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Legislative, Exeeutive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


fatal in this as now are that it creates an 

tink, by oo . a 7 

not conte in the and which grows arrogant upon such 
merens discord, and is powerless to do justice tomen oppressed 

ts own 


machinery. 
believe in the appointment to offiee of the men who belong to the party 
wich held et fan citing bo aeeiee ae to office 
not sa am recommendations 

Toon the men to whom Iam indebted for political favors. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1898. 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4751) tions for 


f the Government for th 
Gi. | eae cndiag ae @ bd fr otber pone _ 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
: I want to disclaim any pur- 


Mr. : 

to to the any gentleman has made on this 
Ror. ai went to laim any Lelbe of the majority on 
Ode ate eh seen eae) want now, 
once for all, any purpose or any ion upon my part, now or 
bereatier, even for any ficr of the United Shee over. 
ment, w or ve; SO e 
oo le me in collision with the Executive of this Govern- 
ment be just so much powder burned uselessly. 
tative, with equal rights with any other Representative 


Represen 
on this floor, and it is a 
t to shield a the people, independent abso- 
lutely upon this ere. 5 oe ee ae 
and a nly bo: 
peter Ae 195 Semen ig amy Fn m an 


President of the United States 
More than once during this session of Congress have we seen 
i , and I want these gentlemen to dis- 
tinctly understand if I believed that my relations to the President 
of the United States would be c ; modified, or affected be- 
cause, in the discharge of my duty as a member of this House, I 
differ from him upon a matter of x 


and I may say a 
his admiration. 


man who seeks favor by the prostitution of 

his judgment. So much for 

Mr. ,» it has been said throughout the United States, I 

= say, and it has been said upon this floor, that he who secks 

egislation the — or the modification of the 

known as the civil-service law has himself outside 

= en | 2 ; that he ares ¢ against the ner 
an party; that he antagonism Republican party, an 

tlemen who see only an inch before their faces and never look 

backward to the point from which have come read the 


a enna & itical platform 
tempt to crac the leah of ats Gees roeattin men who 


in opinion. And newspapers of country, 

Rene tacae Thar ees eee ee tae 
blican party in the nty years or have corruptl 

fete. influence for position and power, are y 4 the 


members of the Republican party on this floor for unloyalty or 
disloyalty to their party. 
arene — I shall oe occasion S refer - “ checkered, 
eprous career of one gentieman who has betrayed 
party, every organization, every duty that he ever owed to 
political party or to political association, and these betrayals have 
m his sole and only stock in trade u the great arena of Amer- 
iean He now comes here and tells me in a public address 
that I have _—_ myself outside of the Republican party. No 
man in the United States knows better than he how easy it is, how 
quick the transition is from one to another, for he has al- 
ways transferred himself under the whip and spur of that senti- 
ment and motive which ‘‘ crooks the pregnant hinges of the knee 
that thrift may follow fawning,” and he can tell just exactly when 
it is that a man has crossed a party line, for he never stood on one 
side of a party line if he could exchange his influence and go to 
the other side for a better position than he had. [Applause. | 

I can tell that gentleman more than hehas told. I have notfor- 
— the campaign of 1875, nor the ——- of 1876. Nor have 

forgotten the battle of 1870, when in Missouri he made possible 
Republican defeat; nor yet have I forgotten 1872, when this dis- 
tinguished purifier of American politics transferred himse!f, with- 
out a word of notice, to the support of Greeley, and then, in 1875, 
came and rolled over in the dust of humiliation to the Republican 
executive committee of Ohio and proceeded, because of his infin- 
ence upon the German vote, as he said, to transfer himself, soul, 
body, and equipage, into the Republican party. And I have not 
f the valuation that he put upon his services in the cam- 
paign of 1876, when he emerged from the camp of our enemy and 
came over to us and received a consideration in the form of a seat 
in the Cabinet of the President of the United States. 

He has been an interstate and international political freebooter, 
and has sailed the seas of American politics under letters of marque 
and reprisal—this year on one side, the next on the other, and 
always in pursuit of gain. It may be said that this is a very un- 
necessary assault to be made upon the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Gentlemen, you who have any just appreciation of 
your own honor, your own integrity, your own standing before 
the American le, let me read you the resolutions of a conven- 
tion held in Cincinnati on December 17 last year, of which this 
gentleman to whom I refer was the president, the chairman, and 
indorsed these resolutions, which it is said were vociferously ap- 
plauded by an enormous audience, which I have since ascertained 
never, at any one time, exceeded in number fifty. [Langhter. } 

I want to read one of these declarations which challenges every 
honorable man on this floor to resent the aspersions and the at- 
tempt to coerce publi¢ opinion. Later on I shall have something 
to say about the growth of this institution. Later on I shall try 
to show how power, once given to a political organization like 
this, unknown to the Constitution, unknown to the early history 
of the Government, in direct opposition to all the theories of our 
Government which we have ever had, howit grows and fattens on 
itsownaccretion until it seems to-day as if every Executive Depart- 
ment of this Government is under the ban and domination abso- 
lutely of apolitical conspiracy controlled by the bitterest political 
dem es on the face of the United States. 

Here they have come. They have sent their word and notice to 

ou. —— have notified you, they have notified me, and they 

ve notified every member ofthis House that they have now 
reached a stage of development where they dare to use anges 
like thistoward members of the House of Representatives. Would 
any man in this Government have said on the 17th day of Deceni- 
ber—wouldany man have said on the7th or 8th day of December, ten 
days before this publication, that such language could have ema- 
nated from any source outside some political convention? There 
had been a consultation with reference to this civil service as 
administered. There had been nearly one hundred members of 
this House in conference, and strong declarations of dissent had 
been made by the re ntitives of the people against the system 
and its administration. Gentlemen of high character on both 
sides of this House had denounced the administration of this law 
and a response came from Cincinnati, It came from the Uni 
3 
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States Civil Service League in answer to the declarations of mem- 
bers of Congress upon this question. 

The debate had come up legitimately. It came upon a motion 
to refer the message of the President of the United States to a 
committee. It had come here as other debates come upon every 
topic in the message, and independent Representatives had ex- 
pressed their views; and fearing that there was likely to be some 
assault upon the citadel of this corrupt organization, they assembled 
in Cincinnati and menaced the Representatives by a declaration 
that, had it been made by a King of England to the British Par- 
liament, his head would have fallen, for it was a graver offense 
than that for which Charles I was beheaded. It is an attempt at 
revolution. It is infamous beyond my power of description. It 
challenges every independent voter upon this floor to take ven- 
geance on an organization which dares to insult a hundred Ameri- 
can Congressmen for having expressed an opinion upon a public 
question. Let me read it to you: 

First. The National Civil Service Reform League, assembled in this, its 
seventeenth annual meeting, reminds the country of the specific and em- 
phatic pledges of the last Republican national convention to thoroughly and 
fonestiy enforce the present Federal civil-service law, and to extend its oper- 
ation wherever practicable. The league confidently expects from the Presi- 


dent and demands from every Republican Senator and Representative a 
faithful fulfillment of this distinct and solemn pledge. 

Second. The league denounces any attempt on the part of Republican 
members of either House of Congress to repeal the law or embarrass its ad- 
ministration, or any modification of its provisions, except to the end that 
the merit system of selection for public officers and employees may be ex- 
tended, and personal or partisan favoritism in their choice more thoroughly 
eradicated. 

That is allwellenough. I have no very great complaint to make 
up to that time in this matter, except as to the supreme impu- 
dence on the part of such a little organization to e a declara- 
tion of that character. But let us see what they said in that 
connection: 


And declares such attempts— 

That is, the attempts to repeal or modify— 
not only unpatriotic and unwise, but gross and shameful breaches of party 
faith, of which no man of honor would be guilty. 

Who is saying that? Have I not the right to point to the 
political leprosy that stains the record of a man who will utter 
such a sentiment or characterize over 100 members of the House 
of Representatives with a vile declaration like that? He dares to 
come from his political blunderings to assail the honor of the 
American Congress by a declaration like that! Spoilsmen are 


condemned in these paragraphs. They are called corruptionists 
and spoilsmen; and this declaration, this assault upon the Ameri- 
can Congress, was read and received with an enormous volume of 
cheers at a dinner table in the city of Cincinnati. And there was 


resent at that dinner tablea gentleman whom I have known for a 
ifetime. I knew him as a ruddy-faced, handsome sort of young 
fellow about Cincinnati, laboring assiduously at the polls for the 
a of the success of the political party to which he belonged. 
e was endowed with a somewhat earnest desire for office; and I 
come now to 1884, when I saw him, all bespangled with Repub- 
lican badges, laboring at the polls in the Fifteenth Ward of Cin- 
cinnati, and I said to myself, ‘‘ There is a demonstration of what 
a young American can do.” 

Shortly thereafter he became a candidate for office; and I want 
to say, too, he has run the gamut of about every available office 
that was within his reach anywhere covered by tne Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of Ohio, and he has seldom 
been out of office; and he never has had an office the duties of 
which were not discharged with the highest degree of success, 
and he has always been noted for his energy and patriotism. But 
at last he sought and reached that plane where he had acquired a 
life position, and then he began to look down, through the illu- 
mination of that dinner table, upon his neighbors, who hitherto 
had been the organization workers of Cincinnati, and proclaimed 
them to be ‘‘ spoilsmen and enemies of the United States Goverr- 
ment,” if not in words, at least by just inference from his un- 
fortunate association with those who ransack the vocabulary for 
words of denunciation for all who differ from them. I ought to 
say that on no occasion, so far as I know, was he ever a candidate 
for office which was covered by a competitive examination. Nor 
is there one man in this 1 e, one official man, who was ever a 
candidate for an office which was covered by competitive exami- 
nation, so far as has come to my knowledge. 

I have referred to this among other things to show you the con- 
trolling cardinal characteristic of the men who are running this 
organization and who are the upholders of this political machine 
in the United States. They proscribe and denounce every man 
who differs from them. 

Coming to the other question, it is said we who are here to-day 
demanding the modification of the civil-service law are antagoniz- 
ing a cardinal principle of the Republican party. Gentlemen, I 
think I may be safe in saying, in the hearing of men of some 
litical experience and political intelligence, in the first place, that 
ever since I have been a member of the Republican party—and 


that is since the day I was 21 years old, when I cast my first vo 
in 1854, in the State of Indiana, for Henry 8. Lane and Oliver P, 
Morton for governor and lieutenant-governor, and for Dan Mace, 
of Lafayette, for Co —from that day to this there have 
never been at the most but two great political questions announced, 
great political issues made up, and great political issues carried to 
an ultimate vote in any one national election. 

Take this little volume which Brother McKee has compiled with 
so much ind , go through it, and tell me where it was or when 
it was that the ublican party in power ever sent out a search 
warrant to find the little incidental and unimportant planks of 
their platform in order that they might be governed by them. 

In 1856 when the battle cry was ‘‘Frémont, free speech, free 
territory, and free men!” who cared for the little makeweights of 
that platform? Can you mention them? Who can tell me now 
what they were? 

Goondown. Take the great Union battle cry of 1860; take the 
— negation of the Democratic claim that the war had been a 

ailure in 1864; take the + demand in 1868 for the reconstruc- 
tion of the States upon the basis of loyalty, and in 1872 the great 
question, whether or not the Republican party should go march- 
ing on under the Administration of Grant or should be side-tracked 
upon the desultory platform of Horace Greeley, of New York. 
Again, in 1876, for the first time there was added the controlling 
battle cry so that nobody heard anything else, the history of the 
Republican and honest money, which had been the procla- 
mation of oe in his battle for governor of Ohio. 

Again, in 1880, is there anybody here who knows what we said 
about polygamy, or what we said about civil-service reform, or 
what we said about woman suffrage, or anything of that kind? 
Is there? Platforms may be made in June, declarations may be 
made in July, but in the “melancholy days of November” the 
American people take the question or questions which they con- 
sider vital and settle them and throw overboard the flotsam and 
jetsam of political declaration if it stands in their way. So he is 
sticking in the bark who comes upon the floor of Congress—it 
might do in some backwoods district—and undertakes to say that 
I am faulty in my duty to the Republican party because, per- 
chance, I differ from him vpon a question like this, but I do not 
admit that I do so differ, as I will show you directly. 

I call the attention of the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who suddenly was born into the kingdom of the personal 
cuckoo pa 

Mr. BARRETT. To which gentleman from Massachusetts does 
the gentleman refer? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I refer to Mr. BARRETT, my friend sitting 
here. [Laughter.] I called his attention—because I knew what 
his record had been since the trouble with Spain had wn up, 
or rather since the trouble with himself about Spain has grown 
up [{laughter]—when he got through denouncing me because, as 
he said, I differed from the President and the St. Louis platform, 
[ called the attention of this conservative gentleman, who repre- 
sents the business interests of Massachusetts, who stands by the 
development of the trade of Massachusetts, who wants to promote 
where cotton and other materials can be sold—I called 

his attention to the declaration in the platform of the Republican 
— at St. Louis, which said that it was the duty of the American 
public to demand and secure the independence of Cuba. [Ap- 
plause.] So you see I have now aptly and successfully illustrated 


my proposition—— 
Mr. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to interrupt the gen- 


—_——— 


RETT. 
tleman, but a little while I understood him to say, or to give 
the impression, th: had changed front on the Cuban question. 
Am I correct in that understanding of his remark? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, when I regain the floor, I 
will state that, ea esi gentleman’s position as a conserva- 
tive opponent of all interference upon the Ouban question, I as- 
sailed him in my good-natured way (as I always do) and charged 
him with having abandoned the St. Louis platform on that ques- 
tion. Thatisall. That platform is as follows: 

SYMPATHY FOR CUBA. 
From the hourof achie their oa ae the people of the weed 
rom Buropean domination We watch with deep a and 
abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban ots t cruelty and 
oppression, and our best hopes go out for the success of their determined 


contest for liberty. 
The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, and being unable 
or to a i 


to 4 ty or lives of resident American citizens, 

with its treaty o ions, we believe that the Government of the Un 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace 
give independence to the island. 


It seems to me—— 

Mr. BARRETT. If the gentleman will allow me, I should like 
to have the reporter to the House the statement, made by 
the gentleman from Ohio before he made reference to ‘‘the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts who had seen new light” on some- 


thing. I asked him sotto voce to whom he ref , and he said 
he referred to me, 


and 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. There was#o much voce or so much sotto 


remark. 
te Ga RHETT, “Well, t. a. I dislike to interrupt 
eman or interfere speech—— 

OES Cr ts . Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? _ 
Mr. BARRETT. I desire to have the gentleman state dis- 

tinctly whether he referred to me. : ; 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. My present speech will be of so ect a 


character that it will not be necessary to inject into it any former 
speech, 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the gentleman will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. __ 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the gentleman will yield. I yielded 
to him constantly on the 2ist of ber. 

Mr. GROS OR. Has the gentleman the paper to be read, 
so that we shall not consume time about this matter? 

. BARRETT. I wish the reporter would report what the 
gentleman said about some change of position on the part of 
“the gentleman from Massachusetts,” who, he subsequently said, 
was myself. I wish to know exactly what the ans said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly I will yield. The House has 
been -naturedtome. _ 

e the reporter is hunting up the remarks that the gentle- 
man wants I will tell him how he can confront ‘‘ the gentleman 
from Ohio” and place this matter outside of the list of possibili- 
ties. Let him us now how he stands on the question of going 
to war for the independence of Cuba. That will answer the ques- 


tion. [Applause. 

Mr. . Now, Mr. Chairman, if I am to understand 
that that was what the gentleman from Ohio meant when he 
referred to me as having joined ‘‘ the cuckoo party ”—is that what 
the gentleman means? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all. 

* Mr. BARRETT. Then I want this question of ‘“‘ the cuckoo 
party” settled first; and then I will settle Cuba. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I have time, I will 
give some of the characteristics of that famous bird, the cuckoo; 
and the gentleman can then probably see to what I refer. 

The C MAN. The committee will please be in order. 
Members will please take their seats. 

Mr. BARRETT. ’ Now, I think the gentleman from Ohio and I 
can understand each other perfectly. I will assume, unless he 
objects, that in his reference to a gentleman from Massachusetts 
who had joined “ the cuckoo ,’ and in his reply to my inter- 
rogation, that I was referred to, ‘‘ the cuckoo party” alluded to 
was the of those gentlemen who do not believe at present in 
interference by this Government in the domestic affairs of a for- 
nation—to wit, Spain. 

. GROSVENOR. Not atall. The gentleman shall not have 
the floor in my time to misrepresent my position. 

Mr. BARRETT. Then I will wait to hear the reporter's notes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have not said at any time that when I 
spoke of ‘the cuckoo _ I included the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. When I describe the characteristics of the cuckoo, 
the gentleman will see what I mean. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let ie reporter’s notes answer the question. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. . Chairman, I propose to proceed —— 
Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. Isubmit that remarks having been e in regard toa 


gen on the floor, as he understood them, and he having 
asked for the reading of the notes of the reporter, those remarks 
must be read. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, that depends upon 
whether the gentleman will say that the language used was un- 
parliamentary. 

Mr. BARRETT. I will speak as to that when I hear the notes 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman the means of finding 
them? I do not propose to have my speech broken up here. This 
is understood by everybody around me to be simply a deliberate 
oye ye to bregk into the line of my argument on this question. 

t can not have any other object, for there is no sense in it from 
ona 
. BAR . Lappeal to the House as to whether I am out 

of order or not. The gentleman has made a remark about me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the gentleman mean to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts will please be in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio this 
question—I think he will 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
please take his seat? 


4 Mr. ; RETT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 




















































Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; I can not help myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman from Ohio objects to yielding 
to me on the ground that I am interrupting his argument. He 
has made a statement concerning me, and I am simply trying to 
get his exact language. Is not that fair and proper? Does the 
gentleman from Ohio object? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is improper, because the gentleman has 
the facilities which the Government has provided. He can getall 
that Isaid. This is a speech, Mr. Chairman, that I am making. 
It is not ‘‘a speech that was never made.” [Laughter. | 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to me 
for one more question, and I will not again interrupt him? Will 
the gentleman, when I have secured the reporter's notes of what 
he has just said, yield to me if I find anything that I think ought 
to be answered? 

Mr. GROSVENOR (interrupting). Well, there are many 
things that ‘‘ ought to be answered,” perhaps, and that never will 
beor can be. | Laughter. ] 

Mr. BARRETT. I mean with reference to myself. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. Now I propose to proceed. 

I was trying, Mr. Chairman, in my weak and feeble way, to 
show the relations of the Republican party to the civil-service 
contention of to-day. I am not going to stand here to argue about 
the details of outrages committed under the law. That was done 
very much better by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanprs] 
and several other gentlemen on yesterday than I could hope to 
do. I propose to show to the country that the men who to-day 
denounce the administration of the civil service of this Govern- 
ment are not the enemies of the Republican party, but its very 
best friends, and that they stand firm before the country on that 
very question. 

I can not paint the picture that will convey any adequate ex- 
planation to the American people of the infamy of the goings on 
under that system. The tears of widows, the sufferings of or- 

hans, the outrages on manhood, are a part of the sad results of 
its administration, and it would be idle for me to attempt to pic- 
ture them in language that the people of this country ould under- 
stand. es So I am arguing along the line of what [ 
was trying to do when the gentleman from Massachusetts inter- 
rupted me—— 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I now rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How long? 

Mr. BARRETT. Only for a moment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. 

Mr. BARRETT. I holdin my hand the stenographer’s notes of 
the language used by the gentleman from Ohio, in which he said: 


I call the attention of the distinguished gentleman from Massachuseits, 


who suddenly was born into the kingdom of the personal cuckoo party 

Mr. BARRET?T. To which gentleman from Massachusetts does the gentle- 
man refer? 
: + GROSVENOR. I refer to Mr. BARRETT, my friend sitting here. [{Laugh- 
er. 


Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio on this the first 
ee since this matter has been written out, what he has 
reference to in the use of the language having been— 
born into the kingdom of the personal cuckoo party. 


Laughter. 

r. GROSVENOR. Well, I am driven, Mr. Chairman, I am 
absolutely driven to doit. [Laughter.] The gentleman assailed 
me here on the floor of the House for what he claimed to be my 
abandonment of the President of the United States, and suddenly, 
for the first time, so far as I know, became the self-appointed per- 
sonal champion and mouthpiece, as I call it, of the President. 

I want to diverge a little. I could not, perhaps, stand a very 
high grade of civil-service examination myself. [Laughter. | 
But ornithology, I believe, pertains to the bird kingdom in some 
way. [Laughter.] Now, the cuckoo is a very peculiar bird. 

Laughter and applause.] Iam going to appropriate bodily the 
efinition given by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Evans, in my district, in a political speech in 1896, that went 
the rounds of all the papers in Ohio, a spe¢ch that singled him ont 
as a man of great ability and power for his illustrative faculties. 

When I found the gentleman from Massachusetts suddenly as- 
suming the championship of the President of the United States 
and found myself by his act thrown overboard, | remembered the 
story, and I propose now simply to give my understanding of some 
of the characteristics of the cuckoo. [Laughter.] Thecuckooisa 
lazy but very aggressive bird. [Laughter.] The eggs of the fe- 
mate are not deposited in the nest built by the mother bird, but to 
save the expense of building a nest she deposits the eggs in the 
nest of some other bird. [{Laughter.] The bird, the robin, or the 
wren, or whatever it is, sits patiently until the young appears. 
After a while she looks with some interest upon the apparent va- 
riety in the nest. [Laughter.] There seems to be acommingling 
of races, 
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After a. longer development, while the mother bird. has gone 


after food for the young, something takes. place in the nest, and |) 
when she comes back, one by one the young that. she had recog- |) 
nized as hers: have disappeared, and after a while itis discovered} 


that the young cuckoos. have dropped! the other birds over the 
sides of the nest and they are dead, and the: young cuckoos.are 
occupying the nest.. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Chairman, I should never have. used that illustration if I 
had not been driven to it by the force of the parliamentary thumb- 
screws that were put upon me by the gentleman from Shawls: 

etts & aughter. | 

Mr. BAR oe Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman has finished his statement in. regard to the personal 
cuckoo. part 

The C fa ATR: AN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR.. Well, Mr. Chairman, I camnot beinvolved 
in the complications of the gentleman’s understanding. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Lhave finished all I have to say on the 
subject of my explanation of the use of the word ‘‘cuckoo.” 

Mr. BARRETT... Mr. Chairman, I ask-the gentleman kindly to 
yield to me three or four minutes, while I give him my version of 
the cuckoo party. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
this time. 

Mr. BARRETT. 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Itwill be betterforthegentleman to coolly 
and deliberately sit down and prepare his description. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. BARRETT. I yielded, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, [ had the floor here on the 2ist 
of December last, and I yielded, and I am. anew member compara- 
tively. Here is a man who has been here twenty years who will 
not return the courtesy that I gladly extended to him. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Ihave yielded somuchthatI have become 
tired. I am afraid the gentieman is not really in earnest. 

Mr. BARRETT. Now, I ask permission to answer that state- 
ment about the personal cuckoo party. (Laughter. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the 
floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire, then, to call theatten- 
tion of the House to the fact that, having made a personal assault, 
a man has, for the first time in my service here, declined to yield 
the floor for a reply, and I want that to go into the REcorp. 
[Cries of “‘ Regular order! ”] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Lhaveno doubtit will go into the Rrcorp, 
and I hope it will. I have made no assault. 

Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to the particular and special 
relation that the Republican party on this floor bears to the his- 
tory of the Republican party as laid down in its platform upon the 
wabrjec +t of the civil service. 

Tt will be borne in mind that in 1884, at the time of the adoption 
of the platform which the distin guished gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. JoHNSON] read with a good deal of force, there had been 
charges made in the country, and they had their origin in the Chi- 
cago convention, that there had been betrayals of the. Republican 
party by men who had been conspicuous in advocating the doc- 
trine of civil-service reform. I myself sat upon the floor of the Chi- 
cago convention of 1884, and when the great. tor from New York 
advocated a resolution pledging the members of that convention 
to the support of the nominee he was met by a powerful segment 
of the party, who denounced the attempt to coerce the future ac- 
tion of a delegate upon the question of his support of a nominee in 
the strongest and most eloquent lang , and you who were 
there present will remember how one ‘of the great authors, lead- 
ers, originators, and promoters of this civil-service affair which 
we now have on our hands stood up in that. convention and said 
it was dishonoring the character of a delegate in that convention 
to intimate that he would stand there and see a nomination made 
aid in making it, and then would refuse to support. the. nominee. 

It will be remembered that in the national: convention of 1894 
the following resolution had been offered: 

Resolved, As the senseof this convention, that every member of it is bound 
in honor to support its nominee, whoever that nominee may be, and that no 
man should hold a seat here who is not ready to so agree. 

And the question being ppen agreeing to the resolution, Mr. Cur- 
tis, of New York, strongl y opposed it upon the ground that. it 
Was an insult to ask a pledge of a wae in a.convention to 
_ by the action of the convention, he said, among other 

ings: 

Now, sir, in the light of the character of the 
of the action of the last Republican as 
— known in which such a  Dledae was a yequine’ of candidates or the, mem- 


ask this convention—mindful that hangs u the wisdom, 
the aaa the tolerance, the patriotism of our antion—I beg this con- 


I respectfully decline to yield again at 
I ask the gentleman to yield three or four 


pienn penta inte 


vention to Epon | to remember Garfield, to remember the other 
vital assume Gat ovese mew here is 
an honest and Sane man, and vote ‘down this. 

never have in 


. amp inia, in the 
co that of 1880. The whole drift. of the position taken by the 


—oy— was that every honorable man was bound absolutely 
his in a convention to the nominee that. he 
had aided in the: nomination of. 

James G. Blaine was nominated for President, and that. same 
delegate Dean Se ae to him: before he left. the city of 
Chicago, an him and abused him in editorial publica 
tions from that day until the day of his defeat in the State of New 
York. That outbreak, which had its origin right there upom the 
floor of that convention, b e committee on. resolu- 
tions the declaration been sant so eloquently by the 
gentleman from oes at itis convention of 1888; 

‘The men whoabandoned the Republican party in 1884”—that 
was a. blow at them. Itwas a blow at the f eat high priest of 
civil-service reform who had pledged himself by presence and 
declaration to support the ounsienn of the quneentinins and turned 
against the Repu party and knifed it in. the house of its 
friends. ‘“* The men who tnell the Republican party in 1884 
and continue to adhere to the Demoeratic party have deserted not 
only the cause of honest. government, of sound finance, of free- 
dom, of purity of the ballot, but especially have deserted the 
cause of reform in. the civil service.” So that rhetorical phrase 
in there was aimed at the men from tlie State of New York who 
betrayed Blaine, and was a declaration, doubtless, unworthy of a 
great political Behe politinal but justified and validated by the enormity 
and lag crime-that it was claimed had been 
comumi ; 


We come down now to 1888. We find that Indiana had. 
to deviate, as is shown by the declaration of 1888 of the Repub- 
licans of Indiana, and that is the declaration of the bill intro- 
— to-day by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky,. Mr. 
VANS. 
We come down then to 1892. The a a 
to be suspicious of the operations of ia tao, and here is w 
they state: 


We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service, and the 
wise and consistent enforcement by the Republican:party of tiie laws regu- 


lating the same. 

That is all they said—‘‘ Wecommend the spirit and evidence of 
reform.” Nowhere in.a Republican platform of a national con- 
vention have the Republicans ever indorsed the development. of 
this scheme to subjugate = ae eee of the Govern- 
ment to the foul purposes o: 

Coming now to 1896, the te Republican p party at ae Louis, torn as 
it was with contending interests upon the subject.of the platform, 
worried as every one of us was in the matter of our declarations 
upon the subject of currency, this platform contained the civil- 
service plank that the gentleman read. with so much power: 

ee eee eee on the statute book aaa 
party, which has alwa: ed it,and we renew our repeated declara- 

ions that it shall be Gorougtlly and honestly enforced and extended wher- 
ever practicable. 

There is a 


intimation that the law had not been “‘ honestly 
enforced.” 


ane is here, or the language was unnec- 
essary. 


Now, let us see whether in standin, ng ze the —— which 
Lhave laid down as the guiding star ens 
for I give you notice, gentlemen, that we — that Saiielie ond 
I give you further notice, gentlemen of the Committee on Civil 
Service Reform, you can not strangle majorities in the American 
Congress [| aa aaa did we stand when that declara- 
tion was 
embracing the postal service on the cars—the Railway Mail Service; 
and I do not know anybody on this floor who desires to change = 
law or the rules See question. It stood at this time 
tically where Mr. m had left it. It had grown somew at. 
It been develo <7 omtatie directions from its original pur- 
. Thave no bt of that. But the Republican party did 
not desire to strike at the principle which it is said underlies this 
dogma, to wit, the principle of ‘ merit and fitness,” although the 
word °< fitness” has been substantially ignored recently by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

It is said that when we went to St. Louis and did all this, we 
knew all about Se service under the orders 
of Mr. Cleveland. I deny it; and if there is one 
will tell me that he understood at 
vention what the order of May 6, t 

Mr. Cleveland did not. know; the 


not know. 
it is well eno 
We have been cri 


had been a a of this system 
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record what there is to base the ons and in- 
oe ee. hee my hand the order of Mr. Cleveland, 
dated on the 6th day of May, 1896. In the first you. did not 
know, nor did I know, nor do I know now, W. $ was pro- 
mulgated. I never sawit. There wasa statement in the news- 
pers that Mr. Cleveland, in of his nomination, was pav- 
the way to bar the ingress of his successful = the 
ae cad eee ee am of ie sound — 
: > , 

Sed gone and it did take very 


and prosperity, which 
mach of poo to understand the danger there was that the 
blicans w carry the country. : 
apt Me rae er rarer alone, abandoned by his 
party, izing theri of a faction of that party into supreme 
Sema wha wes an tohim upon every ground of public 
licy, issued a ill-defined, and uncertain order, 
ay 6,1896. Now, gentlemen, take that order an re pl apolo- 
gize in the face of these charges, take that order and me, after 
you have read it, whether can tell from ithow many and who 
they were that were under the of that order at 
that date of May 6, Later on came the 2d day of November. 
I do not somes whether that was the day of the eleetion or not. 
A Memper. The day before the ; 
Mr. GROSVENOR. The before election. The President 
of the United States was to be McKinley, whose politics 
Grover Cleveland did not like, or William J. wee person 
ere ap 


ime—gen yield jot or tittle of this posi- 
tion—an order which for the first time. defined the ,. the 
enormous sc of the order of May 6, 1896. Then you it. 
Then, for the time understood it. Then they went into 
details and you knew all about it. To summarize, then, we had 
never h of the order of May 6, 1896, when we adopted that 


latform. 

» There are several members here who were delegates in that St. 
Louis convention. Tell me, emen, would you have sat idl 

and silently by if you. had rstood that Grover Cleveland had, 
by a stroke of his pen, put 43,000 of the Government of 
the United ranging all the way chiefs of divisions and 
attorneys of the Uni down to the humble spittoon clean- 
ers in the Departments, into the civil-service vortex—would you, 
cee sat in the St. Louis convention and a to be 
controlled on that question by the insidious ce sprink- 

had invaded 


ling of m which unfortunatel that great 
assembly? Would you? Is there a man here who was present in 
that convention who will stand up now and admit or assert that 


he knew on the 18th of June,. 1896, the full scope and force 
and effect, the all- ng operation of the order of May 6, 1896? 
I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts if he will in a 


word of one syllable answer “yes” or “‘no” to that oo 
Gentlemen are silent. The platform at St. Louis was adopted in 


a of this 

ority to hold us Se ee lank. 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman pardon me T am get- 
ting ready to make an onslaught upon him from a different direc- 
tion, and I did not hear his question. ter. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman wi jbably shoot in a 
direction where I shall not be at the time, be 
Mr. BARRETT. now if you 


ae Gon ee 
Mr. GROSVENOR. [asked you if you knew on the day of the 
St. Louis convention the scope and effect and operation of the order 
of Mr. Cleveland, dated May 6, 1896. 

Mr. BARRETT. , i as. I remember, that day of 
the St. Louis convention I was out sailing, and Ipresume my mind 
was not on civil reform. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ah, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman on that 

uestion has been sailing ever since [laughter], and the trouble is 
that he is on a shoreless ocean in a rudderless without acom- 


pass. 

So now, we come to this proposition, Are we bound in honor 
by Segue ec that was thus insidiously begun and clan- 
destinely executed? The declaration of the Ohio platform of 1897 
sets every Republican on this floor from Ohio sound and solid. 
The declaration of that convention at once denounced, without 

administration 


qualification, the of this law under Grover Cleve- 
land, and that declaration is as obliga on me as the St. Louis 
platform, and a thousand times more o , because it was 
made as the declaration of the convention of my State with full 
knowledge of all that had taken place between the declaration of 
ee ee —— Seren 
° was wise Presiden 
the U; Moony AE of 1896, should say 


to the Republican party, and. above all to the President of the 
United States, he shall bring to me a declaration of the President 
of the United States that he does not believe that there are any 
extensions of these orders that ought not to have been made. 
Bring that. When you have done so, you will have placed me in 
a position. where I shall, if I continue on my course, differ in 
opinion with the Executive of the United States. 

But while he sends word to me in my official capacity and sol- 
emnly points out that there is something wrong with the civil- 
service orders, I shall look about me to see what they are, and 
having applied my best judgment to the solution of the question 
and discovered what I think is wrong, I will act upon my jndg- 
ment and take the consequences before God and the people of my 


country. [Applause. } 
Has the gentleman—I do not wish to name anybody now, for 
there are enough questions of privilege pending already—is there 


any gentleman here who knows what the President means when 
he says these extensions have been too great, and in effect says 
they ought to be modified? What does he mean? Are you stand- 
ing by the President? Let me put a question, which you gentle- 
men may answer in your own time at our own way. 

The President of the United States having notified Congress 
that the rules of the Civil Service Commission have been extended 
improvidently and unwisely, are you standing by the President 
when you defy us to interfere in any way with this legislation? 
When my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostvs}, 
whose zeal I admire incomparably, whose judgment I can not 
always certify to [langhter]—when he stands up here and in that 
magnificent form of utterance that he alone is master of on this 
floor tells me that it is an insult to the President of the United 
States: (or in effect says that) to undertake to repeal, or modify, or 
rescind, or annul the orders of this commission, and that L am 
antagonizing the President if I do so, I make the counter inter- 
rogatory to him, since the President of the United States has 
notified you that this thing has gone wrong and ought to be re- 
called, what have you done? You stand here and say, “‘ Nothing 
shall be done.” 

Notwithstanding the President has come here and found this 
condition and notified Congress, you stand here and say, despite 
his declaration, notwithstanding his appeal, ‘‘ You shall do noth- 
ing; it is all right; we stand by Grover Cleveland; we stand by 

his acts; we stand by all his orders, all his extensions; and we 
defy the present President of the United States, even though he 
has invoked the action of Congress, we defy him to obtain any 
action of Congress that will modify or change this result.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to be led off from my general 
discussion of these questions. I do not intend to goout of my 
way to answer every person who differs from me. [ hold, how- 
ever, in my hand what purports to be an open letter written by some 
person whom I never heard of before. I have no doubt that he is 
an: important man, for he substantially admits it in the paper 
itself. [Laughter. } 

It has been my misfortune to have thus far lived in compara- 
tive comfort and with some success without ever having known 
there was such a persononearth. I suppose that under the broad 
provisions of the Constitution he had a perfect right to write this 
open letter and print it. I am only going to refer now to one 
single paragraph in it, and that not for any purpose of dignifying 

is gentleman, nor for the purpose of doing more than to reiter- 
ate what I said in “the speech that never was made.” For ‘“‘a 
8 h that never was made” I think I am not egotistic in saying 


that it stirred up quite a commotioninthecountry. It has called 
out several. hundred editorials. I received over forty editorials 
clip from one newspaper—a newspaper that, within my recol- 


lection, has supported the Republican ticket one month out of 
every twelve months in all the last twenty years, and has ham- 
mered it unmercifully during eleven months of each recurring 
year. Forty-odd copies of that editorial were forwarded to me, 
and inasmuch as I had no postage to pay, I bore the burden toler- 
ably well. 

In the speech “‘that never was made” I produced, not as an 
original discovery, a letter of General Washington to Timothy 
Pickering. I did itasasort of indorsement of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States. You will all remember that the Presi- 
dent went down to Philadelphia and delivered an address at the 
unveiling of the statue of George Washington, and there, as he 
does everywhere, made a beautiful, eloquent, and appropriate ad- 
dress.. In that address, in eulogizing Washington, he said: 

Masterful as were his military campaigns, his civil administration com- 
mands equal admiration. His foresight was marvelous; his conception of the 

y of government, his insistence upon the necessity of education, 
morality, and enlightened citizenship to the progress and permanence of the 
Republic can not be contemplated even at this period without filling us with 
astonishmentat the breadth of his comprehension and the sweep of his vision. 

Well, I ae io was a put. I had been jovina cmon 
a good many es somebody getting up and reading Wash- 
ington’s Fesewell Addwoms and telling ~ that we must not have 
any foreign entanglements and we must do this and that, and I 
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had always submitted to it as “the Gospel according to St. Wash- 
ington.” And so think the people of the United States to-day. 

So I thought it would be entirely proper for me, inasmuch as 
the President had assured us that not only with relation to our 
foreign affairs, but with reference to the organization of our own 
civil service, the language he used was applicable, I might repro- 
duce that eloquent language of the President and then bring in 
the Timothy Pickering letter, and I did so. And now comes this 
unknown individual, and he emerges from the obscurity that, so 
far as I am concerned, has hitherto veiled him from my sight and 
knowledge, and wants me to answer this question: 

Is it possible, sir, that you have not read the whole of the letter from which 
you quote? Are you really unaware of the fact that the office which, ac- 
cording to the very language of that letter Washington had in mind, was the 
Attorney-Generalship—a place in his Cabinet? 

And then he charges me with lying. [Laughter.] Mr. Chair- 
man, I have got so used to the argument of the blackguard in my 
political career, coming from the flippant lips of men of this class, 
that I think it hardly worth while replying to this statement. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

But I will repeat a part of my former ee simply by 
quoting the language used by General Washington himself. 

He said: 

I shall not, whilst I have the honor to administer the Government, bring 
a@ man into any office of consequence, knowingly, whose political tenets are 
adverse to the measures which the General Government are pursuing. 

«Any office,” and so forth. That is a sufficient answer, and I 
say now that in the light of history, in the light of the history of 
my country, the declaration of Washington in regard to foreign 
entanglements ought to be sufficient, in connection with his other 
utterances, to warn the American people against the greater dan- 
ger with which we have tocontend to-day. [Applause.] Butnow 
comes a man who is undertaking to make the best defense he can, 
under the circumstances, and says this refers only to the Attorney- 
Generalship. Washington used the language ‘no office of con- 
siderable importance.” What is an office of “ considerable im- 
portance?” Is a clerk who sits at the right hand of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General and addresses 75,000,000 people ou 
the subjects relating to the post-offices of this country—is he not an 
important man? 

Are the heads of the bureaus of the various Departments, the 
chiefs of divisions, charged with the execution of the will of the 
Administration placed in power by the sovereign voice of the 

people of this country; the statisticians giving out to the country 

important figures as to the customs, the revenues, the imports, the 
exports, the crops, the disasters in business operations—all these 
great questions affecting political and personal interests through- 
out the country—are these unimportant men, or are the positions 
they fill unimportant? What right, then, has a man to brand 
any person with falsehood who said that the declaration of Wash- 
ington is confined not alone to the single office, but to every im- 
portant office of the Government, and then comes down to the 
people of the country to say whether 95 per cent of all of the 
offices of the country are not, in this sense and from this stand- 
point and under this definition, ‘‘ offices of importance?” So 
much for this great self-discoverer. 

Mr. Chairman, as to this declaration from Cincinnati. There 
came to this city a very excellent gentleman, who had been a del- 
gate there and who gave an interview to one of the afternoon 
papers of this city, and he said, first (I refer to him not by name, 
although he did refer tome by name), that I would find myself 
greatly mistaken in regard to the opinions of my people on this 
question. 

At the same time a vote was being conducted under the auspices 
of a newspaper of wide circulation in the city of Cincinnati. It 
was an unfair vote for two reasons. It was taken on the days of 
the meeting of this body. This fact, however, did not amount to 
anything, for nobody knew they were there except the little cote- 
rie that sat around that dinner table. They refused to permit 
anybody to vote that he was in favor of the modification of the 
law, and so the vote was put in the coupons; “repeal” or “ uphold.” 

I think that was the language. That was the effect of the lan- 
guage, anyway. During that vote something like 2,500 men re- 
sponded to the call of the editor in a very few days. Of that 
number 211, as I recollect, stood by the law, and all the balance 
of them voted the other way. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. Jonnson] called our attention to 
the position of the Commercial Tribune, which he eulogized as a 
great Republican organ. In whatever praise he made of that dis- 
tinguished paper I heartily join. Before the sound of his eloquent 
voice had ceased ringing in this Hall a copy of that newspaper 
came to hand, and in the handwriting, as it were—in the language— 
of the president of the corporation and the controlling power of 
the paper, I have an article here of the most convincing and power- 
ful character, under the head of ‘Civil-service humbuggery.” 
While it is anonymous, signed at the bottom as “One of the Peo- 
pl ,»’ it was put upon the editorial page, in the second column, and 

e president of the corporation wrote a letter, which I have in 
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my possession, saying that he was the author of it ‘and them’s my 
sentiments.” With the consent of the committee, I will incor- 
porate this in my remarks: 


CIVIL-SERVICE HUMBUGGERY. 
To the editor of the Commercial Tribune: 


A careful student of the times can not but see that the American people 
are questioning whether civil-service reform, so called, is not a serious men- 
ace to our American form of Government. It takes from the people the 
_ to appoint and govern; builds up a favored class of life appointees to 
oftice, and in the end will make necessary a civil pension list second only to 
the war pension list, now so burdensome to the Go il tdi 

, in that their 


vernment. 

The civil-service fad was born of the idea of mugwumpe 
self-conscious superiority over the common run of mankind, and their 
knowledge and integrity, so much greater than that of their fellows, has not 
heen sully recognized, and they are cailed upon to protect the people from 

emselves. 

Civil-service reform is an insult to the ety of the American people for 
self-government. What does it signify? That the people are not able to 
elect those to take charge of the business of the Government who are capable 
of appointing the clerks who can honestly perform their duties. It means 
that the people are not to be trusted, and that the Government shall be run 
by a commission, and the le allowed to elect heads of Departments with 
no power of selecting those or on the business of the office to which 
they swear, in accepting office, to eve their best endeavors and for which 
they give bond that they will see that the work is honestly performed and 
the Government fully protected. 

What business man would allow a commission of which he has not the 
choosing to dictate whom he should employ or discharge? It would rob the 
management of any business enterprise of proper respect if the head had not 
the authority without question to er such clerks or agents as he might 
think the interests of the business att t require. How absurd to think that 
any business would permit the retention of an employee not fully and enthu- 
siastically in accord with its policy and interests. 

The people demand a free and open oa for any emoluments that 
office may offer. Life tenure of office builds up a class repugnant to our 
republican idea of government. 

© government of our city, State, and coun 
honestly managed and compare most favorably wi 
vate business and more economically 
tions that have swindled their stockholders the 
American le the full 


are to-day as ably and 
the conduct of any pri- 
than hundreds of corpora- 
past ten years. Give to the 
bility of the election of those who will have 
charge of the Government. Hold the rulers to a knowledge that they, and 
they alone, will be held bie for an honest and capable government. 
Let it be known that neglect of the elective franchise leads to the selection 
of incompetent and bad rulers, and you at once im: pon the people their 
own responsibility for government and the n ity of their watchful care 
in accepting their pepvenee as voters as the base and power of the entire 
Government. Shift the responsibility for selecting the workers in the vari- 
ous offices of the Government to an appointed commission and you relieve 
your selected and el officer from duties he is bestable to perform, if the 


party selected for the office is competent and fully able to attend to the duties 
which he was elected to look after. 

Therefore, let the people carefully scrutinize for whom they vote. Let 
competent men be se . 6n civil service will be like merchant service. 
The officer in charge will be held strictly accountable for all the work under 
him. Heand he alone will be held accountable for the Rrover, economical, 
and successful operation of all the conduct of the office the people have se- 
lected him to look after. 


So-called civil-service reform means the shifting of responsibility to the 
shoulders of others for the workingmen under their care. Let the people 
hold strictly to the election of the best men, fully equal to fill their official 
cise will Ge greater and the rights and privileges of all the people sabeer ved. 
Cc 

+ ee BONE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Feeling that I might have made a mistake about the sentiments 
of my own people—although I do not think anybody who was not 
deaf and dumb could have gone through the recent campaign in 
Ohio and not come out of it with the same opinion that we have 
here from Ohio—I addressed an interrogatory to all the Repub- 
lican editors of my district, asking them to express their opinion 
upon the subject of the present civil-service system of the aeetry 
I have received editorial answers from all of them. If you could 
read these editorials, you would discover that the newspapers in 
that great Republican district that gave to the governor of Ohio 
this fall nearly 5,000 majority, every one of them, with a single 
exception, denounced without qualification the whole scheme of 
the civil service as it is now administered under the auspices 
of Grover Cleveland’s orders of 1896. 

Mr. Chairman, I have accumulated here and elsewhere a vast 
body of material; [ shall not worry the House with it. I want to 
define my particular objection to the present civil-service laW as 
administered, and to define my views as to what ought to be the 
civil-service law of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate all that I have said in “the 
speech that never was made” in regard to the original intent and 
purpose of that law. I shall not here and now publish extracts 
that have been fnrnished to mein great volume from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but they fully confirm and affirm my posi- 


tion. 

In the first place, when this original law, before 1883, was pend- 
ing in Congress, the great leaders of the party denounced it and 
soleael to support it. My friend very eloquently referred to Gar- 
field and all that, Carfield refused to vote for it. GarSeld never 
did yote for it until assured, as the RecorpD shows, that the lim- 


itation of its operation was within the bounds that the gentleman 
from Dlinois [Mr. CANNON] so well remembers as having been 
stated upon the floor of this House, znd which secured the passage 
of the measure here without any co~siderable debate. I have here 
a statement which I happened to cast my eye upon this morning. 
I do not know the gentleman who makes it. 











Representative from the Terre Haute district in Indiana 
aur. Fane is present, and if the gentleman who makes this state- 
ment is not worthy of reputation and not worthy of having it go 
into the RECORD of Congress, I hope he will so state to me, for I 
do not want to quote a gentleman whose word will not be consid- 
ered important in a matter so serious as this. The  eetionnan 
states that after the passage of this law, and after its administra- 
tion proceeded, he met the author of the bill, Mr. Pendleton, as he 
was about to depart as a minister of the United States to the Ger- 
man Empire. e name of the gentleman who makes this state- 
ment is Hon. B. F. Havens, former mayor of Terre Haute. 

Mr. LANDIS. He is all right. 

Mr. FARIS. He is a reputable man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He is indorsed here upon the floor of Con- 
gress by the Representative from that district. This is his state- 
ment: 


The last time George 5. Pendleton was in the United States, at that time 
in, 


land's mi rat Berlin, and about three months before his death, 
pees un him at Wormley’s in this 


I hi city. We had been friends for years, 


talking over matters for quite a while I turned the con- 
eae into political nels We psctwrenes to the civil-service conditions. 
“You know, Senator,” I said, “ that you brought much trouble upon your 


part; by your civil-service law.” 

“ ae vied. “ that is very true; but it is not the fault of that law. It 
is the fault of the bastard civil service which grown up under it. It was 
never contemplated by oe, 08 is author, that a tenure should be conferred 
upon officeholders longer the life of the Administration under which 


they were @ ts aim was to prevent the discharge of officials who 
refused to pay political ts.” i 


assessments. 
Those were the views of the author of the law,” concluded Judge Havens, 
“and were he alive to-day he would denounce as unconstitutional and worse 
than bastards the whole of rules fastened upon civil service as laws.” 


That thoroughly vindicates the gentlemen standing here to-day 
who were present when that law was passed. It vindicates the 
memory of George H. Pendleton, than whom there never lived a 

urer, more intellectual, or more patriotic statesman in the United 

tates, differing though I did with him vitally in the matter of 
political associations and principle. He stood upon the floor of 
the Senate and told the people of the United States, when the 
House had not yet considered this measure, that it was a measure 
that would apply to only ten thousand people in the whole United 
States; that it was limited to operation in the Departments here 
in Washington. 

Is there a man here who believes to-day that it was within the 
scope of the vision of a man in 1883 that this law was to be ex- 
tended down and down and down among the spittoon cleaners in 
the Departments here and to the laborers throughout the country? 
I saw a man the other day who had failed to pass a civil-service 
examination to operate an elevator in a public building in the 
State of Ohio. He had operated that elevator ever since the in- 
vention of the elevator—that or some other—and when the man 
came from a distant town who had outranked him in a civil-serv- 
ice examination, he was asked if he would stay and help the merit 
man to get astart. When he went out of there, the ‘‘merit” man 
told him frankly that that was the first elevator he had ever seen. 


[Laughter. } 
Mr. i , it may be said that this was an extraordinary, 
unusual, and unparalleled case. I say to you that numberless 


comes of the same kind are happening every month in the United 


Mr. BROSIUS. Will my friend allow an answer to the inquiry 
he just made in relation to the position held by Members and 
Senators in 1882 and 1883 at the time of the passage of the bill? 
Not without pa are entirely willing—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As you are to follow me, you can read it 


en. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Unless it is your preference I shall not insist. 
I would just as soon read it afterwards. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Unless it is some matter of personal con- 
cern to me—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. Not at all. 
of the members of the Senate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There may have been somebody who 
favored the law. We always have some people who can see 
farther into a grindstone than anybody else. [Langhter.] 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understood my friend to inquire if there had 

1 & man who was in favor of it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I should like to have his name now. 
_ Mr.OGDEN. Mr. an, I rise to a point of order. There 
is so much confusion that we can not hear what gentlemen are 


saying. 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 
Sh = BROSIUS. It was Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and he 
Mr. GROSVENOR. You can not get me to say anything that 
would indicate my doubt of the integrity, high character, and 
great political acumen of Senator Hoar. 
Mr. BROSIUS. Shall I read his words? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. No, do not read them {laughter}, unless 


It is only a part of a speech of one 
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the gentleman will state to me here that he indorses al! the views 
of Senator Hoar upon every question. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I can not say that, because I am not aware of 
his views on all questions; but [ can say that I indorse the views 
he expressed on that occasion. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Hemay have had a prophetic vision. 
long is it? 

r. BROSIUS. Only a few words. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; read it. 

Mr. BROSIUS (reading): 

Senator Hoar. * * * 

Next, the bill commends itself to my judgment because it proceeds with 
statesmanlike caution in making the necessary experiment and proceedin 
from step to step. It is applicable to only a few of the great public o‘tices 
the country besides the seven Departments existing in the city of Washing 
ton. It applies, I think, to about thirty offices only out of Washington 1 
to the Departments here, and it permits the President, if he sees fit, t 
tend gradually as experience shalt warrant, there being full opportt 
the legislative power to amend or supply any defects in this bill hereafter, 
until finally, if it is found expedient, it shall embrace the entire civil service 
of the country so far as it can be properly applied. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I have not language to ex- 
press my gratitude to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for call- 
ing my attention to the declaration of Senator Hoar upon that 
occasion. It is a complete plea in bar for every one of us who 
stands here to-day saying that we have tried the experiment and 
do not want any more of it. 

The experiment was tried in certain Departments here and the 
Republican party made haste to indorse that experiment and 
nothing more, and Senator Hoar expressly reserved, by the very 
necessary inference of his language, the right of every man, when 
he had seen the impropriety of the experiment, to stop it. Here 
is what he says: 

There being full opportentis for the legislative power to amend ov su} ply 
any defects in this bill hereafter, until finally, if it is found expedient, it shall 
embrace, etc. 

I stand, Mr. Chairman, upon that declaration of Senator Hoar. 
I have tried the experiment, and it has failed. I have tried it, 
and the day has come to supply its defects. I have tried it, and 
I say that its present condition is one which it is inexpedient to 
continue. [Applause.] Thus I stand upon the very platform 
that secured the adoption of this law. Had it been said to the 
Congress of the United States at that time: ‘‘ This measure shal 
be made the shibboleth of party fealty, it shall be the test of good 
citizenship, every man who calls a halt in this direction shall be 
called a ‘ spoilsman,’ every man who differs from somebody else 
about it shall be abused in the newspapers and cartooned as a man 
who would rob the country of integrity in public office”—had all 
this been stated at the time, no one would have voted for the bill. 

Senator Hoar voted for it as a tentative measure and held out 
to the people of the country the expectation that they might stop 
it when they saw fit. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for bringing that matter tomy attention. [Applause.] Wehave 
tried the experiment and we have found it inexpedient, and the 
power that Senator Hoar said was the dominating power is the 
power that we invoke to-day, the power of the legislative depart- 
ment. I want to say one word further with regard to the Presi- 
dent’s action in this behalf. Much as I would like to see him 
stand in unqualified hostility tothe development that has grown up 
here, I say that the branch of the Government more immediately 
responsible than he, the system having been passed along with va- 
riousadditions through the several different administrations of the 
Government, the power that the people have a right to invoke, is 
the power of the legislative department of the Government, and, 
Mr. Chairman, that is what the people of the United States are 
to-day invoking. If the members of this House see fit to hear that 
voice and obey it, they may have the opportunity to hear the pub- 
lic acclaim: ‘* Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

But if you see fit, gentlemen, to disobey that public sentiment, 
you will not be here to defy public sentiment in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress of the United States. [Applause.] The people of this 
country claim the right to ‘control and regulate their domestic 
concerns. It is the fundamental principle upon which this Gov- 
ernment is built. It is the fundamental principle of free govern- 
ment and a necessary incident to it. My objection to the civil- 
service law does not lie in the question of how many men I may 
recommend for office. I want to say this tothe carping Pharisees 
who “bind heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, and place them 
upon other men's shoulders,” when they will not touch them with 
one of their fingers—I want to say this to them: When you attrib- 
ute to a man, a public citizen or a private citizen, an unworthy 
motive for his position on a question of legitimate issue before the 

ople of the country, you advertise yourselves as men who deal 
in that sort of instrumentality and that sort of inducements. 





How 






(Applause. 

en you say that my position on this floor is taken because I 
have somebody in my district who has done me a favor and whom 
I want to reward, you advertise yourselves as men of low instincts, 
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living upon a low plane of morality, and, looking back across the 
line of your political pathways, I should expect to find that you 
had traversed all party lines wherever office had offered you a 
position. [Applause.] 

What have the gentlemen on this side of the question done to 
justify any man in the United States in branding them. as: un- 
friendly to good government? When haveI recommended a man 
for position who was not a worthy man? When did I ever intro- 
duce intoa position of power under this Governmentamanwho had 
served a term in the penitentiary for an infamous crime? When | and there is not a man in the United States of any considerable 
did I ever reward any man that was unworthy for political work | prominence but, while he may deny the sentiment with his mouth, 
done in my district, State, or county? Ic enge the: men who Bg 5 HOS it in his heart. 
are thus indirectly insinuating against the integrity of men better have stood here during all these twelve years, Talze tle lead- 
than they to come forward and putin specific detail the gravamen | ers of this movement; take the men who rise om: every oceasion to 
of their declarations. bombard the man who opposes the administration of this law, and 

Mr. Chairman, I object to this law and its enforcement because | if you will go to the Departments of this Government, you will 
it has builded up an officeholding class in this country. Beeause | find that they are the most vigilant, the most energetic, the most 
I said a month ago thet I denounced any effort in this country to | untiring in their demand—they do not put it as a mere request— 
create an officeholding class with a life tenure, and the gentle- | in their demand that political bene shall be given to their politi- 
man from Texas [Mr. Baitzy] said that that was the declaration | cal supporters at home. And my proposition, Mr. Chairman, is 
of the Democratic platform, it was heralded all over the United | that when the Americam Congressman, the Senator, the judge, or 
States by these mugwump gentlemen that I had received commen- | even the private individual, whoever he may be, who is a good 
dation froma Democrat. Well, thatis more than any oneof them | citizen, and is doing his duty to-the Government, recommends a 
ever either had or deserved. [Laughter.] Iam glad that there ee areward for service done the country and 
is such a plank in the Democratic platform. I want to tell the | party, and that man isa good, a true, and a fit man-and am honest 
gentlemen—and if this be treason, make the most of it—that when | citizen of the Government, heis entitled to that reward. I would 
Van Wyck announced as the cardinal principle of his platform in | not turn men out of office indiscriminately because:they do not 
the city of Greater New York that if elected he would putnobody to my party, but I do claim: the right to give to the young 
into office but Democrats, a hundred thousand—yes, tens of hun- | men of the country place and position asa reward for their fidelity 
dreds of thousands—of live working Republicans throughout the | to the principles of the party which I espouse. [Applause.] 
United States felt a sympathy for that man the moment he made | But go back with me now tothe fall of 1996. whole coun- 
that declaration. [Applause.] And the governor of New York | try stood trembling on the brink of disaster. I will not be cheered 
gave yesterday a suggestion to those gentlemen over there worthy | by the Demoeratic side of the House for that statement. -[Laugh- 
of their recollection. ter and applause.]. There was a question of honest money, of 

He said that when the late administration of New York City | national ty, of national financial integrity, and the incidental 
went into office there were 15,000 Tammany men holding office in | questions depending upon them that lay at the very foundation 
the city of New York, and when he came back into office there | of our form of government, as well as the question of the inviola- 
were 15,000 Tammany men there yet. That isthe key toit. That | bility of the action of our courts of last resort—the question of 
is the whole of it. Recollect, gentlemen, when you scan the | the — of the Executive to preserve the pens the life and 
morning papers on the morning of the day following the next | the limbs, and the peace of the citizens of the nited States;. and 
election of members of Congress—recollect that I said that the | when the damp dews.of October began to oppress us,as we trav- 
punishment of the men who left 15,000 of the organization of | eled from towns and hamlets throughout the country, we felt—I 
Tammany in the offices of New York City was a just punish- | felt—that the future of my country was inthe shadow. 
ment. Ta ed then to the young men. I could not sit up all night 

That is all there is of it, gentlemen. We might just as well | myself—I — to them to come out and join the standard of 
speak of it. The people of this country believe in -. iza- | my political party, for believed my party to bethe right party, and 
tion. They believein purification within the party. They believe | I believed the other oe thewrong wholly. [Applause.] 
in party administration. They believe that no good ever came to | And I said to them, “Come and help usin the hour of our ex- 
this country but by party action. I challenge any man to stand 
here to-day—the most thoroughly trained mugwump of the whole 
House, whoever he may be—I hope there is no such man here— 
and tell me what enactment, what action of the General Govern- 
ment of the United States that was nonpartisan in its inception 
and execution has been of the smallest value to the people of this 
country. On the contrary, all that we have—the Government 
itself, the very foundation upon which it stands—all that is mag- 
nificent and ae ae in its pepe aera s Font the result of 
party action based upon party primary e ons, party conven- 
tions, party elections. And he who has gotten between. the two 
great parties of the country has been often tlie , however 
innocent he may have been, of throwing the political power of the 
country, or the city, or the county, into bad hands. No good has 
ever come in this country of political action: that was not based 
upon the sound principles of some great political p ~ [Ap 
vase.) So in this connection I stand ready to admit that I am 

@ partisan. 

The pases ie ws The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
é red. 

r. GROSVENOR. I was interrapted so much I should like 

further time, not exceeding five or ten minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask that the gentleman be al- 
lowed to continue for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Ido not think that I shall need so much 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 

_ Hleman from Ohio be permitted to continue his remarks for 

minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARRETT. I shall be very glad to join the other mem- 
bers of the House in granting this request, provided that at the 
expiration of the gentleman’s time I can have not exceeding four 
a upon a personal matter which he has brought into the 

ebate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Of course the gentleman can have the 
time. Everybody will agree to that. 

Mr. BARRETT. If that is agreed to; I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


tleman from Indiana: that. the time of the gentleman from 

hio be extended fifteen minutes, and that. four minutes be then 
granted to the gentleman from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr..Chairman, I believe in the appoint- 
ment to office of the men who:belong to the party which is held 
responsible for the administration of the Government. [am not 
ashamed tosay that I am willing to confer my recommendation 
to office upon the men to whom. [am indebted for political favors, 
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tremity,” and, Mr..Chairman, they came to us, and they helped, 
and the result is known to all men. [. use.| They stood 
with us, they rescued the banner of government was 
trembling in the hands of our friends. They carried it on to vic- 
tory and planted it on the fortifications of success; and when that 
has been done, I am not the man who. will shirk the duty, but 
will say to them, “If I can bring it about, shall have some- 
thing to say in the administration of the of my Govern- 
ment.” [Prolonged applause.] And further, Mr. Chairman, he 
who does it, he who shirks ¢ duty, never will. be and never 
ought to be twice honored by an on to any political office in 
the United States of America. [Renewed applause. ]} 

Have we recommended bad men? If we have, sayso. Let the 
error becorrected. Of coursemistakes may be made at times, but 
as a rule the men recommended for cal preferments in this 
country are the men who have helped.in the great administrative 
measures which have been indorsed by the peopl and they are 
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e, 
the men who should. have something to say and something to do 
with the administration of the Government. [Applause.] 

Now, the weak point of the opponents of this p is this: 
They acknowledge that abuses exist. I will not a to quote 
the gentleman from P lvania (Mr. Brosrvs], whom TI believe 
$0 tne thivanindel teoeah & muck miatelins tes. Applause 
and laughter.] That hg | va fair; but ae 
stood yesterday, w: oquent gentleman.from Indiana 
aes LANDIS] poured out for an hour on this floor a chapter of 

acts that ought toand does shock the sensibilities of every man who 
heard it, I understood him to in effect that he did not doubt 
the statement, but it was a vio. n of the law, and that it was 
not the law itself which was at fault. Am TI tin a the 
gentleman’s remarks when he went further said that ‘there 
was no remedy” for it? 

Mr. BROSIUS. like that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And in effect he said that. there was no 
— Well, gentlemen, if there comes into this harbor 
< 


Mr BROSIUS. Ican not be silent while you male that state 
ment. Lid not ang thet tate Wasi sonmeliy fie 2. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; I will say there is no remedy 


tore BROSIUS. I said it was the best illustration of the spoils 


s that could be 
‘Mr. GROSVENOR. ee ss is the best illustra- 


What have 
the men who-stand with you, done to + one of 


ee Lancaster, Pa.? 
7 Us. Do you want me to reply? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They have done nothing. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Do you want me to reply? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will listen 

Mr. BROSIUS. They did all that the law required them to do. 
They ae wee 

Ms. SROs US: One momen t. Yow have asked me and I wish 


ss OSIUS. And from the aan falas igation an 
. R . ; 
aneiens taken to the Post-Office nt, and I think the 
Second Assistant or First i and Mr. 
Roosevelt, the commissioner, both reviewed the testimony. 
SVENOR, Yes. 


Mr. GRO 

Mr. BROSIUS. And both — ina es if — 
member rightly—I am speaking from recollection— repo 
that the ene eaeeh that it was better not to take 
any action in the xises, but to let it stand just as it was. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, there was the investigation which the law 
required, and after the commission made the investigation they 
could do no more. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thatisit. Thatis the whole of it. 

Mr. no ag All the rest were relegated to the Post-Office 

artmen 
. GROSVENOR. And thereit was, [Laughter.] 
Mr. BROSTUS. That is where it ought to be. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, if [I were im a criminal court, I 
should say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, ‘‘ You havepleaded 
guilty; stand up and'receive your sentence.” There is the whole 
of it. These outrages can not be cured. They have grown up 
under thislaw. They are = and of its administration. 
They are integral parts of the law, and'when an attempt is made 
to reform an abuse it always fails. And yet the says 
we shall hold onto the ship which contains the virus of smallpox 

the a station the quarantine sta- 
tion does not give us 


I say, let us take this and intelligently and patriotically re- 
vise it; reform it in the light of the result of the experiment that 
Senator ae es about. Make itoveragain. If thereis 
in our plan of salvation a scheme that reaches total depravity, let 
us tate and convert over again this law, and if we find that 
we have no remedy for total depravity, let us kill the institution. 


{Laughter and applause. 
mars salliver ents oadbiantems There be those in this 


ciple of 
Se dol. There of who Bat ima 
. are some of you say 0 
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do I, as to certain es, 
But we serve 


or executive, and destroy the whole 


ee eer tts Canine oar einion. What 
a , : a anent. 8 tI _ 
,. but I wan 

it to be understood that while we honestly believe that there is 
the and form of this matter that 


tuated, yet we believe 
“the benetits that rather 
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Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 
OF PENNSYELVANTIA, 
Iy THe. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 10, 1898. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


ty under consideration the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for 


ve, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BRUMM said: 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: When our fathers rejected the dogma of passive 


obedience and the divine right of kings to rule, they declared that 
the people could and should rule themselves. They then reversed 
the old order under which the 
of the hereditary rulers and public officials and said that all rulers 
and: public officials shall be subjects and servants of the people. 


ple were subjects and servants 


They established this Government upon the principle that all 


offices are held as a public trust and at the will of the people and 
not by hereditary re arbitrary tenure, or any prerogative but 
that of the people; 


that they should be created only by the people 
and exercised only for the people. No natural rights were sur- 

except the mutual concessions set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of our country. 

Under the monarchical system the patronage of the king (con- 
sisting of offices, dignities, etc.) is the great power behind the 
throne which enables him to rule with an iron hand. There all 
power and authority originates at the top, is centered in a single 
person, and runs downward, as all rights, honors, dignities, offices, 
or franchises are obtained directly or indirectly from his royal 
majesty, and under his will has cither a life tenure or may be 
held eternally, as the king never dies, for in one breath they pro- 
claim, “The king is dead, long live the king!” 

With our system, however, all political power starts at the bot- 
tom and runs <_— Here it rests, or onght to rest, on a foun- 
dation as deep, broad, and comprehensiveas the aggregated power 
of this mighty Republic. Here this power is, or ought to be, 
divided: among 70,000,000 freemen, each having an equal voice and 
equal share in its control and distribution. Therefore all offices 
should be of short and well-defined tenure, so that the people may 
always have them well in hand and under their control, for the 
nearer you keep them to the people the better. I would have 
them hug them to their bosoms closer and closer that they would 
lovethem more and more as time rolls on, and grow more jealous 
of their political rights and more eager and enthusiastic in the 
performance of their political duties. 

Sir,.every American citizen ought to be a politician in theory 
and im iceo—active, aggressive, and enthusiastic at all times. 
Not o a the general election, but at the minor and more espe- 
cially prim elections, meetings, and conventions. You 
mugwumps and those of your ilk have done more to debauch 
and degrade politics by trying to make it odious than all the 
active working politicians co ever accomplish if you did not 
aid them by refusing to do your duty as American citizens. You 
not only fail to do your duty, but by your example as well as your 

i aided by sucl: infamous acts as the misnamed civil- 
service reform law, you are creating and fostering an impression 
not only among the poor dudes and snobs, but also the brainless 
rich and educated fools of our country, that it is not quite the 
proper thing to dabble in American politics. 

In fact these flunikies, in their fits of Germalunacy, Anglomania, 
or Frankofobia, thinkitis quite beneath their dignity and very vul- 
gar to take an active part in our politics, showing that they have 
not brains enough to comprehend the value and appreciate the 
out blessings of our citizenship if properly utilized. There- 

ore I say you are largely responsible for the corruption that ex- 
ists im our politics, especially in our larger cities. If you want 


political reform, you must begin at the bottem—the source of our 


power—purify the vies, town meetings, and conventions, and 
daca clean politics all along the line clear up to the 
nm 
The large vote the candidates of the Chicago platform received 
ear before last was not so much due to the principles enunciated 
im their platform as it was to the feeling of dissatisfaction and 
unrest existing among the masses bry reason of the centralization 
of power and the ee controled by our multimillionaires 
the repudiation denunciation of our republican institu- 


tions by the free-trade mugwumps. 


Many of them, not satisfied with the ease, luxury, and power 
they buy for gold, have entered the markets of Europe to bid for 
the effete and pusillamimous scions of degenerated (so-called) no- 
bility and royalty as they would purchase cattle at auction—that 
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is, knocked down to the highest bidder. Yea, they renounce their 
free birthright to become the lick-spittles of royalty and nobility. 
They barter their own blood and honor and the virtue and woman- 
hood of their daughters and sisters for a mere bauble labeled 
“title.” In this greedy hunt they vie with each other in the dem- 
onstration of contempt for our republican institutions, 

Sir, this seething oo to pander to the so-called élite of so- 
ciety has given birth to the worst enemies of republican institu- 
tions that our country has ever had. It is from this filth that the 
sycophantic mugwumps are hatched, who, like the Pharisee of 
old, assuming an air of virtue they never had, proclaim from the 
housetops, ‘‘I am holier than thou,” and falsely announce that 
American politics is more corrupt than that of the Old World, 
and even from the pulpit, during the Queen’s jubilee, at Trinity 
Church, New York, an American congregation sits and listens, 
without protest, to the divine who lauds the British and denounces 
the American Government. 

Then, I ask you, need we wonder why so many of our people 
expose their weakness by refusing to take that interest that every 
American vitizen ought to take in the politics of our country, and 
instead of denouncing, make it what it ought to be, the proudest 
and most honorable act of their lives to exercise their influence 
and power for good government, and let it be recognized by all 
men that the American who is the most earnest and assiduous 
worker, not only at the final elections but at all primaries, de- 
serves thanks, honor, and reward just in proportion as he gives his 
services to his country. 

Yet the mugwump endeavors to discourage this laudable ac- 
tion by branding them as spoilsmen, that they may eventually 
reap what others have sown, by establishing an aristocracy of 
officeholders for life, which is but a stepping-stone toward title by 
inheritance. They started this warfare in 1883 when they drove 
the Republican party into the error of lowering the protective 
tariff, and when they failed to have the protective features 
stricken from our platform, headed by Curtis, Schurz & Co., they 
bolted the party, tried to usurp the power of the people, assumed 
the réle of reformers, and brought forth this abominable abortion 
to aid them to destroy the party. Nothing since the adoption of 
our Constitution has ever n attempted that strikes more di- 
rectly at the most vital principles of our institutions than the 
efforts of these traitorous mugwumps at concentration and cen- 
tralization of power. 

Sir, you who suppose that the —_ of this country who have 
given this matter any thought have ever been in favor of this 
civil-service deform show your ignorance of the history of our 
country. When the great struggle with the mother country was 
won against privileged classes and all officers were to be selected 
by the people, the only exception to that broad principle was in 
the selection of the judiciary, but even that was not left to a 
standing commission, but was placed in the hands of the Execu- 
tive chosen by the people. This was also extended to the several 
States. But step by step the American people have changed 
that, and now in nearly every State in the Union the judiciary 
are no more the appointees of the executive; they no more have 
life tenure, but are selected by the people for a term of years fixed 
by the people, in accordance with the spirit and genius of Repub- 
lican institutions. Surely, if the judiciary can be trusted to the 

ople, all other branches of government will be safe in their 

ands. [Applause.]} 

Now, one word as to the merit system. Come, gentlemen, let 
us be fair. Does it require more of the so-called meritin the 
eighty-odd thousand positions than it does to be a Congressman? 
The standard of your misnamed merit system is based upen the 
capacity which is at its highest state of development at the period 
of the academic graduation of the applicant, when he is without 
experience, without formation of character, without judgment, 
and in most instances when the insolence of office is most mag- 
nified by the swelled head of the incumbent. 

Now, let me ask my worthy colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Civil Service, what a spectacle would you present 
if placed in competition with your own son (who may perchance 
just have graduated to-day) in the race for this merit, as you call 
it? Sir, who will tell us that our much honored President would 
be able to obtain a certificate that would place him on the eligible 
list? What judge of our Supreme Court could undergo the 
ordeal? How many Senators, Congressmen, or Cabinet officers 


could stand the test? Yet you require of our subordinates that 
which we do not 


possess. 

My friend from Indiana said that he did not want the fellow 
that had a political pull to have the advantage over the poor boy 
who came on his own merits. My dear sir, if there is an Amer- 
ican citizen that has not got a political pull it goes far to show he 
has little merit and ought not to have any political reward. It is 


the duty of every American citizen to have political pull, and it is 
for the purpose of encouraging and cultivating that political pull 
that we ought to reward them for their efforts. 

But you claim to be speaking in behalf of the poor. Let us see. 
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How many thousands of the poor are there that have not had the 
advantage of an academic education yet are more capable of filling 
positions than those who rely upon the stereotype accomplishments 
acquired in many instances by systematic cramming, while many 
others who, though they have the academic knowledge, have gone 
out in the world and buffeted the storms of life, have acquired 
a knowledge and experience more valuable for practical purposes 
than the mere emic knowledge, and who, like our honored 
President, Senators, Congressmen, and judges, having other im- 
ortant matters to attend to, have become rusty in technical 
owledge, and therefore could not now undergo this test and are 
deprived of this privilege. 

Again, your system gives an advantage to the single young boy, 
withouta wife or children to support, over the husband and father. 
You speak for the poor. Sir, your system gives the boy who has 
a college education great advantage over the poor boy who relies 
only on the free schools of our country; gives the advantage to the 
boy in the large cities close to the committees who make the ex- 
aminations and age see deprives the poor boy in the country 
from ps or the examination as he is very often too poor 
to pay fare to the large cities and stay there until it suits the 

leasure of this autocratic board, and then only to have his hopes 
lasted, often, I am afraid, by an unfairand partisan examination. 

When I was first electeda member of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, I secured places in the Departments for four boys. Three 
of them were taken from the mines. Every one of them to- 
day are lawyers. Three are in practice, and one still remains in 
the Department. These four boys went to night schools in Wash- 
ington, after their day’s work was done, because they had no edu- 
cation, One of them had not had more than a few months’ 
schooling before he came here, yet all are now not only members 
of the bar, but honored members of society. 

Had — civil-service system existed then, these boys would 
still be digging coal down in the bowels of the earth. jAaeeer) 
I told you I had an example of this demerit system. I come from 
a district com of one county in the anthracite coal fields, 
mountainous, of gorges and valleys, populated by a mixed, 
heterogeneous ae ge peculiar in many respects; men who are 
largely violators of the law. And yet, while a pac that pic- 
ture on the one hand, I want to say the great bulk are intelligent, 
law-abiding citizens. They were among the most loyal of any 
people in the country. 

hen the war broke out our troops were among the first de- 
fenders that arrived at Washington ahead of all other troops and 
the record shows that one out of every seven of its entire population 
went into the Union Army. As I said, we have a heterogeneous 
poration, all nationalities mixed up. Our criminal calendar is 
rger than any other in the country, and yet we have more 
churches to the population, we have as schools and pay 
higher salaries to our teachers than anywhere else in the United 
States. een) 
Here the hammer fell 
r. BROSIUS. Mr. n, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the gentleman’s time extended for fifteen minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. Ithank my colleague and the committee kindly. 

In my district, consisting of Schuylkill County, a vacancy 
occurred by resignation in the revenue department. I asked the 
collector to appoint one of the many good men who were appli- 
cants for the position. The reply was, ‘‘I can not do it, because 
this office is under the civil service.” It so happened that there 
was no one living in the county who was on the eligible list. 

I said, ‘‘ What are you going te do about it?” The reply was 
‘We must take the first three on the eligible list.” The first of 
the three was a young man just turned of age. He did not live 
in ames oer ny at all. Hecame from Delaware,close by the city 
of Philadelphia, where he had access to the committee. The 4 
ond was a young man 23 years of , from Philadelphia. 
third was about the same age. Neither of these had any experi- 
ence. Gentlemen, what kind of revenue collectors would any of 
those boys have made in a district of mixed population, as mine 
is, where “‘moonshining” had been carried on, where the laws 
are violated, and where it required the best efforts of the good 
peo ac district to secure the prevalence of harmony and law 
and order 

Yet the Department attempted to foist upon us this kind of an 
appointment. We appealed to the Civil Service Commission 

owed that the anol of the service required some experie 
resident of the district having knowledge of the country and the 
pon but we could not move them. Finally the Chief of the 

ureau at Washington said: ‘‘ This is an emergency, and we will 
permit the collector to t the old incumbent, who had been 
replaced by a Democrat by Mr. Cleveland.” [Applause.], Now, 
Mr. Chairman, that is a sample of the workings of this childish 


ought. President Grant said that the better way 


to have an 0 ous law repealed is to enforce it. It issaid that 
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onored President is thislawad nauseam. Well, we 
GT seres thes ts true, saat he is profiting by the advice 
of President Grant, believing that the mt of this law 
will prove itself so obnoxious that the people will demand its ab- 
















publican from office (as he should have done), and replaced them 
with Democrats? And if he had done it, what could you have 
done about it; what remedy would you have had against him in 
this law? Absolutely none. 


+ is not all. Then what a trifling thing it is to revolutionize politics and turn 
— at better fre bo. of the failure of this system can you have | State majorities with such a miserable political abortion which 
than the fact that it such great rtunities for any one | can only be enforced or violated at the whim or caprice of the 


gives 
man to abuse it by using it as a cloak to cover his fraudulent 
ae as was he President Cleveland, who discharged some 
45,000 Republican employees just a short time before the close of 
his term, when he knew that the people had repudiated him and 
his party. He had —— of his own party appointed in their 
stead, then locked the door, threw away the key and proclaimed 
to the world: ‘‘ Lo and behold the beauties of ci 
use. 

(Apuie ave that can with impunity be so abused as this must die 
of its own rottenness. These men now hold their positions by ab- 
solute and positive fraud. Shall we stand here (and I do not speak 
of this in a sense, but as an American citizen) and toler- 
ate such bald and barefaced fraud and then say with my worthy 
coll e of Pennsylvania, ‘‘This is the merit system”? Shame 
on such disgusting subterfuge and trickery. 

But, again, which of a who prate so much about 
the merit system is not y and anxious to have as many of 
your constituents —— outside of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as you can? o that has not asked for the appointment of 
a consulate, or some position, whether in or out of the classified 
service? How many of you have not been the recipients of some 
appointments, and you —_ them without a grimace. Your 
consciences are not seared when you are the beneficiaries. It is 
the old story—‘‘it depends on whose ox is gored.” If anyone is 
guiltless, let him speak, or hereafter forever hold his peace. None! 
Then all are guilty. 

Sir, if you are honest in your advocacy of a merit system, and 
you want real merit, why not confine it to your own political 
party? Will my friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Committee on Civil Service, say that no merit can be 
found within the Republican party? Will the gentleman from 
Indiana assert that you must galavant among Democrats to get 
merit? 

Sir, if merit is the i object you are striving for, surely there 
is merit enough in the grand old Republican party to fill all the 
positions in the gift of the Government; but if you are unwilling 
to confine it strictly to our party, I would suggest that you at 
least give every applicant such credit as is due him because he is 
a Republican, and charge to every Democrat such demerit as he 
deserves because of his political heresies. And as you believe in 
this competitive system, and you seek to reduce accomplishments 
to mathematical calculations, and as we know figures do not lie, 
the first question I would ask is, ‘‘Are you a sound Republican?” 
And if so, I would give him a credit mark of a thousand points to 
start with; and, should he be a Democrat, I would charge him 
with a thousand demerit marks, Then we could be assured that 
with other merits the applicant would enter his office under the 
bright halo of Republicanism. [Applause. 

Sir, what would have been the result of your so-called merit 
system if this civil-service law had been in force when Abraham 
Lincoln was inaugurated President of the United States and the 
Departnients were filled with the most disloyal elements of our 
country, many of whom believed that Lincoln was a buffoon and 
a tyrant, whose sympathies were always with the secessionists and 
who wanted to see this Union destroyed? If the law then would 
have been in force and carried out by Lincoln as you are askin 
our President to-day to carry it out, who does not know that wit 
traitors in every Department of the Government the war would 
have — a ae = oo at Trent and nna a Republic 
wi rom the face of the earth? reat applause. ; , , oe 

i i will not do to say, “That was an extreme case.” Jaw | ee een a eo at ie aantlennan 
that will not stand the test in times of war and danger is unfit to | ,; he cheetah bor ton aeieentan a oo 
be on our statute books in times of peace and safety, But you Th hiecti ‘ 
may say that under such extreme circumstances the President ere was no objection. — : 
need not have enforced it, and if he had put them out and put Mr. BRUMM. I am again obliged to the committee for its 
loyal Republicans in there would have been no way of preventing kindness. And let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I think I am en- 
him from doing it. In that, no doubt, you are correct, for I main- titled to some extra «ime on this question, because I pride myself 
tain that under the Constitution he has the power, with the advice | © the fact that I was one of three Republicans, the only repre 
and consent of the Senate and by the cooperation of the judiciary | sentatives of that party on this floor, who voted against this bill 
and the heads of Departments, to make all removals and all ap- | 4t the time it was passed, and I want a chance to show why I did 
pointments, notwithstanding your civil-service law. it, and will do it again. [Applause.] 

Now, then, let us take another view of it. Suppose that at the | Now, let ussee; under the Constitution there are but two methods 
last election Mr. Bryan had been elected, with all the obnoxious | of creating civil officers or officials of our Government. The one 
planks of his paar. and especially the one proclaiming the | is by election by the people directly or their representatives, in 

sovereignty of the State over the National Goy- | which are included the President, the United States Senators, and 
ernment and the one declaring their opposition to the civil-service | members of Congress. The other method is by appointment. 
law (which, in my judgment, was about the only sensible thing Primarily, all appointments must be made by the President, by 
that the Democratic party, as a party, has done in the last forty | and with the advice and consent of the Senate. But Congress 
years). Would he not under his constitutional right have carried | may vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they may 
out that plank of the platform, and, as a rule, removed every Re- | think proper in the President alone, or in the courts of law, or in 


Executive that happens to be in power. Such a law is a disgrace 
to any legislative body that passes it, and is a dishonor to any 
country that sustains it, for an act without vindicatory sanction 
or means of compelling its enforcement at all times is no law at 
all, but is a cheat and a fraud of the lowest order. [Applause.] 

Then let us be men; let us look these truths square in the face, 
and instantly repeal the entire law and leave this power where 
the Constitution placed it, with the people, where it belongs, 
through their representatives. You can always trust the whole of 
the people better than anyclassofthe people. If youcan not trust 
them, you had better abolish this Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and not stop half way by creating 
life tenures, but go all the way and create hereditary tenure; for 
I maintain that your error is in confounding the two systems of 
government by assuming that patronage is always an element of 
power to the dispenser, while in fact it is only an element of power 
in proportion as it is centralized, as ina monarchy, or segregated, 
as in a republic; that is, while the patronage which originates 
with and is held and disposed of by royalty is a great power, the 
patronage which is held by the people and is placed in the hands 
of the political party of the people is generally an element of 
weakness in the party that holds it. 

Especially is this so if the tenure of office can be no greater than 
the tenure of power held by the Pag dispensing it, because the 
party in peeee, having its friends in the offices, would only have 
one friend for each — while the party striving to get there 
will have as many friends booming their party as there are aspi- 
rants for the various positions, thus multiplying the active fac- 
tors of the party out of power by the number of aspirants for 
office as against the single incumbent of the party in power. No 
President or member of Congress that I know of has ever yet 
strengthened his position by reason of patronage, and that,I am 
afraid, is the motive with many advocates of this abortive system. 
They simply wish to use it as a cloak to shield themselves, fearing 
to take the responsibility and the annoyance they might be sub- 
jected to by their friends. 

Sir, this, in my judgment, is cowardice and infidelity to duty. 
Every man who wants to be a Congressman, or President, or bold 
any office in the gift of the people, ought to assume all the respon- 
sibilities incident to the position, as no one is forced in this great 
country of ours to take any position that he does not wish to oc- 
cupy. Ifitis too much for the President to attend to, let the 
power be delegated to the heads of the several Departments. 

I grant you, sir, that the United States Senators do profit by 
patronage, and I here assert that the only abuse that has crept into 
our national politics (for I am not now discussing city politics) by 
reason of patronage has crept in at the Senatorial pie counter. 
This is because the Senators themselves are too far removed from 
the people, and is a strong argument in favor of changing the 
Constitution so as to make our Senators elected by the people, 
instead of, as now, elected by the representatives who are sent 
to the various State legislatures. We have examples staring us 
in the face in almost every State in the Union of the many evils of 
the present system of electing United States Senators. Change 
that, and there will be no more clamor in national politics about 
‘spoils system.” [Applause.] 

Bat, sir, the strongest argument against this bill is that it is 
unconstitutional. [Applause.] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 
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the heads of Departments. These are the only cnmtione. No- | 


where is there any power that will enable the e ve alone or 
the executive and legislative combined to transfer their power di- 
rectly or indirectly to a commission or any other body. Itisa 
well established rule of interpretation of law that when one or 
more exceptions are specified in the law the power to extend or 
enlarge its operation is limited by the exceptions. 

Now let me read that part of the clause of the Constitution 
which embraces this whole subject. It is as follows: 
shail appoint ambaneeders, thet pablio ministers and consuls, odes cf the 

a am oO Cc 

eae Gent and all other officers of the United Sta aoa a 


on are not herein otherwise provided for, and which be sctabhohed 
w. 


Now, sir, if the provision stopped at this point, no one would 
contend that any commission could have any jurisdiction in the 
premises. Even the civil-service law does not pretend to cover 
the ambassadors, public ministers, consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, or all other officers of the United States the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; but this civil- ce law limits 
itself to the officers embodied in the latter part of this clause, 
which reads as follows: 

Jongress by law vest the a: tmen: officers, 
gn a ee een ee EE diees Tene Oe ein en ae 
heads of Departments. 

And these are the only officers which the civil-service law pre- 
sumes to cover. 

The only difference between the latter clause and the former is 
that the former vests the power jointly in the President and the 
Benate. The latter vests the power in the President alone or in 
the courts of law or in the heads of Departments; but in 
ease are the powers extended or limited more in one 
clause than in the other. Therefore, if under the Constitution you 
can not restrain the powers of the President and the Senate 
jcintly, or they jointly can not delegate their functions or trans- 
fer them to anot. body, then under the same clause the same 
rule is —— to the President alone, the courts of law, or the 
heads of Departments. 

In fact, Congress has no jurisdiction in the matter of appoint- 


ments in any sense except that it may vest the appointment of | 2ot constitu’ 


such inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of De ents. Ha 
done that their power is exhausted, and no law or lution o: 
Congress going beyond that can be of any force or effect. But it 
may be said that the civil-service law ee vides methods, 
establishes rules, ete.—perchance for the relief of the President, 
courts of law, and heads of Departments. 

But the Constitution gives Congress no jurisdiction in the prem- 
ises except as stated above. It is beyond their power to establish 
any law or rule governing it, as it belongs re the first 
instance, to the President and the Senate jointly, and, in the next 


imstance, limits the power of Congress to the taking of the ap- a 


pointment of the inferior officers from the President and 


on an 
forced 


I do not 


any 
one 


which 


the President, courts of law, or heads of 
ments without this law. To contend otherwise 


that Congress could 


this 
than can be exercised 


verning it or them, and every attempt to shift it from 
to that other 


the civil-service law extends or a 


powers of the Presiden 
then it is clear 
statute books. 


t, courts of law, or 


yy be 


another, 
(which includes the President and the Senate), walk totes 
j and fraud. 


of Departments, 


unconstitutional and ought to be off the 
, on theother hand, it does not i 


books. 
On this point I want to read from the Opinions of A 


, volume 13, 
not time to 


the full 


; page 516. Tread pans syllabus, because 
language of the opinion. 


I want you mugwumps, if there are any here, to listen to this— 
to prescribe for office is limited 
A a rer ent ab poesia 
vests the of appointment. 
of law. ot ielioet a 
courts or 


to one or more of these 


; but it can 
or indirectly. 


Now, I want to refer to a decision of one of the courts on this 

es eerste epee etna 3 Cviand e uarely 

> presume, as ore, 

can raiseit but tive). ButJudge Cox, 
in the case of John G. Woods vs. James A, 
General, and Perry 8, Heath, Assistant, says: 


and placing that wer in the President alone, in the courts of | *s 


law, or in of Departments; and having done that, their 
power ends—i. e., the President and the Senate, in the first in- 
stance, can make ia 

instance, the President alone, or the courts of law alone, or the 
heads of Departments alone can make laws governing and regu- 
lating appointments. 

But this civil-service law not only establishes a commission to 
facilitate ae or to create a system, but it practically 
makes appointments, Of course, it does not reach out over the 
entire citizenship of our country, but it does establish a rule 
which limits them to a certain class, and the commissioners aro 
made the exclusive jrdges of their requirements; and when they 
have them classified they tell the President, the courts of law, 
and the heads of Departments, ‘‘ You must take such only as we 
choose to send to you,” and even limit them to three —— out 
of that class, This is giving the commission the right to legislate, 
which is clearly unconstitutional. - 

Sir, if Congress has a right to place in the hands of a commis- 
sion the powes to establish one inexorable criterion, condition, or 
qualification, then Congress can vest in a commission the right 
to create any class criterion, condition, or qualification for a citi- 
zen to hold an appointive office. 

In other words, the executive and legislative branches combined 
can not, by act of Congress, resolution, or agreement, limit, ex- 
tend, or usurp the constitutional right of any coordinate branch 
of the Government, nor can they, or any of them, transfer their 
constitutional duties or responsibilities from one to another. 
Neither can they vest any tribunal with such powers. Therefore, 
as it is difficult to see how the constitutionality of the civil-serv- 
ice law can be legally tested in court by anyone except those 
whose rights or duties are curtailed thereby, it can serve no other 
peepess than to enable the President, courts of law, or heads of 

partments to shirk their duties and throw their bilities 
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ment and which these mn,,wumps tell us is within the purview of 
their power to create, in direct violation of the Constitution, com- 
mon sense, and decency. 
Gentlemen, I want to say that I consider this whole matter the 
political fraud of the nineteenth ventury. I have, there- 
‘ore, no compromise to offer. Iam here to vote and to act with 
all my power to tear this fraud up by the roots. I am here to 
vote for the repeal of this law {applause}, and to stand with the 















clear anddirect. Third, 


tee rome Gn aa Sn en 


act repeal an existing law, especially when Democrats or with an y who will help to wipe this infamous 
i a ame ae not at all necessary to the effectual operation of the at unconstitutional law the statute books. [Applause.]} 
ieeeh Fh attain which makes it necessary to attribute such fogs 

lative power to the commiasion of (Gn the head a eh aewawreres ea 

striage, Egsept ithe single paraolay of removal Yecau of to Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation BilL 
con axdaremmumemanasmantas 


3 
: 
i. 
i 


to 
wer of removal of the 7 
poay other respect. SPEECH 
The second section contains an enumeration of the objects Sw which she oF 
rules are to ; , 
rule adction from thone grading highest, asthe result of fuck exain HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
5 the of to the tion; fora is ? 
terees and District _ Sr aan aa OF LOUISIANA 
Gi eervice from any to contribute to any political an IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
From being coerced into any political action; and for noncompetitive exam!- 9 
nation in certain case for notice to the commission of all appointmen Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 
tt weeld bo a very irrational interpretation which would give tothe words | The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
“and among other which are prefixed to this & | having under eration the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for the 
scope of So erp by hy wey toestab- | legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
rules ha no of the law. If that werea proper | year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 
interpretation of the law, these rules might ne di ach . 
tions to the power o' sppointment, and even take it a’ bends of Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 
one : : : 
the Dept — ifest, a — —_, = Mr. SpzakER: I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 


of the amendment that I send to the desk. 

Mr. PAYNE. I trust the amendment will be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
submit to the House the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On n page line 9, strike out all and substitute the following: 

= at New Orleans, La.: For superintendent, $3,500; assayer, melter 
and refiner, and coiner, at $2,500 each; cashier and chief clerk, at $2,000 each; 
assistant assayer. t meiter and refiner, and assistant coiner, at $1,900 
each; abstract clerk, bookkeeper, weigh clerk, and assayer’s computation 
clerk, at $1,600 each; —— of deposits, warrant clerk, and assistant weigh 
clerk, at $1,250 each; cashier's clerk, $1,100; in all, $31,950. 

“For wages of workmen and adjusters, $74,000. 

“For incidental and contingent expenses, including wastage of operative 

cers and loss on sale of sweeps, 000. 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer from the mint at Philadelphia a part of the silver bullion now on 
storage at that institution to New Orleans for conversion into standard sil- 
ver dollars.” 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has seen fit, in drawing up the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, to go out of their way to 
pro the abolition of the mint at New Orleans, and to reduce 
that establishment to a mere assay office, with a meager allow- 
ance for the salaries of officers and workmen, reduced even from 
what is now accorded by law. 

I can not believe that this step has been maturely weighed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or by the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania who reports this bill—a gentleman whom we all personally 
esteem and a ; 

I have never more surprised than to be called upon to dis- 
sent from and to oppose so unsound and unfair a scheme as the 
proposed abolition of the New Orleans mint, and to find that it is 
necessary on the floor of this honorable House to defend against 
assault a policy so just, so wise, and so long established as the 
use and the operation of that institution. 


AMENDMENT TO INSERT LAST YEAR'S APPROPRIATION. 


I offer an amendment, therefore, to strike out the committee 
proposition, and to substitute the language of the last appropri- 


complainant has an interest. All thatI mean to this opinion 
is that the rules in at = SN 
and do not derive any efficacy from that act. 


While it is true this only to States, yet this breathes the 
same sacred for w. Iam con and shows that 
Dut insists that all shall hav equal sequal privileges ual 

ve eq 
chances, and that they shall have duties equal burdens. 

Now, I will just call attention to two rules of the commission 
which were to by the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. GALLINGER: 


estion 13: 
Soke Git tedeeieg at Cae wctten of Cin apgtieantts beort~ 


When — bill providing for eo mint at er Orleans; with an addi- 
When after brief exercise. applicant should be required to | tio ovision requiring Secretary of the Treasury to transfer 
hop on one foot the distance of about 12 feet.) from the mint at Philadelphia a part of the silver bullion now in 
The ex-Pension Commissioner, Comrade Tanner, under there to New Orleans for conversion into standard silver 


this rule would have a chance for merit in competition with 
a Kansas or a Florida say 

But let us see the second requirement: 

Is J 
a Sole er Cas Tener ain, the Eiecnaes entiemnis or epidemic in the south 

Now, what business is it of this commission or anyone else to 
discriminate against the North or theSouth? Yet r that pro- 
vision this rotten commission a es 
man out of the Departments and replace with a Southern 


aoe you white people of the South would have no chance 


dollars as provided by law. 

I believe, also, that the law should be so amended as to require 
the a of a considerable portion of the fractional and minor 
coins at New Orleans and other mints of the country instead of 
concentrating this eee Philadelphia, That city is far from 
being a central point of distribution to the sections of the country 
where this — of coinage is most deficient, and is also most in 
demand by the body of the people for actual daily use. 

In performing what I regard as a duty to my constituents and 
the people of the South, and especially to the citizens of the lower 
Missise! pi Valley, lam encouraged by the wise action of the House 


if they i that out honestly, for the n would have | in Committee of the Whole, on the 17th of December, in restoring 
beaten you 10 to 1, as are more immune to endemic | theassay office at Deadwood, South Dakota, and the mint at Carson 
or epidemic, in the portion of the United States than | City, Nevada. The committee acted after full and exhaustive dis- 


cussion. Bothsides werefully heard. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Bingham) and others supported ingeniously the 
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licy of the Mint Bureau, and the Representatives from South 
Dakota, Nevada, and Missouri, and my colleague, Mr. Ogden, advo- 
cating a broad and liberal policy of justice to the mining, indus- 
trial, and commercialinterests of the Western States. Thespeeches 
of the Representatives of the West were able, and deserve to be 
studied, as well as the suggestions of the well-informed gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Bland). 

I can not take time to recapitulate their arguments, but I adopt 
them most cordially, not only in their application to the western 
mining region, but to my own section of the country; and I 
cheerfully supported by my vote a policy of justice to those dis- 
tant communities who have done so much to pour wealth into 
our coffers and to stimulate our wealth and industry. They de- 
serve not only a just but a generous policy. 

ASSAULT ON WESTERN AND SOUTHERN MINTS. 


The war upon the Westernassay offices and mints, which I fear 
has just barely begun, is put forward on the pleaof economy. It 
is urged that these assay offices cost the Government some $63.301 
more than they bring in. This plea ignores entirely the object 
for which they were established. 

The idea of their establishment was to stimulate the production 
of gold and silver. 

If the miner can go to an assay office, and there have the exact 
value of his product paid to him, he is encouraged to pursue an 
industry to which we owe in large measure the wonderful prog- | 
ress of the United States since the discovery of gold in California | 
in 1848. The six or seven millions of gold produced in the Dead- 
wood regions, alone, by its quickening influence upon our com- 
merce and industry gives a striking object lesson in illustration. 

Every wise government encourages the production of the pre- 
cious metals by affording facilities to the producer. A govern- 
ment that fails to do so in the most effective manner would sink 
to the level of a barbaric tribe. [Applause.] 

There is no industry so steadily favored by our past legislation 
and no idea more cherished by the people than the spectacle of a 
constant and large addition to our stock of the precious metals. 
Compared with the beneficent results of such a grand and ancient 
policy, the petty economies and favoritism of the Mint Bureau are 
a positive affront to the intelligence of legislative bodies and the 
common sense of the American people. 


A FALSE NOTION OF ECONOMY. 


Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the committee bases its action, in 
proposing to discontinue the New Orleans mint, upon grounds of 
economy dictated by the opinions of the Director of the Mint; but 
where does this economy come in? Is there anywhere any undue 
waste or lack of economy in the New Orleansmint? The reports 
of the Director of the Mint do not disclose such undue waste, or 
any reason for discrimination against it. 

DIRECTOR'S REPORTS FOR 1895, 1896, AND 1897. 

Taking the report for 1896, we find on page 103 the cost per 

piece, excluding minor coins, to have n— 
For the year 1895: 

At Philadelphia $0. 

At San Francisco 0.03056 30.05 

At New Orleans 0.01881— 18.81 

A difference in favor of New Orleans as against Philadelphia 
of $26.67 per thousand. 

For 1896: 
At Philadelphia 


Per thousand 
$45. 48 


Per thousand. 
$0. 027062—$27. 062 
At San Francisco 0. 085222— 85, 222 
At New Orleans 0. 020610— 20.61 


A showing that is much in favor of New Orleans against either 


city. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have figures, taken from the eral book- 
keeper’s account at New Orleans for 1896, which show that the 
cost per piece at that mint is even much lower, namely, $0.01388, 

ual to $13.88 per thousand pieces. 

ow, sir, this cost per piece at New Orleans would have been 
much less if the mint had been run at its full capacity, which was 
not the case during any fiscal year. To reduce the work done to 
a minimum of cost the whole machinery of the mint, with a full 
complement of workmen, must be ae constantly in action. The 
cost per piece is found by dividing the expenditures involved in 


Dur- 


b 
coining by the number of pieces coined during a fiscal year. 
ing the fiscal year 1895-96 the mint operated only on 4,971,818.50 


ounces, and coined 2,620,206 ounces. Its capacity is easily one 
— in subsidiary coin, or six hundred thousand dollars per 
month. 

When we look at the Director’s reports for 1896 and 1897 (ex- 
tracts from which I shall print with my remarks) about the 
economy of the operations, it i that in both departments of 
the Melter and Refiner and the Coiner, the wastage was far below 
the legal tolerance. 

In 1896 the Melter and Refiner, in operating on 15,459,544 ounces 
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¢ a gold, returned an excess of 18.676 ounces of the valne 
0 46. 

At the Philadelphia mint, during the same year, the gold wast- 
age was 28.975 ounces. 

In the coiner’s department at New Orleans, the same year, there 
were coined 5,552, of silver pieces, in dollars, half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars, and dimes, and on settling the accounts of the 
coiner for the year the wastage was only 10 per cent of the legal 
allowance. 

At the Philadelphia mint there were coined 12,877,626 pieces, on 
which the wastage was 17.61 per cent of the legal allowance. 

From the report of the Director of the Mint for the year ending 
June 30, 1897, I find that, on the annual settlement of. the Melter 
and Refiner’s account at New Orleans, he returned a surplus of 
gold valued at $356.41; while in silver his wastage was $101.46, or 
1.03 per cent of his legal allowance. 

At New Orleans the Coiner executed 8,398,000 pieces in dollars, 
half-dollars, quarters, and dimes, and returned an apparent sur- 
plus valued at $231.40, which is accounted for by the sweeps taken 
from the well at the mint. This is not a bad showing as to 
economy, and indicates a clean, careful administration. 

For the same period, the Philadelphia mint shows a loss of 
11.686 per cent of the legal allowances on gold in the melter and 
refiner’s department and 5.446 loss in the coiner’s department, and 
on silver 2,019.38 ounces, or 13.163 per cent. The cost of coinage 
per piece, excluding minor coinage, is as follows: Philadelphia, 
$0.028421, or a per thousand; New Orleans, $0.013956, or 
$13.95, per thousand; not one-half the cost at New Orleans as 
compared with Philadelphia. 

I refer to this branch of the subject in order to exclude any pos- 
sible suspicion or imputation that the New Orleans mint is not 
conducted economically and on strict business principles. 

ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT AT NEW ORLEANS NOT SPORADIC. 

Now, sir, is this sporadic? We find moro or less the same care- 
ful operation and practically the same and even greater difference 
in favor of the New Orleans mint during every year from 1893. 
Indeed, in the latter year, when Philadelphia coined 21,260,402 
pieces at a cost of $0.0205 per piece, New Orleans coined 9,046,688 
(exclusive of minor coins) at a cost of $0.016 per piece, a difference 
of $0.0045 to the coin. In that year it seems the mint reached 
nearly its capacity. 

In view of all these facts and conditions, my proposed direction 
to transfer silver bullion from Philadelphia to New Orleans 
should not meet with objection. The Director of the Mint states 
the cost of such transfer by express is $5.1240 per thousand dollars, 
— I doubt not but that in large sums a lower rate could be 
secured, Later information gives $4.988 as the cost, and so re- 
duces the difference still f er. Even including this expendi- 
ture, the cost of coinage at New Orleans would be less to the 
Government than at Philadelphia by $1,328 for every million 


coined, 
OTHER METHODS OF TRANSFER CAN BE UTILIZED. 


But, Mr, w inser! there are other methods of transferring this 
bullion which would save the Government any cost whatsoever 
and which have been and are being daily employed in the trans- 
mittal of money and bullion; nor is this without precedent in the 
transactions of the Government. 

I remember an occurrence, which you will find stated in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1895 (fo. 495). The 
stock of metallic money at the subtreasuries had accumulated 
to the depletion of the Treasury at ee and it was 
determined to draw some portion of it back. Ten millions four 
hundred thousand dollars in silver were taken from New Orleans. 
The U.S. war ship Swatara was ordered from the navy-yard at 
Brooklyn and the war ship Yantic from the West Indies to New 
Orleans for the 7 of carrying the treasure to the capital. 
The Yantic remained at the quarantine station, and the Swatara 
brought the entire amount from New Orleans, transferring two 
millions of it to the other boat upon rejoining her. There was no 
trouble, no danger, and no expense, and forty thousand dollars 
saved to the Government. Our vessels are much safer now. 

The Swatara was a screw propeller of 910 tons, carrying 8 guns, 
while the Yantic was not much, if an , larger. Both have 
gone out of the service and given place to the stancber and more 
powerful battle ships and cruisers of the new navy. What better 
service could they render for the time being than thus aiding the 
Treasury in its internal operations and sa for it tens of thou- 
sands of dollars? It ~s not be as exciting as watching for su 
posed filibusters in Florida and Cuban waters, but would certainly 
prove more ae and more satisfactory to the American 
people. On the other hand, if the Secretary of the Treasury should 
prefer to use the means within his py twine 
ters could easily perform the duty. [Applause. 


$12,800,000 GOLD SAFELY TRANSMITTED BY MAIL. 


At the same time that this vast sum of money was shipped 
New Orleans by sea, there was moved by registered mail 


the revenue cut- 
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from 
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Francisco the sum of Ce ten thn a Sepenes 
to the Government save the cost of from the mint or sub- 
treasury to the post-office building. This method is in frequent, 
if not in general, use by bankers nate. Why may not 

this instance 
a atanees of the United States show that the 
average cost of distributing coin is less from New Orleans than 
from any other of the distri —. 

Rate in 1885: Philadelphia, $3. ane cag dollars; New 
Orleans, $2.21 per thousand dollars ; n City, $14.47 per thou- 
sand dollars; al Francisco, $9.23 per thousand dollars. Since 
then the cost has been reduced, New Orleans being lower than the 
others in same proportion, thus affording another strong argument 
in favor of coinage at New Orleans. ere are other consider- 
ations besides the mere cost of mintage that must be taken into 
account in estimating the economical phase of the question. 

OUR VAST STOCK OF BULLION. 
e hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations the 
ek of the Mint stated (folio 52) that there are 110,000,000 
yunces of silver bullion now stored at Philadelphia. Estimating 
the normal capacity of this mint for silver coinage at $2,000,000 
per month by exclusion of all other work and concentrating 
everything inv the matter of coinage there, it would take five or 
six years to coin this mass of silver bullion, even if they did noth- 
ing else. The real capacity for coining silver, together with the 
other work, is about $1,000,000 per month. At this rate it would 
take at least ten years to convert our stock into coin. 
URGENT DEMAND FOR FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

But, sir, I invite your attention to the further testimony of the 
Director of the Mint before this subcommittee, stating the great 
demand for fractional currency; that thé Philadelphia mint is 
running full capacity on silver; that the demand for fractional 
silver has been great from the ist of July last as well as for minor 
coins; that the officers ‘‘have strained every nerve to meet it,” 
and are now coining silver dollars because the number of silver 
dollars held in the asury on December 1, for the redemption 
of Treasury notes, was only $5,170,000 and since reduced to 
$4,864,548," whereas on the ist of March, 1895, it was about 
$29,000,000 annually and in the face of this official statement, how 
absurd it is to sug; that there is no work for the New Orleans 
mint to perform. hy not devolve upon it a part of the work now 
found in the Philadelphia mint? 

Why not have the fractional currency, or minor coins, coined 
at New Orleans, where it can be conveniently and economically 
performed? Why not, at least, have all the minor coins intended 
for the South and Southwest coined there? It would diminish 
the expense at Philadelphia materially, and place the money at 
less cost at a point most convenient for distribution to the sec- 
tions and the — who are in the greatest possible need of this 
coin for their daily transactions. 

LACK OF READY MONEY IN SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 

Sir, gentlemen from such cities as Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston have no conception of the lack of y money among the 
agricultural classes of the South and Southwest. In some sec- 
tions people have had to fall back on the primitive system of 
barter. In nothingis this contraction more stringent than in the 
matter of the fractional currency. It is the duty of Con to 
supply it, and to adopt every honorable expedient to relieve the 
congestion of currency at the so-called money centers. It is but 
too apparent that there is on at ag of some persons, whose 
power over the Government is eq manifest, a policy to con- 
centrate eo the East. They wish the money to be 
there, the mints to be there, the expenditures to be there, and the 
remainder of the now to bear this intolerable burden of suffer- 
ing and poverty; and to be even patient and jubilant because, for- 
sooth, ‘‘money is easy” in New York. Easy to be had by stock 
operators and Wall street gamblers! 

EVIL EFFECTS OF POLICY OF CONCENTRATION. 

We have just seen the fruits of a policy of concentration in 
Cuba, inagurated bys brutal representative of relentless Spanish 
tyranny. Thousands have starved to death and others are now 
suffering. Humanity isshocked at this frightful spectacle of con- 
centration. The examples of our American policy are not so 

Ipable in the dead bodies of victims on the streets and gaunt 
faces of women and children, but the distress, despair, and ruin 
inflicted by the policy of contraction and concentration is 
spread over a far wider surface than in Cuba. It has reached 


more people, brought sorrow to more homes, and has gone on for 
a greater number of og Itisa short-sighted policy. The re- 
duction of at Fall River of 30,800 operatives, and at other 
points in New land; the recent bank failures in Philadelphia; 


the Hazleton massacre of Pennsylvania, should warn you that 
you can not build yd prosperity on principles and policies which 
take no account of great agricultural and producing sections 


of the Union. [Applause.] 
*Last year’s redemption, $14,816,000. 
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OUR EARLY MINTS AND THEIR ORGANIZATION. 

The General Government, under our Constitution, was inaugu- 
rated on the 30th April, 1789, at the city of New York, but the seat 
of government was soon afterwards transferred to Philadelphia, to 
remain there for ten years before being carried to a permanent 
capital at this point on the Potomac River. In the year 1792 Con- 
gress first made provision for establishing a mint, to be situated 
and carried on at Philadelphia, but mark the language, “for the 
time being.” Philadelphia was then the capital. It was only a 
small city, but we had then no large cities, and it was: not fully 
developed which would be the commercial metropolis of the new 
Union. Wehad no mines then known to exist in all our boundaries 
to suggest a different location for this mint. 

This was = rae to be a temporary arrangement. If Wash- 
ington, instead of being occupied by a few farmers, had been a 
town of ten to fifteen thousand people, the mint might have been 
put here. If the Capital had remained in New York, where the 
Government was inaugurated, the mint would surely have been 
placed there, and would have remained there to this day. 

When the year 1835 had arrived conditions had greatly change. 
Philadelphia had grown, indeed, but New York had gone to the 
front as the leading commercial port of the Union. The country 
suffered under a dearth of specie money, especially of gold. Mineg 
of gold had been discovered in Georgia and Nerth Carolina, which 
were yielding handsomely for those times, and were expected to 
yield more richly in the future. Then there was Louisiana, ac- 

uired by the wise statesmanship of Jefferson, the growth of New 

rleans, its fair promise as the gateway to a South American and 
West Indian trade, and as a great cotton mart. 

All these concurrent circumstances pointed to the establishment 
of new mints, and by the act of March 3, 1835, the mint at New 
Orleans was created for the coinage of gold and silver bullion, 
and mints for coining gold only were created at Charlotte, N. C., 
and Dahlonega, Ga., where the gold mines were situated. 

In this legislation the Government dealt very generously with 
Philadelphia, as it has always done on every subject. The mint 
there was allowed to remain, though there were no specie mines 
save many hundreds of miles away and though the scepter of for- 
= commerce had passed to New York. 

regret to observe that what was intended as a favor is now 
regarded as an inherent right, to be made a basis for injustice to 
other sections of the Union. 
NEW ORLEANS MINTS—WHEN ESTABLISHED. 

The establishment of the New Orleans mint and those in North 
Carolina and Georgia was not carried without serious opposition. 
Strange to say this opposition was voiced by Mr. Clay, who 
ce | the indefinite postponement of the bill, and contended that 
the mint at a was competent to do all the coinage the 
country required. r. Mangum regretted Mr. Clay’s opposition, 
and mrees that it was necessary to bring the mints to the places 
of production. Another statesman of that day, Mr. Bedford 
Brown, took like ground, urging the expense of transportation to 
the bullion producer. Mr. Benton (‘‘Old Bullion”) and Mr. Cal- 
houn, those great master minds, were the leading advocates of 
the measure. 

Mr. Calhoun said the Government was bound to establish these 
mints; that it was a question of magnitude and of “vital conse- 
quence to the South.” It was a sectional question, but ‘‘ one in- 
tended to extend equal benefits to all the States.” 

Mr. Benton’s observations, recited in his great work ‘“‘ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,” are full cf wise suggestion 
and instruction. 

He took the high ground of constitutional right to the estab- 
lishment of these branches, and as many more as the interests of 
the States required. He referred to the Federalist, No. 44, written 
by Mr. Madison, “ the father of the Constitution,” as he was called, 
that in surrendering the coining power to the Federal Govern- 
ment the States did not surrender their right to have local mints. 
He read the passage from the number which he mentioned, and 
which was the exposition of the clause in the Constitution relative 
to the coining power. It was express and clear in the assertion 
that the States were not to be put to the expense and trouble of 
sending their bullion and foreign coins to a central mint to be 
recoined, but that asmany local mints would be established under 
the authority of the General Government as should be necessary. 

Upon this exposition of the meaning of the Constitution, Mr. 
Benton said the States accepted the Constitution; and it would 
be a fraud on them now to deny them branches where they were 
n 4 
Mr. Benton further urged the establishment of these branches 
as an act of justice to the people of the South and West. ‘‘Phil- 
adelphia could coin, but not diffuse the coin amongthem. Money 
was attracted to Philadelphia from the South and West, but not 
returned back again to these regions.” Local mints alone could 
supply them. France had ten branch mints, Mexico had eight, 
and as to New Orleans, he urged that she occupied the most felic- 
itous point in America for a mint. It was at the point of recep- 
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tion and diffusion. The specie of Mexico came there, and when 
there it ascended the river into the whole West. It was the mar- 
ket city, the emporium of the great valley, and from that point 
every exporter of produce could receive his supply and bring it 
home. 

These arguments of Mr. Benton have lost none of their force, 
but are only strengthened by the present condition of our com- 
mercial relations and the wants of our people. It would be better 
by far to discontinue the mint at Philadelphia and do the work 
elsewhere than to stop the mints at New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco, or to arrest the completion of the mintin Colorado. On the 
yassage of this bill establishing the mint at New Orleans we find 
in the affirmative such honored and great names as Benton, Bibb, 
Calhoun, Kingof Alabama, Benjamin Walkins, Leigh of Virginia, 
Linn, Preston, John Tyler, Daniel Webster, and Silas Wright. 
In the House of Representatives the bill passed by a very large 
majority, and thereupon the building and square of ground upon 
which the present mint is situated were donated to the General 
Government and the buildings erected at a cost of $184,000. The 
results of the measure have fully justified all the claims of its 
advocates. 

The policy thus inaugurated has been steadily kept in view by 
our statesmen for two generations. By the act of February 12, 
1878, the New Orleans mint is included in the enumeration; by 
the act of June 20,1874, the mint was directed to be reopened and 
conducted under the provisions of the act of July 12, 1873. 

In the legislation of August 15, 1876, and June 19, 1878, the 
same policy in respect to the maintenance of the mint is upheld. 

SUMMING UP THE ARGUMENT. 


Summing up the arguments briefly, we find the reasons why the 
New Orleans mint should be maintained— 

First. It is the only mint south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Second. Itis a distributing point for the south and southwest by 
numerous railroads and a grand water system, and distributes at 
a smaller cost to the Government than any other. 

Third. Its workmanship compares favorably with the other 
mints. 

(See report of Assay Commission, 1897.) 

Fourth. Its coinage (exclusive of minor coins) is more econom- 
ical than that of other establishments. 

Fifth. It is central to a large silver-using section of the Union. 

Sixth. It will cost the Government more to ship coin to this sec- 
tion than to mint the bullion there, even after paying freight on 
the latter. 

Seventh. The building and square of ground were a donation 
from the City of New Orleans to the General Government, to be 
used as a mint, and as such has been regarded for over sixty 
years as a fixed public institution. 

Eighth. The Director of the Mint is of opinion that a much larger 
volume of fractional silver coin could be placed in active circula- 
tion if the Secretary of the Treasury were authorized to use any 
silver bullion now in the Treasury, for the coimage of such de- 
nominations of fractional silver coin as might be required from 
time to time by the public in different sections of the country; 
and he also suggests and recommends that authority be given for 
worn and uncurrent fractional silver coin, now lying useless in 
the Treasury, to be replaced through recoinage by fresh coins, 

(See report Secretary of the Treasury. ) 

New Orleans is a point clearly marked out for carrying on such 
a work, being near to the subtreasuries of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans, where uncurrent coin is collected, and good coin 
can be readily put in circulation. 

EBOONOMY WITH A VENGEANCE. 


Mr. Speaker, I am informed that under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the work of this mint was closed on 
the 3ist of December last. It was asad New Year's eve for the 
many skilled and faithful employees to be thus turned out from 
positions they had filled with devotion and credit. 

There was still at the mint 536,111.65 ounces of silver bullion, 
equal to 623,000 dollars, and 17,841.60 ounces gold bullion, equal to 
$332,000 in gold, sufficient to run the establishment.another month; 
and, mark you, there is ample appropriation for the balance of this 
year. What shall be done with this bullion? The Director of the 
Mint informs me it is to be shipped to Philadelphia. 

Here is economy for you! Ship to Philadelphia, ata cost of fully 
$4,000; reship to points of distribution, at a cost of over sixteen 
hundred dollars beyond what would be incurred by shipments from 
New Orleans—even did the average coinage cost alike at each place. 
Can such a policy be defended as wise or just to the interests of 
the Government? It displays either a reckless disregard of thrift 
and economy or a stubborn, if not malignant, purpose to carry 
out schemes that should not be permitted by the people’s repre- 
sentatives. 

A BAD TIME FOR EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the Mint Bureau has chosen a bad 
time to disturb oid and established institutions. It is not wise 
to meddle with the New Orleans mint or the establishments 


existing at Deadwood and Carson City at this time. It is no time 


for revolutions or ee. It is no time to disturb, annoy, 
and alarm sections of the country already suffering and de case’ 
and where the mass of the population believe that the fault is not 
in their own natural resources, their skill, economy, and industry, 
but in Federal legislation that is unwise, partial, and unjust. I 
beg of you not to augment this sense of injustice. [f you must 
do something to indicate your care for the people, in God’s name 
try to build them up, and not to take what they now have for the 
pampered and favored classes of your bounty. 

In the South and at New Orleans we have lately had to contend 
against the surplus waters and floods of the great Mississippi 
River, the ravages and devastation of yellow fever, an importation 
from the West Indies, and the reduction of the selling price of 
our great staple, cotton, to a point below the cost of uction, 
the result, as many believe, of an unwise financial policy; and 
now we are called upon to bear the fresh burden of a hostile gov- 
ernmental policy which reverses the wise precedents and well- 
considered statesmanship of more than sixty years to deal us a 
heavy blow. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand the motives and purposes of the Mint Burean and the Treas- 
ury Department in recommending this action. The intelligence 
and alertness of the Mint Director is undisputed, and the new 
heads of the Department must have given the subject some inves- 
tigation, sufficient, I ae to understand that at best, and 
taking into account all the conditions, there can result no saving 
to the Government. What, then, prompts them? 

TENDENCY FOR A CENTRAL MINT. 

I aes that it is the tendency to have one central mint. 
‘“‘It is English, you know.” Great Britain has but one mint; but 
that country is small, and nineteen-twentieths of its population, 
I dare say, can be reached in ten to twelve hours, con has no 
mines of silver or of gold. 

But, sir, if we must make a change, if the old landmarks are 
to be removed and our mint facilities taken away, let us act on 
some honest and broad, consistent policy. It will not do to pro- 
claim ‘‘Let him take who has the power, and let him keep who 
ean.” 

If we are to have one great mammoth mint and all the others 
are to be dwarfed, cut down, or abolished, let us locate it at the 
proper point. 

hat is that point? If you look to the question of vicinage to 
the mines you must choose Denver, San Fraricisco, Carson City, 
or some Western place near to the gold mines and near to the sil- 
ver minesif the coinage of silver is to be put on an equal footing 
with gold. 

Here is a principle, a policy, for you; one big central mint near 
to the mines. Will that suit Philadelphia? 

But there is another theory, namely, to put your pet mammoth 
mint that is to supersede all others at the great port and money 
center of the Union. What is that city? Not Philadelphia. In 
population she has only 1,200,000 people. Chicago has far more 
than that, and is nearer the center of population. Greater New 
York has over three millions, more double Philadelphia. 
New York has four or five times the wealth, the business, and for- 
eign commerce of Philadelphia. She beats her even in manu- 
factures. 

NEW YORK’S PREEMINENCE. 

She has left her so far behind that she sing 17g Philadelphia 
as merely @ way station. If, therefore, you look to foreign or 
domestic commerce, vast capital and great business, the mint at 
Philadelphia should be dismantled, the splendid machinery moved 
to New York, and the present building converted to some other 
set yn As an clgtall proposition, if our —— of mints were 

ing organized or Hy cmos to-day, Philadelphia would not be 
considered; she would have no claim. I should be sorry to wit- 
ness such a result. The Revolutionary memories of the old city 
plead oan against the “‘ deep damnation” of taking away its 
mint to swell the grandeur of New York; but I must warn the 
age from Philadelphia that the path they are pursuing is 

ull of danger to their own mint. 

If they will but review the history of the mint, how they origi- 
nally secured it as a mere temporary station; how, despite the 
great discoveries of our Western mines and the wonderful devel- 
opment of the import trade of New York and the e trade of 

ew Orleans, they have been allowed to keep and develop their 
mint as the princ one, surely their hearts ought to feel some 
sympathy with ions of the Union. t if they lose 
their mint, the result be due to the mistaken course now being 
pursued. I trust they will agree to “live and let live” as a fair 
compromise ; and, at any rate, that this House will adhere to its 
ancient policy and wise consideration for the different sections of 
the Union. ano 

OUR TRADE TO THE ORIENT AND SOUTHWARD. - 

I have — longer than I intended, but I must not conclude 
without glancing at our trade to the Orient and the countries 
south of us. Whether the partition of China by the European 
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wers is about to occur or is to be deferred for a few years more 
can not say, but events are rere may ah — SS orem 
ee re shall occur; but if the 


pean up or control China our trade there will 
by rae dive hove no adequate Navy to enforce our 
com ial ri interests. 
gee American Republics, with the West 
Indies, and, above all, with Mexico, becomes to us therefore a mat- 
ter of the gravest consequence. New Orleans is the nearest large 
city to grasp this trade. Her connections by rail and steamer, 
both inland and with the countries lying south of her, are excel- 
lent. Mexico, with her immense and only partially developed re- 
sources, is a near neighbor. It is only three days to her capital 
city by rail. Mexico is full of immense mineral wealth. 
here are rich mines in the other countries. The influx of these 
precious metals ought to be encou by all means in our power. 
‘As a part of this wise policy if we had no mint at New Orleans 
it would be our immediate duty to establish one on a liberal foot- 
ing, capable of meeting all the wants which may arise from a 
commerce in which we ought to dwarf every other country on the 
face of the mae This is our manifest destiny. Let us rise to it. 


[Applause. 


The Civil-Service Law Unwarrantably Extended—It Involves 
Perils to our Country and Must be Modified or Repealed. 


The holding of office for life is un-American. It is con to the spirit of 
our institutions. Our e are too sincerely devoted to the principles of 
liberty, justice, and ty to now from them and build on the 
threshold of the twentieth century a 7a a country where 
no classes should exist—whose only ob in life will be, after once getting 
into — study and plan and work to remain in. The system is wrong 
and must ; 


SPREOH 
HON. J. D. HICKS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial ee of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HICKS said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: So much has been said on this important ques- 
tion that there is nothing I can say that would add light or give 
information in addition to what has already been placed before 
the House. I will therefore consume but little time in briefly ex- 
pressing my views on this important subject. I wish tocall atten- 
tion toa matter referred io by my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus], the chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform. He stated that the Republican party is 
committed to civil-service reform, and further, if I understood 
him correctly, to civil-service reform as it now exists, as extended 
by President Cleveland in his order issued shortly before his re- 
tirement from office. 

I desire to take issue with my colleague on this particular point 
and tocall Ris attention to the utterances of the Republican party 
in convention assembled in the great States of Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. In order to show that the gentleman 
is mistaken, I will read an extract from the platform ~~ by 
the Pennsylvania Republican State convention in 1897, It says: 
mere to and renew the ppicdees of the Republican party to 
ee a just, Sa pce e system of civil service, but we de- 


en abuse of — and his 
man and extension of its that which was 
originally contem by the law or required in the interest of gov- 
fra ment, 20 a8 to protect unfit appointees of his own party from ten- 


by See ten OF thoepirts and intent of the law the offices of the Federal 
Government have been with re tives of a single y; the 
standard of been ; veterans of the late war have been 


has 
dismissed to make for tical favorites without just or reasonable 
have made for reasons, re- 


fai use. ] 
Iai te Ohara, pen ney with these sentiments. They are the 


the in State, and if 
there is no other way to remedy Silised thot hes bese om 
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mitted upon the people by this extension of the so-called civil 
service, I will most cheerfully vote to repeal the whole business 
and start again. This is a republic, and the public offices should 
be open to competition to all the people, and no officeholding 
class should be set up or maintained for life tenure. Leta proper 
merit system be placed upon the statutes and a reasonable term 
of service be granted to every successful applicant. This country 
does not want, in my judgment, an officeholding class, nor men 
in public offices who have no politics and are not interested in the 
general welfare and political conditions of the country. I have 
m9 apologies to offer for the position I have assumed on this ques- 
on. 

The young men of thecountry have toiled to build up, strengthen, 
and perpetuate the principles of the Republican party. It does 
not lower my sense of personal dignity to rally the young men, 
nor their elders,in support of the party to which I belong. Ihave 
not reached that position in life, and never expect to, where I can 
look with contempt upon my constituents, but am willing and 
anxious to aid them in sharing the benefits and emoluments of 
this Government. The men who in 1896 traveled thousands of 
miles to hear the words of instruction from President McKinley 
as he stood upon the steps of his home in Ohio are, in my judg- 
ment, entitled to have something to say about the Government 
without being subjected to insult and distress in trying to secure 
admission to its great Departments. They worked for the candi- 
dates of the party, and when I find that one of them applies for 
adniission for — on equal terms in the Administration 
that they helped to place in power, when they are told that thoy 
are good enough to vote and march, but are not good enough to 
hold office unless they can compete in scientific literary attain- 
ments with the students of colleges, I feel like most vigorously 
protesting. Our approval of the applicant for office should be 
based upon his patriotic devotion to the Constitution and laws of 
his country and his fitness to discharge the duties of the position 
to which he aspires. 

These characteristics can never be ascertained by an examining 
board. I prefer fitness for the place rather than mere book learn- 
ing. In the language of General GRosVENOR in his address upon 
this subject, ‘‘ l appeal for the young men of the country; I appeal 
for the mae interpretation of her laws and principles; I appeal for 
the application of the great principles of Abraham Lincoln’s decla- 
ration that thisis a ‘government of the people, forthe people, and 
by the ones sat for this end I will work and suffer if need be.” 

A republican form of government can not be maintained in its 

urity, as was intended by the founders and fathers of the Repub- 
ic, if we permit the establishment and perpetuation of an office- 
holding class [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, we can not fail to 
remember the slogan and the rallying cry of the Democratic party 
in 1892, as they sounded it from Maine to California, and kept step 
to the music and chanted their song, ‘‘Turn the rascals out.” 
This was their war cry at the end of four years of genuine civil 
service by conservative Benjamin Harrison, the record of whose 
Administration will show that none of Mr. Cleveland’s appointees 
were disturbed that had gotten into office by merit, instead of politi- 
cal influence, during the years 1884 to 1888. Scores of the latter 
were permitted to hold over and are yet in public office. 

How well this “‘cry” was observed after power was obtained is 
a matter of history. President Cleveland knew his men, and 
Secretaries Carlisle, Hoke Smith, Morton, and Public Printer 
Benedict were equal to the task to be performed. 

Republicans were dismissed by the hundreds. Eight hundred 
in one day were turned out by Public Printer Benedict, and in the 
Treasury Department Logan Carlisle especially marked the vet- 
eran soldiers for slaughter. Over 1,780 dismissals and resigna- 
tions is the record of this great Department alone during the first 
three years of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, most of whom 
were veteran soldiers and the widows, sons, and daughters of 
veterans—Republicans, of course—and they were discharged or 
requested to resign for none other than partisan reasons. This 
was done under pretense of economy and reform. ‘The places 
were filled by adherents of the party in power, all D»mocrats, of 
course. My attention was especially called to the case of a gal- 
lant veteran soldier from the city of Johnstown, who was dis- 
ee the Treasury Department. His case was but one of 
a many. 

called on Logan Carlisle with papers signed by every Repub- 
lican of the Congressional delegation, asking for the captain's rein- 
statement, protested against his removal, and cited the civil-serv- 
ice act to aid in proving the justice of the claim I presented. The 
result of all ihis was, the veteran was not reinstated, and upon my 
third visit Mr. Carlisle curtly said that Republican Congressmen 
ought to learn that “this was a Democratic Administration.” I 

to take the hint, and bothered him no further. 

The same information was given me at the Printing Office, after 
I had nearly worn myself out trying to secure reinstatement for 
some of the people of my district. The Interior Department was 
put through nearly the same course, though not quite so thorough 
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as the Treasury, and Mr. Secretary Smith filled the places of 


Union veterans with hosts of persons unfriendly to the soldier; 
and scores of persons were sent out over the country as special 
pension examiners who were nothing more nor less than spies to 
pry into pensions in force, instead of aiding in the settlement of 
difficult cases and procuring evidence for the same. How were 
all these men appointed? Where was this great Civil Service 
Commission that is now so jealous of its rights and fearful lest 
the Republican party shall get a few of its own people in office 
and shall turn out some of these that were gotten in by stealth? 

We might, Mr. Speaker, cite instance after instance in which 
the civil-service law was violated during the past four years, and 
when we appealed for fair play we were met by the response, as 
Was given in the Treasury Department, ‘‘This is a Democratic 
Administration.” I have referred to but one instance of many in 
the Treasury Department. Where was the Civil Service Commis- 
sion at that time? How were they acting with a view to enforcing 
the law? 

We appealed to them for protection, especially on behalf of the 
veteran soldiers of the country, and were met with a response 
‘full of regret and sympathy for the dismissed,” but were given 
to understand that ‘‘this was a Democratic Administration, and 
Republicans ought to know better than to ask to have their friends 
continue in office.” 


Notwithstanding all this, the work of dismissing Republicans 


went on until the mints of the country and the revenue service | no drones at and around the public tables; no pensioners at $700 


were purged of the soldier and his Republican friends, and their 
places filled by men and women without any special merit other 
than political influences, and without having undergone any civil- 
service examination. The dismissals and resignations in the 
various Departments during this so-called era of reform were 1,080 
dismissals in the classified and 2,189 in the unclassified service. 
During the same period there were 1,136 resignations in the classi- 
fied and 747 in the unclassified service, making a grand total of 
5,152 dismissals and resignations during the period we refer to. 
There were 1,195 dismissals and resignations in the Interior De- 
partment. These, added to the 1,789 of the Treasury Department, 
make a grand total of 2,985 in these two great Departments of 
the Government. To this you may add further 1,116 dismissals 
This makes the total in these 


in the Agricultural Department. 
three Departments 4,001 persons. 

This was all done, as before stated, under guise of reform and 
with the false excuse of economy. During the same period Mr. 
Carlisle appointed in his Department 1,124 persons, Mr. Secretary 
Smith 829 persons, and Mr. Morton, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 2,023 persons, making a grand total of 4,086 appointments, 


or 85 more than the number that had been dismissed and forced 
to resign. These appointments were all made without the inter- 
vention of the Civil Service Commission. This at once discloses 
the fruitful field upon which Mr. Logan Carlisle, Mr. Smith, and 
Secretary Morton operated. One thousand and twenty-eight 
Union veterans were dismissed from these various Departments. 
After this was done and the Democratic party was about to retire 
from power, was issued Mr. Cleveland’s famous order that is so 
emphatically condemned by the Republicans of Pennsylvania in 
the platform cited, and in this Pennsylvania does not stand alone. 
The other great States have spoken, and fair-minded men of all 
parties insist that the enveloping of this vast army of new ap- 
pointments into the civil service was an unjustifiable extension of 
the law. 

Thus messengers, watchmen, medical pension boards, the pub- 
lic-buildings inspectors, internal-revenue officers, and every con- 
ceivable branch of the public service were included, the appoint- 
ments to which had been made entirely upon partisan grounds 
and on partisan recommendation. Of course such an unjust ex- 
tension of the service is opposed and condemned, and all lovers 
of justice, regardless of party, unite in this condemnation. If 
you deny our young-men the right of public office, the — to 
fill exalted political station, you take away from our citizenship its 
greatest, most ennobling, and inspiring features; you discourage 
honor and purity in public affairs, and encourage corruption and 
the more liberal use of money in our political campaigns; you go 
even further than this, you destroy the desire that should exist in 
the mind of every true American, the desire to participate in the 
Government of the country; you debar him from office; he be- 
comes a drone, and is as indifferent to the duties of citizenship 
and policy of the Government as is the indifferent clerk and em- 
ployee of the Government, who cares not who is in power so long 
as he or she has but eight hours of work to do, at a fair salary, 
and can not be rumored without charges and a trial by a com- 
mission jegalized to perpetuate itself by perpetuating its own ap- 

in tees, 

Phe holding of office for life is un-American. It is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions, and will in the end, if persisted in, 
work irreparable injury. Too much blood has been shed; too 
much treasure has been expended; our people are too sincerely 
devoted to the principles of liberty, justice, and equality to now 





depart from them and build, on the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury, aclass of people—in a country where noclasses should exist— 
whose only object in life will be, after once getting into office, to 
study and plan and work to remainin. The system in this respect 
is wrong and must be remedied. 
Mr. oe what has been said in support of this system that 
can not be as truthfully said in support of a more American method 
of making appointnents, under a merit system improved ro that 
which used to prevail before the enactment of the civil-seryice 
law? The meritsystem has infinitely greater advantages than the 


| system now in force, and then it includes with it no life tenure in 


office. The affairs of our Government were as well—yea, I say 


| better—served by its official force under the merit system than 


under the present. The people were as economically and as faith- 
fully served, and statistics will show and prove fully as efficient 
work and service; and this was without the intervention of a com- 
mission to do the appointing, without the expenditure of a large 
sum annually to maintain a commission and a force to make and 
conduct examinations of a large number of ms not needed in 
the service and who never will be needed. is work can be done 
and ought to be done as the needs of the service demand, by the 
head of or under the direction of the Department that needs the 


| service. 


There would, under a merit system like this, where the appoint- 
ing power would have the power to remove as well as appoint, be 


to $900 a year maintained in the various Departments at eight 
hours a es gi rs who can not and do not perform service, and 
yet are not subject to dismissal or charges that will lead to dis- 
missal for the reason that chiefs of bureaus and heads of Depart- 


| ments are too busy to enter into courts to prove the inefficiency of 


persons they desire to be rid off. It is well known now that when 
an inefficient person is dismissed, the chief of the bureau causing 
or directing the removal is subject to such criticism, annoyance, 
and delay that he is not willing to waste time and bother with it, 
and so the Government is imposed upon by scores of inefficient 
people in every one of its vast Departments. 

o, Mr. Speaker, the time has come to investigate most fully 


| this barnacle that proposes to fasten itself upon the public service. 


The people should be aroused on this important subject, and the 
iniquities and wrongs of the system now in force ought to be ex- 
posed, and if there can be no modification of the law and of the 
forms and methods now pursued in its administration, it ought to 
be and will be torn up by the roots and wiped from the statute 
books. [Applause.] 


Civil-Service Reform. 


SPEECH 


HON. 8. J. BARROWS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday January 11, 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for the legisiative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending Jnne 3, 
1899, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BARROWS said: 7 

Mr. CuatrMaNn: At the risk of being called a Pharisee, a Mis? © 
Nancy reformer, a parrot, a cuckoo, an octopus, a hyena, or some 
other member of the animal kingdom, I would like to speak a few — 
words on the principle of the civil-service law. I have been in- 
terested at the vast irrelevancy of this discussion, in which men 
have ranged through the whole animal kingdom, the earth, ‘the 
air, the water, to find epithets for the civil-service reformer. I 
have been especially interested in what may be called the orni- 
thology of this debate. I have wondered what the great Greek 
comedian who wrote a play entitled The Birds would think of it 
all, and I imagine, with his remarkable power of satire, what he 
would have said of a flock of birds that is hovering over the 
Capitol and paces | in the gallery of the House waiting for an 
opportunity to perch in Government positions and feed at 
the expense of the people when the civil-service law is repealed. 
But there is another bird which ought to receive some considera- 
tion. It is the American eagle. It is poised in the upper air, 
above the heat of this discussion, watching with intense interest 
the outcome and clutching the shield in its talons more tightly. 
That bird is the accepted symbol of the American people. 

It is well that this symbol should remind us of one aspect of this 
matter to which the ident of the United States has called our 
attention, namely: This question of civil-service reform is not 
merely the utterance of the Republican party or of the Democratic, 
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but it is the voice and will 


viction of theirs is not easily 


of the American people, and a con- 
ed. 
This question is not a Pao one. -It is a national question, a 


business ra’ of politics, of wise, efficient, eco- 
anetical in I do not mean to treat it, therefore, ina 
n way, except that I mean to claim for the Republican 
party the honor which justly belongs to it of initiating this reform, 
and mean to hold it up to its responsibility for maintaining it. I 
trust it will not tarnish its record by eating its own wo 
undermining the platform which it has erected. , 
It is not difficult to perceive the issue which is before us. This 
debate has been characterized by t frankness. Gentlemen of 
the Democratic party have freely confessed their desire to be 
classed as “‘spoilsmen.” Not to be outdone in chivalry and frank- 
ness by their opponents, Republicans have made similar declara- 
tions and ranged themselves under the banner of William L. 
Marcy and Andrew Jackson. Of these declarations it may be 
said that they are reactionary currents against the higher tidal 
movements of both parties. They do not represent good Repub- 
licanism or good Democracy or good Americanism. Undoubtedly 
they represent a spirit which is struggling for mastery in political 
life, but it is just as reactionary as it would be to go back from 
the age of steam and electricity to the days of hand power and 
tallow candles. 

This is not a question of the pot calling the kettle black. Both 
arties have condemned in well-measured terms the principle or 
ack of principle involved in the spoils system. The Republican 

party was the first to register an imperative demand of public 
sentiment in the direction of the reform of the civil service. At 
its national convention held at Philadelphia June 5, 1872, it said: 
i er whic itions o 
oe eet ae for ee ant gy ym 
alizing, and we therefore favor a reform of the system by laws which shall 
abolish the evils of patronage and make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the 


essential qualifications for public positions, without practically c ga 
life tenure of office. 


Recognizing the authority of the voice of the people and show- 
ing that both the — felt the need of giving it expression, about 
five weeks later the Democratic party at its national convention, 
July 9, 1872, adopted the following declaration: 


The civil service of the Government has become a mere instrument of 
partisan tyranny and personal ambition and object of selfish greed. It is a 
scandal and reproach upon free institutions and a demoralization dan- 
gerous to the perpetuisy of republican government. We therefore regard a 
thorough reform of the civil service as one of the most pressing necessities 
of the hour: that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute the only valid 
claim to public employment: that the offices of the Government cease to be 
a matter of arbitrary favoritism and patronage, and that public station be- 
come again a post of honor. To this end,it is imperatively required that no 
President shall be a candidate for reelection. 

These initial declarations have been followed from year to year 
in nearly every Presidential campaign by similar aftirmations. 
To assume for one moment that the Republicans habitually cap- 
tured the Democratic conventions, that the Democrats habitually 
captured the aot Foe nye conventions, or that the mugwumps re- 
peatedly captured both in all these years, isan assumption extraor- 
dinary, which might deceive an imbecile, but not a sane man. It 
is not more extraordinary, however, than the statement made by 
gentlemen not without experience in politics that this plank in 
the Republican platform was merely a makeweight, a fringe, a 
decoration. It is true that these gentlemen have always taken 
civil service like a dose of medicine, and a good many doses will be 
weeded before our body politic is pur from disorders arising 

m the spoils system. But in spite of the deaf ear for civil- 
service music which many professional politicians turn, nothing is 
«":.arer than that civil-service reform has been a dominant note in 
the platform literature of both parties. The awkward casuistry 
by which members of both parties have undertaken to wriggle 
out of their en to observe these pledges is unsurpassed in 
the history of political contortion. Wendell Phillips was fond of 
comparing a certain modern politician to a Damascus blade, which 
could be run into a corkscrew scabbard. This flexibility is not 
among the lost arts. It is curious enough to see men in the livery 
of Republicans splitting up their own platforms to get fuel for 
their speeches. 

It reminds meof an experience Ihad on one of the northern lakes. 
I was crossing it in a steamboat; we were heading for the land- 
ing, when the engine was evidently stoppingfor want of steam. 
I was to see the captain take an ax and rip up some 

lanks from the deck. ‘ What are you doing?” I asked. “Oh,” 
© said, “ we are out of wood, and I must burn a few planks if we 
are going to get ashore.” But it is poor policy to burn up the 
hull saip oe of ee fe wre t is Bop —. 
manshi an sink the vesse 
instead of lng . —s 

ortunately the great leader and pilot of the Republican y 
is able to look backward and see the channels of ry and the 


tide marks of public and upon which the Repub- 
lican party has floated, and is ablete Wok Deena 


and 





is to be guided on this great question if it is to be true to its his- 
bel accepting the nomination of the Republican party Mr. 
McKinley showed in unequivocal terms how he construed the 
declarations and pledges of the Republican party: 

The pledge of the Republican national convention that our civil-service 
laws “shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended 
wherever practicable,” is in aeoreng with the position of the party for the 
past twenty-four years, and will aithfully observed. Our opponents de- 
cry these reforms. They appear willing to abandon all the advantages 
gained after so many years’ agitation and effort. They encourage a return 
to methods of party favoritism, which both parties have often denounced, 
that experience has condemned, and that the people have repeatedly disap- 
ews. The Bepublican party earnestly opposes this reactionary and en- 

irely unjustifiable policy. It will take no backward step upon the question. 
It will seek to improve, but never degrade, the public service. 

Thege words were written a yearand a halfago. They correctly 
describe this revolt which I will not say leaders, but misleaders, 
of the Republican party are trying to stir up. In the words of 
the President, they appear “‘ willing to abandon all the advantages 
gained after so many years of agitation and effort. They encour- 
age a return to party favoritism, which both parties have often 
denounced, that experience has condemned, and that the people 
have repeatedly disapproved.” 

This agitation against civil-service reform, so ill timed and mis- 
chievous, takes two distinct forms. There are, first, those who 
demand the entire repeal of the law. This demand is voiced in 
resolutions passed by the A. C. Harmer Republican Campaign 
Club, of Philadelphia, December 9, 1897, and which say, after 
three paragraphs of preamble: 

Resolved, That we condemn and denounce the civil-service law in its oper- 
ation as a step backward, copied from the monarchies of the Old World; 
building up a privileged class of officeholders, unfair and unjust to the aver- 
age American citizen; and 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge and request our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to vote for and use their influence to secure at an early day 
the repeal of the obnoxious law. 

This assault by a band of local politicians has been echoed in 
this House, and the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. SuLLo- 
WAY], in his gigantic assault on this principle of the Republican 
party, declared himself ‘‘in favor of the immediate and uncon- 
ditioned repeal of the civil-service law.” 

There are other members who do not ask for the repeal of the 
law, but who wish to hamstring it, cripple it, and render it in- 
effective. They are willing to have the label, but not the thing. 
It is not necessary to smash a clock to render it useless—all that 
is necessary is to take off the hands—and there are gentlemen who 
would like to modify this law so as to make it a clock without 
hands, incapable of doing what it was intended for. 

th of these attempts are fitly described in the words of Presi- 
dent McKinley already quoted. They are instigated not to pro- 
mote the good of the public service, but to increase the “‘ pulling” 
power of the political machine. 

Massachusetts has been charged with mugwumpery. Consid- 
ering the magnificent vote it rolled up for President McKinley in 
the last campaign, it can bear this charge with patience. ‘The 
latest mugwumpery isfrom the State of Ohio. All previous mug- 
wuimpery pales into modesty compared with the audacious assault 
a gentleman of that State has made on the platform of his own 
eee: If imitation is the sincerest flattery, then no compliment 

as ever been paid to mugwumpery such as has been paid toit by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The distinguished statesman who was attacked is well capable 
of defending himself whenever occasion requires. Lut ais own 
capacity in this direction need not prevent us from recognizing 
the eminent services he has rendered to the Republican party 
and to his country. I happened to be in Wisconsin just before 
the election, and I heard = the men who were managing the 
Republican campaign of the magnificent work which Carl Schurz 
had done in the Northwest in helping to hold the Republican 
party to the cause of sound money; but there is no service which 
that gentleman has rendered to the Republican party, there is no 
service which anybody can render it, so valuable as that of holding 
the party up to its highest duties and its most solemn pledges. It 
is one of the most curious instances of ambidextrous inconsistency 
that, while the gentleman from Ohio with one hand was scourg- 
ing Mr. Schurz for party infidelity, he was trying to smash his 
own party platform with the other. 

I do not intend to enter into any extended argument against the 
patronage system. Its evils have been pointed out in condensed 
statements in the political platform of both parties and in Presi- 
dential messages. They have recently been exposed in the admira- 
ble addresses of the gentlemen from Indiana [Mr. JonHnson]} and 
the chairman of the Civil Service Committee [Mr. Brosrvs]. 
The facts and arguments they have presented are unanswerable. 
I only wish to comment briefly upon one or two features of that 
system. 

One of the strongest arguments against the patronage system is 
expressed in the very resolution I have quoted of the Philaa-.;hia 
Republican Club condemning civil service. “It builds up @ 
privileged class of officeholders; it is unfair and unjust to the 
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average American citizen.” Nothing better describes the patron- 
age system than this. Nothing is more unfair or unjust to the 
average American citizen. It assumes that public offices exist 
mainly for political reward. The great body of American citi- 
zens, who have a deeper interest in the Government and many of 
whom are better fitted to fill places of trust and responsibility, are 
shut out. The patronage system was long a reproach to the 
American people, but in the last twenty-five years they have re- 
peatedly declared that they would no longer be burdened with it, 
and they would not readily consent to be saddled with it again. 

Another argument against the patronage system, which is in- 
siduously seeking reinstatement, is that it turns public offices 
into political asylums. To disparage the merit system we are 
told that it means a life tenure. It means nothing of the kind. 
But even if it did, it would be less expensive than the system of 
maintaining a horde of place hunters at the public expense. Un- 
der the spoils system when there was no place open fora mana 
place was frequently made for him. Men took places not for 
what they couid bring to them, but mainly for what they could 
get out of them. There was a shiftless fellow in a town who con- 
cluded that he would get married. ‘‘ Why, Bob,” said one, an ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘you can’t support yourself; how do you expect to 
support your wife?” ‘‘I don’t,” said Bob, ‘‘I expect her to sup- 
port me.” 

This was the attitude of many a place holder toward the Gov- 
ernment. They did not expect to support the Government to any 
extent. They expected the Governmenttosupport them. In the 
Departments and elsewhere there was also a class who seemed to 
be there simply for the cultivation of an elegant leisure. The 


question has often been raised, How many hours constitute a | 


day’s work? Shall we say ten hours, or nine, or eight? Well, in 
many Government offices it was nota question of a nine-hour day, 
or an eight-hour day, or a six-hour day. It was rather a matter 
of a four-hour or a three-hour day. There were many men of 
ability in various Departments, but I know from personal obser- 
vation thirty years ago that there were many men in Government 
service who thought they were hurting their health if they worked 
over three hours a day. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in those days half the force in 
private business could have donean equal amount of workin half 
the time. Thus the Departments were converted into national 
soup houses, orphan asylums, homes for the dependent and the 
politically incurable. I personally know that in one of the Depart- 
ments was an idiot who was put there simply to draw salary. I 
will not say that he was the only idiot in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, but it was an idiotic system that kept him there at the 
public expense. I sympathize much with this unfortunate class 
of beings, and I have urged before, with word and pen, that they 
should be put under State care. It is a different thing to put the 
State in their care. 

Another argument against the patronage system is that it dis- 
credits and degrades political service. It puts up offices for sale; 
it barters them as a reward for political service. Every leader 
discovers that he has two classes of followers—those who follow 
him attracted by his principles or his personality and those who 
follow him simply for what they hope to make out of him. It 
was so with the founder of Christianity. On one side there was 
a devoted band of disciples; on the other hand those who followed 
Him simply for the loaves and the fishes. Even two of His disci- 

»les so misunderstoed Him as to ask for the two best places when 
eshould get into His kingdom. They had yet to learn some 
nobler idea of sacrifice and service. 

Christianity would never have been propagated if it had been 
committed to the seekers of the loaves and fishes. It was the 
same inour great war. There were men whose souls were stirred 
with patriotism and who: sacrificed -comfort, fortune, health, and 
life for great sentiments and undying principles. There weremen 
on both sides of the struggle who stood conspicuous for thesincerity 
and nobility of their sacrifice, and then there were the band of 
camp followers and bounty jumpers, like the vultures which hoy- 
ered over the army at Sebastopol. It is so in political life. The 
great majority of voters in any district, in any community, those 
who turn the scales in political conflicts, are not greedy and self- 
ish. They do not vote merely for personal reasons. They are 
interested in men and methods, in principles and policies, in peace 
and prosperity, in a government for and by the people. 

It is equally false to assume that all political workers are actu- 
ated only by selfish motives. Political workers are not to be 
classed as bummers and leeches. I have seen no more devoted or 
unselfish service in the cause of reiigion, philanthropy, or educa- 
tion than I have seenin politics. If lL have any reproach to make, 
it is not upon men who fulfill their political duties in caucus, com- 
mittee room, on the platform, or at the polls, but for those who are 
too indifferent or too selfish to discharge them. But when this is 
recognized it must be added that here as elsewhere there are cam 
followers, bummers, vultures, the seekers of loaves and fishes, an 
they are not the ones to dictate the policy of a great party. 


I have no reproach for any man who has a laudable ambition to 
serve his country in political life. This may be said in fayor of 
civil-service reform, that it does not diminish, but rather increases 
opportunity in this direction. It givessome assurance of advance. 
ment, based on character and merit. These — are 
open to any who wish to compete for them. There are other 
eran for those who enter the political arena. Under our 
elective system there are many offices in town, city, State, or 
nation that are open to anyone who is able to command the con- 
fidence of the people. 

There are also many places outside the civil-service rules—more I 
think than there ought to be—and then there are the places which 
have been wisely placed under the civil-service rules, and which 
are no longer controlled by a partisan ring, to the exclusion of 
men and women who are competent to fill them and who have an 
equal right to apply for them. If there is a great competition for 
these i, the Government—that is to say, the people of the 
United States—should get the benefit of it by securing the best 
talent for the salary that is paid. 

I have confined my remarks mainly to the principle of civil- 
service reform because that principle has been violently attacked 
in the House. I reserve for some other time and opportunity a 
discussion of the practical workings of the civil-service law. 
Upon this there is no lack of evidence. We are dealing with no 
untried theory, no baseless fabric of a dream, but with a principle 
whose validity and beneficence have been cemensttiielt in prac- 
tice, which by economy and efficiency has already saved millions 
of dollars to the United States, and, if it is not repealed or ham- 
pered, will save the Government millions more. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. FLEMING, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4751) mane appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FLEMING said: 

Mr. Caarrman; I do not think we can discuss the civil service 
with much profit to ourselves or the country unless we discuss it 
inaspirit of absolute candor. If in the course of my argument I 
shall use lan that seems plain or blunt, I beg to say I will 
not do so with any desire to offend, but solely for the purpose of 
getting directly at the naked merits of the subject. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

In the first place, let me state the case as I understand it. For 

about forty years after the adoption of the Constitution em- 

loyees in the Federal civil service were appointed by the Presi- 
beak or heads of Departments, and held their places generally 
during efficiency and good behavior. In that period there were 
practically no removals except for cause. In 1820 Congress passed 
a law limiting the terms of certain-named officials, such as col- 
lectors of customs, rs, and district attorneys, to four 
years. This law, however, was at the time condemned by Jeffer- 
son, by Webster, by Clay, by Calhoun, by Benton, and other men 
of that —. 

With the election of President Jackson in 1828 substantially all 
the Federal officeholders, of every grade, who were not theavowed 
supporters of the victorious party were removed and their places 
filled with pronounced party men, That precedent was generally 
followed by subsequent Administrations under both wel a par- 
ties, with a constantly increasing tendency on the part of Senators 
and Representatives to encroach the powers of the President 
and to control and dispense ederal patronage not only of 
ae respective States and districts, but of the Departments at 


ashington. 
This tendency culminated later on in the Conkling-Platt im- 
broglio, and still later in the Wellington fiasco. 

After some ineffectual efforts to make a change, the nt 
civil-service law was passed in 1883, the leading objects of which 
were, first, to enable and compel the Executive to gradually sub- 
ject all the minor offices to open competition by actual examina- 
tion of the applicants, in order to test their fitness; second, to 
have the most capable and most meritorious appointed without 
requiring and t the indorsement of a 
Twas ge 








and 
for 
the 


Executive action the operation of that law has been gradu- 
oily extended, in accordance with its declared purpose, 
from one + of the service to another, until it now em- 
braces about 87,000 of the total of about 178,000 employees. 

The old system was called the “spoils or patronage system. 
The new one is called the “ merit” or “competitive” system, and 
both systems deserve the names they are by. The question 
before Con and the country is, Shall we go back to the old 
system or we hold on to the new one? Stripped of minor 
considerations of details, that is at bottom the real issue now pre- 
sented. Some seek to conceal that purpose of the present attack, 
but others openly avow it. 

WHY SOME AUDIENCES ARE UNAPPRECIATIVE. 


i for us Con men to bear in mind the fact that we are 
Pon interested in the question we are discussing. I do not 
k of the motive, but of the fact. To break down the existing 
civil-service system, whether by _— attack or by cutting off its 
necessary supplies, is to increase a of every Congress- 
mian, and especially of those who belong to the dominant party. 
Therefore it is that in the common run of human affairs it might be 
expected that we gentlemen who occupy these seats constitute in 
many respects the most unresponsive and unappreciative audi- 
ence in America that could be spoken to in bei of civil-service 
reform. Thatis true, I think, unless we ought to make an excep- 
tion of a partisan convention, such as General GROSVENOR seems 
to have attended last summer in Ohio, and which he tells us 
«‘ denounced” the civil-service law “in the bitterest kind of lan- 
guage.” Many of the disinterested members of that convention 
were no doubt angered that some Democrats had at last been 
rmitted to remain in the service of their country. Each mem- 
9 perhaps, felt that he had earned a title to an office; and so he 
had if the offices of the Government were the legitimate merchan- 
dise of party leaders. 

Coming from such warm a no wonder he declared 
with great fervor on this floor his belief that ‘95 per cent of 
the people” are opposed to the civil-service law. In another 
country where this same battle for reform has long since been 
fought and won, a high authority said that 99 per cent of the 
clubs were opposed to it—being a raise of 4 per cent over the Re- 

ublican clubs of Ohio; and yet it triumphed there, as it will 
ally triumph here. 

But for the sake of the good name of that great State which 
sent Pendleton, the author of the civil-service law, to the Senate, 
I prefer to believe that General GROSVENOR was mistaken. He 
heard a voice, but was it the voice of the people? Ninety-five per 
cent of the people opposed to the civil-service law! Pray tell me 
in what manner they have expressed their disapproval. What 
body of business men has asked for its re ? t convention 
of farmers has asked for it? What board of trade has asked for 
it? What federation of labor has asked for it? What public body 
of any sort has denounced it ‘‘in bitterest terms,” except the 
Republican partisan convention of Ohio? 

The voice of the people of Ohio ani of the nation called an 
Ohio man to the Presidency, who was bound by his personal 
record and his platform pledge not only that the civil-service law 
should be sustained and honestly enforced, but that it should be 
**extended wherever practicable.” Fidelity to that pledge will 
strengthen him with the best thought and patriotism of the coun- 
try. Infidelity to that pledge woult call down upon his head the 
just condemnation of all good men. His manly declaration to 
this Congress that he intended to keep that pledge of himself and 
of his party was to me, as a Democrat, the great redeeming feature 
of a message which’! could indorse upon no other important issue. 


SOME FIGURES THAT BEAR ON THE CASE. 


The friends of civil-service reform will no doubt cheerfully co- 

operate in any effort to improve the existing law along the line 
of its main purposes. But they will scrutinize with suspicious 
7 every change proposed by its enemies. They will not quibble 
about details of method, but they will contend to the last for the 
principles at stake. 
2 Let us glance for a moment at some res. There are about 
70,000,000 people in the United States. ere are less than 200,000 
Federal employees of all classes. Allowing five office seekers— 
and Ido not use the word in any offensive sense—allowing five 
office seekers for every office, you will have a total of less than 
1,000,000. Here, then, are 69,000,000 people interested in having 
the public offices filled by men and women who are the most capa- 
ble and meritorious an only 1,000,000 interested in getting the 
offices for themselves, and 800,000 of them doomed to disappoint- 
ment. It is true that office seekers are mostly voters, and that we 
have — some fifteen orsixteen million voters; but there is still a 
wide and safe margin at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Moreover, there are now thousands of officeholders and office 
seekers who are entirely satisfied with the principle of the exist- 
ae Pag which aims to reward capacity and merit. They are 

g to stand or fall by that test, which is far less precarious 
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than winning and holding under the old system the patronage of 
some Congressman whose defeat at the polls carried with it the 
dismissal of his dependents. 


I grant you this 69,000,000 may not yet fully appreciate the true 


merit of the civil-service law or the true motives of the attack be- 
ing made upon it, for the law has been persistently misrepresented. 
But they will understand it, and will be made to see that the brunt 
of the criticism it has encountered should have been aimed at the 
violators of the law, and not at the law itself. 


NARROW PARTISAN STRIFE THE CURSE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
We American people, at the beginning of our national exist- 


ence, repudiating the doctrine of the divine right of kings and 
denying the justice or necessity of aristocratic classes, boldly 
announced the principle of American citizenship to be equality of 
rights before the law, and took upon ourselves the responsibility 


of managing our own Government. Duties which theretofore had 


been divided out among kings and nobles and their sycophantic 
adherents were cast upon the masses, and the reign of the com- 
mon people began. 


Such were our outward natural advantages and such the inher- 
ent moral force of our basic principle of equality of rights that 
we grew in strength with the years and stand to-day, by uni- 
versal acknowledgment, one of the foremost nations of the world 
in intelligence and wealth and power. But we did not reach this 

resent height without many a misstep and many a painful blun- 
er. We have not always walked in the light. At times we have 
groped about in the darkness. Yet, somehow or other, we have 
been held back from irretrievable disaster by what many cail the 
saving common sense of the people and others call the guiding 
hand of Providence, but which, let us hope, was both combined. 

Great as have been our achievements they would have been 
greater but for the hindering, hampering fetters of that narrow, 
bigoted, partisan strife which has been so often the curse of 
American politics. In a free government that rests on public 
opinion parties are necessary instruments to give effect to that 
opinion. But from this simple axiomatic truth there have been 
drawn many erroneous conclusions full of evil consequences. 
Because wise men have said that parties must exist among us, 
unwise men have supposed that blind partisanship is a necessity 
and a public virtue. Butnotso. The man who serves his party 
as a means of promoting the public good, and within the limita- 
tions of the public good, is a practical patriot. But the man who 
sinks his country in his party thereby strikes down the only 
worthy object for which his party can exist. 

We need not look far back in our own history to see the disas- 
trous results of overwrought party hate in both sections of the 
country, results which a wise and dispassionate patriotism might 
in some measure have prevented. I thank God that we are grad- 
ually getting away from the bitterness and blindness of those days, 
and that we can mingle here in this Hall as American citizens, 
and that partisan vituperation which once evoked applause would 
now meet with contemptuous sneers. Whatever tends to miti- 
gate the evils of party passion without impairing the vigor of our 
national life I regard as a public blessing. 

The removal of patronage and spoils will not in the least retard 
but on the contrary will accelerate the development of every 
healtuy function of vigorous party action needful for the highest 
expression of an intelligent public opinion. Much evil will be 
lopped off. No good will be lost. 


ONE CONTROLLING REASON FOR FAVORING CIVII-SERVICE REFORM 


And here, Mr. Chairman, | find myself ready to state specifically 
onecontrolling reason why I favor the principles of our civil-service 
reform. By removing patronage and spoils it lessens party hate 
and strife. It has already done soin a measure. It will continue 
todoso. By making all public offices’ the prizes of political vic- 
tory we fan the flame of legitimate party zeal into the fire of de- 
structive party hate. 

When we reflect that the welfare of 70,000,000 of people is to be 
affected by the issues submitted to popular vote, which are so 
often decided by small majorities; when we reflect how difficult 
it is to find out what is wisest and best, even though we search for 
it dispassionately, how dare we, with such responsibilities upon 
us, deliberately help to make ‘‘confusion worse confounded” by 
thrusting into the minds of these final judges of our common fate 
distracting wrangles over petty official spoils? 

The destruction of the spo‘ls system, and to some extent every 
common-sense limitation upon that system, inevitably tends to 
tone down partisan passion, and thus leave the public mind less 
fettered by prejudice and more free to follow the dictates of 
reason. 

In these beneficent results, I repeat it, I find my first broad 
ground for favoring civil-service reform. 

ANOTHER REASON: BETTER CLASS OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the destruction of the spoils-patronage 
system, thus leaving all appointments to subordinate offices open 
to competition of all the people, will tend to give us a better class 
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of public men, including Congressmen, though of course the pres- 
ent House could not be improved upon. 

It is no reflection on myself or any other member of this body, 
but it is the simple statement of a well-known fact when I say 
that some of the ablest and best men in the country, and men, too, 
who are not devoid of an honorable ambition, are deterred from 
entering or continuing in public life by reason of the many disa- 
greeable features that attend the patronage system. They believe 
they are capable of being sound legislators, but they know they 
are not capable of being successful and happy in the réle of office 
brokers. 

It has been a mooted question of late years in the newspapers 
and magazines, and also in the other end of the Capitol, whether 
American statesmanship, especially as exhibited in that august 
body, has degenerated. I will not undertake to pass upon a ques- 
tion of so much delicacy further than to observe that former gen- 
erations undoubtedly have the advantage of us if we accept a 
witty and profound definition by Speaker REED, that ‘‘a states- 
man is a successful politician whois dead.” This much, however, 
is certain, that training in the office-brokerage business can have 
no great effect in developing that personal disinterestedness, that 
studious research, that breadth of mental grasp, and that inde- 
peudence of thought which Edmund Burke must have had in mind 
when he said: 

A statesman is a man who respects the past and improves upon it. 


The public press have recently been making some merriment 
over the statement by a member of this House that the civil-service 
law ‘‘ is making it less possible every year for a poor man to come 
to Congress.” But this gloomy view of the situation would seem 
to be based on a misconception—on a failure to observe that the 
same loss falls on both candidates. When you match a rich man 
and a poor man against each other in a race for Congress and give 
each of them the same number of offices to trade on, if the rich 
man is as good a trader as the poor man (and the chances are he 
will be a much better one) it is difficult to see how the poor man 
is to be injured more than the rich man by taking the whole or 
equal parts of this trading capital away from each and leaving 
them to continue the fight on their personal merits and the prin- 
ciples they represent. Subtracting the same quantity from each 
side of an equation does not alter the equation, and if the sides 
are not equal such subtraction does not alter the relative ine- 
quality. That is true in mathematics, and it ought to hold good 
in politics. It is the demoralization resulting from the spoils sys- 
tem that has contributed largely to making money so powerful in 
our elections, 

The loss of patronage need not put a Congressman out of touch 
with his constituents. There are hundreds of ways in which he 
can do personal service for them and return personal favors shown 
him, as every high-minded man feels impelled to do whenever in 
his power. 
patronage. If I may be pardoned for taking an illustration from 
abroad, a distinguished member of the British Parliament, in a 
public address delivered in this country some years ago, said with 
evident patriotic pride: “I stand before you the representative of 
the largest constituency in England, and yet have not the power 
to control the appointment of the lowest excise officer.” 

WHERE THE PATRONAGE THEORY FAILS, . 

I desire just here to call attention toa fact which seems to have 
been overlooked, The very theory on which the patronage system 
is most plausibly defended, namely, that local Federal patronage 
should be dispensed through the local Congressman of the domi- 
nant party because he has been chosen by the people, fails utterly 
when you apply it to the minority party. ho dispenses the 
patronage in the 126 districts represented by the 126 Democrats 
in this House? Did the people of the districts choose those local 
dispensers? Take my own district and State for illustration. 
Most of its patronage left under existing law is being dispensed, I 
am told, by a man on the other side of the world, in Japan, or 
by his successors and representatives, not one of whom, principal 
or agent, ever received a vote at the ballot box. The aa, 
tion we have had lies in the civil-service law. But for that there 
would have been a clean sweep. 

MERIT SYSTEM DEMOCRATIC AND JUST. 

Those who charge that the civil-service law takes the offices 
away from the people deceive themselves. It does not take the 
offices away from the people. It gives them back to the people 
in the most democratic fashion possible—that of equal rights in 
open competition. Properly administered, it puts the aad man 
on equality with the rich man as no other system can. Under the 
patronage system a man got into the public service because some 
party leader put him there. Under the civil-service law, properly 
administered, he goes in because his merit puts him there. hat 
these fault-finders really want is, not that the offices should be 
given to the people, but that they should be given to the party in 
power. If they would state their — in that form, they 
would clarify their own ideas and do less harm to the law in the 
estimation of the thinking public. 


In any event, we need not feel chagrined at the loss of. 


A THIRD REASON: INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a third reason why I favor the civil-service 
law is that it increases the efficiency of the public service and 
thereby promotes economy. 

Before the law was tried there were many who denied that it 
would increase the efficiency of the service, but in the light of 
the facts developed by experience that denial ought no longer to 
be seriously made. Since the e of the law in 1883 every 
President, speaking for himself and his Cabinet officers, has borne 
willing testimony to its good results, 

While I have no doubt that there are defects to be cured and 
improvements to be made, I do not think that any impartial man 
who will inform himself will pretend to deny that under the ex- 
panding operation of the law of 1883 the public service has stead- 
ily increased in efficiency. The testimony to that effect is over- 
whelming. Let me mention one striking instance. The records 
of the Post-Office Department show that in 1890 the errors in the 

stal service nh 1 to about 2,800 or 2,900 pieces of mail 

andled. In 1897 the average was 1 to about 12,000 pieces 
handled. What is true of the Postal Department is no doubt 
true in large measure of every other Department in corresponding 
lines of work. 

We sometimes hear of so-called competent persons being rejected 
by the civil-service examiners, but we seldom or never hear of 
incompetent persons being accepted by them. There is much food 
for thought in that fact when we are considering increased effi- 
ciency. 

The need of some check on the incompetency of the 
named for Government employees by Congressmen and other 
public men under the patronage system was felt and acted upon 
much earlier than is generally supposed. In 1853 and 1855 laws 
were enacted requiring persons so named to be subjected to a 
‘*pass” examination under the direction of heads of Departments. 
But the = pull was so strong that these examinations 
amounted to very little, and the stirring times that followed en- 
grossed the public mind in other matters. 

Toward the close of the war there set in and continued for some 
years the most flagrant forms of public dishonesty and official 
incompetency the country had ever seen. There was no opposi- 
tion party at that time whose voice was strong enough to be heard, 
and corruption ran riot in the dominant Republican party from 
Cabinet officers down. Pacific railroad frauds, Cred obilier 
frauds, whisky ring frauds, District of Columbia frauds, and 
nameless other frauds showed not only the venality of those offi- 
cers immediately concerned, but also the inefficiency and incom- 
petency of the public service that failed to guard against and 
prevent those frauds. The rolls of employees were packed, and 
useless offices were multiplied to make room for the hangers-on of 
public men who flourished in that noontide of patronage glory. 

That I may not be charged with exaggeration, and to show the 
cause to which such evils were attributed even then, I cite the 
following from the testimony of a witness before an investigating 
committee, as quoted in the Senate in December, 1882: 

The extravagance of the present_system was well shown in the examina- 
tion of the Bureau of Engraving and nting by a committee of which I was 
chairman. Ofa force of 958 persons, 539, with annual salaries amounting to 

The commi*tee 


$390,000, were found to be superfluous and were discha c 
reported that for years the force in some branches had n twice and even 
three times as great as the work uired. 

In one division a sort of platform had been built underneath the iron roo, 
about 7 feet above the floor, to accommodate the surplus counters. It ap 
peared that the room was of ample size without this contrivance for all per 
sons really needed. In another room were found twenty messengers, doi 
work which it was found could be done by one. The committees repo 
that the system of are was chiefly ible for the extravagance 
and irregularities which 


rsons 


marked the administration of the Bureau, and 
declared that it had cost the people millions of dollars in that branch of the 


service alone. 


It is well for those who at minor defects in the Pepe serv- 
ice under the merit or competitive system to be reminded of these 
black pages in our past history under the patron system, and 
as further food for thought along that line, I the following 
from Senator Pendleton’s speech of December 12, 1882: 

I do not say that the civil service of the Government is wholly bad. I can 
not honestly do so. I do not say that the men employed in it are all corrupt 
or inefficient or unworthy. That would doa great injustice to a great num- 
ber of faithful, honest, and in mt public servants. 

But I do say that the civil ce is inefficient; that it is expensive; that 
it is a that it is in many cases and in some senses corrupt; that it 
has welded the whole body of its employees into a great political machine; 
that it has converted them into an army of officers and men, veterans in 
political warfare, disciplined and trained, whose whose time, whose 
exertions, at least twice within a sory hors peries in the history of our coun- 
try, have robbed the people of the fair results of Presidential elections. 

We can well understand how seco Sass this period of our 
history might have caused the brilliant Senator from Kansas to 
say that the purification of politics was an “ iridescent dream,” a 
witty pessimism that the sturdy people of Kansas did not indorse, 

WHAT THE OPPONENTS OF THE LAW REALLY WANT. 


The neglect of duty and control of party politics and the defeat 
of the popular will by Government employees who are paid out of 
taxes gathered from all the people are evils that ought not to be 
endured, And yet those evils are absolutely inseparable from the 











system. Employees who are to. be dismissed summarily 
en incoming e an opposing political party are justified by 
the law of self-preservation in defending themselves as best they 
can. The right of attack and the right of defense stand or fall to- 
gether. Spasmodic efforts for reform at recurring periods may 
ive temporary relief, but the only possible permanent cure is to 
found in a total change of the system. 
It can not be possible that the people are read to bring back 
those days of peculation, fraud, and tyranny. They are surely 
not willing to be forever condemned, like Sisyphus, “‘ up a high hill 
to heave a huge round stone,” only to see it roll back to be heaved 
™ WHY REFORM WAS BEGUN; WHY DEMOCRATS OPPOSED IT. 

For some time I found much difficulty in trying to understand 
how it was that the Republican party, which was honeycombed 
with corruption resulting from many years’ practice of the spoils 
system oa bring to life enough latent virtue to even attempt to 
cleanse itself. Closer study revealed the fact that the party men 


as a body did not willingly enter upon reform. They were driven 
to it by the lash and scourge of public opinion. It was not until 


disastrous defeat at the polls in the Congressional elec- 
bre me 1883 that the Republicans the civil-service law of 
1883, and one motive of their action was to hold their friends in 
public offices if their party should be driven from power, as it was 
in the following year. : 

And just here we find an explanation why so many Democrats 
voted against the bill in 1883 or did not vote at all, though, let it 
be said to our credit, that Senator Pendleton, a Democrat, was 
the chief champion of the bill and many of our leading men sup- 

rted it, such as John G. Carlisle, Sunset Cox, Abram 8. Hewitt, 
W. S. Holman, W. R. Morrison, and others. But many good men 
justly claimed that Democrats were entitled to some reasonable 
proportion of the public offices and refused to vote for a bill 
that would protect from removal the then Republican incum- 
bents. This point was brought out clearly by Senator Joseph E. 
Brown, of Georgia, who offered an amendment to the bill in the 
Senate seeking to remedy this injustice by making a fair division. 
The amendment was lost. But the following significant language 
was used by that Senator at the time: 


If the offices and employments were now divided with anything like 
equality among the different parties and classes of the United States, it would 
be eminently rae to say by this act that politics shall have nothing what- 
ever to do with the selections or appointments. In other words, the selec- 
tions after that time ought to be strictly ee.certiten, and he who wins the 
prize of the competitive examination ought to have it. 

I have no means of getting the exact figures and really supposed 
the Republicans had still a good majority of the offices, but I see 
it stated in the public press by one of the most talented of the 
Washington correspondents that since the two Administrations of 
President Cleyeland the offices are now about evenly divided be- 
tween the two great parties. 

That — so, the conditions required by Senator Brown have 
been fulfilled, and the weight of his name in Georgia and elsewhere 
must be given to the principle of the nonpartisan, competitive 
system. ‘‘Joe’ Brown, as he was popularly called in rgia, 
was always speogeined by friends and foes alike as a man of the 
hardest practical sense and the soundest judgment. His worst 
critic would not sneeringly call him a theorist, as many other sup- 
porters of this civil-service law have been called, though, for my 
part, [do not look with disfavor upon a theorist if he will only 
theorize correctly. When some men take a broad view of compli- 
cated questions, and eralize a simple truth out of a tangled 
mass of facts; when they look beneath the surface and discover 
the principles and laws which obscurely, but none the less surely, 
control the subjects under investigation, other men of a different 
order of mind are fond of characterizing them as “ theorists” and 
‘‘doctrinaires.” 

_ Now, if practical wisdom consists, as it surely does, in discern- 
ing the truth and in adapting proper means to a desired end, then 
these so-called “‘theorists” and ‘‘doctrinaires” are the wisest and 
most practical of men. Wecould not do without them. They 
have always been in the vanguard of the world’s progress, leading 
the way, while their critics brought up the rear. Inthe sphere of 
politics and human rights Thomas Jefferson was the typical doc- 
trinaire and the Declaration of Independence the finest produc- 
tion of his theorizing genius. 

PROGRESS IN REFORM AN HONORABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

Accepting the term as a compliment rather than a reproach, I, 
asan humble “theorist,” declare my belief that the pro which 
the Seale ie have made in recent years, incomplete though 
it be, in resc the civil service from the grasp of the spoils sys- 
tem, is one of the most honorable and distinctive achievements in 
our —an achievement which goes far toward silencing 
nna Seven critics who have moat dat omg jeem ene was 

popular government, an at the people could not 
heal themselves. To turn back our march of weatem now when 
our governmental functions are being cxiented and when our 
commerce is being expanded throughout the world, thus calling 
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ever for increased efficiency of administration, would be an act of 
supremest folly. Let these so-called ‘practical politicians” be- 
ware of putting too low an estimate on the intelligence and virtue 
of the people. My views are not based on the theory of human 
perfection; but they are based on the belief in human improve- 
ment. The immediate task of workers in the field of legislation 
is not to construct a perfect government—that is impossible—but 
to gradually build up a better government. Thatis possible. It 
is not dreaming. [t is practical common sense. 
RELATION OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


I wish now, Mr. Chairman, to inquire, as briefly as may be, what 
relation the Democratic party has borne to this movement for 
civil-service reform, in order that we may more clearly determine 
the party loyalty or disloyalty of those Democrats who, like my- 
self, believe in —eeeee the law in its integrity. 

It is true that wholesale removals from office for political reasons 
were first practiced by the Democratic Administration under Jack- 
son. But we must not forget the conditions that environed him. 
Whether he was mistaken or not, he certainly believed that some 
such drastic measure was necessary to save the country from the 
perils of a centralizing moneyed aristocracy. In trying to coun- 
teract that tendency he set in motion another force which 
swept in an opposite direction far beyond his purpose and which 
gave the Republican party, when it came into power, the prece- 
dent of Democratic practice to use the offices as spoils and thus 
bring back in some measure the very evils Jackson had sought to 
destroy. Dearly has the country paid the penalty of that unre- 
strained party zeal. 

It is also true that Mr. Marcy, of New York, a Democrat, 
afflicted the country with that catchy phrase, “To the victors 
belong the spoils of the enemy,” which, being interpreted, means 
‘*Grab all you can get.” I never hear that expression without 
thinking of the brutal, yet stirring, words that Napoleon is said 
to have addressed to his discouraged mercenaries as they toiled 
over the rugged mountains, ‘‘ Beyond the Alps lies Italy.” Both 
leaders suggested to their followers the same thoughts of pillage 
and plunder. The difference was that Napoleon plundered for- 
eigners, while Marcy plundered his own countrymen. Surely it 
would seem that an avenging Nemesis must have pursued Mr. 
Marcy when we recall the fact that the chief public plunderer of 
modern times bore the name of William Marcy Tweed. 

But defeat chastened the national Democracy, as it always 
chastens men and parties whose spirit it can not crush. While 
corruption still held high carnival in public places, the Demo- 
crats, true to their original principles and trusting to their bet- 
ter natures and their higher ideals, appealed in 1876 to the con- 
science and the intelligence of the country and received the 
response of the people in the election of Tilden to the Presidency, 
despite the fact that the fever of sectional passion growing out of 
the war had not then subsided. 

Let us examine the record. 
form of 1872: 

The civil service of the Government has become the mere instrument of 
partisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish greed. It is 
a scandal and reproach upon free institutions, and breeds a demoralization 
Sagres to the goepetety of republican government. We therefore re- 
gard a thorough reform of the civil service as one of the most pressing neces- 
sities of the hour: that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute the only 
valid claim to public employment, and the offices of the Government cease to 
be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and patronage, and public station becoma 
again a post of honor. z 

I quote now from the Democratic platform of 1876: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that efficient 
economical conduct of governmental business is not possible if the civil 
service be subject to change at every election, be a prize fought for at the 
ballot box, be a brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned 
for proved competency and held for fidelity in the public employ; that the 
dispensing of patronage should neither be a tax upon the time of all our 
public men nor the instrument of their ambition. 

If an exegesis of this luminous text is desired, it may be found 
in Mr. Tilden’s letter accepting the nomination, in which he says: 

We may go wisely on to the abolition of unnecessary offices, and finally to 
the patient, careful organization of a better civil-service system under the 
tests, wherever practicable, of proved competency and fidelity 
clearly foreshadowing the nonpartisan competitive system. 

In order that I may not do injustice to party opponents, let me 
quote the words of that brainiest of Republican leaders, written 
in the fullness of his powers and after the ripest experience in the 
public service. 

Mr. Blaine said: 

Impartiality in the mode of appointment, to be based on qualification, and 
security of tenure, to be based on faithful discharge of duty,are the two ends 
to beaccomplished. The public business will be aided by separating the legis- 
lative branch of the Government from all control of appointments, and the 
executive department will be relieved by subjecting appointments to fixed 
rules and thus removing them from the caprice of favoritism. 

The Democratic platform of 1880 demands: 

Thorough reform in the civil service. 

The platform of 1884 declares: 


We favor honest civil-service reform. 


I quote from the Democratic plat- 
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It is a significant fact that in the Democratic convention of 
1884 a substitute platform was offered by Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
that typical spoilsman of offices and of spoons, embracing among 
other things a declaration in opposition to civil-service reform, 
which was voted down by 7144 nays to 97} yeas. 

In 1888 the Democratic platform says: 

Ionest reform in the civil service has been inaugurated and maintained 
by President Cleveland, and he has brought the public service to the highest 
standard of efficiency not only by rule and precept, but by the example of 
his own untiring and unselfish Administration of public affairs. 

In 1892 the Democratic platform contained these ringing words: 

Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration of the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1876 for the reform of the civil service, and we 
call for the honest enforcement of all laws regulating the same. The nomi- 
nation of a President, as in the recent Republican convention, by delegations 
composed largely of his appointees, holding office at his pleasure, is a scan- 
dalous satire upon free popular institutions and a startling illustration of the 
methods by which a President may gratify his ambition. We denounce a 
policy under which Federal officeholders usurp control of party conventions 
in the States, and we pledge the Democratic party to the reform of these and 
all other abuses which threaten individual liberty and local self-government. 

CHICAGO PLATFORM NOT FOR REPEAL. 

That brings us to the Chicago platform of 1896, which reads as 
follows: 

We are apposed to life tenure in the public service. We favor appoint- 
ments based upon merit, fixed terms of office, and such an administration of 
the civil-service laws as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of as- 
certained fitness. 

Here we find not one word looking to a repeal of the civil-serv- 
ice law. On the contrary, the continued existence of that law is 
recognized in express terms when reference is made to improved 
administration of it. Moreover, we find a distinctindorsement of 
the fundamental principle of civil-service reform that appoint- 
ments shall be based on merit and shall be made in sucha manner 
as to afford ‘‘equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained fit- 
ness. 

These declarations are in irreconcilable conflict with the sys- 
tem of spoils and patronage. Opponents of the report of the 
platform committee in the convention attacked that report on 
the pretense that this plank was subversive of the civil-service 
law. But Mr. Bryan, in that resistless speech in defense of the 
report which won for him the crown of his party’s love and loy- 
alty, met those opponents with the statement that “they have 
tried to strain that plank to mean what it does not mean.” 

There is nothing in the Chicago platform calling for any change 
in the requirements of existing law for entering the public serv- 
ice. It recommends a change only as to the length of time one 
shall remain in the service by declaring against life tenure and in 
favor of a fixed term. Asa matter of fact, the present law does 
not establish life tenure. No head of a Department has any right 
to continue a person in office after he has become inefficient and 
incompetent from age or any other cause. I candidly think that 
declaration at Chicago touched upon dangerous ground, espe- 
cially as it was so easily open to misrepresentation of its true 
purpose. I hope the Democratic party will never go one inch 
further in that direction. Fixing the terms may be the wisest 
course, yet so eminent a Democrat as Charles O’Conor said: 

Short terms and frequent elections are no doubt necessary as to the Chief 
Executive and the legislative bodies. Due responsibility to the real sover- 
eignty, the people, can not otherwise be maintained; but as to all other of- 
fices removals should be for cause only; that is to say, fault or incapacity. 
Rotation in respect to public agents of any kind is a mistake in doctrine. 

But fixed terms, in accordance with the Chicago platform, can 
be established without going wholly back into the mire of the 
patronage system. If such modification is ever attempted, the 
term ought not to be made a short one and the law ought to be 
so drawn as to let the terms break joints, as it were, with new 
Administrations, so as to minimize the evils of political patronage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the face of these unbroken Democratic 
precedents for twenty-five years, and in the face of this declara- 
tion of the Chicago platform and the construction given it by our 
chosen leader in the convention that adopted it, I wish to ask by 
what authority anyone, here or elsewhere, can put my views ont 
of touch with my party’s principles, or say that the Democratic 
party isin favor of the repeal of the civil-service law? We Demo- 
crats always permit wide liberty of opinion, but before a Demo- 
crat can vote to repeal the civil-service law he must abandon his 
party's declarations for the past quarter of a century and must 
step down and off that plank of the Chicago platform. 

THE GREAT ARMY OF INDEPENDENT VOTERS. 

It has been broadly hinted, and I believe openly stated, on both 
sides of this Ghamber that in their indorsements of the civil- 
service reform movement both political parties have consciously 
and peapenty acted the réle of the hypocrite. Ido not make 
such a charge. It may be true of some men in both parties. It 
can not be true of all men in either party. A so-called “‘ theorist 
and doctrinaire” once defined hypocrisy as the ‘“‘homage vice 
pays to virtue.” 

That sounds rather harsh, but no man ever wears the cloak of 
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hypocrisy for nothing. There is always some outside compelling 
force that makes him hide his real self. If the leaders of both 
political parties have indeed acted with hypocrisy in this matter 
of civil-service reform, I find the outside compelling force for that 
hypocrisy in the aroused and enlightened public opinion of the 
country, as expressed by that ever-increasing army of independ- 
ent American citizens whose votes follow their convictions and 
whose ballots have had the power in recent years, and will continue 
to have it in future years, to award victory to that party which 
has most faithfully kept its pledges and best subserved the public 


good. 

It is from this great army of independent voters that the Demo- 
cratic party must get its recruits to fill up the gap of over half a 
million votes by which it lost the last Presidential election. This 
vast multitude, which is constantly growing larger, care but lit- 
tle about the offices, but they demand honest and efficient public 
service, while they themselves are at work developing the re- 
sources and building up the business interests of the country. 
Some of them are tilling fields, some are digging mines, some are 
sailing ships, some are running cars, some are conducting stores, 
some are managing banks, some are practicing law, some are dis- 
pensing justice, some are setting type, some are editing papers, 
some are writing books, some are téaching school, some are heal- 
ing the sick, and some are preaching the gospel, but they are all 
our judges when we party men stand at the bar of public opinion, 
and they are our masters when we go to the ballot box. 

I believe in the principles of the Democratic party. I believe 
they will yet work their way into the minds and hearts of the great, 
independent, liberty-loving masses. Let us as Democrats not 
forfeit the confidence of these people by backsliding into the mud 
of partisan spoils. Rather let us command their support by hold- 
ing on to the nobler ideals of the party, for such a course is, after 
all, in the long reach of the years, the soundest practical wisdom, 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4751) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: The law enacted in 1883, miscalled by political 
eunuchs the “‘ merit system,” was not intended by the majority of 
those who voted for it to apply to more than 18,000 clerical posi- 
tions in the Executive Departments, the average of whose salaries 
would be about $1,200. In clear re of the intent of its 
framers, of the rights of the people, and for partisan purposes it 
has, by Executive orders, been so extended as to embrace over 
90,000 officeholders. Had it been suspected by those who voted 
for the law that the political Pharisees who would be called on to 
construe and execute it would have perpetrated as much fraud 
and humbuggery in the name of reform as they are proven to 
have done it would never have been passed. 

ae in November, 1894, by a more decisive vote of the 
people than any President has ever been; by a majority so great 
that for the first time since reconstructionmore Republicans were 
elected to this House from the Southern States than there were 
Democrats from the Northern, Grover Cleveland issued orders by 
which 45,000 officeholders were given permanent tenure at one 
fellswoop. And this brazen outrage was etrated after he had 
permitted the “ brutal spoilsmen” of his Cabinet and other sub- 
ordinates to remove from office and reduce in salaries thousands 
of Republicans and ex-Union soldiers in violation of the spirit and 
letwr of the so-called reform law and the regulations made in 
pursuance thereof. 

Justice is asking and the people who sent us here are demand- 
ing to know whether there is manhood enough in the Republican 
majority of this House to do its part in righting this wrong. Are 
we so cowardly as to tamely submit to this bunco game of Gro- 
ver Cleveland and the mugwumps who advised and sustain it? 
If we are, the outraged Republican voters of the country who sent 
us here will elect in our stead Republicans or Democrats who will 
not only — for the modification of this system; but for its 
total abolition. The law was never intended to apply to any 
offices except the Departments in Washington, and that alone in 
its application to the clerical force, the maximum of the salaries 
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small whom is $1,800. Could it have been 
only s susebet icussion that it — ever have 
instrument of ‘‘ bru ” to perpetrate 
eek a injustice so ably exposed by the distinguished 
gentleman from O! io, General GROSVENOR, it would not have 
received twenty votes in this house. I differ materially with my 
friend from Ohio on one point. He favors a modification of the 
law: I will vote for its unconditional vr July 28, 1862, Presi- 
dent Lincoln wrote a Mr. Bullitt, in reply to complaints of certain 
Louisiana Union men that the relation of master and slave was 
disturbed by the presence of the Federal Army. He asked, 
« Would you prosecute the war in future with elder-stalk squirts 
with rosewater?” : ; 
~ pe ne in favor of fighting this colossal fraud, miscalled by 
frauds the “merit system,” with elder-stalk squirts charged with 
rose water or cologne, but I am in favor of tearing it up, root and 
branch, as I have nodoubt the great President would be if he were 
living, for no fact is better attested in history than that he acted 
while President upon the maxim that the rewards of the successful 
party at an election should go to the men who carried that elec- 
tion. And if President McKinley is inspired by the sentiment 
expressed by General Grant in his first inaugural address. in which 
he said: “I will have no policy of my own to enforc. against 
the will of the people,” he will place no obstacle in the path to 
the repeal, or, at least, senterial modification of this iniquitous 
measure. 

True, the President committed himself to civil-service reform, 
as he understood it, but he never intended to commit himself to 
any measure under which such frauds could be perpetrated as 
have been under this law. And Iam sure President McKinley 
never believed in that brand of civil-service reform which denies 
to a collector of internal revenue, pension agent, or other disburs- 
ing officer the selectiou of his subordinates, upon whose capacity 
and honesty his fortune and reputation depend. These officers 
give a heavy bond to insure the Government against loss through 
their delinquency. He is reponsible, he has to bear the conse- 
quences of any defalcation or incompetency on the part of his 
subordinates, and I should like for some so-called reformer to tell 
me upon what principle of common sense or justice he is to be 
forced to have as his assistants persons who sign his name to checks 
or carry the key to his safe, whom he does not know and does not 
want,who may be his personal as well as political opponents, And 
it is doubtless true that President McKinley believed that the people 
were in favor of this measure because the loudest shouter for the 
so-called merit system in the United States, Grover Cleveland, had 
been elected by an overwhelming majority over Benjamin Harrison. 
But there were various features of that contest our excellent Presi- 
dent omitted to consider. First, that no party could hope to win 
with a candidate whom Secretary of State John Sherman charac- 
terizes in his memoirs as ‘‘ cold and forbidding.” And secondly, 
that neither the Democratic party in their platform nor Grover 
Cleveland were honest in their utterances for the civil-service law 
honestly administered. President McKinley being himself a can- 


did man, did not reflect that talk from the Grover Clevelands and | 


Hoke Smiths, for reform was the devil quoting Scripture! Presi- 
dent McKinley, in considering the vociferous and loud-mouthet 
pledges of Grover Cleveland for ‘‘ reform of the civil service,” 
should have remembered the negro rhyme: 


De bigger dat you see de smoke, 
De fess de fire 


ess de fire will be; 
And de leastest kind of m 
Climbs de biggest kind of tree. 


De leader at de old camp green 
Dat kin loudest sing and shout, 
to rob some henroost 
fo’ de week is out. 


Ihave said the President was not obligated tostand by a dishonest 
civil service because he had committed himself to an honest one. 
But he has been taught by the last election that it is not the will 
of the American le to have this new-fangled device of life 
tenure in the civil service of this country. How is that will to be 
ascertained? Manifestly by its public expression at the ballot box. 

When William J. Bryan received six and a half million votes 
on a platform of open hostility to this un-Republican, anti-Demo- 
cratic life tenure of office device, emphasized as it was by his 
manly denunciation of the fraud from one end of the country to 
the other, no intelligent mind can doubt the sentiments of the 
large majority of the American people on this question. And in 
this connection I must admit that the candor of Mr. Bryan and 
his supporters on the question referred to is worthy of all praise. 
To-day, if there could be an election on this single issue, unencum- 

by other and most vital issues, Bryan would beat any man 
am Biicans could run 2 to 1 in the electoral and 4 to 1 in the 
Vv . 


© majority of the voters of this country have never at any 
— been in favor of ting the old method of appointment 
ugurated by George Washington and approved by John Adams, 
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Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant by this 
Jew device of life tenure sought to be thrust upon the peaple by 
political adventurers and Pharisees. : 

General Grant, during his first term, so far gave heed to the 
clamors of the advocates of a functionary system, based upon 
competitive examinations and promotions, as to appoint a civil- 
service commission and recommend to Congress that an appro- 

riation be made for its maintenance; but after he had made a 
ew experimental tests of the workings of the system, he declared 
it to be impracticable and wholly abandoned it. Of course, he 
was denounced by the civil-service spoilsmen as a “ spoilsman,” 
and nearly every one of them bitterly opposed his reelection in 
1872, but he was elected by a much greater majority in that year, 
when the civil-service reformers opposed him, than he was in 18588, 
when they supported him. Unquestionably the popularity of 
General Grant was greatly increased by the dirt thrown at him 
by these impudent and pretentious so-called reformers. 

For the righteousness of the demand for the overthrow of the 
fraudulent system of civil service we have had under Cleveland I 
have, in effect, no less sanction than The Nation, of New York, the 
ablest and most persistent advocate of the so-called “merit sys- 
tem.” In its issue of April 22 last it editorially says: ] 

Chicago’s new mayor has announced his policy regarding the places under 
the civil-service law, which he evidently does not expect thatthe leg 
will repeal. There has been great and just complaint among the Der 
that the Republican mayor who was in office when the law went into 





























































filled all the offices with partisan appointees before the day when the com- 
= system was to go into effect. Mayor Harrison says that he will keep 
is campaign pledges and ‘turn the rascals out ” after this fashion 
“All the person appointees of the Swift administration, all those who 
were shovec i 


into places without passing a civil-service examination, will be 
dropped into La Salle street some morning with no blanket to cover them 

Their places will have toibe filled under the civil-service law, for I am not 
greater than the law. If I violated the law, the Republican attorney-general 
might pick me up by the collar, and I might be fined, imprisoned, and im- 
peached.”” 

Commenting upon this declaration of Mayor Harrison, The Na- 
tion, the leader of the so-called merit-system faction, says: 

Nobody can find fault with this. If the present incumbents are men who 
would have been entitled to their places under the competitive examination 
which they ought to have undergone originally, they will stand far the best 
chance of recovering them under such atest now. So longas Mr. Harrison 
will enforce the law in filling vacancies thus made, the partisans who were 
“shoved into places’ against the spirit of the law will not command much 
sympathy. 

For utterance of like sentiments as to about 45,000 partisans 
** who were shoved into places against the spirit of the law,” Gen- 
eral GROSVENOR, of Ohio, and Senator GALLINGER, of New Hamp- 
shire, have within a month been denounced by this same newspaper 
as “‘brutal spoilsmen.” But who could expect consistency from 
amugwump? It is all right to shove Democratic partisans ‘‘ into 
places against the spirit of the law” under Cleveland, but all 
wrong to so shove Republican partisans into places under the late 
Republican mayor of Chicago. 

Mayor Harrison has fulfilled the promise he made last April of 
removing Republicans who were ‘‘shoved into places” in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the civil-service law of Illinois, and though 
the supreme court of that State has nullified his action, I must say, 
assuming the mayor's statements to be true, that in this case I 
sympathize with him as against the decision of the court, as I did 
with the people of the United States when their Supreme Court 
decided it to be unconstitutional to tax the incomes of the million- 
aires of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I denouncesuch fraud andhumbuggery no matter 
by what party or official itis perpetrated. And when President 
Cleveland, and his Cabinet dropped many thousands of efficient 
and faithful officeholders into the streets all over the United States, 
including 1,028 Union soldiers into the streets of Washington, 
“with no blanket tocover them” and in violation of the spirit and 
letter of the civil-service law, Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet offi- 
cers should have been dropped into the Potomac River orimpeached. 
For offenses less criminal this House voted to impeach Andrew 
Johnson. 

Why, sir, so reckless was the late Administration in the viola 
tion of this law that six Democrats, honest men and capable and 
faithful employees, who had been appointed in the pension office at 
Knoxville, Tenn., on the recommendation of the late Senator Harris 
and Senator BATE and my colleague, Mr. MCMILLIN, were, in vio- 
lation of the spirit of the law and against the earnest protest of 
the Democratic pension agent, summarily removed by Hoke Smith 
that he might al their places with his personal henchmen who 
were carpetbagged from Georgia to East Tennessee for that pur 
pose. And there were peculiar hardships in some of the removals 
thus made. Men with large families to support were kicked out 
to give place to men without families; but they must be provided 
for because they were the henchmen of the then Secretary of the 
Interior. And yet this fellow Smith was never criticised by the 
Nation, of New York, and the other reformers, because, in news- 
paper interviews, he always talked loudly for the ‘‘ merit system.” 

hen that ardent friend of freedom, Madame Rvland, bared her 
neck to the executioner, she exclaimed: ‘‘O Liberty! What crimes 
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are committed in thy name!” And in investigating the fraudu- 
lent use made by the Cieveland Administration of the so-called 
merit law the exclamation naturally comes from a sincere man: 
‘“‘O Reform! What frauds are perpetrated in thy name!” 

Pity these pinchbeck reformers and hypocrites Xo not remember 
the words of our Saviour that ‘‘ publicans and harlots shall inherit 
the kingdom of God before the Pharisees.” 

These reformers remind me of the chap in Maine who said he 
wus in favor of the prohibitory liquor law of that State but ‘‘ agin 
its enforcement.” After the so-called prohibitory liquor law had 
been in operation in Kansas for about a year that brilliant and 
able man, John J. Ingalls, was asked how it worked. He replied: 
‘‘ Admirably; the temperance people have the law and they are 
happy, and the boys have all the whisky they can drink and they 
are ou. and everybody is contented and happy.” So, under 
Grover Cleveland, the mugwumps had from him civil-service 
orders and proclamations, and declarations from his Cabinet for 
reform, and the Civil Service Commissioners and clerks drew 
their salaries,and they were all happy; and the Democrats got all 
the offices for life, as they supposed, and they were as happy as a 
colored brother in a watermelon patch. 

In this connection I will quote the opinion entertained by the 
lamented James G. Blaine of these mugwump reformers, In a 
letter to President-elect Garfield, he said of them: 

They are the worst possible political advisers, ‘puna of men, shoutinga 
shibboleth which represents nothing of practical reform that you are not 
a thousand times pledged to. They are noisy, but not numerous; pharisaical, 
but not practical; ambitious, but not wise; pretentious, but not powerful. 

Ido not doubt when this law was enacted fourteen years ago 
that there was room for improvement in the personnel of the.civil 
service, and that there were some men in office who might be put 
out with advantage to the country in some cases, but that may be 
truthfully said of every period of our history since the foundation 
of the Government, and never with more truth than of the class of 
men who have obtained official station by the operation of this 
law. 

But the people have never wanted to supplant the system estab- 
lished by the fathers of this Republic for this new device, pat- 
ented and labeled for political purposes as ‘‘ Civil-service reform,” 
‘The merit system,” and such catch phrases. They do not want 
official pedagogism even as a substitute for official demagogism. 
They do not want to narrow the range of selection for office from 
the whole people to a class, nor to transform the Government 
offices into circumlocution offices where Tite Barnacles fasten 
themselves forever on the ship of state, impeding its pro " 

The people of all parties, Republican, Democratic, and Popu- 
list, Caeore in rotation, and it is sound doctrine for a republic. 
There is a class growing up in the country who profess to have a 

eat horror of rotation as a principle which unsettles business. 

he same class have a like horror of the frequency of elections by 
which the people constantly change their public agents. These 
are the rich men—the aristocracy of wealth—that body which has 
rapidly grown more numerous during the past third of a century, 
and is every day becoming more powerful, which, having more 
than its share in the distribution of this world’s goods, is now am- 
biiious to consolidate its power through a system of permanent 
functionaries who will control the Governmentin its interest, and 
prevent what they term ‘disturbing influences.” 

Thomas Jefferson described this class as it existed even in his 
day as “* all the officers of the Government, all who want to be 
officers, all timid men who prefer the calm of despotism to the 
boisterous sea of liberty, British merchants and Americans trad- 


ing British capital, speculators and holders in the banks and 


public funds—a contrivance invented for the purpose of corrup- 
tion and for assimilating us in all things to the rotten as well as 
the sound part of the British modei.” To this kind of people every 
phase of republican government is obnoxious.and each recurring 
election a terror. In fact, most of these so-called reformers are 
clamorous for an extension of the Presidential term from four to 
six and eight years. But with the awful example of Grover 
Cleveland's Administration before them the American people are 
more likely to shorten than to extend the Presidential term. 

Many of these mugwump reformers are monarchists at heart, 
preferring the stability and permanency of a hereditary system to 
the changes which republicanism demands. It is their habit to dis- 

rage politicians and to attempt to draw a line of social distinc- 

ion against them, and yet no persons are more assiduous in court- 
ing and flattering men in position, in order that through them they 
may control the policy of the Government. They constitute a 
great though unseen power in directing foreign policies and finance, 
and are often the greatest beneficiaries of the political system they 
denounce. 

Wealth gives them an opportunity for display, but does not 
always bring the public consideration they crave. They will not 
mingle with the people themselves, but pronounce all who by that 
means obtain the positions they desire to be demagogues. They 
have a lingo in which such words as ‘‘ wealth,” ‘‘culture,” and 
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‘‘ social status ” figure extensively, and it is assumed by them that 
these are not properly represented in theGovernment. They want 
place, but will have nothing to do with the people in whose hands 
the power lies. They attend no primary meetings to influence 
their action in a way to improve nominations,and are always dis- 
gusted with the candidate selected. Self-sufficiency and snobbish- 
ness are the leading traits of this class, which, not condescending 
to cooperate with the le, yet expects the people to defer to it 
and ask its members to take places of honor and power, which the 
people will never do. This class is especially clamorous for civil- 
service reform, ial qualifications, competitive examinations, 
and permanent officeholders. 

Once in a while their clamor secures a place in a closely divided 
community for what is called its ‘‘moral effect,” and the result is 
almost invariably a ee to the public. I do not re- 
member an instance in which parties have departed from the ranks 
of their own leaders to take up a leading merchant who is ‘‘no 
politician,” or an eminent banker who is “‘ no politician,” or any of 
those who make it a boast that they have nothing to do with poli- 
tics; that injury and disaster have not followed. It is a matter of 
history that one of ne wore. most inefficient collectors of the 
port New York ever was the “no politician” banker who held 
that office under President Johnson, and I do not suppose any in- 
telligent Republican believes his party has gained prestige because 
of the appointment to the Cabinet of the ‘‘no politician ” merchant 
of the last Republican Administration. Asarule such adminis- 
trations are shamefully corrupt, either through the inexperience 
and self-satisfied ignorance of the head, who falls an easy victim 
to designing men, or his determination to make the most he can 
out of an accidental advantage not likely to occur again in his case. 

The charge brought by this class against public officers is that 
they are universally corrupt, and when one of them gets place he 
endeavors to j such denunciation by being no exception to 
the rule. Where the politician courting public favor would, if 
dishonestly inclined, try to cover his tracks, following Hamlet's 
advice, to ‘‘assume a virtue if he had it not,” your eminent mer- 
chant or banker, whose best title to popular favor is that he is 
‘**no politician,” goes into the business of official stealage on the 
wholesale principle justified by the code of mercantile morality. 
The ethics of trade, which permit false invoices to cheat the custom- 
house, and understatements of income to cheat the internal reve- 
nue when we had an income-tax law; which adulterate sugar and 
whisky, lard and wine, and every article of consumption, give 
light weights and short measures, sell mean by fair samples, 
bull and see stocks, corner wheat and gold, and otherwise serve 
the devil, are not the sort of ethics to e honest officeholders. 

I assert this proposition to be true: That as a rule public officials 
are up to the average of the community in integrity and intelli- 
gence, and that if the public service is corrupt it is because the 
people are corrupt. 

It has been that abuses in the custom-houses of our 
large cities, gen y greatest when those offices are filled by ‘ no- 
politician” bankers or merchants, disclosed bribery and corrup- 
tion. Admitted. But who did the bribing and corrupting? The 
leading importers of those cities, who, as Mark Antony said of 
the assassins of Cesar, are, as we know them, all “‘ honorable 
men.” 


Every inspector of customs who receives a bribe to defrand the 
treasury of the government which ears him receives it from 
some rich and respectable merchant. the inspector made a 
thousand dollars on fees, the importer who corrupted him made a 
hundred thousand by cheating and perjury. For every twelve- 
hundred-dollar employee in the customs service who aids smug- 
gling thereare several high-morality merchants who do the smug- 
gling. He makes his hundreds; they make their thousands, 
is caught at last and sent to prison because be is nothing but a 

r devil of an officeholder; they keep up te domestic 

blishments, where the women dress in smuggled silks and 

are entertained with smuggled wines; keep a in a high-priced 
church, which they regularly attend rT unday; marry their 
daughters to the pt libertines of nobility; de- 
nounce wer ype but toady to political dignitaries, whom they 
are delighted to entertain; stay away from pri political meet- 
ings as pesthouses and never go to the to vote except when 
they are threatened with a tax on their incom They everlast- 
in va = ** civil-service eee a , 

erhaps they may permanently ingraft iton our system of gov- 
ernment, but it will not be by my vote, and I prophesy that if 
they do get it the civil service will be like the man spoken of in 
the Bible out of whom seven devils were cast but into whom more 
en ‘*and the last state of that man was worse than the 

Reform is needed in the civil service as everywhere elsé—that 
is, in the hearts and minds of the men who performs its duties. 
Else why did the Saviour come into the world? When all men 
grow honest and upright; when thieves cease to steal and hypo- 
crites to lie; when grocers quit sanding their sugar, and Jersey 











: sola for champagne wine; when four quart bot- 
Pon hold. ‘ full’callon and spool cotton measures its marked quan- 
tity; when importers give true invoices and regard false ».aths 
as perjury; when rich men swear to full incomes and every band 
of twelve ceases to have its Judas, and when in addition to all 
these the appointing power is ted with omniscience, then your 
civil service will be perfect. Until that period arrives, by what- 
ever mode you select it, it will only — the average intelli- 
gence and ey of the country. Improve the moral tone of 
the whole people and you improve the civil service accordingly. 
As the old English song says: 
i rify the nation 
Bow any wena toe attend to his own reformation! 
ief reliance of the patent reformers is competitive exami- 
scien Sols is supposed to establish a test of intelligence and 
capacity. I believe the rascals in public life who succeed in their 
schemes of plunder are not generally chargeable with ignorance; 
on the contrary, the better educated they are the greater their 
ability to hide the evidences of their guilt. Several years agoa 
West Point greduste— Payment. Hodge, of the Regular Army— 
stole abc ut $500,000 before his villainy was discovered. I have never 
heard that he lacked a knowledge of arithmetic, but that in fact 
he knew the science so well that he was able for a long time to 
make figures lie. When McCartney embezzled thirty or forty 
thousand dollars of Government money it was not thought he 
did not know how to do sums in proportion; on the contrary, I 
doubt not he would have made, but for his moral delinquency, a 
capital professor of mathematics in Harvard or Vanderbilt uni- 
versities. 

Prof. John W. Webster, of Harvard, who was hanged many 
years ago for assassinating a man because he asked him to pay a 
debt, was the finest scholar in that E Pluribus Unum University. 
All the bank presidents and cashiers now in the penitentiaries and 
all who have been pardoned out by the Presidents of the United 
States during the past ten years were good scholars and many of 
them college graduates. 

And here I will take occasion to answer the absurd an 
to Senators and Representatives recommending public officers for 
appointment, by saying that they know the character of the men 
in their own States and districts far better than the President does 
orcan. In the exuberance of their insolence some of these civil- 
service cranks have proposed to prohibit by law, making it a penal 
offense in members of Congress giving the appointing power the 
benefit of their knowledge of a man’s character at their own homes, 

If I knew one of two applicants to be unworthy and incompe- 
tent and another to be well qualified and worthy, it is not only 
no crime but a duty for me to speak out. I know it puts a re- 
sponsibility upon me, but I never shirk a responsibility, and I do 
not want any law passed to help me shirk a responsibility. I 
claim no rights over appointments other than that the will of the 
Republican voters of my State shall be respected; but I know 
more about the men of Tennessee than the President or any mem- 
ber of his Cabinet does or can, and they are entitled to my opinion 
of them—if they want it. 

The theory of our Government makes of public officers the peo- 
ple’s agents, and it is intended that theyshall be the choice of the 
people, whether appointed or elective. The people are as much 
entitled to have a revenue collector of their own choice as a mayor, 
although one is elective and the other appointed. The principle 
is the same, though the mode of selection is different. The offices 
all belong to the people, from the highest to the lowest, and the 
a power is but a trust to be executed according to their 

._ This is my theory of Republican government. 

If I were to 7 a limit upon the discretion of the appointing 
power, it would be, not to create a class from which officeholders 
are to be selected, as by competitive examinations, but to bring 
all the offices nearer to the people. I should require it to consult 
their wishes, to defer to their choice, within the limits of the tri- 
umphant party. I am no such hypocrite as to pretend that I 
would put a Democrat in the custom-house of a Democratic city; 
but I would, so far as ible, compel the selection of the choice 
of the mblican party of that city. This is what the mug- 
wumps call * isan aa. ° True. Iam in favor of 
partisan appointments. I think they are healthy, especially in a 
city where the porte party has possession of the municipal and 
State offices. ey watch eachother. If one set steals, the other 
tells on them. 

The only test I desire to apply or see — in addition is that 
of Jefferson: ‘‘Is he honest? Is he capable?” Now, strange as it 
may seem, I am of opinion that the last 


ee can not be satis- 
factoril answered unless the party has taken part in politics. On 
this su I quote the words of one who was never himself an 


Office séeker, but was one of the 


eatest men the country has pro- 
duced. I refer to the late Rev. “ 


enry Ward Beecher. He said: 


When you can ran a manufactory with all the trained operatives turned 
out and young workmen put in, when you can run commerce with all the 
wise old merchants on ons side and the inexperienced clerks on the other 
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managing the businees, then you can run this complicated Government of 
the United States by excluding politicians. You ought to exclude poor onea 
as you would enctaie poor materials in everyday life; but the Government 
must be conducted by men who study government, men who are not ama- 
teurs, but who make it the business of life. 

A knowledge of public wants and acquaintance with the people 
whom he is to serve and the men who are to serve under him are 
absolutely essential to a public officer. Without such knowledge 
he is constantly falling into error and being taken advantage of 
by sharpers. The idea that scholastic education, without experi- 
ence in active political life, will qualify a man to administer pub- 
lic office is a great mistake. A given amount of education is nec- 
essary, but a knowledge of the world is equally necessary. Men 
need a political education as well as they doa business education, 
and they seek their positions in life through an inherent tendency 
as much in one sphere as the other. A man may be a first-class 
accountant and a distinguished astronomer without a particle of 
administrative capacity. He may be able to translate Latin and 
Greek and measure the orbits of siderial systems, and yet be an 
executive pedagogue, knowing nothing of the wants of society. 

In appointing subordinates such a man is as likely to select a 
plausible pickpocket as an honest man. He may be thoroughly 
honest himself and yet have a corrupt set of men around him. 
Men of far less knowledge but greater wisdom than he would ad- 
minister the office satisfactorily. If he is to appraise goods for 
ad valorem duties, it is more important he should know the differ- 
ence between grades of dry goods than how to solve the differen- 
tial calculus. 

Did A. T. Stewart select his salesmen by requiring ‘that they 
should take twelve hops on one foot without a break, as was re- 
cently done in the Government Printing Office before an appli- 
cant was considered competent to set type, or did he select them 
by inquiring of them: ‘‘ What is the capital of Siam?” or for their 
knowledge of the goods in their respective departments? A man 
may be a capital judge of linen or cloth and be unable to tell you 
the capital of Siam, or strong on carpets and as ignorant of orthog- 
raphy as Andrew Jackson. . 

Suppose the historic characters of the Republic had been sub- 
jected to anexamination by a board of schoolmasters; what would 
have become of the country? Patrick Henry had little learning, 
but his eloquence aroused the Old Dominion to resist oppression. 
You can not find an autograph letter of Martha Washington ex- 
tant, because she did not sufficiently mind her “ p’s” and “q’s,” yet 
she bears the palm of the first lady of the land and did what Corn- 
wallis with an army could not do—dressed George down occasion- 
ally. Your civil-service reform would have put her out of office, 
I suppose. Andrew Jackson spelled ‘‘God” with a small “‘¢” 
and ‘‘ Europe,” “‘ U-rope;” but he was a great general, an incor- 
ruptible judge, and a capable President. He always believed the 
earth was flat instead of round, and insisted that the proper pro- 
nunciation of “development” was “‘ devil-ope-ment,” but he had 
great ruling qualities nevertheless. When a treasonable conspir- 
acy threatened a dissolution of our Union in 1832 he promptly sup- 
pressed it, while his educated, scholarly, but cowardly successor, 
Buchanan, ‘‘sat in the White House like a bread-and-milk poul- 
tice drawing the rebellion to a head.” 

Neither Jackson nor Lincoln, two of our greatest Presidents, 
could have passed a competitive examination for a thousand-dollar 
clerkship in a Department in Washington, and it is doubtful if 
either of the Presidents who extended the service by Executive 
order could have passed an examination for the higher-grade po- 
sitions to which they extended it. 

How far would President Taylor, who, in his inangural address, 
said: ‘‘ We are at peace with all the world and should strive to 
cultivate relations of amity with the rest of mankind,” or Pres- 
ident Johnson, who, in a speechin the United States Senate, spoke 
of Charles the Second as having been ‘led to the block,” or our 
great leader, Abraham Lincoln, have progressed in questions of 
remote geography, such as are asked under these competitive ex- 
aminations? As far perhaps as some of the most distinguished 
officials of Great Britain can go in American geography, most of 
whom do not know whether Philadelphia is on the Mississippi or 
the Great Pedee. Aaron Burr was better educated than most 
public men of his time, but history does not record that the coun- 
try was any better for it. 

Now, by this I do not mean to depreciate the vaiue of an educa- 
tion. I believe in education. I have the highest regard for it, 
and desire for its universal diffusion. It is an important aid to 
man, but it does not make him fit for position. The qualifications 
which do this come from God, let them be in the rough or polished 
as they may be. 

I have seen educated fools and ignorant wise men; learned men 
whose learning was useless for lack of judgment, and unlearned 
men whose character was solid and whose intuitive perception of 
right and wrong made them always safe counselors. 

f I want a mere copying clerk, I look at his orthography and 
penmanship. If I want a confidential clerk, I add to these quali- 
fications discretion and honor. If I wanta collector, I look at his 
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ability to dun; or a salesman, his wide acquaintanceship and 
capacity to sell, I have known capable railroad contractors who 
could barely write their names, and men who used two negatives 
who could plan and build anocean steamer. The greatest soldier 
Great Britain ever had, as well as one of her greatest diplomats 
and statesmen, the Duke of Marlborough, was far more illiterate 
than any distinguished soldier it ever had or than any man who 
was ever prominent in American public life. The most learned 
and scholarly soldier Great Britain ever had was Burgoyne. Ma- 
caulay says the English people greatly preferred reading the re- 
ports of Marlborough’s victories in bad English to reports of Bur- 
goyne’s defeats in the most felicitous and classic language. 

Several years ago a mugwump newspaper of New York criti- 
cised an opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, writ- 
ten by the late Associate Justice Samuel F. Miller, as containing 
an ungrammatical sentence. To this it was pertinently answered 
that the country could survive an occasional error of that sort 
from that great jurist, as his opinions were more logical and cor- 
rect interpretations of the Constitution than those of any other 
judge of the court. 

What the Government should do in selecting its agents is pre- 
cisely what every sensible business man does—choose them for 
their special fitness, and that is not to be ascertained by competitive 
examinations. 

How we find them out is better understood than easily an- 
swered; but we do find them out. They grow, they develop. Of 
course, if we want a judge, we must choose him from among the 
lawyers; but who does not know that the best lawyers often make 
the poorest judges and that lawyers unsuccessful at the bar often 
make excellent judges? It grows out of the character of the 
mind. Oneisan able advocate who sees but one side of a case 
and wins by earnestness; the other has a judicial mind that 
weighs both sides and gives those who apply unwelcome advice. 
The former will succeed at the bar, the titer will not; but put 
tnem both on the bench, and the latter will establish a reputation 
for impartiality and justice, while the former will take sides in 
the cases before him. The relative fitness of these men would be 
quite as much one of character as of acquirements. The abler 
and more learned lawyer of the two would show to better advan- 
tage in a competitive examination, but the judicial quality of 
the mind could not be ascertained by it. Nevertheless, a discrim- 
inating judgment discerns it and uses it in exercising the ap- 
pointing power. 

Where peculiar knowledge is required the law provided for it, 
and the appointing officer heeded it under the old system of the 
fathersof the Republic. Before the civil-service law was enacted 
we did not go among lawyers for officers of the Coast Survey, nor 
doctors for work in the Botanical Garden, nor merchants for the 
Signal Service. Examiners in the Patent Office were always re- 
quired to have a knowledge of mechanics. Sometimes the law 
specified a qualification as now, but even where it did not the 
practice always demanded it. The field is wide, and many are 
called, but few are chosen. 

The evidence of official capacity, like professional or business 
capacity, develops by degrees. Some men have an especial talent 
for office who are indifferent in private pursuits, It is a common 
mistake to suppose that success in business or social status is evi- 
dence of official capacity. Itis very far from beingso. Menseek 
their own avenues of advancement, and discover their qualifica- 
tions by long experience. Men of ruling instincts take to the 
study of government as naturally as avaricious men resort to ac- 
cumulation. The instinct of accumulation is the lowest one by 
which the human race is governed, and is possessed by man in 
common with many birds, animals, and insects. 

The jackdaw gratifies this instinct by thieving as some men do, 
and the ant by industry as other men do. The uper of ten 
years ago may be the millionaire of to-day, rivaling the ball-beetle 
in the character and comparative quantity of his accumulations. 
Then he becomes emulous of “social status,” imbued with purse- 
pride, and ambitious of power. He knows but one way to it, 
and that is to buy it. Money is his golden key—his open sesame 
to all distinction. With it he triesto corrupt the sources of power 
and often succeeds. When such men get into politics they make 
a — of it, and are not politicians in any true sense of that 
word. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

I confess a preference for politicians of the old school, whose 
honorable ambition, like that of Jefferson, Clay, Jackson, Benton, 
and Lincoln, impelled them to seek fame instead of wealth; who 
preferred to serve their country rather than be served by it, and 
were content to come to this capital and live unostentatiously in 
a plain boarding house, to any politician who comes here poor and 
goes away with full pockets. The country was well served by 
that class of statesmen who did not worship the golden calf; and 
the great curse of the present day is the untee prominence given 


to wealth, and the temptations to plunder begotten thereby. 
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When the people of the country preferred honor and integrity 
to wealth, they had honor and integrity in their public men; but 
now that they are enamored of material success and worship at 
the shrine of Mammon, paying court to the rich, no matter how 
dishonestly their money is obtained in private or public life, their 

ublic men try to enrich themselves, and honor and integrity are 
ess highly appreciated. 

Does anybody suppose that the creation of examining boards 
and the catechising of applicants for office is going to cure this 
evil? No! If the civil service be the cancerous growth it is 
described, it indicates impurity of blood through the whole sys- 
tem of the body politic. hat these so-called reformers put for- 
ward as a new device is older than the Christian era. Like gun- 
powder, printing, and many so-called inventions, it is stolen from 
China, and the competitive system may be found there to-day in 
the full frnitage of over two thousand years’ experience. There 
competitive examinations for the civil service have always pre- 
vailed, and it is safe to say it is the most corrupt civil service on 
the face of the earth. From governors and mandarins to taxgath- 
erers the system is one of speculation, oppression, and fraud: 
Methods of corruption unknown to any other than the competi- 
tive system exist there, and the rich booby often pays a poor 
scholar to pass the examination in his name. 

M. Hue, in his celebrated work upon the Chinese Empire, says: 

The corruption which has spread through everything without exception 
in China has also found its way among both examiners and examined. The 
rules that ought to be observed in the examinations are extremely stringent 
with a view to prevent any kind of fraud and discover the true merit of the 
candidate, but, by certain financial methods, a way has been found to neu- 
tralize the effect of these precautions. A rich man can always find out be- 
forehand the subjects proposed for the various compositions; and, what is 
worse, even the suffrages of the judges are sold to the highest bidder. 

From which it ognemte that the heathen Chinee, whose smile ‘‘is 
so childlike and bland,” understands some other tricks practiced 
with skill in the United States besides “ stacking the cards.” 

Only a few years ago the clerk and brother-in-law of a former 
president of our immaculate Civil Service Commission was proven 
to have received a bribe for giving in advance of the examination 
the questions to be used in the same, and not a word in denuncia- 
tion of the offense did I ever see in one of these pharisaical mug- 
wump reform newspapers. Having vociferously declared in ad- 
vance that the poe gene system was the sum of all perfection, 
they felt they could not afford to even publish the facts of this 
corruption as an item of news. And the offending clerk was re- 
tained in his position on the commission until the indignant pro- 
tests of the honest spoilsman who edited the Washington Post com- 
pelled his removal. The historian also informs us that the em- 
ployment of _ graduates to pass for the rich has given rise to 
a separate industry extensively carried on in China, and the men 
“— get their degrees in this fashion are called ‘‘crupper bach- 
elors.” 

That we shall have a large crop of “‘crupper bachelors” in the 
United States if the Chinese system of competitive examination 
is permanently fastened upon us I have no doubt. Make the civil 
service a permanent one, and the places will be bought by incom- 
petents and afterward sold with the good will ata premium. In 
China it has made politics a business and degraded literature by 
making it the hired instrument of base men. 

The result of such asystem permanently established here would 
be similar and create a close corporation in the bureaus of every 
Department where the boards of promotion and examination would 
have it in their power to accept or reject at pleasure. We hear 
much of ‘‘rings” in politics. What better method of creating 
them than , which would place the control of subordinate 
‘offices in each Department in the hands of a board which might 
constitute itself a ‘‘ring?” How easy for such a board, by cram- 
ming favorites and tripping up those they do not want, to get a 
bureau filled with their own choice to the exclusion of others? 

There are many thousands of Union soldiers scattered over this 
land who have risked their lives for the country; men who entered 
the Army P worn and are well enough preserved to make perfectly 
capable officers, but who could not stand the test of competitive 
examinations. Iam not willing either that this wrong shall be 
done them or the Government 1 lose the ee of avail- 
ing itself of their services by voting to continue a system that, 
like the tariff on manufactures, must operate in the interest of the 
section where the machinery for making the article is thoroughly 
organized and in operation. I know my State could not compete, 
nor could most of the Western States, with the New England 
States, New York, and a in this race any more than 
in manufactures at present. States have the advantage of 
large capital and a universal school system established more than 
a half a century ago, which already gives them more advantages 
in the distribution of office than any other section * agen 4 e 
patent invention of civil-service reform is another, mefhod of 
throwing a ey into their hands. y 

One other result of this sort of civil service I will allude to, and 
Ihave finished, It is that which has shown itself in the repeated 
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revoluti , where the Government, whether monarchy, 
revi or empire, io always a civil-service Government. The 
heads ch but the officeholders renew their devotion with 
alacrity to the ruler in being. They have no desire but to retain 
their eens and the manner in which they respond to a demand 
from the head was illustrated when Louis Napoleon perpetrated 
his coup d’état. He arrested the National Assembly at night, and 
his henchman, the Count de Morny, at once put the machinery of 
the home office at work to notify, by telegraph, all the officeholders 
throughout the 40,000 communes of France that they must give in 

| 





ir instant adhesion to the usurper on pain of instant dismissal, 
a it was through these functionaries that the people of France 
first learned that their a had been arrested and their 


Republic overthrown. No more effective weapon of despotism 


yo ao eon Washington to Grant—the best days of the 
Republic—there were no monarchical civil-service laws and reg- 
ulations to thwart a great party and to disgrace our statute books 
with a proviso transferring from the President his constitutional 


; ane of appointment to a triumvirate of irresponsible Civil 


ri mmissioners. The American people are slow to anger, 
but the ae is not far distant when the advocates of this undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican measure will be relegated to a lasting ob- 
scurity. The people are beginning to see that the villainous sys- 
tem is only beneficial to the college-bred sons of the rich, to the 
prejudice of the sons of the poor. : : 
I want no aristocracy of officeholders in the United States; but, 
as I have always been, so I expect to remain, a friend of rotation | 


in office. 


Civil-Service Laws—Government Printing Offiec. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, Janvary 11, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been amazed to hear the strong and ap- 

rently earnest arguments made on the Republican side of this 

ouse in favor of repealing or greatly modifying and limiting the 
civil-service laws now in force. Iam not surprised that the Re- 
publicans, their party being in control of the Federal Government, 
should be anxious to secure the patronage from which they are 
debarred by the civil-service laws, but I do not see how they can 
at this time, with any thought or regard for political honor, advo- 
cate the repeal or limitation of those laws, in view of this plank in 
their national platform of 1896: 

The civil-service law was placed on the statute books by the Republican 
party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated declara- 
tions that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended wher- 
ever practicable. 

Mr. McKinley, in accepting the Republican nomination for 
President of the United States, reiterated and reaffirmed that 
platform promise in the following words: 

The pledge made by the Republican national convention that our civil- 
service law shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced, and 
extended wherever ticable, is in keeping with the position of the party 
for the past twenty-four years, and will be faithfully observed. 

Mark you, the last extension of the civil-service law under the 
Democratic Administration, which has been so fiercely denounced 
for that extension in the course of this debate, had been made and 
promulgated before the Republican national platform was adopted 
and before that promise was written by Mr. McKinley. 

LIFE TENURE WRONG. 

I do not myself favor the present civil-service law. I do not 
favor, and can not bring myself to favor, 7 civil-service system 
which involves life tenure of any office under our Government. 
{am op to the establishmentof an official class in this coun- 
try, and I look with abhorrence upon the rapidly approaching 
possibility of a pen list. 

_ 1 am opposed to life tenure in any office and greene to continu- 
be ors. civil pension list that we now have. am opposed, on 
ciple and from considerations of expediency as well, not only 
to the tenure of executive offices, but also to the life tenure of 
Judicial offices and to the pensioning of superannuated judges in 
aoe to get rid of their incumbrance to the public service when 

y have ceased to be able to perform their functions, Life ten- 
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ure of office in the civil service necessarily involves a civil pension 
list. You can not have life tenure, or unlimited tenure during 
good behavior, which is the same thing, without establishing a 
civil pension list to which the superannuated and otherwise in- 
competent civil servants may be transferred when the public good 
requires their removal from office. 

SPOILS SYSTEM CORRUPT AND VICIOUS. 

Yet, while I am utterly opposed to all provisions of the law es- 
tablishing life tenure in office, I am strongly opposed to a return 
to the corruptions and iniquities of the spoils system. The spoils 
system is a barrier to political progress. It subordinates the great 
principles for which parties should stand to the purely personal 
interests of political mercenaries. It places partisanship above 
and against patriotism, and it degrades and corrupts the public 
service. The people of this country do not want a return to it, 
and they will not tolerate its restoration. 

They do not want the entire civil-service list of the nation 
changed every time they decide upon a change of party in the 
administration of the Government, and they do not want to be 
hampered in changing parties by the consideration that such 
change of party in power will involve a general change of public 
employees in all Departments of the Government. They do not 
want a general discharge of the civil employees of the Government 
every time they are disposed to vote for a change in methods of 
taxation or in the monetary laws of the country. 

A DEMOCRATIC MERIT SYSTEM 

The people want all public servants to be faithful and com- 
petent, and to that end they desire that applicants be subjected to 
reasonable tests of efficiency before entering the service. They 
want faithful and efficient servants continued in office so long as 
they prove themselves superior in points of fidelity and efficiency, 
but they want no civil servants fastened like purasites on the Na- 
tional Treasury after they have ceased to render faithful and effi- 
cient servicein office. They want a merit system established which 
will test the efficiency of every applicant for public employment for 
the particular line of service in which he seeks employment. 

They want a merit system which will entitle every man and 
woman on the eligible list for any kind of employment to be se- 
lected and given a trial in the order in which he or she shall, as 
determined by the test applied, stand in the order of merit or effi- 
ciency; thus giving tothe peopie, irrespective of party affiliations 
absolutely equal opportunities for preferment in the public service 
according to merit and fitness, to be determined by a general test 
indiscriminately and impartially applied. 

They want a merit system which will protect faithful and effi- 
cient public servants from the whims of personal prejudice and 
political bias on the part of their superiors, which will give every 
man or woman discharged from the public service the right to a 
fair and public investigation, upon his or her demand, of the 
charges upon which he or she shall have been removed, with the 
right to have copies of all charges preferred, with the names of 
accusers and the testimony of witnesses against them and an op- 
portunity to call and examine witnesses on their own behalf and 
to have such testimony certified to a tribunal competent to give 
them redressif they have been discharged in violation of the law. 
They want a merit system which will secure the most efficient 
and faithful service to the Government without the slightest in- 
terference with the political rights of Government employees in 
their party affiliations or otherwise, outside of the offices in which 
they areemployed. In short, they want a democratic merit sys- 
tem substituted for the present aristocratic and collegiate system. 

[had the honor to be a member of the committee on platform and 
resolutions of the Democratic national convention of 1896, and 
then approved, as I do now approve, of the plank in that platform 
declaring against life tenure in the public service. The meaning 
of that plank was not that the civil-service laws should be repealed, 
nor that we should return to the spoils system of appointing public 
servants; but that all laws providing for the life tenure of public 
offices should be so amended as to limit the tenure of such offices, 
and all offices, to specified terms, or to periods within specified 
terms. That has always been the Democratic idea. 

Thomas Jefferson stood for that idea most uncompromisingly, 
and repeatedly declared that the violation of that provision in the 
constitutional provision for the appointment of judges of the Fed- 
eral courts, including justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was a violation of the principles of popular sovereignty and 
the creation of a dual form of government dangerous at all times 
to the perpetuity of free institutions and certain at some time to 
be wool tar the subversion of free institutions and the destruction 
of popular government. 

he principle of the Chicago convention, as enunciated in its 
plank Goctarion against life tenure in public ~ffice, is that all em- 
ployees of the Government should be limited in their tenure of 
office to fixed terms; that only the faithful and competent should 
be reappointed, and that no person should be reappointed to office 
after he has reached an age at which, in the course of nature, the 
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infirmities of age will be likely to render him incompetent to per- 
form the functions of office; and that the Government should be 
under no obligation to any officer or other employee after the ex- 
piration of his term of office or employment. 

The Democratic demand thus asserted would be met, and in my 
opinion it ought to be met, by so modifying the present civil- 
service laws as to limit all officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment to fixed terms, the term of each subordinate officer or em- 
ployee to commence from the date of his appointment and to 
continue for some fixed period, not less than six nor more than 
twelve years, and not to be affected by his promotion or reduction 
in the service, nor by any suspension from duty for the purpose 
of reducing the force of employees in his department of the public 
service. 

Such employees of the Government shonid enter the service 
upon merit absolutely, and their reappointment should be gov- 
erned by fixed general rules based upon merit and efficiency. The 
terms of the employees commencing at various periods, all being 
considerably longer than any Presidential Administration, and no 
discrimination being allowed in the matter of selecting their suc- 
cessors from the most meritorious eligibles, would practically do 
away altogether with the spoils system and reduce to a harmless 
minimum the evil of partisan infiuence in the appointment and 
removal of public servants. Of course the civil-service rules 
should never be applied to the heads of Departments or other 
principal officers charged with directing the enforcement of the 
principles and purposes of the Administration in power. 

Such officers should always be appointed by the Administration 
which is responsible for the management and conduct of the De- 
partments. Al! confidential officers, such as private secretaries, 
and all officers having authority to receive and handle public 
moneys, for the care of which their superiors are responsible to 
the Government, should be appointed by their responsible supe- 
riors. Unskilled employees of the Government whose services 
are in their nature temporary, and whose functions can be per- 
formed without previous training or experience, should not be 
subjected to civil-service examinations, and should be employed 
and discharged according to the demands of the service. 

Such acivil-service system would be democratic and in harmony 
with the principles of popular sovereignty, whilesecuring at once 
the highest possible efficiency in the public service with the least 


possible danger of corruption or oppression, and with no tendency 
to the establishment of an undemocratic official class or a civil pen- 
sion list, either by the direct award of pensions or by the indirect 
method of retaining employees upon the pay rolls of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of giving them pensions in the names of sal- 
ary and wages, as some of the Departments are now doing. 


A SPOILSMAN'S REBELLION. 


The present quarrel concerning the civil-service laws is a Repub- 
lican quarrel with which the Democratic party can have nothing 
todo. It is not a quarrel upon principle. It is not a quarrel be- 
tween those who desire to uphold the present civil-service law and 
those who desire to repeal it. It is not a quarrel between those 
who uphold the life-tenure and other objectionable features of 
the law against those who would limit officeholding to fixed 
terms. It is not a quarrel between those who believe in the 
present unjust methods of appointment to the public service as 
against those who would establish a real merit system. 

It is merely a quarrel between those who believe in fulfilling 
the promise of the Republican party to — and wherever pos- 
sible to extend, the existing civil-service laws on the one side, and 
on the other those who, in violation of party honor, and for the sole 

urpose of getting the small percentage of Democrats out of pub- 
Fie service and replacing them with Republican ward and local 
politicians, would make some juggling changes in the law. To 
such a proposition neither the Democratic party, as represented 
on this floor, nor individual Democrats can give encouragement, 
aid, or comfort. 

The Democratic party is not interested in maintaining the civil- 
service system in its present undemocratic and anti-democratic 
form; but the Republican spoilsmen who desire to change the law 
propose nothing that would tend to make the system more demo- 
cratic or more in keeping with the spirit of American institutions. 
We may therefore well say to the contending factions, ‘‘A plague 
on both your houses,” and let them fight out their unhallowed 
spoilsman’s rebellion, to the ultimate disgust not alone of the place 
hunters for whom the proposition to violate the plighted honor of 
the Republican party is made, but also to the disgust and aliena- 
tion of all who balleve in party honor and in the principles of 
popular sovereignty. 

THE LAST DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 


My purpose in. rising at this time is not so much to discuss tho 
general character of the civil-service law as, in the interest of 
truth and common justice to those who are not here to answer, to 
deny and disprove the repeated slanders and unwarranted denun- 
ciations heaped upon them in the course of this debate. I deny 


the statement so Seunently made on the floor of this House that 
the late Cleveland Administration trampled upon and violated the 
rights of Republican civil-service employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I deny that that Administration resorted to wholesale 
discharges of such Republican employees in order to fill their 
—- with Democrats or for any other purpose. I have never 
nm an enthusiastic admirer of the last so-called Democratic 
Administration. I disagreed with that Administration in many of 
its leading acts, perh¢ps more widely than did the Republicans who 
are now so venomously assailing Mr. Cleveland and all who were 
associated with him in the executive department of the Government 
during his last term. Indeed, so far as present party affiliations 
are concerned, Mr. Cleveland and those who represented his last 
Administration are much more closely allied to the Republican 
party than to the Democratic party as at ama constituted. 

They were powerful allies of the Republican party in the last 
campaign, and all who know anything of the history of that cam- 
paign know that but for the strenuous and untiring support di- 
rectly and indirectly given to the Republican party by Mr. Cleve- 
land and the representatives of his Administration the election of 
Mr. McKinley would have been absolutely impossible and the 
Democratic party would now be in control of the executive de- 
partment of this Government. Itis because of this condition of 
affairs that Democrats on this floor have hesitated to take up the 
defense of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, even when the falsity 
of Republican attacks made upon it on this floor have been easily 
a of demonstration. 

have myself participated in the feeling that it was no part of 
my function as a Democratic Representative to defend the late 
Administration against the ungrateful slanders and assaults of 
its new-found allies. But debates like the one now in progress 
make history, and no man who has a proper regard for truth and 
justice can be excused for remaining silent whilst statements that 
he knows to be falseare being repeated and reiterated, ad libitum, 
ad nauseam, with the confidence that usually attends the utter- 
ance of established truth. Whatever may be said of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s course as President with respect to other matters, the state- 
ment that he willfully violated any provision of the civil-service 
laws or permitted any violation of those laws is absolutely un- 
true. It is so untrue that the assertion that he did violate or 
willfully permit a violation of those laws amounts to a wanton 
slander of his Administration. 

During his entire term President Cleveland was so thoroughly 
fixed in his determination not to permit any partisan violation or 
evasion of the civil-service laws that he disregarded nearly all 
attacks made by Democrats upon Republican officeholders who 
were within the protection of these laws and, in all cases, gave 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt, arising upon charges made 
and investigations had, to the Republican officeholders whose re- 
moval was sought for causes stated and proved. It was only in 
most flagrant cases that Republican civil-service employees were 
removed for cause during the Cleveland Administration. 

Early in his Administration numerous well-supported charges 
of political discrimination practiced by the seventeen Republican 
foremen in the navy-yard at Mare Island, Cal., against Democratic 
employees in that institution came to me and to the other Demo- 
cratic membersof the Californiadelegation. Thecharges involved 
discriminations of various kinds, most conspicuous among which 
was the charge that while employees were taken into the service in 
regular order, according to the civil-service rules in force, each Re- 
publican foreman, whenever for any reason the force under his 
charge had to be reduced, certitied the Democrats for dismissal 
regardless of any and all considerations other than their political 
opinions. 

This we considered to be offensive partisanship of the worst 
kind, and deserving of summary dismissal. Yet it was with diffi- 
culty that wesecured an investigation of the matter, and, upon proof 
that _— well have been accepted as conelusive against a ma- 
jority of the foremen, President Cleveland dismissed only ome of 
them, whose conduct in that behalf had been notorious and the 
proof against him conclusive. He allowed the others to retain 
their oe to the end of his term, with the simple admonition 
that they must not discriminate inst Democrats. 

Indeed, while I believe the Cleveland Administration acted 
throughout in good faith, in an honest and earnest desire to en- 
force and maintain and uphold the civil-service laws in their 
entirety,I believe that in resisting the importunities of Democrats 
for the removal of offensive partisan Republicans who were un- 
just to Democrats employed under them Mr. Cleveland leaned 
entirely too much in favor of aggressive and ungrateful Repub- 
lican partisans who abused the powers which he permitted them 
to retain. They abused their powers to the detriment of the 
Demo-ratic and to the detriment and discredit of the very 
Administration which with ill-directed courage and mistaken 
sacrifice was defending and sustaining them. \ 

Iam rT cee ae from my own knowledge, and from infor- 
matio'a that I have gathered from various sources since this debate 













uring the whole period of the last Cleveland 
Cartreration at least 65 per cent of all the civil employees of 
this Federal Government, outside of the Post-Office Department, 
were Republicans and less than 35 per cent Democrats. All of the 
es have been made upon the Cleveland Administration 
for the removal of Republicans and the appointment of Democrats 
in their places have been vague and general, and little or nothin 
in the way of specification of persons, or particulars, or heads o 
divisions, has been given us by any of the speakers who denounced 
that Administration for partisan violation of the civil-service laws. 
It is difficult to answer such eral assaults. 

The attack made upon Public Printer Benedict in this behalf is 
clear, specific, and definite. I make no complaint of indefinite- 
ness in the attack made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LANpIs] on Mr. Benedict. I shall answer his attack in detail, and 
thank him for having made it so specific. He deserves thanks 
for his frankness and courage in this behalf, albeit his reputation 
for accuracy may suffer for it more than it would if he had fol- 
lowed the example of some of his illustrious fellow-partisans, by 
making his attack so general and indistinct as to be incapable of 
specific answer Or. disproof. 

Mr. Logan Carlisle, chief clerk to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been assailed here as one of the most merciless and unscrupu- 
lous of all of the official headsmen of the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, and he, in vague and general terms, is — with having 
made a slaughter of 22 eee ag civil-service employees and a cor- 
responding stuffing of the rolls with incompetent and unworthy 
Democrats. I have not been able, because of other pressing duties, 
to make such an investigation of Mr. Logan Carlisle’s administra- 
tion of the civil-service laws in his oe as I would like to 
have made. The investigation that I have been able to make, 
while very limited, shows that the assault on Mr. Logan Carlisle 
is wholly unjust. 

So far as I can learn, not a single a in the Treasury 
Department who held his or her position under the civil-service 
laws was removed during the Cleveland Administration except for 
cause fully specified and established in full accordance with those 
laws, and that not a single person was taken into the service of 
the Government in any civil-service position except in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws. In very few of the divisions 
were there any removals or appointments of officers or employees 
within the civil-service rules. Simply because it happened to be 
convenient, and as an example of his administration, J inquired 
about the division of printing and stationery blanks in the ew 
= Department. 

find that eine whole of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
throughout which Mr. Logan Carlisle held the position of chief 
clerk of the Treasury Department, that division consisted of a 
chief, who was not until near the close of Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration within the civil-service rules; an assistant chief and 
twenty-six subordinates who were within the civil-service rules, 
and one messenger, who was not at that time within the civil- 
service rules. 

I find that the chief of the bureau and the messenger, not being 
within the civil-service rules at the time, were changed by Mr. 
Carlisle, but that the assistant chief and the twenty-six subordi- 
nates remained unchanged and undisturbed throughout Mr. 
Cleveland's Administration. Does that look like partisan political 
slaughter of Government employees, in violation of civil-service 
laws? Does that indicate a disposition to trample upon the rights 
of Republicans under those laws in order to fill the Department 
with unworthy and incompetent Democrats? Does not the very 
existence of that condition of affairs in even one division pre- 
sumptively disprove the whole charge, and all the charges made 
against the Cleveland Administration, so far as the enforcement 
of the rights of Republicans under the civil-service laws in the 
Treasury ce et mp is concerned? I am informed that a num- 
ber of other divisions in the Treasury Department make exactly 
or nearly the same showing. 

In the Patent Office I have had opportunity to look into some 
of the divisions. In many of the divisions there were no changes 
whatever made, not even in the chiefs of division. In the issue 
and Gazette division, for example, in which there were twenty- 
five employees, including the c of division, Mr. J. W. Ba 
son, an ardent Republican and a resident of the district repre- 
sented by the a Speaker of this House, no changes were 
made at all, . Babson, the Republican chief of division, re- 
tained his place at the head of that division throughout President 
Cleveland’s Administration, simply because he was a thoroughly 
competent, experienced, and fai public servant. Nochan 

his division’ for political or for other causes. e 
tent Office remained unchanged 
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clerk of the Government Printing Office was retained during both 
of Mr. Benedict's administrations. Many other Republicans, hold- 
ing lucrative places, were similarly retained, although until May, 


1895, they were not protected by the civil-service laws. In the 


specification division, in which there were thirty-two preferred 
positions, fully half of those preferred positions were held through- 


out that Administration by Republicans. These foremen, clerks, 
and Republican employees holding preferred positions retained 
their places under and by direction of Mr. Benedict, the Public 
Printer whose administration of the Government Pnnting Office 
has been so viciously and, I feel justified in saying, so maliciously 


and unjustly and untrathfully assailed upon this floor. 


The gentleman from New Hampshire | Mr. SuLLoway}, in the 
course of his most remarkable speech yesterday, said that— 

Under the merit system during Cleveland's last Administration the 
worthy and best were discharged from the service, or their salaries reduced 
and they obliged to resign, and their places filled with his strikers. 

In support of that statement he cited certain reports made by 
several heads of Departments under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, showing some 4,500 removals and resignations of Govern- 
ment employees during that Administration; but he presumes too 
much upon the ignorance and stupidity of the members of this 
House and of the people of this country when he tells us that 
these changes were made “‘ under the merit system.” 

Nine-tenths of these removals were employees in the unclassified 
service. Most of those removed were Republican politicians who 
had been appointed as spoilsmen under the “spoils system.” It 
is quite probable that a majority of their places were filled by the 
appointment of Democratic politicians while the ‘‘ spoils system” 
was still in force so far as their positions were concerned. Why 
the gentleman should have cited these sweeping dismissals and 
removals under the ‘‘spoils system” in order to discredit the 
‘*merit system,” I am quite unable to see. 

Assuming them to have been unjust and unwise and even unpa- 
triotic, as he so vehemently declares, does he think that proof of 
such injustice, unwisdom, and unpatriotic administration under 
the ‘‘spoils system ” is a good argument in favor of returning to 
it? Verily, the Republican spoilsmen, who are advocating the 
violation of the civil-service plank of their national platform, seem 
to have lost all capacity for coherent and logical thought. The 
gentieman from Indiana [Mr. LANpiIs], too, has cited certain 
alleged abuses practiced under the ‘‘spoils system” in support of 
his strenuous demand for a return to that system. 

Perhaps it is cruel to insist upon coherency and logic in the 
arguments of avowed spoilsmen. Does not the cry for spoils con- 
note all reasons for it? Their misfortune is simply that they feel 
bound to give reasons for their demands when made upon this 
floor, while the importunate Republican multitude that pursues 
them to the precipice and is driving them over its edge gives no 
reason, but simply howls for spoils. 

The real reasons for their demands are logical enough, but, as 
they are thought to be not quite respectable, our hard-pressed 
friends are driven to puerility of argument. They do not wish 
avowedly to put themselves in a position in which their clamor 
for spoils might be compared to the barn-yard music described by 
the poet, when he said: 


The swine's shrill clarion echoes o'er the plain; 
Eve's usual serenade around the trough. 


SECTIONAL MALIGNITY RUN MAD. 


The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. SuLLOWAyY] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis] vied with each other in 
proclaiming their abhorrence of the toleration of ex-Confederate 
soldiers ond their relatives within the fourth degree in the service 
of the United States Government. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANpis] told us that when 
Mr. Cleveland came into office the last time he caused the dis- 
charge of an ex-Union soldier and gave his place to one of ‘‘ Mos- 
by’s guerrillas,” who belonged to Mr. Cleveland’s church. It may 
be that the gentleman has been correctly informed about that 
matter. I have not investigated it and will not investigate it. 
But I place against it the fact that a Republican President (Gen- 
eral Grant) who knew almost as much about the war of the re- 
bellion, and about Mosby’s guerrillas, and about the crime of 
secession, and about the hardships and dangers suffered and braved 
by Union soldiers as ecither the distinguished gentleman from New 
Eeateuhion [Mr. SULLOWAY] or the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAnpIs], over twenty-five years ago appointed the 
commander and leader of Mosby’s guerrillas—Col. John 8. Mosby 
himself—to a commanding and lucrative position in the consular 
service of the United States Government, giving him preference 
in that appointment over hundreds of ex-officers of the Union 
armies. 

Did President Grant give that appointment to Colonel Mosby as 
a reward for the latter’s services to the Confederacy during the 
war, as the gentleman would have us believe that President Cleve- 
land, a quarter of a century later, rewarded the ex-guerrilla? No; 
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President Grant, like the brave soldier and sterling patriot. that 
he was, blotted from his heart and his memory all feelings of re- 
sentment that were engendered by the war, and recognizing, in 
good faith, the restoration of the Southern people to their political 
rights, regarded Colonel Mosby as his fellow-citizen, and dealt 
with him precisely as he would with any other Republican of 
equal capacity who had rendered equal service to his party. 

Nearly thirty-five years ago two brave and chivalrous Southern 
generals faced and fought the Union Armies at Gettysburg. One 
of them, General Pickett, led a hopeless but gallant charge on 
that field, which has made his name synonymous with heroism, 
wherever military glory is admired or respected. The other, Gen- 
eral Longstreet, commanded a Confederate division, which, on 
the same field, slew its thousands of Union soldiers, and shot 
away the leg of Maj. Gen. Daniel E, Sickles, of the Union Army. 

Within ten years after that battle General Longstreet, having 
become a Republican in politics, was appointed by a Republican 
President, and confirmed by a Republican Senate, to represent 
this Government as minister plenipotentiary at one of the great 
courts of Europe. 

In that appointment General Longstreet was preferred over 
General Sickles, an accomplished and experienced diplomat, and 
over hundreds of other capable ex-Union soldiers and officers. 

At this very moment the name of General Longstreet is before 
the Senate for confirmation as Commissioner of Railroads, a high, 
honorable, and lucrative office to which he has been appointed. by 
the present Republican President of the United States, and in 
which appointment he has been again preferred over hundreds of 
good and capable ex-Union soldiers and officers. These are con- 
spicuous but by no means isolated cases of the preferment of ex- 
Confederate soldiers and officers who have joined and served the 
Republican party. 

In the light of these facts-of history, how malignant and unpa- 
triotic seems the demand that the widows and daughters and 
sisters of Democratic Southern soldiers should be hunted out of 
the public service on the ground that they had relatives in the 
Confederate army. 

In face of the Republican preferment of General Longstreet, 
Colonel Mosby, and numerous other Republican ex-Confederate 
soldiers, in the public service for over twenty-five years, how con- 
temptible is the Republican demand that the widow of General 
Pickett be dismissed from a poor little classified clerkship in the 
same service on the ground that her dead husband was a Confed- 
erate soldier thirty-five years ago. 

I donot believe that these appeals to sectional prejudices against 
the people of the reconstructed States are really approved by a 
majority of the Republican party. I do not believe that the ma- 


lignant hatred of ex-Confederate soldiers so frequently uttered on 
this floor is shared by any considerable number of the soldiers 


who fought for the Union in that fratricidal war. Iam the more 
inclined to this opinion because I have for several years observed 
that generally when a Representative indulges in bitter denuncia- 
tion of “‘ ex-Confederates,” or otherwise seeks to reopen the wounds 
of the war, he was for some reason cruelly denied the privilege of 
serving the Union in that great conflict. 

I do not believe that Washington, or Lincoln, or Grant, whose 
names have been invoked on this floor by the bearers of the 
** bloody shirt,” would support that standard. I believe that those 
glorious Americans, if living, would unite in saying: ‘Take 
down that emblem of the animosities born of the agonies of war. 
It isan emblem of sectionalism, of division, of disunion. Since 


and raise in its stead the flag of our common country; the flag 
that makes for unity and fraternity among all our people, in every 
State and county and city and hamlet; the flag to which the sur- 
viving ex-Conf aes soldiers are as loyal to-day as are the surviv- 
ing soldiers of the Union Armies.” 

hat is the sentiment of every man who places his country 
above his party. It isthe sentiment of every man who is not 
willing to spread dissension and sectional animosity among the 
people of this country in order to gain a paltry and temporary 
partisan advantage. 

AN INSINCERE CRITICISM. 


It is urged that those who hold positions or employment under 
the extension of the civil-service rules by the last Democratic Ad- 
ministration should not be allowed to remain in the public service 
because they were not required to pass a civil-service examination. 

This ground of objection to the civil-service law is not tenable 
and is not sincerely urged. Those to whom protection of the 
civil-service law was extended by President date and by Presi- 
dent Harrison were notrequired to pass civil-service examinations. 

The Democrats who are protected by Mr. Cleveland's last ex- 
tension of the rules occupy precisely the same position in this 
respect with those protected hy the previous extensions of the 
rules under Republican Presidents. Do our Republican spoils- 
men ask to have these beneficiaries of former extensions of the 
rules removed from theiremployment? No. Whynot? Because 
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they are Republicans. Why do they ask to have the beneficiaries 
of the last extension removed? There can be but one answer. 

It is because a large proportion of them.are Democrats. It is 
not likely, therefore, that much aid or comfort will be given to 
the spoilsman’s rebellion on this side of the House. 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFSICE—BENEDIOT'S ADMINISTRATION. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANp!s], with bitter invec- 
tive, with the fury of an avenger, and with startling recklessness 
of assertion, ¢ Mr. Benedict with wholesale and merciless 
injustice to Republicans and with the most ruthless discrimina- 
tion against veteran Union soldiers and against widows of Union 
soldiers. He asserted that Union soldiers were discharged from 
the Government Printing Office by Mr. Benedict because they 
were Union soldiers; that widows of Union soldiers were dis- 
charged simply because they were the widows of Union soldiers, 
and that members of the Grand Army of the Republic were dis- 
charged ae because they were members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. He stated that Mr. Benedict's secretary had 
made entries in certain memorandum books of the Government 
Printing Office showing that these employees were dismissed from 
the service of the Government simply because they were Union 
soldiers and widows of Union soldiers and members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

He charged that Mr. Benedict had driven practically all Repub- 
lican employees of all classes ont of the Public Printing Office and 
filled their places with Democrats, over whom he had extended the 
civil-service rules, and had afterwards violated the civil-service 
rules to a of Republicans and Union soldiers and the 
widows of Union soldiers in order to — Republicans out of the 
office and to fill it with Democrats exclusively. These charges 
were taken up by several of his less enterprising Republican par- 
tisans, who, parrot-like, repeated them without making any inves- 
tigation of the records upon which his statements purported to 
have been based. Substantially all that has been said against Mr. 
Benedict rests upon the statements = to the House in the speech 
of the gentleman from Indiana {[Mr. LANnpis] and upon a state- 
ment sent by the present Public Printer to the Senate Committee 
on Civil Service Reform. 

An answer to the ee of Mr. LANpis, in so far as he dealt 
with the violation of the legal rights of Republicans and soldiers 
and the widows of soldiers and members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in the Government Printing Office, will be an answer 
to all that has been said in the various attacks upon Mr. Benedict 
and upon his administration of that office. I will deal with the 
specific charges made against Mr. Benedict and against his admin- 
istration in detail. Having examined them all and having in- 
vestigated the facts, I desire here to pronounce and declare that 
every charge made against Mr. Benedict for violation of the civil- 
service laws, every charge made against Mr. Benedict for dis- 
crimination against Union soldiers or the widows of Union sol- 
diers or members of the Grand Army of the Republic, is absolutely 
untrue. 

Every charge that Mr. Benedict, either before or after the ex- 
tension of the civil-service rules to the Government Printing 
Office, discriminated against competent and faithful Republican 
employees in favor of incompetent and unworthy Democrats is 
absolutely untrue. The charge that by wholesale dismissals he 
removed most of the Republican employees from the Government 
Printing Office and filled their places with Democrats prior to 


| having the office put under civil-service rules is absolutely untrue. 


| Mr. Benedict was nota s 
its purpose is merely to perpetuate sectional hatred, take it down | 


ilsman even when the office was under 
the spoils system. That he was not a spoilsman is conclusively 
established by the fact that when he went out of office there were 


| more Republicans in the Government Printing Office than there 


were Lemocrats. 

Mr. Benedict was the most efficientand most economical Pub- 
lic Printer that the Government has ever had from the founda- 
tion of the Government Printing Office to the present time, Mr. 
Benedict's administration of the Government Printing Office, in 
both of his terms, was so superior, from every point of view, to 
the administration of any past or present publican Public 
Printer that I am euxpeieal that any Republican should have 
invited a comparison. 

At the beginning of both of his administrations he found the 
force of employees largely in excess of the requirements of the 
service, ill managed and inefficient. In each case he reduced 
the force about 25 per cent; yet with the reduced force he turned 
out 20 per cent more work and improved the quality of the work. 
He improved the quality of all materials, including paper used, yet 
greatly reduced the cost of materials to the Government. He se- 
cured to the Government the trade discount of from 10 to 40 per 
cent upon all materials purchased, which prior to his first admin- 
istration had never been accounted for. He in the pay of 
employees who worked for fixed wages and increased the earnings 
of piece hands throughout the office to the average amount of $10 
per month for each of such hands. 

In addition to this, thirty days’ leave of absence with pay was 
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ee for the first time in the history of the 
administration, and —_ since been con. 

: or business organization and conduct 
ot Te a Pe caaced = eon of ylniing sod 
bindin vernment. To infinite convenience an . 
van . ot the canpeavest, he in his first term established the semi- 
Inonthly ay day, which is still continued. ‘ 
Allo these things and vastly more to the credit of Mr. Benedict 
are shown by the reports of the Public Printer to Congress and 
by the published of the foremen of the various divisions 
of the Government ting Office, to be found in the appendixes 
to the reports of the Public Printer. 

I hold in my hand acopy of the of the Public Printer for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, which I desire to read a 
few comparative statements, showing, more definitely than I 
have stated them, some of the reforms instituted by Mr. Benedict. 


3 


1886, to June 30, 1887, as against 13,886 jackets during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886. The average number of employees on the rolls, estimating the 
leaves of absence, discharges, transfers, etc., is 66; average for preceding 
ears, 71; decrease in labor per day, $15, or $4,695 for the year. With this 
ecrease in the force we have turned out 19 more jackets each day, or 500 
more a month, than during the previous year. 

At no period in the history of this department for the past ten years has 
the work been better in hand. Weare nearly up to the requisitions of the 
various Departments. To illustrate, if all orders for job printing were held 
back for two days our supply of copy on hand would be nearly exhausted 

On page 30, in the report of the foreman of the specification 
room, I find the following: 

This division has now an excellent force of workmen, and is in better shape 
for turning out large quantities of work thanever before. The daily average 
of the piece compositors has increased from $3.80 in July, 1886, to $4.16 at the 
present time, and the quality of the work has improved with the increased 
earnings. 

On page 30, in the report of the foreman of the press room, I 
find the following: 








accom tables, covering a period incl the first five months of the 
fiscal Pay Pet and 1888 (see Exhibit 5), also showing the cost of paper and 
other materials used and output of press room in main office. 
There was an increase of 270,420 pounds in the consumption of printing 
papers and of 88,877 pounds in the consumption of writing rs over the 
revious fiscal year, equal in weight to 7,485 reams of 48-pound book paper. 
is only shows one part of the increase of work, as the increased output 
of the bindery was in the completion of delayed_work already in the 


press was condemned as “slow and worn out,” was removed from 
the Printing Office and stored in a cellar, where it was twice cov- 
ered with water, through the flooding of the cellar, and was con- 
sequently badly rusted when Mr. Benedict took charge of the 
office. In its place a new Bullock web press had been purchased, 


ata cost of $22,000, without any trade discount to the Govern- 
form of printed sheets. Hor, the present Secel vont {ne increase of work | ment. Mr. Benedict had the Bullock press taken from its place 
Stow Ueectenii aan piece hands throughout the oan prereging of concealment in the cellar; had it set up in the office, the rust 
neerly nO per month i hans, show Seat tals, Ghninstion of force rubbed off, the bearings oiled, and found that it did more and 
was [ollow y greater conve: ce es ie empioyed, y $22, 0 press whic! ‘ ee shhasec 
weabllen tain toactually pe — lt gente ay mont a —e rte oa — the new $22,000 press which had been purchased 
formed and with in compensation to themselves, yet with an actual | sup yunce. 
economy to the Government. | The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] suggests 


On pages 10 and 11 of that report I find the following: . Tip torgihing of better materials in use, such as ink and roller Sumpest- 
; that th t of bli inti ion, has materially to the appearance of the work, and has aided th: 

I ar in stating to C bly Rane tofore ib its hie abe ay in producing more work ond of a better quality. "In fact, the work 
for 9 teen Ttie result, which has d of much delayed work, was s been increasing until we have run the number of tokens from 1,100 to 
Te t acost far below the average previous years. © actual cost | 3,300 per day, and the number of forms put to press correspondingly. We 
achie ‘ii 72 less than the cost for the preceding year of 1886, and $555,989.16 have worked off all the old jackets left over from the last administration, 
was om. the cost of 1884, in spite of the increase in the amount of work | numbering 370, and have shown our ability to keep up with thé greatly 
less t a and the pa: tofa of $95,000 to employees for the first | increased work as it is sent to us, and with a reduction of one-fourth the 

“~ o history of ne of office. fees mchanie es force employed fourteen months ago. 

While calling attention to this somewhat remarkable exhibit, I think it { To those who wish fuller information concerning the extent and 
air to state that it was made during a year when the work of the office was | ; ron —. ate 
fat partly under my control, when many desirable changes were necessarily importance of the reforms inaugurated and carried out by Mr. 
held in abeyance, and with large of material being made under | Benedict in his first term I recommend the reading of this entire 
contracts in force at prices above soenqerhes rates. I would add that | report. 
the resttt Well de qullity of tasteriel eed’ On tee conteary, f frankiy T have stated that prior to Mr. Benedict's first term the trade 
make the claim of quay gain in the direction of superior work and of | discounts on materials and other supplies purchased were never 
greatly improved ay ot pas nerally rouge the petien, an accounted for to the Government. Not only did the Government 
MS af ails cumenton Upon the above statement wil’ | lose the trade discounts, amounting to an enormous sum every 

The number of theem ees on the rolls of the office at the time Iassumed | Year, but, apparently because of that margin of plunder, large 
charge,on September was 2,420, Sonsrese not then Sing emeion, quantities of supplies were purchased that were not needed, and 
The average, eee on alls, under a like condition of | creat waste was practiced to give color of necessity for further 
nearly 20 per cent more work is now done with this li ‘decreased | purchases. — Earn 
force is a statement capable of specific proof, which is exhibited in the A single instance of this will suffice. In 1885 a Bullock web 

| 
| 


On 21 f the report, in the report of Mr. H. T. | that the condemnation of the press in question did not occur un- 
Brian, then ae aoe an printing I hed the following | der the administration of Mr. Palmer. That is the fact. 
statements: y } ° | On the subject of this press transaction, I desire to read some 

| 


| extracts from the same report of the Public Printer. On page 7 
During the past year the delayed work has been gradually brought up to | : . oe y 
date, and at the same time the current work has been kept wellin hand. At | I find the following statement: 

no time during the year has there been a failure to promptly meet the de-| One old press broke down during the year and was discarded, and two 


mands made upon the office by the Executive De ments or by Congress. | presses heretofore condemned were taken from storage and reerectedin the 

The amount of pentes required by the Executive Departments and Con- | press room. One of these was a Bullock web press, thrown out in 1845 on 
ss is constantly and Cembily increasing, and at no period has the increase | the ground that it was “slow and worn out.” Another Bullock web press, 
n greater than during the past year. This increased demand has been | designated as ‘“‘a new and modern fast press,"’ was purchased in place of it 

met without correspondin jneunage in facilities, machinery, or in the num- | ata cost of $22,000. This latter press I found to be singularly deficient in tl 






ber of employees; infact, number of employees has been greatly reduced; | 
yet there been no requisition made upon the office which has not been 
promptly filed * * *, (Page 21.) 

Tho quality of furnished the office d the ye year has been 
= ee Son t # peoemnee yess, Cese be in = very marked | and modern fast press” which displaced it. 
mprovemen many 0! 2 es . (Page 22. ‘ ‘ : a ieee ohaden = tha ronort of the 
a is only just and proper that I should congratulate you on the results On page 31 I find the following statement in the report of the 


| 
| 
meritsit was supposed to possess; in fact, illy designed and badly cor 
| ‘ 
reforms and improvements instituted by you in the conduct of the | foreman of the press room: 


and totally unadapted for book work. The *‘ »w and worn out’ Bullo 
was repaired and erected beside it to meet a pressing necessity, and the sur- 
prising fact was developed that it does more and better work than the “new 





office. The many changes in the building made during the year have ll 138 thrc ut by Mr. Rounds has been replaced and a fev 
added muck to comfort and convenience. The sanitary condition has been | ee and it ie a aetiioes ae 100 OOD ¢ 07} ao ae dian ¢ : oa ae 





tly improved. ‘The discipline of the office is almost perfect. The sys- | work of a good quality. In fact, it is doing better work than the press which 

tem of transacting business been much simplified and bettered. The | was put i. by Mr. Rounds to replace it. This press could not be duct cated 
establishment of a supnly storeroom, where the miscellaneous supplies | to-day for $15,000. 
needed for the office are .ept on hand, is a marked improvement over the old neneniene : nena 
rey. of sen out ar ition to the contractor for small installments of SERIES S GSES SENSTR ATION. 

contract when n ; meditet? San Soe That wer 

The planof ste ing or electrot ing all fo: and not rinting the re- So much for Mr. Benedict 8 first adminis tration. Ww na _ rs 
serve on Sermmentnantl te bindery is ready for it, has been | the conditions existing in May, 1894, when he again assumed the 
of vast and convenience and saving. It prevents a blockade of type; | dutiesof Public Printer? Mr. Palmer, the present Public Printer, 


mense amoun used ; ) 
Foatk me ee ree ae oe one cones He has been reappointed, presumably because the present Adminis- 
oe it ves the press room at a season when the demands upon it are | tration approves of his former official conduct. 
stitution om ane Ss ee te ee it would a here were 3,600 employees on the roils, although there was 
much benefit, y forms. working room for only 2,600. Hundreds had to be constantly 
toi = ‘of eacmonthly pay Gerben given Ml antiafaction furloughed in oa ™. others jam have i 7 work, 
a - no doubt, resulted in mu vantage | This was not only a direct violation of law, but it involved an ex- 
to 
omic — an ee a. ue bene et penditure far beyond the amount appropriated for that purpose, 
Mauy other Pelorms have been inaugurated, which it is unnecessary to and threatened a very embarrassing deficiency. The law (section 
Bhsiness as now, and never in its history was it turning out as much work lic | 49 of an act providing for the public printing, etc.) provided 
present. (Page 24.) that— 
report The Public Printer * * * shall not at any time employ in the office 
the tee the of the foreman of the job youm, I find more hands than the absolute necessities of the public w c 


ork may require 


Du volume of work eidien anereased The first duty of Mr. Benedict as Public Printer clearly was 
oonsidersbiy, Rare heltig BRO Jenkote recener a comgioned trom July 1, | to reduce the force of employees to the number required by the 


it saves the wear of the type; it prevents filling the storerooms with an im- was in charge, holding the same position which he now holds. 
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necessities of the public work, as commanded by law. This was 
a painful duty, but it was imperative and unavoidable. He did 
it firmly, as duty commanded, but with all the gentleness and 
humane consideration for the unfortunate surplus of employees 
that duty would permit. 

Immediately after his appointment he mustered the mighty 
army of employees in the Printing Office, and found that, so far 
from having working room, they had scarcely standing room in 
the building. As his duty required, he discharged about 1,000 of 
them. 

In making his discharges he gave preference, other things being 
equal, to those who depended for a living upon their wages in the 
Printing Office over those who had independent means of living. 
The exceptions to these rules were made almost wholly in favor 
of veterans of the Union Army who served in the late war, and 
widows of such veterans. During his first administration he es- 
tablished a rule in favor of veterans previously unknown in that 
department, namely, that no civilian should be employed on the 
force of watchmen so long as a capable veteran could be found 
for the place, and he continued that rule throughout his last 
administration. 

As a consequence of this policy, there was a greater proportion 
of veteran Union soldiers employed in the Government Printin 
Office at the close of Mr, Benedict’s last term of office than ha 
ever before been employed there. Yet ignorance in this House 
permits itself to be moved by the malice of unscrupulous men out- 
side to slander and vilify Mr. Benedict as the ruthless and uncom- 
promising enemy of the veteran soldiers and of the widows of 
veterans. 

In reducing his force to the number required by the service and 
limited by the terms of the law, Mr. Benedict, although free from 
the civil-service rules, which were not extended to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office until August, 1895, discharged both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, giving the preference to Democrats oe 
civilians, but making absolutely no distinction among soldiers an 
soldiers’ widows between Republicans and Democrats. 

It was necessary to make a sweeping reduction in the force, for 
the reasons that I have stated, within a very few days after he 
took charge of the office, and he made the discharges very largely 
upon the records of employees as furnished by the foremen of the 
different divisions of the Printing Office, most of whom were at 
that time Republicans. Within a few weeks, I might quite 
properly say within a very few days, he investigated the records 
of the discharged employees, as well as of those retained in the 
office, more closely, and wherever he found that in making the 
necessary reduction of force he had discharged a competent and 
industrious soldier, whether Republican or Democrat, he restored 
him to his employment. 


I have before me the record of reinstatements of employees in 
one division—the specification division—under Mr. Benedict, dur- 


ing the years 1894 and 1895. From this record it appears that the 
following-named soldiers who had been dropped from the rolls 
in making the reductions were reinstated solely upon the ground 
that they were veteran soldiers, namely: 

Byron A. Ford, reinstated July 5, 1804. 

F. B. Wallace, reinstated July 5, 1804. 

C. P. Evans, reinstated July 7, 1804. 

Charles N. Warren, reinstated pepeema bee 24, 1804. 

Simeon Johnston, reinstated October 22, 1894. 

E. P. Boring, reinstated March 15, 1895. 

Jacob Persinger, reinstated March 18, 1595. 

Edwin Collar, reinstated July 8, 1895. 

Josephine Simpson, soldier's widow, reinstated December 18, 1894. 


Nearly all of the people thus reinstated by Mr. Benedict before 
the civil-service rules went into effect were Republicans, and Mr. 
Benedict’s record in the specification division in this behalf is but 
a sample of his record in the conduct of the entire office prior to 
the extension of the civil-service rules to it. 

The gentleman from Indiana {[Mr. Lanpis] in his wild and reck- 
less denunciation of Mr. Benedict’s administration said: 


Mr. Benedict brought with him into the office a private secretary named 
Albert Baker. 


The little defect in that statement is that it is wholly untrue. 
Mr. Benedict did not bring Mr. Baker with him as his private 
secretary or otherwise. Mr. Baker had been for seven years prior 
to that time employed in the Government Printing Office, and was 
merely assigned to duty as clerk in the office of the Public Printer. 
Again he says: 

In one day 735 Republicans were kicked out and as many Democrats were 
put in their places. 

The little defect in that statement is that it is absolutely untrue. 
That a sweeping reduction in the force was made by Mr. Benedict 
immediately upon entering on the duties of his office is true, but 
that reduction was made necessary by the illegal action of his 
predecessor in placing upon the rolls of the Government Printing 
Office the names of 1,000 employees over and above the number 
tkat could find room to work in the building. and over and above 


the number authorizea by law, and over and above the number 
that could be paid out of the funds appropriated; but a large pro- 
portion of those discharged were Democrats and their places were 
not filled by Democrats nor otherwise, as stated by the gentleman 
from Indiana. Again, the gentleman from Indiana says: 

On a su uent day 420 discharges were made. They kept on making 
discharges until 1,800 Republicans were turned out and most of the places 
were given to Democrats. 

That statement is untrue. There may have been as many as 
1,800 removals from the Government Printing Office during Mr. 
Benedict’s administration. I have not ascertained the number 
discharged; but, as I have said before, the number included a con- 
siderable percentage of the very small percentage of Democrats 
employed in the office at the close of Mr. Palmer’s administration. 
Indeed, the Democratic contingent employed in the Printing Office 
at the close of Mr. Palmer’s administration was made up almost 
entirely of Democrats appointed by Mr. Palmer after the election 
of Mr. Cleveland in 1892. Those Democratic employees were put 
upon the rolls of the Government Printing Office by Mr. Palmer 
under circumstances which did not recommend them to his Dem- 
ocratic successor. 

There is no more instructive example of the viciousness of the 
spoils system in all the history of the civil service of the United 
States than the conduct of Mr. Palmer between the date of the 
election of Mr. Cleveland as President of the United States, in 
November, 1892, and the 7th of May, 1894, when Mr. Benedict 
became Public Printer. During that period, with the Govern- 
ment Printing Office already overcrowded with employees, Mr, 
Palmer made 1,179 appointments, placing a majority of this num- 
ber of superfluous employees on the pay rolls of the United States 
Government at the request of political opponents. 

He appointed hundreds of these employees at atime when it 
was impossible to give work to hundreds of those already on the 
rolls, and at a time when hundreds of those already in the employ 
of the Government in that department were walking the streets, 
on furloughs, because there was not working room for more than 
three-fourths of the force in the Government Printing Office. It 
has been said that as the furloughed employees did not draw pay 
while on furlough the Government was not injured by this course, 
but the furloughed employees did draw Ray from the Govern- 
ment for holidays and for two and one-half days in each month 
for leave of absence with pay, earned under the existing laws. 

Of course Mr. Benedict, as a Democrat, all other things being 
equal, was dis 1 to give preference to Democrats in making 
reductions in the force employed, but he felt in no wise bound nor 
inclined to give preference to Democrats appointed by his Repub- 
lican predecessor under such circumstances. Hence it was that 
among those discharged in order to reduce the force a large pro- 
portion were Democrats, The force was reduced to about 2,600 
and the places of 1,000 of the discharged employees were never 
filled, unless it may be said that they were filled when, upon the 
completion of an addition to the working space in the Printing 
Office, the force was increased to 2,800. 

Assuming, then, that the information of the gentleman from 
Indiana i r. LANpDIs] that Mr. Benedict removed 1,800 employees 
during his term as Public Printer is correct, it follows that 1,800 of 
Mr. Palmer’s employees in the office were continued in employment 
during Mr. Benedict's entire term; for when Mr. Palmer went out 
of ofice there were upward of 3,600 employees in the office. Of 
the 1,800 discharged the places of 800 were never filled; of the 1,000 
who were disch and their places filled, a considerable propor- 
tion of those disc were ocrats and a very considerable 
proportion of the oe were filled by reinstatement of discharged 
employees, and a large proportion of those reinstated were Repub- 
licans. What, then, was the political complexion of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office? When thecivil-service rules were extended 
to that office a large majority of those employed.there had been ap- 

inted under Republican auspices—in fact, a considerable major- 
ity of those in the office were Republicans at that time. 


SOME “LUCKY HITs.” 


In the course of his speech, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LANDIS] produced a memorandum book, kept by Mr. Albert Baker 
as clerk under the Public Printer during Mr. edict’s adminis- 
tration, and read from that, and from two other similar books 
kept by Mr. Baker, certain memoranda which he told the House 
were sample reasons for the discharge of employees by Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Benedict. Some of the memoranda read by the gentle- 
man did undoubtedly represent reasons for the discharge of per- 
sons named. For example, after some of the names the word 
“drunk” occurs, and after some of the names memoranda of dis- 
creditable transactions on the of theemployeesoccur. In such 
cases the memoranda undoubtedly advised the Public Printer con- 
cerning the characters of the employees to whom it referred and 
aided him in selecting among the employees those whose services 
could best be spared. 

The propriety of dragging such harmless memoranda, made for 
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blic Printer alone, from the vaults of the 
p adinshondg Rr oA Ro Office and publishing them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as permanent and public brands of disgrace 
upon the unfortunate discharged employees is a question of taste 
and propriety that must forever rest with the gentleman from 
diana |Mr. LANpts] and the present Public Printer, by whom 
the records were given to the public. I have upon my desk here 
the three volumes containing the memoranda to which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpts] referred in the course of his 
speech. I have gone over them carefully. I find that the gentle- 
man has selected some thirty-one names among many hundreds 
in these volumes, and I find that he has selected every name after 
which there was any memoranda that could be, by distortion or 
rversion, used in this debate to discredit the former Public 
inter. 

Yel find upon examination that even that portion of the record 
published by the gentleman from Indiana in the course of his 
speech bears upon its face evidence that it can not properly be 
construed to the meaning Bait it by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana. I find that the gentleman from Indiana in eleven of the 
cases stated by him has suppressed a. of the memoranda made 
by Mr. Baker after the names to which he referred and in con- 
nection with the memoranda to which he called attention of the 
House for the purpose of condemning Mr. Benedict. The memo- 
randa that was suppressed shows that Mr. Benedict was extremely 
liberal in his treatment of old soldiers who were dismissed from 
the Public Printing Office, even where the cause of dismissal was 
bitter offensive nship. For example, the gentleman read 
the name of ‘‘W. R. Burgess, compositor, dischar June 13, 
1894, Trimmer. Joined the Old Dominion Republican Club.” 

He read that memorandum for the pu of showing the bit- 
ter partisanship of the Public Printer and for the purpose of win- 
ning the applause of the Republican place hunters, but it would 
have spoiled both of his pu to have read the remainder of the 
memorandum, which is: ‘“ Reappointed June 17, 1895.” He read 
also the name of ‘‘ Richard M. Calhoun, watchman, discharged 
June 13,1894, Activeand offensive in politics.” But he failed to 
read the followi rtion of the same memorandum: ‘‘ Reinstated 
July 22, 1896.” He read: ‘‘ Mamie E. Fisher, discharged July 14, 
1894. All herfolks are solid Republicans.” How he came to make 
the mistake I do not know, unless he was reading from a pur- 
ported transcript made by some other person whose handwriting 
was not familiar to him, for in the record the memorandum, very 
plainly written, is: ‘‘All her folks are rabid Republicans.” 

He also read: ‘‘ John Green, jr., discharged June 1, 1894. Bitter 
Republican.” In all fairness to this House he should have read 
the remainder of the memorandum: ‘‘ Reinstated March 23, 1895.” 
He also read: ‘*‘ James C. Toy, on messenger, re Sep- 
tember 17, 1894. Not willing. Causes trouble. G. A. R.” By 
stopping at that point he elicited the enthusiastic applause of cer- 
tain Republicans whose patriotism consists always in hatred of 
Democrats and in eagerness to fasten upon them some charge of 
prejudice against veteran Union soldiers. ae his read- 
ing of this memorandum with cries of ‘‘Ah!” He read the caba- 
listic letters with an intonation and expression that reminded me 
most forcibly of the renowned detective called Foxy Quiller. 

In the suggestive manner of his reading of the memorandum I 
imagined I could hear the creaking voice of that renowned sleuth- 
hound crying, “Ah, ha! says Foxy Quiller, always suspect the 
meaning of the letters ‘G. A. R.’ when written by a Democrat.” 
He preserved the popularity of that memorandum on the Repub- 
lican side by re the remainder of it, namely: ‘ Rein- 
stated September 15, 1896. Helper.” 

Iam not prepared to say why he omitted these words, but it 
does seem to me that, even at the expense of sacrificing some of 
the Republican applause and of a some of the Repub- 
lican enthusiasm, he should have the frankness to read the 
whole of the memorandum or none of it. 

He read: ‘“‘John W. Usilton, discharged April 1, 1895. Agita- 
tor; charges P. P. dishonest and tyrant.” But he did not read the 
remainder of the memorandum, showing that Mr. Usilton had 
been previousl ged and reinstated. He read: ‘‘ Bertie K. 
Peters, folder, disc April 3, 1895. to Texas.” But 
he did not read the remainder of the memorandum: ‘‘ Reappointed 
June 17, 1895.” He read: “ P. Silence, laborer, discharged 
March 138, 1895. Anti-Democratic.” That was a good place to 
stop, consid the purposes of the gentleman from Indiana, but 
in common ess, even though it might have militated against 
his p , he should have read the remainder of the memoran- 
dum: ‘‘Reappointed December 2, 1895.” 

He read: * McCutcheon, discharged April 3, 1895. Vet- 
eran and vindictive.” That is Mr. Lanpis’s construction of the 
memorandum, but it is not the memorandum as it is written in 
the book. The memorandum is, “‘ Veteran (Pa. )—vindictive parti- 

san,” @ memorandum very t in meaning and containi 
none of the ——— of animosity toward the veterans involv 
in the form open and substituted for the language of the mem- 
orandum itself by the gentleman from Indiana. 
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He read: “‘Mary B. Dunbar, feeder, discharged April 18, 1895; 


boarding house; father discharged before when I was here,” but 
he did not deem it necessary to read the remainder of the memo- 
randum: ‘ Reinstated January 26, 1896.” 


He read: ‘‘Alice Daly, discharged June 9, 1894. Not needed; 


daughter in Department; soldier’s widow.” In the memorandum 
as it appears in the book the words are ‘‘ Not needy.” 


Upon concluding the reading, or more properly misreading, of 


this memorandum, the gentleman from Indiana burst into a flood 
of superheated eloquence, crying out in the agony of his soul: 


Soldier’s widow! Hurled from public place because she was the widow of 
asoldier. * * * It remained for a hyena, preparing a great Government 
Bureau fora baptism of civil-service.reform, to cast aspersion and brand 
with condemnation those whom honest men, brave men, and generous men 


the world over regard as the sainted legion of this Republic. 


The statement that Alice Daly was discharged from the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office because she was a soldier’s widow is not 
only absolutely unwarranted by anything appearing in the book, 
but is shown by an examination of the record to be absolutely 
untrue, and without a shadow of foundation to justify such an 
inference. The memorandum was made up by Mr. Baker, in 
accordance with the instructions given him by the Public Printer, 
to show who the lady was; what her circumstances were; what, 
if any, relatives belonging to her immediate family were em- 
ployed in the same or in other departments of the Government 
service. 


In selecting those whom the imperative demands of the law and 
the interests of the Government required to be discharged in or- 
der to reduce the force to the requirements of the service, he pre- 
ferred to discharge a woman who was not needy and who had a 
daughter in another Department of the public service, drawing 
a salary from the Government, rather than to discharge an equally 
wae and equally deserving woman who was needy, who depended 

or the support of herself and perhaps of dependent relatives upon 
the wages which she received in the Government Printing Office, 
and who had no daughter or other relative in any Department of 
the Government service. 

The gentleman from Indiana may not have understood this and 
he may have frankly given us the benefit of his honest judgment 
when he said that in his opinion, from an examination of this 
memorandum and an examination of the three books to which he 
referred, he made the deduction and fully believed that Alice 
Daly was discharged from the Government Printing Ofiice be- 
cause she was 2 soldier's widow. If indeed that was his judg- 
ment he must be acquitted of any motive of injustice to Mr. Bene- 
dict in making the statement on the floor, and of any motive to 
deceive ex-Union soldiers by the publication of that statement in 
his speech; but if that be his honest judgment from the memo- 
randum and from an examination of the books to which he has re- 
ferred, his mental sagacity will never interfere with his soul’s sal- 
vation, for he must then be admitted to come clearly within the 
well-known exception made by the churchmen to the rule that 
those who do not embrace and retain the true faith can not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The gentleman from Indiana amused the House and encouraged 
his fellow-partisans by reading the following memorandum: 

Join F. Atkinson, discharged July 1, 1894. N.G.; lives in Indiana. 


He seemed to think that Mr. Atkinson was discharged because 
he lived in Indiana, and not because of anything that might be 
indicated by the letters ‘“‘N.G.” Probably for the purpose of 
strengthening his rhetoric, he made the statement that when Mr 
Atkinson was discharged ‘‘he was instructing three tyros in the 

rinter’s art appointed by Mr. Benedict, one of them hailing from 
Geersia. and another from Louisiana, and the third from Texas,” 

My information is that no printer was appointed by Mr. Bene- 
dict in the division in which Mr. Atkinson was serving prior to 
July 1, 1894, and that no printer was ever appointed by Mr. Ben- 
edict who was not a member of a regularly organized typograph- 
ical union, at least as expert in the printer's art as was Mr. At- 
kinson, and probably less disposed to impose upon the credulity 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will my friend allow me right there—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My time is very short,and I have much yet 
to say, but I will be pleased to hear the question of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I want to knowif the gentleman does not 
think that a card from a printers’ union is better evidence of com- 
petency than a civil-service examination? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No man can become a member of a regular 
rinters’ union without being a practical printer; his examination 
or admission to the union consists of practical tests of his skill in 

the art of printing; his ccrd is evidence of all that, and is, in my 
opinion, as satisfactory evidence of his capacity as the certificate 
oF any civil-service board. 

The gentleman from Indiana will confer a favor upon the great 
body of printers who belong to the typographical unions if he will 

ive the names of the three tyros in the printer's art appointed by 

r. Benedict who were being instructed by Mr. Atkinson prior 
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to July 1, 1894. Upon authority which I believe to be absolutel 
reliable I am authorized to say that the statement is untrue, an 
that the gentleman from Indiana has been imposed upon and 
grossly deceived by his informant. 

The gentleman tells us that Mary E. Gorman was discharged 
from the Printing Office because she was a plutocrat, and that 
she was regarded as a plutocrat because, as shown by the memo- 
randum following her name, she was represented as owning two 
houses and having money at interest. It is quite true that, in re- 
ducing the force of employees at the Printing Office, under the 
imperative necessity imposed by the law and by the outrageous 
condition in which he found the office, Mr. Benedict did consider 
the fact that Mary Gorman owned two houses and had money at 
interest, in determining whether she or some equally worthy 
woman who had no means of support other than her wages as an 
employee in the Printing Office should be discharged, and that he 
did give preference to an equally worthy but more needy woman 
in reducing the force. 

Of course, the gentleman from Indiana would have discharged 
the needy woman as unworthy of consideration, and would have 
retained in her stead the woman who owned houses and had 
money at interest. It is quite probable that no woman would 
have stood any chance of preferment over Mary Gorman in the 
gentleman’s estimation unless she owned more houses than Mary 
Gorman owned and had more money at interest. 


THE CHARITY THEORY—‘‘ HE NEEDED THE PLACE.” 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], interrupting the 
gentleman from Indiana, read from one of these books an entry 
stating that B. P. Entriken had resigned June 30, 1894. The 
gentleman from Iowa pronounced the statement that Mr. Entriken 
had resigned to be false, but I venture to say that Mr. Entriken’s 
resignation was duly filed in the office of the Public Printer. 

I say that without investigation, because I can imagine no pos- 
sible reason for making the entry unless Mr. Entriken had in fact 
filed his resignation. The call for his resignation was, at that 
time, a mere courtesy to which Mr. Entriken was not legally en- 
titled. The Public Printer then had absolute power to discharge 
whomsoever he would without giving any reason for so doing. 
The civil-service rules were not at that time in force in the Print- 
ing Office, and it is quite immaterial whether Mr. Entriken sev- 
ered his connection with the office by resignation or by discharge. 
In either case his removal amounted to a discharge, because the 
call for his resignation was equivalent to a notice of dismissal. 

But I call attention to the statement of the gentleman from 
Towa, in this behalf, for quite another purpose. In discussing 
this case the gentleman from Iowa said: 

This man was appointed by Mr. Palmer on my recommendation and pro- 
moted until he got $1,400. His wife died, leaving young children on his 
hands, and he came to me when I was on my back, and I wrote an appeal to 
the Government Printer and tried tosave him. He had been ordered to re- 
sign. Itold him not to leave his place until he was driven out. Senator 
GEAR, at my request, went personally to see the Government Printer and 
was insulted and told to “‘mind his own business.” 

IT am bound to assume, since the gentleman from Iowa states it 
to be a fact, that when Senator GEAR attempted to interfere with 
his management of the force of the Government Printing Office, 
and attempted to dictate to him concerning the appointment of 
employees to serve the Government under him in that depart- 
ment, and attempted to insist upon the retention or reappoint- 
ment of an employee, not upon any consideration of the interests 
of the public service, not because the employee was skillful or 
efficient or industrious or faithful, but because the employee was 
a friend of a Representative in Congress and was in circumstances 
entitling him to the charitable consideration of generous-minded 
people, who had probably told the Public Printer, in accordance 
with the advice given him by “ his influence,” that he would “ not 
leave his place until he was driven out,” that he—Mr. Benedict— 
told Senator Gear “to mind his own business.” 

Of course, I do not approve of the rudeness of that reply, but it 
seems to me that, under those circumstances, Mr. Benedict was 
entirely justified in mildly and considerately making that sugges- 
tion to the Senator, and that his courage in protecting the inter- 
ests of the United States Government against the interference and 
domination of members of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment was highly commendable. It seems to me that if the 
executive officers of the Government generally had, from the be- 
ginning, resented such interference on the part of Senators and 
Representatives, the spoils system would never have become so 
odious or so iniquitous as it did become under Congressional domi- 
nation. AsI have said, I do not approve of the rudeness imputed 
to Mr. Benedict in his reply to Senator Gear. I speak now only 
of the position which he took in that interview. 

Mr. Benedict took the position that the Government Printing 
Office was a Government workshop, the primary purpose of which 
was not to give help to the needy, nor to give pensions under the 
name of wages to those whom Congressmen and Senators might 
recommend for charitable consideration, but to employ those who 
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would best serve the Government, giving the preference to the 
needy only where all other considerations were equal, but never 
lacing employees upon the pay rolls of the Government simply 
oe they needed the wages that such enrollment would secure 
to them. 
_ It was to establish the position asserted by Mr. Benedict in that 
interview and to overthrow the position and theory for which 
Senator Gear stood in that interview with the Public Printer 
that the civil-service laws were passed. In this connection, as 
illustrative of the fallacy of the position taken by the gentleman 
from Iowa in Mr. Entriken’s case, I desire to read a brief passage 
from the report of the —— committee on retrenchment, of 
which Senator JoszpH R. HAWLEY was chairman, in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. I read from Senate Report No. 576 of the first 
session of that Congress: 
_ It has come to be a wi read belief that the public service is a charitable 
institution, furnishing employment to the needy and a home to those adrift. 
Employment is sought of the Government because it can not be found else- 
where and to escape actual want. The number of those who thus crowd all 
avenues of speronen to places in the public service is constantly on the in- 
crease, and is daily becoming more importunate. The late Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Windom, is reported to have said that five-sixths of the appli- 
cants for office, while he administered the Treasury, based their demands 
not on merit, or fitness, or character, but on their poverty or incapacity 
otherwise to obtain a livelihood. This class of place seekers follows the 
public service everywhere and the public man in every position who has 


influence to exert or a place to fill. 

In the debate on the Pendleton civil-service bill, Senator Beck 
summarized the evil of the theory of the public service repre- 
— by the position taken by the gentleman from Iowa as fol- 
ows: 


Secretaries have said officially to Congressional committees that they are 


obliged to take people they do not want; that they have to supply places to 
people for whom they have no use; and one Secre came before the com- 
mittee at the last session and said he was obliged to keep seventeen persons 
in his Department whom he did not want, when one man would do the work 
better than the seventeen. And still such persons are kept for political pur- 


poses. 

It does seem to me that it would have been more in keeping with 
| the real duty of the Secretary mentioned by Senator Beck to the 
| Government of the United States to refuse, even to rudely refuse, 

the dictation of members of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and, though I think such curtness unnecessary, to tell such 
Representatives to “‘mind their own business,” rather than to 
appoint and to keep upon the rolls of his Department, drawing 
pay from the Government without rendering service therefor, 
seventeen persons whom he did not want, when one man would 
have been able to do the work better than the seventeen. 

I do not say that Mr. Entriken was not a thoroughly competent 
man. I do not say that he would not have rendered service 
equivalent to his compensation if employed. I am not advised as 
to his capacity or fitness or industry, but I do say that the Public 
Printer in the exercise of the power conferred upon him to choose 
employees to serve the Government in his department had dis- 
charged him, and that his reinstatement was sought _ unds 
wholly apart from his fitness and merit. Ido say that the posi- 
tion taken by the Public Printerin refusing the reinstatement 
was based upon the true theory of the public service, and that the 
position taken by those who insisted that Mr. Entriken should be 
restored to the pay rolls of the Government because of the mat- 
ters stated by the — from Iowa in his speech was falla- 
cious and untenable. 





UNJUST ATTACK ON MR. BAKER. 

So much for the assaults made upon Public Printer Benedict. 
The record of his public service is and will ever be a complete 
and invincible defense —— all partisan assaults. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis], in the course of his denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Benedict’s administration of the Government Print- 
ing Office, made an attack n Mr, Albert Baker, a clerk in that 
office under Mr. Benedict, which, in my opinion, was utterly and 
absolutely unwarranted and imexcusable. He called him a 
‘‘hyena” and an “ official headsman” in charge of decapitations 
in the Printing Office, and held him up to ridicule and scorn as a 
malignant enemy of Republicans in general and of veteran sol- 
diers and soldiers’ widows in particular. 

Mr. Baker was not an official headsman. He was not in charge 
of political d jitations in the Printing Office; he had nothing to 
do with remo or appointments; he had nothing to do with the 
recommendation or suggestion of removals or appointments. 
He was assigned to duty as a clerk in Mr. Benedict's office, to do 
what he was told to do by his superior; to keep such records as 
he was told to keep. He had neither power nor responsibility 
beyond this. Mr. Benedict was responsible for all removals and 
appointments, and when he sought advice concerning removals he 
sought it from the heads of the different divisions of the Printin, 
Office, and not from the clerks, whose duty began and ended wit 
keeping such records and doing such clerical work as he directed 

Immediately after the assault upon Mr. Baker was made 


by the 
gentleman from Indiana, and knowing that the statement made 


on thisfloor concerning him, if allowed to pass unchallenged, might 
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: indice of his standing and rights in the 
be on nl wrote him, asking for a statement of 


his version of the matters referred to by the gentleman from 


icular, for a full statement of the facts con- 
cerning his connection with the dismissal of employees from the 


ent Printing Office. . ; 
ON Galen last I received a letter from Mr. Baker, in which, 
in a straightforward, manly way, he shows the absolute injustice 
of the attack made upon him. e letter is as follows: 
WaAstineTon, D. C., January 8, 1998. 

: the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
ae which you request the facts in connection with certain 
statements and deductions made in a speech by Mr. Lanpis, of Indiana, 
from records kept by me during Mr. Benedict's administration of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and I reply as follows: 

Upon Mr. Benedict assuming the duties of Public Printer in May. 1894, he 
designated me to act as secretary, which position I held until the close of his 
administration. My services in the Printing Office were continuous from 
‘April, 1887, to July 16, 1897, at which time I was transferred from the above- 
named office to a position in the Treasury Department. : 

Mr. LANDIS, in the course of his remarks, states that Mr. Benedict brought 
me with him; that upon Mr. Palmer's taking charge of the office I was 

romptly kicked out; that the Civil Service Commission procured my rein- 
atement for the purpose of transfer to the Treasury Department, where I 
had a brother who was chief of adivision. The facts are that Mr. Benedict 
did not bring me with him; that I served three and one-half months under 
the present administration of the Printing Office; that the records do not 
show that I was discharged and reinstated for the purpose of transfer; that 
the Civil Service Commission did not procure my transfer to the Treasury 
Department, and I never hada brother chief of division in that Department. 
> duties as secretary did not require me to make discharges or recom 
mendations for discharges, and I deny that part of Mr. LANpts’s speech 
wherein he refers to my being the official headsman and making discharges. 
I will go further: If he can substantiate his statement in a single instance, I 
will relieve his distress over the fact of my now occupying a position in the 
classified service by promptly resigning. E 

In regard to the books kept by me, one of which was produced by Mr. 
LANDbIs. I will state that they contain the names of every person employed 
in the Government Printing Office at the time they were made up. The 
deaths. resignations, discharges, and reinstatements were entered in them 
from time to time as the reports of the same came on my desk. They are in 
no sense my personal record,and are only private in so far as the Public 
Printer desires to mene them. I made very few memorandums in these 
books, principally in reference to other papers on file in the office. Every 
notation placed therein of “‘soldier,’’ ‘‘ soldier’s widow,” or “G. A. BR.” was 
there not as an indication of a reason for the discharge, but for the benefit 
of the person opposite whose name placed, and these notations were used by 
the Public Printer subsequentiy when making reinstatements. 

Of the names read by Mr. LAND1s, which were gleaned from the three 
books, I recall fifteen of these persons were reinstated by Mr. Benedict, 
among them being “soldiers” and ‘‘soldiers’ widows.” Iam at loss to under- 
stand how this fact could have escaped Mr. LANDIS when looking over the 
books, as my rule was to record the reinstatement on the same line with the 
discharge. We will take, for instance, the citation: “James C. Toy, wagon 
messenger; discharged September 17, 1894; not willing; causes trouble; 
G.A.R.”" If I remember right, the Grand Army of the Republic had him 
reinstated in the office; certainly Mr. Benedict reinstated because he 
was a “ soldier.” 

Mr. Benedict, when he took charge of the office,deemed the force of 
es in excess of the demands of the service, and made reductions. In 
making dismissals in the divisions in which women were employed I know 
that it was his desire to retain, all things being equal, the needy women, and 
to dismiss those who were best fitted and able to relinquish their Ss 

It would seem that humane action would require that the Public Printer 
keep the woman who had no means of support other than her position in the 
office and discharge the woman whose husband was a lawyer and engaged 
in active practice, or the woman who was living with her husband and he 
able to su rt her, or the woman who was well to do and worked simply as 
a matter of choice and not of a 

In conclusion, I wish to say that 1 have endeavored to give you a correct 
and impartial statement. 

Iam, with respect, very truly, yours, 


Hon. JAMEs G. MAGUIRE, 

House of Representatives. 

After receiving the letter from Mr. Baker which I have just 
read, { called upon the present Public Printer for the three books 
to which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpts] referred and 
from which he quoted in the course of his speech. The Public 
Printer very courteously and promptly sent the books to me, and 
I have them before me. I have carefully examined the three 
books and all the entries contained inthem. I have gone through 
them thoroughly, and I say now that the gentleman from Indiana 
made a most unwarranted use of them. 

They do not in the least tend to show any discrimination what- 
ever against old soldiers or soldiers’ widows by Mr. Benedict as 
Public Printer. On the contrary; an examination of the books 
shows conclusively that Mr. Benedict discriminated in favor of 
the old soldiers, regardless of their political affiliations, and these 
very books show that violent Republican partisans who were dis- 
charged by Mr. Benedict in reducing the force in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office were toinetated by Mr. Benedict because 
they were veteran soldiers, and in spite of the fact that they were 
bitter and vindictive Republican i . 

The records of the Government Printing Office will show that 
when Mr. Benedict went out of office the last time there was a 
greater p ion of Union soldiers and soldiers’ widows em- 
ao in the Government Printing Office than there had ever 

n before under any previous administration. 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF BENEDICT AND PALMER COMPARED. 

It has been stated here that Mr. Benedict stuffed the Public 

Printing Office with Democrats after the election of Mr. McKinley 


ALBERT BAKER. 


aa President of the United States. That statement is so untrue 
that it would seem to be taking a canting advantage of the foolish 
eharge to give Mr. Benedict the benefit of disproving it. 

The office was at that time under civil-service rules, and no 
appointments were made except in accordance with those rules. 
A few additional appointments were made necessary by the meet- 
ing of Congress in December, 1896, and those few additional ap- 
pointees were taken from the eligible lists of the Civil Service 
Commission, without the slightest political favor or political con- 
sideration. Such reckless, unwarranted, and unfounded partisan 
misstatements as have been made upon this floor concerning Mr. 
Benedict and concerning his administration of the Government 
Printing Office would be discreditable in stump speeches when 
used to arouse temporary and transient prejudice or to secure 
momentary and transient advantages. They are worse than dis- 
creditable when solemnly entered upon the records of Congress as 
matters of history. 

In view of the record made by Mr. Palmer, the present Repub- 
lican Public Printer, in appointing 1,179 employees in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office between the time of the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land as President in November, 1892, and the 7th day of May, 
1894, when Mr. Benedict took charge of the office, and in view of 
the fact that five-sixths of the employees appointed bythis Repub- 
lican Public Printer after the election of the Democratic Presi- 
dent were not only superfluous and unnecessary to the service, but 
were appointed in violation of the express limitations of law, it 
does seem to me that Republic: 1 Representatives on this floor 
should have been a little more modest and careful than they have 
been in their criticisms of the comparatively model conduct of the 
office by Mr. Benedict, and in inviting comparison of the decency 
and discretion practiced by him in dealing with the office after 
the election of a Republican President, with the spoils saturnalia, 
under Mr. Palmer, after the election of President Cleveland in 
1892. 

Our Republican friends have invited comparison between the 
first year of Mr. Benedict’s administration of the Public Printing 
Office, commencing May 7, 1894, with the first year of Mr. Palmer’s 
administration of the office, from May 1, 1889, to May 11, 1880. 
The records show that in the first year of his administration Mr. 
Benedict discharged some fourteen hundred employees; they show 
also that he-replaced less than one-fourth of those discharged, and 
that three-fourths of his discharges were necessarily made for the 
purpose of reducing the force to the number limited by law and 
required by the service. 

What is the record of Mr. Palmer's first year, commencing May 
11, 1889? He found the office with a competent, skillful, indus- 
trious, and ample force of employees—as many as the working 
space would conveniently accommodate—yet he discharged 903 of 
these employees, 712 by direct dismissals and 191 by enforced resig- 
nations. He appointed during that year 1,311 new employees, in- 
creasing the already ample force by 408 employees to satisfy the 
demands of the spoils system. 

As I have already stated, when Mr. Benedict for the second 
time assumed control of the Government Printing Office in May, 
1894, he found the office in a condition of chaos; he found upward 
of 3,600 employees on the rolls, with working space for only 2,600; 
the force demoralized by compulsory furloughs and other jug- 
glery by which hundreds of employees were constantly kept upon 
the streets idle, in order that the remainder of the vastly excessive 
army might have room to work. He reduced theforce more than 
25 per cent, and so reorganized it and improved the business meth- 
ods of the office that with this vastly diminished force he again 
greatly increased the quantity and the quality of the work turned 
out by the Printing Office, and greatly diminished the cost of 
public printing to the Government. 

He did not effect his economies by reducing the wages of labor, 
but all along the line he increased wages, and in the composing 
rooms he established the wage scale of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, a reform that had always previously been deemed im- 
practicable, if not impossible. 

He increased the wages of laborers, feeders, and folders, a policy 
which was speedily reversed by his Republican successor, who 
has already reduced the wages. of the laborers just as Republican 
economy is being practiced in the navy-yards and mints by reduc- 
tng the wages of the most poorly paid employees. In connection 
with this statement of the reforms inaugurated in the Printing 
Office under Mr. Benedict's second administration, I desire to read 
from his last annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 
the following statement: 


The increase in the amount of printing done by the office during the past 

fiscal year was much in excess of the average yearly growthof the past. ‘The 

use of paper was the largest in 1ts history, reaching a total of 5,457; tons of 

book, writing, ledger. plate, and other printing papers, this being 910 tons 

more than was used the pane, eee and 654 tons more than was ever be- 
8 


fore used ina single year. number of form impressions in the press 
room of the main office, not including the press rooms of the Department 
branches, was 179,228,469, an increase of 65,582,361 impressions over the previ- 


om rere. 
e bindery consumed 490 tonsof binder’s board, 6,102 pieces of book cloth, 





AO 


4,300 dozen sheepskins, besides other leather; bound and delivered 1.255.454 
octavo and quarto volumes in cloth and leather, not including blank books 
and ledgers, and brought upthe reserve bindiug of Congress nearly complete 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress, a gain of 92,520 books in this much-delayed work. 
There were printed and delivered 6,461,063 bound and unbound pamphlets 
and speeches, and of the House and Senate bills, resolutions, and amendments 
11,175,105 copies were printed and delivered, being 5,468,255 copies in excess of 
the number printed and delivered at the previous long session of Congress. 
All this increase of work was met promptly and to the satisfaction of the 
public service. : apd ae 

As an evidence of the growth of the palm orinting, it is of interest to 
compare last year’s use of paper, cost of labor, and number of employees with 
the year 1887, the office during both of these years being under my charge. 
In 1887 there was paper used to the amount of 2,718 tons, at a cost of $1,827,- 
315.22 in labor. 
labor eost was $2,657,267.43. The daily average number of empleyees of the 
office during 1887 was 2,005; in 1895 the average number was 2.828, The cost 
of labor last year was increased fully $75,000 over the cost of 1887 by reason of 
a higher seale of wages being paid in several divisions of work and because of 
additional labor incident to the many improvements. 

Notwithstanding this addition to labor expenses, a comparison of the re- 
sults of 1887 and 1896 shows that while the use of paper has increased 101 per 
cent during the ten years, the increase in the cost of labor has been but 44.8 
per cent, and the increase in the number of employees but 35 per cent. 

The cost of labor in the office last year was $222,049.66 less, and the average 
number of eu ployees was 553 less, than in 1894, while the consumption of 
paper was 634 tons more than during that year. 

COMPARATIVE TREATMENT OF EX-UNION SOLDIERS. 

The veteran soldiers have not been and can not be deceived by 
the slanders uttered against Mr. Benedict, ostensibly in vindica- 
tion of their rights. They knew Mr. Benedict as a better friend 
than any of his pretentious but hypocritical Republican predeces- 
sors had been. They recognized and esteemed him as a man who 
respected soldiers as soldiers, regardless of their political opinions 
or affiliations. 

In 1895, after the civil-service rules had been extended to the 
Government Printing Office and after the time at which it has 
been here alleged that Mr. Benedict discriminated against veteran 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows, the Union Veteran Legion and the 
Union Veterans’ Union, at their national encampments, adopted 
resolutions thanking him for his fairness to and liberal treatment 
of veterans. Other veteran organizations, both before and after 
that time, adopted similarresolutions. In the face of all this men 
who were not soldiers during the war, Republican politicians, who 
have no respect or regard whatever for a soldier as a soldier, but 
only as a supporter of Republican tickets, stand up here and de- 
nounce Mr. Benedict as an enemy of the veteran soldiers. 

These sianderers pretend to love the veteran soldiers, and, in a 
certain sense, they do. 

As victims love them; 
As the sea dog dotes 
Upon the small, sweet fry 
That ’round him floats. 


No man is a true friend of the veteran soldiers who does not 


recognize their right to vote according to their convictions of pa- 


triotic duty. Surely they have earned that right, but it has never 
been recognized or respected by the Republican party. Indeed 
the Republican party has of late years treated old soldiers as if 
they were chattels of that party, purchased by the pension laws 
to serve that party at the rate of $142,000,000 per year. 

If an old soldier, drawn by his conviction of patriotic duty, 
takes a stand for Democratic principles, he is at once treated by 
Republican politicians as if he were a fugitive slave, dishonestly 
escaping from the service of the party that passed the pension 
laws. He is plainly told that he has no right to desert the party 
that has so handsomely provided for his class, if not for himself, 
at the public expense. If he be in the public service, he is almost 
certain, under a Republican Administration, to be either dismissed 
or degraded in rank. The fact that he was a brave soldier is of 
no importance compared with the unpardonable offense of being 
ungrateful to the Republican party. 

I have before me the records of this kind of mistreatment of 
brave and honorable soldiers by Kepublican officials solely be- 
cause of the political convictions of the soldiers. I will cite two 
or three sample cases and ask my Republican friends how they 
can reconcile their pretense of friendship for the old soldiers with 
their treatment of old soldiers who do not happen to be Repub- 
licans. 

Daniel V. Fenton, a thoroughly competent printer, vouched for 
as such by the foreman of his division, was a gallant Union soldier 
during the late war. He served for three years and nine months 
in the Army, nine months in the Third Maryland Infantry, receiv- 
ing when discharged a certificate signed by Adjutant Sandwall, 
of that regiment, in which the following passage occurs: 

He proved himself a gailant soldier, not only in the ordinary duties of 
camp life, but by bravery displayed in various engagements. His behavior 


and moral deportment were such as to win for him the entire confidence of 
his superiors. 


Upon being discharged from that regiment he enlisted on Sep- 
tember 21, 1863, in Company E of the Twelfth United States 
Infantry for the term of three years. He was dischar at the 
end of his term of enlistment, September 21, 1866, with the fol- 
lowing certificate of character, signed by Bvt. Lieut. Col. P. W. 
Stanhope: 


This man is a gallant soldier. 


Last year there was consumed 5,457 tons of paper, and the | 
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On the back of his discharge is the record of fifteen battles in 
which Mr. Fenton ges oy including the Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. 

This list of battles is certified by Lieutenant-Colonel St eres 

0. - 


| and in his own handwriting the heutenant-colonel added the 
| lowing words: 


Conducting himself in a most gallant manner in all of them. 


This gallant soldier was employed in the Government Printing 
Office from 1878 to January, 1890, when he was discharged by Mr, 
Palmer, then, as now, the Public Printer. No reason was given 
for discharging Mr. Fenton except that he was a Democrat, and 


| he was told that he would not be reinstated unless his reinstate- 


ment was requested by the member of Congress from the Elmira 
(N. Y.) district. The then member of Congress from that district, 
Mr. Flood, refused to recommend Fenton's reinstatement, and a 
whole department of the Grand Army of the Republic was unable 
to secure his reinstatement. 

His right to consideration as an old soldier was spurned, and 
as he was not a Republican, he could secure no consideration 
whatever from the administration then in power. It was nota 
question of choosing between Republican and Democratic veter- 
ans, for then, as now, there were thousands of civilians in the 
same department of the public service who were, as they now are, 
given preference over mocratic soldiers. It is stated, as a 
matter of common knowledge in the Printing Office, that Mr. 
Fenton was not only discharged summarily and removed from 
his employment in the specification division of the Printing Of- 
fice, but was insulted by the Republican subforeman, to whom 
he applied for some consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Among the other and numerous records of this kind, I find 
that of 5. N. Benerman, who was not a Democrat, but had the 
misfortune to have been appointed by Mr. Benedict and given a 
preferred position, on his merits as a workman and his record as 
a soldier. He was a veteran, who had served all through the war 
and had an honorable record as a soldier, and was honored and 
esteemed by his comrades generally. He had been employed in 
the Government Printing Office frum 1877 to 1882, and again from 
1886 to 1889, when he was discharged by Mr. Palmer, the Public 
Printer. He wasafterwards appointed by Mr. Ketchum, a Demo- 
crat, in charge of the printing division of the Census Bureau, 
and by reason of his conspicuous skill and fidelity he was finally 
promoted to the $2,000 per annum grade and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Labor Bureau. 

No question as to his competency or fidelity in the public serv- 
ice was ever raised, but he was not sufficiently enthusiastic for 
Republican political domination to be entitled to any considera- 
tion at the hands of the ‘‘ friends of the old soldier ” who dominate 
that party. 

These examples must suffice for the present. I am not askin 
for justice to the Democratic soldiers who have been mistrea 
by the Republican party because of their political principles and 
opinions, but simply illustrating the treatment given to Demo- 
crats and nonpartisan soldiers under Republican Administrations 
as showing that while the Republican party is loud in its pre- 
tenses of friendship for the old soldier, it really has no respect 
whatever for the old soldier as a soldier and treats him with com- 
mon decency only when he supports the Republican party and 
solely because he supports the Republican party. 


REPUBLICANS MORE THAN FAIRLY TREATED. 


Much stress has been laid upon a statement in writing recently 
made by the present Public Printer to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, to the effect that when 
Mr. Benedict retired from office there were employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office 2,466 Democrats, and only 512. Repub- 
licans. I do not know where the Public Printer obtained the 
information upon which he based that written statement. Amofig 
other things, he stated that in the specification division there were 
158 Democrats and only 46 a licans. The foreman of that 
division, Mr. E. W. Oyster, a fair and honorable man and skillful 
printer, a model disciplinarian and successful manager of his de- 

artment, an old soldier, too, by the way, with a long and honora- 

le record as a Union veteran, dismissed from public service by 
the present Public Printer because he was not a Republican, testi- 
fied before the same Senate committee concerning this matter, and 
of his own knowledge stated that at the time designated in Mr. 
Palmer’s statement there were more Republicans than Democrats 
employed in this specification division. 

r. Oyster’s testimony was based upon four years’ acquaintance 
with the men. He states that there were at that time 198 persons 
employed in that division, of whom 127 had been emp!oyed under 
Mr. Palmer’s former administration, and were continued‘in the 
service throughout Mr. Benedict’s administration; that there were 
only 15 persons reinstated and en by Mr. Benedict before 
the civil-service rules were extended to the office, and 56 after the 


extension of the rules to the office. He swears that all persons 














jvil-service rules were appointed indiscrimi- 
ee ee their standing on the eligible list. Of these 
198 employees, he states that 88 are known and avowed Repub- 
licans; that 63 are known Democrats; that the political opinions 
and affiliations of 47 who came in under civil-service rules are 
unknown, but that the majority ef them are believed to be Re- 


Prva also states that of the force employed at that time in the 


; i division, 29 were ex-Union soldiers, all but 2 of 
spectwore employed almost constantly by Mr. Benedict. 

He further states that at that time there was a greater number 
of ex-Union soldiers employed in that division than ever before. 
He states that on May 1, 1893, under Mr. Palmer’s administration, 
there were 164 employees in the division, of whom 134 were Re- 
publicans and 30 were Democrats; only 22 of the employees were 


ex-Union soldiers. 

He further states that on May 8, 1894, the last day of Mr. 
Palmer’s former administration, there were in that division 187 
employees, of whom 135 were Republicans and 52 Democrats, and 
that at that time there were but 24 ex-Union soldiers employed in 
thedivision. If the present Public Printer wasas grossly deceived 
in regard to the politics of the employees of the other divisions of 
the Government Printing Office as he seems to have been con- 
cerning those in the specification division, and I have no doubt 
that he was, then no reliance whatever can be placed on his state- 
ment in regard to this matter. ; 

In his testimony before the Senate committee which I have men- 
tioned Mr. Oyster, through a misapprehension of certain ques- 
tions propounded to him regarding these matters, made certain 
statements that have been referred to as showing unjust partisan 
action on the part of Mr. Benedict. 

These answers given by Mr. Oyster were erroneous, the error 
being caused by his misapprehension of the questions. It is but 
fair to him and to Mr. Benedict to say that within ten days after 
giving his testimony, upon obtaining a printed copy of it, he saw 
the error into which he had fallen and immediately wrote a letter 
to Senator PRITCHARD, chairman of the committee, fully explain- 
ing the matter and stating the exact facts. The letter to Senator 
PRITCHARD is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
SPECIFICATION DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1397. 

DEAR Str: ae my examination on July 13 before your committee 
(see 368 and of printed testimony) the following question was pro- 
pounded to me and answered as follows: 

“ The CHAIRMAN. I will ask you if it is not a fact that after Mr. Benedict 
had made these wholesale discharges and stocked the office with men of his 
party, then the civil-service rules were applied to the Government Printing 

ce! 

“Mr. OysTEeR. Well, it is 9 fact that a very large number of pana me had 
been made before the application of the civil service, and a considerable 
number of appointments. There were not nearly so many appointments, of 
course, as a= were discharges, because the force had been reduced proba- 

or 800.” 
have no desire to change the above answer, but wish to add that the rec- 
ords of the specification division show that out of 188 regular employees on 
August 1, 1 the date of the ee of the civil-service system to the 
Government nting Office, not less than 80 per cent of them were employed 
in the office on May 7, 1894, when Public Printer Benedict took charge. 

I think the ular force was about equally divided, politically, at the time 
of application civil-service rules. Twenty-nine of the thirty-five tempo- 
rary compositors—“ ear in my division at that time had had 
large experience in the office, and were selected by me, by permission of the 
Public ter, for that reason only. Many of them had m discharged by 
Mr. Benedict, and several of them by Mr. r. In my judgment, two- 
thirdsof the thirty-five were Republican voters, or in sympathy with that 
party. These extra compositors were dropped from the rolls of the office by 
order of Acting Public Printer Waterbury on Anqust 17, 1895. 

The follo questions were also propounded to me (see page 367) and 
answered as follows: 

“The CHAIRMAN. The discharges that you ak of as having been made 
> your Sraus were made prior to the cation of that office, were 

ey no 

“Mr. OystER. Not all of them; a portion of them. I think I can probably 
give about the number. There were 93, I think. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Out of a total of how many? 

“Mr. OysveR. Out of a total of 131 there were between 90 and 92. The 16 
civil-service people were dropped afterwards.” 

These questions were evidently misunderstood or misapprehended by me 
when put, or I should not have made answers as I did, with records to the 
con before meat the time. I therefore fa corm request that I be 
permitted under the oath heretofore taken to ‘© answer as follows: 

From May 8, 1894, to September 27, 1804, the beginning of Public Printer 
Benedict's merit system in my division, there were 89 employees discharged, 
about 50 of them properly =o to a legitimate vetles ion of force. A 
lar, majority of 389, probably more than three-fourths, were Republicans. 

‘rom September 27, 1894, to August 1, 189, the date of application of the 
civil-service rules to the office, 36 more were d, not more than 2 for 
political reasons, and 29 of them for the reason that they were below the 
Standard as workmen. In my judgment more than three-fourths of the 36 
were Democrats. After the application of the ciyil-service system 6 em- 
ployees who came into the office under the old system and i6 of those who 
came in through the Civil Service Commission were discharged, dropped, or 
refused absolute appointments. Nineteen of the 22 were discharged because 
ot ey were below the standard as workmen, and 3 for other reasons, but nota 

ngle one of them for political reasons, to the best of maeerenetoe andbelief 
respectfully request that the foregoing statements be _— as a part 


of my testimony as additional and correned answers to the questions re- 


ferred 
Respectfully, 


Hon. J. C. Prrrcnarp, 
United States Senator, 
Chairman Committee on Cévil Service and Retrenchment. 


E. W. OYSTER. 
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These are the records of the last so-called Democratic National 
Administration and of the management of the Government Print- 
ing Office by Mr. Benedict (who, I am pleased to say, was a real 
Democrat) in the matter of executing the civil-service laws. 


Administration in other respects, concerning which Republicans 

rather than Democrats, should defend it, that Administration did 
| faithfully and zealously and honestly enforce and uphold the 
| Civil-service laws. 


| Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the Cleveland 


Cuban Independence, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 19, 1898. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6449) making appropriations for 
the diplomatic and consular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899— 


| Mr. DOCKERY said: 





Mr. CHAIRMAN: The time for debate being so limited, I am com- 

pelled toavail myself of the courtesy of the House, just extended, to 

| Invite attention to the exact nature of the issue pending and upon 

| which, thus far, the votes of Representatives have been cast along 
party lines. 

The proposition offered by my able colleague, Judge Dr Ar- 
MOND, proposes simply to recognize the belligerent rights of the 
patriots of Cuba. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that this question is national in 
character, and should not be involved in the meshes of party poli- 

tics. The recognition of the belligerency of the Cubans would be 
in harmony with the aspirations of the people, and with the tradi- 
tional policies of the Republic since its birth. I believe in robust 
partisanship, and yet I am more firmly attached to rugged patriot- 
ism. Thechief corner stones of the Republic are the great cardinal 
tenets of equality before the law and the sovereignty of the people. 
These doctrines we have inherited through great tribulations. 
During the closing years of the nineteenth century they achieved 
their first triumphs in modern times, and for more than a century, 
under all Administrations of the Government, our foreign policy 
has been in harmony with them. It seems, therefore, that all the 
people, regardless of party affiliations, should be in accord upon 
this great question, involving a declaration of our attitude to- 
ward a race now struggling to establish a republican form of 
government, Regarding a contest such as that which has been 
waged in Cuba for now more than three years, partisanship should 
be silent in the presence of patriotism. 


ACTION OF CONGRESS IN 18%. 


Until the assembling of the present Congress this has been the 
attitude of the representatives of the American people on both 
sides of this Chamber. By reference to the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD it appears that the action of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Fifty-fourth Congress on a proposition more 
extensive in its scope than the one now pending was substantially 
unanimous. Americanism was then rampant. Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Populists were alike enthusiastic in supporting a 

roposition that not only accorded to the Cubans all the rights of 
velligerents, but also tendered the friendly offices of the Govern- 
ment to secure the recognition of their independence. 

I quote the exact language of the concurrent resolution then 
agreed to by the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring ther¢ 


wm), 


That in the opinion of Congress a condition of public war exists between the 
Government of Spain and the government proclaimed, and for some time 
maintained by force of arms, by the people of Cuba; and that the United 
States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between the contend- 
ing powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and 


territory of the United States; 

Resolved further, That the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition of 
the independence of Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, this concurrent resolution was passed by the 
Senate on the 28th of February, 1896, by the decisive vote of 64 to 
6—3 Democrats and 3 Republicans constituting the entire oppo- 
sition in that body. The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed 
to by the House of Representatives on the 6th of April, 1896, by 
the splendid vote of 247 yeas to 27 nays—i7 Republicans and 10 
Democrats voting in the negative. 

It is thus obvious, Mr. Chairman, that in so far as our relations 
with Cuba are involved, we have heretofore been practically a 
unit in declaring an American foreign policy. 

When the concurrent resolution was pending before the House 
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on April 4, 1896, I submitted my own views, which have been fully 
vindicated by the events of the last two years, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, to the student of history it is not a matter of surprise that 
the people of Cuba should now be engaged in a struggle for independence. 
A little more than one hundred years ago our fathers declared the great fun- 
damental doctrines, that governments derive their powers from the consent 
of the governed, and that before the law all men stand upon the plane of ab- 
solute equality. These cardinal tenets of republican institutions were not 
then, as I now recall, believed in or recognized by any government of the 
world. They were born on this continent and grew into strength and power 
here, their champions being the descendants of the rugged pioneers who set- 
tled the New World. Around these doctrines their pe and aspirations 
twined and clustered. To them they were the language of freedom, and it 
seemed as though the air, the seas, and the mighty rivers proclaimed them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary to recite the familiar history of the won- 
drous struggle which resulted in American independence. The doctrines of 
freedon. and self-government have made marvelous progress since that 
period and have exercised a beneficent influence upon all the governments 
of the world. They have leaped the barriers of the Atlantic and substituted 
written constitutions for the despotic will of absolute monarchs. It should 
not, therefore, Mr. Speaker, be the occasion for criticism that the people of 
Cuba, so closely allied to and identified with us in commercial relations, 
aspire to independence and self-government. 

Sir, lam not familiar with international law, and donotclaim to be advised 
as to its technicalities and intricate proprieties. It may be that under the 
strict terms of this code a state of war does not exist on the Island of Cuba 
which justifies the United States in according to the Cuban patriots belliger- 
ent rights. To the untutored layman, however, seeking only to know the 
truth and to deal justly, it would seem that the warfare now devastating 
that island rises far above the level of mere guerrilla strife. If not, Mr. 
Speaker, why is it that the armies of Spain, so repeatedly reenforced by vet- 
eran battalions, have thus far been unable to repress the people of Cuba in 
their efforts to achieve national independence? Thespirit of American free- 
dom seems to have been wafted to Cuba across the Gulf of Mexico, and I bid 
the Cubans godspeed in their efforts to establish a free and independent 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, possibly the situation may not be unvexed with doubt; but if 
doubts there be, I shall resolve them here and now in favor of the struggling 
patriots of Cuba, and cast my vote in favor of the Senate resolutions. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
Hirt], chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was at that 
time one of the ablest and most conspicuous champions, not only 
of the recognition of belligerency, but also of Federal intervention 
to secure the independence of Cuba. He argued both propositions 
with consummate ability,and supported his position by citing the 
precedents established by Presidents Madison, Monroe, and Grant. 

FEDERAL INTERVENTION. 

Referring to the war which the Spanish Government waged 
with its colonies on this continent in South America and Mexico 
at the beginning of this century, he said that our Government 
then ‘‘tendered its good offices and friendly counsels to Spain, 
urging upon Spain the recognition of the independence of the 
colonies, That was done, bear in mind those of you who think 
we are going too fast in this’—and mark you, Mr. Chairman, this 
was nearly two years ago—‘‘ and that there isdanger of our being 
calied jingoes, by the most courteous and prudent of our Presi- 
dents, Mr. Madison.” 

Continuing, Mr. Chairman, the learned gentleman from Illinois 
declared: 

That is in the early history,and is a precedent of great authorit 
by the man who, more than any other, may be called the father of the Con- 
stitution; and the Secretary of State who carried it out was*Mr. Monroe, 
whose name is synonymous throughout the world with the wisest and noblest 
feature of the foreign policy of the Republic. 

Cautious and courteous as the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is at all times, he further fortified his statement 
by the following citation from the message of President Monroe 
of November 14, 1820: 

To promote that result [independence] by friendly counsels with other 
powers, including Spain herself, has been the uniform policy of this Govern- 
ment. 

Nearly fourscore years have passed since the foreign policy of 
the Republic was thus announced by Madison and Monroe. 

President Madison is properly called the father of the Constitu- 
tion. The name of President Monroe is truly associated, as the 
distinguished chairman of Foreign Affairs remarked, with one 
feature of our a policy that will perpetuate his memory for 
all coming time. y colleague {[Mr. CLark] in recent debate 
quoted an excerpt from the message of President Monroe of De- 
cember, 1828, which was the formulation of the celebrated Monroe 
doctrine, In this connection he paid its author a beautiful and 
well-chosen tribute in the following language: 

When he penned that fateful paragraph, Monroe little dreamed that_he 
was laying hold of carthly immortality, but such isthe truth of history. We 
are very much disposed to underrate Monroe, but to our Spanish-American 
neighbors he is, next to Washington, the at American. e neglect him, 
but they delight to build monuments to hismemory His utterance became 


— of our creed political. We have forced it into the code of international 
aw. 


made 


Sir, let us catch the inspiration which animated Monroe in his 
celebrated message, in which he took the initiative step that will 
ultimately dedicate every foot of soil on the Western Continent 
to freedom and the equal rights of men. Of course this great 
work can not be accomplished in a day or in a generation. But 
it will go forward, and we must deal with conditions as they pre- 
sent themselves. The present is an opportune moment to Inter- 
vene by the recognition of belligerency and thus assist the 
Cubans to establish a free and independent nation. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have somewhat digressed from the line of 


my argument in a for a moment to pay a tribute to two of 
America’s most illustrious Presidents. I may add, however, that 


‘the most recent precedent in support of intervention was made by 


President Grant during the time the Cubans were waging their 
first war with Spain for independence, from 1868 to ists. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Hirt] referred with great 
effect to'the fact that at that time President Grant ‘‘ made a propo- 
sition to Spain that she should recognize the independence of 
Cuba.” Commenting upon that proposition, he continued: 
‘* Those of you who care to read it at length will find the dis- 
cussion in the instructions by Mr. Fish and the dispatches of 
Minister Sickles at Madrid. It is the very case we have in point. 
That was an insurrection or rebellion in Cuba not half so exten- 
sive as the present, and it was near the beginning. Then the good 
offices of the United States were offered to bring the war to a 
close on the basis of Cuban-independence, Spain to be paid an 
indemnity which the United States should guarantee.” 

The friendly offices of our Government were not then accepted 
by Spain, the Spanish Government insisting that the Cubans must 
first disband their armed forces, and that subsequently a vote 
might be taken by the people of Cuba on the question of independ- 
ence. The Cubans, of course, declined this proposition, knowing 
the treacherous nature of the Spaniards. 


ADVANTAGES OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


Let us now proceed to consider very briefly the advantages that 
will come to the Cubans as a result of the recognition of belliger- 


| ent rights. Ido not know that I can state these advantages as 


forcefully as they were expressed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hirr]} in his speech of April 3, 1896, and I therefore beg to 
quote his exact language, inasmuch as long service in connection 
with foreign affairs has brought to him a wealth of knowledge 
not possessed by others who have not had diplomatic service. 
Replying to a question of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HenpER- 
son}, Mr. Hirt said: 

The effect of recognizing the belligerency of the Cubans will be, first, to 
give them a flag and a status. If a ship should enter New York Harbor this 
afternoon belonging to the Cuban insurgents, a lone-star flag, she 
would be liable to be treated as a pirate, and all on rd might be treated 
as criminals, as violators of law, as enemies of mankind. On recognition the 
belligerents will have a flag, with the same status as that of any other 
country, and a vessel flying that flag can go into New-York Harbor right 
alongside of a § ish frigate. But, as we stand now, if they go in there 
this afternoon, the 8 ish minister would be at the State Department im- 
mediately, asking to have them seized and treated as pirates. 

Moreover— 

Continued the gentleman from Illinois, as his voice rang out in 
this Chamber in patriotic defiance— 
that very request, that high-handed, bloody request, was made of our Secre- 
tary of State eighty years ago, when a ship of one of the Spanish colonies 
bearing its independent colors entered our port, the minister claiming that 
they were pirates and demanding that they be treated as such. 

Sir, the gentleman from Illinois two years ago did not stand upon 
this floor as the advocate of a policy of delay. He did not then 
interpose points of order against a proposition similar to the one 
offered by my eminent colleague, Judge Dk ARMOND, recognizing 
Cuban belligerency. Indeed, he was then foremost in the contest 
which sought to put the Cuban patriots at least upon an equal 
war footing with the merciless Spaniards. Recognizing then the 
great advant to the Cubans by a recognition of their belliger- 
ency, he urged upon the House the adoption of the resolution with 
eloquence and a — surpassed in this Chamber. Comment- 
ing upon the resolution then pending, he further said: 

Pronounce that ic word “belligerency,’’ recognize those as the bellig- 
erents who are truly belligerents, who are carrying on war, and you at once 
give them that advantage and that status among nations in our ports. The 
word “belligerency” exactly defines and describes what they are doing. 
They are carrying on war. ize them as belligerents, and you enable 


them at once to do all that other nations are entitled to do—to carry a flag, to 
purchase in our markets munitions of warand supplies of every kind, to pur- 


chase them openly, and take them out openly, just as the yy 
ding and ekulaier tm 0 re and distant ports-by 


vern- 
ment now does; not hi 

every hour by spies and informers to give 

go 


night to escape se 
notice to our Government and have them arrested. Then men coul 


openly to join them, if not in armed expeditions. They could negotiate 
loans and sell bonds, just as the Spanish Government is doing now. 

Mr. Chairman, there was then no su tion in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Dlinois, when this Chamber rang with patri- 
otic utterances on both sides, that Congress should wait for the 
President to initiate action. On the contrary, he explicitly ex- 
pressed the conviction— 
that the President of the United States is not so recreant to his duty as an 


agent and servant of the people that he will the vote of the people 
of the United States os eugene thro 


ugh the House of Representatives and 

Senate by vast majori 
In 1896 the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs thus 
urged the House and Senate to declare the duty of the Executive. 
Now the party machinery is employed to ruthlessly suppress an 
expression by the people’s representatives. The gentleman from 
Iilinois and his resentatives on this floor at that time 
were not stifled by the existing policy of —o the House in 
its freedom of action; but, measuring up fully to the demands of 
a great occasion, Republicans, Democrats, and Populists were 
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themselves in favor of belligerent rights to Cubans 
i of Cuba. 

tion was not consigned to the quiet slumber 
daa ae pin the room of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Of a Piso ee elected by the Democratic party was at the 
White House. Then the Republican party was eager to respond 
to the request of the Cubans and the demands of the masses of 
our own people. Then the apprehensions of the money power 
were eeded. But, sir, contemplating the splendid probability 
of Cuban independence and the resultant advantages to liberty 
and to our commerce, Mr. Hirr again, in the debate, pleaded with 
the House in behalf of the Senate resolutions, and offered the fol- 
lowing additional reasons therefs.. « 

ecogn belligerent rights to Cubans men can open! 

seen neren te aid Sone. Cubans can go upon the stock boards in 
this city or anywhere else and publicly offer a loan—offer to negotiate their 
bonds, as our fathers did during the Revolution, in Amsterdam. They can 
negotiate loans either with other governments or with private citizens. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, as conclusive of the whole question of 
the advantages that would accrue to Cuba, he quoted the defini- 
tion of belligerency by Prime Minister Canovas, of Spain, as fol- 
lows: 

From the moment of their recognition they can send out vessels upon the 
ocean under the flag of the lone star, raise funds in foreign countries, move 
about with a freedom that otherwise they could never enjoy, and they could 
even carry on privateering. 

POSITION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

But, sir, why multiply quotations from the able and patriotic 
utterances of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 
The advantages of belligerent rights to the Cubans are obvious. 
It is only necessary to state the provisions of international law. 
Argument becomes unnecessary. Action, however, is imperative. 
The farmers, the miners, the laborers, and the great business 
classes of the country are urging us to speak for Cuba. The oppo- 
sition comes alone from the money centers of the country. Shall 
it be said that we have degenerated into a nation of shopkeepers, 
and that patriotism is decadent? Whyshould this Administration 
further procrastinate? 

Let me read the declaration of the St. Louis convention on this 
question: 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the people of the 
United States have ded with sympathy the struggles of other American 
people to free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty 
and oppression, and our hopes go out for the full success of their deter- 
mined contest for aw. The Government of 8 having lost control of 
Cuba, and being unable to protect the p: or lives of resident American 
citizens, or to comply with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should activ a its influence and good offices 
to restore peace and give independence to island. 

Mr. Chairman, that declaration of the Republican national 
platform was ted with the enthusiastic aan s of the thou- 
sands in attendance upon theconvention, andit voiced, as I believe, 
the sentiments of the masses of the Republican party. That 
platform utterance commits the Republican party irrevocably to 
the cause of Cuban independence. Why, then, no words of offi- 
cial sympathy for Cuba from President McKinley? Why the lack 
of vigor in our foreign office? Sir, if the Republican Representa- 
tives on this floor would reflect the views of their constituents, 
they must go forward to enforce their platform. 

The great,rugged yeomanry who constitute the body of the 
people, who bear its burdens in time of and fight its battles 
in time of war, are clamoring for the old-time vigor in the admin- 
istration of foreign affairs. They desire a return to a policy 
fashioned in heroic mold and akin to that declared by William L. 
Marcy, when he humbled the pride of the Austrian Empire in his 
successful efforts to protect the rights of a naturalized American 
citizen. But, Mr. ieee, I admit that with the wiser eco- 
nomic and foreign policies we then enjoyed we also had a splen- 
did mercantile navy, and our ships of war were ready at all times 
to vindicate American honor and protect American interests in 
any part of the globe. The rapacity of inordinate greed had not 
then tainted either our domestic or our soplep policy 

Therefore, from the nt policy of the Republican party as 
declared by its Chief Executive and as indorsed by the vote of its 

representatives here, I a to the on masses them- 

Selves, to come to the aid of the Democra a meety in their efforts, 

by intervention, and the recognition of belligerency, to uphold 

the flag of freedom on the Island of Cuba! 
EFFECT OF PRESENT POLICY UPON THE CUBANS. 

_ But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to note the effect of the present at- 
titude of our Government upon the Cuban cause. it was tersely 
stated by the chairman of Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the speech from which I have already so liberally quoted. Com- 
menting upon this phase of the situation, he said in 1896 that— 


The Spanish Government to-day is doing all those things. It sends its 
— to Hartford to buy arms: they buy them also in hia. Any 
= —— y go from this country to join the Spanish forces. He may. if 
ie ooses, announce the fact in the ne pers, and have a tion before 
supplice hace, &° Tmolested. The 8 Government is in fact buying 


This is the humiliating statement, in part only, of the detri- 
mental effects to the Cuban cause of the policy maintained by 
this Administration notwithstanding its platform declaration. 
The gentleman from Illinois emphasized the advantageous posi- 
tion of the Spanish Government by a further statement which 
I desire to impress upon the House and the country. He said: 

Why, sir, the United States is at this hour a base of operations of the 
Spanish Government in crushing Cubans who are struggling for their free- 
dom. Under the pretense of neutrality we are, every time the Spanish min- 
ister gives intimation to the State Department. running to capture men who 
ma about to start to Cuba or to seize supplies of arms intended for the 
Cu in any port, in any remote corner of the country anywhere. We 
have not even confined our seizures to our own ports. In the case of the 
Hawkins, we pursued the Cubans out upon the high seas, at the behest of 
Spain. Is that real neutrality? Is that fairness? Is it justice? Are we not 
in spirit and in fact the efficient oppressors of the Cubans ourselves’ 


Mr. Chairman, if that statement of Chairman Hirt on this floor 
on the 3d of April, 1896, was true then, is it not trne now? If we 
were in fact ‘‘ the efficient oppressors of the Cubans” in 1896, have 
we not consistently maintained that attitude every hour since? 
This phase of the situation, in its effect upon the Cuban cause, 
was eloquently emphasized by my colleague from Missouri [ Mr, 
CocHRAN] thus: 





Of what value are our opinions when, in disregard of the expressed will 
of the American people, in the teeth of Congressional action demanding the 
recognition of bellissrencr, two Presidents have enforced a policy constitut- 
ing this Government an active partner of Spain in the prosecution of the 
war? During all the years of Cuba’s desperate struggie for liberty the 
Spaniards have been allowed to purchase in our markets arms, munitions of 
war, provisions, clothing—everything essential to the vigorous prosecution 
of the war—while every power at the command of the Government of the 
United States has been used to prevent the Cuban patriots from exercising 


the same privilege. 

Our coasts, from New York to New Orleans, have been patrolled by war 
ships, at an expense of millions, to prevent vessels laden with supplies for 
the Cuban army from leaving our ports. Thus have we eenSoruast for the 
Spaniards services they could not have performed for themselves, for it is 
notorious that Spain's nav;z is impotent—that once a filibuster gets clear of 
American cruisers it cheerily pursues its way and arrives safely at its desti- 
nation. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion, for I had not intended to oc- 
cupy so much time, in view of the discussion already had upon 
this question. But I can not conclude without a quotation from 
one of Missouri’s great Senators [Mr. Vest]. With biting satire 
and eloquent denunciation he arraigns the Spanish Government 
for cruelty and oppression, and says: 

There will never come the hour when Spain can rearsert her dominion over 
the Island of Cuba. It is impossible that she should do so, and I speak from 
the great teachings of history and experience. Sir,the course of Spain upon 
this continent is marked with blood. There was a time when the Spanish 
dominion extended almost from the southern limits of the United States to 
the farthest and southernmost point in South America. No American can 
ever forget those burning pages of Prescott that describe the conquest of 
Mexico and the conquest of Peru, when the Spaniards, with the lust for go!d 
and the lust for blood, marked their terrible pathway across the countries 
lying south of us. 

Of all those vast dominions won by blood, won through torture and fire, 
there remains to this toothiess old wolf the single Island of Cuba. AndSpain 
to-day, like the old giant in that wonderful picture of Bunyan, almost he!p- 
less, sits at the door of the dark cave of despotism, and grins with impotent 
rage at the procession of splendid American Republics that march on in the 
progress toward civilization and liberty. 

r. Chairman, that wolf can never retain this single cub. Never can Spain 
hold the Island of Cuba within sight of the Republic of the United States, 
but five hours away from us, after she has lost all the South American prov- 
inces, after she has been unable to hold one foot of soil in all the wide area 
of the southern half of this continent. 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Chairman, I concur in the opinion that Spain can not much 
longer assert her power in Cuba. That island is distant but 90 
miles from our shores. Its freedom must be acknowledged, or 
else the time is coming when it will be annexed to the United 
States. As between annexation and independence, | frankly con- 
fess my preference for independence. 

Sir, the hour of action for the United States has been too long 
delayed. The Cubans for more than three long years have been 
struggling to establish their independence and found a govern- 
ment upon the great fundamental propositions upon which our 
own Government is founded. When we werestruggling to achieve 
American independence during the Revolution, France came to 
our aid, not simply by according us belligerent rights, but by 
sending her armies and her navies to assist us in achieving the tri- 
umph which culminated in the surrender of the British at York- 
town. 

Shall we falter now as to the succor of Cuba? We may not yet 
be ready to send American bayonets to Cuba to assist her people 
in throwing off the Spanish yoke, but we can, at least, by the pas- 
sage of resolutions similar to those passed by Congress two years 
ago, give to the Cubans an equal chance with Spain in their great 
contest for freedom. 

The American people are eager for the final settlement of this 
momentous question. The vast trade of this country with Cuba 
is prostrate. The rich commerce of that island has been de- 
stroyed. Her peopleare starving and the rules of civilized warfare 
are violated over and over again by the armies of Spain. Rapine, 
murder, and other villainies too shameful to mention follow each 
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other in swift succession. Our flag, which was formerly carried 
by our merchant marine engaged in the Cuban trade, is hanging 
listless in port. The American people protest against further 
delay. The Democratic party insists upon action. The masses 
or the Republican party command us to go forward. 

The only hindrance to the speedy accomplishment of legislation 
that will aid the Cubans comes from an Administration and from 
Republican Representatives on this floor elected upon a platform 
committing them without reserve to the cause of Cuban inde- 
pendence. Every interest of commerce forbids further delay. 
Every dictate of humanity protests, every aspiration that leaps 
from the hearthstones of a liberty-loving peopie cries out against 
the continuance of the policy of this Administration. The yee 
prefer peace; they desire an honorable peace. But, should the 
issue of war be tendered, it will be accepted with cheerfulness, 
if necessary, to reestablish our commerce with Cuba and give 
prosperity and freedom to the long-suffering patriots of the ‘‘Gem 
of the Antilles.” But there will be no war. If accorded the 
rights of belligerents the Cubans will drive the armies of Spain 
from the Island of Cuba. 


The Late Hon. Seth L. Milliken. 


SPEECH 
or 
HARRY SKINNER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 15, 1298. 


THON. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes tothe memory of Hon. Sera L. MILLIKEN, 
late a Representative from the State of Maine. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased andin recognition of his eminent abilities asa distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the cenclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 


stand adjourned. : ‘ 
= Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these reso}jutions to the Senate. 


** Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a cépy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased " 


Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SpkAKER: The organization of the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
with the pleasing assignment to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, over which the distinguished deceased had 
been designated to preside, brought me for the first time in ac- 
quaintance, in official contact, in business and social relations, 
with the Hon. Sern L. MILLIKEN, of Maine. 

Before I pass to his dying bed, or on the melancholy journey to 
his far-away Eastern home in that beautiful city by the sea, or 
comment upon the irreparable loss to his family, neighbors, his 
district, State, or nation, 1 will ask the indulgence of the House 
while I tell in a plain and simple manner the circumstances un- 
der which I first met Mr. MILLIKEN; they may serve to illustrate 
the character, habits, and magnetism of the man, at least they 
exemplify how he obtained and retained my friendship, love, con- 
fidence, and respect. Owing to the scarity of such material, I was, 
of course, the only Populist assigned to this important committee, 
a committee to be presided over bya distinguished stateman from 
Maine (where the growth of Populism is not specially cultivated). 

A committee, to say the least, with the exception of myself, hos- 
tile to Populism. You can imagine my embarrassment and lone- 
someness as I gathered with the others at the appointed hour 
around the committee board on the morning of organizing the 
committee. As Iwas presented to the chairman and by him to 
the committee, his fatherly, pleasant, and agreeable manners, 
coupled with that kind, bright, beaming face, seemed to dissipate 
all embarrassment and make me entirely at home, and as a mem- 
ber of that committee, under the guidance and direction of our 
chairman, I felt that I was equal to such duties that might be as- 
signed me. I can not now recall a single instance where he was 
not entirely affable and pleasant to everyone. 

I often met him alone in the committee room, He was easy to 
draw into extended conversations. His mind was replete with 
pleasant reminiscences of sitting and ex-members of the House 
and Senate. He seemed to know the local politics of a great many 
districts. It seemed to give him pleasure to be able to give you 
any information appertaining to your duty in committee in the 
House or elsewhere. He took great interest in committee work; 
was intensely enthusiastic in respect thereto. Justice to his mem 
ory requires it to be said—and I say it with a great deal of pleas- 
ure—thatif that committee in the past two Congresses earned the 
reputation of a do-nothing committee, no blame therefor attaches 
to Mr. MILLIKEN, 

His heart and mind toa patriotic degree were wrapped up in his 
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work. He was a great promoter of public buildings, and he had 
a well-known and well-defined policy respecting the subject. If 
his wish could have become law, the White House would have 
been, as it should be, converted into an executive office, and a 
residence suited to the dignity of the great office of Président 
and in keeping with our great country would have been con- 
structed. 

It gave him daily concern and anxiety that the 3,000 or more 
employees of the present old printing establishment were’ forced 
to work day and night at the se of their lives in this old, tot- 
tering building. One of his chief ambitions was to have con- 
structed a great up-to-date printing office, in keeping with the 
other great public buildings of this city. 

He knew and felt the need of a custom-house in New Yark ade- 
quate to the public service and revenues, and in keeping with the 
necessities of that great city. 

He desired that the Government should own the south side of 
Pennsylvania avenue to the Treasury, to be utilized from time to 
time with public buildings that would in years be necessary for 
the public service. In brief, Mr. Speaker, he was favorable to 
— ic buildings in every community of the Union where the pub- 

ic interest required and their construction was practicable. 

He believed a Government building is an object lesson to the citi- 
zen, and especially to the youth, educating better than can be done 
otherwise. Our dual system of Government, teaching by that 
emblem of liberty, the American flag, floating over every day, that 
in this Government the greatest power, greater than municipal, 
county, or State, is the nation, and as such should be respected 
and loved, teaching that union of States is the anchor of our safety, 
and enlightening the mind upon the proper and wise distribution 
of powers between the individual, State, and nation; and he fur- 
ther fostered the sound business proposition that the Govern- 
ment could better afford to build and own than to rent. — - 

But, Mr. Speaker, why should I comment — this work and 
purpose of our deceased friend and associate when he left a great, 
earnest, a towering and everlasting monument to his memory, in 
his efforts for the city post-office, now nearing completion, and 
that great statue to the arts, sciences, and learning, the Congres- 
sional Library, that is built for centuries, and will send his name 
down to unborn generations, linking it with all the past and mold- 
ing the arts, sciences, and learning of the ages yet to come? 

So I repeat, if Representatives have in the past two Congresses 
been oo in securing for their districts needed public build- 
ings; if the three thousand or more men and women and children 
have to continue to work night and day in the old, shackly Print- 
ing Office at the hazard of their lives; if the country at large has 
to do without these needed public improvements, and the greater 
army of labor has been deprived of this legitimate employment, 
let them attach no blame to Set L. MILLIKEN. He wasthe friend 
and champion of all. Rather let them charge up their disap- 
pointment to the deficit in the Treasury, which seems to forbid 
these expenditures, or to the Committee on Rules, that stands as 
the great barrier to all necessary legislation. 

The labors of his useful life are over. His triumphs on earth are 
ended in death, but the memory of his deeds, the story of his career, 
will live and, through and by tradition, will be handed down from 
sire to son te remote generations. What faults he may have had, 
and he had none save such as are common to frail and weak hu- 
manity, and these were insignificant compared to the noble and 
generous qualities of his heart and mind, are now forgiven and 
forgotten. His fame is secure; all envy, passion, and prejudice 
were buried at his tomb. His character as a patriot, statesman, 
and American citizen now shines forth clear and refulgent, and, 
like the setting sun on a stormy day, “it has passed the horizon 
cloudless, spotless, and full-orbed.” 

it is a consolation to his friends to reflect that he lived and prac- 
ticed the religion of charity to and love for his fellow-man. His 
faith was that there is one God whose nature is love, revealed in 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who will finally restore the whole hu- 
man family to holiness and re. Love was the basic prin- 
ciple of his eo and public life. It was the rock upon which 
he founded his hope for a life hereafter. 

What a strong and beautiful rock, strong as all the earth and 
as beautiful as the heavens—a strong and beautiful staff upon 
which all the careworn, weary sinners and Christians may lean 
with a hope and faith that blossom into eternity. 

Mr. Speaker, social man needs a law immutable; some motive 
beyond the grave; a pure and fixed religious principle. This is 
his anchor, sure and steadfast. 

In its purity and simplicity the Christian religion is the friend 
and companion of civil liberty. It taught man his true dignit 
and his true and equal rights. It elevated woman to her just ran 
in the scale of being and civilization, and even amid the perver- 
sions and prostitution of a wild superstition it rescued literature 
and civilization from the ruins of a dark and desolating age. 

It is not the metaphysical or polemic theology of the schools, 
nor the infallible “orthodoxy” of sectarian bigotry, nor the false 
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persecution, nor the bloody religion of the Inquisition 
religicch we een it is that mild and pure and holy religion 


intolerance and dispels ignorance and subdues vice; 
Soe religion which beams in the kind father’s face, in 
the pious mother’s eyes, and hallows her accents; that religion 
hich proclaims peace on earth and good will to men and in- 
epires t love to _— and to man which purifies the heart and 
world. 
overcomes (More of this kind of religion in legislation. It would 
ve the leaven that would solve the problems of the day, relieve 
suffering, dissipate depression, and bring happiness and oe 
to the American people. And this it was the Father of his Coun- 
try ae ee the people of these United States when in his 
valedictory address he conjured them by all they held dear not 
only to regard religion as the firmest prop of their yen | and 
happiness, but to treat as a public enemy him who should ever 
attempt to undermine or to shake it. : y 

Our friend and associate was well grounded in faith. He knew 
that he, that all were wicked sinners, but he stood on this firm 
rock and clung to this strong staff, and died in the consoling faith 
that not only himself but his fellow-men would be finally saved. 

Panoplied in such principles and habitudes, his merit could not 
be concealed. Ina just and discriminating community. such a 
man is as sure of honorable fame as substance is of shadow in the 
sunlight of day. ae ‘ : 

All who came in contact with him loved him, but none love him 
so well as the le he had the honor to represent. 

I had a brie a to observe a manifestation of the love 
of his people forhim. , 

The Bpe er did me the honor to assign me to the sad duty as 
one of the escort of his remains to his far-away Eastern home and 
grave. I shall not attempt a description of this melancholy jour- 
ney. Suffice it to say that after ing the State of Maine every- 
where the people pressed forward to manifest their feeling toward 
the telovell and ustrious dead, and as the train that bore this 
solemn cortege pulled into the historic town of Belfast the church 
bells were tolling, the flags were flying at half-mast. It seemed 
as if the entire surrounding country were out to receive into their 
midst and bosom all that remained on earth of their friend, neigh- 
bor, and servant, 

The pure and lovely daughters and mothers were there to cover 
the casket with garlands of flowers and to bedew it with tears of 
sorrow. The farmer was there, the fisherman was there, the 
laborer, the manufacturer, the merchant, young and old, all were 
there. 

The Grand Army post was there and all the fraternal and civic 
organizations of that country. 

e next day, the solemn burial day, dawned clear and crisp, a 
typical New land April day, such as we are accustomed to in 
the South in December. The crowds gathered from all quarters. 
The governor and his staff came; the State and ex-State officials; 
they came singly, in groups, in companies, in crowds, in multi- 
tudes, both sexes, all ages, all classes and conditions, ‘‘ and their 
sorrow was like the gathering clouds in morning, ready to drop 
every moment in showers.” 

It was no triumphal ane in honor of a living man stimu- 
lated by the hope of reward. It was the voluntary tribute of a 
free and grateful people to the illustrious and beloved dead. It 
was truly a great movement of ular sympathy and admira- 
tion which that day burst forth at the home of the deceased, for 
the friend, neighbor, and public servant who had for more than 
two decades commanded their suffrages, love, confidence, and re- 
spect. The rivulets of the people from every source seemed to 
concentrate in union and form the great ocean tide that rose and 
submerged that town and country in sorrow. 

While mingling with these strange people that were known to 
me only by the image we bear our common Maker, I thought as 
Tobserved their sad faces, their drooping heads, and measured steps, 
how different would have been the scene if instead of the pulse- 

ess, ess, heartless, breathless MILLIKEN we had brought 
to his and neighbors the loving man ‘‘SeTH,” as they were 
accustomed, endearingly, affectionately, to call him. 

He was known in Washington as Mr. MILLIKEN, of Maine. At 
Belfast, in Maine, he was known and called plain, simple SETH. 
The hotel porters, dining-room girls, the bootblacks, the barbers, 
the merchants, the fishermen, the farmers, the laborers, the ladies, 
old and young, the old soldiers, and the ministers of the gospel, 
called him Sera. 

This showed a familiarity and neighborly feeling among all 
conditions and classes that was indeed remarkable. He seemed 
to have been the associate and companion of the pose and lowl 
as well as the rich and powerful. Both and all respected an 
loved him. I met on the dock an old soldier who had come to 


pay the last sad to the body of his old comrade and friend. 
conversation him tho question was asked, ‘‘ Who will be 
= MILLIKEN'S successor?” almost universal answer was 


vernor BURLEIGH, the present able and distinguished member 


from that district. This old soldier shook his head in silence, and 
with tears standing in his eyes said, “I can not vote for him. I 
can not vote for him.” He was asked why. His reply was that 
Governor BURLEIGH some years ago tried to take SETH’s office from 
him, and this grave charge of disloyalty to party was simply be- 
cause Governor BURLEIGH had aspired some years ago to the 
Republican nomination in that district. 

was told that this was the only time Mr. MILLiken had any 
opposition for a nomination during his entire service of sixteen 
years in Congress, and I am reliably informed that after this con- 
test the present member and Mr. MILLIKEN were warm personal 
friends, Mr. BURLEIGH always thereafter yielding loyal support 
to this able and efficient representative of the people. 

On close examination you wili a find a cause for this continued 
service of Mr. MILLIKEN. I observed that he had cared for the 
river and harbor interest of his district; had secured a nice public 
building for his town. The fishermen loved and supported him 
because he had cared for their interests. The old sailors found 
him an able champion of their interests down at Washington. 
The manufacturer regarded him, as he was, one of the strong allies 
of protection, and the laboring men believe their wages were sus- 
tained by protection, and the farmers in that country, with no 
export crop, were benefited materially by the home market created 
by thrifty manufacturing. 

He was enabled to serve his people so well and efficiently on ac- 
count of his long continued service. A close examination of re- 
sulta attained by Congressmen will exemplify that those members 
that have been retained in service here the greater number of 
terms have accomplished more for their districts and themselves 
in the way of promotion and distinction. 

The State of Maine, not so favored as the States of the West 
and South, has ever followed the policy of retaining in service for 
a long period their members of this House, and it can be said that 
no State in the Union since the war has had more influence in 
this House than the small State of Maine, certainly in the Fifty 
fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses. 

With Mr. Reep as Speaker, Mr. DINGLEY as chairman of the 
Ways and Means, Mr. BouTrEeLLe as chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, and Mr. MILLIKEN as chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, no State in the Union, not excepting 
the great, influential States of Ohio and New York, has greater 
influence over legislation. And this great quartette have won 
this influence, not by chance or luck or favoritism, but by long 
service, distinguished ability, and close attention to business, in 
and through which alone can merit rise to the surface and be 
properly recognized. 

The States of the South and West will do well to follow the 
example of the State of Maine and retain in service their ablest and 
best representatives. Rotation and short service render it almost 
impossible for the member to attain the distinction which is so 
necessary to give the best resu!ts to the people, and in the change 
the people suffer a greater loss than the retiring member. 

In the case of Mr. MILLIKEN, he would probably have been re- 
tained during the balance of his life, even if he should have lived 
a decade or two longer, for the reason that the = yple of his district 


knew that, with his honesty of purpose, ability, and service, he 

could and would serve them better than any new man, and asa 

lain business proposition it was their interest to retain him at 
ashington. 


Death has retired him against their consent, and we mourn 
theirs and the nation’s loss, and our hearts go out in sympathy 
to his surviving family and people. 


Cuba. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. E.R. RIDGELY, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 20, 1898 
On the bill (H. R.6449) making appropriations for the diplomatic and con- 
sular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the general discussion of the pending diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill we have taken a wide 
range, having even drawn out a long defense of our present Ding- 
ley tariff law by the honorable gentleman whose name adorns 
that bill; butin the main the discussion has been upon the Cuban 
question, our duty and our actions toward Cuba. This properly 
coming under review in connection with this bill in so far as it 
deals with our diplomatic affairs with Spain and Cuba at least, 
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There have been many things said already which have tended 
to throw some light upon the Cuban question. 

The able remarks of the distinguished gentleman in charge of 
this bill ios r. Hirt], when coupled with the last Republican plat- 
form and the recent message from the President at the opening of 
this present session, very naturally calls up in my own mind and, 
I believe, in the minds of many people some important questions. 

Without indulging at this time in any words as to the liberty- 
loving spirit of our American citizens, and without charging our 
present Administration as lacking in this spirit, I wish to call 
especial attention to the record made by this Administration. 

The Republican platform, by which the President is supposed 
to be guided, makes this bold and positive declaration: 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba and being unable to 
protect the property or lives of resident American citizens or to comply 
with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 

This declaration, made by the army of voters of the victorious 
party at the last election, through their delegates in national con- 
vention, not only declares the Cuban conditions which then existed, 
but in positive words declares that the United States should so act 
as to secure independence for Cuba. 

The people of this nation, regardless of party, indorsed this dec- 
laration, and with trembling anxiety looked forward to the inau- 
guration into power of the present Administration, hoping that 

ositive steps would be immediately taken that would end the 
utchery and starvation of these struggling patriots and their 

families and secure to them the independence to which this party, 
by its platform,and our people universally believe them justly 
entitled. 

The time came; the new Administration took upitsduties, The 
conditions in Cuba were then much worse than when this plat- 
form was made, and all the world expected prompt and immediate 
action upon this burning question of duty. Two years of bloody 
war, the horrors of which were universally known, had left no 
question as to the situation. 

Weeks passedinto months. The country grewimpatient. The 
Senate passed a resolution which was at least partially expressive 
of the country’s views, and it was expected that this branch of 
Congress would immediately adopt the same resolution as a fur- 
ther expression from the people. But to the astonishment of the 
people of all parties we found the Administration, with its control 
over this branch of Congress was at once, brought to bear to 
suppress all action and expressions here. 

The plea then made from day to day upon this fleor by members 
representing the Administration was for justa littletime. “Wait 
until the President’s agent now in Cuba can return, and if he veri- 
fies the current statement of conditions, then the Administration 
will act at once.” 

We and the country waited theagent’sreturn. Hearrived, and 
his report was a verification of all that had been told of the butch- 
ery and destruction which had been increasing from the beginning 
of the struggle. With all this, our hands were still tied, and we 
were not even given yoice upon this floor to restate the wishes 
and decisions of the great public sentiment of this country and to 
urge the Administration, by official action here, to make haste in 
fulfilling its duty to the cause of humanity and liberality as 
pledged in its platform. 

The extra session adjourned. The weary.and long heated sea- 
son passed over. The horrors increased. Death by starvation, 
desolation, and all the horrors of war steadily increased, even to 
** extermination,” quoting the President himeelf. 

Congress again conveneson the returnof winter. Thecountry 
is impatient, the press from day to day expressing hopes of 
action by the Administration, and all eagerly listening for some 
official assurance from our President. 

In his message to Congress at the opening of the present session 

- we read the following: 

The cruel policy of concentration was initiated February 16, 1896. The 
roductive districts controlled by the Spanish armies were depopulated. 
he agricultural inhabitants were herded in and about the garrison towns, 

their lands laid waste, and their dwellings destroyed. This policy the late 
cabinet of Spain justified as a necessary measure of war and as a means of 
cutting off supplies from the insurgents. It has utterly failed as a war 
measure. it was not civilized warfare. It was extermination. 

Statements made by members in this debate, one of whom has 
just returned from Cuba, and states that he witnessed with his 
own eyes, within the last thirty days, worse conditions than the 
President portrays. 

Yet, notwithstanding the statement of these horrible conditions 
made by the President, we find the following declaration as to his 
present decision: 


A recognition of the independence of Cuba being, in ~_ orice. imprac- 
ticable and indefensible, the question which next presents itself is that of the 
recognition of belligerent rights in the parties to the contest. In a former 
message to Congress I had occasion to consider this question, and reached 
the conclusion that the conflict in Cuba, dreadful and devastating as were 
its incidents, did not rise to the fearful dignity of war. 
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In the name of liberty, God, and humanity, how far must this 
“extermination” go before, in the estimate of our President, it 
will rise to the dignity of war? : 

Following these remarkable words there is much pleading to 
defend and support them. Passing over column after column of 
this pleading, at its close we find this promise in the message: 

If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by our obligations to our- 
selves, to civ tion, and humanity to intervene with force, it shall be with- 
out fault on our part and only because the necessity for such action will be 
so clear as to command the support and approval of the civilized world. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are still to-day left in anxious and 
eager suspense, waiting and watching for some sign from the 
Executive. 

The words of the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Mr. Hirt, who has in charge this bill, words 
uttered during this discussion, are of significant interest as a fur- 
ther indication of what the country may expect from the Admin- 
istration. 

In his remarks, all of which were evidently intended as a defense 
of the Administration and an apology for the disappointment 
growing out of delayed action, this honorable gentieman makes 
reference to the promise at the close of the message, while the 
country grows more impatient and our voice is denied expression. 
Mr. Hirt says, referring to the President’s message: 

I will read the words in which he (the President) guardedly suggests what 
could not with propriety be broadly stated as to future events in the inter- 
course of nations. 

Then he proceeds to read the promise of the message to which 
I have just referred. 

Mr. Hitt emphasizes the meaning of these significant words in 
the message by the following comments, which, I take it, are made 
in all sincerity and upon which the country will rely with anxious 
expectation: 

When you know the critical events that are passing; when you thinkof 
the vast responsibility that rests upon the Executive and which does not 
rest upon us while we are making speeches to get applause; when we remem- 
ber the immediate and grave consequences ensue, let us remember we 
ean feel the strong assurance that we have a faithful, able captain at the 
helm; that the ship may be near the rapids, but his hand is firm and his eye 
issure. Weshould all of us be ready to do our duty like patriotic Ameri- 
cans, standing firmly behind the President when he takes a step necessary 
for the vindication of the honor and nm of the interests of our coun- 


try, a step of the troubles, the confusions, 


e Seer Sy duty, in view e 
peless condition of things in the island so adja- 


the destructions, and the 
cent to our shores. 


goes on further tosay that which I know we all indorse, 


Mr, Hirt 
as follows: 

General Lee, an officer of experience and ability, is at Habana in constant 
communication with the President. Our areat ships are notfaraway. They 
ought not to be far off at suchatime. I ieve whatever event may arise, 
though we in this House may in passing sometimes have a sharp word about 


rtisan matters, we shall, as we did the President took ground in the 
cans to stand 


enezuelan question, all unite voices in the one acclaim of Am 
by the President, to stand by the Government, to present a united front for 
whatever events or complications may come. 

With these assurances we, and the country, are compelled to 
wait the further action and pleasure of the Administration while 
we are denied by the arbitrary rules of this House, dominated as 
they are by our Committee on Rules, ided over by the present 
Speaker, Mr. REED, notwithstanding the assurance we have fron 
many Republicans on this floor (sufficient to carry recognition by 
a three-fourths majority) that they are ready to act with us on 
this side in an official expression of the culls sant of Congress 
upon this Cuban situation and the duty of our Government if a 
direct vote could be taken. 

The people of this nation are watching these things with in- 
creasing anxiety and critical suspicion, questioning why the years 
with all their Cuban horrors are permitted to drag their weary 
way. They are growing impatient with ever listening to apolo- 
gies and Res ne which are here and always coupled with 
promises of definite action to be taken just.a little way ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, an ——_ of these delays has already 
to the country and is being repeated day after day, and w 
has been given by Republican members here and elsewhere. 

This explanation is that the great financial and property inter- 
ests of foreign and domestic capital have been , thata pow- 
erful syndicate holding some four hundred millions of i 
Government bonds are exercising their dictatorial over the 
present Administration and thus defeating the will of the ar 
and the pledges and obligations of the party to the cause of liberty. 

Itis charged by some and feared by many that the same moneyed 
class controls the Cuban policy now that. controlled Cleveland's 
actions. 

These whispered suspicions are growing louder and louder. 
They are assuming the moreserious form of c , and the peo- 
ple throughout the country are being forced day by day to believe 


There is, Mr. Chairman, a growing suspicion spreading among 
all classes of people in pnt that the machinery of this 
Government and its administrative powers have passed absolutely 
under the control of concentrated wealth and co power. 















department this is growing more and more apparent, 

eae liberties tremble at pending results as they come 
mn conflict with the insatiate greed of these all-powerful syndi- 
sates, ever ready. to turn human life itself and the liberty of 
nati into dollars. : 
aon hope, Mr. Chairman, that the promises held out to us, 
both by the closing words of the President’s message and by the 
ntterances of the gentleman in charge of this bill, may soon be 
ealized in the recognition by this Government of Cuba's inde- 
nendence and the forced cessation of hostilities there. Let us also 
hope that the whee terms of an agreement already entered 
into by the aforesaid bondholders may not be proven true. — 

[refer to the statement current in public circles, that if the 
Cubans shall be granted independence it will only be upon the 
terms of saddling upon them hundreds of millions of the Spanish 
debt. . 

3, while they might escape the Spanish taxgatherers, they 
oa still be unier bondage to the old debt which has driven 
them tothis desperate struggle for liberty from oppression. 7 

Let us, I say, Mr. Chairman, hope that the sequel of this tragic 
affair may not verify these charges which are now but whispered 
from man to man, but which, if verified by future events, will 
greatly increase the threatening dangers of our own liberties as 
well as defeat those of the struggling Cubans. 


Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company. 


















SPEBOH 
HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 26, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 5547) to grant to the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway 
Company the right to construct a branch of its railroad in the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must object to this bill being considered except 
in its regular order, and in exercising this right to so object I 
desire togive my reasons for this action. First, as public officers, 
intrusted with the high responsibility of guarding the rights of 
the people whom we have sworn to protect, we have no right to 
grant franchises of great value, with gifts of the people’s domain, 
without deliberate consideration, by which it shall be shown that 
‘he public welfare is advanced. 

An attempt was made last evening to clandestinely pass this 
bill, which method alone should arouse suspicion as to its merits. 
After most members had left the House, owing to the late hour, 
and understanding that no measures of importance would be pre- 
sented, attempt was made to quietly pass this bill by ‘unanimous 
consent.” 1 then interposed an objection, which I now repeat. 

It is not only a fraud upon the people whose domain is sought 
to be given to corporations without recompense, but is also a fraud 
upon members of Congress, who are thus made to ongest as parti- 


ceps criminis without their knowledge or consent. It is no good 
excuse to answer that it has been the usual custom of Congress to 


bestow valuable franchises worth countless millions “ by unani- 
mous consent.” On the contrary, if vicious or corrupt legislation 
has been for years secured, either by stealth or otherwise, a rad- 
ical revolution in methods should at once be inaugurated. 

It might be well to inquire how it is that railroads secure from 
Congress and State legislatures whatever gifts and powers they 
demand, and decisions from the courts sustaining the tions 
of government by these corporations. It would interest the 

le to know how far corrupt legislation and judicial decisions 
ve been influenced by gifts to public officers of railroad passes, 
telegraph franks, and other forms of bri ‘ 

I use the word “‘ bribery” with a full understanding of its im- 
port. Gentlemen would scorn to receive money from corpora- 
tions who wish their influence in favor of their measures, and 
corporations would not dare openly to offer you cold cash; but 
the seductive railroad pass, which is more dangerous still, is freely 
given to legislators, judges, and executives, and the bargain and 
sale of the poms interests is consummated. In fact, this high 

0 


crime is all to go unpunished for the very and only reason of 
its universal practice! 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs to be seen; 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Lassert there are not twenty members who have had oppor- 
tunity to read this bill or who are acquainted with the route and 
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the nature of the lands to be traversed, or whether the contem- 
lated consolidation of the two railway lines mentioned may not 
against public policy by preventing competition and maintain- 
ing unjust rates. With thememory of the gigantic frauds upon 
the public by the Pacifie railroad companies, made possible by 
grants from Congress, and the infamous Credit Mobilier which 
has blackened this nation’s history, the people will not excuse us, 
if, through negligence or otherwise, we do not carefully and jeal- 
ously protect their rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the time has now come when if we 
maintain longer a democratic-republican form of government, the 
reins of government must be wrested from the rule of corpora- 
tions who have usurped them, and restored in fact, as well as 
name, to the sovereignty of the people. 

I hope on some future occasion to place before Congress a more 
comprehensive discussion of the entire railroad problem in its 
various relations to the prosperity of the nation. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898, 


On Senate concurrent resolution No. 22, known as the Teller resolution, ag 
follows: 
“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


““ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
xroved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Enited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expreestp 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and : 

“Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
actentitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ approved 
July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable in coin 
of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semiannually 
in such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the pees of specie payments,’ 
approved January 14, 1875, are uired to be of the description of bonds of 
the United States described in the said act of Congress approved July it, 
1870, entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“Whereas, at the date of “epramee of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the l4th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘Anact supplementary 
to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of 
the United States,’’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my desire to address the House upon the 
Teller resolution when it was pending before the House, but under 
the gag rules and customs of the Republican majority that im- 
—— subject. was allowed less than five hours in the House for 

iscussion, and as it came to this House through the Committee 
on Waysand Means, only members of that committee were recog- 
nized in their own time, and I was unable to get more than one 
minute in which to advocate the passage of those resolutions. I 
did not avail myself of that limited time, but I now avail myself 
of the rulethat day adopted of allowing members to print remarks 
within the succeeding five days in order to make a short state- 








ment of the facts in regard to our bondsand their payment. Our 
public interest-bearing indebtedness is as follows: 
Rate of Thon navahla | Amount out- 
Title. interest.| Wen payable. standing 
| Percent. | | 
Punded loan of 1891 -_.-.........-. 2 i ¢ yption of United | $25, 364, 500 
} States. | 
Funded loan of 1907. ............... [ 4) July 1,1907_...... 559, 640, 100 
Refunding certificates -.........-. 4 | Convertible...... 45, 130 
/ SE | 5 | Peb.1, 1904_._.... 100, 080, 000 
II ofa... occeanoncnee | 4| Feb.1,1925.......| 162,315,400 
a Be es 867,385, 190 


In every interest-bearing obligation of the Government is a 
stipulation that it ‘‘ is redeemable in coin of the standard value of 
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the United States on July 14, 1870.” Each and every bond of the 
United States contains this stipulation. 

On July 14, 1870, our mints were open to the free and unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. On that 
day the silver dollar was the unit of value—silver coin was stand- 
ard money—and to-day our silver dollar has no superior as a 
money. Under honest treatmenta silver dollar, with open mints, 
will never be an inferior money. The abuse heaped upon silver 
by the financial tyrants may arouse distrust against it in the 
minds of unthinking and dependent people, but it has no effect 
upon thinking, free, brave men, who will always recognize in sil- 
ver the qualities of a money metalof equal dignity and usefulness 
with gold and more honest than gold. 

I will not now give an argument in favor of free coinage of 
silver, as it is my purpose to make such an argument at some 
future time in the open House, but will confine myself to the 
bonds. 

The contract makes them redeemable in coin, which is either 
gold or silver. So our predecessors intended. In 1878, when 
President Hayes and his Administration were endeavoring to 
destroy silver as a money metal and were yielding to the demands 
of the bondholders and regarding the bonds as payable in gold, 
the Stanley Matthews resolutions passed Congress as a solemn 
protest against the tendency to gold monometallism in reference 
to the bonds. Those resolutions were identical with the Teller 
resolutions defeated in the House on January 31, 1898. Of the 
Matthews resolutions of January, 1878, Mr. Blaine, in his 
Twenty Years in Congress, says that they ‘‘ were intended as an 
expression of dissent on the part of Congress from the views of 
the President.” 

The Teller resolutions are as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution No, 22. 

Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
sroved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged tothe payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 


provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 


in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 


Whereas ail bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of ie payments,”’ ap- 
vroved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
United States described in the said act of ey tes approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;”’ and 

Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Co last aforesaid 
to wit, the Mth day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled “An act = lemer- 
tary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are eagle. principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

They were intended as asolemn protest against the gold-standard 
doctrines of the present Administration. After an able debate in 
the Senate they passed that body by a large majority, and were 
then sent to this House. Every friend of silver should have voted 
for these resolutions, and I believe every true friend of silver did 
vote for them. The Republican majority in the House have 
practically decided that notwithstanding the words of the con- 
tract, yet the bonds are to be paid in gold. It has been estimated 
by an of the silver cause that it cost the Government 
something like $60,000,000 by retaining in the bonds “‘ coin” instead 
of putting in them “gold coin.” Though the bonds, as goldbugs 
contend, were worth that amount less to the United States by 
having ‘‘coin” instead of “gold” in them, yet the Republican 
party construes the word “‘ coin” to mean “‘ gold.” ‘This construc- 
tion is intended to operate in favor of the bondholders. 

Now, in law and in morals those bonds are properly payable 
either in gold or silver dollars—the gold dollar to contain 25.8 
grains of standard gold and the silver dollar to contain 412} grains 
of standard silver. The dollars now in circulation contain these 
amounts of metal, just as they did on July 14, 1870. Then the 
American pe could take their gold and silver to the mints and 
have all of both metals coined into money, and with this money, 
either silver or gold, pay their obligations. Nowno man can have 
a silver dollar coined in the United States, though he might have 
a thousand pounds of silver. 

Suppose a person twenty years ago had agreed to pay another 
$100, and his contract, agreed to by both es, was that the 
creditor should accept in oe ggg either wheat at $1 per bushel 
or corn at 50 cents per bushel. And then suppose afterwards, an 
while that obligation was unpaid, the Government should pass a 


law forbidding the growth of corn. Every honest man would at 
once see and understand that a great wrong wpa tadentios had been © 
done. And if any gentleman should propose to restore the growth | 
of corn in order to meet the payments according to the contract, 
no one with any fairness in him could or would object to his propo- 
sition and it would be carried unanimously. The principle of the 
Teller resolution is thus illustrated. 

Those bonds were peep either in silver dollars or gold dollars, © 
and the contract stated at what price gold should be taken and at _ 
what price silver should be taken in order to make the dollars with 
which to pay them, and the Government was coining all the gold 
and silver brought to the mints into such dollars. Since then, at 7 
the demands of the bondholders and moneyed shylocks, the Gov- 
ernment has by law forbidden and discontinued the coinage of 
silver dollars. The Teller resolutions say that the bonds are still 
payable according to the contract in gold or silver, in silver at the 
option of the Government, and that it is not wrong and not bad 
faith to open the mints again to the coi of such silver dollars. 
_ The Senate passed these resolutions. e Republican majority 
in this House, under the whip and spur of the Administration 
and at the instance of the bondholders and other gold-standard 
advocates and contrary to the best interests of the people, defeated 
these resolutions. One ublican voted for the resolutions, on 
the side of the people; 180 ublicans voted against the resolu- 
tions, on the side of the bondholders. The vote, in my opinion, 
clearly and strongly shows that there is no friendship for silver in 
the Republican party and that it is clearly and strongly committed 
against silver and ages the people's interests aA rights, and 
that it is the party of the bondholders and will absolutely do their 
bidding, regardless of the interests of the farming and all other 
classes of working people of our land. 

The people should consider the fate of the Teller resolutions 
much in the ensuing campaign, and their voice in November 
should destroy the tical career of every man who voted against 
them. The Republican party must be driven from swe No 
man friendly to silver can afford to rémain in the Republican 
—s or affiliate with it. Professions of friendship for silver 

eceived many people in the last campaign and caused them to 
vote the Republican ticket. No honest man, no sincere man, no 
intelligent man can have any excuse for being so deceived again. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. GREENE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 
“ The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 
on: 


“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


““Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act tos en the public credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and d that the faith of the 
Ginited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the Darment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp: y 
rovanas a - same pies be paid in lawful money or other currency 
od an ver; an 
‘* Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a 
roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
fi coin the en present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; an 
“Whereas all bonds of the United States anthorized to be issued under the 
act of specie payments,’ ap- 
tion of | of the 
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Mr. ; 
This Government will soon be restored to the people or it 
have passed out of their hands forever. Even now much that o 
fathers planned and for which they sacrificed and died is 
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been ded that this should be a government by and for the 
wth —_ Sat even now that is rapidly becoming an iridescent 
ract, eam. The Republican party went into power as the friend and 
~Po- jefender of human liberty and equal ts. Its founders were 
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’ road-minded, patriotic men. No truer friend of the 
Se le has ever been found in public life than the great 
incoln, and the same may be said in kind of Seward, Sumner, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and their compatriots. 

The advent of that pet power precipitated war, with all 
ts concomitant evils. e National Treasury wasempty. Money 
had to be raised to meet the pressing demands of the hour. The 
men who had gold refused to loan it to the Government except at 

ates of interest both exorbitant in character and ruinous in 
effect. The first effort, therefore, of the Government to raise 
money was in the issue of what is known as the old demand notes. 
These soon afterwards were made a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and were as as gold and remained at par 
with gold as long as a dollar of them was in circulation. 
By the act of Feb 25, 1862, the present greenback currency 
was created and in the House the bill passed making greenbacks 
a full legal tender. When this bill went to the Senate, a formid- 
able lobby, composed of the same class of men who are now 
clamoring for national honor and public faith, were found thun- 
dering at the doors of the Senate demanding an amendment. 
What was it? They wanted to insert this simple clause: ‘‘ Except 
duties on imports and the interest on the public debt.” The Sen- 
ate so amended the bill. Here was the blunder the Repub- 
lican party made. By means of that mistake the people have been 
from then till now: »bbed and plundered of their substance by 
these same defenders of ‘‘national honor.” You ask me how? 
Let me tell you. 

If the greenback dollar had been made a full legal tender for all 
debts, there would have been no demand for gold and these hook- 
nosed Jews of Wall street would have been compelled to sit over 
their ill-gotten mammon with no means of plundering the people. 
This they well knew, and this is why ‘‘except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt” was — in the greenback bill. 
What followed? ith the greenback thus crippled it would not 
¥ pay interest on the public debt nor duties on imports. As we 

were a heavy oe nation, money must be had to pay such 
imports. Speculators had cornered all the gold. Hence by this 
simple clause a demand for gold was created, and to get it we 
were compelled to apply to these men who had cornered gold. 

What was the result? These men demanded all the way from 
two to two dollars and eighty-five cents in greenbacks for one dollar 
of gold. Then they cared nothing for the nation’s honor or the 
nation’s credit. Then they were ay oy eer out of the blood 
and the tears of our people. Then the Government might have 
gone to the bottom of the sea if it had not yielded golden blood 
under the thumbscrew of these money sharks. These men took 
the greenback, purchased with gold at about 35 cents on the dollar, 
and with these same greenbacks a Government bonds at the 
full face value of the greenback, so that these bonds cost the gold 
gamblers about 35 cents on the dollar in gold. 

They had driven a sharp bargain. They had scored their first 
victory over the ple. They did this while the great public 
mind was directed to putting down the rebellion and the pub- 
lic heart was rent with the sufferings of the Army at the front. 
These defenders of ‘‘ national honor,” of public credit, were not 
concerned for the success of our Army or Navy so much as how 
to more effectually rob the wives and children of our soldiers at 
home and secure control of the ee party for future hold- 
ups. They succeeded well in the former and equally well in the 
latter, for from then until now the Republican party has been the 
pliant and subservient tool of these same plunderers of the people. 

But to return: When these bonds were purchased, as I have said, 
at about 35 cents on the dollar, in gold, they were payable largely 
in the lawful money of the country. That meant either gold, sil- 
ver, or pees. One would —wee that they would have been 
content to take pay in any kind of lawful money on these bonds 
purchased as described; but no. In 1869, when the war was over, 
they had so securely gotten control of the Republican party that 
they were ready to begin anew their work of ruin, and so these 
same defenders of ‘‘ national honor ” — the passage of the 
‘public credit strengthening act,” by which act all these bonds 
—— in lawful money were declared to be payable in coin. 

want you to watch the coils of this serpent slowly but surely 
crushing out the financial life of our people. Not atone grip, but 
with the stealthiness of a cat and the subtlety of the devil, they were 
scheming to consume the toil and earnings of others. They were 
not yet content. In the face of the bond was still written ‘‘law- 
ful money.” The law of 1869 might be : sepeaee and so these 
same bondholders came again and proc the passage of the 
ine bill of 1870, in the face of which was written ‘“‘coin.” 

























































: with their success. Their schemes of 
spoliation were not complete, and in 1873, by stealth and fraud, 
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they procured the demonetization of silver and thus left their 
bonds, which cost them but 35 cents on the dollar, in gold, paya- 
ble in gold and gold only, thereby taking away from the people 
three dollars in gold for every one loaned to the Government. 
These are the men who talk of national honor. 

These are the ghouls who feast and fatten off the toils of others, 
while they prate of “honesty and public faith.” These are the 
men who sing of virtue, while they intimidate legislatures and cor- 
rupt courts. These are the men who call the common people 
anarchists, while they themselves ignore law and violate sacred 
contracts. 

Who are the anarchists? Here isa plain resolution declaring 
what the contract between these sharks and the people is, accom- 
panied by a declaration that it is not a violation of the public faith 
or in derogation of the rights of the creditor to perform the con- 
tract according to its terms. Let me read it: 
















Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
proces March 18, 1869, it was pooveres and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressiy 
proves that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
han gold and silver; and 
Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem 





le 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; ”’ and 

Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled “An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States, issued or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, princi- 
pal and interest. at the option of the Government of the United States, in 
silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each 


of standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a 
legal tender in.payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in viola- 
tion of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


What is wrong about that resolution? And yet we are de- 
nounced as violators of the public faith and credit because we 
want to abide by its terms. 

If silver is depreciated, who made it so? 
must pay this debt? No; the holders of these bonds did it by 
directing the action of the Republican party. Did these bond- 
holders understand the contract when they made it? You know 
they did. Would any court dare change a plain contract, made 
by two sane people, and place a burden upon one of them which 
he never agreed to bear? If it did, such court would deserve the 
just condemnation of all honest people 

Republicans, what do your votes against this resolution mean? 
You say that no contract made by the people is too sacred to be 
broken if the bondholders’ interest demands it. You say to the 
men who sent you here that they have no rights which either you 
or the money changers are bound to respect. Sir, the lines are 
drawn; the die is cast. On this side of the aisle, as Populists and 
Democrats and Free-Silver Republicans, we stand by the contract 
solemnly made, and say it shall be enforced; that Shylock may 
have his pound of flesh, but not one drop of the blood of labor 
more than he has already drawn. 

The silver dollar pays the laborer in the mine, the farmer for 
his produce, the merchant for his goods. The old greenback dol- 
lar paid our soldiers at the front when it was worth only 35 cents 
on the dollar when compared with gold, it fed their wives and 
children at home and later fed and clothed their widows and 
orphans, and no Republican has ever been heard to say that these 
were dishonest payments; but the bondholder has already been 
— above the greenbacks. That money will not pay him now; 

ut, sir, it is time now to halt. The bondholders’ debt is no more 
sacred than was the debt we owed the soldiers who fought at the 
front while these cormorants robbed them in the rear, and now 
we serve notice on you and on them, that as God lives and we are 
permitted to get control of this Government, we will not repudiate 
a single obligation, nor will we allow the Wall street and Lom- 
bard street Jews to violate their contracts, solemnly made with 
our people, but we will pay every obligation of this Government 
according to the plain and express terms of the contract; nor, sir, 
will we dishonor the Government. 

That government exemplifies the highest honor and its states- 
men the greatest patriotism who protects the great masses of 
people; the weaker portion against the extortion and robbery ol 
the rich and powerful; that secures to its people the enjoyment in 
their homes of the full fruit of their labor; that makes it possible 
for the laboring portion of our people who are at the foundation 


Did the people, who 
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of all its prosperity to secure for both themselves and their chil- 
dren not only the bare necessities of life, but to surround them- 
selves with the comforts and luxuries of a higher civilization. 
These great ends, sir, can never be achieved while we legislate to 
enable the few to ‘‘reap where they have not sown, and gather 
where they have not strewn.” 


Payment of Government Bonds. 


SPEECH 


OF OREGON, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
22, as follows: 

“That all the bonds of the United States issued orauthorized to be issued 
under the acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore toits coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor—” 


Mr. TONGUE said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution we are now considering contains 
two declarations. The first part is a statement ‘‘that all the 


bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued un- | 


der the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, 
rincipal and interest, at the option of the Government of the 
Jnited States, in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States 
containing 412} grains each of standard silver.” 

This is simply a statement of existing laws. It neither makes, 
amends, nor changes a single line or provision of any statute of 
the United States. Why is this part of the resolution offered? 
Under present laws the silver dollars of the United States are a 
legal tender for the payment of every bond the Government ever 
issued. No one disputes that. If they were not, the passage of 
this resolution would not make them so, Being a legal tender, 


ity. While, if standing alone, it would do no harm, what is the 
requirement for the passage of this part of the resolution? But 
coupled with this law there is another provision of existing law 
equally explicit, equally important, enacted with equal solemnity, 
and equally binding upon the people and the Government of the 
United States. Itis bylaw declared to betheestablished policy and 
duty of this,Government ‘“‘ to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other” and ‘‘to maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the mar- 
kets and in the payment of debts.” 

The friends of the resolution under consideration in the Senate 





} 


voted down an amendment substantially declaring the existence 


of this law. That vote has neither changed nor repealed nor 
weakened the binding provisions of the statute. But why vote 
down such an amendment? If deemed necessary or important to 
declare what the existing law is, why not declare it fully and truth- 
fully? But this vote on the part of the friends of this resolution, 
and under the lead of the Senator who introduced it, was signifi- 
cant. It can have no other meaning than a declaration of the 
intention of the friends of this resolution that, if intrusted with 
executive and legislative power, they will destroy the parity now 
maintained between the two metals and refuse to ‘‘ maintain the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States 
in the markets and in the payment of debts.” 

Under these laws the interest upon the bonds is bein 
silver, in gold, in silver certificates, in greenbacks, in asury 
notes. The interest on the bondsis being _— in the same money 
that is paid to the pensioner, the laborer, the grocer, the poor, and 
the rich. It is no detriment tothe hondholder. It would be no 
profit to the Government to pay in one coin or money rather than 
another. Under thepresent laws and policies of the United States 
there is now no dear, there is now no cheap, dollar. The silver 
dollars are now as valuable to the Government and in the markets 
of the world as the gold dollar. They go as far in the payment 
of obligations and salaries, the purchase of supplies, and the con- 
struction of public improvements. No one objects to them, no 
one refuses them, and no one discriminates against them, except 
the friends of this resolution, who refuse to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of the law to maintain their value unimpaired. 

it is evident, therefore, that this is not the vi gel of this reso- 
Iution. To find that we must look to the second portion, where 
it declares— 


That to restore to its coinage such silver coin as a legal tender in ey 
of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith 
nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


paid in 


The meaning of these words, when used now and under exist | 
ing conditions by the friends of this resolution, can not be misun- 
derstood. If any doubts as to their meaning existed, they were 
dispelled by the declaration of the Senator who introdnced this © 
resolution. Speaking from his place in the Senate of the United 
States in supportof this resolution, Senator TELLER, inacolloquy © 
with Senator Spooner, interpreted the meaning of the last por. © 
tion of this resolution, ; 9 

Mr. Spooner. I ask the Senator whether he means to be understood by ~ 
the resolution as saying that it will be in consonance with public faith for ~ 
the Government to open the mints for the free and unlimi coinage of sil. © 
ver at a ratioof 16 to 1, and pay im those doliarsas a legal tender the princi- © 
pal of the bonds? ’ 


Mr. TELLER. The Government absolutely has a right under the law, and 


a moral right that can not be questioned in my ju t. 
Mr. SpooweEr. Is not that what this resolu is mtended to mean? 
Mr. TELLER. That is what I intended it to mean. ‘ 
This resolution, if passed, would not be law. Itissimply adec- © 
laration that if the friends of this resolution and the political ~ 
organizations they represent are intrusted with politic wer 9 
and the control of this Government they will commit the United ~ 
States to the free and unlimited coi of silver at the ratio of © 
16to1. The reason given for this policy is to enable the Govern- 
ment to pay its bonds, The debt of the United States is 
something over $800,000,009. Perhaps one-half of these are held 
by men of wealth. The total indebtedness of the people of the 
United States—the total amount of credits, national, State, munic- 
ipal, corporate, and private—is nearly fifty times this amount. 
Why make the bonded indebtedness the occasion for a national 
financial policy? Why seek to bring disturbance into our busi- 
ness arrangements, to inflict severe injury upon 99 per cent of the 
creditors of the United States in order to strike a vicious blow at 
1 per cent? You can not coin a dollar for the payment of bonds 
that will not be used to pay labor, to pay pensions, to pay insur- 
ance policies, to pay bank depositors, and to pay the farmer for 
every product he tosell. There should be and can be no mis- 
understanding of the purpose and intent of the friends of this 
resolution. It eo to abandon the present monetary stand- 
ard of the Uni States, the standard we have maintained for 
more than fifty years, the standard of every intelligent, civilized 
econntry, the standard by which all our property has been bought 
and sold, by which all our business transactions have been meas- 
ured, and to commit us to the standard of semicivilization and 


| barbarism. 
the defeat of this resolution will not deprive them of that qual- | 


It proposes to abandon bimetallism in pr 


pro ce and in business 
for silver monometallism. It proposes t 


most stupendous ex 


| post facto law ever conceived in the brain of the wildest dreamer. 


It proposes that the standard by which business transactions and 
business contracts amounting to $40,000,000,000 were measured at 
the time of the making shall be changed at the time of the settle- 
ment, and that the settlement of these business transactions shall 
be measured by a standard not contemplated by either party. It 
proposes such a stupendous revolution that it would stop busi- 
ness, —_ industry, bind the hands of enterprise, take from 
labor both its employment and its reward, and precipitate national 


and industrial ba ‘ 

It is more than folly, it is false to call this bimetallism. 
The whole civilized world has it and failed to maintain bi- 
metallism under it. Nations ageregating hundreds of millions in 
population now have free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed 
ratio. Among all these le there is not a gold coin in circula- 
tion as money. Bime: in theory, the , in practice and 
business, w the silver standard and have oyed silver 
monom There can be no bimetallism except upon one of 
two plans. The one method, that of coining both metals free at 
their market ratio, was tried, failed, and abandoned when fluc- 
tuation in value was less than now. France changed her coinage 
ratio 113 times in a vain endeavor to maintain bimetallism upon this 
plan. It was abandoned by every civilized nation more than a 
quarter of @ cen’ o. It has not now an intelligent defender 
or advocate on . e only bimetallism is the sys- 
tem we now have. It is where gold is the standard and silver is 
coined under Government supervision and kept at par with gold. 

Under this system the United States have now in circulation 
$699,478,536 in gold and about $638,556,609 in silver, every dollar 
of it coined un a gold standard. We have more silver than 
any free-sidver country except China and India. The gold-standard 
countries are the only ones where bimetallism prevails in practice. 
The enemies of silver are the supporters of this resolution. Tho 
only friends of silver, the only true bimetallists, are those who 
would maintain our present standard, who would place and main- 
tain in circulation as much silver as the business needs of the 
country will support and that can be maintained in circulation 
in the market at a Aes gold, and then pledge the faith of 
the whole people of the United States to ee equal _ 
——— debt-paying power of every dollar by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The friends of this resolution propose to destroy the policy by 
which we maintain in circulation $699,478,536 in gold, 1556609 
in silver, and $682,044,037 in paper, and every dollar of which is 
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pal vaine in ovenpsmantiekel thoweie. They to 
menetibute a policy that will drive gold out of circulation and strike 
56 per cent from the value of every silver and every dol- 
lar im paper. The fearful results of such a policy can be contem- 
plated, but not half foretold. . ; 
But why should we take this fearful leap? The friends of this 
resolution tell us that it must be done in order to enable us to pay 
off the bonded debt of the United States. The bonded debt con- 
cerns the friends of this resolution. It ought to concern them. 
But for them there would be now few bonds or bondholders. 
Under Republican control and under Republican Administration 
the bonded debt of the United States was reduced from $2,380,000, - 
000 to about $580,000,000. The annual interest charges upon the 
bonded debt were reduced from $150,000,000 to $22,000,000. Under 
the Administration of President Harrison the bonded debt of the 
United States was being decreased at the rate of $64,767,990 a year. 
The friends of this resolution, by the policy inaugurated and sus- 
tained by them, by their upon the business integrity of the 
coun and the financial honor of the nation, increased the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States atthe rate of $87,000,000 

r year and the interest charges to $35,000,000 annually. 

But let us look squarely at the proposition before us. It is not 
proposed that the Fonded indebtedness should be paid in silver 
dollars of the present standard value, nor of the valueat the time of 
issue, nor, as declared in the preamble to these resolutions, ‘‘ at the 
then present standard value.” It is proposed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, having the sole and unrestricted power 
in its own hands, shall first degrade and debase its coin, and shall 
destroy 56 per cent of its value in order that the Government 
doing this may the more easily pay off its bonded debt in a depre- 
ciated currency. 3 

Suppose, if we can, that the evil effects of such a damnable pol- 

would cease with the t of the Government bonds. 
hat then? What would be accomplished by the enactment of 
laws contemplated by this resolution? How much would the 
Government save in the payment of its bonds? The Government 
has no silver mines. It has not $20,000,000 in silver against which 
certificates are not outstanding. 

It has no silver bullion except such as-is pledged to the payment 
of its present obligations. It could acquire none except by pur- 
chase from the mine owner. If the effect of this policy would be, 
as declared by the friends of this resolution, to restore silver bul- 
lion to its old price, and make the bullion in the silver dollar 
worth the gold in the gold dollar, the Government of the United 
States would not make one farthing by the payment of its debt in 
silver. If the silver was to cost as much as the gold, there would 
be no object in paying one coin in preference to the other. The 
cost to the Government would be the same. The benefits to the 
creditor would be just the same, and the adoption of this resolu- 
tion and the enactment of a policy in pursuance of it could have 
no effect upon the Government of the United States or the people 
of the United States, or the public creditors. 

If, however, such policy would not materially increase the price 
of silver, as it would not, what would be the saving to the National 
Government? Assuming that the Government is able now to go 
into the market to purchase this silver and pay its bonds, which 
it is not; assuming that if purchased, it could immediately coin 
this silver into do and use them for the payment of the public 
debt, whichit could not, what, then, would bethe gain? Thebonds, 
in round numbers, amount to about $800,000,000, If the Govern- 
ment purchased such silver and gave bonds payable in silver, it 
would be dollar for dollar, and would gain nothi ng. If it gave 
bonds payable in gold coin, it could purchase this silver for about 
$360,000,000, and there would be a saving to the Government by 
this transaction of $440,000,000. 

Assuming that the adoption of this system would do no further 
harm and produce no further results, we have then sold the 
national honor at the price of $440,000,000. We have destroyed 
what we can not replace. Let us see what this means to each 
inhabitant of the United States. The saving would be about one 
year’s revenue of the Government. If we assume that the people 
of the United States contributed equally to the support of the 
Government, it would save about $6 to each inhabitant. But this 
arrow grr is not.correct. The great masses of the people of the 
United States, the farmers in the 
pepe to the support of this Government a little more than 

r year each, 

axes for the support of the Federal Government are contrib- 
uted largely by that class of citizens who clothe their wives and 
daughters in im silks, attend fashionable balls and recep- 
tions in impo broadcloths, who rest their weary feet upon 
imported ren who smoke foreign cigars and drink foreign 
wines, and adorn their persons with foreign jewelry. Am so the 
adoption of the policy contemplated by this resolution would com- 
mit the forming classes of the United States to sell the 
national honor, stain the national name, brand upon the fair brow 
the American Republic the words ‘‘repudi and dishon- 
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e West and South, contribute | 


ol 


esty,” for a paltry consideration of $1 percapita. They will have 
subjected the people of the United States to the scorn of all civi- 
lized people, the contempt of honest men and women all over the 
world, now and hereafter, for this paltry consideration. 

As @ business proposition we can not afford it. Neither indi- 





. viduals nor nations can do profitable business who do not possess 


unquestioned honor and unimpaired credit; who do not mezsure 
and perform their obligations by rules of right and justice, rather 
than technical rules of law. No nation can afford to do wrong. 
But who has commissioned the friends of this resolution to barter 
away, to sell, or destroy the honor of the Republic? Once de- 
stroyed, whoshall restoreit? Itisnotours. Itisasacred heritage 
from the heroic dead. Itisas much the property of future gener- 
ations as of this. Countless thousands have died to preserve it. 
The blood of heroes, the tears of widows, the arm of courage, the 
oe of beanty have nourished and preserved it. It is the 
fairest flower of all the earth. Where is the American citizen 
who does not cherish it more than wealth or fame or life? 

Lay your vandal hands upon this,and the patriotic dead will 
rise from their graves to. cry out against you. Scenes that we 
have learned to recall and revere would be changed. We have 
delighted to recall the picture of the gallant Christian soldier, 
who, feeling the approach of final dissolution, as the death damp 
gathers upon his brow, calls to his presence his stalwart son, 
taking from its resting place the sword which he had wielded in 
the time of youth, with which he had defended tha national honor 
and national life, commits it to the care and keeping of his cher- 
ished child, and enjoins upon him with dying breath the duties 
of patriotism and defense of country. 

All this would be changed. Then the one who had assisted in 
the passage of the laws contemplated by this resolution, as he felt 
his t hours approaching, the icy fingers of death clutching at 
his throat, knowing that it was the last of earth, wou!d call around 
him: the children of his loins, would take down the statute book of 
his country, lay before them the page upon which this law should 
be written, and exclaim: ‘‘Here is the stain upon the national 
honor which I assisted to make. Here is the blot upon the fair 
name of my country which I helped to inscribe. I enjoin upon 
you, as you love your country and your Maker, as you love honor 
and virtue and right, as you love the memory of your parent, bend 
every energy of your nature, devote your time, your attention, 
and the best efforts of your mind and heart and hand to removing 
this stain from the name of the American Republic.” i 

I have not time here to point out all the injurious effects of the 
policy contemplated by this resolution. In my judgment it would 
not be possible for the American Congress to pass any law, adopt 
any act, or take any step that would bring more widespread dis- 
aster, ruin, and desolation and destruction than this. Business 
will not be readily transacted until the people know definitely by 
what standard settlements are to be measured. The owner of 
money will not invest it, will not lend it, will not part with it for 
any length of time, until he knows definitely by what standard 
payments are to be measured. Men will not borrow money to en- 
gage in enterprises without knowing definitely whether the money 
of the contract can be had with which to settle on the day of pay- 
ment without purchase from a broker. 

Men engaged in great enterprises want money for years, not for 

s. The man who loans money for ten years wants to know 
what he will receive on the day of payment. The man who bor 
rows it wants to know what he will have to pay on the day of 

yment. Until this question is settled, until it is known that 
the money will neither be debased by a change of the standard nor 
increased in value by unjust and forced contraction, business will 
be checked and prosperity retarded. 

Mr. Speaker, what the country needs now is to be saved alike 
from that class who are constantly threatening to debase our cur- 
rency, drive us to the silver standard; and, on the other hand, from 
that class who are continually publishing to the world that we 
are standing on the verge of a financial voleano and on the eve 
of another financial panic. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress, by any act, 


law, or declaration, could establish a monetary standard of the 

; United States so that it would remain a certainty for the coming 

century, so that men engaged in business enterprises, making con- 
tracts, borrowing money, or lending money, purchasing or selling 
property, would know beyond question that upon the day of set- 
tlement there would be the same standard of value as on the day 
of contract, the United States would enter upon an era of the 
greatest prosperity that it has ever known. 


The work now before the Republican party, which it must 
above all others to accomplish, is to establish this certa 


must rid the business of the country of this disturbing threat 
that now pervades it. Whether we are to maintain inviolate our 
present standard, maintain stability in our business affairs, stim- 
ulate business enterprises, and bring about business prosperity, or 
whether we are to go to a silver standard, disorganize every busi- 


ness enterprise, disturb every business relation, bankrupt every 
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business enterprise, and involve the whole ple of the United 
States in financial ruin, is now the issue before the people of the 
United States. 

Until that issue is settled there should be no wavering, no 
equivocation, no relaxation of vigilance. No effort should be 
spared, no patriotic citizen of the United States should leave his 
post or neglect his political duties until this question is settled 
rightly and settled for all time. Divested of its subtle phrase- 
ology and catching words, this resolution defines the political is- 
sues for the coming campaign. The contestison. National and 
individual honor, business welfare and prosperity depend upon 
— issue, and the victory for their defense and preservation must 

won. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ASBURY C. LATIMER, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 
tion: 


“ Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


‘“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
approved March 15, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 

* Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the ———— of specie payments,’ ap- 

oroved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

** Whereas, at the date of the possnge of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the l4th day o* July, 187), the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,” ’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives soosuering Ranete>, 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of stand- 
ard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal ten- 
der in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor—” 


Mr. LATIMER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution now pending before this body, 
which has passed the Senate, clearly states the issue on the finan- 
cial question between the two great political parties of this 
country. 

The resolution shows the conditions under which the bonded 
indebtedness of this nation was contracted. In addition I shall 
incorporate a well-authenticated statement of the different bonds 
that have been issued, with the date and amount of bonded indebt- 
edness that exists to this day. 


AMOUNT OF PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to the last report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, the interest-bearing debt of the United States consisted of 
$847 ,365,130, exclusive of the Pacific Railroad bonds. These are 
also substantially the figures as given by President McKinley in 
his annual message sent to Congress at this session. The items 
of this debt are as follows: , 


Amount 
outstand- 
ing. 


Rate of 


Title. interest. 


When payable. 


Per antl 
9 


Funded loan of 1891 
Funded loan of 1907 
Refunding certificates 
Loan of 1904 

Loan of 1925...... 


Option of United States -.. , 364, 500 
July 1, 1907 , 640, 100 
Convertible 45, 130 

100, 000, 000 


Feb. 1, 1904 ’ ’ 
Feb. 1, 1925 162, 315, 400 
847, 365, 130 


It will be useful to examine this table in detail. ' 
The first item is $25,364,500. The bonds making up this amount 
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are dated September 1, 1876, and I give a copy of the body of one 
of them: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to , or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
J hy. 1870, amended uy an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of September, A. D. 
1801, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, 
with interest in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of four 
and a half per centum per annum, payable guartesty, on the first day of De 
cember, March, June, and September in each year. CS) rears and inter- 
est are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United State: 
as weil as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or oe | 
authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 


These bonds fell due in 1891, and were continued by mutual 
agreement between the Secretary of the Treasury and the holders, 


ca eet memorandum was printed across the face of these 
20NGSs: 


At the request of and for value received by the owner of this bond, the 
same is continued during the pleasure of the Government, to bear interest 
at the rate of two (2) per centum per annum from September 2, 1891, as pro 
vided in Treasury cular No. 99, dated July 2, 1891. 


It will thus be observed that there are $25,364,500 of United 
States bonds now outstanding which can be paid and ought to be 
paid at this time. 


The second item of the national indebtedness amounts to $559,- 


640,100. I give a copy of the body of one of the bonds constitut- 
ing this amount: 


WASHINGTON, July Ist, 1877. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to or assigns in the sum of one thousand dollars. This 
bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress enti- 
tled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” eorered July 
14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and js redeemablé at 
the pleasure of the United States after the first ~ of July, A. D. 1907, in 
coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with in- 
terest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of four per 
centum per annum, payable quarterly, on the first day of October, January, 
April, and July in each year. The _— 1 and interest are exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. Trans- 
ferable on the books of this office. 


The third item oz this indebtedness is relatively small, bein 
$45,130 of refunding certificates. I give a copy of the body o 
one of these certificates: 

This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has been de 


Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, 1879. 
Washington, D. C. 


ited with the 


Treasurer of the United States. 
Act of February 26, 1879. 


Register of the Treasury. 

Convertible, with accrued interest at four per cent per annum, into four 
per cent bonds of the United States issued under the acts of July 14, 187! 
and January 20, 1871, upon presentation at the office of the Treasurer of the 
U. 8., Washington, D. C., in sums of $50 or multiples thereof. 


These, it will be observed, are convertible into bonds such as 
those last described, and hence are to be construed like the other 4 
per cent bonds. 

The fourth item of this indebtedness is $100,000,000, due in 1904, 
and are the bonds issued by President Cleveland in 1894 and 1895, 
on the ground that it was necessary to maintain the $100,000, 
gold reserve. I give a copy of the body of one of these bonds: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1894 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to or assigns in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie D san fy nor sm approved January four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “‘An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day 
of coraeny nineteen hundred and four, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and mere. with 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of five per 


e u ble quarterly on the first of Feb: F 5 
sak, on ovembor tn ai year. ihe rincipal ot, Seteuenh ere enemas 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 

Transferable on the ks of this office. 

The fifth item consists of $162,315,400, bonds due February 1 
1925. These bonds were issued by President Cleveland in 1895 and 
1896 to replenish the gold reserve for the third and fourth times 
during his Administration and under same form asthat just given 
in the one hundred million issue. 

This completes the description of the outstanding interest-bear- 
ing debt due by the United States. and the bonds, of which I give 
copies, are the obligations and all the obligations to which the 
resolution refers. 

The Republican party has sailed under false colors for years, 
and the resolution now a or land them, about 5 o'clock 
this evening, when the vote is en, square on the single gold 
standard sie. 


Mr. Speaker, that party has claimed for years to be the friends 
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are poorly paid, that riches may be poured into the laps of those 
who have no right to them and do not need them. ut let me 
warn you that retribution will come. Rest assured, if we come 
into power not one single contract shall be destroyed, but equal 
justice shall be meted to all the people. Full compliance with all 
contracts and obligations of this Government according to the 
plain terms of the law will be enforced. 

That Government exhibits the highest honor and its representa- 
tives the greatest patriotism which protects the masses of the 

ple against the oppression of the rich, and aids, by just legis- 
ation, the toiling masses in securing homes and the comforts of 
home life. Sir, the outrageous construction placed upon this con- 
tract and the change made by the law of 1889, making these bonds 
deer in coin that were bought with greenbacks, all done by the 
epublican party, makes you, as-a party, responsible for doubling 
the debt of this nation many times in the interest of the bond- 
holders. 

Sir, I affirm that the $847,365,180 of bonded debt that exists to- 
day will under your construction, if paid in gold, cost this nation 
more of labor and of labor’s products than it cost to pay over 
three billions of indebtedness we owed at the close of the war, 
when we had a sufficient volume of currency upon which to do 
business and prosperity prevailed in all sections of this great 
nation. 

I desire to say in conclusion, if the Dingley high tariff, or high 
taxes on the necessaries of life, and a single gold standard of value, 
a dollar that costs twice the amount of labor or of labor’s product 
to buy it, will bring prosperity to this country, then I advise the 
people to vote the Republican ticket. If not, then you have no 
right to public place or trust, and the sooner you are banished 
from power the better for the country. 


le, as monopolies, corporate greed, bondholders, 
< capitalists. ut, sir, the veil that has partly obscured the 
deceptive attitude of this party will soon be raised, and, in my 
judgment, you will find them voting to a man, under whip of the 
party lash, to change the contract written in every bond issued by 
the nited States Government when they were issued and un- 
derstood by the holder, that the Government of the United States 
should pay these bonds in coin. ; : 

In fact, Mr. President, not one obligation ever issued by this 
Government was payable in any other money than coin or cur- 
rency, and the fact, which no intelligent man on this floor will 
deny, is that these bonds up to 1865 were bought by the bondhold- 
ers for greenbacks at from 30 to 60 cents on the dollar of “coin,” 
silver and gold. Now these bondholders are demanding that 
bonds bought at 50 cents on the dollar are to be redeemed by the 
United States Government in gold—a money that has been doubled 
in value by legislating silver out of the mint, and by law creating 
a double demand for gold. 

Sir, the Republicans and mugwump Democrats of the Cleveland 
stripe have had the last pretense of friendship for silver removed 
by the complete failure of international agreement. In my judg- 
ment, they never expected nor hoped for such agreement. cir 
object and aim was to deceive the people, perpetuate themselves 
in power, and to serve their masters, the bondholders, by paying 
their bondsingold. Mr. Speaker, this same proposition was made 
to the Fifty-fourth Con by the prostitute Grover Cleveland 
when he wanted to write ‘“‘gold” in the bond issue he was then 
consummating with Morgan & Co, But we rejected his proposi- 
tion, and according to his figuring paid about $16,000,000 rather 
than commit this oer the single gold standard. 

Now, sir, it will be left for the Republican party to rob the 
millions of poor toiling men and women of this country and to 
collect from these toilers pay pe high-tariff taxes to put money 
in the Treasury by which to fill the pockets of bloated bondholders 
with the dearest money known to man—gold. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not enough for these enemies of the people to 
continue to enhance the value of gold by striking down silver on 
every side, and to stand in these Halls in the interest of 2 per cent 
of the American youie and 4 per cent of the busjness of this coun- 
try, but they go further and undertake to destroy the plain con- 
tract made by the Government with these bondholders when the 
made the purchase. How can the Republican party and the gold- 
standard mugwumps pose as the friends of the American people 
when on this financi uestion they vote for 2 per cent of the 
peas and 4 red cent of the business done in this country? 

hy, Mr. r, 98 per cent of our people never have a busi- 
ness dealing of any kind with any foreign country, while 96 per 
cent of our business is confined tothis Union. And yet the Amer- 




































Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ROMULUS Z. LINNEY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898, 
The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu 


tion: 
“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


ican people are to be forced to the British single gold standard, | «whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
which results in a fall in prices of labor and all the products of woved March 18, 1960, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nite ates was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

labor. Why is this done? hat the 2 per cent of the people may equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
= - — and ee. while the 98 _ = nt to ao in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
withou 6 increase currency necessary to make is countr provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
prosperous. What proposition itis, that 96 por cont ofall tho | Mkigat aat aie Se oe re ed Stns ator tob med by 
USINess done in this country 18 disregarded in settling this finan- act entitied ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ ap 
cial proposition, and that 4 per cent only is to be regarded! Ah, | proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 


n coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi 
annually in such coin; and 

** Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 

roved January 14, is72, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1879, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 
“Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,” ’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

‘* Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor 


Mr. LINNEY said: 


Mr. Speaker, let me warn the Republicans on that side of the 
House that they had as well undertake to close the granaries and 
mills of this country to corn and outlaw it by legislation and fur- 
nish sufficient wheat to feed the world as to undertake to close the 
mints to silver and supply the demand for money from gold. 

You Republicans are msible for the present price of silver, 
and largely for the pauperism and distress of the laboring people 
in this country. 

What is it about this resolution that is wrong? And why are 
we denounced as repudiators or violators of the public faith and 
credit, when we hold that the terms of the contract should be 
binding on both parties? If silver has lost in value, what caused 
it? Whocaused it? Did the masses who must pay the debt do it? 
No; the bondholders controlled the Republican party, and through 
them accomplished it. You know the bondholders understood 
this contract; and no honest court on earth would dare set aside 
a plain contract like this and place a burden like the paying of 
these bonds in gold on the people, without they agreed to it. 


. What can the Republican party mean by their votes on this ques- Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the privilege of printing a short 
tion? Do you mean that no solemn pledge or contract is too bind- | argument in vindication of my vote yesterday on the Senate resoiu- 
ing for you to break in the interest of the bloated bondholder? | tion known as the Teller resolution. It is a concurrent resolutior 
That the interests of the people who sent you here are to be dis- | and is an expression of opinion of both branches of Congress on 
regarded, trampled under your feet, when it conflicts with the | the question as to what shall be the policy of the United States as 
bondholder’s interest? The silver dollar pays the laborer, the | to the payment of the United States bonds. It was conceded in 


teacher, the preacher, the lawyer, the farmer for his produce, 
the merchant for his goods, the crippled soldier for his service to 
hiscountry; but the bondholder is to be placed above these. Noth- 
but gold can satisfy his greed. 
0-day the Republican party stands ready to violate a contract, 
break agreement solemnly entered into with the consent of 
both parties, and perpetrate an outrage on the masses who toil and 


the argument that the obligations of the United States as a debtor, 
by reason of the existence of bonds of the Government, is to pay 
this bonded debt in coin. The answer to three questions controlle 
my action in giving a vote at variance from an overwhelmin 
majority of my party associates in the House. is 

@ owe a coin debt of money—millions of dollars. What duty 
does the United States owe the holders of these bonds? Certainly 
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the duty of paying the debt according to the lan e and con- 
tract stated inthe bond. To refuse to pay that debt in coin would 
be repudiation, which always tarnishes national honor. As a 
debtor the taxpayers have no right to refuse to pay the entire debt 
asnominatedin thebond. As acreditor, no holder of any bond has 
any right to demand one cent more than the contract entitles him 
to, to wit, payment in coin. To pay less than the debt is repudia- 
tion. To force the taxpayer to pay more isextortion. Coin is de- 
fined to be a piece of metal on which certain characters are stamped 
making it legally currentas money. Therefore gold and silver, 
at the discretion of the debtor, is the money in which, under the 
contract, the bonds may legally and morally be paid. 

The golden rule is this, ‘‘ Pay that thou owest”—no more, nor 
less. ‘There is neither repudiation nor extortion in this, but moral 
and legal justice. Coin is the thing named in the bond in which 
the bond creditor, of right, may be paid. To refuse to pay a debt 
is repudiation; an illegal exaction is extortion. Extortion is a 
more heinous offense and will tarnish national honor as much as 
repudiation. In fact, extortion is a larger term than repudiation. 

It is a violation of the contract on the part of the creditor, and 
is a demand without right. Repudiation is dishonesty, and there- 
fore a private wrong. Extortion is criminal, and therefore a pub- 
licwrong. Everypublic wrong is a private wrong, and something 
more. (See Cooley’s Blackstone, book 4, page 5.) This crime— 
extortion—is the taking of money or other thing of value by an 
officer that is not due him. (See definition of “‘ extortion,” in 4 
Blackstone’s Commentaries.) In thelightof inspiration, extortion 
is a greatcrime. Extortion and excess are the peculiar vices of 
the Pharisee. (Matthew xxiii,25.) ‘‘And thou hast greedily gained 
of thy neighbors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, saith the 
Lord God.” (Ezekiel xxii, 12.) 

I am in favor of justice and opposed to the two evils that tar- 
nish national honor—repudiation on the one hand, and extortion 
on the other. Let our debts be paid according to the terms of the 
contract. No reasoning can overcome the force and truth of this 
proposition, sustained as itis both by inspiration and the best legal 
thought. But those who favor a change of the contract to the 
benefit of the bondholder and to the detriment of the taxpayer 
contend that the national credit and honor demands it; that it 
is, like a poker debt, a debt of honor—the honor of the gambler; 
that a nation, like the poker player, must use its credit often. 
Therefore nations will find it to their advantage in the end to 
yield to the demands of the creditor, though tarnished with greed 
and extortion. Suppose, therefore, they argue a nation should 
pay the public creditor a few million dollars more than it owes, 
this present loss will, in the end, be fully compensated by the addi- 
tional strength the public credit takes on. I can not yield to the 
force of such an argument. I have a well-grounded belief and 
conviction that a member of Congress is a trustee for his con- 
stituency, and that he is guilty of a breech of duty should he, 
under any pressure, party or otherwise, lend his vote to enlarge 
an obligation beyond its legal force not founded in right nor con- 
tained in the terms of the contract; neither do I believe that in 
order to strengthen public credit it is necessary to force the peo- 
ple to become the victims of extortion and . 

I go astep further. No member should ever consent that the 
national honor should be tarnished by extortion, by the recogni- 
tion of any demand not founded in right on the part of the bene- 
ficiary. For these reasons I have voted for the Teller resolution, 
which came from the Senate with an overwhelming majority, in- 
cluding among its supporters some of the ablest Republican states- 
men in the Republic. It is needless for me to say that I felt the 
tremendous force of party influence. Itis easy to drift along with 
the majority, for whose opinions I have the profoundest respect, 
And what is almost omnipotent as an influence is the dread of 
censure from your party associates. 

Whatever may be the result of this vote to me, I carry with me 
the consciousness of duty faithfully performed. That is reward 
enough, Iam not in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, but I am im favor of a limited coin- 
age. Coin all that the mines of the United States produce. But 
that is not the question here. These resolutions contain an expres- 
sion of the cpinion of Congress as to whether we should give the 
creditor rights he does not now possess. Icam notconsent to vio- 
late the contract or encourage a violation of the contract with our 
bond creditors, when the laborers, farmers, and business men by 
whose will I have been honored must be paid in money different 
from the public creditor, There are reasons why the holder of a 

rivate security, mortgage or otherwise, is more the object of our 
avoritism than the Government bondholders. 

These citizens pay taxes on the debts due them, while the bond- 
holders pay no taxes on the bond, and get now, under the action 
of our Secretary of the Treasury, his interestin gold. Exemption 
from taxation is enough to make a Government bond damnable to 
capitation wherever the Republic may have to borrow mone 
with the assurance of payment according to the terms of the bond. 
The duties and burdens now resting upon the toiling masses are 


such that they will not rush into the demands of the greedy ex. 
tortionist. e ny of Pharaoh in taking away the straw and 
oe toiling Israelites to make the same amount of brick 
was re by the displeasure of heaven. The wrath of an in- 
dignant people will be felt in chastising those who, in ice, 
exalt the crime of extortion to the dignity of a public e. I 
believe that the action of the ublican Senators from the great 
West and the South in voting for the Teller resolution is right 
and reflects the popular judgment of the Republic. 


The Teller Resolution, 
SPEEOH 
HON. W. H. HINRICHSEN. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 31, 1898, 
On Senate concurrent resolution pio, m declaring that all bent of the United 


States issued or authorized to be issued under certain acts o: are 
Re ble, —— and interest, at the option of the Government, in silver 
ion, etc. 


Mr. HINRICHSEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many years the resolution or its equivalent, 
now before the House, has been a subject for discussion by the 
ablest men in the country. I can not, therefore, pretend to pro- 
duce any new arguments in favor of its adoption, and the most I 
can hope to accomplish is to present old arguments in new form 
and strip the subject of the mass of sophistry which interested 
persons or theoretical cranks have thrown around it and which 
serves to confuse and deceive the public. 

The resolution may be stated in this form: ‘‘ Shall the Govern- 
ment of the United States pay its bonds in gold or silver coin at 
its option, or shall it pay the bonds in gold?” The contract in the 
bonds call for their payment in coin; the metal is not mentioned. 

In discussing the question, we should, in my opinion, look at 
the proposition contained in the resolution from three points of 


view: 
First. From a legal standpoint. 
Second. From a moral standpoint. 
Third. From a business or patitical standpoint. 
If we are legally right, morally right, and right from a business 
or — standpoint, we must be entirely right. 
aking u 1 tion, the contract in the bonds says 


d 
that they s be paid in coin. [If a silver dollar is a coin, pay- 


ment in silver dollars meets the legal obligation of the bond, and 
I presume that no one will deny that the silver dollar is what it 

rofesses to be, a coin of the United States receivable as a dollar 

or the payment of all debts, —- or private. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the contract, direct or implied, that can be con- 
strued into giving the holder of a bond a legal right to name the 
kind of metal in which the bond shall be paid, and if it were pos- 
sible to bring the matter to a legal test, no court would say that 
silver coin might not be used in —— I think that from a 
legal stan no one can deny the right of the Government to 
pay its coin debts in silver. 

Now, let us consider the question from a moral standpoint. Is 
there any moral obligation on the part of the Government to re- 
deem its bonds in eee It has been claimed that when these 
debts were created the market value of the metal in a gold dollar 
was not so much in excess of the market value of the metal in a 
silver dollar as it now is, and that the debtor should under such 
circumstances see that the creditor should suffer no loss through 
this ss in the value of the metals. It is a question for 
discussion as to whether this separation is due to a rise in the 
price of gold or to a fall in the price of silver, or to a movement 
in — directions of the price of each metal. 

I do not care at this time to enter into a discussion of this ques- 
tion, for I regard its settlement as having no bearing, legal or 
moral, upon the point at issue. If we do attempt to settle this 
question and base the payment of our bonds upon that settlement, 
we must abolish almost every financial t known to the 
commercial world. If we start out on a search for moral or im- 

lied obligations of this kind, we shall never find a stopping point. 
if a bond which bears on its face a legal obligation to pay Br 000 
was sold to an individual for $1,100, it might be ar; that the 
Government should pay its owner $1,100 when it mes due, 
Following this line of argument in favor of carrying out moral 
obligations, the Government ought to pay interest on that entire 
$1,100, for it has had the use of $1,100 of the bondholder’s money, 
and is ee ee him interest on $1,000 only. 

A further for moral obligations might show that when 
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thie loan was mate that intense ey ee eae eid it to 


he kept his money for a w. have rented it to 

one other than the Government for a better rate than he 
agreed to receive from Uncle Sam. Under such circumstances 
our gold friends might argue that the Government ought to make 
up to the bondholder his supposed loss. Aid 

‘And so on we might follow up our search for moral obligations 
until the payment of the national debt could only be accomplished 
by throwing © the doors of the Treasury and saying to the 
bondholders, ‘‘ Help yourselves until you are satisfied.” . 

The simple proposal to pay our bonds in one kind of money in 
preference to another seems rational, perhaps, when presented 
alone, but the line of argument used when followed to its natural 
conclusion becomes ridiculous. When we depart from the spirit 
and letter of the contract made by the parties interested, both be- 
ing of sound mind and fully informed as to the conditions, we get 
onto dangerous ground, and must soon sink into a quagmire of 
confusion. The men who bought the bonds were not imbeciles; 
they were not deceived; they knew that coin meant silver coin or 
gold coin; they knew that the price of the metals was a to 
separate; they knew that they might be paid in either gold or 
silver, at the option of the Government. Everything was under- 
stood, and they have no right now to ask the Government to amend 
the contract in their interest. Certainly we are under no moral 
obligation to amend our contracts in the interest of the bondholders 
and to the detriment of the people. 


Should we, from a politic or business standpoint, pay our bonds 
in gold? Would action on our part be in with sound 


business policy? If we admit for the sake of argument that gold 
coin is worth more than silver coin, would we be justified in pay- 
ing in the better coin when the contract calls for either at our 
option? I am of the opinion that sound business policy would 
demand a strict adherence to the letter of the contract. I think 
it would be wise to establish a ent of this kind. I believe 
that the contract as it reads uld be carried out without the 
slightest variation, in order that the credit of the Government 
may be maintained, and that such credit be as firm as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

If we admit that the Government may vary from the reading of 
the bond in one direction, we must admit that it may vary in 
another direction, and when we once assert the right to change 
the terms of a contract after it is made there can be no security to 
the other party to the contract. If this Congress should enact a 
law changing the reading of our bondsso as to make them payable 
in gold only, the next Congress might pass an act making them 
payable in silver only. Any tampering with such contracts on 
our will tend to injure the credit of our Government. 

e should lay down the principle that the debts of the Govern- 
ment should be paid strictly according to contract, and that = 
ciple we should sustain under any and all circumstances. ce 
understood as the permanent y of our Government, the credit 
of the Government would be perfect, and every man would feel 
a confidence in Government bonds, which confidence this per- 

mal tinkering must in time destroy. It is true that bonds of 

e Government may not go so high in price as they now do at 
times under the prospect of fa legislation, neither would 
they go so low in price through danger of unfavorable legislation. 
They would that firmness of character which is the best 
test of the good credit of the maker of an obligation. Iam opposed 
to all tinkering with legal Government obligations either for or 
against the Government. I am in favor of standing by the read- 
ing of each contract. I am in favor of declaring such contracts 
sacred and not to be changed under any circumstances, and I feel 
that _ a policy will prove the surest safeguard of our national 
credit. 


Looking at this question from each point of view, I feel that 
this resolution should be adopted. Noone will claim that a court 
of law would, under the existing contract, decide otherwise. No 
moral fanatic could find a good reason for other action if he stood 
in the place of the Government, and certainly no business man 
or statesman standing in the position occupied by the Govern- 
ment would dream of objecting to the principle laid down in the 
resolution. Who ever heard of a business man or a business insti- 
tution offering to amend a contract of this kind in favor of the 


other . 

Insurancecompanies are uently large holders of Government 
bonds and are probably — Gane asking for their payment in 
gold. Has anyone ever had an insurance we ae nt tee to pay 
the value of his policy in a better money than t provided in 
the contract? danyone ever hear of a national bank volunteer- 
ing to redeem its notes in gold instead of in lawful money, as the 
law provides and as the contract reads? Were either an insur- 
ance com ora national bank to make such a proposition, its 

be ruined, for the public would lose confidence in 
the ability of its management. 

Take, for instance, the present Secreta 


of the Treasury, whois 
favor of paying our bonds in gold, 


ould he as president of 
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the bank from which he was translated into the Cabinet have 
thought of paying the obligations of that bank in a money better 
than that called for in the contract? When the civil war brought 
the lawful money of the country down to less than half of the 
value.of gold and silver coin, did he insist upon paying his depos- 
itors in gold and silver? Did any of the bankers who are now 
clamoring for the met of the bonds in gold ever suggest doing 
cageng of that kind? I have never heard of one, and I never 
heard of a man who had heard of one, and I never expect to. 

There being no obligation, legal, moral, or politic, for a refusal 
to adopt this resolution, why should it be so vigorously opposed 
by the majority in this House? This opposition may be credited 
to two reasons, one general, the other special. The general causo 
of opposition is the result of a desire to discredit silver coin as a 
money, and the ial cause of opposition is due to a desire to 
favor the bondholders. No matter how much the opponents of 
this resolution may talk of their desire to preserve the good faith 
of the Government, no matter how much they may shout about 
paying public debts in the best money, the real reasons for their 
action are too apparent to deceive anyone. 

We never hear them giving reasons for paying other than a cer- 
tain class in the best money, and we always find them trying to 
make the money controlled by that class the best money. They 
would make go/d the only money of the country, and by pledging 
the Government to pay its bonds in gold only would give the 
bondholders the absolute control of our currency. Such would 
be the result of the policy which the opponents of this resolution 
would adopt. 


The Matthews-Teller Resolution. 
SPEEOH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monddy, January $1, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 28, 
relating to the payment of bonded obligations of the Government— 


Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 22d day of January, 1896, which will be 
verified by reference to House concurrent resolution No. 17, in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, I introduced the following resolutions: 


Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” 
approved March 18, 1869, it is provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin-or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt," ap- 
— July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 

m coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ““An act to provide for the redemption of specie payments,” ap- 





roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Tnited States described in said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled 
“An act to authorize the refunding of tho national debt;" and 
Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} ins each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled “‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 


of the United States,’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That al 
the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued und k 
said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and 
at the option cf the Government of the United States, in silver dolls 
coin of the United States containing 412} grains each of standa 
and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in pay- 






ment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 
These resolutions, it will be observed, are the Stanley Matthews 


resolutions that were introduced by Senator TELLER in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and passed that august body a few days 
ago by the decisive majority of 15, and are the same we now have 
under consideration. 

I will simply remark in passing that Senator TELLER, being able 


in a few days after introduction to bring these resolutions, after 
full discussion, to a vote and passage, and thereby forcing thi: 
House to give the same consideration, serves to illustrate that the 


rules of the Senate are more responsive to the wishes of the peo- 
ple than the rules of the House, and enables Senators to do better 
service for the people than is possible under the rules of the House 
for Representatives to attain. 

The resolutions introduced by myself were referred, on the 36th 
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of January, 1896, to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
these distinguished gentlemen permitted the same to remain be- 
fore them during the entire term of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
without a report, and it was the action of the Senate that has 
spurred them to move and report, and we owe our obligations to 
Senator TELLER and the silver Senators who gave their votes for 
the resolutions for the privilege of addressing ourselves to-day to 
the same; and even under this pressure we would have no report 
or discussion but for the fact that the majority leaders know they 
can win out, and they desire to offset the action of the Senate and 
retard as much as possible the silver sentiment of the country. 
This question can not be settled in this manner, nor can the peo- 
ple’s interest in the same be abated. The people, smarting under 
the injustice done them, will continue to flock together until it shall 
be settled at the polls in the interest of America and humanity. 

These resolutions recite certain existing laws: 

1. An act of March 18, 1869, to strengthen the public credit. 

2. An act of July 14, 1870, the refunding act. That put at rest 
all question in regard to the payment of the obligations of the 
Government. 

3. An act of January 21, 1871, making interest payable quar- 
terly 

e An act of January 14, 1875, the resumption act. 

5. The act of 1873, the demonetizing act. 

These five Federal acts constitute the horrible conspiracy of leg- 
islative financialcrime. Tothem singly and asa whole collectively 
can be attributed all the panics, all the adversity, all the distress 
which, as a nation and as a people, we have had to endure for the 
past three decades. Time, language, and figures are inadequate 
to aggregate and express to this House and to the country the 
wrongs, the injustice, the humiliation, the sorrow, the suffering. 
and the poverty that has been wrought by and through this wicked 
and heartless legislation. 

Let us briefly but specifically review this legislation. I know 
the House and country are familiar with it, but there can be no 
wrong done by refreshing your minds. It will serve to illustrate 
that the creditor class, that the bond class, after obtaining legis- 
lation grossly against the interest of the debtor class and the peo- 
ple, and as they wanted it at that time in their own favor, now 
renounce their legislation, renounce the contract, and seek more 
brawn and sweat, greater favors than have been given by legisla- 
tion through executive and administrative favors. 

MARCH 18, 1869, CREDIT-STRENGTHEN ACT. 

What is the act of March, 1869, commonly known and desig- 
nated as the “‘credit-strengthen act?” That I may be accurate, 
I will now read the act itself: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to remove any doubt as to 
the purpose of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public 
creditors, and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws 
by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby pro- 
vided and declared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all! the in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of any such obligations has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 
But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be re- 

deemed or paid before maturity unless at such time United States notesshall 
be convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time 
bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bondsto 
be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. Andthe United Statesalso solemnly 
pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

Approved, March 18, 1869. 

This was soon after the war between the States. The debt 
incurred to successfully prosecute that war aggregated many hun- 
dred millions of dollars. There were eight hundred and forty- 
five millions of the five-twenties and seven hundred and forty-six 
millions of currency or noninterest-bearing obligations. 

These were all redeemable in the lawful money of this country, 
and a large and overwhelming majority of the people believed that 
these obligations should be paid according to contract. It should 
always be borne in mind and never forgotten that the bondholder, 
the public creditor, taking advantage of the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment in time of war, obtained these obligations at an average 
cost to them of 40 cents on the dollar in specie, gold and silver. 

These public creditors secured the passage of this act. I say 
they secured the passage of this law because it was in their inter- 
est and against the interest of the people. No one will question 
but what it would have been better for the people and the Goy- 
ernment if the seven hundred and forty-six million of currency 
should have remained in circulation as a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and the 5.20 consols redeemed in this the best 
money of civilization. The saving of interest by this time would 
have extinguished the public debt, and the good prices maintained 
and extant in 1869 would have blessed this country with unlimited 
and unparalleled prosperity and happiness. 

But to please the public creditor this law declared that the public 
policy of the United States was to redeem and pay all of its obli- 
gations of every kind in gold and silver coin, unless it should be 





expressly stipulated in the bonds that they should be paid in some- 
thing else. Itseems that the people were dissatisfied with this ex- 
pression of policy, and the agitation continued, and to finally settle 
the matter beyond all doubt or controversy, the refunding act of 
July 14, 1870, was passed at the instance and for the benefit of the 
creditor, and it was intended by that adroit act to place all obliga- 
tions of the Governmentin such form and shape that they could not 
be paid in anything except the kind of money specified in that law 
and in those bonds. Therefore the law authorized the refunding 
of the entire indebtedness of the United States and authorized the 
exchange of these bonds for other bonds, and by this law and 
measure, the a obligations of the people, serv- 
ing as the best money the world has ever known, were converted 
into a burden and interest-bearing bond. 
REFUNDING ACT, LAW JULY il, 1870. 
I will read the law: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000, coupon or registered 
bonds of the United States, in such form as he may p' , and of denomi- 
nations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the 
ent standard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten pers 
the date of their issue, and bearing interest payable semiannually in such 
coil. 


That would seem to have been sufficient; but no, it was not. 
All doubt was to be removed; and so the law further says: 

All of which said several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well 
as from taxaticn in any form by or under State, municipal, or local author- 
ity, and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the 
above-specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable at 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Not only were they to be payable in coin, but the exact weight 
and fineness of the coin was to be specified on the face of the 
bonds, so that no matter what was done by the Government of the 
United States in after years, the amount of coin, gold and silver, 
which was to be paid to the bondholder was fixed, the amount of 
silver metal in the silver coin and the amount of gold metal in the 
gold dollar, because it was to be in coin. In other words, that 
law said that the bonds should have upon their face ‘‘ redeemable 
in coin, standard silver dollars of 412} grains weight, nine parts 
fine, and gold dollars of the standard weight of 2 ains, nine 

arts fine.” There it is on the face of every one of these bonds. 
hat was done for the purpose of adjusting and settling all these 
questions. 
INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY—LAW OF JANUARY 21, 1871. 

Not satisfied with the interest payable annually, they secured 
this amendment. 

Then came the law of January 21, 1871, which is amendatory of 
the law I have just read and is referred toon the face of the bonds. 
That — the interest ee quarterly and did not affect 
at all the character of the bonds, 

Then to force the Government to keep their coin promises made 
in acts referred to they secured the passage of the 

RESUMPTION ACT JANUARY Ul, 1875. 

What does that resumption act do? In a certain emergency it 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue the kind of bonds 
specified in the act of July 14, 1870. It gave no power to issue a 
new bond, but it simply authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue the kind of bonds which were specified in the law of July 
14,1870. Co uently, every bond which has been issued since 
the 14th day of July, 1870, and every bond outstanding to-day has 
upon its face ‘redeemable in coin of the standard value of the 

nited States on said July 14, 1870;” in other words, “‘ redeemable 
in standard silver dollars of 4124 grains weight, nine parts fine, or 
standard gold dollars 25.8 grains to the dollar.” There it is. That 
law was passed to settle the question for the benefit of the creditor, 
so that there might be no change in the obligation. 

That there may be no doubt, I here produce and will read one 
of the bonds. I will read one of the latest series: 

THE BOND, 
Four per cent ioan of 1925. 


Act of January 14, 1875. Washington, D. C., February 1, 1895. 1000 
1925, FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 

1000 Tae UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No. .... 
Are indebted to ............. orassigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved January four- 


teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled ““An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt.” approved July fourteenth, eightcen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and eer. 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day 
Feb., nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, with 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of four 
centum per annum, payable ee the first day of February, May, Au- 
ust, and November in each year. e principal and interest are ex 
rom the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, orlocal authority. Trans 
ferable on the books of this office. 
Date of issue ...... 
Entered 
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Mr. Speaker, there can be no question, then, that those bonds 
are payable in silver dollars equally with gold at the option of the 
i States. 

Owe have $455,000,825 in standard silver dollars, legai tender, 


ich to-day will purchase as much of everything as the gold 
ph and tt is plain as A B C that by the plain letter of the 
bond this Government has the option to pay them on these bonds. 

In my country, if I sell a horse or plantation fora given and 
specified number of pounds of cotton of the grade of low mid- 
dling, all that I have the conscience to demand, all the law will 
let me demand on maturity of the paper, is the number of pounds 
of cotton of the de, delivered as specified in the contract. 
If there should be default on the part of the debtor, all I can col- 
lect from him at law is the market value in legal tender and in- 
terest of the specified grade of cotton at the place specified for de- 
livery, so the debtor has the option to deliver the cotton or pay 
the ages, the measure of which is as I have stated, and this 
is the universal rule of law. 

Of course no time runs against the Government and the Gov- 
ernment can do no wrong; hence its option is always intact both 
as to matured and unmatured obligations. 

Now, what is the declaration of these resolutions? ‘‘And that to 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment 
of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 

To restore what? To restore thelaw of Janu 18, 1837, recited 
on the face of these bonds. That law authorized the free, unlim- 
ited, and independent coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and to restore that law would not be “‘in violation of 
the public faith or in derogation of the public creditor.” 

There can be no question that these bonds, that all the obliga- 
tions of this Government except gold certificates, at the option of 
the Government may be paid in standard silver dollars, and such 
payment would be just, honest, and legal, and it would not be a 
violation of faith to make more standard silver dollars to pay them 
with. 

As the distinguished gentleman from Texas has said, the dec- 
laration of the resolutions presents two propositions; one is legal, 
the other is moral. 

As to the legal right of this Government to exercise the option 
to discharge its obligations in the money of the contract no sound 
lawyer will dispute, and it is admitted by the Republican leaders. 
No nation on earth has ever yet surrendered its option to pay in 
any kind of its own money. It is not simply a naked legal right, 
but it is the moral duty that the trustees of the po owe to them- 
selves and country to exercise this legal option. It is unfair and 
extortion upon the taxpayers and a willful surrender of their rights 
todootherwise. ‘‘ But,” says the distinguished and learned chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, ‘‘it is dishonest for this 
Government to discredit silver by demonetization and then by 
legislation force the discredited silver on the public creditor.” 

ow, Mr. Speaker, if I believe anything about anything that 
has happened in the past, I do believe that it was the influence of 
these public creditors that passed the demonetization act of 1873. 

If silver is discredited, they did it, and I believe if we could make 
the obligations they held solvable in silver, that their influence in 
all the nations of the earth would secure promptly international 
remonetization of silver; for if it were certain this was the dollar 
they were to receive, they would want and would make that dol- 
lar the equal of any other dollar in Christendom. 

_ Would that we had Henry M. TELLER or some stanch Popu- 
list as the Secretary of the Treasury, who would have the back- 
bone to exercise this option in favor of the Government and peo- 
ple. He would make silver, as it formerly was, the guardian of 
the Treasury, the sentinel of the people’s rights, and at once break 
the endless chain with which the Treasury has been raided. 

Referring to the endless chain that seems to be the great menace 
to the Treasury and the disturbing factor in the finances of the 
country, I will say a violation of the spirit and letter of the acts 
referred to—in other words, a departure from bimetallism; a 
failure to exercise this option to pay in silver coin—created this 
novelty in American finances. 

I will call the attention of the House and country to these facts: 

From January, 1879, the date of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, to July 1, 1891, the greenbacks presented for redemption 
were only a little over $34,000,000. In that long period from 
January 1, 1879, to J — 1, 1891, the greenbacks presented for 
redemption were only a little over $34,000,000—in thirteen years 
only an annual average of $2,629,619—and not a Treasury note 
was ever presented for redemption prior to October 14, 1891; and 
yet we exported from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1891, over 
$339,000,000 in gold. We exported it from the country, and there 
was no raid on the Treasury—not a particle. 

Now, what occurred October 14, 1891? Let us look at the rec- 
ord. Ihave the record here, and I will quote it. From July 1, 
1891, to October. 1895, $275,000,000 of greenbacks had been re- 
deemed in-gold. From July 14, 1891, to October 1, 1895, over $76,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes had been redeemed in gold. Over 


$351,000,000 of gold was taken from the Treasury from July 1, 
1891, to October 1, 1895, a little over four years. Yet in the thir- 
teen years preceding, with $346,000,000 of greenbacks outstanding, 
only $34,000,000 had ever been presented for redemption, and we 
exported at the same time from July 1, 1891, to October 1, 1895, 
nearly $340,000,000 of gold. Both notes were used to raid the 
Treasury and take gold. 

Now, what caused that? What caused these sudden raids to be 
made upon the Treasury? From February 28, 1878, up to October 
14, 1891, the standard silver dollar had stood in front of the gold 
in the Treasury as a watchdog. No raid was ever attempted on 
the gold. Raids would have been attempted upon it, but these 
silver dollars were the guardians of the gold. and they maintained 
bimetallism and maintained the parity of gold with themselves. 

On the 14th day of October, 1891, Hon. Charles Foster, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for the first time, through the subtreasury 
at Boston, exercised this option in favor of gold against silver and 
against the Government and the people. There was no necessity 
for this—no demand on the part of the public. Had the Secretary 
of the Treasury adhered to the law—had silver been honored all 
the time—there would never have been any raid on the Treasury, 
there would never have been a solitary bond issued, and we would 
not have had $262,315,400 of outstanding interest-bearing bonds 
issued to maintain the gold standard. 

I am ndt complaining so much of what the President said afew 
nights ago in New York when he said that the obligations of this 
Government should be paid in the best money of the world, the 
best money of civilization. No one in this country expects or de- 
sires that the Government, or the people of the Government, shall 


pay their obligations in 40-cent or 50-cent dollars, or any depre- 
ciated dollars. We want nothing but a 100-cent dollar, but we 
want and need more of them. The President, on that occasion, 


when addressing the money powers of New York, and, in effect, 
the world, should have cunelantnted these remarks so often re- 
ferred to, and have sent from his lips in no uncertain tone this 
message around the world, that any dollar this great country 
creates, whether it be written on gold, silver, or paper, receivable 
for public and private dues, is the best money of the world, of 
civilizations 

This declaration would have been maintaining both our national 
honor and our sovereign power and great wealth. Mr. Speaker, 
this Government is stronger than all the banks of the world com- 
bined, and is able to maintain any position it takes. I repeat 
with emphasis that this country, with its great surplas of food 
and cloth products, with inexhaustible forests and minerals, doing 
about one-third in volume of the commerce, transportation, and 
business sounding in dollars of the entire world, with seventy-five 
million of brave, patriotic, and enterprising population, can make 
the best money in the world, the best money of civilization, and 
make the bankers of this and all other countries accept our dollar 
as such, and the sooner we make this declaration and take this 
position the better for this Government, the people, humanity, and 
civilization. 

This dollar will protect the producer against combines and 
trusts, which, with their harvest of devastation, mean poverty to 
ourselves and degradation to our children. It will protect them 
against having the price of their products named so as to cost 
their homes. It will protect them from the combined influence of 
capital, aristocracy, and plutocracy. 

e are a great country and manifestly a great people. Weare 
the heirs of rich blessings—the price of virtue, blood, and tears, 
that greatly enhance their sacredness and value. 


To prove ourselves worthy of them is a sacred duty we owe to 
them who secured them for us, to ourselves, who hope to continue 
to enjoy them, and to our children, who have the right to claim 


them improved and unimpaired. 

This can only be done, Mr. Speaker, by making and maintaining 
the American dollar as the honest, just, equitable dollar of civiliza- 
tion, of humanity, of the world—in volume large enough, elastic 
enough, to meet the needs and exigencies of labor, agriculture, 
commerce, and business, and strong as the indestructible union of 
these reunited States, and as universally recognized upon land and 
sea throughout the world as the American flag, whether written 
on gold, silver, or paper. 

@ square issue is presented. Shall we assert ourselves as 
Americans, and, with our surplus of food and cloth products and 
great and inexhaustible wealth and population, issue the procla- 
mation to the world that we are financially independent and are 
enabled to make our own dollar, fix our own standard, regulate 
our own measure, upon the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, not only of this country but the world? 

In this assertion of American independence we husband that 
safety, confidence, and protection of which Jefferson dreamed and 
wrote, for which our ancestors bled and died, and for which the 
God of Nations brought us into existence, into power and civili- 
zation, and will in the future, as in the past, guide and protect us as 
the great champions of liberty and human and Christian rights 
and privileges. 
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Payment of Government Bonds, 


SPEECH 
H. BROMWELL, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898, 


HON. J. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
in by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor ”’— 

Mr. BROMWELL said: 

Mr. Spraxer: Thrashing over old straw is nota very profitable 
eccupation, and as I believe the country has had a surfeit of dis- 
cussion on the subject of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and in the last Presidential election showed 
in a most conclusive manner its sentiments concerning this wild 
scheme of repudiation, I for one would have been perfectly will- 
ing to allow this resolution to go to a vote without wasting any 
time for discussion in the House. I was willing also that the 
short time allotted for debate should be consumed by the rec- 
ognized leaders of the House, contenting myself with the expres- 
sion briefly of my personal views and the views of the great city 
which I represent in part under the authority given by the House 
to print in the Recorp. 

As has been stated by the distinguished gentlemen who have 
a upon this subject from the Republican standpoint, bothin 
the Senate and the House, there are two questions involved in 
this resolution—the first, that of the power of Congress and the 
President to determine in what kind of money the outstanding 
obligations of the Government may be paid, and the question of 
— faith and the rights of public creditors in paying these ob- 
igations in silver in case the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 should be resumed at the present time, when 
the market value of silver is less than half its coinage value. 

On the first part of this resolution there can be no discussion, 
for I think it is conceded on both sides of the Chamber that the 

ower of any government to go even to the extent of repudiating 
its obligations absolutely is one which can not be controlled by 
any other branch of the Government or by any man or body of 
men other than the legislative branch. 

But the latter part of the resolution, which involves the ques- 
tion of the policy of the Government acting in good faith toward 
its creditors, is one upon which the Republican party as a whole, 
and, I am glad to say, a large number of honorable Democrats as 
well, are arrayed upon the one side, and the Democratic prty, 
with a few so-called Silver Republicans, upon the other. 

This question was fought to a finish, as we hoped, in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896; for while the Republican party, prior to 
the convention at St. Louis, insisted that the great issue before 
the country was the economic one of a protective tariff as opposed 
to free trade, the Democratic party, feeling that it would be ut- 
terly impossible, in view of the widesp disasters which had 
resulted to the manufacturing, mercantile, and laboring interests 
of the country by reason of the Wilson-Gorman bill, to retain its 
power in the White House and the halls of Congress, forced into 
the campaign of that year and made even more prominent than 
the tariff question the silver question. There never was a cam- 
paign more hotly contested; there never was a result of any cam- 
paign more beneficial to the country. 

While business stood with bated breath during the summer and 
early fall of that year awaiting the verdict which would decide 
whether new misfortunes should come upon the country or 
whether out of the depths of disaster and distress should come a 
renewal of business and a revival of confidence in the honor and 
stability of the Government, when the news was wired to every 
hamlet in the country that William McKinley had been elected 
President of the United States the effect wasinstantaneous. Cap- 
ital came ont of its hiding places, languishing industries began to 
revive, a stream of humanity began to pour out of the institutions 
of public charity and into and through the doors of the workshops, 
the great army of the unemployed broke ranks and entered the 
army of contented labor, and a new era of prosperity dawned upon 
the country. 

The Republican party believes to-day, as it did two years ago 
and as it has believed from its very origin, that the protection of 
American labor, American industry, and American capital is the 
keystone upon which the arch of the country’s prosperitY must be 


held together, and that there is no necessity for any general legis- 
lation upon the monetary question that will reflect any discredit 
upon the national honor or impair the confidence which the world 
feels that this, its greatest nation, will maintain inviolate not only 
the letter of its laws but their spirit. 

Republics may be ungrateful and fickle, but the country can 
not so soon forget the wonderful revolution which has taken — 
within the last two years under the leadership of the Republican 
party, nor will it be so fickle as to put back into er, for a gen- 
eration at least, that party which is justly held responsible for 
the disasters of the last two Cleveland Administrations. 

We have heard in this debate the same old claim, the same old 
arguments, the same old prophecies that became so familiar to us 
in the last national campaign. We have seen the Democratic 
party attempt to array what they are pleased to call the bond- 
holding classes against the laboring masses. They ignore the fact 
that if they could force the bondholder to accept payment of the 
principal and interest of his bonds in silver, which is now 
less than 50 cents on the dollar, and open the mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, not merely the bondholder alone will 
suffer by this action, but every creditor in every capacity, whether 
it be the holder of a policy of life insurance, a depositor in a sav- 
ings bank, a shareholder in a building association, an old soldier 
or his widow drawing their pension, or a laborer in the shops to 
whom weekly or monthly wages are due from his employer—in 
short, every man, woman, or child to whom a dollar would be due 
from any debtor or employer would, on the day that this free-sil- 
ver law should go into effect, be deprived of one-half of the value 
of the debt which is owed them. 

I remember distinctly thestatement made by Mr. Harvey, author 
of the ‘‘ Coin” book, in answer to a question propounded to him by 
a reporter of one of our leading Cincinnati rs as to the prob- 
able effect the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1 would have upon the value of the pensions given to the 
soldiers. He said, substantially, that it was true that the result 
would be a scaling down of every pension, so far asits purchasing 
om was concerned, to at least one-half its existing value; but, 

e added, if the old soldier was ready to make a sacrifice in 1861 
for the benefit of his country by offering his life if need be, surely 
he is patriotic enough now to be willing to concede half of his 
pension to restore prosperity to the country. 

No doubt he would have made the same reply to the poor widow, 
with her orphan children, whose only source of Support may be 
the few hundreds or thousands of dollars left to her by her de- 
husband which she has invested in Government bonds to 

ive upon their interest until her children should be able to t 
out the struggie of life for themselves, and would have said that 
as she has lost him who was to be her protector and supporter she 
ought to willing to make a further sacrifice for the benefit of the 
silver-mine owner by curtailing her income one-half and enduring 
the privation of suffering and want. 

No doubt he would have made the same answer to the hard- 
working laboring man in the city or the industrious farmer in the 
country who toiled and saved and economized to lay by in 
savings banks or building associations a few dollars daily and 
weekly in the hope of some day li beneath his own roof or 
adding a few more acres to his farm, by telling them that they 
must wait twice as long or pay twice as much before they can 
attain the object of their desires. 

He would say to the prudent, foresighted man who desires that 
when death calls him away his hel wife and children shall 
not become objects of public or private charity, and has paid, it 
may be for many years, his premiums of life insurance in order 
that they may have the money that will come to them upon his 
death—paid it, too, in money every dollar of which was worth its 
full value—that when that unfortunate day should come the 
amount which he had hoped to leave for their comfort and main- 
tenance shall be worth only one-half as much to them as he had 
expected it would be. Such were the admitted results declared 
by the leaders of the peak wa A on every stump in the last cam- 
paign, and such would be ogical result of the policy which 
that party advocated then and advocate to-day. 

At the present time the value of every dollar and its representa- 
tive in every form of currency is at a parity, but this is due to the 
fact that the coinage of the silver dollar and the issue of green- 
backs and Treasury notes is limited to a comparatively small 
amount and absolutely controlled by the Government as to its 
extent. The same rule es to nations as to men so far as the 
maintenance of its credit is concerned. So long as the outstand- 
ing obligations of an individual bear buta portion to his 
eee ae and so long as he meets those obligations fairly 
and honestly, in accordance with the letter and spirit of - 
ise under which they were put out, those obligations pass 
current in the business world at their face value, ; 


But let this individual enter upon a wild scheme of increasing 


and issuing those obligations to an indefinite extent, or attempt 


to evade their payment by sul fuge, however legally he may 
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itled todo so, his credit fails, his obligation ceases to among 
entiti@siness associates, and he goes to the wall. So it is with a 
maby do we glory in the Stars and Stripes, why do our hearts 
swell with pride at being American citizens, why patriotism and 
the love of country, unless it is that that country commands the 
respect and has a right to demand the respect of every other na- 
tion on earth? We point with pride to our past history; we rejoice 
in our present greatness; we look forward to a magni t future; 
our name and our fame have been built upon the fact that we 
have never broken our pledged faith io a nation or an individual. 
Let us keep this glorious record to transmit it to our children 
as their most priceless heritage. Then when the time comes, if it 
ever should come, when in the midst of war, foreign or domestic, 
we shall stretch out our hands to the people of our own land or of 
foreign nations asking them to loan us of their means that we may 
carry on our struggle, we may point to our record of unbroken 
faith, of fulfillment of pledges, and of national honor as a guar- 
anty of the ises that we shall then make to redeem our obli- 
gations to ‘ 


The Passing of Representative Government, 


The establishment of equality among its citizens ought to be the highest 
object of good government.— Aristotle. 


Republican y cies are destroying republican form of government. 
This a, pai rest upon the justice of itslaws. It cannotendure 
sustained by blood and iron. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAS. HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 17, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6546) making spuroptiations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 3V, 189%, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I arise to accept the time just tendered me by 
the gentlemen from Iowa and New York |Mr. Hv. and Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. It is not to the details of the measure now up for 
consideration against which I speak; it is to the increasing spirit 
in this Government which this measure is intended to embody. 
No one more than I will — the efforts on the part of this 
Government to strengthen her armies upon our confines and con- 
struct coast defenses, that she may a invasion from foreign 
foe, and beat back a national enemy; but this measure carries 
with it the extension of that dangerous spirit now pervading our 
Republic which bids in no short while, unless opposed and re- 
stricted, to destroy all that is republican in form im the institu- 
tions of this country and that is the barricading of the individual 
American with a cordon of bayonets that he may be frightened 
into submission to injustice,and the enforcment of unrighteous 
decrees of tyrannical judges with a sword. 

It is against this multiplying tendency that I protest, though at 
the expense of voicing an unpopular sentiment. I take this occa- 
sion to summon those who are really democratic in principle; you 
who believe that this Government was founded for a perpetuation 
of republican principles, to return with me to the consideration 
of the question as to whether or not the republican form of gov- 
ernment is being maintained, and if the constitutional guaranties 
of — protection under the law are not slowly and surely pass- 

rom us. 

t has become the practice of many men to sneer at what they 
do not understand, and to scoff at what they do not believe. 
So oe — oo that other io indecent practice of 

‘ any pt of the sovereign resentative to speak on 
this Hor what seems to him to be justice to his conscience and 
his honest convictions when such conflicts with the established 


privileges. 

I appeal to you to divorce yourself from such prejudices for a 
short while, that you may give audience to what your honest con- 
victions may prompt when permitted the freeexercise of the sense 


of real duty; I mean duty for all the word conveys, duty to self, 
duty to country, and duty to God. The highest of these, as I view 
it, is to preserve the humblest of our fellow mankind from injus- 
tice. [Applause. ] 
With confidence that you will accord, what heretofore you have 
cunt extended me, an unbiased hearing, I proceed to my 
with no purpose to offend, but with the sole desire to point 
out wrongs and awaken your attention to evils which, if not 
remedied, t unto us already an affliction so severe, a phase 
80 serious, that many are asking tremulously what shall be the 


finalend. I come to speak for the Constitution, I come to speak 
for representative government, and with Shakespeare in Henry V 
say: 
Pardon, gentles all, 
The flat upraised spirit that hath dared, 
Bring forth so great an object 
Upon so unworthy a scaffold. 

Lest my vision be blurred with my fears and my apprehensions 
distorted with anxiety, I behold the passing away of Represent- 
ative government. There is a vanishing of those institutions of 
personal freedom, and with them vanishing the security which 
they guaranteed. No longer is the individual a unit of govern- 
ment, no longer can he feel himself secure in the consolation that 
the most important guaranty of the Constitution is intended for 
his personal welfare and will be extended to his benefit at any 
moment should he feel the necessity. 

The individual, unsupported by the strong environments of com- 
binations, stands as one shivering with the chill of neglect from 
his own Government. He can no longer invoke successfully the 
provision of the Constitution or of the laws upon the ground that 
the “‘equal privileges under the law” meant equal opportunity 
and benefit fo him as to any other under that law. Though the 
individual citizen was intended to be the highest object of the 
thoughtfulness and precaution of our forefathers when they 
framed the Constitution, he has now become the least of consider- 
ation and the smallest of consequence to those who in this day 
construe and execute that instrument. 

It was not long since when by the glory of the deeds of his 
fathers, when by the sacrifice of his ancestors, when by the hero- 
ism of his own life in the cause of his country he could demand 
the highest offering that Government could give and the amplest 
protection the law could afford. 

UN-AMERICAN SOCIAL CASTE. 


Now we behold a set who have grown up in our midst, whose 
boast it is that they are the descendants of a class who have never 
given to their country honest toil as compensation for existence 
nor service to God as a return for their earthly blessings. To the 
contrary, we are surrounded by a posterity whose vaunted boast 
is that they are the descendants from an ancestry who have no 
deed of honest toil or record of justice to an oppressed by which 
their memory should be preserved from a most ignominious 
oblivion. 

This new posterity, this fungus and putridescent growth upon 
the body of our Republic, ever multiplying with each other, have 

own so great in number that they advertise by their vicious ex- 
istence that we have at last reached the point in this country where 
the poor are regarded as objects to be shunned and the helpless and 
unfortunate to be treated as criminals. It is this new class who 
are rapidly dominating, by virtue of their wealth, the high places 
in thisGovernment; whoare so distorting the laws and compelling 
the enactment of selected laws that they endow the estates of 
kings upon the millionaires, while visiting the fate of a Lazarus 
upon those from whom the millions are wrung. 

It is this class who, discovering that the laws of equality can 
ever be unbalanced by the panes power of the dollar, place 
their possessions against the Constitution and purchase with an 
ill-gotten treasury what they never deserved, and by the power 
of their wealth force the yielding up to them of what before 
heaven is a sin and in the eyes of justice a crime; this favored 
set, who regard the Declaration of Independence as an expression 
of poor philosophers and the Constitution as a preposterous an- 
nouncement of rights which they are at liberty to ignore and 
always defy. 

So un-American have many of these become that they have not 
only given up their American homes and cast their fortunesamong 
those who were ever the enemy of their people and a foe to their 
own country, but that an order of royalty should be established in 
this country promulgate the public announcement that in the 
great cities of the nation where exists this polluting wealth 
there is being organized societies under the name of “ Order 
of the Crown,” the qualifications of membership being that th: 
person is in no wise a descendant from an American. 

It is not the existence of this idiosyncratic set of nauseating 
“nincompoops ” which has disturbed my emotions. It is, how- 
ever, that atmosphere, that surrounding condition, that new-born 
sentiment in the land which would justify or tolerate the exist- 
ence of such which does give me concern. That there could exist 
for an hour in this country or that there could have ever grown 
up in this land a system that could have authorized such a set 
individuals to feel thus secure in- creating a mockery upon tl: 
very name America is the frightening aspect. It is that spi 
which is threatening liberty and destroying true social equality 
among Americans. mY 

It is to the increasing growth of evils born of such conditions 
to which to-day must be charged the directed assaults made upon 
the representative form of government. How well the prophecy 
of Byron— 


From barbarism toaristocracy * * * 
From aristocracy back to barbarism— 
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is verified by the catalogue of instances which I bring to the atten- 
tion of this House as evidence upon which I base my indictment. 
Says Professor Ridpath: 


A circumstance that tends strongly to Europeanize America is society. 
Society, that is, the sham of society, is getting interlocked across the Atlantic. 
More and more with each year the threads are carried back and forth and 
fastened on each side to the unbreakable rings of the socialanchors. Society 


in this respect is much like wealth. Society,as soon as it emancipates itself 
from the conditions of production and finds the means of independent sup- 
port in revenues drawn from funds, takes refuge not under the flag of the 
nation, but under the flag of power. Wherever power flourishes, there 
‘“‘society,”’ in the fictitious sense, flourishes also. Society knows the sunshine 
of the boulevard, but not the sunshine of the fields. Society likes the rattle 
of swords, but not the rattle of tools. Society loves the prince and avoids the 
democrat. Society considers the opera house and the arsenal more attrac- 
tive than the schoolhouse and the fair. 


American society, on its Eastern selvage, strives to get itself interwoven 
more and more with those aristocratic forms and fictions which are the pecul- 
iar social products of Europe. On both sides of the sea society tends to a com- 
mon form of substance. The intervention of the Atlantic, shrunken to a 
pond, is no longer an obstacle to social intercourse. Along a great part of 
the American seaboard the motive of a foreign connection is to-day stronger 
than any remaining motive of public liberty. The social infiuence of the 
whole United States west of the Alleghanies is not as strong in New York 
City as the single influence of the Prince of Wales. Under such conditions 
the notion of Europeanizing America is not only entertained, hut is regarded 
with complacency and undisguised favor. 

These fears are not solely the property of the contemporary his- 
torian. Jefferson warned us of its approach; Lincoln notified us 
of its existence. Hume tells us that such was the beginning of 
that discriminating line which drove the powerful and powerless 
so far apart in Rome; that, to use his words, ‘‘ They soon became 
enemies of each other, and as retreating dogs, being taunted, fre- 
quently return to encounter, so did they, tearing each other 
apart, and their country down.” Victor Hugo gives evidence con- 
cerning the civilization of Tarsus and Thebes, Abyssinia, and 
Rome, saying: 

The hulks of these remain, their mast dismantled, their shrouds shredded 
as they clutched each for life against each other, while the scuttled ship was 
sinking deeper and deeper. 

It is to be noted that each of these began their career of self- 
destruction when, under the influence of the guilty and the selfish, 
they neglected the rights of that army of whom Christ has said, 
being the poor, ‘‘ Ye have them with ye always.” 

THE EVIL OF FALSE SOCIAL CASTE. 

These social influences are ever the first to benefit under the 
perverted form of Government; they are the first to invoke in- 
justice; they are the first to control the privileges of government, 
and are always the authors of the denial of the social and legal 
rights to the humble. Often ascending from the lowest, they for- 
get the source from whence they sprung, and persecute without 
remorse the very class from which, by the results of favor or the 
ends of crime, they were elevated. 

We are forced to draw a parallel of the events which follow in 
the wake of this class in our Government, and such as transpired 
under the reign of a similar class in governments now dead. 
The first stroke against the supremacy of Egypt was made by a 
family of the Ptolemies, under whose guidance legislation denied 
to the poor the privilege of free corn, and by law increased the 
burdens upon the class who followed the plow, until they were 
forced to abandon the soil— 
crowd to Alexandria with petitions, when, with their prayers denied and 
themselves defied, dragged down what they had built up, and left to decay 
what they no longer supported. 

In Rome, notwithstanding the warnings of Atticus and the 
pleadings of Czesar, every measure looking to the proper distribu- 
tion of the land and wealth of that country among those who 
had earned it wasdefeated. Thatearly republic, for twenty years 
previous to its first crash, had never passed a measure but what 
oppressed in its operation the tax-burdened poor. From thiscame 
the death of patriotism. From this came the inanity and indif- 
ference of that set of men who beneath the eagles of Cesar had 
conquered the world, but as against the advance of his later-day 
enemy, persecution by an ungrateful country, declined to offer 
up life for the land which had oppressed them. Important is it 
to recall that all of these conditions follow directly the public 
pollution of the ballot box by the masters and the suppression of 
the free ballot by those who, unable to gain power by law, force 
it by crime. 

In our Republic a plain, humble citizen who has ever been will- 
ing to give life for the maintenance of his country must find a 
pitiable parallel to the situation which led to the downfall of that 
country from which we model our institutions. 

NO JUST OR GOOD LEGISLATION IN TEN YEARS. 

Not within ten years has any measure been enacted by Congress 
of the United States which either relieved the necessities of the 
poor, elevated the conditions of the humble, or could have inspired 
affection for their Government or animated devotion or sacrifice 
to its flag. 

I am aware that this is a severe accusation, but it is better that 
it be made now, that its appalling truth may demand. a ceasing 
from this continued injustice, than that by silence we should con- 








tinue in the course until the gathering storms of those wronged 
break upon us with its avenging fury; for— 
There never yet was a human power which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long of him who treasures up a wrong. 
THE ELECTIONS DEBASED. 

The hour came when the people, feeling they should band to- 
gether to preserve themselves from the misrule of masters, went 
with the rising of the sun to their polling booths to right their 
wrongs and enforce their justice. There they were met with the 
criminal spectacle of a band of men who did not hesitate to bully 
the laws, defile the ballot boxes, and corrupt the judiciary that 
the will of the people may be thwarted and the rule of the masters 
reign. 

We look to every evidence to see for what principle of govern- 
ment or of justice they contended in their overthrow and defeat 
of the common gee le. From the accessible records given in pub- 
lic print by the Philadelphia Item in March, 1897, together with a 
statement of a United States Senator in April of the same year, 
no less than $25,000,000 was collected and paid out throughout the 
Union in order that the desires of the selected few and their 
demands in the form of legislation should be fulfilled, 

At the time of this election there were 3,500,000 people who 
were in need, 500,000 of them in want, 250,000 of whom, as it ap- 
pears by the reports of the charity associations of New York and 
Illinois (and of the United States), were in want and beg: at 
the door of the nation’s charity—all produced by the conditions 
existing in the land, when under natural opportunities the greatest 
of plenty would have been the endowment to the most insig- 
nificant. 

This sum of money contributed by those oppressors of the poor 
for contamination of the law, had it been equally distributed to 
those in distress, would have fed every hungry mouth, sheltered 
every homeless wanderer, and given a modicum of happiness and 
joy to every suffering and desolate citizen within the domain of 
the Republic. Yet this very power chose instead to inaugurate 
lawlessness, usurpation, and tyranny, while they increased want, 
destitution, and rebellion. 

THE INQUIRY—FOR WHAT? 

Will we not naturally inquire what is it in the existing order of 
things so beneficial to these masters, and which enhances their 
colossal fortunes to so ec a degree that they can afford to pay 
$25,000,000 to prevent laws disturbing them, and, paying it, st 
have enough remaining—obtained by the system—that though 
they lose the twenty-five million, if necessary, it would be with- 
out causing them any inconvenience, much less deprivation? Will 
not the citizen who replies to this inquiry, if he be one who has 
been a sufferer, find a reply satisfactory to himself and which 
explains his own conditions? Surely, if as a result, there shall 
be awakened a universal resentment, yea, more, a rebellion, 
who will be responsible, if not those who have brought upon 
their own country this taint of pollution, this blotch of infamy? 
[Applause. | 

The election was had, its results were secured, and yet we find 
Mr. Huntington, one of the bape Koen ame of the United States, 
confessing before a committee of gress that as it was a princi- 
ple of his railroads to charge the shipper and the producer as much 
as his ‘‘ traffic would bear,” that he and his company contributed 
to secure the result of the election in order that the “ railroad in- 
terests should be preserved.” He followed Mr, Gould, who made 
a similar statement: 


That in elections his contributions and influence controlling the same 
were neither for the Democratic nor the Republican party, but for the Erie 


Railroad. 
Mr. Havemeyer, the sugar magnate, unblushingly confesses 
before a similar committee that he and his institutions contribute 
in Democratic States to Democratic legislatures and in Republican 
States to Republican legislatures, with the paps solely of secur- 
ing friendly Senators who would be inclined to favor by law the 
Sugar Trust in prodigal bounties. What is the principle for which 
these men are outlaws and brigands? It is the principle of pelf 
and power. 
Nothing has ever occurred so bold and audacious, nothing has 
ever transpired so polluting and criminal, as this ty work of 
these triumvirates since the Pretorian Guard, red-handed with 
the blood of virtuous Pertinax, rushed out on the marts of Rome 
and auctioned the world off to the highest bidder. be see 
Mr. Speaker, naturally there arises the inquiry, t benefits 
out of the Government were these institutions to secure as a re- 
ward for their sacrifice of principle, their prostitution of country? 
The inquiry is at once answered. 
THE REIGN OF THE TRUSTS. 
Well do the American people recall how the -one consoli- 
dated trusts, armored in the wealth of $7,000,000,000, stalked full 
anoplied in the Congress of the United States and forced a truck- 
ing constituency to grant them out of the people’s earnings $100,- 
000,000 annually as a reward for having corrupted the suffrages 
and polluted the ballot. Of this combined wealth, one-tenth of 
the nation’s property in their control, I tender a schedule, that they 
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may be known by name as well as by the possessions they have 
extorted from the defenseless individuals of the Government. 
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Name of trust. 3 5A 5 
& eo28 
a 0 
American Axe and Tool Co ............ 1890 | $15,000,000 Gee 
American Bell Telephone Co..........- 1881 26, 015, 000 0, 600 
American Biscuit Manufacturing Co..| 1891 , PRAT RPE ea 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Union (128 manufacturers) ..........-. 1889 85, 000, 000 7,500 
American Book Co. (school books) ..... 1889 5, 000, 000 5,000 


American Jute Bagging Manpfactur- 














American Cereal Co. (oatmeal) ....-...-. 1891 C8 a 
American Cotton Oil Co-...........-...-. 1883 20, 237, 100 ($10, 198,600 | 20,000 
American Electric Heating Corpora- 

COTE cd, a casksidhuidipescnndecdstaeeecce= 1896 10,000, 000 |...........-. 5,000 
American Glue Co.........-+-2.------.- 1891 1, 400, 000 700, 000 }........ 

iis dislgeigkestacsesuenceom 1888 SAID Bi nnitind oincctan Wain danen 
American isthogrens CP vekecssadeceiul: meee 8,000,000 | 3,500,000 5, 000 
American Machine Co. (sewing).......| 1895 EN fern a civcineetinn 5, 000 
American Malting Co-............-..---| 1897 13, 750,000 | 12,500,000 | 10,000 
American Ordnance Co. (guns, projec- 

SINT ia od tale nn ditiinbeknete én 1896 SEE be conescncanal 3, 000 
American Powder Co.............-..... 1890  ircnnssdmeéiinondmass 
American Preservers’ Association -.... 1885 CE Ben coceccucce 4,000 
American Screw Co.................... 1893 3, 250, 000 |... ..-...... 4,000 
American Soda Fountain Co--.........| 1891 1,250,000 | 2,500,000 5, 000 
American Spirits Manufacturing Co. 

CUE Sontls ab diianens cdescctgeee~va 1887 28,000,000 | 7,000,000 | 15,000 
American Spool Cotton Manufactur- 

YT el” ee 1897 10,000,000 |............ 5, 000 
American Strawboard Co.............- 1889 SE Niicnnne mamacdinabdnsnne 
American Steel Casting Co_-...........| 1891 BD Faden once ccts 5, 000 
American ee Refining Co .......... 1887 36, 968,000 | 36,968,000 | 25,000 
American Tobacco Co ......-..........- 1890 17, 900, 000 | 11,935,000 | 10,000 
American Type Founders’ Co.......... 1892 GD fo céncn Shasta 5, 000 
American Window Glass Co ........... 1890 GE Neciescs vacnes 10, 000 
American Wringer Co.................. 1891 850,000 | 1,650,000 5, 000 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Associa- 

eT SS ere 1885 4,000,000 |............ 4,000 
Anaconda Copper Co. (mining) -.... --| Wee GR GOOD 1a nn. 60 ccacnlecczcuss 
Atlas Tack Corporation ................] 1881 ANE Eno cnce.wécnnt 3, 000 
Barber Asphalt Co. (pools with other | 

companies) ........+--. -----s-s-+ --..| ST I Bonn cinencheus-k 
Beef (consolidated packing companies) | 1892 GOD leinccss ences 10,000 
Bolt and Nat (several associations) ...| 1868 10, 000, 000 | .s.........- 5,000 
Brooklyn Union Gas...................- 1895 15, 000, 000 |............ , 000 
Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Co..-.| 1895 5,000,000 | 7,500,000 | 10,000 
California Wine Makers’ Corporation 

(allied with California Wine Associa- 

SEO tibiae’ tabiindr ink otek bustier bcees 1894 10,000, 000 |............ 3, 000 
Carnegie Steel Co., Limited. .... 1894 35, 000, 000 
CORON 00 Ai do ctben st dasese be scce 1897 3, 000, 000 
Central Lumber Co. of California -....| 1896 70, 000, 000 
Chain Manufacturers’ iation 

(trace, wagon, etc.) ...................| 1896 SE Dib ndecedscndlestnkaee 
Chemical (pharmaceutical manufac- 

turers’ combine) ...........-.........-. 1890 50,000, 000 |..........-. 1,000 
Chicago and Milwaukee Brewers’ As- 

Societion .........:... ---| 1895 60,000, 000 |............ 20, 000 
Columbia Spring Co ......... PERE In adictcquccecicnceapes 
Consolidated Fruit Jar Co gy SRR Sr nS 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York....| 1884 35, 490, 000 |............ 10, 000 
Consolidated Ice Co....... ........-.-..- | 1895 6,500,000 | 3,500,000 | 10,000 
Consolidated Kansas City Smelting 

EI ns ccnane aavuhnchan 1887 2,500,000 | 2,000,000 | 10,000 
Consolidated Steel Wire Co. (barbed | 

NR ie Re hansite on seule casécecnts | 1891} 4,000,000 |............ 5,000 
Diamond Match Co. -..................-. 1889 IE Racotcn <onube 15, 000 
Dynamite Pool (3 big California com- 

NO ce dick Uae one ss de bbuitkieda be 1897 ER ER Do eeen 
Electric Storage Battery Co.-_.........- 1888 8,500,000 | 5,000,000 | 20,000 
Eastern Burial Case Co............-..-- 1°90 GREED hicckinccescs y 
Electrotypers (New York City and 

WEEN Dicks dghenksdbidhnc suchcabencse 1897 5,000,000 |............ 1,000 
General Electric Co. (allied with 

ND ssid die inge yo dilnans conna ndbtin 1892 30,460,000 | 4,252,000} 15,000 
Glucose Sugar Refining Co............. 1897 24, 286,000 | 12,800,000 | 25,000 
Gas Fixture Combine. .................. 1889 CE Lutnnen onsshclonceness 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co-........ 1892 2,000,000 | 3,000,000 | 10,000 
Herring-Hall-Marvin (safe)............| 1892 1,500,000 | 1,800,000 | 10,000 
Incandescent Lamp Pool..............- 1806 SLUT Enddecenapccetneseeuke 
Indurated Fibre Industries Co......... 1890 ST Ul laesecheieinacnsnh 
Joint Traffic Association ...............| 1896 }1, 404, 130,581 |............ 25, 000 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines} 1893 28, 450, 000 |...........-. 5, 000 
Mechanical Rubber Manufacturers’ 

ON i nn eu weeend 1892 PE Bite ice Reducldacnsse 
Manhattan apeese Co. (wood alcohol) ..| 1893 SEE Evdisce anedsplasiesses 
Michigan Salt Association ............-. 1876 4,000,000 | ............ 10, 000 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co.-.........- 1892 2,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 15,000 
Nail (Cut and Wire) Manufacturers’ 

Bas ks Sac dacs ctbebtk behace<s RE Becca scnoccce 5, 000 
National Association of Axle Manu- 

ERE AREF DEE 1895 I To cncncocdns 5, 000 
National Casket Co. ..............-....- 1891 10, 000, 000 | ...........- 5, 000 
National Harrow Co. (spring-tooth 

RG A SN ee i 1890 eS 10, 000 
National Lead Co............ iene adatbbins 1891 14, 905, 400 | 14,904,000 | 20,000 
National Linseed Oil Co................ 1887 18,000, 000 |....-....... , 
National ripe and Tube Co............- 1891 5,750,000 | 5,750,000 |....__.- 
National Rice Milling Co............... 1892 1,867,000 | 1,320,000 | 20,000 
National Saw Co..............-.-.------| 1890 SE Doc eie states tosecheen 
National Starch Manufacturing Co---.| 1890 4,450,700 | 4,066, 200 5, 000 
National Wall Paper Co............-.-- | 1807 | 27,981,500 | 7,500,000 | 10,000 
New York Biscuit Co. (allied with | 

American Company)...-...-..-..--.- | 1891 9,000,000 |............ 10, 000 
New England Insurance Exchange (84 

fire-insurance companies) -............ 1883 | 658,537,167 |............! 25,000 
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J Common | Preferred 5a ° 
Name of trust. : stock. stock. 5" >be 
5 gS2 8% 
fy 5 
| j 
New York Architectural Terra Cotta | | 
Co. (allied with other companies) 1896 | $2,000,000 |........... $10, 000 
Oilcloth Pool (table, enameled, etc) 1887 DIED icnmctrit cane 4 
Pennsylvania Heat, Light, and Power | 
Ee RS a 1895 5,000,000 | $5,000,000 | 20,000 
eee ie thiiedsntheicen 1887 5, aes, 8 1, 000, 000 5, 000 
aris Green Combine.................- i889 | , 000, 000 }.......-. ae 
People’s Gas, Light, and Coke Co...... 1887 | 25,000,000 |.......... 10, 000 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Co_.............- 1891 | 10,000,000 |...... : 10, COB 
a Se ane ag Se | = | 10,500,500} 2,000,000; 10,000 
eading Co. (coal trust) .............-..- | 1892 | 150,000,000 |.......... | 25,000 
Shelby Tube Co. (weldless tubes) .| 1897 5, 000, 000 Sa, a en 
Shot and Lead Manufacturers’ Asso- | 
eS | 1890 2,000,000 }........- | 5,000 
Sperry Flour Co. (California) .......... 1892 10, 000, 000 |........... | 25,000 
Standard Oil Co .............-.....-.... | 1872 | 97,500,000 |....... a 
Standard Rope and Twine Co.......... 1888 12, 00, 000 }.......... 10, 000 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association .| 1891 50, 000, 000 |............ 20, 000 
Tinned Plate Manufacturers’ Associa- | 
WLS. Sactnwee ead cata deecmenindiaaa 1892 10, 000, 000 |......... .-| 6,000 
Trenton Potteries Co............. sahenine | 1892 1,750,000 | 1,250,000 | 15,000 
Union Traction Co. (all trolleys in | 
RG RE ER aE IRE | 1895 COS aa 10,000 
Union Typewriter Co-_......... wetahice | 1893 10, 000, 000 |... .... 10, 000 
United Paper Co. (tissue) ..............| 1892 1,500,000 | 1,500,000} 5,000 
United States Book Co. (cheap novels) | 1890 3, 259, 000 |......... | nee 
United States Furniture Co. (school)..| 1892 3,000, 000 |........... a ta 
United States Glass Co. (flint glass). ..| 1891 Sore hc | 30, 000 
United States Leather Co.............. 1893 62,711,100 | 62,111,100 | 20,000 
United States Playing Card Co... .....|...... 3, 600,000 |.......... | 5,000 
United States Rubber Co. ( boots, etc.).| 1892 20, 166,000 | 19,400,500 | 20.000 
Western Union Beef Co. (cattle) ......| 1896 ns | 15,000 
Western Union Telegraph Co-_-......... | 1856 95, 370,000 |............ | 25,000 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- | 
en Recline hitihiiaknates oxdioes | 1891 8, 342,926 | 3,996,053 | 25,000 
Wholesale Druggists’ National Asso- 
ciation (200 firmas)....................- 1874 SGD Fon ccciwcdoces | 25, 000 
Wholesale Grocers of New England...| 1875 75, 000, 000 | | 10,000 
Rte ar ND OO ca ccccidnetntecénnensecces) WOOO 2, 500, 0 5, 000 


Note.—The estimates of amounts contributed taken from article reported 
in New York World, September, 1896, and subsequently in New York legis- 
lative report. These amounts are exclusive of the sums collected in each 
State, and contributed in many instances by these trusts for local benefit. 

I wish to acknowledge my obligation for aid in my computa- 
tions tothat distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. GREEN}, 
and upon this schedule adopt the words of the economist in my 
analysis of these favored combinations, who not only control but 
pervert the Government to their uses: 

It will be seen by a computation of this table that the common 
stock of these creatures is $3,134,259,124, that their preferred stock 
is $269,616,543, making a total capital stock of $3,403,875,667. Itis 
impossible to determine the exact dividends that these several cor- 
porations have paid to their stockholders, but as far as their divi- 
dends are given they amount to 6.8 per cent on the entire capital 
stock of these companies. Soitis fair to estimate that all of these 
several corporations are paying dividendsin at least that percentage. 

Assuming that all these trusts are paying only 6.8 per cent— 
which I shall presently show is not true—their net income would 
be $231,463,545.35, which, if divided by the number of our popula- 
tion, estimated at 73,000,000, would be §3.17+ for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Now, if we estimate five 
to each family, then it appears that every family in the United 
States is contributing to these trusts each year $15.85. But it 
will be borne in mind that these trusts are largely made up from 
the various manufacturing corporations of thecountry. Of these, 
322,688 have reported. 

Their entire capital invested was at the time of these reports 
$6,139,397,785; their miscellaneous expenses were $615,337,620; 
wages paid to officers, firm members, and clerks, $372,078,691; all 
other employees, $1,799,671,492; cost of materials used, $5,021,.453- 
826; value of products, $9,056,764,996. By a simple computation 
it will be seen that, after deducting all expenses, including the 
salaries paid to officers, firm members, and clerks, including also 
materials used, the value of the products exceeded expenses by 
$1,227,879,557. By this it appears that after paying large salaries 
to officers, firm members, and clerks, these corporations had left 20 


| per cent asa profit on their investment, and when we consider that 


at least one-third of the capital stock is water, it will be seen that 
their profits will be equal to 30 per cent on the actual capital invested. 
NOTHING EXEMPT FROM THE UPAS TRUST. 

These institutions do not exempt from their baleful influence 
the most insignificant man or the slightest object. Thereis noth- 
ing soinferior but these commercial cormorants feed upon. There 
is nothing within their reach but which is taken within their 
grasp. Nothing breathes the air which they taint but which 
writhes for a moment in their clutches and then surrenders to the 
death of their power. Baron Von Humboldt tells us that in his 
travels he observed along the shores of southern Patagonia the 
existence of a most unusual tree, its branches extending far out 
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from its body, which glistened green in the morning light. A 
native of the forest, who approached its inviting shade, did so but 
to fall into a benumbing sleep, and from that to death. 

The birds of the air, wheeling around its boughs, became stifled 
and dropped dead, and the fishes in the water besides its roots 
would come to the surface, flutter their fins and float on the sur- 
face dead. This tree was the deadly Upas, and yet with all its 
desolation, it lived in the light of the sun, was kissed with the 
morning dew, clothed in the glow of the sunshine, and permitted 
by heaven itself to live on earth. The philosopher marveled that 
God could let such things exist for the purpose of destruction, 
80, too, we marvel that in the land of freedom institutions 
which sap all the vitality from commercial enterprises, and lay 
governmental freedom at their feet to trample upon, could exist 
under the law of the Republic, by the permission of the State and 
under the approving eye of just men, who fear God and love their 
neighbors. [{Applause. | 

DEFENSE OF TRUSTS—ITS NATURE. 

Up to ten years ago there was not a man daring enough to de- 
fend these licentious parasites, but alas for the truth of the poet's 
philosophy: 

Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
To be hated needs but to be seen: 

But seen too oft, too familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

So have there come in our midst those who at first shunned, 
then gradually endured the presence of these institutions, and now 
publicly accept to their hearts with open embrace this octopus as 
being for the good of mankind. 

By those who admit the creation of the trusts to be illegal it is 
said the law is powerless to reach them, and im order to find a de- 
fense in morals place their mischievous existence upon the law of 
‘“evyolution and government.” Prof. J. W. Jénks, of Cornell 
University, in the Political Science Quarterly for September, 
1894, says: 

Lexpect to live tosee the Jay * * * when avery large portion of the 
productive business of society .s on a monopoly basis. 

The ‘‘Lexow committee,” making their report on trusts to the 
New York senate on March 9, 1897, established that the fear of 
Professor Jenks was well founded when they said: 

As the entire industrial pursuits are surrendering to combination, it is 
safe to predict that unless the movement is frustrated, most, if not all, of the 
industrial pursuits of this country will reach and be followed by results sim- 
ilar to that which have ever followed such conditions. 

Mr. Otis Kendal Stuart, of Philadelphia, in his defense of the 
trust, asserts that competition develops waste, business mendac- 
ity, and fraud. Said he: 

The trusts are a progress, a stepin business; it is a step in actual evolu- 
tion. The trust is a conservator of morals and religion. 

Here is a conception of humor which ought to have character- 
ized this writer as an established wit: 

“The philosophy binds as it grows tighter; 
The humor chafes as it becomes brighter." 

In our later day two gentlemen ensinent in government—Mr. 
F. B. Thurber, the American wholesale grocer, and ex-Governor 
Flower—in defense of this fungus growth, say: 

They (the trusts) cheapen produce and make the obtaining of necessaries 
more accessible to those who have but little money. 

The defense is based clearly upon the assertion that they produce 
cheapness. I imsist,as an ecopomic axiom, that universal cheap- 
ness is a universal curse. 

THE EPFECT OF TRUST COMPETITION. 

Admitting that these institutions may sell their articles at a 
lower price than any other competitor, what is the result? I 
illustrate. Ten years ago 100,000 firms in the ordinary pursuits 
of commerce had 100,000 customers~daily, which, at 10 per cent 
profit on each customer, equaled $10,000 a year to each concern. 
Assuming the expense to be half of that, the profit was $5,000 to 
each concern, or assuming $7,500 expense and outlay, the profit 
to each individual was $2,500 a year. Here isa certain result and 
outccme sufficient to maintain the merchant in dignified compe- 
tency. A careful and frugal citizen may maintain himself, sup- 
port an ordinary family, and keep his business a ‘“‘ going concern.” 

In ten years later the trusts and combinations have so forced 
the smaller competitors out of business that now 100 concerns 
(the trusts) have 100,000 customers daily. We estimate profit at 
one-half of what the smaller concerns made, to wit, 5 per cent, a 
profit of $5,000 per day, or $150,000 per month, or $1,800,000 annu- 
ally. Assuming these institutions reduce their profit to 1 per 
cent, at which it ie admitted smaller concerns paying all their ex- 
penses could not exist, still the trusts make $360,000 annually each. 

Clearly the result is that the smaller manufacturer, unable to 
compete with these combinations, which press him down until he 
is out, closes his factory; his men employed lose their itions, 
the families dependent upon them lose their support, the landlords 
who received rent for the premises lose their income, the ma- 
chinery makers lose their customer, and proportionably their own 
employees suffer; the wholesale house who handled these products 
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is compelled to close up, its clerks are thrown out of employ- 
ment, the families of these clerks deprived of their support; the 
retail house which had bought from the wholesale heuse can no 
longer buy at a profit, por sell at one; it closes down, the proprie- 
tor goes out of business, his employees lose their positions, and 
their families and dependents one yse ie me | suffer. 

The farmer or the raw material producer, having neither a re- 
tail dealer nor a wholesale dealer nor the small manufacturer as 
a customer competing with each other for what raw material he 
produces, finds himself with but one customer, and that the trusts. 
These trusts sneeringly inform him that they will pay their own 
price or not buy. He must accept the terms, there being no com- 
petitor, and it being necessary that he dispose of his products in 
order that he may pay his debts and live. He returns home with 
the results from his products so small! in proportion to his expenses 
of outlay and toil that he is left in debt, and when, together with 
all this injured army which I have called up for review, he goes 
to purchase for their direct necessities and personal consumption 
the article made up for use by the trust, he finds that the stock 
jobbers have so manipulated the stocks of the trust that the prices 
of the commodities ran up beyond his capacity to purchase, or 
if within his reach, exceeds the ability to supply himself to the 
extent of their needs. 

Being deprived in this universal onslaught of the opportunity 
to toil, they have no chance to earn compensation; without com- 
pensation they have no money wherewith to buy, and the result 
1s the natural effect observed—one of destruction! Inevitable end 
to this grim procession of increasing sacrifices! Surely no just 
man can perceive any benefit to the individual or good to govern- 


ment in this existing order of results, of which the trust is the 
legitimate parent. 


HIGH PRICES NECESSITATE INCREASED MONEY. 

We, I mean those who represent the political creed I profess, do 
not contend that cheapness in the abstract is not some time nec- 
essary for the individual's immediate relief. That necessity is now 
apparent because of the very life and influence of this Trust 
Benevolent Act known as the Dingley law. In this we have 
increased prices with a decreased money. With our policy estab- 
lished, we would have high prices with sufficient money to pay 
them, and not high prices with no money to pay them. The Saker 
of the present masters of this Government is that unchristian one 
condemned by the Apostle, saying: 


oe him that hath ye have given more and from him that hath not ye have 
en away. 

In proof of this divine acctisation I array the beneficiaries of 
this measure, together with that of the injured of the measure, 
that such will disclose the evil I assert as its direct fruit—destruc- 
tion to the individual and to free government. 

I wish to ae to Senator Pettigrew my obligations for 
the use of the result of some of his investigations. 

SCHEDULE OF THE BENEFITED AND INJURED. 


The sugar trust, by taking out of the pockets of the people not 
less than $65,000,000 annually by the Dingley bill, has had it given 
to them as an indirect ee the operations of this meas- 
ure. The average product daily of the trust refineries is 30,000 
barrels of 320 pounds each, or 9,600,000 pounds, upon which the 
profit thus estimated is $51,098.40. For three hundred workin 
days in the year it would be $15,329,520. The annual charge o 
7 per cent upon $37,500,000 of preferred stock ds $2,625,000. The 
annual dividend of 12 per cent on $37,500,000 of common stock is 
$4,500,000. Together they amount to $7,125,000. One-half the 
estimated profit which the trust obtains is a direct result of the 
schedule of taxes upon the people, put on under the Dingley law, 
and this, it is to be Teint enall exclusive of the general profit, as 
their business is generally conducted and run.. Mr. Havemyer 
testified in 1894 that the trusts made $35,000,000 im three years as 
a result of the McKinley law, and that ‘‘as long as he could get 
such a law he intended to take it”—(profit from the le). 

That was his privilege so long as he could force the law. Weagree 
with him. It shamesdecency to make the admission, but we can- 
notavoidit. From the coal trust, headed by J. Pierpont Morgan & 
Co. and the Reading Company of Pennsylvania, according to tes- 
timony upon oath by President Thomas of the Erie road, R. H. 
Williams, sales t, and E. R. Holton, vice-president Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, we gather that the combined 
product for the present current year, is 40,000,000 tons of coal, which 
is six and one-half million tons lessthan last year. Allowing one 
dollar a ton extra, they added $40,000,000—a rise of 25 cents a ton, 
they added $10,000,000, 

It will be remembered under the law they raised four different 
times, at 25 centsa ton each time, and thus they were given an extra 
forty million more annually. When we recall that —— 
of this trust in Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, numbering more than two hundred and fifty thousand in 
all—who were affected—sought to obtain an increase in their 
wages of 10 per cent on the dollar, when they were making but 
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70 cents to $1.10, notwithstanding the stupendous premium given | cieties looking to the elevation of their life and the betterment of 
to these “ bosses” by the Government—these men, for this of- | their conditions. Surely we cry out— 
fense, such as Oliver Twist was condemned for, “ asking more,” | Woe to the robbers who gather in fields where they never have sown, 
were consigned by their master to proscription and starvation or | Who have stolen the jewel from labor, and builded to mammon a throne. 
i inious surrender to a barbarous slavery. INCREASE OVER M’KINLEY LAW—WATERED STOCKS 
Theemployees of the Sugar Trust working in the refineries, num- To illustrate how the most potent of these consolidated combi- 
bering inall about sixteen thousand, dared, asa result of the greatly | nations are able to dominate Congress and overcome those Repub- 
increased wealth of the trust, made by the toil and dripping life of | licans who said that “the McKinley law was dead as Czesar,” and 
those unhappy victims. to secure increase of their pay, and those | topple over the eminent men in Government, including the pres- 
who were not driven through by militia bayonets or clubbed to | ent Speaker of the House, who promised that the tariff would only 
submission by police, or fettered by the Federal court injunction, | be a ‘‘ moderate one,” a ‘‘ mere compliance with the platform,” I 
were driven to accept the fate, according to the conversation by append a list of the eleven great trusts, showing the amounts 
J. L. Stevens made to the New York Journal, of being “ black- | of efits they added under the law to the amount they had pre- 
listed by the trust they were unable to obtain any work in their | viously obtained. eo 
line and without opportunity of earning ordinary existence,” and | From this it is observed that these eleven are capitalized for 
this course is now sustained by a Federal judge in Chicago, who | $432,000,000, bonded for $43,000,000, and that all they have invested 
holds the course as a just one against men who dare complain or | is $171,000,000. In other words, the people of the Government are 
strike! The Standard Oil Trust, as a result of the law, made 30 | called upon by the laws of the Government to pay dividends and 
per cent clear on its capital, or $93,000,000. It will be recalled that | interest of $300,000,000 more than the investment. Every one ap- 
these concerns in Ohio and West Virginia drove its men out of | preciates that their dollar must be earned at the toil of some one 
their yards and petroleum refineries because of their joining so- | which goes as a bounty to these institutions as a legislative favor. 














Statement showing the capitalization, estimated actual investment, estimated value of products, and duties on imports under the laws of 1390 and 189!, and thé 
proposed law of 1897, of principal products of certain industrial trusts. 





Capitalization (stock outstand- Estimated | Estimated Duties on imports of principal products 








Trusts. Ph. actual vas ES ES ee ae ea oa 
Common |Preferred : —o> | peaenes | Ss 9 ont anne der law af 1807 
stock. stock. Total. ment. (annual) Law of 1890. Law of 1804. Under law of 1897. 
1. American Cotton Oil Co_..--! $20, 257,100 |$10, 198, 600 $30, 435, 700 \53, 088, 800 $15, 000,000 ($19,000,000 | 10 cts. per gallon.| Free -- 7 cts. per gallon 


2. American Spirits Manufac- | 26,491,200 | 6,662,800 | 33,154, 000 
turing Co. 
3. American Sugar Refining | 36,968,000 | 36,968,000 73, 936, 000 


2,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 70,000,000 | $2.50 per gallon $1.80 per gallon $2.50 per gallon 
} 





000, 800 | 20, 000, C60 1135, 000, 000 /% cent per Iba...) ¢ct. per Ib. and 40} 1; cts. per Ib. b 














Co. i | perct.adval.a 

4 American Tobacco Co......./ 18,173,000 | 12, 117,000 30,290, 000 |_..........| 10,000,000 | 12,000,000 | $4.50 per Ib. and | $4 per Ib. and 25 | $4.50 per Ib. and 
| 2 perct.adval.| percentad va!. 25 perct. ad val. 
5. General Electric Co-........- | 90,460,000 | 4,252,000 | 34,712,000 | 8,750,000 | 20,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 45 per ct. ad val__! 35 per ect. ad val 45 per ct. ad val 
6 National Lead Co............. 14, 005, 400 | 14,904,000 | 29, 809,400 |........... 15, 000.000 | 6,500,000 | 3 to 2} cts. per lb_| 1 to 1} cts. per Ib_| 2 to 2} cts. per Ib. 
7. National Linseed Oil Co......| 18,000,000 |.........-.. | 18,000, 000 108, 000 | 10,000,000 | 13,000,000 | 32 cts. per gallon_| 20 cts. per gallon.) 82 cts. per gallon. 
8. National Starch Co_.......... 4,450,700 | 4,066,200 | 8,516,900 | 3,837,000 | 4,500,000 | 5,000,000 | 2cts. per pound-| 1) cts. per pound} 2 cts. per pound. 
9. Standard Ropeand Twine Co | 12,000,000 }....._..._.. 12, 000, 000 [10,500,000 | 7,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 4%, to Scts. per Ib.) I perct. ad val.c.| I to2 cts. per Ib.d 
10. United States Leather Co __._| 61,509,000 | 60,909, 900 |122, 418,900 | 5,520,000 40, 000; 600 | 66,000,000 | 10 per et. ad val._| 10 per ct. ad val 10 per ct. ad val. 
ll. United States Rubber Co ....| 20,166,000 19, 400, 500 39, 566, 500 Jn---- = 2-2] 15, 000, 008 | 20,000,000 | 30 per et. ad val._| 25 per ct. ad val_.| 30 per ct. ad val. 
DRE acca ctcgin cen ens (283, 360, 400 |169, 479, 000 |432, 830, 400 143, 783, 800/171, 500,000 375, 500, 000 

a Also 4 cent per pound additional when produced from a country paying an export bounty. 6 Also when exported from a country paying an 
export bounty equal to such bounty or so much thereof as is in excess of any tax collected by such country. c Except binding twine, placed on free list 
d Except binding twine, placed on list, but subject to duty of } cent per pound if imported from a country levying a duty on binding twine imported 


from the Uni States. 


This table is approximately accurate to a cent, by comparison An increase both in number of failures and of liabilities. 
and computation. BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 
PEOPLE'S MONEY GIVEN AWAY. a pa a 
The expenses of this country have increased $100,000,000 in ten Year. Number.| Assets. |Lial 
years, yet in this last ten years of which Ihave been speaking, and i 
in which I said no good legislation to the benefit of Americans has 





ever passed, it will be observed that the increase in the population | })!--------------------------------- weqranneccee| BES We aans | ae aaa 
did not justify this increaseof expenses. According tothe pro-rata | isag_.000 73a 3,791 | 37,889,146 | 74,159,813 
of increase of population the expense of the ten years should have | 1897--....-.-.--...-.------.---------. actiiaahidiaa 3,025 | 2, 258, 971 1 7 


been $50,000,000. From the census table this computation is abso- | ————______— ei 

lute beyond a question, though $50,000,000 more has been paid out Here the same result as in 1894-95, notwithstanding the greatly 
as premiums, salaries, private awards, commissions, and illegal fees | increased opportunities of improvement—gold standard main- 
to the private retinueand paid retainers of this band of destroyers. | tained, election secured, tariff bill passed, silver legislation, na- 


THE INDIVIDUAL MERCHANT'S DECLINE tional or international, im yssible. 

In the meanwhile, what becomes of the individual merchant? BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
Why, as rapidly as increase of population and multiplying demands | —— ie 4 
for business calls him into existence, mg we as rapidly does he Year. Namber.; Assets. [1 
rise up and go down before this monarch destroyer as does grain | == 


before the sickle. What more impressive exhibit could we have 


of this rise, fall, and surrender than that afforded by the events | y5----7---77--° Pim lla oe aor | aon 
of 1897—the year in which by every promise, through every in- | 1806. ----- 451 | 21,850,985 | 36,2 


dulgence, by virtue of the world’s highest tariff law the greatest | %---.---------..----- ee erennscteccccces 2,000 | 11,1 
benefits and largest blessings in commerce were to befall him. | ———————— - 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency—the advocate and defender of Here a slight improvement in number of failures, but 
the policies of the systems prevailing in the present Administra- sponding financial loss in amount to 1894-95. The gain 
tion—observes the business failures of 1897 as compared to the ently naught. 



























worst years of 1894-95. Mark the failures, the decreasing of assets BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE WESTERN STA 
to the h_creasing of liabilities. To show that no particular sec- | ——4HH4+4 
tion of country is chosen for the illustration, I offer each section Year. 
geographically, that it may speak for itself. a a 

BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE EASTERN STATES. i ie > 883 ($18, 396, 011 

initial a | RO ee ee aii all aH | 2,1 im? 
Year Number.| Assets. |Liabilities. Serie -norone oo Th a 2 5, 3 

4 IRA ices cM is i ee $7, 716. 521 | $18,000,189 | Here is where the large wheat yield saved many of the mer 
i 1d, o44 | 19,820,577 | chants because of foreign demand, and yet even with this great 
ipa. 14,525,110 | 90,579,682 | advantage the liabilities in the failures are as great as in 1594 and 


1895, though the number is smaller. This proportion proves that 
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no natural or other aid is strong enough to save the individual 
merchant from the crushing weight of combinations and trusts. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





| 





Year. Number.) Assets. |Liabilities. 
SOE... siccduiaiibicien ane wate eae gee | 1,255 | $8,978,333 $15, 410, 226 
IOUS. ...cusoinaccdcdeescswcenneacas bonacavenswnness] - p00) RAE a een 
BIO i ceensstsnsnsiieedi conta nl cla iss ivaettlgthdishatah chitin enacts tpn ---} 1,456 | 17,841,750 25, 919, 438 
Wl. csinnenie Sei acta ae ee 1,056 | 10,419,430 | 15,778,301 | 








In the Northwestern States, under the same condition as the 
Western, with'the advantage of unlimited supply of lumber added, 
the criticisms and comments as to the other States most aptly 
attach. 

In my own home land—the Pacific States—with everything 
new, modern, and improved, increased immigration, and yield of 
wheat and minerals, yet see the comparison of the conditions 
equals in distress the Middle States and almost reaches the propor- 
tionate situation of New England; and this, too, while they were 
fast paying their debts off as wheat was delivered. 

BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE PACIFIC STATES. 








Year. Number.| Assets. (Liabilities. 





1,184 | $8,410,023 | $12, 427,545 


De cbcnvcnigicvabinns w6stine beenbsebbeboadadhes | | $8, 

OO era | 1,188 | 6,141,525 | 9,257,935 
ee ee ea 1,297 | 4,864,452 | 8,699. 522 
7” epee aly ene peer ate ery eer eee 1,254 | 4,201,381 | 8,575, 484 


I now give the summary, that the grand total may be seen to 
justify my general statement made at the opening of this chapter 
of failures of the individual merchant: 

SUMMARY—BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Year. \Number.| Assets. (Liabilities. 
ac i ae | 12,724 |$88, 215,540 18151, 548, 520 
SOOM 5 ~ scien wdasthdde Siaadinhaidindvasnaimandoasteed | 12°958 | £7,617, 226 | 158, 727, 682 
ON a ea | 15,004 (147, 796,824 | 246,919" 441 
scsi atk Sessa cine aetigteaeaticc ae 13,083 | 86,558,125 | 158,698, 699 
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The financial editor of Bradstreet’s perceiving this growing con- 
dition, and endeavoring to explain it, makes the following observa- 
tions, which justify my general charge that as fast as the individual 
merchant increases in amount or number, equally as fast does the 


ee: find a manner of crushing competition and to overthrow 
lm: 


The total number in business during 1897, the middle of the yor bein, 
the period set for enumeration, was 1,086,056. This wasa gain of only 7, 
over the number in business in 1896 and of 33,000 over those in business in 
1895, 44,000 more than in 1894, but only 27,000 more’than in 1893. Compared 
with 1891, the number of individuals, firms, and corporations in business 
shows an increase of 68,000. 

The a off in the number of failures from 1896 and other precedi: 
years might logically be taken as foreshadowing a gain in the number in busi- 
ness, were it not stated. however. that while failures in 1897 fell off over 13 per 
cent from those of 1896, the number of persons in businessincreased during the 
same period less than | per cent, and that the increase in the aggregate num- 
ber in business during 1897 was the smallest of ony year that has shown a 
gain since the year 1 Examination of the de of the number of per- 
sons in business, by groups of States, shows gains in the number in business 
_ the Middle, Northwestern, Southern, and Pacific States and in the Terri- 

ories. 

A falling off of about 1,000 is indicated in the eastern group of States and a 
falling off of more than 7,000 is indicated in the Western States. This might 
have n expected in the case of the Eastern States, where a slight gain in 
the number of failures occurred; but the heavy falling off in the West ona 
greatly reduced number of failures points unmistakably to the effect of the 
operation during half of the year 1897 of a number of discouraging features 
which exercised an appreciable effect upon the minds of those alread 


engaged in or contemplating embarkation in business enterprises.—Editori 
January 22, 1898. 


What was it? Notsilver,notelections. Certainly it was tariffs 
and trusts. 

THE FARMER ALSO DRIVEN TO SURRENDER. 

And now the farmer. How was he contending against the storm 
and what was his fate? By reference to the table which I have 
read, prepared by Mr. Powers, it will be seen that notwithstand- 
ing we had taken back into the Union eleven millions of people 
to share in the circulating medium of the country the work of 
contraction was armies: | begun, and up to 1873 the vast sum 
of Government money had been contracted to $737,202, 118.52, 
and all know what followed. Prices had steadily fallen, business 


became —— and close upon its heels came the great panic . 


which paralyzed business and filled the thoroughfares of our 
country with tramps and our towns and cities with soup houses, 
To show the picture is not overdrawn, I read a table of prices of 
the leading farm products from the year 1865 up to and including 
the year 1889, (Statistical Abstract United States, 1889, page 312.) 


Annual average export prices of commodities of domestic production for each year from 1865 to 1889, inclusive. 
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| (Muminat-| Bac lsugar,| T 
7 iCotton :. e =o Pork, | Beef. ugar, | > 
, lea Nine Wheat, | Wheat | . \Leather,! fag oils, | and | Lard, ; ; |Butter,/Cheese,) Eggs, |Starch,| re- bacco, 
ee Corn. pet b rs a per a ~ refined, | hams, A ee aot 4 . an per | fined. | leaf, 

; * | bushel. rrel. | ) | pound, per per | pound. und.) pound. dozen.|pound.! per | per 
= gallon. | pound. pound. | pound. | P° Ry pound.| pound. 
| Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents, 

ai lee | 1. 308 1.952 | — 10.412 76.4 40.2 74.3 22.9 20.5 16.4 12.2 33.8 22 (b) 9.8 20.1 | (db) 
j 819 | 1.406 | 8, 427 42.8 29.5 54.2 16.6 19.8 15.9 14.5 33.3 16.6 81.1 9.6 16.3 15.4 
1.272 8. 849 80.1 84.6 35.8 12.8 14.5 13.1 12.2 24.1 15.1 35.8 8.5 10.4 10.6 
1.175 1.897 | 10.069 19.2 24.3 20.4 12.5 14.6 11.4 11.9 28.1 13.7 30 8.8 14.1 | 11.1 
. 968 1.388 | 7. 736 24.9 (bd) 82.7 15.2 17.8 14 8.9 36.6 16.1 (b) 8.7 15 11.3 
. 925 1/289 6.112 23.5 28.5 80.5 15.7 16.6 13.2 7.3 29.3 15.5 39.6 8.2 12.6 11.4 
. 759 1.316 6. 594 14.9 25.3 25.7 11.4 13.2 10.9 8.7 21.5 13.7 28.5 6.6 13.2 9.2 
. 695 1.473 | 7.109 19.3 23.7 24.9 8.6 10.1 7.2 7 19.4 11.7 20.3 5 12.6 10.3 
.618 1.312 7. 565 18.8 25.3 23.5 8.8 9.2 7.8 7.7 21.1 13.1 26.6 5.3 11.6 10.7 
719 1. 428 7.144 15.4 25.2 17.3 9.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 25 13.1 22.1 5.7 10.5 9.6 
. 848 1. 12% | 5. 968 15 26 14.1 11.4 13.8 10.1 8.7 23.7 13.5 25.6 6 10.8 11.3 
. 672 1.242) 6.216 12.9 26. 2 14 12.1 13.3 10.6 8.7 23.9 12.6 28 5.4 10.7 10.4 
. 587 1.169 | 6. 488 11.8 23.9 21.1 10.8 10.9 9 7.5 20.6 11.8 25.9 5.2 11.6 10.2 
. 562 1.338 6. 358 11.1 21.8 14.4 8.7 8.8 6.8 7.7 18 11.4 15.8 4.7 10.2 8.7 
47 1. 068 5. 252 9.9 20.4 10.8 6.9 7 5.7 6.3 14.2 8.9 15.5 4.2 8.5 7.8 
. 543 1.245 5. 878 11.5 23.3 8.6 6.7 7.4 6.1 6.4 17.1 9.5 16.5 4.3 9 7.7 
. 552 1.114 5. 668 11.4 22.6 10.3 8.2 9.3 7.7 6.5 19.8 11.1 17.2 4.7 9.2 8.3 
. 668 1.185 6.149 11.4 20.9 9.1 9.9 11.6 9. 8.5 19.3 ll 19.2 4.8 9.7 8.5 
. 684 1.127 5. 955 10.8 21.1 8.8 11.2 11.9 9.9 8.9 18.6 11.2 20.9 4.6 9.2 8.6 
611 1. 066 5. 588 10.5 20.6 9.2 10.2 9.5 7.9 7.6 18.2 10.3 21.2 45) 7.1 9.1 
. 540 . 862 | 4. 897 10.6 19.8 8.7 9.2 7.9 7.2 7.5 16.8 9.3 21.5 4 6.4 9.9 
. 498 870 | 4.699 9.9 19.9 8.7 7.5 6.9 5.9 6 15.6 8.3 18.3 4.1 6.7 7.8 
479 - 890 | 4.510 9.5 18.7 7.8 7.9 7.1 6.6 5.4 15.8 9.5 16.3 3.8 6 8.7 
550 853 | ~ 4.579 9.8 17.3 7.9 8.6 7.7 7.4 5.3 18.3 9.9 15.9 3.5 6.3 8.8 
474 807 | 4. 882 9.9 16.6 7.8 8.6 8.6 7.4 5.5 16.5 9.3 13.9 3.8 7.6 8.8 
450 | -852 | 4.762 9.7 15.9 7.7 8.5 8.4 7.2 5.4 16.2 9.2 13.6 3.6 7.2 8.6 





A decrease gradually in all prices in the thirteen articles chosen 
by the statisticians as test of the agricultural life. The constant 
decline in the price, notwithstanding an increase of the value of 
everything the farmer produced, The result—mortgaging of his 
lands, his home, the depriving of his children of schooling, and 
the denial to his family of all that make happiness. 

NO LAW TO COMBAT THE TRUSTS. 

And yet with all of these wrecking influences—the direct pro- 
duction of this sinful and unconstitutional system—the law seems 

werless to offer a remedy, and yet it is not the law, but the re- 
Fasal or the cowardice of those whose duty it is to enforce the 
law. (Applause.) : 

The New York World, observing the situation, appealed to Sena- 


b No data. 


tor Sherman, the author of the Sherman anti-trust act, the now 
Secretary of State, and on October 3 that distinguished gentle- 
man, over his own signature, states to the World: 


The anti-trust act is valid and sufficient. If an Attorney-General and 
courts could be brought to enforce it, relief to the people would at once be 
had. 


Might we not ask, Why do the courts and the Attorney-General 
decline to enforce thislaw? Observe the instances when the su, 
trust was assailed by the people, the Federal courts—of which I 
shall make further reference—sitting in Pennsylvania, held that 
the law could not reach the trust. When the coal trust was 
assailed in Ohio a similar court rendered a similar decision. 
Likewise, when the Standard Oil Company and the coal trust 
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were both arraigned in New York, upon the precedent of these 
two former opinions, the trusts were again exonerated and ex- 
empted. The Supreme Court of the United States affirmed two 
of these opinions and has not yet upon the other. Let us 
hope that they hear the muttering from without of that righteous 
discontent which must be born of such injustice. 

In the science of government we are informed that law is ‘‘the 
pursuit of established precedent.” Three months ago the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided, upon English pre- 
cedents, that a sailor could be bound by shipping ations in 
slavery to the sea captain, and this whether he consented, signed 
the articles, or objected. Yet we recall that in the time of Henry 
V, the judicial tribunals of England held such combinations as 
our present trusts to be invalid and contrary to the policy of the 
crown. An early opinion upon this line was delivered by Lord 
Ellenborough, and was followed by the ablest criminal judge 
England ever had, Mr. Justice Stephens. The last opinion of 
Coleridge before his death was to confirm this principle. Yetour 
court refuses to follow these English precedents as applied to 
trusts. 


COMPARISONS ARE EVER ODIOUS, WHEN ODIOUS EVER BY COMPARISON, 


In this country, as early as 1811, Judge Sedgewick announced 
in Massachusetts that these combinations were prejudicial to gov- 
ernment and to industry, and in 8 Mass., 283, dissolved one. 
Pennsylvania, as early as 1832, held through Judge Agnew that 
the coal trust in that State was illegal and the combination crimi- 
nal. This was decided 68 Pa, St., 173, and in New York, in 4 
and 5 Denio, the principle of common law laid down in the 
English decisions was again announced as the law of New York, 
and upon the grounds that such combinations were ‘‘ mischievous 
to the public, for that they gave rise to price, lowered the grade 
of the commodity, and impoverished all the poor who were not in 
the combination.” 

Truly those who contend that the law is not a respecter of per- 
sons will not find their contention borne out when they reflect 
upon the course of these decisions. One observes with interest 
that these courts have not yet gotten to the point where they jus- 
tify the existence of this anomalous creature of our government, 
the trust; they only state that in its now enlar and powerful 
form it is beyond their power to grasp or cope with. In no coun- 
try but one, and that Germany, has any legally constituted tri- 
bunal justified the present form of trust. Im March, 1897, the 
high court of Germany, The Reichsgericht decided the trust to be 
legitimate, not as correct in morals and upon abstract principles of 
justice, but ‘‘as a necessary growth and offspring from the high 
tariff law which had been adopted as the policy in Germany's 
wr This opinion is cited volume 25 of Bratstredt, 
page 385: 


Die Grossen and Maechtigen schaffen sich ihre eigenen Vorrechte. 
NO WRONG WITHOUT A REMEDY. 


Surely there is a remedy against these institutions and their 
wrongs. He admits the failure of this Government who admits 
the United States unable to control any institution existing in its 
midst. The man or set of men who supinely retire from a con- 
flict with aggregate wealth upon the ground that the law of the 
country is not powerful enough to either control or intercept its 
unjust invasion admits that the Government is deficient in the 
methods of protection to the individual, and that to the indi- 
vidual there is no representative government, for in such state he 
is neither represented in his rights nor redressed in his wrongs. 

For my part I can not subscribe to this. I can not subscribe to 
the idea that this republican form of government is a failure. I 
refuse to admit that the Government has reached a point when 
its own creatures have become so powerful that, like the mastodon 
who crushes its parent when it reaches its maximum strength, 
these offsprings are enabled to frighten the Government into the 
surrender of the liberty of its citizens. To the contrary, they 
ought to be seized b y the throat and forced to yield up what b 
no right, human or divine, can be claimed as the privilege of suc 
institutions! 

I demand that the Government, as a Government, shall take 
action; that it shall at once by law decree these institutions to be 
the enemies of individual li , the destroyers of a republican 
form of government; that it s wrench them apart by the 
strong hand of justice, forbid their reuniting under the penalty 
ofa criminal act, and consign the felon who shall defy the law to 
a convict’s cell. If the present Government as now constituted 
is powerless to do this or too cowardly to attempt it, let it confess 
its wi ess and surrender the muniments and instruments of 
perme ee pogo =~ me where Government, if 

; must ever rest [applause] for they (the people) can be 
depended upon to choose and place in power men who neither 
fear nor quail before this gorgon-headed, argus-eyed master, but 
who, damning and eotying it, will, with the power of justice and 
approval of mankind, defeat and destroy it. [Applause.] 
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‘*He who bids the law rule but bids God and reason rule,” said 
Aristotle to the weak and corrupted Greeks. 


THE EVIL CONSOLIDATION OF COMBINED RAILROADS, 


Among the stupendous aggregations which assume to dominate 
both the welfare of the individual and the purposes of govern- 
ment is one of the creatures of government. I refer to the Con- 
solidated Railways. A railway company is but a transportation 
method. 

When the charter form of our Government prescribed “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” to be the three cardinal ends 
for which this Government was established, its purpose was not 
only to guarantee but to establish the opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of these three principles. They were essential to free exist- 
ence. That one should enjoy life, it is necessary he have liberty. 
That one should have liberty, it is necessary that the right of loco- 
motion, egress and ingress be accorded him. 

To go from sea to sea, from State to State, from place to place 
within a State, from city to city within a county, or from home 
to market, is all governed by the same rule. If the citizen can be 
prevented by lack of mode of transportation or accommodation 
from going from State to State, then why not confine him within 
the borders of one State; and if that, why not press his confines 
closer, restrict him within the borders of one county for want of 
method of transportation and egress, and if confined within the 
limits of a county, why not within the precinct where his home is, 
and if within that limit, why not within the yard limits of his 
own house, and from there to the four walls of his own room? It 
is to that end that the denial of general free locomotion would 
actually reach. In the administration of tyrants, there is no 
question it would reach there with quickness. 

Ourfatherssawthis. Instancesand experiments of governments 
passed were reviewed by their prophetic eye. Thus this right of 
egress and ingress and locomotion was provided for. It was to be 
given the individual by the State or his Government in return for 
his contribution of obedience, taxes, anddefense. The government, 
not finding it agreeable at the outset, as an institution to under- 
take this task, summoned agents in its behalf to undertake it, 
First the horse was domesticated, and was used for the purpose; 
then the vehicle, the wagon or coach; invention followed with 
steam. Each in turn, being but a vehicle, still rested upon the 
rights of the private citizen for his benefit and for his service. 

hus the railroad came into existence by permission of the State 
as its agent, and for its uses, and the benefit of its citizens, in the 
fulfillment of that guaranty of the state of liberty and right of 
locomotion to the individual. At once it will appear that if any 
institution had the right, independent of the State, to occupy the 
State’s soil or its highways to the exclusion of the control or man- 
agement of the Government, such institution could absolutely pro- 
hibit any but a certain class to travel the highways, which would 
be equivalent to the imprisonment of the other denied class. In 
time of war or assault such institutions could be made the absolute 
arm of the enemy for our destruction. 

In commercial competition, if they were allowed such privileges, 
they could depress markets or deny the citizen the right to take 
his products to the commercial centers, and thus they would be 
absolutely the controller of the destinies of the people and the 
whole end of the nation itself. I make this analysis, that the wis- 
dom may be seen at once how it was not only the purpose but the 
necessity of the State not to have surrendered the right of its own 
highways to individuals, nor ever the purpose of the people to 
dane up these privileges to the State. 

And yet, with all these principles before us, these incorporated 
railroads threading the continent, whose mileage if placed in a 
line on one track would reach to the moon with 20,000 miles over, 
have so engrafted themselves in Government, appropriated the 
channels of justice, and grown so great in the exercise of their 
wrested privileges and so defiant in the enjoyment of their crim- 
inal-gotten fruits, that they now defy Government, insult the 
courts, and ignore with contempt the rights of the citizens. Fat- 
tening upon the toil and pain of the individual, they wring by an 
indirect and invisible process the very vitality out of commerce to 
their own selfish benefit. 

Their operations have become so enormous, their possibilities so 
stupendous, and their influence so unlimited that to use the words, 
of one of their principal officers delivered in a public address a 
short while since, ‘‘they control the fates of ten million people, 
(one seventh of the population of the United States) who are di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon them for existence.” They 
are capitalized for eleven villions of dollars, (one-sixth of the cen- 
sus approximated value of the wealth of the Government), the J. 
Pierpont Morgan syndicate alone controlling one railroad trust of 
30,000 miles al trachea and a street railway trust of 10,000 miles 
of trackage. 


THE RAILROADS’ FAVORS UNDER GOVERNMENT. 


To illustrate what advantages and benefits over and above all 
other business enterprises save banking, and over all other citi- 
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zens save the banker, the railroads have secured for themselves, 
it will be noted that in the enjoyment of these special benefits 
their advantages were so great that during the years of 1895, 1896, 
and 1897, when merchants were crashing beneath mortgages, busi- 
ness men surrendering to bankruptcy, individuals to commercial 
failures, and the private citizen forced to seek charity from his 
Government, these consolidated railroads not only increased their 
earnings and their net revenues, but-in the Senntente of 1896-97 
made over and above their profits of the year 1895-96, $38,000,000, 
and for the year 1896-97 made net out of the people of the United 
at States $858,000,000, a clear net profit of $5 for every man, woman, 
i and child in the United States. 

x EARNINGS-—ESTIMATE OF THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE, 


What is impressivein this computation at this time, is asshown 
in the Financial Chronicle of December, 1897, referring to the 
earnings of these roads, that the 133 larger companies, operating 
106,000 miles of road, earned $603,000,000. 

The aggregate gross earnings of 133 companies for twelve months 
and 68 companies for eleven months are $1,050,000,000, against 
$980,900,000 in 1896. We have 183,000 miles of road in operation. 
The estimates, based upon Poor’s Manual and the reports now in, 
are that the net earnings of all of these nonincluded lines reach 
$75,000,000 extra. 

Financial Chronicle, January, 1898, Poor’s Manual, October, 
1897, verifies this computation. 

THE POOLING BILL. 


I adopt the words of Judge Kleberg, who honors Texas in the 
House of Representatives : 


Tho railways of the country have not only become on the one hand a 
necessity, but on the other a menace to the economic progress of our people. 
The very fact that without sufficient railroad facilities the commercial life 
of persons and localities is impossible brings about the sterner fact that 
without governmental control of these great arteries of commerce commer- 
cial and industrial freedom are impossible and Government itself is ham- 
pered, if not, indeed, threatened. e tendency to combination and concen- 
tration, which seems to be the specter of the coming era in our country's 
history, is nowhere more palpable and manifest than in the great railroad 

sroblem of the United States. To quote from Mr. Adams, statistician of the 

nterstate Commerce Commission: 

* Looking at the matter in the light of history, railways, as administered, 
have destroyed the conditions under which the principle of competition can 
i work for the great rank and file of business in a normal and satisfactory 
atas manner. In theory, competition is the central principle of our industrial 
i} structure. Both legislators and courts assume it to be present in the great 
} majority of cases, and because of their confidence in its potency they deny 

the pertinency of socialistic arguments. In fact, however, competition has 
degenerated into a struggle for existence between great corporations or a 
struggle for special favors at the hand of great corporations, or it has ceased 
to exist altogether. In this lies the explanation of most of the industrial 
complications which perplex the nineteenth century. According to the com- 
mon law of industries, competition is potent; but, in reality, competition is 
rendered impotent by the arbitrary manner in which railway managers 
j administer their trusts. 
“Tf this be true (and that it finds adequate support in the history of the 
eH nineteenth century lies beyond reasonable controversy), the railway problem 
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pool or trust of the entire railroad properties and activities of the 
country; a condition which contemplates that 185,000 miles of rail- 
road in the United States, with annual ,000,- 
000,000, shall be under the management if not the ownership and 
control of a private railroad pool, to be operated in the interests of 
railroad magnates and railroad rings, a condition which must be 
aggravated and perpetuated rather seers if the Congress 
of the United States will ee a pooling such as is demanded 
by the combined railroad influences now clamoring for the repeal 
of section 5 of the act regulating interstate Supeanee, pres 
February 4, 1887, and preventing pooling of freights of t 
and competing railr . ete. 

The situation is just this: The Supreme Court of the United 
States having decided that a railroad in interstate commerce 
is, under the antitrust law, unlawful (Trans-Missouri Traffic 
Association Case), and that, on the other hand, the Interstate Rail- 
way Commission can not, under the present law, fix freight and 
passenger rates in interstate commerce (Freight Bureau Cases, 
167 U. S.), has induced the railroads now to propose the al of 
the antipooling section of the interstate-commerce act, form a 
gigantic railway pool, fix rates, and divide earnings among the 
carriers entering the pool. 

Mr. Prouty, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an article in the Forum of December, 1897, insists that the at- a 
tempt on the part of these railroads at this time to obtain a rail- 4 
way freight trust by which they can force the people of the United i 
States to pay them any sum they shall conclude upon, either for 
the transportation of the penone or of their goods to market, is 
practically a guaranty to them of an insurance against any loss 
whatever, even upon their watered stock, and an increase n 
their alleged capital of 100 per cent. Let it be remembered that 
all of this is to transpire against the consent, against the law, 
without the intention, and despite the opposition of the citizens 
of the United States, and that, too, while these citizens corre- 
spondingly suffer in oven. tne of their undertakings; they are to 
be mulcted and drained through the merciless power of this con- 
solidation to an extent that will bankrupt the merchant, impov- ' 
erish the farmer, and merge out of free existence the individual, 


GOVERNMENT BOUNTIES TO RAILROADS. 


To accent how great is the infamy of this assumption of these 
companies, I call attention to the t ingrepre’s displayed by 
these institutions to those who endowed them. The thirty-three 
lines which have collected the greatest of this prodigal bounty 
from the people are the thirty-three to which, from 1850 to 1880, 
Congress. donated 180,000,000 acres o yante land, to encourage 
them in their service to the eo le as a protection to them 
against loss—it being the understood contract that their charges 
were to be charges in the form of compensation for services ren- 
dered, as any other agent or Ser. Their existence in no wise 
carried with it the agreement that they were to extort bounties to 
the value of empires, and yet, in addition to this vast domain of 
land, they were given a of dollars to assist in their 
construction, and as an indication which can only intimate the 
value of these pennsereety enjoyed by this Government, 1 quote 
from the Miscellaneous Documents on Public Domain, volume 
19, pages 268, 753: 

If all rai complied with original cont it a have 

uired His HOO 000 aoeen of the Public 4 n to cotiaty the ie ree 


the various laws. In 1880 the at the General Land Office was that it 
would require 155,514,904 acres; very nearly 60,000,000 had relapsed or been 
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comes to bea problem of civilization. It is a question of keeping open the 
avenues of opportunity. There is involved in itssolution the broad question 
of industrial liberty, and the technicalities of railway legislation e upon 
themsvives a new meaning when one considers the true character and the 
industrial influence of railway transportation. As equality before the law 
isa canon of political liberty, so equality before the railways. is a canon of 
industrial liberty. A solution of the railway problem means the reintroduc- 
tion of those conditions under which competition can control industrial forces 
and deal justly as between industrial agents.” 

























Our people are face to face with the momentous question whether 
they shall control the railroads or whether the railroads shall con- 




















trolthem. These great corporations which once pleaded for privi- 






leges, franchises, and quasi public functions to serve the people | forfeited to the Government. State of Ohio contains BRET? acres; : 
> ali $ athe wn % a : : this makes the territory of our public lands granted to six as f 
are about to dictate to them in a manner that their service shall great as the State of ost an empire itself. November 1, 1880, the 


be performed not to enrich the people, but rather to impoverish 
them and enrich the manipulators of the railroads, There was a 
time when the people, in their oyeranxiety to secure the necessity 
of railroad transportation, were wholly blind to the great power 
they transferred to the railroads and to the danger that this power 
could be abused, or they would have kept in view at least a plan 
f for their reasonable control when they subsidized them and gave 
; them right of way. 

% I do not say this in a spirit of enmity against the great railroad 
interests which have grown up in this country and have done 
probably more than any other agency to developand civilize it, or 
with the slightest design to injure the actual property rights of 
those of our people who have their money invested and their inter- 
est involved in railroad securities or railroad employment, but in 
utter candor and fairness, in the face of the grave situation which 
threatens alike honest railroad investment and employment and 
the rights of the people generally; acondition alike destructive of 
the honest carrier and the honest shipper and which involves not 
only the rights and fortune but the very happiness, and, to some 
extent, the economic fate of our people; a condition which is the 
natural result of a system of fictitious capitalization and unjust 
discrimination, under which the construction and mm ge 
of the railroads of the country have been accomplished and main- 
tained, and which, crushing out competion among shareholders 
and transportation rates as well, is about to terminate. in a great 


auditor of rebvay. accounts estimated the value of public lands granted rail- 
roads at $39),804,610, 
(N. B.—The exact computation is seven times as large as Ohio.) 
The amount of the ions thus endowea these companies 
equals all of their outlay and expense, according to their showing, 
leaving their gross returns an actual net profit. 
THEIR FALSE PROFESSIONS OF LOYALTY TO GOVERNMENT, 


Yet these are the institutions who lately professed ip 
for the humble, love of liberty, and who held themselves up as the 
conservators of the ‘sacredness of judicial decisions.” 

In the meantime they wear the sinews of their cngiaress to 
threads, reduce their wages to a sum which tortures, y their 
men the right of free speech or volun association for their 
mutual protection, and as an evidence of their hypocrisy in their 

rofessions of respect for law we recall that when the Supreme 
ourt of the United States, seeing that it had tried the patience 
of the meee too far with the income-tax decision, and hesitatin 
to repeat fast upon its track another injustice, held the i 
freight-rate trust a violation of the trust act and dissolved it, 
these former pratiag champions of the sanctity of the law, through 
hilanthropist, Russell ughter], and that 
political platitxdinarian, pnananeg M. w [laughter], an- 
nounced at a public meeting at the city of Chicago that they 
would not be bound by such “‘ demagogic” decisions, and that it 
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was not in the power of any court to prevent them combining for 
their mutual interests. : 

A Voice. That’s what they did. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. They would defy the decision. 
Such sentiments from the poor are anarchy, but from those high 
and powerful are the exercise of freespeech. (Applause.] Indeed, 
thesancity of the courts to these gentlemen seems to turn upon that 


truism of statecraft, ‘‘of whose ox is being gored.” 


and applause. ]} 
REFUSE TO PAY BURDEN OF TAXES. 

In twenty-eight States these institutions have declined to pay 
the ass taxes and are warring in the courts to avoid it. In 
fourteen of them they have secured, through corruption, legisla- 
tion which enables them to avoid their burden of tax. In nine of 
them, through bribery and ution and open and notorious cor- 
ruption of the ballot as well as of the law, they have secured leg- 
islation which enables them to avoid competition and escape the 
su ision of the courts. ; 

nine out of sixteen States, according to a secret statement of 
one of the officials of their late trust, they had ‘‘ secured the su- 
me court” and the control of the State senate. How could this 
done but by the means which are so destructive of the freedom 
of government, so slaying of morals and to the humiliation of lib- 
erty and justice that it needs but to be mentioned for all of just 
mankind to appreciate that these institutions, instead of being 
commercial organizations for the public weal, are fast destroying 
individual.government by their criminal conduct. They make 
impossible representation to the individual in the making of his 
law and in the dispensation of justice in his State. Taking all in 
all, these institutions are doing more to deny to the individual the 
exercise of free pu. free ballot, and a free life, and to destroy 
representation, elevation, and progression to the citizen than any 
one or all of his avowed enemies, whether banded on American 
soil or threatening the State from foreign shores. [Applause.] 
THE REMEDY—GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

And shall it be hurled in our teeth that there is noremedy—that 
the Government can not be saved, the individual rescued, and our 
liberties preserved, as against this centaur? There is no inherent 
right or constitutional authority for these institutions to wrest 
from a citizen his full earnings as compensation for the natural 
right of being con from place to place or having his products 
transported from field to market. [Applause.] Rather than tol- 
erate the insolent audacity of these combinations, rather than 
longer forbear with their corrupt and degrading practices, rather 
than endure their extortionate robbery under the guise of law and 
approval of the Government, let the Government, I insist, per- 
form the functions of government, and in its sovereign capacity 
take hold of these institutions, probe their practices with a search- 
ing eye, brand their frauds and crimes wherever they may appear, 
make convicts of the bribers, and brand as bribers those who sup- 
press the ballot and defile the judiciary by the influence of wealth. 

Deprive them of the privileges they have sssumed, force an 
equitable regulation between them and the shipper, subject their 
property to the-lien of the tax law, compel obedience to the letter 
of the law, respect for the rights of the individual, and subserv- 
ient obedience to the Constitution of the country. [Applause.] 
Let the Government control all these institutions by the law of 
the Government and through the Government, that they may be 
a creation for the benefit of the people and not to their injury; and 
if in the administration of the law and in the exercise of the Gov- 
ernment’s sovereign duty there shall arise among this band those 
who dare defy the law, ignore the Constitution, and insult the cit- 
izen with contempt for his rights, let the Government lay a heavy 
hand upon them, and punish those who violate decency and jus- 
tice, by depriving them of the privil of government or the 
benefits of the law. Surely better ‘“Government ownership of 
railroads than railroad ownership of Government. 

as the hammer fell. ] 

_ Mr. MAHANY. Mr. Chairman, as monopoly usually has un- 

a on this floor, [ ask that the geutleman’s time be 
nded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The order under which the Committee of 
the Whole is acting was fixed by the House, and it is not com- 
petent for the committee to enlarge that order. The remaining 
time belongs, under the division fixed by the House, to the gentle- 
man from lowa [Mr. Hut}. 

Mr. HULL. How much more time does the gentleman want? 
I must have a little time as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. After this argument we are ready to vote on 


[Laughter 


the bill. 

Mr. MAHANY [to Mr. Hutt]. Give him more time. Mr. 
Chairman, I give the gentleman from Washington thirty minutes 
of my time. geen) 

Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

_Mr.COX. I suggest that additional time be allowed on the other 
side cf the House, in consideration of the gentleman from Wash- 
a. There can be no objection to that, I think. 


Mr.HULL. The debate must close at a certain time as fixed by 
the House, and the Committee of the Whole, even by unanimous 
consent, can not extend the time. 

Mr. BAILEY. By unanimous consent the Committee might 
rise in order that the House may extend the time to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HULL. Wedonot want to go into the House for that pur- 
pose. I will yield the gentleman from Washington his time. 

Mr. GAIN Can we not turn back the hand of time, and 

ive the right of free speech a chance once more in this House? 
Apeemee. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Ithankall the gentlemen for their 
courtesy in yielding me time. I realize, of course, that some 
limitation must be placed upon debate. The distinguished leader 
of the other side of the House, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY , 1 understand tosay that at this point of my argument 
he is to vote for the bill. [Langhter.] Knowing him as I 
do, Mr. Chairman, and appreciating the position that he has 
usually taken on public questions, I have no doubt whatever that 
he utters only his exact sentiments in that connection, because I 
do not believe that anything could restrain him from voting for 
any bill that granted such crushing powers and carried suchillegal 
privileges as is proposed in the pending bill. [Applause.] 

I might say, though, that it would gratify me exceedingly, as 
an humble member of my party, if anything that I could say 
would have the effect of influencing in any manner the mind of 
that distinguished gentleman to support any measure embodying 
a humane principle. [Laughter and applause. ] 

THE MONEY MONOPOLY. 

The third and last of this triple-coiled Anaconda, which has 
wriggled its crunching folds about the body of the Republic, the 
enemy of free government and of liberty, which is fast destroy- 
ing representative government and making impossible individual 
liberty to the individual citizen, is that money monopoly scourged 
by Christ, execrated by Jefferson, and damned and defied by Jack- 
son. [Applause.] 

These who have insidiously ingrafted themselves wpon every 
money-bearing adventure, and, asleeches, sucked to deathits yield. 
These institutions which, by virtue of their power, increasing upon 
this success and drawing benefit from the sacrifice it has forced, 
hold $600,000,000 of mortgages upon the farmer, a billion anda 
half upon the merchant's business, and five hundred millions upon 
the individual citizen, manipulate the destinies of twenty billion 
dollars, or one-third of the wealth of the whole nation, and, be- 
cause of such aggrandized strength, frighten weak men into 
obedience to their commands, threaten and bully strong men into 
silence, and pollute and defile, by subtle inflnences and corrupt 
practices, official men in official places—all that their outrages on 
Government may not be laid bare. 

THREATS UPON ALL OPPONENTS. 

These institutions, with one common accord, dared assert to an 
American public that if policies to their financial benefit are not 
executed by the Government, they will deprive all individuals or 
corporations the benefits of commerce who should either combat 
them or decline to yield to them. Drinking deep of the draught 
they have drained from every avenue of commerce and source 
of toil, they have become so bloated with the success of their 
own powers that they have now assumed to force the Govern- 
ment to surrender up the most sacred duty it owes the citizen— 
and that, as Locke says, is to ‘‘ protect him from the usurer ”’—and 
yield to them—this brazen band of brigands, who dignify them- 
selves by the name of ‘‘ Bankers””—the sole and unrestrained righ 
to issue and control the people’s money, doling out to the citizen 
his own dollar as suits their unrestricted pleasure, lessening this 
amount to increase the interest and increasing the amount when 
it benefits foreign speculation. 

To this they add the exaction from the Government of a gift of 
$20,000,000 a year,as compensation to be paid to them for impover- 
ishing the nation and depriving the citizen of the use of his own 
dollar. pence and applause.}| In audacity, no demand has 
equalled this unless it be paralleled by the Norse King who dared 
ask of God what right He had to let the clouds rain water on him. 
[Applause. ] 

BANKS ARE THE SERVANTS NOT MASTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

This preposterous demand of these institutions is not of itself 
alarming, however astounding it may appear; but there is canse for 
alarm and increased fear when we contemplate thatthere has grown 
about ussuch conditions as would justify this merciless set of mar- 
auders in making this demand, of a nature only paralleled in the 
history of highwaymen’s ‘‘Stand and deliver” and equalled in 


audacity by the pursuit of the midnight assassin. {Applause. |] 
But when we recall, too, that the combined banks are but the 

agents of the State in the individual or in the aggregate, and that 

the national bank, the parent in this infamy, is a creature of the 


Government, existing by its permission, not for the purpose of 
issuing the people its money and controlling the volume, but for 
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the purpose of exchanging money for the benefits and uses of com- 
merce, and that these agencies of the State have grown so defiant 
as to prostitute their purposes, defy their master, and threaten 
with destruction any who shall assume to circumvent their de- 
signs, our consternation grows greater and our indignation burns 
fiercer. The law has long lost its sacredness to these. To them 
the individual has only become a creature, whose officeis to pay 
interest with his toil, and Government a mere aggregation from 
which they take their authority for existence and plunder it in re- 
turn for the favor. Freedom and liberty to these are without a 
meaning save as they construe it to mean freedom to pillage the 
individual, and liberty to be exempt from the consequences. 
{Applause. | 

Mark the evidence upon which Iinscribe thisindictment. When 
the late campaign was inaugurated and the issue was ‘‘more 
money and less interest,” ‘‘the Government to perform its func- 
tions while the banks were to be remitted to theirs,” when the 
issue was that ‘‘the banks should no longer control the Govern- 
ment,” but ‘‘the Government should control the banks,” when 
one of the special forms of the issue was the increasing of the 
money so as to lessen the price of interest and thus decrease the 
premiums which these banks were permitted to extract from the 
people, the combined banks of New York, as shown by an extract 
from the New York Sun, condemned editorially in August, 1896, 
decided that they would not extend banking privileges to those 
who believed in silver or opposed their policies. 

When we reflect that these institutions were projected and are 
permitted by the people under the protection of the Government 
to conduct this business for the accommodation of the whole peo- 
ple, and are permitted to take from the peoplea certain proportion 
of their earnings and property as compensation, in other words, 
to draw their livings and their business from the whole people, 
and that existing by this suffrance, by this grace, and by the pleas- 
ure of the Government; that they should defiantly announce that 
no one whose political belief was not in accord with a — that 
would give to them personal benefit against the people, should have 
the benefits of the banks, forces us to marvel that there did not 
arise such a sense of resentment as would have seized these insti- 
tutions as Jackson seized them in response to the equally insolent 
attitude of Nicholas Biddle, and overthrow and demolish them. 

BANKS ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS FREE BALLOT. 

Observe the career of these institutions when the battle of the 
people with ballot in hand was at its issue. Not an individual 
could secure the slightest favor if he did not pledge himself to pay 
their bond in gold—not a business man could receive extension on 
his debt if he dared differ from them in an abstract idea—a mere 
political opinion as to how the Government should be conducted 
and operated. Not aman who dared be brave enough to voice an 
honest sentiment but who was made the victim of their oppression 
and pressed down by them. Every debt that an individual owed 
was by them obtained fairly or foully to be used as an instrument 
to hush his mouth or degrade him, and this was a policy first sug- 
gested publicly by a convention of bankers held at Saratoga in 
June, 1896, and immediately followed asa policy suggested by the 
clearing houses in the commercial centers of the country. 

No condition of thraldom had ever been visited upon an Amer- 
ican, to the extent that these men forced him, since the inaugura- 
tion of this Government. It was a false ballot or no bread with 
many voters; treachery to his convictions, or no liberty; betrayal 
of his dearest interests, or hunger tohis lovedones. How utterly 
=e for good the so-called great press of this country has 

ecome under this persecution, from the following confession b 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, given in an ad- 
dress at New York Press banquet in response to the toast, ‘‘ The 
Independent Press.” He said with more seriousness than irony: 

There is no such thing as an independent press, unless it is out in the coun- 
trytowns. You knowitandIknowit. There is not one po Be dares express 
independent opinion. You know beforehand that it would never appear in 
print. If I should allow honest opinions to be printed in my paper, like 
Othello, before twenty-four hours my occupation would be gone. The man 
who would be so foolish as to write honest opinions would be out on the 
street hustling for another job. The business of New York journalists is to 
distort the truth. You know this and I know it, and what foolery to be 
toasting an “independent press.” 

How well did they understand the truth of Sheridan's potent 
declaration—as he prosecuted the persecutor Hastings in the 
English House of Lords—‘‘Give me free speech, unrestrained by 
fear or sedaced by power, and I'll overthrow the reign of polluted 
princes or the tyrannical kings. Once let the knowledge go forth 
that freedom oi voice and freedom of action has been stifled, and 
injustice and despots make a holiday for the destruction of the 
rights of the weak.” 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL MONETARY CONGRESS. 


Now that the victory was won, what do we find? I answer that 
the evidence discloses one of the most unprecedented usurpations 
of free government of whch time has ever afforded an example 
or history given an illustration. The form of this Government 
contemplates that when men vote at their elections, they vote 


upon the issues presented, the decision of which their future fates 
rest upon. 

It was never understood that a false issue should be the one 
asserted, and when too late under the limitations of the law for the 
citizen to assert himself, he was to have thrust upon him some- 
thing which he had never a chance to speak for or against; yet 
this is precisely what the banks have forced upon him. It was 
an issue in this campaign as to whether the people should legis- 
late their money (be it gold or silver), or whether this power to 
legislate—i. e., the right to prescribe what should be done with 
their money and what kind of money they should have—be given 
up to a private set of individuals—the bankers. 

No sooner had the victory, such as it was, been won by the 
money monarchs than we were confronted by a plan, well ad- 
vised, long considered, and carefully executed, that of taking 
from Congress the right to prescribe by legislation what shall be 
the money of the people and how it is to be used, and vest this 
privilege of legislation in a set of men—about thirty in number— 
a self-constituted congress, a third house, none of whom had ever 
been offered to the people for their suffrages, none of whom were 
even known to the people, none of whom were ever voted for or 
selected, chosen, or appointed. And yet these men were to be paid 
out of the people’s treasury without their consent and inst 
their will $100,000 compensation to this third congress to do the 
people's legislation and deprive the people’s selected servants in 
the House of ——— of these constitutional privileges. 

Where is an illustration of this audacious invasion, unless we 
turn to the history of kings? When Louis XVI of France, having 
been persuaded by his friends that some form of representative 
government should be accorded to France as a mollifying influ- 
ence, summoned three houses—one the nobles, another the clergy, 
and the third the representatives of the people at large—he sent 
his royal servant with a message to the people, decorated with a 
mace of power, saying to them: 

The nobles will formulate such measures as will be best to your interest. 
All that will be left to you is toaccept. You can now adjourn until they are 
ready for you. 

How the heart bounds with an acclaim of ‘“‘ Bravo!” when we 
recall Mirabeau’s reply: 


We came here to legislate for our own interests, and here we will stay to 


deliberate for our own good, and they who would put us out willdo it at the 
point of our swords. 


fAppees. 
assert that no assault upon a representative form of govern- 
ment has ever been so studied, so deliberate, so cruel, nor one so 
purposeful in its design as this. It was clearly intended not to 
give the people’s representatives an opportunity to adopt any plan 
that was not to the sole and complete benefit of these gentlemen, 
who arrogate to themselves the complete and only knowledge of 
what ‘‘ banking” is and what is to the “‘ interest of the vy og ll 
a policy which would have such justice in it as there would be in 
permitting the lion, which preys upon the denizens of the forest, to 
barricade its confines so as to prevent the escape of the inhabitants. 
SELIGMAN, OF GERMANY, TO HANNA, OF OHIO. 

So brazen have become these wolves in their feeding that one of 
them, a Herr Seligman, from the recesses of his bank at Frank- 
fort, sends a cable to the Hon. Mark Hanna, the Mephistopheles 
of these Plutos, congratulating him upon his election to the Sen- 
ate as being ‘“‘most satisfactory to him,” Seligman. Who is this 
Mr. Seligman? One of the heads of the cabal who forced a mort- 
gage on the people of this Government for $262,000,000 in gold, to 
be paid by the connivance of such public servants as Mr. HANNA. 
There is nothing in the annals that parallels this assumption since 
Pilate Pontifex sent his congratulations to the executioner of 
Christ upon his work being well done. [Lond applause. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEWISof Washington. Certainly I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is the gentleman from Washington aware 
that Mr. Seligman, of Frankfort, Germany, is a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I am. ‘The gentleman from 
Washington” is aware that he is an unpatriotic citizen of the 
United States. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr.GROSVENOR. ‘‘Unpatriotic!” Well, I do not know any- 
thing about that and I do no eee to discuss it. I supposed it 
possible the neways might think that this was the interference 
of an alien from abroad. Mr. Seligman for a great many years 
was a resident of the city of New York, and he is a large business 
man and property ower in that city at this time—— 

Member. But he re ts alien interests. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And during the war to save this country 
there was no house in the United States that more liberally con- 
tributed of its means to that end. 1do not know where the gen- 
tleman from Washington was on that occasion. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio has kindly informed me that Mr. Seligman 




























































































is a citizen of the United States. I knew that Mr. Seligman was 
a citizen of the United States, and that, when he had by such 
methods as he has for a long time been engaged in succeeding 
with the aid of his cohorts in wringing millions of wealth from 
this country, he forsook its Constitution, he forsook the country 
as his home, he forsook its institutions and its ple, and hied 
him off to his castle on the Main, because he feared the income tax 
would be passed and he would have to share his wealth with his 
country. And there he resides, with the wealth accumulated in 
this country, in his Frankfort bank, refusing to pay the tribute 
of taxation for the maintenance of this Government or for the 
tuation of its free institutions. 

e is the last citizen of all the array of these distinguished men 
who find defenders in the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
that I would take pride in calling an American citizen. [Ap- 
plause.] That he may have, as the gentleman from Ohio says, 
contributed money to this Government when the civil war was in 
progress I do not deny. I observe that his “patriotism” did not 
inspire him to shoulder a musket for its welfare, and when we 
look for the motive in his generosity to the Government in lend- 
ing money we find it in the subsequent course of honoring his own 
dollar when in the hands of the soldier at 50 cents and since de- 
manding a 200-cent dollar in gold from the Government in return 
as a coumivicn of the bond. To the question of the gentleman 4s to 
where I was at the time of Mr. Seligman’s so-called ‘‘ donations,” 
Ianswer I was slumbering upon the bosom of my ‘‘ black mammy,” 
unconscious of the roar of cannon or shriek of the wounded, but 
let me .ope that even then my infant musings were the dreams 
of liberty for which my voice now pleads. 


DENIAL OF REPRESENTATION TO MINORITY—CONSEQUENCES. 


Put, Mr. Speaker, to resume: Toillustrate how wholly the people 
were denied representation in this Third Congress, measure after 
measure prescribing different forms of contracting the people’s 
money, restricting its use, and placing the limited issue upon a 
gold basis, were given attention to, were hearkened to and con- 
sidered, but not in one single instance was opportunity permitted 
the representatives of 6,500,000 voters and all that they repre- 
sented to even suggest, much less advise, as to the manner of 
finance, kind and condition of money which would be to their 
interest. 

No one who represented silver was even accorded a hearing, 
much less consideration. This was the manner in which this 
third Congress treated the minority in Government, denying to 
them even the right of representation, much less consideration. 
It seems strange that sensible men with the past evidence of 
history before them, and with that truth, that history repeats 
itself, could tolerate or permit themselves for purely selfish and 
base motives to gravitate to an end fraught with such awful con- 
sequences as is this instance of debasement of government, de- 
nial of rights, and prostitution of privileges. Such conduct as 
this, repeated once too often, must produce that which it has ever 
produced in government. Let us reflect upon what the natural 
consequences are. Let it be established that a minority have no 
representation nor right, even of voice, what follows? 

hen a majority are in power and a measure which they have 
formulated becomes unpopular, naturally by that unpopularity, 
that which was the minority—those who are without—become at 
once the majority in number; but they who are in power, con- 
scious that when they are out by force of their own example and 
eaewee they will be given neither hearing nor representation, 
ght to retain power, first by the method of fraud and then by 
resort tocrime. Those who are without combat for place and for 
control of the Government, conscious that those who are within 
will not yield up, at once adopt such measures as the conditions 
give rise to, and then comes rebellion and we have internal war 
— contending forces for the mere control of government 
i ; 
_ Wasit not such as this which gave rise to the successive riots 
in France from 1880 to 1870? Was it not the influence in the over- 
throw of Balmacede’s government in Chile the direct cause of the 
uprising in our neighboring Republics? Has such not ever been 
the cause of the downfall of kings in royal lands? And yet they 
who are the authors of such systems seek now to ingratiate it in 
oar form of government, to ee to its consequences or 
wholly ess of them. the warning of Chatham, ring- 
ing from the lish Channel to the Pacific Sea, lost its lesson to 
the children of the fathers to whom that warning was spoken? 


THE PLAN OF THIS “THIRD CONGRESS.” 
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force the citizen to pay interest upon his own money, indorse his 








own note through his Government, and allow the private banks 
to place that interest in their private coffers, and this to be wholly 
and solel 

qreunhaaiia 
tional money, and this at acost to the Government of $500,000,000. 


pon the basis of gold, ignoring silver and all forms of 
, thus denying the people the usesof their own constitu- 


So potent has this bank government become, that we note that 


the present Secretary of the Treasury recommends this measure 
and insists that Congress shall take it fresh from the hands of 
the third congress. 
signature, insisted that “‘ gold and silver was the natural money 
of the country and should be continued as such.” 
to account for so sudden a change on the part of these men who 
are in high places. 
surrender. 
to explain, along the lines of an honest conviction, their yielding 
up every honest sentiment and bowing with obsequious obedience 
to every command of these institutions, irrespective of the form, 
amount, or 
words of Addison, in speaking of Rome, when he said: 


Yet in 1872 Secretary Gage, under his own 
It is difficult 


It is oe to reason out their truckling 
It is incompatible with any sense of justice and truth 


ee of their behests. There arises to mind those 


There arose those who had money multiplied in quantity, compounded out 
of the people's adversities. Soon, by this wealth, they controlled the people, 
then subordinated the laws. It was not long until they prevented freedom, 


bought the liberties, and then Rome fell. 


The patriotic citizens of the Republic, recalling the record of 
President McKinley, as Congressman McKinley, when he in 1878 
voted for silver as the money to pay debts and as the money of the 
law—how he in 1890 voted for the Sherman law, demanding 
the coinage of silver dollars for the uses of this Government as a 
just necessity at home or abroad—recalling his burning utter- 
ances in 1890-91, condemning ‘‘ the Democratic” party for ‘‘ strik- 
ing down one of the precious metals” silver—these, who took con- 
solation from these oft-repeated assurances of loyalty to the people, 
hoped that this President had not been wholly debased by the in- 
fluences which so completely dominate his pliable Secretary of the 
Treasury. Alas, however, 

For hopes raised to heaven to be crushed as they fell to earth. 

The same McKinley, now the honored President of the first firm 
Republic of earth, on yesternight, at the American palace of hos- 
telries—the gold tessellated and pearl mosaiced Waldorf-Astoria, 
in New York City—there as the guest of nine billions of dollars 
and sixty of the ‘‘trusts” who have conjured Government and 
crushed its citizens—this President, amid tinkling fountains, de- 
lirious with the mazy sway of entrancing music, inspired by the 
column of glowing eyes looking through womanly radiance from 
the gallery above, balanced on either side by the fortified weaith 
of the favored few, he pledged himself to the violation of law, if 
need be, that gold! gold! should be their bounty, though want 
and misery be the cost of it. There pledged himself an humble 
worshiper at this shrine of shame! 

The meek follower of his servant the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The obedient slave of his accepted masters—they who neither spin 
nor toil, yet never were the lilies of the field, or Solomon in all bis 
glory, arrayed like one of these. 

“Oh, my countrymen, what a fall was there!” 

According to the Greeks, Hercules, after having completed by 
virtue of his famed prowess the twelve tasks which were assigned 
him, when about to receive the ‘“‘glory of the Gods,” was com- 
pelled, at the command of the Delphian Oracle, to serve for 
four years the guilty queen of Lydia, with whom he had become 
enamored and enmeshed, spinning soft garments to cover her 

ossamer perfumed flesh—and this while she taunted and ridiculed 
fis helplessness to answer the cali from without, crying ‘‘ Hercules, 
rise; be again thyself!” 

Sadly we compare the myth to the reality of a once strong, pow- 
erful Hercules allured too far, bound in the cords of his captors, 
forced to spin a golden fabric from the tattered shreds of those who 
shiver, that his inexorable mistress—capital—may repose in the 
luxury of delights and swing in the ennui of a golden day, and 
this while from without comes the call from the mother of his 
honors, his country, saying, ‘‘ My son, why hastthou forsaken me?” 
And now following the merciless demand of this Executive and 
his myrmidons, the obsequious serfs of his oligarchy have voted 
that the word “ coin” shall to every ‘‘ bond creditor ” mean “‘ gold” 
and only “‘ gold,” and this, notwithstanding the same men voted on 
a similar resolution as this Teller resolution, saying that the word 
coin did not mean “gold,” but both “gold and silver.” ‘‘ Presto 
change!” and now every mortgage holder, suspending his bondage 
over every farmer, and demands the gold dollar where the national 


We naturally inquire what is the system which this third Con- | dollar only was promised. Every merchant now to pay his cred- 


~- have prepared and thrust upon the people. 


itor a gold dollar where he had received only a silver dollar’s worth 


e find, according to the assertions of Secretary Gage, that its | of products, and this though it shall force the farmer to give 200 


object is to retire—that is, to destroy,so far as the uses of the peo- 
le are concerned—all of their paper money to the amount of $934,- 
,000; in its place issue gold-bearing bonds ing an interest 

to be paid by the people, allowing the private banks the right to 
ue money, compel the Government to be their indorsers, and 


cents’ worth of toil for the 100-cent gold dollar, and the merchant 

and citizen 200 cents of products for the 100 cents’ worth of gold. 
THE CONSEQUENCES TO THE INDIVIDUAL. : 

Is there any other method so potent to the destruction of the in- 

dividual right of the citizen and to independence in theindividual 
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as this system, which this special set have inaugurated for reduc- 
ing of the citizen’s possessions, so as to make him a dependent upon 
the bankers, reduce the volume of his money te where he must be 
a suppliant to their favor? 

What wonld be the result upon theindividual citizen if this meas- 
ure is to prevail? We find from the report of January 1, 1898, the 
Government has $250,500,000in round figures, including the reserve. 

From this it will be observed that of the $500,000,000 which con- 
stitute the total gold supply in this country this Government pos- 
sesses only $125,500,000, coin and bullioncombined, The remainder 
is owned by the national banks or private corporations or favored 
individuals, the total supply inclusive of reserve being not more 
than $700,000,000. We recall that each recurring report for years 
put the amount of gold at about the same. In this the ordinary 
American is assumed to be an idiot or negligent. For ten years 
not the slightest credit has ever been given for a dollar lost at sea 
in the going down of ships, for a dollar taken to foreign countries 
and spent there, for a dellar melted up into trinkets or the arts, 
nor for a dollar which has been exchanged for foreign securities, 
and yet well are we aware that the gold of this country has been 
going through these mutations and losses. The Treasurer’s report 
for January, 1898, shows a public debt of two billions, inclusive of 
interest, an increase over 1896 of five millions, notwithstanding 
the gold standard, the Dingley law, and foreign demand for our 
crops, together with payments and flowing in of gold from abroad. 

AWN &CENT DOLLAR AND 8.22 PER CAPITA. 

When we take intoaccount all the gold, assuming that Alaska will 
repeat what California has given us, to wit, $10,000,000 annually; 
that the population of the world will increase in the same propor- 
tion in the next twenty years as in the past twenty, and reflect 
that the gold mines of Australia are exhausting and of South Af- 
rica sloughing and practically unmarketable, we are met with the 
conclusion that all the new discoveries, if fulfilling their highest 
prophecies, in view of India, Japan, and China demanding gold 
for 1,000,000,000 people, will but equal the amount which had been 
expected had Africa and Australia developed according to eaaee- 
tation, The Government's obligations of money are one billion 
and a half, the amount of gold to pay such, on a gold basis, one 
hundred and fifty millions—one-tenth the necessary sum. Here 
we have the only admitted 10-cent dollar a government ever 
confessed. 

We are, therefore, in the exact position that we were in five 
years ago when Australia was credited with what Alaska now 
promises. Counting the amount of gold reserved in the Treasury 
and that kept in private coffers with that held by the banks, we find 
that the amount accessible for the redeeming of money is not 8 
cents on the dollar, and if all the accessible dollars in this country 
were to be measured per capita, each individual, under this pro- 
posed arrangement of the ‘“‘ Third Congress,” would have $38.20 
out of the $220 net he earns. And yet it was not long ago when 
these institutions were ‘‘bleating” around the country about 
‘** dishonest money.” When a Government made its note for the 
citizen it was fiat—invalid, contrary to morals, and an exhibition 
of ignorance for the Government to go into that business—but 
when the Government indorses their notes it is exercising exceed- 
ing good sense, correct finance, and excellent sagacity! We 
demand that if this Government is going into the note business 
it shall be as makers and not indorsers for private individuals and 
favored institutions. [aeinane. ] 

Yet these banks insist that this private favor shall be granted to 
them whether the people will it or not. Will Congress remember 
that the private charters and privileges of these banks expire by 
lawin 1907; that this newly devised policy is for the purpose of in- 
suring a permanent living to their institutions; that they have 
ever been the most bountifully favored by this Government of any 
business institutions? I submit the following facts: I quote from 
the Financial Chronicle and from an extract from a speech of 
Senator Ves? in 1888, with an article from Mr. N. A. Dunning, 
June 22, 1893. We observe that the statement begins with 1873, 
and the ie stock was $500,000. The surplus dividends and 
annual profits are given below: 
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Dividends. Surplus. 
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1 fae 700 |" "aba 000 
1, 767, 700 1, 225, 000 
2, 441, 800 824, 100 
8, 010, 500 798, 700 
8, 477, 700 667,200 
8, 437, 700 160, 000 
8, 718, 100 550, 400 
4, 322, 800 734, 700 
5, 095, 500 972, 700 

634, 800 489, 300 
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in 
people double interest: First, the Government issues 
on > second, 


in 
pey interest. Thus, under the national. 


Sup the Government should issue this mone: 
pay it out for debts and the ex 
would pay off the bonds 
money in 


system. 
Has Congress ever enabled the farmer to reap two crops of corn or cotton 
where he planted but ene? No. Has Congress ever enabled laborer 
receive pay for two days’ work when he has worked but one? No. Has our 


ing system, w 
the wealth of our country has 
years? 


farmer could reap two crops where 
pres er and accumulate wealth as easil. 


an exceedingly paternal one for the 
ingly infernal one for the farmersand the laborers. These are harsh words, 
but not harsh enough by a thousand fold to express the honest indignation 
for any law which will permit,one class 
planted but once, at the expense of every other class. 












And followed up to 1997, inclusive, we have from the Comp- 


eerer no the showing of a profit to the amount of 
one- 
1895 to 1898, during the years when other i 
flict of bankruptcy. To use together 
with extracts from the speech of Senator Vest and comments of 
Senator CHANDLER, I repeat: 


all the accessible goid in the U 
w institutions 
the words of Mr. Taubeneck, 


Thus it is seen. that every bank note which 


bonds. 
bankers Sapons these bonds and receive 90 per 
bank notes, for which the people, to get them into circulation, 
hs system it costs the people from 
to 15 per cent annually for every dollar of bank notes notes put into 
= the and 
Seated salted tenainae ont pak te 
" i uce 
circulation without paying any interest whatever.” 


CLASS LEGISLATION. 
on which surrounds our national-bank 


E 


Think of the class 


Government ever permit the farmer, t, man rT, or any 
other citizen, except the bondholder, to deposit his property with the Secre- 
tary of ury and receive, as a loan, 90 per cent of value from the 
Government? No. Why, then, mgress this 'e to the 
bondholder and exclude all others? Is it any w that such a bank- 


permits one 
concentrated wi 


Suppose Congress should by law provide ways and means by which the 
plants but one? Would not he also 

zo the national banks have done? 
he financial policy of our Government for more than thirty years has been 
ers and bondholders, but an exceed- 


to reap twice where they have 


But this is contrary to every theory of atrue democracy. In the 


words of Mr. Jefferson— 


A privileged class is a dangerous class. 
In a letter to Mr. Taylor, dated May 28, 1816, he said: 


The system of banking we have both equal and ever pogrenstes. Icon- 
template it as a blot left in all of our constitutions, which, if not converted, 
will end in their destruction, which is already hit by the gamblers in cor- 
ruption and is sweeping away in its progress the fortunes and morals of ou 
citizens. . 

And I sincerely believe, with you, that banking institutions are more dan- 
gesene than standing armies, and that the principle of money, to 
be pala by posterity, under the name of funding, is but ouindling futurity 
on a large seale. 


In 1803 he wrote to Mr. Gallatin: 


This institution [National Bank] is one of the most deadly hostilities 
existing against the  semneinees and form of our Government. * * * ht 
we then to give further growth to an institution so , 80 hostile? 
* * * Now, while we are strong, it is the greatest duty we owe to the 
safety of our Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect sub- 
ordination under its authorities. The first measure would be to reduce 
them to an equal footing with other banks as to the favors of the Govern- 
ment. 


On September 11, 1818, he wrote to Mr. Eppes: 
Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be re- 


stored to the nation, to which it be \ 

Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes, ring or not bearing interest as ma 
be found necessary, thrown into circulation, will take the place of so m 
gold or silver, which last, when gees we find an afflux into other countries, 
and thus keep-up the quantum of medium at its salutary level. 

Andrew Jackson said: 


If Congress has the right, under the Constitution, to issue money, it 
was given them to be used by themselves and not to be delegated Yo individuals 


or corporations, 

This is Jeffersonian democracy, and this must remain as the 
true democracy of the Republic if it is to remain true to the ob- 
jects of its creation and be egee in the love of its citizens 
and the devotion of its people. 


For that let us pray with Wordsworth— 


Oh, give, great God, to freedom’s wave to ride e 
chiens o'er oot. od avarice, and . 
To sweep where pleasure decks her 

And dark oppression builds her th towers. 


THE QUESTION IS, WILL THE CITIZEN CONTROL HIS GOVERNMENT? 


The status of the American yr. told, is this: We are 
confronted by the unusual and un spectacle of the com- 
bined trusts contro seven dollars, the consolidated 
haahe awe selon a 5 ane a aa eleven aie — of 
the wealth and property o: nation—almost one- oO 
sessions of thiscountry. Yet this great wealth is Tanipuiated by 
less people than inhabit the formerly unknown town of Canton, 
Ohio, now known, as was New Iberia, ‘‘for that some Cesar from 
here came forth,” and yet these men, by virtue of this prodigious 
accumulation and its power for evil, violate the law, corrupt the 
ballot box, pollute the judiciary, and as a result of it all 
thirty million to yield up their benefits and twenty million 
people to forfeit their political rights. Truly, 

Til fares the to ills a é 


a 











uestion for the American citizen to lay close to his 
me pes is this: Will he control his own 


heart for solution and answer i rol 
Government that it may move on to the glorious destinies intended 
by the fathers who gave it birth, or shall the combined enemies 
of everything that is virtuous, just, and true in citizenship, of lib- 
erty and free government, longer assail, longer subvert, and 
eventually destroy the privileges of freedom, the home of liberty? 
[Applause. ] 

What shall your answer be? We shall send them back the 
answer they heard from the walls of that old town in the Nether- 
lands, subordinated by power as it was, besieged by death as it 
was, subverted by tyranny as they were; the unhallowed powers 
of oppression sent to this little community of stalwart, liberty- 
loving Dutchmen the challenge, “Surrender.” We hear the cap- 
tain of the valiant band responding as we answer: 


So long asa dog barks in the street, or a cat mews on the wall, we will not 
surrender; and when the cat mews no and there is no dog to bark, 
we will cut our left arms off and feed u em that we may hold the sword 
with the right to defend our homes and liberties. 


CENTRALIZED WEALTH THE MENACE TO THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Speaker, the fear for the future of our freedom in govern- 
ment, so long as these conditions shall menace it, does not rest 
alone on such men as myself, nor is it alone upon the nervous ap- 
prehension of those who incline to be alarmists. The concentra- 
tion of wealth, with all its power for evil and destruction, brought 
forth from Dr. Depew, one of the ‘‘conservative” citizens, the 
statement, in an interview published in the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
that ‘“‘there are fifty men in New York who can in twenty-four 
hours stop every wheel on all the railroads, close every door of 
our manufactories, lock every switch of every telegraph line, and 
shut down every coal and iron mine in the United States. They 
can do so because they control the money which this country 
produces.” 

To that the Cincinnati Enquirer observes : 


If this is true,and we have no evidence that the statement is false, how 
lamentable and deplorable is the condition of 70,000,000 ! There can be 
no doubt that whoever controls a omar money controls its industries 
and commerce, whether the number be fifty or as many millions. Whata 
travesty on the declaration that this is a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, when men in the nation’s metropolis can mike 

gars and slaves of 0, ,000 of people in twenty-four hours! It is no mar- 
vel that the patriot Lincoln, in anticipation of the possibility of such a final 
result, should have greater anxiety. for the safety of his country than 
during the darkest hour of the civil war. The Enquirer with earnest- 
ness and sincerity, if it is not time that the people were more interested in 
the supreme issue of the hour? * * * 


It was from these admitted facts that that German economist of 
renown, Dr. Spahr, gave to the world his computation that one- 
seventh of our peopleown seven-eighths of the wealth of the nation. 
Truly, here we have Lincoln's fears realized when he prophesied 
who it would be that would next threaten the freedom of our 


Government. 

Ex-President Harrison, in his h before the Michigan Uni- 
versity and repeated before the Union League Club at Chicago, 
openly charges that more than four billions of property in the city 
of New York, three and a half billions in Dlinois, and an equal pro- 
portion of the wealth of the Middle and Northern States, vested 
and controlled by these powers of whom we speak, pay no taxes, 
contribute in nowise to the expenses of government, nor pay any 
tribute for the protection the law affordsthem. Says that eminent 
statesman: 

These conditions give rise to alarm which is just and natural, and unless 


some steps are taken to fight the injustice, few of us can prophesy to what 
end it will lead. 


And yet these greedy, selfish masters marvel and fill the air with 
blasphemies when the poor rise up and gather together in peaceful 
array against the outrages they are called upon to endure. These 
powerful masters charge the poor with being “‘ lawless brigands,” 
** anarchists,” and place against them the responsibility for every 
disturbance of the quiet of the commercial conditions of the coun- 
try; a lay upon them the burden of responsibility for every 
outbreak in the industrial centers and manufacturing depots of 
the United States, and yet continue their present methods, their 
course of injustice, their systemsof persecutions; indifferent to the 
fact that such cause has ced the result that stirs us at this day. 

The poet well stated it when he said: 


Landlords and tradelords and lawlords, 
you up have arisen. 
behold 





They are th trate 4 tus seual 
* z of the ye have sown. 
Ye have sown the dragon’, ; 

AS sure as the stroatn gros see ee Tee the harvest of death, 
[Applause. ] 
A DIFFERENCE FROM MR. BRYAN. 


I have been asked by many fellow-members to what extent 
my differences from Mr. Bryan extended, to which my Jackson- 
day speech alluded. My difference Mr. Bryan is not one 
of opposition. Far from it. I not only followed his glorious 
cause, but am ready to take it up where he bids and march to 
that inevitable victory which fate decreed him. [Applause.]} 
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and 
not demand that Wm. Jennings Bryan was the inheritor by law 
of God-like justice to the presidency of the true Democracy and 
a Republican Government. 
of ways and means to the end we are all striving to reach. Mr. 
Bryan urges that silver, the fight on trusts, the combatting the 
injustices to labor—vicious injunctions and extreme hardship 
of hours—should be fought for in single file—one, then the other, 
until all is won. 
individual that he may enjoy all of the privileges of the law that 
Iam for these just measures, locking arms and shoulder to shoul- 
der—in fours—march all in one as a part of the great and neces- 
sa 








Nothing could persuade me that every regard for the bravery 
which made a future Democratic party possible, did 


f[Applause.] My difference is one 


IF am so wedded to the necessity of freeing the 


whole of a true Democratic deliverance. [Applause. ] 
his is but thesentimentIfeel. Ifear that noincreaseof money 


to the citizen will avail to relieve him of burdens so long as the 
Government correspondingly increases the privileges of combined 
wealth to take that money from him. 


But let no enemy of a real democracy console himself that these 


different opinions as to methods forbode the slightest wavering in 
principle, or speak less than a combined unfaltering and unyield- 
ing unit to win, by God’s help, a people’s just cause. 


[Applause. } 
THE INJUSTICE OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY—INJUNCTIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of this House, I cannot conclude 
this arraignment of the enemies of representative government 
without summoning for your condemnation that perverted judi- 
ciary which, pampered by wealth or corrupted by power, recognizes 
the Constitution only as an instrument vesting them with life 
tenure in office. Hooker in his Civil Polity gives to us this song 


of justice— ° 
Of law there can be no less said, * . 
She hath her seat in the bosom of God, 
Her voice is the harmony of the world 


The least, as feeling her care, 
And the greatest as not exempt from her power. 

How taunting is that text when we reflect upon that set of men 
who, by the privilege of this Government, wear the vestments of 
justice, yet at the dictates of tyranny give wealth immunity from 
the law’s control, and deny to poverty the extension of her care. 

That unholy league of men who have brought the law into con- 
tempt, justice to be ridiculed, and liberty to shame, and who have 
established that even in this land— 


Plate sin with gold, the lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Clothe it in a beggar’s rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


DECISIONS OF FAVORITISM. 


Occasion will not permit the detailed catalogue of offenses of 
these judicial recreants. A concise reference to such violations 
as yet simmer in their burning within our own breasts must snf- 
fice for this occasion. When the sugar trust was arraigned for 
the unlawful combination of their refineries these Federal judges 
held that the act could not apply to such institutions, yet when 
their employees struck for bread-earning wages to compensate 
for the life that was oozing out in those burning cauldrons, these 
same judges held that these men violated the trust law, and 
clamped them with the fetters of an injunction. 

It was lawful, as stated by this judiciary, for the Pacific rail- 
roads to combine in a freight-rate combination against the farm- 
ers and shippers, but when their employees dared combine to secure 
an inerease of wages they were held in contempt and apprenticed 
against their will at slave wages to their master. When the coal 
trast was arraigned by the commonwealths of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio for violating the law of combinations in pooling their capital 
and increasing the price of the coal_to the consumer who must 
‘stand and deliver” or freeze, these courts held the coal trust as 
not within the law; but when their emp!oyces—the miners—who 
delve far from light or life to eke a pittance, banded together and 
presented themselves in a body to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances—a constitutional right—these were held by the same judi- 
ciary to be violators of the trust law forbidding organization. 
They were forbidden the use of the public highways, their bodies 
fettered with injunction, their throats muzzled with an order 
of contempt. Then when natural revolf against such tyranny 
prompted these human beings to protest against the injustice, they 
were shot to death by a murderous constabulary under the approv- 
ing eye of these unjust judges. 

Mr. NORTON of Ohio. That is the God’s truth, and it was an 
outrage. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washingeton. Ah, sir, well did these murderers 
know that they were secure in this slaughter. For even they ap- 
preciated that a set of judges who could have made those uncon- 
stitutional decisions and issued those tyrannical orders would find 
no offense for executing those decisions with rifies and recording 
them in the laborer’s blood. [Applause. | 

Behold how far in advance in the method of persecuting the 
toiler are we than in the land of kings. A month ago the Federal 
circuit court at St. Louis held as violators of the law a set of men 
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who had committed the “‘ offense” of quitting their employment 
for injustices practiced upon them, and sought of the public that 
they punish their tormentors by withholding their confidence and 
patronage—a course taken from the Divine teachings. The men 
were subjected by this court to a fine and imprisonment for retreat- 
ing from assaults and calling on their fellow-mankind to help them 
obtain justice. 

In England under Victoria (her majesty) a similar course was 
simultaneously taken upon a parallel subject-matter of complaint. 
Mark that in that country, held up by us as a land of despotism, 
the House of Lords in the final appeal held such to be no offense, 
but that it was the natural course of human beings subject to no 
governmental law so long as the ‘‘ persons adopted no manner of 
execution involving a breach of the peace, riot, or tumult.” If 
this was the conclusion in the Carstens Case, in the year 1897, 
under the charter of King John, what shall we say of the ruling 
made in our land under the Constitution of Washington and Jef- 
ferson? 

Mazzani telis us that over the gate archways of his home city 
there was inscribed ‘‘ Jesus Christ is King of Florence,” and yet 
when they humbly protested against the injustice of its laws 
they were seized and bound to the tops of the highest chimneys, 
where the burning smoke would blacken them, the birds of the 
air pluck their eyes out, and the wind blow to eternity the dust 
of their charred bodies. Where is the difference from that 
medixval government and our modern republic, if we, with our 
banners bearing the ensign at our gateways ‘‘Equal justice to 
all who enter here,” shall, to silence the protest of the oppressed, 
pin their murmuring lips together with a bayonet and wither 
their just revolt with a storm of death? 

JEFFERSON'S CRITICISMS JUSTIFIED BY TIME. 


How justified at this date seems the condemnation of Jefferson 
when he asserted that these men, feeding upon their own power, 
would grow so bigoted and intolerant that the Constitution would 
be set at naught and the liberty of the citizen become a bagatelle 
to be flipped by these martinets. It was against such system of 
injustice at the instance of such men that Jefferson was compelled 
to make battle with Federal Judges Chase and Pickering in 1804. 
It was a contest of true democracy at the incipiency of this Govern- 
ment against these authors of tyranny, which alone forbade them 
sentencing to imprisonment and death, under the ‘‘alien and sedi- 
tion” laws (passed in order to countenance their conduct and give 
authority to their injustice), every citizen who dared disagree 
with the announced political views of those in power, or who did 
not vie with each other in expressing in flattering phrase a sicken- 
ing overplus of plaudits for the administration then in power. 

Strange that at the expiration of a century there could have re- 


verted the same conditions which we had hoped had been put to 
death by freedom, and that in this day they could find a sphere in 
which to reign fuli clad in the muniments of persecution and 
distress. 


NO ONE DARING ENOUGH TO IMPEACH. 

Mr. Gallatin expressed no fear on this subject until it touched 
his home abode. 

Over his own pen we have the calm assertion that whenever 
these conditions arise it is the duty of Government to “ sever at 
once the official life” of the authors of the infamy. 

Yet we have another illustration of how representative govern- 
ment is passing from the few and individual liberty of expression 
becoming choked and individual freedom of action thwarted. 
When Judges Taft and Ricks issued the first series of these ini- 
quitous orders it so appalied the sense of constitutional justice 
that the people stood aghast at such daring. Senator GORMAN,a 
Democrat, and PERKINS, a Republican (from Kansas), each offered 
resolutions inquiring into this conduct and submitting proceed- 
ings of impeachment. What became of them? The powers sur- 
rounding these judges did not intend that they should submit 
themselves to investigation, far less the visitations of justice. 
These resolutions sleep in the dusty archives of the impenetrable, 
within some Senate covey. 

In the House of Representatives two members sought an inves- 
tigation and inquiry, but their efforts, too, were soon suppressed. 

Surely the hour has arrived when the true friend of constitu- 
tional liberty must lay hands upon the enemy of constitutional 
freedom, drag him forth, impeach him by name and deed, indict 
him before the eyes of a waiting multitude, and in the people's 
forum force his guilty sins to rest upon his condemned head, 
Cowardice has no place here, nor should fear of power restrain the 
true servant of the public from this undertaking. 

“ ANARCHIST,” ““ DEMAGOGUE,” ETC. 

As for me, J realize that I will bear the charge of ‘‘demagogue” 
and “anarchist” — that which was hurled at Cesar from Roman 
galleries, against Christ from the metopes of the Parthenon, and 
against Jefferson from Monticello and Washington. It will come 
from the sources that I have ever despised and ever refused to 
serve, and in which I have awakened a ceaseless enmity. But as 


I never sought for their favor I do not fear their power. The 
sources to which I shall go for indorsement of my course are far 
beyond their control and lie with simple hearts, which will justify 
me in an honest course of right. [Applause. 

But it is not alone for their sakes that I have opened this war, 
but for the sake of Government itself, which is so seriously threat- 
ened by the continuance of these wrongs. 

Said Sir James McIntosh: 

Civil justice, equitably distributed and impartially administered, is, after 
all, the hope of free governments, which can ever be sustained against in- 
—- oem so long as that spirit of justice remains with them to worship 

These increasing offenders, increasing in their usurpations of 
the rights of governments and the liberty of the citizen, must not 
ignore the fact that for usurpations less oppressive, even in a 
kingly land, the crown was struck from the head of one Stuart, 
the head from the shoulders of the other. 

THE MENACE OF A STANDING ARMY. 

And now comes this measure asking for millions and 
—— of dollars for the purpose of the ‘‘appropriations of the 

my.” 

As I have said, none more than I will give efforts to this Gov- 
ernment to aid her in building her fortifications that she may 
oppose outward enemies; rehabilitate and construct her coast de- 
fenses to repel invading foes; but when we reflect how the past 
needs of the Army, kept up for Indian warfare and to defend the 
plains from the ravages of these red men, have been so reduced that 
even now those needs are not one-tenth of what they were ten 
years ago, and yet there is constant increase sought for apparently 
no other purpose, no other need, save the one which I charge is 
the object of the measure. 

Instead of turning to the coast States for their fortifications and 
the barricading of our shores with opportunities of defense that 
commerce may be protected and this land fortified against sur- 
prise from foreign enemies, we have here a measure framed to 
follow the lines of recommendation lately made by General Miles, 
commander of the Army, in which he would have the Army in- 
creased to 60,000, and stationed in every ‘‘commercial and indus- 
trial center,” fortifying them with bayonets and artillery, that, 
in the words of Napoleon, ‘‘they may sweep with canister and 
grape” what they can not suppress by logic and justice. In plain 
words, this is compliance with the sentiment of the unpatriotic 
Bayard, who in London, at a feast tendered him by his country’s 
enemies, described his own ple as a violent and tempestuous 
mob, ‘‘ who needed a strong hand to suppress them.” 

This measure is intended to fortify the manufactories with a 
palisade of bayonets that the poor may be frightened into sub- 
servience to unjust laws, and to the ——-* rule of masters. 
It would enforce the unrighteous decrees of ical courts 
at the point of the bayonet. And for what? That aggregated 
wealth may obtain the result of its desires. They have cut 
out channels from which flow to them from the struggles of a 

»eople a full volume of all that wealth can ask or luxury desire. 

hey now wish but one thing in life, and that to be protected in 
the exercise of these unholy privileges, and the intention of this 
measure is to bring about that end and no other. It is to insure 
to wealth complete protection in the enjoyment of their injustice 
and to menace the common poor of the land into submissive ac- 
quiescence, and should they dare rebel to hush their protests with 
the thunder of artillery. It is this spirit against which I shall 
phe fight. A free government can not be built upon this prin- 
cipie, 

. THIS GOVERNMENT MUST REST ON JUSTICE, NOT DEATH. 

If this Government shall endure, it must rest upon the justice 
of its laws. Itcan not exist upon blood and iron. LApEAGsS 

We stand affirighted at the spectacle across the seas where Will- 
iam of Germany is driven to the portals of his own castle by a 
mob flaunting the red flag in his face; Windsor Castle threat- 
ened from Trafalgar Square by a band of discontents who shout 
for liberty and defy the Throne, while in Ireland every glistening 
jewel upon the shamrock is the dropped tear of a sufferer crying 
for justice to his native land and mother country. Yet in our 
midst, a Government established for the free and by the free, 
whose safeguard was to ever be the love of its citizens for 
their Republic, and its hope of defense their devotion to the flag, 
we are met by those who would insist upon converting this free 
country intoaland where persecution and oppression reign within, 
and the frown of the fortresses of death without. [A pecan 

I can not do justice in any commendation I — maxe upon the 
concise, learned, and copious presentation of Colonel McClelland, 
in presenting the needs of tion of the Army. To the 
extent of his strictures I heartily coincide. To the end of an 
increase in the centers of population I dissent. 4:3 

THE TREND IS FOR MONARCHY. ' 

Sirs, to what does all these conditions Ihave summoned for your 
review portend? We recall Patrick Henry's frightening words 
that ‘history repeats itself.” If we shall judge the future aright 

















it must be measured by the past. None of the past Governments 

ever moved so rapidly to decay as seems characteristic of this 

eat republic of the present hour. The grandeur and power of | 
igypt faded and died when 2 per cent of its people possessed 97 

r cent of its wealth. } 

The Babylonian government disappeared when 2 per cent of its 
population owned all of its riches. Persia, that once controlled 
Asia, and under Xerxes sought to conquer Europe, vanished as a 

ower when 1 per cent of her people possessed all her land, and 
pases. whose conquering legions marched from her coast to the 
boundaries of civilization, passed away when eighteen hundred 
of her citizens owned the world. Each of these Governments, one 
in turn after the other, sought to maintain and support their tot- 
tering walls and crumbling foundations by force of the instru- 
ments of war and the muniments of death, but the martial spirit 
only incensed and stirred to frenzy those who were the objects of 
their tyranny. It neither cowed nor conquered them. 

I plead with you—not as Democrats, not as Republicans, not as 
Populists, not as partisans, or in any name other than as free men— 
to come with me, lay a strong hand upon this foe of individual 
liberty, beat back its advances, lest our Government perish be- 
neath it and with it perish all that life gives to love. 


GOVERNMENT HAS THE RIGHT TO DEFEND ITSELF. 


Let me not be understoood as denying to this Government the 
right to maintain her own defenses as a Government against a foe; 
but I do deny that there is any power or authority given by the 
Constitution vesting in any officer the right to take the armed force 
of this nation into any State, either for permanent or temporary 
use, if the object only is to suppress internal disturbance of local 
nature, whether the cause of dispute is between master and 
servant, or from any other cause. In such instance, the local con- 
stabulary, under authority of the sheriff, is alone the constituted 
authority. 

That I may be justified in my views, I go to the record to ascer- 
tain the history and meaning of article 4 of the Constitution, and 
here extend my acknowledgments to Hon. H. J. May for many 
suggestions leading to this investigation: 

The several drafts or plans of a Federal constitution presented 
to the convention, according to Mr. Madison’s Minutes, contained 
provisions upon the subject now under discussion. The resolu- 
on as presented to the constitutional convention, read as fol- 

ows: 


“That a republican constitution and its existing laws ought to be guaran- 
teed to each State by the United States.” 
‘ a=. Wilson moved a substitute, which was adopted nem.con. It read as 
ollows: 
“That a republican form of government shall be guaranteed to each State, 
and that each State shall be protected against foreign and domestic violence.” 

But the most important discussion upon the subject arose in the constitu- 
tional convention when it reached the proposed clause, which read as follows: 

“To subdue a rebellion in any State on the application of its legislature.” 

A motion was made by Mr. Pinckney and seconded by Mr. Morris to strike 
out the words, “on the application of its legislature.” 

Mr. Martin and others opposed the motion because it gave the United States 
a dangerous and unnecessary power, and contended that the consent of a 
State ought to precede the introduction of any extraneous force whatever. 

Mr. Ellsworth argued that in many cases the General Government ought 
not to interfere unless called upon. 

r. Gerry was against ‘letting loose the myrmidons of the United States 
on a State without its own consent.” He thought the States would be the 
best judges in such cases. 

en the convention considered the report of the Committee of Detail, 
Article XVIII, which is now substantially section 4 of Article IV of the Con- 
stitution, read as follows, to wit: 

_ “The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and on application of the legislature or of the executive (when the legislature 
can not be convened), against domestic violence.” 

In the draft of the Constitution, according to Elliott's Debates, reported 
by a committee of five, the following paragraphs in relation tothe powers of 
the Logumtare of the United States appear in Article VII, section |: 

“1 o subdue a rebellion in any State on the application of its legislature.” 

_ “2. To call forth the aid of the militia, in order to execute the laws of the 
Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 
erm nase, paragraphs are en from Mr. Pinckney’s draft of a Federal Gov- 


On August 23, 1787, the first part of the eighteenth clause of the 
first section of the first article was amended by an affirmative vote 
to read as follows: ‘‘ To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union. suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions.” And this paragraph is retained in section 8 of the re- 
vised draft of the Constitution, reported September 12, 1787, by the 
committee of revision. 

In the debates in the State of New York on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the paragraphs are referred to several times. 
Mr. Smith said, among other things concerning classes of society, 
by =. of quotation from the Marquis Beccaria, as follows: ‘in 
every human society there is an essay continually tending to con- 
fer on one part the height of power and happiness, and to reduce 
the other to the extreme of weakness and misery. The intent of 
good laws is to oppose this effort, and to diffuse their influence 
universally and equally.” 


The question was ably and interesting] 
y debated in the Virginia conven- 
tion. Batrick Henry said: “ Did you ever read of any revolution in a nation 
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brought about by the punishment of those in power inflicted by those who 
have no power at all? You read of a riot act in a country which is called one 
of the freest in the world, where a few neighbors can net assemble without 
the risk of being shot by a hired soldiery, the engines of despotism. We may 
see such an act in America.” - 
Mr. Madison said, in reply: “ Bat the honorable member sees great danger 
in the provision concerning the militia. This I conceive to be an additional 
security to our liberty, without diminishing the power of the States in an 
considerable degree. It appesre to me so highly a that I shouk 
imagine that it would have found advocates even in the warmest friends of 
the present system. The authority of training the militia, and appofnting 
the officers, is reserved to the States. Congress ought to have the power to 
establish a uniform discipline throughout the States, and to provide for the 
execution of the laws, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; these are 
the only cases wherein they can interfere with the militia; and the obvious 
necessity of their having power over them must convince any reflecting mind.” 

Mr. GEORGE Mason. “ Mr. Chairman, unless there be some restrictions on 
the power of calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions, we may very easily see that it will 
produce dreadful oppressions. I conceive the General Government ought to 
power over the militia, but it ought to have some bounds. When once 
a standing army is established in any country, the people lose their liberty. 
When, against aregular disciplined army, yeomanry are the only defenso— 
yeomanry, unskiliful and unarmed—what chance is there for preserving 

reedom ?”’ 

Mr. Mapison. “Mr. Chairman, I most cordially agree with the honorable 
member last up, that astanding army is one of the greatest mischiefs that can 
possibly happen.” The most effectual way to renderit unnecessary is to give 
the Gamarel Government full power to call forth the militia and exert the 
whole natural strength of the Union, when necessary. * * * The civil offi- 
cer is to execute the laws on all occasions, and, if he be resisted, this auxili- 
ary power is given to Congress of calling forth the militia to execute them 
when it shall be found absolutely necessary. 

The State governments are to govern the militia when not called forth for 
general national purposes; and Congress is to govern such part only as nay 

e in the actual service of the Union. Nothingcan be more certain and pos- 
itive than this. Itexpressly empowers Congress to govern them when in fhe 
service of the United States. It is, then, clear that the States govern them 
when theyare not. The Constitution does not say that a standing army shall 
be called out toexecute the laws. Is not this a more proper way? Wull this 

call forth the militia—as to sup- 


be denied? (Madison. ) 

For Continental perpnaes Congress may I ) 
— insurrections anc repel invasions. : Sut the power given to the States 
»y the people is not taken away, for the Constitution does not say so. (John 
Marshall.) 

Pending the ratification of the Constitution by the States the 
subject of conferring power on the United States to execute laws 
by military force was discussed, and the contention was made 
against such power that no provision was made in the proposed 
Constitution for calling out the pesse comitatus to assist the mag- 
istrates in the discharge of their duty, and that the military force 
was intended thereby to be their only auxiliary. Mr. Hamilton 
treated these objections to the Constitution as absurd, upon the 
ground that the aid of the posse comitatus was fully authorized 
by the Constitution. By the act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stats., 145), 
it is provided it shall not be lawful to employ any part of the 
Army of the United States for the purpose of executing the laws, 
except in cases and under circumstances expressly authorized by 
the Constitution or by act of Congress. 

These views are justified in the expressions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in December, 1848, in Luther vs. Bor- 
won 7 Howard, saying (page 39) and Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wal- 
ace 2, 


ex 


THE STRENGTH OF GOVERNMENT IS FOR THE WEAK, NOT THE STRONG. 


There is no doubt of the sovereignty of the United States 
throughout the United States, but it is in the one instance a civil 
sovereignty as distinguished from a military sovereignty, and it is 
this civil sovereignty which I insist Must be maintained if we 
hope for devotion from those upon whom the defense of this Gov- 
ernment must rest if the hour shall ever arise in which its exist- 
ence is assailed—the mass of common people, Mr. Lincoln’s ‘‘ plain 
people,” for whom the Government was constructed, and for 
whom it must be maintained, if maintaineditis. Power, wealth, 
and influence from whatever source do not need government for 
protection. They guard themselves within the power of their 
possessions and the seclusion of their surroundings. 

It is the weak, the uninfluential, and the poor who must go ont 
into the world’s highways to find opportunities for existence, who 
need the strength of a just Government under which they may 
toil and be protected in the results of their struggle, and it is for 
these, in the name of the sacrifices of their fathers, and of the 
endurance of those who are around and about us, that I now plead 
and ask that their rights as individual citizens be preserved, and 
that representative government be not permitted to vanish and 
merge itself into the existence of an aristocratic and monarchial 
form of government in which the powerful shall overawe the 
weak with the shadow of death. 


THOSE WHO HOPE FOR DESTRUCTION OF FREE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, let us not forget that even at this hour 
there are those around us who are seriously questioning whether 
our present form of government has not reached the highest alti- 
tude of its perfection. Bishop Potter, in his pulpit in the great 
city of New York, says that ‘we are now passing to the age of 
decadence and from henceforward must decline.” Bishop Worth- 
ington says that this is true because the poor are too highly 
educated (?), while ex-President Cleveland, in his address at 
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Princeton, charges that the Government can not continue in its 
course toward the fulfillment of its real objects unless some strong 
hand shall seize it and control the careless and irresponsible. 

For nearly a century we who love the form of this Government 
and its purpose have condemned the declaration of Alexander 
Hamilton, saying that “only college-bred men should hold hi 
places or positions of counsel in the Government, and that t 
common masses should be controlled by a strong hand and guided 
under orders to their tasks.” We little dreamed that there would 
be found those who, viewing the surrounding conditions which 
to-day exist, would say that the hour had arrived when Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s prophecy has to be fulfilled. 

Surely if there is any one duty above all others ordered of a true 
Democracy to perform, it is to curb and prevent these high-handed 
assaults on the Constitution by the men who fear liberty lest, in 
the existence of it, their offenses overtake them. Thecrowning of 
all men with an equal justice, the endowment of all men with equal 
opportunities to pursue happiness and resist the oppressor, must be 
our mission. The warfares we wage are to be for the Constitu- 
tion, not against it. Weshall have liberty and justice by the Gov- 
ernment, and not despite it. We are the open friends, not the 
secret enemies, of the Republic. 

I do not lose sight of the fact that there are those around us 
who see the fulfillment of Carlyle’s prophecy precursing the down- 
fall of this Republic. I do not forget that there are those who, 
wearying with their overwrought wrongs, dream of a vengeance 
that must overtake our country, as befell Sparta and Carthage. 
To these we send our greeting—bid them look up io the light of 
anew hope. Itis the star of thenew Democracy, Motier Liberty’s 
first offering to her redeemed generation. But, sirs, to those who 
are anxiously waiting with a hope born of their own efforts to 
wreck the system, those who court the alluring vision of a repub- 
lic shattered, wpon whose crumbled stones will arise—as when 
fell the first free France—some Louis as monarch, who would 
punish with death the voice that cried out against the divinity of 
wealth, while knighting the hand of the baron which slew his 
laborer; to all such, wherever they be, we send defiance, shouting, 
“This Republic was not born to die!” 

Our fathers who laid its foundation in their death-bleached 
bones, whosesanctified spirits keep vigil from the fadeless ramparts 
of Bunker Hill, bequeathed to their blood-bought land blessed 
immortality! Yea, more, that the sons of these fathers—our 
brothers—locked in the shock of a brother’s duel ordained from 
the bloody chancel of Gettysburg, that this ‘‘ home of the brave” 
shall be the ‘‘land of the free!” 

Upon the faith that the people will ever protect the Gov- 
ernment which Heaven has ordered them to preserve, let us, 
this sovereign House, send our country to the New Year laden 
with our dearest hopes and pledged with our endless labors to se- 
cure freedom to the citizen. 

Though we now stand ‘neath the dripping eves of a melting 
structure, let us hold aloft the Constitution, pledging our renewed 
faith and devotion to its preservation, and as a Christian to his 
Christ, the worshiper of God in the tabernacle of his Father, let 
us all again swear an allegiance to a free Government, to which 
we dedicate our efforts while living—our last bequest when dead. 
Equal rights to the poorest citizen and sovereign citizenship to the 
humblest American, shall be the creed of our life “that free Gov- 
ernment may not perish from the face of the earth.” [Loud and 
prolonged applause. } 


The Claim of the Southern Methodist Book Concern. 


SPEECH 
Oo 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4829) for the relief of 
the Book Agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church South— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: I think no man on this floor nor any member of 
this House during the past twelve years has fought with more de- 
termination the admission of what are properly denominated war 
claims than I have. I took the ground very early at home and 
here that whatever was within the proper definition of the term 
“ravages of war” was the price that the citizen of the North and 
tue citizen of the South paid for the supremacy and restoration of 
the Government, but I have never yet gone to the extent of either 
one of two things, either, first, classing a religious denomination 
that had lost its property, even by the ravages of war, asa proper 


subject of loss, and not a proper subject to be paid for, nor have 
I ever yet arrayed the mass and amount of so-called war claims 
as a reason why the Government should refuse to pay to a church, 
a college, or sem for loss incurred either by the destruction 
by our Army or by the a ation of the property to the use of 
the General Government. 

I opposed the payment of the Fairfax Seminary claim because, 
in my Bon ewsger the care and protection of the property by the 
Federal troops was a full compensation to that institution for the 
occupation which the Government troops had, and I put reel 
sition solely upon that ground, as {now remember. But step by 
step these claims have been coming here. There is only a small 
amount of them. I can say to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] that less than $1,000,000 will pay every one of the claims 
to-day asserted by all the churches of the South and by all the 
schools and seminaries of the South. 

I might stop right here to ask this pertinent question: Can there 
be, in this dawning of a better condition between the North and 
the South, an expenditure of a million dollars better than that 
to show to the people of the South and to the people of the North 
that the Government of the United States has reached the point 
of time where it is wise, can cease calling names, and can diserim- 
inate along intelligent and patriotic lines upon the adjustment of 
these claims? 

We started in here to-day with the reading of a report made 
some twenty-odd years ago, and it was stated with some consid- 
erable power of illustration that the report was written by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. 

I had heard something of the position of the gentleman at that 
time, and I knew that he had put his opposition to the claim upon 
a strictly legal basis—a legal Cone that was entirely upset by the 
report of the Supreme Court, to which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GarInEs] has referred—and I went over to-day, when 
I ought possibly to have been listening here, and asked the Sen- 
ator from Colorado how he stood now, and he told me that the 
Committee on Claims, of which he is chairman, has just oo 
upon a unanimous report to pay every dollar of this claim. {Loud 


—- 
r. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let me finish this sentence. And he fur- 
thermore authorized me, which I would not have done but for 
that, to make that statement to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to make a statement in that connec- 
tion. I also went over and saw Senator TELLER, and he told me 
he had put the claim simply upon the ground that it was a gift, 
and that if his committee were willing to give to these claimants 
$288,000 he would not stand against it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. I do not care what 
ground heputit. Itcer y gets rid of his report in 1870, This 
is just one of the things I have been trying to live long enough to 
see come. I wished to see the time come when every question of 
this character could be settled in the dawn of the light of new 
conditions and not in the darkness of former conditions. [Loud 
ey 

ow, then, it is said that there is not sufficient proof here of the 
emount of this claim, and itis a very important consideration. 
But we are told by one witness, who testified with absolute cer- 
tainty, that the expense that the Government of the United States 
caved in the matter of printing blanks alone amounted to $65,000, 
and if you would pay compound interest on that sum alone it 
would come well up toward the aggregate of this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It would amount to $419,000. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; and their 1 , a8 proven 
by the testimony, amounted to between four and five hundred 
thousand dollars. Congress after , first in one House and 
then in the other, pro to pay 0 
awhile this organization came forward 
gious organization, and we believe in doing rig 
and man. We do not want to be put in the attitude of having 
attempted, in the language of some of the ents, of ‘looting 
the of the United States,’ and there: we are willing 
to cut this down to a little over 50 per cent and take $288,000 in 
full discharge of this claim.” 

It is said that this claim has not gone to the Court of Claims. 
Weil, Mr. Chairman, I have had some kn of 


a tribunal of my country, that I 
have often been an by j 
upon amount and the question of loy 
ee Ne eee ade 
irst, eve the American Congress telligence 
ascertain the value of a claim like this, and second, it is commit- 
ting the claim to a delay of four or five years, and perhaps extend- 
—— over into a coming generation. 
ow, says the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Herpsurn}—and I 








eount in the year following the 
had been in at that time, 
affected in same direction. 

ge toa point where I can discuss a ques- 
question equity, or any other question of fact 
the question of how bad a man was upon a politi- 
cal question some time in the past. 
HEPBURN. The gentleman from Ohio will remember 
that I discussed that in view of the fact that they had no status in 
coyrt; that they could not go into the Court of Claims because it 
was n for them to establish in the first instance their loy- 
alty in order to give the Court of Claims jurisdiction. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I deny the proposition of the gen- 
tleman. Now, let me give you the law of my country as I under- 
it. The law authorizing the confiscation of property by 
reason of the owners of that property in arms against the 
Government was limited by proclamation of the President of the 
United States to the States occu by the insurrectionary army. 
So it became a very important consideration always to know 
whether or not the limitation in the proclamation of the President 
applied to the particular locality. So, in the case of the sloop 
Venice, loaded with cotton and taken out of New Orleans, notori- 
ously in the possession of the Confederates up to that particular 
time, the authorities, on attempting to confiscate the property 
found in the vessel, were met by the proclamation of General 
Butler, who said that he had got to New Orleans and taken posses- 
sion in the name of the United States of America. The Supreme 
Court of the United States said that the very moment that Butler 
issued that proclamation, in pursuance of the President’s procla- 
mation, the power of confiscation ceased, and the libel was dis- 
missed. that is the law of this country. So there was no 

er to have confiscated this property. 

Mr, HEPBURN. Then there was nothing, in the view of the 
gentleman from Ohio, to prevent these claimants having a status 
in the Court of Claims? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know; it is enough for me to say 
that this property was libeled. Proceedings were had, the libel 
was filed, and it stood on the docket of the court, and under the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States that libel was 
dismissed. Why? Because the court held that the corporation 
itself who owned the property could not commit an act of treason 
against the United States. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Does the gentleman from Ohio contend that 
the claimants did have a status, or might have had a status, in 
the Court of Claims and have gone there? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what I 4 

ae Then does not their failure to do it have any 
e ec . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It counts absolutely for nothing. The 
demolition of a public building or the destruction of a church or a 
library are all matters that the House of Representatives can as- 
certain and decide about in a few hours and much quicker than a 
Court of Claims could ever do it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman is avoiding the question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the gentleman from Iowa is taking 
up my time. [Laughter.] He is not saying anything new, al- 
though he is saying what he does say very well. My time is short, 
and I need it. 

Mr, LOUD. The gentleman will need all of his time, for it is a 
hard case. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is not a hard case, as my friend from 
California says, 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman from Ohio misunderstood me. I 
<= it was a hard case and that the gentleman would need all his 

e. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iwill not. My friend from Ilinois [Mr. 
ConNOLLY] appeals in favor of the old soldiers. It was only a 
little while that he came near being mustered out of service 
here for fighting the old soldiers. (Laughter. | 

Now, upon the question of the loyalty of this corporation—— 

Mr. CONNOLLY. For the punpen of correcting a statement 
made by the gentleman while I was on the floor, will he allow me 
to Ly ——— 

r. VENOR. What was the statement? 
3 = CELT. I stated that this corporation was publish- 
r. ‘GROSVENOR. I say it did not. I am going to answer 
that right now. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Let me—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I know all about it. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I have the evidence here in the Senate 
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Semen where he has made his mistake. 
e 
material are 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Youused your time without interruption. 


I can not be treated in this way. You know better than to do it. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. I have the record against you. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, you have not. Let me tell the gen- 

Here was a corporation. 

opens is one thing; the lessees of some of its power and 
_ another thing. 


Mr. CONNOLLY, I will show that the corporation did this in 


its own 


name. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. This corporation was organized for this 


benevolent purpose of the church—to give the benefits and profits 
of this concern to the support of the superannuated ministers of 
the Methodist Church, their widows and orphans. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. I want to show that they published this 
under their own name. 


Mr.GROSVENOR. The gentleman ought tokeepquiet. When 


my time is about expiring, I object to his making himself an instru- 
ment to prevent me from closing my speech. 


ing house a newspaper 


i  —————  ——————————— 


the gentleman’s. 
record. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio must not be 


interrupted without his consent. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 


There was being published in that print- 





Mr. CONNO . By the corporation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not by the corporation 
Mr. CONNOLLY. It was; and I have the record to prove it. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Ihave therecord, too; a different onefrom 
Ican not help that. I am being guided by my 





Now, let us see about this question of disloyalty; and I have but 


a few moments, for these two gentlemen have succeeded in about 
using up my time; they have done it quite skillfully, and I com- 
pliment them for it. 


What were these acts of disloyalty? The rebel army—I call 


things by their right names—the rebel army entered Nashville. 
They had no printing press, no type, no paper,noink, They had 
nothing except soldiers that were ready to fight; and some of them 


were armed with pikes, as I happen to know, for I got there 
shortly after they left, and they did not carry away all their im- 
plements. [Laughter.} They took possession of this printing 
house. I hold in my hand a sworn statement of how many man- 
agers, how many editors, how many printers there were; and of 
the whole number, when the government of the Confederate 
States evacuated thatcity and ran away, with our old friend (now 
dead) Governor Harris at their head, only one editor and not over 
three or four of the entire force of twenty-odd went with the 
Southern Confederacy. The rest stayed there with us. 

The Confederate government took possession of that printing 
house at Nashville, and they printed Hardee's Tactics. Suppose 
we admit that it was the printers of the book concern who did 
this; suppose the printers of the book concern printed that news- 
paper; suppose there were disloyal sentiments in that paper; sup- 
pose there was disloyalty in Hardee's Tactics; and there was until 
we invented soon afterwards a code of tactics a good deal better. 
Suppose all this were so; how do you impute the blame of this to 
the members of that corporation? Could they have refused to do 
that printing? I ask that question of any intelligent man here. 
They did under coercion just what we did to them afterwards under 
coercion. We took possession of their property and we used it to 
such an extent as we could. ‘ 

The first thing that church had to do was to issue its bonds for 
$300,000 to restore the status quo of the property—to put it in the 
condition it was when we took it. It was taken for the purpose 
of being confiscated, upon the supposition (a bad understanding 
of the law) that it might lawfully be confiscated. 

Now, gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I am going to 
vote for this bill because I believe itis right. I believe it is hon- 
est. I believe that its passage will be hailed as one of the great 
indications that the two sections of this country are going to quit 
calling each other “‘ rebels” and ‘‘ Yankees.” [Applause.] And 
I give notice that upon the first claim that may come here based 
upon the “ravages of war” I shall stand again where I have 
always stood. I appeal for the payment of this claim because it 
is a just claim, because it is an equitable claim, and because the 
God I fear and worship, the God of heaven, would not bless and 
favor a country which for thirty-five years would impute against 
a claim of this character the disloyalty of certain members of a 
church to which a great agency like this belongs, even though that 
church may have made a political blunder. {Applause. | 

I want to see these severed branches of this mighty church 
come together. Above all the other churches, I want to see the 
divided elements of the great Methodist Church come together 
again, for, in my humble judgment, that church has more power 
for good in this country to-day than any other infiuence therein. 
I want to see the Presbyterian Church, north and south, united. 
I want to see all the churches come together. I want to see this 
mighty army of the Lord's united in heart and united in thought 

















































































and action, and with the banner of Christianity at the head of its 
mighty column and the sentiment of liberality in its heart go 
forth to build up the waste places that the war made and to en- 
lighten and regenerate the world. 

‘But above all else I want the rank and file of the people of our 
country, the men who work on the farms, the men who detve in 
the mines, the men who toil in the factories, I want them to be 
taught first of all things, after their faith in God, that loyalty to 
the Government of the United States is indispensable to the high- 
est development of an American citizen, and second, I want them 
all to understand that we have reached a period of time when 
under the blessing of God the American people will again stand 
together and go forward on the shining pathway of their mighty 
destiny. 

I speed a statement of the exact facts in relation to this claim, 
taken mainly from House Report No. 61 of this Congress, and I 
publish it, among other things, for the purpose of presenting the 
true argument in favor of the payment of this claim and to put 
in comparison the merits of this claim with the merits of others 
which we have paid: 


The Book Agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church South is a corpora- 
tion chartered by the legislature of Tennessee in 1854, the object being the 
establishment of a publishing house, and thus to advance the cause of Chris- 
tianity by disseminating religious knowledge and useful literary and scien- 
tific information in the form of books, tracts, and periodicals, the net pro- 
ceeds of the publishing house being, as provided by the organic law of the 
church, set ae “for the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, upon 
annuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and children.” ith 
these objects in view an extensive publishing house plant was established in 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1856; and such a plant was in full and successful opera- 
tion when the Federal army under General Buell reached Nashville in Feb- 
ruary, 1562. 

When the army of General Buell had reached the vicinity of Nashville and 
was camped on the opposite side of the river from the city, the mayor of 
Nashville, with city officials and citizens (including among the latter the 
present chairman of the book committee of this publishing house), met Gen- 
eral Buell and invited him to occupy the city. General Buell “expressed 
gratification at the proceeding,” and assured the deputation that “protection 
to both persons anc propenty of all peaceable citizens will be fully extended 
by the Army of the United States,” and requested the mayor to so inform 
the people by proclamation. Whereupon the mayor, on the 26th of February, 
1862, issued his proclamation stating, among other things, that ‘the commit- 
tee representing the city authorities and the people have discharged their 
duty by calling on General Buell in Edgefield on yesterday. The interview 
was perfectly satisfactory to the committee. and there is every assurance of 
safety and protection to the people both in their persons and their property. 
I therefore request that business be resumed and all our citizens of every 
trade and profession pursue their regular yocation.” s 

On the same day (February 26) General Buell issued a proclamation, in 
which, among other things, he said: 

“We are in arms not for the purpose of invading the rights of our fellow- 
countrymen anywhere, but to maintain the Union and protect the Con- 
stitution. * * * Peaceable citizens are not to be molestéd in their per- 
sonal property; all wrongs to either are to be promesy corrected and the 
offenders brought to punishment,” etc. “If the necessities of the public 
service require the use of private property for public purposes compensation 
is to be allowed,” etc. 

General Builer, in his proclamation upon entering New Orleans, stated 
that “all rights of yee y of whatever kind will be inviolate, subject only 
to the laws of the United States.” The Supreme Court, in the case of the 
Venice, decided that this clause “ only reiterates the rules established by the 
legislative and executive action of the National Government in respect to 
the portions of the States in insurrection and occupied and controlled by 
the troops of the Union; and that “ wherever the national troops have es- 
tablished order under national rule the rights of person and property have 
been in general respected and enforced.” 

There was no formal surrender at New Orleans or Nashville, but in Nash- 
ville there was formal submission, while in New Orleans the mayor refused 
to give the pledge of submission, 

he orders or proclamation of General Buell were much broader and more 
definite than General Butler's; they reached to the conduct of officers and 
men, ae them against all interference with property, etc., and ex- 
pressly provided for compensation for property taken for public use. 

There, can be no doubt but what the proclamation and order of General 
Buell were intended and should have the effect of giving a ‘'full measure of 
protection to persons and property consistent with a necessary subjection to 
military government,” and that from and after February 26, 1862, citizens of 
Nashville who remained peaceable and their property could not be regarded 
as enemies or their property as enemy's property. 

The people of Nashville, after that period and until the close of hostilities, 
engaged freely in their business pursuits; the courts were open; the civil 
administration of the law prevailed; there was no disturbance of the rela- 
tions which should exist between the military and civil authorities, and it is 
owing to this condition of affairs, satisfactorily established by history in con- 
nection with this publishing house and the use of it ae See Army, that fur- 
nishes abundant foundation for this claim. There can be no doubt but what 
the property was protected by the proclamation of General Buell. This fact 
derives additional force from the proclamation of the President, dated Au- 
—_ 16, 1861, in which he declares certain States and parts of States in rebel- 

ton and exempts States and parts of States and suc territory as “inay be 
from time to time occupied and controlled by forces of the United States 
engaged in the dispersion of saidinsurgents."" And in this connection it may 
be stated that during the entire time from February 26, 1862, to the close of 
the war the ~~ of Nashville was in undisturbed possession of the Army of 
the United States. 

On the 2th of May, 1862, a libel of information was filed by the United 
States district attorney in the circuit court of the United States to sequester 
condemn and sell, and to confiscate the is of the property, real an 
pemscee!, of the corporation known as “ The Book Agents of the Methodist 

piscopai Church South.” On the 3d of June, 1862, the corporation inter- 
posed its claim to the property, gave security for costs, and asked to be 
allowed to intervene for its rights of mmoperty and ion. The bond to 
replevy the property was filed on the 4th of June, 1562. Motions were made 


and argued, pleas and demurrers were filed in the cause. The case was con- 
tinued several terms upon application of the United States district attorney. 
Finally, after numerous continuances by the Government, the cause was 
dismissed at the November term, 1865, by 
the United States. 


tion of the Attorney-General of 
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“The proceedings in the case for confiscation were conducted with as much 
regularity ahd as little interruption as if they bet ete instituted in a 

of New York. Judge Catron, one of the Supreme ju of the Uni 
States, held the court and presided with as little obstructi threat 

the enemy as he did in the Supreme Court at W: D, the national 
authority was enforced there through the courts, and they administered the 


laws, local and ‘national, so far as applicable to controversies ween citi- 
zens, as completely and effectually the tory d by the Fed- 
eral armies as could have been done in any loyal State This condi of the 
country gave the peopléat Nashville the same protection er the laws of 
the United States that is so distinctly provided for in the order of General 
Buell, viz: ‘If the necessities of the public service should require the use of 


private property for public Reet then compensation is to be allowed.’ 

“On the 24th day of May, 1 there was nothing in Nashville to prevent 
the United States, through its courts, from endeavoring to assert its right to 
confiscate this property, and when the peopers was seized and taken pos- 
session of under such pr gs, and while it continued in custody of 
the court, it was not liable fo seizure or capture by the Army. 

‘But the Government never claimed this property as captured. In both 
instances when the Government seized the — first under confisca- 
tion proceedings and then under order of General Tho it was seized 
for confiscation under the penal statutes of the United States and not as 
property the Government had acquired in any other way. 

“These statutes provide for condemnation after trial had in the courts. 
They furnish no authority for taking B property, even of rebels, without due, 
course of law. The Army can not enforce these statutes. It certainly had 
= nee oo ane jurisdiction under confiscation and oust circuit courts of the 

nite es.”” 

Again, neither a military commandant nor the courts had the right to con- 
fiscate the property of this corporation. 

‘Confiscation was possible only to the extent and in the manner provided 
by the acts of Congress. These acts were passed on the 6th of August, 1861, 
and on the l7th of July, 1862. No others authorized the confiscation of pri- 
vate property, and they prescribed the manner in which alone confiscation 
could be made. They a Government agents for seizing enemies’ 
property, and they direc the mode of procedure for its condemnation in 
the courts. The system devised was necessarily exclusive. No authorit 
was given te a military commandant, as such, to effect any confiscation. An 
under neither of the acts was the eens of a corporation made confiscable. 
Both of them had in view the property of natural who were public 
enemies, of persons who gave aid and comfort to the rebellion, or who held 
office under the Confederate government or under one of the States com- 
posing it. In no one of the six elasses of persons wae re was by the 
act of 1862 declared subject to confiscation was an artifi ing included.” 
(Planters’ Bank vs. Union Bank, 16 Wallace, ‘e 483.) 

The decision of the court that property is not confiscable is a decision that 
the persons or corporations who own such property have the right to enjoy it. 

t e arvee ite vue. = eee —— wd Rm eon 4 had —_ > his 
endeavor to confisca‘ e ol a ouse corpora was 
recognized in the cubseqnent ismissal of the proceedings. 

After General Buell had entered Nashville the corporation of Book Agents 
continued its business of publishing books, tracts, etc., and do’ job work 
for its customers until the property was taken ion of under the con- 
fiscation proceedings, and after the property was replevied it still continued 
business and remained in the possession and custody of the Book Agents until 
Soeeeenen 1863, when the entire establishment was taken possession of by the 

rmy. 

There is no contention that this paliibing house or any of the agents au- 
thorized to represent said corporation did anything, after the Federal Army 
took uae ssion of Nashville, not in perfect keeping with their obligations as 
law-abiding citizens. 

On the 28th of December, 1863, while the confiscation ings were 

nding, General Thomas issued an order, addressed to Col. J. L. Donaldson, 

Jnited States quartermaster at Nushville, stating: 

“It has been for a long time in contemplation at these headquarters to 
make an Army printing office of the Methodist publishing house in Nash- 
ville. The house has been confiscated by the United Sta Government, 
and is represented as being in every way oe for the printing of 
and orders and the binding of the same, and b run by the Govern- 
ment would save from $25,000 to $30,000 per year to the Government, without 
counting loss of time in getting work beyond the Ohio.” 

This order asserts that the house “has been confiscated.”” Such was not 
the fact. Proceedings had only been instituted to confiscate, and it was in 
the custody of the court when General Thomas ordered its seizure. 

It is clear, then, that the property was not taken as captured 
epee. General Buell's order protected it. General Thomas did not with- 
c more this protection. On the contrary, he assumed that it had been confis- 
cated. 

It was not seized, with reference to its usefulness, in any tactical or strat- 
egic sense forthe Army. It was to save money in ting for the 
ey =e * 2 , Sonera — the ~—* de ment of the a 

e law of m y necessity ngt apply. ew no re- 
spect a part of army equipment. Fue protection ven General Buell's 
proclamation and the custcdianship of the United States court placed this 
property beyond the reach of the ordinary rules which applies to enemies’ 
property. When the Government gives such protection , it as- 
sumes to pay for it if any urgent necessity requires it to apply the p 
to the public use. 

The court alone can render judgment of forfeiture in such cases and can 
alone condemn and confiscate it; and when it is p to adjudicate in 
such a manner, no other authority can take the matter ont of its hands and 
confiscate it. Congress could not do so much, and it is not poscible that a 
military prvermmens can lawfully exercise such authority; and yet this is 
the precise attitude of this matter. The property was seized by order of 
General Thomas as confiscated property while the United States was suing 
in its courts for its condemnation. 

The Government admitted its refusal to te the suit. and the 
court decided, that this prope y never was forfeited to the United States 
by the crime of its owner. tary authorities never seized the prop- 
erty as “captured or abandoned property.” In any view of the non 
property remained the property of the “* Book Agents of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South,” and was not changed by either its legs! = eer 
custody. It follows, therefore, that the order of General Buell, stating tha’ 
“if = Lay ge of the public ee a be = oe 
property to public uses, compensation ow applies in its fullest 
sense to the claim of co! tion, and since this law of com- 


nsation declared by General Buell is the same that is found in the Consti- 
sation of the United States and in all States regulating the right of eminent 
omain. 
This being so, it follows: 
First. That even though the publishing house t have been considered 
enemies’ property Due the occupation of Nashv the Federal Army. 
that from and af possession of 


r Fe 26, when General Buell took 
Nashville and issued his proclamation, it could not be so considered: that the 
oceupation of Nashville by the Federal Army carried with it “ the full meas- 
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ure of protection to persons and property consistent with a necessary sub- 


jection to mili government.” (The Venice, 2 Wallace, page 258 ) 
Second. That the property of the Book Agents of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church South was not subject to confiscation, and especially was this true 

of this —ae asacorporation. (Planters’ Bank vs. Union Bank, 16 Wal- 


lace, b 

Third, That this property came to the fullest extent under General Order 
No. 100, approved by President Lincoln, and promulgated by the Adjutant- 
General on the 24th of April, 1863, for the government of the Army in the field, 
which threw the garb of protection around “the property belonging to 
churches, to schools, to hospitals, or other establishments of an exclusively 
charitable character.” 

Fourth. That in view of this protection, and that vouchsafed to the citi- 
zens of Nashville under the proclamation of General Buell, and the laws 


which govern under such circumstances, this publishing house corporation is 
— 7 a for the use, occupancy, and injury inflicted upon its 
pro y by the 


Army. 

en the United States Army took possession of the publishing house of 
these claimants in 1863, the estimated value of the plant was $700, When 
the Government in 1865 returned the property toits owners, its assets, includ- 
ing realty, were estimated at about Exclooo, showing a loss of about 000, 
mainly due to its use and abuse by the United States Army during the war. 
These estimates are fully sustained, as will be seen from the committee's re- 
pers, by affidavits of witnesses, com of “the best class of men—no better 
o be found—gentlemen of intelligence, some of them in a high degree of the 
most conscientious regard for the truth and entitled to full faith and credit 

under all circumstances.” 
The affidavits embraced in the report of the committee are too numerous 
to admit of more than a passing notice, and yet it will not be amiss to quote 
from those given by two Government officials who had immediate charge of 


the property. 
. G. Dashiels, a man of —_ aie. afterwards for many years chief 
engineer of the Nashville waterworks department, employed by Col. J. L. 
Donaldson, Chief Quartermaster of the Army, to take charge of and run the 
engines, presses, and other machinery, and who remained in said service and 
in charge of said engines and machinery about two full years, so long as the 
Army used said machinery, testifies that “‘ when he took charge of said ma- 
sunery, 08 it was received from the Rev. R. Abbey, the agent of said pub- 


lishing house, it was very fine and costly machinery, all in excellent condi- 
tion, an culated for the manufacture of fine books and printing, which 
kind of t presses and machinery is calculated and intended to run much slower 
than printing presses for the printing of blanks and the like for army pur- 
rome 


ponent was required by the officers immediately in command to run 
the said machinery much faster than its proper capacity, and he was still 
required to run it faster and faster, for the wants of the Army were press- 
ing for blanks and other printing, until he replied to such orders that it was 
impossible to give the said machinery greater speed without the most immi- 
nent danger of tearing it all to pieces and endangering the lives of the opera- 
tives working the same. t all the time, or nearly so, that the United 
— Government used the said machinery, which, as aforesaid 
wo 
twen 


, was about 
ears, it was run beyond its intended capacity, generally at about 
-five revolutions per minute beyond. . 

deponent further says that in consequence of said machinery being 
pushed beyond its proper capacity the presses and other parts of the machin- 
ery were frequently broken and otherwise injured. Some of the most valu- 
able presses were broken five orsix times. When so broken, they were repaired 
semposeesy.20 as to answer for the printing of blanks such as the/Army re- 
quired; but in many instances it was impracticable to restore them to their 
original condition for book eine. 

“ Deponent further says that many of the printers here so engaged in using 
this machinery, type, etc., were very poor printers, and very incompetent to 
work in alm ane office, much less one of such fine and costly im- 
plements and ery as constituted this I now speak of. Moreover, man 
of were reckless and careless in using the implements, types, etc., and 
that in uence of such incompetent workmen the property in question 


damage.” 
Bvt. Lieut. Col. A. W. Wills, assistant quartermaster at Nashville, who 
was detailed under the command of General Donaldson and had charge of 
this ‘publishing house while it was used b testifies “that the 


the Army, 
demand for army printing increased tly and muah beyond the general 
anticipation, an ethodist pu g house being the only large estab- 


lishment of the sort in the South, and it being impracticable to procure suit- 
able prin machinery from the North suitable time to meet these 
demands and necessities, the said publishing house was of very t, if not 
almost or = essential, service to the Army of the Cumberland, and in con- 


sequence of and by the use of the hone and ample machinery, extensive build- 
ing, t and printing materials of the said publishing house he was enabled 
to ae the army printing at an immense saving of money to the Govern- 
ment.’ 


Colonel Wills having been in charge of the property, and in a measure 
responsible for its care and keeping, it was hardly to be expected that he 
would be wi toadmit destruction of orinjury to said property. It would 
seem, on the other hand, that he might seek to show that proper care had 
been taken of the p 7. while under his control. 

The affidavit of Colonel Wills referred to was made in September, 1873. 
On December 27, 1897, Colonel Wills addressed acommunication to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, reiterating his connection with the manage- 
ment of the p rty and the views entertained by him as to the amount 
which ought to be paid, in the following language: 

“TI do not hesitate to reiterate that the saving to the United States Gov- 
ernment through the use of this publishing house for the purpose stated was 
very in fact, immense. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that the 


force with which I was called upon 
to operate this peeping 
1 


house was composed largely of soldiers detailed 
from the service, and it is therefore not surprising that serious damage should 
ted in hurriedly dling such a large plant and fine machinery 

with comeeeerey raw and inexperienced men. 
pending: and while T cousiderel the cialas tor the tee tenga oe 
; e claim for amount origina) re- 
sented—to wit, $457,150—as large, I am fully persuaded that thesum of N00, 


have 


agreed upon by the several committees is not excessive, and that 
compensation in this sum ought not to be longer withheld.” 
It is doubtful if a case can found where an officer situated as Colonel 


Wills was, in connection with this matter, would go further than he has gone; 
and this, coupled with his high standing asa man, would seem to make his 
testimony ae of other evidence submitted) entirely sufficient 
to o—, t a era of this claim. 

t may not be amiss in this connection to state that Colonel Wills is not a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, nor a Democrat, but that 
=P a member of the Episcopal Church, and an active Republican of the 


ctest . having been postmaster at Nashville during President Harri- 
son's Administration. Colonel Wills stands high in the community, being 
the secretary of the Nashville Chamber of Commerce and the com oner- 
general of the Tennessee Centennial and International Exposition. 
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Statement of the chairman of the book committee of the publishing house, 
filed with the Committee on War Claims, avers that— 

“ Shortly after the close of the war, in fact as soon thereafter as the member- 
ship of the church was in a position to render assistance, $300,000 first-mort- 
gage bonds were issued upon the property of the publishing house to replace 
in part at least the property injured or destroyed by the Army, which bonds 
the membership of the church, including several creditors, agreed to take, 
and which was the only recourse left to us to enable the publishing house to 
continue its business." 

In 1877 the agent of the pees house agreed to accept $288,000 in full 
settlement of the claim. his was done in order to secure a prompt adjust- 
ment and because the publishing house was then in great financial distress. 
The sum of $288,000 is beyond doubt considerably jess than would be awarded 
by the Court of Claims; and yet, in order to avoid delay incident to the prose- 
cution of the claim before the Court of Claims (which, in a number of cases 
pending, has extended over a period of three to ten years), a direct appropri- 
ation is deemed preferable; and in this view of the case favorable reports 
from the House and Senate committeesfor a direct appropriation of $288,000 
have been made. 

The action Congress is asked to take respecting this claim has many prece- 
dents. Under Order No. 100, prepared with care by Francis Lieber, LL. D., 
revised by a board of officers, of which Maj. Gen. E. A. Hitchcock was presi- 
dent, approved by President Lincoln, and promulgated by the Adjutant- 
General on the 24th of April, 1863, “‘the property belonging to churches, to 
hospitals, or other establishments of an exclusively charitable character; es- 
tablishments of education or foundations for the promotion of knowledge, 





whether public schools, universities, academies of learning, museums of the 
fine arts, or of a scientific character," was exempt from hostilitiesof war. In 
other words, such property was not to be used, injured, or destroyed. except 
in cases of extreme necessity; and in such cases such use, injury, or destruc- 


tion was to be paid for. 

Acting under this rule (which, by the way, is one followed by all of the 
civilized riations of the world), the War Department and Congress have paid 
a large number of this class of claims, aggregating $400,000. The following 
are some of those paid to churches in Tennessee by the War Department: 


[Report No. 23, House Committee on War Claims, second session Fifty-fifth 
Congress, pages 10 to 14, in 





sUSI VEC. |] 

TY . > o 

Church. Date. A mount of 

| payment. 

Presbyterian, Knoxville, Tenn-..................--. June 20, 1865 $2, 600. 00 
Methodist Episcopal, Knoxville, Tenn-............... Jan. 65,1867 3, 600. 00 
Temperance Hall, Knoxville, Tenn--............--- June 11, 1866 43. 00 
Baptist, Knoxville, Tenn... ......- eS eS Sept. 9, 1867 | 1,200.00 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Chattanooga, Tenn...... Feb, 3, 1866 | 2, 450. 00 
St. Paul's Episcopal, Chattanooga, Tenn......... Jan. 23,1867| 3,640.00 
Methodist, Carthage, Tenn ........................ Sept. 5, 1866 i, 200. 00 
Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn ...................- May 20, 1865 | 4,599. 46 
First Baptist, Nashville, Tenn............ a ead Nov. 29, 1865 | 5, 000. 00 
Second Baptist, Ce ES ae April 4, 1866 | 227.20 


The following are some of the claims paid through direct appropriations 
by Congress during the past few years: 


Kentucky University, at Lexington, Ky., use, occupation, and in 


eis ae na bacidncd denn ciemebenand o0ecae cassen eacace 5, 000. 00 
Kentucky Agricultural and Mechanical Association, use, occupa 

Le Sera 7 Tt 
East Tennessee University, use, occupation, and injury --........... 18, 500. 00 
University of Alabama, for loss of building by fire during military 

operations, 46,080 acres of public land, to be applied to the erec- 

tion of suitable buildings. 
William and Mary College, of Virginia, destroyed by fire immedi 

ately after a conflict between the Union and Confederate forces. 64,000.00 
Washington and Lee University, injury to building, apparatus, and 

libraries by soldiers without authority -....- i itininet iad 17,548.00 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., use 

ici db nchhenainscshsoaionuibedentna 20, 000. 00 
Roman Catholic Church, of Charles County, Md., use, occupation, 

_., eae biteineemmeilatlach <sitiden : SEI? t, 035. 50 
Roman Catholic Church at Chattanooga, Tenn.,for useandinjury. 18,729.00 


These claims, as already stated, were paid thr: 
without the intervention of the Court of Claims; and, while they were meri- 
torious and ought to have been paid, a large number of them were not as 
meritorious as the claim presented on behalf of this publishing house. Con 
gress has, in fact, paid no war claim of this nature which in point of merit 
surpasses the claim of the publishing house. 

The publishing house, with its magnificent machinery, was taken posses- 


ms. 


ugh direct appropriati 









sion of by the Army, kept for nearly two years, used for printing blanks for 
the armies of the Cumberland and Mississippi, and the Government “ saved 
large sums of money in the printing of these blanks and books.’ Whereas in 
the case of the Washington and Lee Uni sity, the William and Mary Col- 
lege, and the Alabama University no benefits whatever were derived by the 


Government; while in the cases of the Kentucky University, the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary, the Catholic churches of Chattanooga and Charles 
County, Md., and others, the benefits derived by the Government in their 
use and occupation were but a trifle as compared «vith the large benefits de- 
rived from the use of the publishing house. 

Respecting the benefits derived by the Government. the Senate commit- 
tee twenty years ago said: “ The sum of $288,000 would be, as we understand 
the proof, a less sum than was saved to the Treasury in the use of material, 
machinery, houses, and appliances of this great printing house. This sum is 
much below the lowest estimate of any of the witnesses as to the loss actu- 
ally sustained by the claimants, and would not be adequate compensation if 
measured by such a standard.” ; 

Thirty-four years have elapsed since this property was taken possession of 
by the Army. . R. 4829, “ For the relief of the Book Agents,” isthe measure 
which the claimants respectfully ask Congress to pass. This bill has the 
recommendation of the Committee on War Claims; in fact, a similar bill has 
been recommended by four different committees during four previous ses- 
sions of Congress. This bil! appropriates $288,000. If this sum had been paid 
at the close of the war, and had. with accrued interest from year to year, been 
loaned at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, the publishing house would to- 
day have $1,000,976.40 in its treasury. If it had been loaned at 6 per. cent, it 
would to-day have $1,855,497.82 in its treasury. And if it had been loaned at 
8 per cent (the prevailing rate of interest in Tennessee and the South), it 
would to-day have $3,379,565.70 in its treasury. . 

But suppose the Government had paid only half the amount—i. e., $144,000— 
and had paid that money when it surrendered the property, the $144,000, 
loaned at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, with accrued interest from year 
to year, would have put into the treasury of the publishing house at the end 
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of thirty-two years $504,901.15; at the rate of 6 per cent, $927,220.04, and at the 
rate of § per cent, $1,689,802.86. 

Or suppose the Government (leaving out of consideration the great loss 
and damage to the poenerty? had paid only $65,000, infinitely less than the 


sum saved by it in printing blanks, etc., for its Army, and ha d that sum 
when the work was done, the $65,000, if loaned at interest of 6 per cent and 


reinvested from year to year, would now equal $219,469.97, and if loaned at 
8 per cent (the prevailing rate in Tennessee), would equal the sum of §762,- 
910.33 


In the light of these facts, it is not surprising that the late distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, the Hon. Isham G. Harris, should a short @ be- 
fore his death have written: 

“'The sum of $288,000, if paid now, will be but a meager compensation for 
the benefits derived by the Government from the use of the property over 
thirty years ago and for the injury done to the property by the Army at that 
time, and I believe Congress will fall far short of its duty if it fail to 
promptly pass the bill for the sum of $288,000."" 

Senator Harris was a member of the Claims Committee of the Senate that 
investigated the subject thoroughly twenty years ago. He favored the pay- 
ment of $288,000 then, and those who knew his sterling worth, rugged honesty, 
and the painstaking character of his labor respecting any question committed 
to his charge will admit that his indorsement should put the justice of the 
Claim beyond cavil or doubt. 

The publishing house, as already stated, is essentially an eleemosynary 
institution. It is not operated for private gain. The net proceeds of its 
business can not, under the organic law of the church, be devoted“ to any 
purpose other than for the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, super- 
annuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows,and children.” This 
posuteesy meritorious and laudable provision incorporated into the organic 

aw of the church was not disturbed even by the unfortunate division of the 
church, or the vicissitudes of war. It was made the law of the united church 
nearly a century ago; it is the law of these two great ecclesiastical bodies to- 
day, and no one has ventured to.even suggest a modification of thislaw. It 
is the fulfillment of the purposes of this law which should invoke the help of 
every Senator and Representative in Congress in the effort now being made 
to pass this measure for relief. 

"he evidence before the War Claims Committee shows “that the law under 
which the publishing house was created and the purpose for which it was 
created are being carried out in good faith; that about 2,000 souls, residing in 
thirty-one different States and Territories, are supported by annual contri- 
butions from the membership of the church and the net proceeds of this 
publishing house, and that the house dispenses this surplus in the form of 
charities without discriminations as between the States, or as between the 
ex-Federal or Confederate soldiers, Republicans, Democrats, or Populists, 
and the question as to whether the applicant for assistance is an ex-Fedoral 
or Confederate soldier, Democrat, Republican, or Populist is never asked or 
considered in the distribution of this charity. Neither are such matters 
considered in determining the fitness of the men who are selected as mem- 
bers of the book committee which controls the property, or in the selection of 
those who are intrusted with the management of the property. 

The facts are the membership of the church is composed of citizens of all 
shades of political opinions, and in the appointment of ministers or the selec- 
tion of officers of the church or church institutions the political predilections 
of members have never been considered. Moreover, it is in evidence before 
the committee that quite 33 per cent of the membership of the entire church 
resided in States which were not in rebellion, and that the charity which the 
publishing house now dispenses goes to a large number of complainants who 
reside in such States and Territories and have always had their residencesin 
sections not in rebellion; also that the great body of the church of to-day is 
composed largely of young people, a large portion of whom were not even 
born when the war began—people who are as loyal to the Government of the 
United States as any on the Continent of America; and that very many of the 
“wives, widows, and children” of deceased ame who are being aided in 
a distribution of the net proceeds of the publishing house had no knowledge 
of, or part or parcel in, the struggle waged between the States over thirty 
years ago. 

With reference to the apprehension that the passage of this measure for 
relief may open the door to untold millions of like claims, it may be said that a 
careful investigation made by the secretary of the War Claims Committee 
has developed the following facts, to wit: 

There have been presented to the War Department and Congress, includ- 
ing the Court of Claims, on account of damage, etc., to church, educational, 
and charitable institutions, exclusive of this claim, claims aggregating oe. 
922.88. Of these, the War Department has paid $102,812.59 and Congress \" 
128.59, leaving but $543,524 unpaid. 

It appears from the report of the Quartermaster-General to the Secretary 
of War and the records of Congress that upon the claims which have been 
adjusted only about 60 per cent of the original amounts claimed have been 
allowed. Using the same basis for a settlement of the remainder will require 
approximately but $320,000 to be paid. It is safe to say that the sum required 
wih not be greater, since many of the claims rejected by the War Depart- 
ment show no merit whatever, and the poseage of this bill will invite the 
payment only of claims presented on half of institutions of the kind 
named, where property was used, taken away, injured, consumed, or de- 
stroyed by the United States Army or for its benefit in some way. 

Even, however, if the remaining claims were to be paid in full, the sum, 
as will be seen, will not be very great; and ~ to pay them will only be in 
keeping with the recognized law of all civilized nations, as enunciated in 
General Order No. 100, approved by President Lincoln in 1863, which threw 
the garb of protection around “the property belonging to churches, to hos- 
pitals, to schools, or other establishments of an exclusively charitable char- 
acter.” 

The petitions laid before Congress some twenty years ago on behalf of this 
claim, as shown by H. R. 61, represent that many of the people of the United 
States of all sections earnestly desire that Congress will give just relief in 
this matter. It it believed that no private claim was ever presented to Con- 
gress that was so extensively and earnestly supported by various memorials 
and recommendations. : 

Four are from State legislatures; one from the General Conference of the 
Colored Methodist Church; others from eight of the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—viz, Bishops Morris, Janes, Simpson, Ames, Bowman, Mer- 
rill, Peck, and Haven—and many other ministers of that church; others from 
the mayor and council! of Nashville; another from the governor and State 
officials; another from all the judgesof the supreme court of Tennessee, with 
its entire bar; another from about 200 merchants, bankers, and business 
houses of Nashville; another from the chiefs of the Indian Nation west of 
Arkansas; others from all the annual conferences of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South; others from many of the leading ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, chiefly in New York, Baltimore, Washin; ,ete., and 
others from nearly 100colleges and high schools in many parts of thecountry, 
and still others from about 3,000 individual petitioners in about 100 cities and 
towns in 25 States. 

Tese last include about 120 governors, ex-governors, judges, and members 
of Congress, and full 500 other prominent men in civil office, the 
being mostly lawyers, doctors, and clergymen of all denominations, and other 


and iucluding all religious beliefs— 


Protestants. To may be added the numerous 
from all of representing 


sented to Congress at the Fifty-fourth and the present session, including 
resolutions, poeeens, and letters from members of the present 


Bishops of Church and the present College of 
ops of the African Methodist opal Church, all earnestly invoking Con- 
gress to promptly give the r a for. : 


I furthermore present here the petition of W. H. M 
chairman of the book committee, dated January 17, 1896, and the 
petition of the bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the letters of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 


the action of the joint commission repeeeeenns all forms and 
phases of Methodism in the United States, recommending the 
payment of this claim, 


PETITION OF W. H. MORGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOOK COMMITTED. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 17, 1896. 
DeAR Srr: Your honorable committee has Roping before it a bill “for 
the relief of the Book Agents of the Methodist ssoopa) Church South,” de- 
signed to indemnify the pub’ house | ny map Tenn., for 
use ¢ and injury to the property of said publishing house by the Army dur- 
© war. 
his measure, which has been pending so long, I trust will now receive 
the favorable consideration of © The bill was introduced many 
years ago, and several reports have made by tees of the Senate 
and House recommen the bill for ‘ ponhies house is 
very much in need of thisfund. The house, as stated by the Conaunenes 
committees, is essentially an eleemosynary institution. e net proceeds 0! 
its business can not, under the organic law of the church, be devoted “to 
any purpose other than for the benefit of the tray 


, supernumerary, su- 
rapnuated, and worn-out ers, their wives, ws, and children,” 
pe This has bee 


nm so during the existence of the church. It is so now, and ne 
attempt has ever been made toc the law; and it be safely 
that no such attempt will ever be e, even if it were toa te 
or modify the law. A large numberof people residing in thirty-three 4 

ent States and Territories are supported by contributions from member- 
ship of the church and the net proceeds of the yaplicting house, general 
depression peoveiing i the past several rm has individual con- 
tributions and curtailed the net profits of business of the publishing house, 
so that there has not been a time in many ay when the helpless of the 
church were more in need than now, and when tho passage of pending 
measure would give more needful relief. 

The sum adjudged by the several honorable committees of the Senate and 
House to be due is, at this late date, but a meager compensation for the use 
of and injury inflicted upon the publishing house over a partes of a century 
ago, and it is to be hoped that your honorable commit will, during the 
poseane apanien of Congress, take such steps as may be necessary to ‘‘ restore 
this great c y." 

It may not be amiss in this connection tostate that “shortly after the close 
of the war—in fact, as soon thereafter as the membership of the church was 
in a position to render assistan 000 first-mortgage bonds were issued 
upon the property of the publishing house to Fomiece in at least the 
property injured or destroyed by the Army, which bonds membership 
of the church, including several creditors, a: to take, and which was 
the only recourse left to us to enable the pu house to continue its 

usiness.”’ 

Your petitioner having heen for twent; a years a member and the sec- 
retary of the “ book committee,” and ng since 1890 chairman of said 
board, is entirely familiar with the affairs of the pu house. The 
‘book committee ” is to the publishing house what a of directors is to 
a bank orothercorporations. It controls the of the house in the same 
manner as of control the affairs of 8, so that as a mem- 
ber of said committee, and as secre and , your petitioner is 
thorou uly soupatntes with the affairs of said institution. 


urch 
States, and while the sympathy of membership may have 


ess was largely in harmony with the sentiment in the respective 
orn ries wae the = traly 


t of thi ablishing house, in the ae of 
c sition, ne dleceloninediaes ve eon made in the appropriation the fund. 
The questions have never : “Was hea or Confederate 


ldier?” “Was he ore ielgalt “Inte abe Pop- 
octiert  Prokititinnit?” ee hale boot adaeeatees tae 


ence to such matters w a just ee ving to needy in 
Illinois, Indiana, and other States and Territories of North and West ne 
same pro rata that was accorded to the needy of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
other States of the South. This rule has also prevailed ina the selection of 
officers of the church and membersof the “ book “which 
of your pe- 
work of 


the affairs of the pu house. Take for example the case 
titioner, who, as already sta has been connected with the active 
the book committee for about Casty peers, being now its 

When R. B. Cheatham, as mayor of Nashville. on that 
memorable day in Fe ‘ to invite General to 
occupy the city, your peti! with 


the Hon. James itworth, for many a colleague on 
tee, accompanied the mayor and appro action, and Sages Bee 
reached the city your was one of the very few w — 

with passes to go and come at will through the and one of the to 
Wham Wes aives © poral to Sagenteice eapye as needed for use 


of the h » 

It is well known that peti is not a Democrat and has never 
been. The first Presiden’ vote cast him was for William Har- 
rison, and the last for his the Benjamin H. 
facts are not unknown. your tioner has never from 
the house his best friends, mem of the Methodist Church 
South, with w he has been associated, as well as those associated with 


him on the book committee, know these facts to be true. 

a your petitioner has for sixteen y been an active member of the 
: oa of Gonatete of the Teeneses 
or colored men, established 
Freedman's Aid Society; which has annually under per- 
Yislo, up to Gye seamiber of SP vat to being suapst ied aid 
from. the North, East, an est the urch. 
The Hon. William G. Brownlow, like 


waters of this institution, th 
views, were the original peerporetors ot institu the 
Haven and Wiley, of the N Solge fo 5 Soom of years prewanss of 
board; so that w te cabinet Oolong 
our petitioner as presiden ma that 
of confidence i astuien man te ie ceed ab een emliiee eeeaee 
@. 
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his intention to burden the 
ting to his career in 
been done mainly for 
house of which 
knows neither 


is » 
our petitioner is digressing. 


ne chairman of the 


ife, and he begs for having done so, it ha 
the pu oO ting. if he may, that the 
he, as of the book committee, is the / 
North, South, East, nor West in the tion of its and that its 
charities are dispensed wi in perfect keeping with the aims 
and pw for which ty was erected years before anyone 
dreamed of a stmugale between the States; in truth, the article of the organic 
law relating to tribution of the net proceeds of the publishing house 
rom the law as ed near a century ago by the founders of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
In the hope of a further indulgence by the honorable chairman and the 
committee your petitioner will relate a coincidence in connection with the 


management of publishing house which had not to him until in 
a conference a few days since with friends ting the pending claim it 
was developed. Itis : That the book co ttee has had connected with 


it in prominent ways a number of leading men who are stanch popemmeans, 
and that the most active and influential chairmen of the board who have occu- 

ied that position for a period exc twenty years were either original 
Gnion men or Republicans, or both. for example, Hon. James 
Whitworth, who held the Office of the committee for about ten 
years; an old-line Whig, never a Democrat, one of the few prominent citizens 
who, with your petitioner, accompanied Mayor Cheatham to invite General 


Buell to take ——_ of the city of Nashville. 5 
Judge Whitworth was at the e paige of the county court of this (Da- 
vidson) county. So loyal was Judge Whitworth considered that no oath was 
required of him other than that to which he had subscribed upon his induc- 
tion into office prior to the inauguration of war, and the court under his ju- 
risdiction was permitted both by the military authorities as well as Governor 
Johnson, d his term as weticons vernor, to continue and discharge 
its functions without interruption ough the period of war to the end 


of his term as iis in 1866. 

Again, the nm. Edwin H. East, who held the office of chairman of the 
book committee for a term of four years, was an old-line Whig, never a Dem- 
ocrat, and was the private secretary of the Hon. Andrew Johnson during 
his term as military governor of Tennessee. : 

While your petitioner realizes that these facts have no direct bearing upon 
the merits of the claim, he hopes he may be pardoned for having brought 
them to your attention and thus been enabled to demonstrate that neither 
the church nor the publishing house have been influenced by personal or 

litical considerations in dispensing its charities or in conferring places of 

nor and trust upon its members. ; 4 

And now, in conclusion, divesting the question of all other conditions 
with which it is surrounded, save the assurance of protection vouchsafed by 
General Buell in his proclamation, the court prosestings  eneeines over by 
Justice Catron, of the United States Supreme Court, ually declaring the 
eee not subject to seizure or tion, the subsequent seizure and 
admitted use of and injury to said property, the laudable work in which the 
publishing house is engaged, and it appears to your petitioner that justice 
to a large class of destitute and helpless people whom it was created to aid 
calls for the prompt passage of the pending measure, and your petitioner 
earnestly prays that such action may be taken. 

W. H. MORGAN, 


Respectfully, 
Chairman Book Committee. 
Hon. THAppEevs M. Manon, 
Chairman Committee on War Claims. 
PETITION OF THE BISHOPS OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 20, 1896. 
At the bishops’ council of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in ses- 
sion at Baltimore, at which Bishops H. M. Turner, W. J. Gains, B. W. Arnett, 
B. F. Tanner, A. Grant, B. F. Lee, M. B. Salters, and J. A. Handy were pres- 
the following statement and resolution were unanimously adopted, to 
wit: 
We, the bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, representing 
a membership of a haif million of souls, residing in different States of the 
Union—North, East, South,and West—are persuaded that the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress for the relief of the Book Agents of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South is entitled to favorable action by Congress. 
Honorable committees having at various sessions of Dongyess adjudged 
the claim to be due, we are persuaded that payment should no longer be 


The publishing house of the church is an eleemosynary institution, not 
operated for private gain, the net proceeds thereof being appropriated to 
the relief of “supernumerary, superannuated, and worn-out preachers, their 
wives, widows, and children.” that this claim stands on higher 
than many of the claims which have been presented and siveaty ai 
a We believe, the several committees of the Senate and House, that 
the law of the land, justice to a large and helpless class of people, a mag- 
nenepcne ae on the part of the Government toward the beneficiaries in a 
t ch Lom has been injured through its action, popular sentiment 


ome 


orth and South, and the heartfelt desire of the people throughout the 
country for a perfect restoration of peace and amity between them, all con- 

cur in suppo: the recommendation.” 
ed, on in behalf of the bishops’ council of the African Methodist 


Episcopal Church, this the 20th day of January, A. D. 1586. 
H. M. TURNER, 
Senior Bishop. 
B. W. ARNETT, 
Secretary of Bishops’ Council. 


LETTERS OF BISHOPS OF THE ‘Mergopist Episcopal CHURCH. 
REV. BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D. D., LL. D. 
Sethe Sinden Wasntnoeton, D. C., December 17, 1897. 
e of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

I have a knowledge of meas for the of the Publishin, 
House of the Methodist E iecopal urch South, at Nashville, which oo 
ve ng in Congress for many years, and have had occasion with indi- 

Senators and Representatives to urge the immediate passage of a bill 
for the relief of this institution. I am fully persuaded that the claim, as 
recommended for payment by the several committees of Congress, is a just 
one. This Pal ng bemee mrpresenae a great Ca . it prow over a 

ears since suffe grea 088, an 
claim i not to be longer deferred. — _— —— 
Iam, rauch respect, yours sincerely, JOHN F. HURST. 

I most cordially append my name to the above statement.* 

CHARLES C. McCABE. 


*Bishop McCabe, of Fort Worth, Tex., in transmi! the indorsement, 
If that Will wee oe, Palit cies apeand my Tiekeae wil coset bo 
this effort. I believe you will” nile _ 


REY. BISHOP BOWMAN, D. D., LL. D. 
EVANSTON, ILL., December $7, 1897. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled; 

From my knowledge of measures proposed for the relief of the Publishing 
House of Methodist Epi Church South, which have been pending 
in Congress for years, I am fully persuaded that the claim as recommendec 
for Se by the several committees of Congress is a just one and ought 
nef, 2 longer Sofarees. . iia 

$s pu g house represents a great charity. 
Respectful 


fully, » 
THOMAS BOWMAN, 
One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


REV. BISHOP EARL CRANSTON, D. D. (LOCATED AT PORTLAND, ORBG.). 
To the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I sincerely trust that it may be the pleasure of your honorable bodies to 
grant to the Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
the relief asked by that religious corporation for use of and damage to its 
property during the war. 

. © publishing enterprises of both the great Methodist Episcopal organiza- 
tions in this country represent a form of Christian beneficence which I believe 
it to be good public policy to protect. All the profits of these institutions are 
devoted to the circulation of wholesome literature and the support of worn- 
out ministers and their wives and orphaned children. 

I can not complacently regard the application of the principle of confisca- 
tion to such an institution by our National Government; andift any act of our 
national legislative bodies could be more significant of the new and happier 
era of the Republic than would be the measure under consideration, I am not 
able to name it. 

As to the amount asked and the data upon which it is estimated I have no 
information. I venture, therefore, to express myself solely with reference 
to the principle and policy involved in the special legislation asked at the 
hands of the Congress of the United States. 

Very respectfully, EARL CRANSTON. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., December 27, 1897. 


REV. BISHOP W. X. NINDE, D. D. 
Derrrotr, Micu., December 23, 18 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

I am profoundly interested in the passage of a bill for the relief of the 
Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Nashville, 
Tenn. I hope the prayer of the petitioners will be speedily granted. 

W. X. NINDE, 
Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


REV. BISHOP JOHN M. WALDEN, D. D., LL. D. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 24, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled. 
HONORED GENTLEMEN: [I am advised that the measures proposed several 


7 






years since for the relief of the Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, at Nashville, are still pending in Congress. As the payment 
of this claim has been recommended by sev l Congressional committees, 
jts just character is beyond question. This publishing house is a denon 








tional trust managed by the church to which it belongs f« 16 productior 
and dissemination of religious literature and for other charitab! 
From personal knowledge I know that its usefulness has been limiter 
of the loss it suffered during the war—a loss by which it has been 
for more than thirty years. In my judgment the payment of an equ 
sum through an act of the present Congress would be among th 
commendable efforts being made to restore patriotic fellowship throughout 
our country. Hence, with highest respect, I would hereby ask that Congress 
take final and favorable action without delay. 
Yours, sincerely, JOHN M. WALDEN. 









rans ‘ 


BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., December 31, 1897. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 

For many years I have been persuaded of the just 

presented by the Publishing House of the Methodist 

This great charity, which is of individual profit 

devoted to the aid of worn-out ministers, their widows an 

serious and almost ruinous loss during the war—loss which still limits and 

embarrasses its work. I trust that the claims already admitted to be just by 
Congressional committees will have early and favorable decision. 

Respectfully, yours, as 
DANIEL A. GOODSELL, 


A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopa! Church, Resident at Chattanooga, 


THE REV. D. D. 


in Congress assembled 
of the claim for relief 
1urch South 


10Se income is 
rphans, suffered 






to none 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D. 
ToPppKaA, KANS., January 1, 1898. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembl. 
The claim presented for the relief of the Book Agents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South is just. The cause which this business firm repre- 
sents is deserving of your perfect confidence and your active offort. The 
claim rises above all sectional and partisan limits. The recognition and re- 
lief sought would exert a blessed influence on all sections of our common 
country. ss ee 
Sincerely, yours, JOHN H. VINC 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church and Chancel f 


THE REV. BISHOP R. S&S. FOSTER, 
42 Etim HILL Av! 
It gives me leasure to express my sincere judgment that if in some war 
Congress can find it possible, it will be a noble and worthy deed to furnis 
the relief sought by the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
Very truly, yours, 


THE REV. 


7 
a; 


a 
ENT, 


D. D. 


nuB, Roxbury, MAss. 








R. &. FOSTER 


DECEMBER 30, 1897. 


JOINT COMMISSION REPRESENTING 5,000,000 Mernopists RECOMMEND 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE CLAIM. 


The following joint commission on federation was appointed by the gen- 
eral conferences of tho Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, to wit: Bishop John F. Hurst, D. D., LL. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Bishop W. X. Ninde, D. D., LL. D., Detroit, Mich.; Bishop 8. 
M. Merrill, D. D. TL. D., Chicago, Iil.; Bishop John C. Granberry, D. D., 


LL. D., Ashland, Va.; Bishop R. K. Hargrove, D. D., LL. D., Nashville, Tenn; 
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Bishop W. W. Duncan, D. D., LL. D., Syegtantues, 8.C.; Rev. E. E. Hoss, 
D.D., LL. D., Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. R. J. Cooke, D. D., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Rev. H. G. Jackson, D. D., Chicago, Til.; Rev. L. B. Wilson, D, D., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. G. G. N. McDonell, D. D., Waycross, Ga.: Rev. John H. Dye, 
Helena, Ark.; Judge T. B. Sweet, Topeka, Kans.; Judge T. H. Murray, Clear- 
field, Pa.; Judge Walter Clark, Raleigh, N.C.; Col. Asa Holt, Abilene, Tex.; 
Prof. ve. Jones, LL. D., University of Mississippi; R. T. Miller, esq., Coy- 
ington, Ky. 

This commission convened in Washington, D.C.. January 7, 1898. Atases- 
sion of the commission held at Foundry Church, January 8, 1898, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted, to wit: 

* Resolved, That this joint commission, having heard that a bill is zow be 
fore the Congress of the United States providing for the payment of the long 
delayed claim of the Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South against the Government for occupancy, use, and damage during the 
war, expresses the wish that this bill may receive the careful attention of our 
representatives in Congress and that a just result may be reached in the 


premises.” 
Bishop 8. M. MERRILL and 
Bishop JNO. C. GRANBERRY, 


Chairmen. 
Rev. E. E. HOSS and 
Rey. R. J. COOKE, 
Secretaries. 
Standing with these men, mighty leaders of a mighty host, men 
of great learning, broad patriotism, unquestioned piety, loyal to 
God and the interests of man, faithful to country and Loans and 
all that is true and great in Americanism, I am not ashamed to 
take my stand in support of a proposition to the investigation of 
which these men have given time, examination, and thought. I 
believe the claim isa justone. I believe:to refuse to pay it would 
be a wrong; and for myself I take the responsibility, which I will 
not shirk, of voting for the passage of the bill. 


Armor-Plate Factory. 


Armor ~ for our naval ships must be made in that locality where perfect 
work can be combined with economy; and there is a locality where the best 
armor plate can be manufactured for less than $300 a ton. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 7, 1897. 


The House having under consideration a resolution that ‘*so much of the 
President's message as relates to the naval establishment and the construc- 
tion of vessels for the Navy be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs’ — 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the resolution now under consideration it is 
proposed to refer tothe Committee on Naval Affairs— 

So much of said message as relates to the naval establishment and the 
construction of vessels for the Navy. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition in- 
volves questions of the utmost importance to the people. The 
great progress which has been made in the building up of power- 
ful navies by all the principal nations of the world makes it im- 
perative that we use every available means to construct ships of 
the very highest type, with their sides covered with armor plate 
manufactured from steel of the best possible quality. The pos- 
session of such vessels is absolutely necessary for the defense of 
our great seacoast cities, the extension of our commerce through- 
out the world, and the maintenance of the dignity and honor of 
our Government. 

FOREIGN INTERCOURSE AND MARKETS ESSENTIAL TO HIGHEST PROSPERITY. 

I have prepared the following table, in which I compare the 

roduct of eight leading staples of the United States with the pro- 
uction of the same articles by the balance of the world: 

Table showing the products of the United States, and also the products of the 
vest of the worl’, and the per cent of the production of the United States of 
the eight leading staples. 


Article. United States. oa Percent. 


TO a aes aerate al dele tons.. 15, 957, 614 
Coal and lignite do... 72, 426, 366 
Pig iron......... éanean nied hie 9, 446, 308 
6, 114, 834 

809, 748, 000 

467, 108,000 

2, 151, 139, 000 

9, 901, 251 


S| S42eSR88 
SUAR 


PIED s 6 wrinnes anda te Ceieasins | euneipengnonanat onvibiainkeees 


These statistics show that we now produce nearly half the steel 
of the world, more than two-thirds of the cotton, nearly nine- 
tenths of the corn, and if we leave out wool we produce almost 


half the staple products of the earth. We have but about 4 per 
cent, or one twenty-fifth, of the population of the world, and it is 
evident that to continue our progress we must have foreign mar- 
kets and foreign commerce; and to protect themerchantmen sail- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes we must possess a fleet of efficient 
ships manned by our brave and true officers and men. But even 
more important than this is the defense of our great cities. 
OUR DEFENSELESS CONDITION ELEVEN YEARS AGO. 


On June 18, 1886, I made a ch on this floor, in which I men- 
tioned the principal armored ships of foreign nations, and stated 
er nag were over twenty ships belonging to foreign nations 
which— 
could float in 30 feet of water off Coney Island beyond the range of any guns 
in our forts, and throw projectiles weighing 2,000 pounds into the business 
portion of the city of New York, 

We have made vast improvements in our ships and guns since 
that time, but foreign nations have far outstripped us in naval 
progress. 

ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY A NECESSITY. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that the ships which our Government 
is now constructing and which we propose to construct should be 
built in the most superior and perfect style possible. I contend 
that they should be covered with armor plate without a single 
flaw or imperfection. I contend, Mr. Speaker, that to do this our 
plate must be constructed by the Government and under the ex- 
clusive management and supervision of our naval officers; and I 
shall endeavor to show that there are places in our country where 
this work can be done with great economy and perfect satisfac- 
tion, 

In order to illustrate the necessity of this and to inform Con- 
gress and the country of the armaments possessed by other nations, 
I submit a carefully ee table showing the armored ships 
now in commission in the principal nations of the world, all 
armed with guns ranging over 9 miles, and many of them 
having a range far exceeding that distance; and all of these great 
naval fleets have been built since my speech of 1886 except those 
ships whose names I have marked by a star. 

FOREIGN NAVIES. 


Foreign armored ships afloat armed with guns ranging over 9 miles. 


Nation and ship. 


Great Britain. 


Jupiter 

Mars.....- 

Prince George 

Victorious.... 

Magnificent - 

Majestic...... 

Barfleur 

Centurion 

Empress of India 
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Resolution 


eee eae laiieiirian éeeaietes 
PETAL DOVER. «2 ccccc cctnnscctninstnicwesnes auth 
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Camperdown * 

EY * -ccnccvsces whteeeusenesubntn os Rethalagusteniba 

Howe * 

Collingwood 

Colossus * 

Edinburgh * 
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FOREIGN NAVIES—continued. 
Foreign armored ships afloat with guns ranging over 9 miles—Continued. 




























: Maxi- am li- 
Nation and ship. mum | Draft.| ‘Gp | ber of 
armor. lguns.| Suns. 
Fe a Rpkghatdenmnenie 
Great Britain—Continued. Inches.| Ft. in. —_— 
Pomel git <n. 2 conic vasncecsnveensce~ 20 eee eceeeeees 6 2% 9 2) 92 
Blake ....... .-.-++++000---00 veeeee coe ees eee eeee-+--- 6 2 9 2 2 
GPE kdne ccncesccccecceceesecce cece sscese seccee 6 27 0 2 9.2 
POWORT lvoe cncd cccccccec ces cove ccccnccs concewccce= 6 27 0 2 9.2 
France 

9 
Matishdch gente seinonve-osesenencaasigpensaceiih 7.7) % 8K 3] lhe 
v.71 @ of 2| 1.8 
Jaureguiberry .- ........-...c00.--eneeeeencceesees 7) 2 0 | 2| 108 

= 2 2 
Carnot. 2.22... - 20 coe cee cnccen ce nnee concen ceneceeees W.7) 2% 2 A 2 ae 

e 2 2 
echin Marbdl? 2 sisi Asi cteisel nee W.7) 62h 3! ihe 
Breen © oink Bicbis owe 0k endeen occace senses nesses 17.7) 2% 3 3 | 13.4 
Hoche * ... .. . 222 2 oe nnn cnwe nnn n ce ccnn coeneeeeecee esse 17.7) 2 8 { 3 =é 
Met. 5, . cnckndidadtiiiwobs cewdentn cpeseseiel 7.7) 2 3 4; 13.3 
i 7:7) 2 3) 4] 133 
Neptune * Sl ee, i a ce one bon unsededeeadasend 17.7 27 3 4 13.3 
DIE IE © he kccvindus cose cess ccns wccces cuscoue 21.6]; 26 0 8} 14.5 
Fee nn od - ca ubbd bn adintnds ccowessanion woos} 21.6) B O 3} 14.5 
ATRIIGE BE oc cccmbitethadedccscedcuscteschant 21.6; 2510 4 13.4 
Courbet (ex Foudroyant)*..........-.--------+--- 15 4% 1 { ; | a? 
Deven Sek nic aea hasec isn ack csc inedens 15 24 1 q : =e 
Modine ait oe ee. Laan ctecnnd tens 13.7| 24 4 8| 10.6 
Caliban sein entedibeites scnn<naanepatinnenninn $6) ws §| Be 
PE Scie sh ian cionilaiibltl 86) @ 3k > | ry 
Richelet. .... .--..-..-2-.-.0scnseecs~ evnesecneseees 8.6) 2911 6) 10.6 
Petts icdincctnscccess cucscasscevestscstecests 7.8) 2 3 8] 10.6 
Ca, Slik hi cides ec cieedbiiiet eed 7.8) 30 0 K ‘ +t 

DORTE baiknktckdeces ence cénedudantubehdacénakewed 18.1} 21 9 2} Ww 
JOU. sis wncesewe concn dives ter Snanc ewgececeuna 3.1] 21 9 2) 13.3 

Presa icivdas acieneeatdbobsdbenevecueneubuate 18.1) 21 9 2) 13 
VOI a dncglsivoepacniacnnesedenqoercccnecerce surveys | 1] 29) 2) i383 
CR aks Bi biitn sien ohaineniake ina wharbe ncabeind 19.6) 23 7 2) 16.5 
Tee Foc oc ccns cacines Stns ene coccce connssac 19.6) 2 % 2) 16.5 
ReQUit ® ... dno ccce ce ennsencneessnceccen coco rene enne 19.6] 23 7 2| 13.3 
TPT Teddi cnccdtadbnnwenace orcncesovesepescncsss 19.6) 23 7 2) 16.5 
Da iia tip Ba ierrle tee canace-ns ahveanminsdte 19.6) 21 5 2] 13.3 
Fulminant * 12.9] 2 0 21 10.6 
Tonnerre* ... 12.9) 2 3 2] 10.6 
Tonnant* ... 17.7 17 3 2} 13.3 
Vengeur®* ... Sieepeheae pete ---| 12.9] 17 8 2) 13.3 
Tempete............ Shesaahepestuailine ce ---| 123.9] 17 3 2) 10.6 
DER ncwabitteencticnss cknneamasho county 9.4]; 1110 1 10.7 
CI i tn cn wncis subbeceteonne 9.4 11 10 1 10.7 
PRIORI clatinn docbaibtcins cocks cuctsasocescosacts 9.4; 1110 1} 10.7 
DPE. s cudkhupeblibihteiticdsineswes seudentias ehweanec gees 9.4} 11 10 1} 10.7 
PRN itd tht ein chtnnns nguatiiihndnes wodbnutl 9.4; 10 2 1 9.4 
I cickec eh ttn necne Rinmtans ove eorkiecwns tewhd 9.4; 10 2 1 9.4 
OE cee at Reh ash ustconstnibtinadinascestian 9.4; 10 2 i | 9.4 
PR Rekaceslindthlierssecccponsaungecmasas Hasebe 9.4] 10 2 1] 9.4 
CRD sie nisls cconccetanesdetvegduveccauaca | 5.5 2 6 4 9.4 
eed bd nh sndcnaknalbaanghes acute | 8.6) 18 6 2 9.4 
Ee ae 8.6) 18 6 2\ 9.4 
eee ae wund ohalisidoveeuiinwatind 9.1) 2 6 4] 9.45 
2 ODOM n csdnctcebds cotccecens ccen secs vewens cussec 91) 21 4; 9.45 
UNRNINNNT aiahinddlinsiglibbanacddy aidsabiovs .ocnin | @1) Mol 4) 9.45 
Vie Ar aidinbegeeesbtinses<atceeccih coe |} OL] BO 4) 9.45 
5.9 23 :«O0 6 9.4 
5.9) BO} 6) 94 
4 | 2467 2 9.4 

15.7; 2 0 4 12 

15.7] 2 0) 4] 10 

15.7) 26 0 4; 12 

16.7 | 26 0 4/ 12 

15.7; 2% 0 4; 12 

| Bu) 4) B 

. - 

[oe aes wise) | 2 

i iindniihnesduneaasedenedenue 6 2 

ae Ss |wesi ela 

Tchesme * . Eells ae fe 18 26 6 6} 12 

ROU ic anetee 18 2 6 6 12 

faye I 4 23 0 2) 12 

Imperator Alexander II...._.............-........ 4 23 0 2} 12 

FOGGY VOR NGaieN 23 9 4 2 

Admiral Grele.. Tae hand Gide Ghinhiceandntinnaweda 4.5) 18 0 3; ll 

ip aavidhaeebleGehtirnahinhecee ccenn 45; 18 2) 3] ll 

Admiral § a eee bwtncaibewadebceneanchitain samen 6 1s 0 2; li 

Admiral Tehitchagoff ooo ooo 22 6 | iol 3| 1 

9 13 6 2/1 

16 13 6 2 2 
14.2} 2% 6] 4] 135 
17.7} 2 6 4; 13.5 
17.7] 2 6 4/1 13.5 

17.7| 2 2 4| 17 

17.7] 27 2 4) 17 

17.7| 2 2 4) 17 

19 31 2 4| 17 

19 31 2 4/17 

21.61 27 4 4/i 10 
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FOREIGN NAVIES—continued. 
Foreign armored aye afloat with guns ranging over 9 miles —Continued. 

















; i | Maxi- | frum Cali- 
Nation and ship. | mum | Draft.| of ber of 
armor.| | g guns. 
j i uns. 
$$ e——_ \ | — 
Italy—Continued. | Inc he s.| Ft. in lTuches, 
ee a acc cern ning dendaheseeooese | 21.6) 27 4 10 
eth endenténcedssdeundecas cau 5 | 1910 2 10 
Fieramosca | 1.9 ; 19 4 2 10 
Stromboli -- 19] 18 8 2 9.3 
Vesuvio -.. 19] i8 8 2 9.8 
i Aenialdbscdnesreterecencns ; 19] 18 8 2 9.8 
EEL EET 2 18 6 2 10 
Austria. | 
' 
Kronprinz Erzherzog Rudolf -...... sito ahapigthaisiads | 2 | 3! 8 12 
— CR eth nd diieen des bane snkeanienoane 14.5) 2410 6 9.4 
tend iee til an A enadinconndsoens “te sae 8 8 10.2 
Kronprinzessin Erzherzogin Stefanie ......... “| ot ms 2 12 
Erzherzog Albrecht . tees 9 2 0 8 9.4 
Kaiserin und Kénigin Maria Theresia. “ane 3.9 | 20 0 2 9.4 
I a a. cencinbenn obeeseeeces 3.6 18 7 3 9.4 
I i ene cense 3.6) 18 7 2 | 9.4 
Germany. | } 
Ae cdi enmtuiet bientn wasrenstint .. ms. eh 66 Oe 
Weissen burg -. i alithelih dblenes, citadel 15.7 2464 6 ll 
Kurfurst Friedrich Wilhelm.............. 15.7 24 4 6 ll 
es os Ci niewancesce 15.7 | 24 4 6 il 
Kaiser ._. te hae te teboeenawe aceeida 10 2 4 6 ll 
ge 10 2 4 6 il 
nas a 12 25 6 18 9.4 
EE Sn I, «sche aa deeullaiia dececeshaaneb 11.5] 2% 3] 4 10.2 
NE St a ee 11.5) 2 3) 4} 10.2 
ihe a ie adi ah dedi ei dhliulinn iratmmeiiainiin 16 || 19 8 § 10.2 
SS SMES STL TL ATE OS SPEAR | 16 | 19 8] 6| 102 
srexttemberg® oncdous setesdactas seus icine aeneamend | 16 19 8 6| 10.2 
Sachsen * _.. EN pert SEE NTS PEO 16 19 8} 6 10.2 
Oldenburg 2.9} 19 6] 8 9.4 
ET canbacinwdupadcaine aiiaitaieaniisbieiecdvendd 9.4/1 17 0} 3 9.4 
EE cht crus: cbesinveceids dates tp socal ai ‘ idle adalat 9.4 17 0} 3 9.4 
i i I ee 9.4) 17 0 3 9.4 
Heimdall -_...-- | 94] 17 0 3) 94 
OS EEE SIRE “2 ae cecil 9.4/1 17 0 3 | 9.4 
te On cubase | o4! FO 31 9.4 
SS eS ee celled anette deeeiiie dade 9.4 17 0 3 | 9.4 
Ras cad etid dnahed Guedes a ocenet 9.4 17 0 3 9.4 
Viper* ....... eeiibaaihawiaeiainidtincunn atone | 8 | 910 ij 2 
> * i i i » 
ee 8 8B). he 
ile os bak enenbende i a oe a 8 |} 910} 1 12 
eee hie a seced a i al tal | 8 9 10 l i2 
EE Mie ahs cn todd, och ceenicceanesie ee 910} 1] 12 
ee lw endess eatell 8 910 | l 12 
EE Chie teh oui dan ininendiguaawenent .. 2 910) i 12 
i oe dS ns  ecwentipes | 8 910) l 12 
TT cava | 8 910 li 32 
oe Se  snwledis'iace ull 8 9 10 l 12 
I in a i mewn 2.5} 10 8| 1 | 9.4 
I bs teen ah dilbnadaibehiibelweddlinawwucidt | 2.5} 10 6 l 9.4 
Spain | ' | | 
e 1° 
Tn ne ae wzi ant 3) i 5 
RN ae oe ea pienddittndecsmennal 9.8 2 0 2 il 
ld a cocneeseccaelen | 2 0 2 ll 
Cataluna -.... Dine iid ented 2 | @ 0} 2 il 
Princesa de Asturias .................-..-------- 12 | ®@ 0} 2 ll 
nn occ ndccceuccuseuscenesue i 2 |} 26 2 il 
I hie Elin bined awsangnacteraceguesse< | 2 } 2 6 2 ll 
Infanta Maria Teresa .............--.-..-...-... |} 2B 21 6 2 li 
I also gabmit : a list of the armored vessels of other nations, but 


regret that I have not accurate data as to the thickness of their 
armor or the number of guns carried by these ships. 





Armored vessels owned by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, Greece, 
Japan, Netheriands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey. 

Dis 

Nation and ship. Class. place 

| ment 

nape our 

Argentina. 

| Tone 
Almirante Brown ............---...--..--- | Battle bitiinenanns 4, 200 
ee noo tdtlinsececen + aesace cea esa PA 2, 300 
elk cite enccncesacnce do “See : 2, 300 
SN tet ine paced enciatocces contce ..| Coast-defense ironclad...) 1,535 
eet iiedeeénenccecesnce cs d ees | 1,585 
es wunndewccecee Armored cruiser | 6,840 
San SIERRA aatennansesnnnnsennn-oon-co]-- ci ccanceut at ensign detgeihagl | 6,840 

Brazil. i 

CE EEE | Turret ship............-.. i 340 
Bahia......... Dele et decnesaceodionsy GUN een GED «wrecce } 1,000 
Marshal Deodoro+.............--.--------- Licihb hits aniukeesetedes } 3,162 
Ss ciedind cove saceceunewscccloscen GO cogeee } 3,162 
0 nnns sconce cceece inn dancin ; Turret ship.- navees , 470 
Pernambucot...........- bigkindt Wasisinteonnds ae ae o- | «70 
ED Ainibscacste ocecde coos cooseccces ecco QO concn ences sess -ceecee| _ 340 
os a eae eedeunfecse do 5, TU0 
i ecebe ....d0 | 340 
24. de Maio (ex Aquidaban).................|..-.-dO --..-.--00----- 200+" | 4,950 
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Armored vessels owned by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China 


Denmark, 


Greece, 


Japan, Netherlands, Norway,*Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey —Continued. 





a _ -— — 


Nation and ship. 
Chile. 


Almirante Cochrane ..-.. 
Capitan Prat 

Huascar 

Esmeralda 


eee ec cmenanncesasesaen 


Denmark. 


' 


Helgoland 


Class. 


ceil do 


ESET EI RES 


Iver Hvitfedlt 
Lindormen - 
Odin . 


Basileos Georgios 
Hydra 


Tt a nigitig ae 


Spetsai . 
Basilissa Olga 


Japan. 


Chin-Yuen-Go (ex Chen Yuen) 
Chiyoda 

Yashima 

Fuji 

Fu-So 

Hi-yei 

Kon-go 

Ping-Yuen-Go (ex Ping Yuen) 
Riojo 

Shikishimat 

Two battle shipst 

Three armored cruisers t 


Le 


| Broadside sh 


Battle ship 


| Armored cruiser....-...- 


Battle ship 


One armored cruiser {..................... i oniggaaeiicilinaisiaiedaiaia 


One battle ship+ 


Netherlands. 
Bloedhond 


II xs wcithucls Ss deaneataivadincibbdieaunsaeiemarasiee 


Draak 


Koning der Nederlanden 


Koningin Wilhelmina der Nederlanden ---| 


Kortenaer 
Krokodil 


A tae hina Aceh ai ire cs ail 


Matador 


Reinier Claeszen............--«.- 


Rhenus....................-----.------.....-| Armored gunboat 


| Coast-defense ironclad --. 


Schorpiocen 
Stier 
SLES cacitc ts sie cediiny waoncenceaacees nists 





| Armored gunboat 


Battle ship 
apes A ia aa ace ae 
Coast-defense ironclad... 


..-do 
Battle ship 
Coast. defense ironclad. -. 


do 


| Armored gunboat... .... | 


| Coast-defense ironclad... 


Mjolner 
Skorpionen 


Thrudvang 
Harold Haarfagre 
Tordenskjold 


Portugal. 
Vascoda Gama 


Berserk ..... 
Bjorn 


ND cee iicitidl allie weinipin'a dics asiiamas bia, pit 


Gerda 


John Ericsson 
Loke 


Coast-defense ironclad... . 
Armored gun 


| Coast-defense ironclad. -. 


Dis- 
place- 


3,375 
2,479 

388 
2, 235 
2,112 

365 
1,530 


1,515 
1, 447 


Armored v-ssels owned by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Da, Demme’, Greoee, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey—Continued. 


Nation and ship. Class. 


a enact neck 


Muskadim-i-Hair 
Nedjin-i-Schefhet 
Orkanieh 
Osmaniech 


¢ Keel not laid. 
China and Mexico have no armored vessels now in commission. 


OUR CONDITION AT THIS TIME—OUR PROPER POLICY. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I will call the attention of the House and 
the country to the armored ships we have to defend our country 
against the terrible armaments poe someof these nations. 
Superbly chivalrous and skillful as our officers and seamen are, 
it must be manifest to all that this, the leading, wealthiest, and 
most powerful Government on earth should be ready at all times 
to successfully cope with any one of these nations or any comii- 
nation that might be brought against us. 

People may say that we have commenced an era of eternal 
peace; but we must remember that to-day there are more armed 
men on land and more armed ships upon the sea than at any other 
period of the world’s history, and we must also remember that 
our great advance in production will necessitate our~ invading 
markets hitherto held by foreign nations, which will naturally 
cause friction, and this we must admit may and probably will 
jeopardize peaceful relations. 


a my speech on “The Navy” on this floor, June 18, 1886, I 
said: 


I think it may be worth considering in this connection if the very wisest 
wr for a country anxious to re nat peace with all the wor!d is not to 

ready at any time to go to war with any power. 

Iam aware that some gentlemen entertain the idea that it will be time 
enough to engage in preparations for an conflict when, by some means, 
we shal! have become embroiled with a foreign government. In my humble 
judement it will be most unwise for us to pursue any such policy. I am 

rmly convinced that perfect readiness for war is the surest means of main- 
taining peace. History is filled with illustrations of the truth of this propo- 
sition. Any of us may readily conceive how it might happen that, being 
wholly unprogenns for war, we would be plunged into h ities that mere 
readiness for the contest would have avoided. Should differences arise with 
any foreign power, the mere fact of our en ¢ in unusual and hurried 
preparations for war would be immediately followed by similar preparations 
on the part of our ble opponent. This would er engender bad 
blood, stimulate iil feeling, and intensify an to such a degree that 
all preexisting spirit of conciliation or con on either side would prob- 
ably be swallowed up in the sentiment of national pride, ousy, and pas- 
sion, and a contest would be precipitated which diplomacy t have avoided 
had not the necessity of preparing for war rendered peace impossible. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, the way to preserve peace is to be ready for war. 


Since that time we have made great improvement in our Navy, 
but we have by no means kept pace with the other principal 
powers. - 

To show our present strength I will now submit a list of all the 
armored ships owned by the United States, showing the maximum 
thickness of armor, draft, and the number and caliber of guns 
carried by them ranging over 9 miles: 


United States armored ships now available for defense, armed with guns rang 
ing over 9 miles. 
‘ } 7 
—— Number} Caliber 
of guns. | of guns. 


~: 


- 


Amphitrite 
Miantonomoh 
Monadnock 


Monterey 


Lad 


—_ 


Terror 


eee 
POE EPO Re 


These few ships are expected to defend our seventeen great s°- 
ports, besides some seventy other ports of lesser importance, agaius! 


the vast fleets of foreign arm: vessels, 





‘4 a eet eee ts 


ena 








IMMENSE PROPERTY TO BE DEFENDED. 


To give some idea of the amount of property jeopardized by 
having an inadequate navy, I will mention some statistics as re- 
gards the population and property of New York City, which does 
not include the cities in its immediate vicinity, which, so far as 
military defense is concerned, are a part of this great metropolis: 








PRempeteBhOet a oo on ccc cc ccnc ccc ccs csc cccccccccccceccccce coccene ie 3, 388, 771 
Value of real estate... $2, 377, 227, 

DE crinccdindets < iced pdecesscveequesseccoses $415, 268, 921 
Public property -......-.-------- woe nance cocesevessccansessensencse $360, 187, 928 
Total clearing-house exchanges in 1596 il, 922, 229, 114 
Now. York's proportion was... ...... 222.2... cc cccceccccerccene , 350, 804, 884 


Ten ocean steamship lines engaged in the North Atlantic trade 
have a fleet of 86 steamships, with a tonnage of 380,000 gross tons. 

We must add to this the vast southern and domestic coast trade, 
and the large number of foreign and domestic tramp steamships 
and sailing vessels, the number of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate. 

Last year the exports and imports which passed through the 
harbor of New York amounted to $1,039,364,216, much more than 
half the exports and imports of the whole United States. 

Ten railroads, with gross annual earnings of $245,000,000, have 
their termini in New York, six of which are coal roads, and it is 
difficult to estimate the suffering which would follow the stoppage 
of these roads by a successful invasion. : : 

The capture by a foreign army of Berlin, Paris, Madrid, Rome, 
Vienna, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and we might include 
London, would be less disastrous to those countries than the cap- 
ture of New York would be to the United States. 

Ten years ago New York was almost defenseless. Wenow have 
batteries of 8 and 10 inch guns and mortars favorably located, and 
a 16-inch gun is very nearly completed. 

There is no question that the people of the United States have 
become thoroughly impressed with the importance of construct- 
ing our naval ships so that they will be equal to any now possessed 
by the strongest nations of the world, and I feel that all will 
agree that this purpose should be accomplished in the most eco- 
nomical manner possible. 

Since 1865 we have spent for the Navy $745,169,897.25. This 
year the amount used to pay officers and sailors approximates 
$8,400,000, while the totalappropriation for this year is $33,003,234. 
We may, therefore, safely estimate that the expenditures for war 
vessels since 1865 is not far from $500,000,000, and my investiga- 
tion has convinced me that much of this money has been disbursed 
injudiciously and that a large proportion has been wasted. We 
now have three battle ships on the stocks ready to receive the 
necessary armor plate. 

ARMOR-PLATE QUESTION. 


Congress was so impressed that economy should be exercised in 
these matters that just as ‘we were adjourning last summer, on 
July 19, 1897, we enacted a law which provided: 


‘Vvhat the total cost of the armor according to the weights pre for the 
three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, shall not exceed 
$2, 407,500, exclusive of the cost of tra rtation, ballistic test plates, and 
tests; and no contract for armor plate shall be madeat an average rate to 
exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds: And provided further, That the Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized in his discretion to contract with either or all of 
the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, or with any one or 
more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said armor, at a cost 
not exceeding the aforesaid $300 per ton, if he shall deem it for the best inter- 
ests of the Government. 


And in order to meet the possible contingency of the two armor- 
plate factories located in this country refusing to furnish the 


plate at $300 per ton, Congress also, on the same day, enacted as 
follows: 


In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible to make contracts 
for said armor within the limits as to price above fixed, he shall be, and hereby 
is, authorized and directed to take steps to establish a Government armor 
factory of sufficient capacity to make such armor. 

In executing this authority he shall prepare a description and plans and 
specifications of the land, buildings, and machinery suitable for the factory; 
and shall advertise for proposals to furnish such land, buildings, and machin- 
ery asa yan pd pee or separately, for the land or buildings or the whole or 
any part of said machinery, and report to Congress at its next session. The 
rae shall also appoint an armor factory board, to consist of competent 
naval officers of suitable rank, to advise and assist him in executing the au- 
thority hereby conferred. 


The Armor Factory Board met in Washington City on August 
9, 1897, pursuant to the following order from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, August 5, 1897. 


Srr: In pursuance of the authority contained in the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and tor other purposes,” 
approved July 19, 1897, under the heading “Armor plate,” the Department 
having found it imypossible to make contracts for the armor for battle ships 
Nos, 7, 8, and 9 within the limits as to price fixed in said act, and with a view 
to preparation for the establishment of a Government armor factory of suf 
ficient capacity to make such armor, a board consisting of yourself as presi- 
dent, and of Capt. Alexander H. McCormick, Civil Engineer Mordecai T. Endi- 
oa Chiet Engineer James H. Perry, and Lieut. Frank F. Fletcher, United 

states Navy, as members, and Lieut. Washington I. Chambers, United States 
Navy, as recorder, is hereby a ted for the purpose of advising and 
assisting the Department in execu theauthority conferred upon it by said 
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act, and will assemble at the Navy Department, Bureau of Ordnarce, at 10 
o'clock a.m. on Monday next, the 9th instant. 

It being required by the act above mentioned that the Department shall 
report to Congress at its next session upon the subject herein referred to, 
the board will proceed as expeditiously as may be in the performance of the 
duties hereby Sevolved upon it, employing a competent stenographer and 
typewriter, at the current market rates for such services, in accordance with 
an agreement in writing beforehand between the president of the board and 
the person employed. 

: S board may apply te the Department for the assistance of such drafts- 
men as may prove to be necessary, and for authority to employ experts whose 
services may be required. Such travel as may be necessary on the part of 
the members of the board and of persons employed as above authorized will 
be performed upon written orders of the president of the board or the senior 
member present, the same to be submitted to the Department for its subse- 
quent approval. 

It is expected that the board will exercise its discretion and judgment 
with due regard to the act of Congress above mentioned in treating this sub- 
ject, but it is desired that the board will ascertain by full and thorough in- 
eee and research and report comprehensively to the Department 
as to— 

What steps are necessary to establish a Government armor factory of suf- 
ficient capacity to meet the probable requirements of said act of Congress, 
submitting a description ont plans and specifications of the land, buildings, 
and machinery suitable and necessary for such a factory in accordance with 
the board’s conclusions; and 

Whether, in a Government factory, the manufacture of the armor only 
should be carried on—that is, by procuring the ingots by purchase, or whether 
the factory should include a plant for producing the steel necessary for use in 
making the armor, including a statement of the advantages or disadvantages 
or necessities of the case as ascertained by the board, together with estimates 
of the cost of an armor factory with a steel plant included and of one without 
such a plant. 

The requirements of a thoroughly modern first-class establishment should 
be scheduled and enumerated as much in detail as may be necessary to en- 
able the Department to form a clear and concise estimate of the scheme sub- 
mitted and of its extent, showing the probable cost of integral parts 

The board will also, at as early a date as practicable, frame and submit to 
the Department a form of advertisement for proposals to furnish a plant as 
a whole, orany part or parts thereof separately, as provided by the aforesaid 
act of Congress. 

Very respectfully, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary. 
Commodore Joun A. Howegtt, U. 8. N., 
Commandant Navy-Yard, League Isiand, Pa. 


The board was composed of naval officers of the highest attain- 
ments. It continued in session for four months, during which 
time they visited the steel works of the Bethlehem Iron Company, 
at South Bethlehem, Pa.; the Carnegie Steel Company, at Mun- 
hall, Pa., and the Illinois Steel Company, at South Chicago, Ill. 


ALABAMA’S STEEL DEVELOPMENT INVESTIGATED BY NAVAL OFFICIALS 


Economy in construction being one important element, the at- 
tention of the Navy Department was attracted to the wonderful 
facilities for prc lucing a high grade of steel at a minimum cost 
in what is called the Alabama iron, coal, and steel district, plants 
for the working of which minerals are located in Sheffield, Bir 
mingham, Decatur, Florence, and Chattanooga. In order to in- 
vestigate and fully understand the advantages offered by the 
Alabama iron and steel district, the Secretary of the Navy ordered 
the board to visit that locality. The entire board, consisting of— 

Commodore John A. Howell, United States Navy, president; 

Capt. Alexander H. McCormick, United States Navy; 

Civil Engineer Mordecai T. Endicott, United States Navy; 

Chief Engineer James H. Perry, United States Navy; 

Lieut. Frank F. Fletcher, United States Navy, and 


Lieut. Washington Irving Chambers, United States Navy, re- 
corder— 
reached Birmingham on October 18. 

They were also accompanied by Mr. Clarence W. De Knight, 
stenographer to the recorder, and Mr. M. V. Richards, the chief 
of the land and industrial bureau of the Southern railway system. 

They made a thorough examination of the iron and steel plants 
and the coal and ore mines and lime-rock quarries in that vicin- 
ity. I stood beside them myself in the steel plant and saw them 


view the manufacture of a high grade of steel at a cost of 
about $11.50 a ton. I was also with the board during their in- 
spection of the work at Sheffield, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the great development of the iron and steel industry it 
country and the facilities for making iron and a high grad 
steel far exceeded their anticipation. 
They were also astonished at the cheapness with which th 

products were manufactured, and the unanimous expression from 





them was the most cordial indorsement of the general opinion 
that prevails among the iron and steel experts and manufacturers 
of the world, that this section possesses most wonderful facilities 
for the manufacture of steel of a high grade upon a large scale, 
and especially for the manufacture of the character of steel needed 


for the armor of naval ships. . 
The board carefully abstain from recommending any 3s] a] 


‘ 





locality. They submit the evidence taken by them, and say: 
In reporting what steps are necessary to establish a 
factory of sufficient capacity to meet the probable requ t 
of Congress approved July 19, 1897, we respeetfully submit the following 


considerations: e 
1. The plans, estimates, and specifications included in this 1 rt are su 
ficiently in detail to enable the Department to understand the nature, extent, 
and cost of such an undertaking, and to enable Congress to make the neces 

sary appropriation for beginning the work. 
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2. The proposals to be received in answer to the advertisement contem- 
plated by the Department will doubtless contain propositions from some 
suitable place or places where the community, desirous of securing the pres- 
tige and Penefits of such an industrial establishment, will make advantageous 
offers concerning the land and other facilities. 

3. After considering the various propositions received, the Department 
can select the most advantageous site and then furnish a final plan of the ar- 
rangement of the buildings, in which due consideration should be given to 
the local conditions of foundation, drainage, water supply, railroad connec- 
tions, prevailing winds, ete. The general arrangement shown on plan O, 
Appendix A, should be adhered to as closely as permitted by the local con- 
ditions of the site selected. 


It will be observed that the board speaks of foundation, drain- 
age, and water supply as essentials. 

SHEFFIELD, ITS LOCATION AND FACILITIES. 

Without in any way disparaging other locations, it is manifest 
that Sheffield in these respects possesses unsurpassed advantages. 
But in addition, Sheffield lies contiguous to an beds of very 
superior ore of many varieties. It is near the best coking coal and 
surrounded by most excellent lime rock, which is easily and 
cheaply mined. It is situated on the Tennessee River and enjoys 
water transportation to the ocean. 

Col. A. W. Wills, one of the leading men of the South in the 
iron and steel development, in addressing the Armor Factory 
Board, said (I read from the evidence taken by the board): 


We claim for Sheffield that we are surrounded with all the necessary 
material that is essential for the manufacturing of iron and steel in unlimited 
quantities. We have the iron ore, analyzing from 50 to 5t per cent in metal- 
lic iron, lying within a few miles both north and south of Sheffield. This ore 
is known as the brown hematite, and, because of its high degree in metallic 
iron, and consequent low percentage in insolubles, requires but 1,900 to 
2,000 pounds of coke to the ton of iron, while the red ores require from 2,800 
to 3,800 pounds. This ore is delivered at our furnace at $1 per ton of 2,240 

pounds. 

. We procure our coke principally from the ovens at Jasper, Ala., a strong, 
solid coke of fine structure, and running (the coal being washed) about 10 
to 12 per cent in ash, at a cost delivered at the furnace of $2.25 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. 

, A most excellent and abundant supply of limestone is in the near vicinity, 
and supplied to us at the furnace at a cost of 50 cents per ton, or 28 cents to 
the ton of iron. I presume there is no superior limestone to be found any- 
where in the United States. 

Our labor averages about 80 cents to the ton of iron, and, with the one fur- 
nace in blast, we are making iron at a cost of about $5.70 per ton. 

The Sheftield brown-ore irons have been used in the manufacture of steel, 
and the iron has proven itself most excellent for that purpose. 


On the question of transportation facilities, Colonel Wills ex- 
plained that on account of Sheffield having the advantage of water 
transportation it could get its products carried to market for from 
25 to 75 cents per ton less than plants situated in localities without 


river transportation. Upon this point Colonel Wills stated to the 
board: 


Under this head we claim superior advantages to any other point in the 
entire South, particularly for distributing the product to all the great mar- 
kets of the West, North, East, and South, because of the great and mighty 
Tennessee River. We have centering here three prominent railroads—the 
Louisville and Nashville,the Memphis and Charleston, and the Northern 
Alabama—all competitive, and all reaching any point of destination desired; 
and in addition we have the Tennessee River. 

Because alone of this river Sheffield has a differential by rail over Bir- 
mingham of 45 cents per ton to St. Louis, East St. Louis, and all the Western 
territory, and 25 cents per ton to all Middle Western points; and when we 
ship by river we have a contract that insures a saving of from 75 cents to $l 
per ton on every ton of iron so Semaported over the all-rail rate, even con- 
sidering the differential referred to above. 

At Brooklyn, on the Ohio River, where we have aniron yard, we strike 
the Illinois Central Railroad, which leads to all points north, east, and west; 
and we can ship iron via the river and the Illinois Central direct to Chicago 
and Middle West and Western points within a very few hours of the time it 
requires by all rail from Sheffield to the points named. 

‘Another great advantage the Tennessee River gives Sheffield is the fact 
that, unlike Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and all other 
points in the South, the railroads can not pool their rates. They can do soin 
all the points named, but here in Sheffield the Tennessee River says in un- 
suistalabie language: ‘Hands off!" Hence, gentlemen, we have the three 
roads heretofore named, all competitive in every sense of the word, and all 
clamoring for our tonnage,and the road that transports the cheapest gets 
the carriage. 


Colonel Wills concluded his evidence before the board in these 
words: 


In conclusion, however, I will briefly say that the location of Sheffield is 
possibly one of the healthiest to be found anywhere in the country, with 
ample schools for educational purposes and churches for religious worship. 
Our buildings are all first class, and our large natural park Tocated on the 
river bank is, you must admit, a thing of beauty. 


Mr. J. Craig McLanahan testified before the Armor Factory 
Board regarding the abundance of ore adjacent to Sheffield. In 
referring to one ore bank he says: 

Mr. King estimates 17,000 tons per acre. We have taken out very much 
more per acre since July, and in many places have not reached the bottom. 
From this estimate and the present appearance of the bank I am inclined to 
ae oes that Mr. King is as far short in his report of 2,000,000 tons in the 
Wright bank as he was in his report of 200,000 tons in the West Point bank. 
Certain it is that as our work progresses and we develop the property my 
Own opinion of the possibilities of the bank is constantly growing better. 
Mr. J. C, Foster, a professional chemist, in his evidence speaks 
of— 


the vast iron-ore beds of North Alabama and the adjacent section of Ten- 
nessee, 


He also says: 


It is undoubtedly the richest and most extensive deposit of brown ore in the 
United States. 


He also says: 
The quality of the ore is the strongest claim we can make for the district. 


In closing his evidence, this eminent chemist, Mr. Foster, says: 


Tabulating what we claim to be the natural advantages df the Sheffield 
district over other points for the production of iron suitable for the manu- 
facture of basic open-hearth steel: 


1. The richness of our ore in metallic iron, showing an annual yield of not 
less than 50 per cent in the furnace, which is 6 per cent better than any other 
Southern point, and the consequent low per cent of siliceous matter therein. 

2. The low melting point of our ores, combined with their low siliceous 
residue, was us to make low silicon iron. 

3. The low sulphur content of our cokes and ores, together with the man- 


ganese and lesser acid nature of our furnace, producing a remarkably low 
sulphur iron. 


4. The soft, easily workable quality and purity of our fluxing stone. 
5. Our ability to make 2,268 pounds of iron with 2,000 pounds of coke, while 


the average elsewhere in the South is 3,200 pounds of coke to 2,268 pounds of 
iron. 


6. The universally admitted superior quality of the irons made from the 
brown ore. 


7. Our ability to make iron as cheap as any other place in the world. 

8. The unlimited quantity of our materials. 

Hon. Thomas R. Roulhac, a lawyer of great prominence, and at 
resent a judge of one of our highest courts of original and un- 
imited jurisdiction, read a very interesting paper to the board, 

dwelling upon the general features of the Sheffield section of the 
country, its healthfulness, the richness of its soil, the abundance 
of its minerals, and the great advantage of water navigation. 

Judge Roulhac also spoke of the immense water power which 

could be made available for manufacturing purposes at Sheffield. 

Hon. J. C. Lester also read a very valuable paper, which very 

forcibly illustrated the manufacturing advantages of the Shef- 
field locality. 
BEST STEEL MADE FROM SHEFFIELD PIG IRON. 


After the papers above referred to were read, the distinguished 
members of the Armor Factory Board closely and critica!ly exam- 
ined Mr. Foster and Colonel Wills, and submitted some questions 
to Mr. J. V. Allen and others, 

This examination developed many features favorable to Sheffield. 
It refuted the erroneous statement that convict labor had been 
employed. It also developed that the very best steel had been 
made from pig iron produced by the Sheffield furnaces. I read 
the following quotations: 

Captain McCormick, United States Navy. Are the young men who have 
passed through the public schools willing to commence from the bottom? 

A. Yes, sir; commencing at 35 cents a day. They.do not want to do the 
work—the heavy work that is confined to the negro—but to work in the ma- 


chine shops, where they can become skilled laborers. There are plenty of 
young fellows who are applying for work in the machine shops for the oppor- 


tunity tolearn and work oe 
Captain McCorMICcK. at is the labor used in the mines? 


A. Both white and colored. 


Captain McCormick. Is there any convict labor employed in the mines? 
A. None at all, sir. 


Captain McCormick. Do you know of any iron from this district perme 


been made into as good steelascan be produced elsewhere by the open-heart. 
process? 

A. (By Colonel Wri1us.) Steel was made from iron coming from here, and 
was thoroughly tested. We have a record of the analysis at Chattanooga or 
Nashville, and I will forward it to you. It was very satisfactory. We have 
a peculiar condition of affairs here with the brown hematite ores. We do 
claim that we can make, and do make, more iron than Birmingham in the 
same size furnace, because of the brown hematite ores being more easily 
melted and running much herin metalliciron. Hence it is, as I stated in 
my report, we use about 1,900 to 2,000 pounds of coke to the ton of iron, where 
Birmingham, with the red ore, uses from 2,800 to 3,800 pounds to the ton of 
iron. It will be readily perceived from this that we can get very much more 
material in the same 8 furnace than can be done in the Birmingham fur- 
naces. In other words, Iam satisfied that in the same sized furnaces, using 
brown hematite ore, we can make 25 per cent more iron daily than can be 
done in using the red hematite ore. 


ALABAMA PIG IRON USED IN MAKING RUSSIAN ARMOR PLATE. 


At Birmingham the Armor Factory Board also examined the 
experts very critically Een all the conditions in the vicinity 
of that city, and especially as to the character of the ore and its 
adaptability to making the best quality of steel. During this ex- 
amination it was developed that the armor plate manufactured 
by the Carnegie Company for the Russian Government was made 
in part of Birmingham iron. 

he Carnegie Company purchased 25,000 tons of pig iron in 
Birmingham, Ala., and from this, mixed with other iron, they 
made the steel armor plate which they sold to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GAINES. At $247 a ton, too. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And sold it to them for $249 a 
ton. 

I understand that the contract made by the Pennsylvania steel 
companies with the Russian Government included 556 tons of 
nickel-steel hard-faced or harveyized armor of the same quality 
as that specified and required by the contracts for armor to be 
used for our Navy. The contract also included about 1,000 tons 
of nickel-steel, oil-tempered armor. The price paid for the entire 
lot was, as I understand, $249 a ton. 

Mr. GAINES. And we are paying $606 now. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; we have paid as high a: 
that, and the Russian Government was so pleased with the Amer: 
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ican armor plate that they have since contracted for an additional 


supply from the Bethlehem Company at $520 per ton, and from 
the Carnegie Company at $530 ton. 
This demand for high-grade American steel by the Russian Gov- 


ernment is a very significant circumstance. It is well known that 
for a century Russia has boasted of her iron and steel as superior 
to any other producedin theworld. My authority for stating that 
the armor plate which proved so satisfactory to the Russian Gov- 
ernment was made partly from Alabama pig iron is the evidence 
of Mr. Shook, of the Tennessee Iron and Coal Company, taken by 
the Armor Factory Board. kd 
I read from the evidence taken by the board in Birmingham: 


i r making armor for the 
ee Fe ee Se Sa the putting in of pig 
iron, and I saw our iron go into the furnace. They mixed with them other 
iron, some of which was scrap. 

It is interesting to add that some of the armor plate made by the 
Bethlehem and Carnegie companies before they manufactured for 
the Russian Government had proved defective, while that which 
Mr. Shook testified was made partly from Alabama iron was sat- 
isfactory in all respects. I hold in my hand a pamphlet published 
by the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, April 17, 1897. I read 
from page 12: 


The Russian Government, satisfied as to the superiority of American 
armor, eon? contracted with the Bethlehem Iron omeeey for 1,150 
tons of their hard-faced or harveyized armor plate, at a price of $520 per ton, 
and with the Carnegie Steel Company for 1,000 tons of the same quality, ata 
price of $530 per ton. 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that there is any lack 
of the best ores in many of the States of the Union, but what I 
wish to emphasize is this: f 
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tending under cover, at an angle of from 15 to 20 degrees from the horizontal, 
to an unknown depth. 7 ; 

So far as developed by any of the workings, the vein maintains its good 
quality. Some of the slopes in the district have been driven down a distance 
of a thousand feet from the outcrop, and so far as gone no deterioration of 
the quality or diminution of the size of the vein occurs, and no indications 
point in either direction. Nature has laid up here a practically inexhaustible 
supply for all future ages, as is apparent when it is remembered that Red 
Mountain carries this vein of like good quality and thickness for a distance 
of 10 miles northeast and 15 miles southwest of Birmingham. <A rough calcu- 
lation shows that this magnificent vein of Red Mountain ore would supply 
all the furnaces in the State of Alabama, if mined toa depth of only 4,000 feet, 
for a period of three hundred and fifty years. 

The production of ore in the State of Alabama for the periods named was: 








Year. | Tons. | Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 
Se 171, 136 | peed 650,000 || 1808. .......... 2,312, 071 
in Lala 220,000 |} 1887........... 625, 000 |} 1808........... 1, 742, 410 
silt incnthietns'e 250,000 |) 1888. .......... | 1,000,000 || 1894........... 1, 498, 086 
Is scusigcchinabie $86,000 |) 1880...........| 1,570,000 || 1805........... 2, 199, 390 
| EES 420,000 || 1890. ..........} 1,807,815 || 1806..........- 1, 588, 280 
et <cnstiienal 505,000 |) 1801........... | 1,986, 830 





LIMESTONE AND DOLOMITE. 


Very extensive deposits of both limestone and dolomite exist in the vicinity 
of Birmingham, and the haul is so short as to make freight charges merely 
nominal. Dolomite, whichis extensively used in making hearths or bottoms 
of basic-steel furnaces, is found within a few miles of this city, of a quality 
we believe superior to any found in the United States. 


The total production of pig iron in the State of Alabama for 1872 
was only 11,171 tons. The production from 1880 to 1896, inclu- 
sive, was as follows: 


tl 








Year. | Tons. | Year. Tons. Year Tons. 
BEST ARMOR PLATE CAN BE MADE IN ALABAMA FOR $300 PER TON. 
That the proofs we have clearly show that ores are found in Ala- a in ae ce ie a = , ra 
. : nlimited dan ON ae a | 68,925 a wccces| 253, 445 Ee 915, 29¢ 
bama of very superior quality in u . abun ce and of ae | 87" 590 1887 De allie i ae ea } O61 04 oe 728" 888 
every possible variety; and there is no question but that the best | jx99°"""""""""""""| 190" gag || lege "| 401 330 || 1994... Fee” 392 
armor plate could be made there for or less per ton. I read | 1s83_............. | 153, 987 || 1880............. | 706, 629 || 1895.0... 22.2...) 854, 667 
from 5 of a pamphlet which was presented to the Armor | !*5t---..---.-----. 169, 342 || 1890............-/ 816,911 || 1896...........-. | 922,170 
Factory d by the people of Birmingham: 1885 .....2---- 02+ 225, 069 || 1801............. | Ss 


The basis of our mineral wealth lies in the cheapness of such minerals and 
their extent and proximity to the furnace plants. It is conceded that in Jef- 
ferson County, rie there exists, in this — the most remarkable geolog- 
ical condition, perhaps, in the world, and certainly in the United States. Here 
we have an inexhaustible supply of red fossiliferous ore of good quality 
within 6 to 8 miles from the outcrop of the Pratt seam, in the Warrior coal 
we the best and most extensive deposit of coking and steam coal in 

e South, 

The valley between this outcrop and Red Mountain, which contains the 
ore, is known as Jones Valley, and in it the cities of Birmingham and Besse- 
mer are located. The underlying formation is limestone and dolomite (mag- 
nesian limestone) of remarkable purity. 


THE COAL OF ALABAMA. 


The coal deposits of Alabama, all of which may be said to be in the Bir- 
mingham district, are divided into three fields, namely, the Warrior, the 
Cahaba,and the Coosa. The measures of the Warrior coal field comprise 
7,810 square miles, over 3,000 feet thick, with many seams of workable coal. 
These seams range in thickness from a few inches to l2of I4feet. * * * 

The capacity of the mines now in operation is very much in excess of last 
yoer's prosnenen, and, should demand require it, the coal fields are of such a 
¢ r as to admit of the ones an unlimited number of new mines at 
comparatively low cost. Indeed, it been claimed that, from the operator's 
standpoint, this is somewhat of an objection to the Alabama coal fields, as the 
opening of new mines is a matter of so small expense as to invite excessive 
a at low prices. 

The production of-coal in the Birmingham district (which covers also the 
production for the State) was: 














Year. Tons. | Year. | Tons. Year. Tons. 

| ae 
ee $80,000 |} 1886........... 1,800,000 || 1892. .......... 5, 529, 312 
| aeRO 420,000 || 1887........... 1, 950, 000 |] 1893........... 5, 136, 935 
j_ Serrarren<. 896,000 || 1888........... 2,900,000 || 1894...........] 4,307,178 
BREESE: 1,568,000 || 1880.22 22... 3,572,000 || 1805...........] 5,705,713 
We pibiconeni | 2,240,000 || 1800. _._.-.....] 4,000,409 || 1896... .... 2... 5, 747, 698 
IBook seis Ran, incnsdbedal 4, 759, 781 | 





PRODUCTION OF COKE. 


The production of coke in the Birmingham district, which is the total pro- 


duction for the State of inc ; 
faction Sees Alabama, over the period from 1880 to 1896, inclusive, 





cost of coke running about 10 per cent ash, delivered f. o. b. 


urnaces, will not exceed $1.75 per ton. reial c 
mands a price of from $2 to $2.50 per shart ton oe -<ebbag 


The nd THE EXTENT OF THE FIELDS OF URE. 
ore supply of the Birmingham district is hi 
ved 2 is? yeti principally derived from the 
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The demand for Alabama pig iron in Europe and Asia now very 
far exceeds the possible output of all the furnaces in that State, 
Not only have the Birmingham and Sheffield furnaces found a 
demand for their entire output in the principal ports of Europe, but 
they have sold and are selling iron under the very shadow of the 
iron furnaces of Pennsylvania and Great Britain. 

Distinguished iron and steel experts, who have been investi- 
gating the conditions of these localities, are outspoken in their 
belief that at no distant day the Sheffield and Birmingham (Ala- 
bama) districts will become the center of the iron and steel manu- 
factories of the world. 


STEEL IN ALABAMA. 


The first basic open-hearth steel made in the United States was at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Company in 1888. 

For armor plate, bridge and structural material, boiler plate, and all other 
purposes where great strength, durability, and ductility are required, basic 
steel has no equal, and realizing this to be true, the Government, as well as 
engineers and builders, are specifying it. Herein lies the secret of its won- 
derful growth. Ideal conditions prevailin the Birmingham district for the 
manufacture of steel by this process. 

The ingredients which enter into the manufacture of basic open-hearth 
steel are pig-iron ore and limestone, and all have been shown to exist in the 
immediate district in large quantities and of peculiar fitness for that process. 
Extensive deposits of manganese ore exist in Alabama and Georgia. from 
which ferro-manganese may be successfully and economically manufactured 
Large shipments have been made and are now being made from Georgia to 
Northern steel makers for this purpose. 


STEEL WORKS OF THE BIRMINGHAM ROLLING MILL COMPANY. 


There is to-day in operation at Birmingham Rolling Mill, in this city, a 
steel works consisting of two open-hearth furnaces of a capacity of 40 tons 
each per heat, or about 160tons perday. The furnaces are new, modern, and 
complete. They are equipped with powerful hydraulic cranes for handling 
the product, ladles, etc. 

The ingots are carried into the mill building, which is immediately adja- 
cent to the open-hearth plant, and there rolled into boiler plate, fire-box 
sheets, and other articles of daily use. It may be said that this is the first 
attempt to make steel in the South on a commercial basis, other efforts being 
purely experimental. The results have even surpassed the expectations of 
the most sanguine, and we may safely predict a bright and prosperous future 
for this pioneer enterprise in a field that offers so much promise. 


QUALITY AND COST OF THE STEEL MADE. 


Steel is now being made in Birmingham of a quality equal to the best, and 
is identical in composition to that furnished the Government in the armor 
plates for vessels before the addition of the nickel, where the same is re- 
quired, and before the plates are case hardened or harveyized. In other 
words, this district is to-day making steel of exactly the same character and 
composition as that which goes into the ingots at the works of the present 
armor-plate makers before the same is forged into an armor plate. This 
statement is borne out by the analyses and physical qualities of the respective 
metals. 

Itis estimated that the maximum cost of converting pig iron into, say, 
+inch steel billets is $5 per ton. On this basis, with iron at $7, the present 
cost of making steel in Birmingham is $12 per ton of billets. Taking our 
iron at cost—say $6 per ton—steel can be made in the Birmingham district 
for $11 to $11.25 per ton of billets. 


Much that has been said in the pamphlet from which I have 
read in regard to Birmingham applies equally to Sheffield, both 
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cities being within the Alabama mineral district, Sheffield enjoy- 
ing the additional advantage of being upon a navigable river. 
Florence, situated directly appene Sheffield, on the Tennessee 
River, and Decatur, 40 miles above, also have iron furnaces, and 
each possesses special and distinct advantages. Huntsville, about 
20 miles farther east, at the junction of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton and Nashville and Louisville railroads, is a beautiful manu- 
facturing city, extensive cotton factories and other large enter- 
prises being carried on with great profit. 

With these facts before the country, there should be no delay 
by Congress in enacting a law for the immediate construction of 
an armor-plate factory. 

COST OF AN ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY. 

The Armor Factory Board state the following regarding the cost 
of a factory: 

The following estimates are for the cost, exclusive of the land, of a plant 
capable of making and furnishing ready for the installment on board ship of 
6,000 tons per year of nickel-steel, face-hardened, reforged armor. 

As the size of the largest single armor plate to be produced fixes the size 
and number of melting furnaces required, and the size of the forging and 
bending presses, which are about the most expensive parts of the plant, and 
as the melting furnaces and presses, thus determiried, are capable of produc- 
ing a much greater quantity of armor than herein required, it follows that 
the cost of a plant of increased or diminished capacity will not be in direct 


proportion to the greater or less output, but will be in proportion to the 
greater or less number of cementing furnaces and machine tools supplied. 


Estimated cost of proposed Government armor factory. - 





Buildings, | Machinery, 
and founda-| furnaces,. 
tions. stacks, etc. 


Name of department. Total. 


$210, 398. 70 
186, 630. 74 
85, 494. 75 
140, 577. 35 
67,761. 78 
44, 074. 60 
31, 258. 80 
13, 070. 89 


Open-hearth department 
Forging and cementing shop 
Bending and tempering shop 
Machine shop ; 
Erecting shop 

Boiler house 

Power plant 

Blacksmith shop 


$331,516.35 | $541,918.05 
1, 371, 607.20 | 1,558, 237.94 
360, 544. 15 446, 088. 90 
600, 651.33 
94, 461.78 
119, 574. 60 
134, 658. 80 
82, 411. 99 
7,219.13 
8, 686. 83 
15, 000. 00 
25, 000. 00 


103, 400.00 
19, 341. 10 
415.00 


Locomotive house 6, 804. 13 
Carpenter shop - - 

Office building 

Chemical laboratory 

Physical laboratory | 


5, 467.83 
15, 000. 00 
6,000. 00 
6,000. 00 
86, 642. 76 
11, 112.00 
33, 208. 00 


19, 000. 00 


Railroad tracks and equipment 
Ti ITI ineicttiirieineesninen siileiniadiiinainetenin sahil 
Water supply, sewerage, etc 


Total 949, 592. 33 2,798,819.78 | 3,747,912. 11 

It will be observed that this is about one-half or two-thirds of 
the cost of a single battle ship. 

ONE DEFECTIVE ARMOR PLATE MIGHT IMPAIR OUR PRESTIGE BEFORE THE 
WORLD. 

When we consider that a single defective or inferior armor 
plate on a battle ship might result in its being destroyed by a sin- 
gle shot from an enemy's gun, can there be a question as to the 
advisability of having this material made by the Government 
itself, directly under the management and supervision of its own 
naval officers? 

The loss of one battle ship worth, with its armament, double the 
cost of the plant would be an insignificant item as compared with 
the loss of prestige and national pride and honor, 

It must remembered that the humiliation of the great and 
once powerful Chinese Empire, with its population of 435,000,000 
and an area of 4,560,107 square miles, by Japan, with a population 
of 36,700,000 and an area of only 146,568 square miles, was largely 
brought about by defective material which had been imposed 
upon the Chinese people. 
| $Should we be so unfortunate as to be plunged into war anda 
| single battle ship be destroyed by the enemy, the serious conse- 
} quences to our country could not be estimated. 


8MA!.L ARMS AND LARGE GUNS NOW MANUFACTURED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


I desire to call attention to the fact that years ago our heavy 
guns and small arms were manufactured very largely by private 
companies. 

The evils attending such a system were so manifest that many 
years ago the Government commenced manufacturing our small 
arms, and has carried it on with great advantage to the service 
and also with great economy. Ten years ago Congress and the 
War Department became impressed with the importance of estab- 
lishing a factory to make high-power guns. 

A board was appointed, consisting of engineers and ordnance 
officers of high rank and great experience, and largely upon their 
recommendation a high-power gun factory was established which 
has manufactured and is now manufacturing s with as high 
range and power as any guns in the world, In seeking for the 
material and location for this essential work the visited 
every important locality in the United States, even including vari- 
ous points on the Pacific coast, from Columbia River and t 
Sound to the lower part of California, They also visited Sheffield 
and Birmingham, Ala. 


GUN FACTORY BOARD OF 18 COMMEND ALABAMA IRON MANUFACTURING 


FA ES. 

After making this searching examination throughout the United 
States, they have this to say about the great iron development in 
Alabama—I read from page 7 of their report, which was dated 
December, 1890, but which gives the result of investigations made 
some time prior to that date: 


Probably no industrial event has awakened more interest of late years _— 
the beginning and growth of the iron industry in the southern A 
region and in the northern parts of Georgia and Alabama. The ities for 
the production of ig iron are indeed remarkable, and in a general way are 
well known. In brief, they consist in the vast abundance of rich iron ore and 
coal in close proximity, the great ease with which 7 can be mined or 
uarried or dug out with the steam shovel, the low cost at which they can be 
elivered in the stockhouse of the blast furnace, and the great ease and 
cheapness with which the smelting can be conducted. 
en these resources are viewed on the ground, surprise will cease to be 
felt that the iron can sometimes be sold at a profit in Pennsylvania. A large 
number of blast furnaces of the newest and most approved construction and 
with perfect appointments have been erected throughout the great on 
where the favorable conditions exist, and they seem to have no serious - 
culty in selling their output. 


It must_be remembered that when this report was made Shef- 
field and Birmingham were just commencing their iron industries, 
and it is since that time that the people of that section have solved 
the problem of making steel from Alabama ores. This board of 
eminent engineers readily saw the possibilities which have since 
been developed and, singularly enough, foreshadowed them in 
their report. I will read the language of the board on this subject: 

Mills and furnaces for converting the crude metal into wrought iron and 
steel have as yet made much less progress. regards steel , the de- 
velopment is ver and wholly in the tentative stage. The reason is 
quite apparent. ores and irons derived from them are wholly unsuited 
to the older acid processes, and the only available processes must be basic. 


But there isas yet no well-defined and uniform practice in the application of 
the basic principle, nor is there likely to be. 

In the use of the basic meth it is to be anticipated that they will vary 
from re to place, and that the steel makers of every new locality will have 
to find their own methods of employing it and solve their own problems in- 
dependently. This has been the experience of Germany, where the use of 


the basic process is compulsory and where each establishment works its own 
distinctive methods. 


The board, however, is far from wishing to intimate that there is any- 
thing discouraging in this view of the situation in the South. On the con- 
trary, it scam fully the general verdict that the basic process has a future 
before it in this country; that its main feature has been established, and that 
the outstanding difficulties are such only as are incidental to every new and 
great discovery, requiring time, patience, and experiment toovercome them. 

The board then proceeded to use language which shows very 
clearly that had the conditions regarding steel manufacture ex- 


isted in Alabama in 1890 as they do to-day, they would have rec- 
ommended that the a oe Sez be established in that 
Tae Tread further from report on this subject (pages 

an : 


With regard, therefore, to the facilities for making steel for guns at or 
near the Gulf coast, the board has to say that ee must depend wholly upon 
the success w may attend the de pment o' basic methods of mak- 
ing steel. If methodsareestablished by which iron can be converted into 
steel by the basic process as cheaply as is now done by the older processes, 
the su in steel production now held by the Northern States will be 
con by the Southern States. For =. however, the establish- 
ment of any. such advanced industry as ng heavy forgings of fine steel 
in the Gulf States would be premature. 

The report of the Gun Factory Board above quoted is Executive 
Document No. 209, Fifty-first Congress, second session. It was 
transmitted to Con by President Harrison, and was signed 
by the members of the board as I read: 


William P. Craighill, colonel Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A.— 
Afterwards brigadier-general and chief engineer— 


Henry W. Closson, colonel Fourth Artillery; A. R. Buffington, colonel Ord- 

nance Department; C. E. Dutton, major nance Department, recorder. 
Senator W1LLiAm E. CHANDLER, whose attention was called to 

the advantages offered by Alabama for Government iron and steel 

works while he was Secr of the Navy, wrote to Secretary 

Long on August 23, 1897, speaking of Alabama as— 
The best location for a Government armor plant. 
Senator CHANDLER also said: 


It seems that pig iron and, I stppose, steel rails can be made cheaper in Ala- 

bama than anywhere else in the world. This whole subject is worthy of in- 

a by the Armor Plant Board, which I am glad has been duly created 
y you. 

Hon. Tuomas C. Piatt, United States Senatcr from New York, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the iron and steel conditions of 
Alabama, wrote to Secretary Long commending the advantages 
Alabama for the establi ent of a Government armor 
plant. In this letter Senator PLatt also said: 

There mens facilities in the South for d this. = means you 
should send the armor factory board to the thern iron in Tennes- 

Alabama, and particularly at S eld and Birmingham, to the end 


see and 
that all the Saeigas to waaheemas pee cost, the buil of an armor 
factory by the Government sh cost, may be secured. : 


ARMOR FACTORY COULD BE BUILT IN TWO YEARS. | 

Those who oppose establishing an armor-plate factory contend 
that it will take several years to complete the necessary works. 
This is a great error. The board, after considering this question, 


‘ 





PS 


state that the entire work could be leted in two years. I 
read the exact language of the board. It is as follows: 


To arrange all the contracts satisfactorily, more complete specifications 
than herein submitted may be needed for some of the but it is believed 
that the work may be vigorously pushed to completion within two years 
from the time that it is appropriated for by Congress. 


Some of my friends insist that I shall allude to the fact that the 
vast appropriations of the Government for the last thirty-three 
years, ending next June, amounting to $12,090,166,159.56, have 
been disbursed almost entirely in the Northern States. I do not 
desire to and will not use any such argument. 

While we all concur that in a Government like ours the disburse- 
ments of the Government should be distributed as far as possible 
throughout the States, yet I feel that a question of this sort should 
be placed on loftier grounds; and notwithstanding the great ad- 
vantages ssed by Sheffield and Birmingham, I desire to state 
that we of the South only ask that this important proposed work 
shall be located in that part of the country which Congress in its 
wisdom may select. : 

I append the evidence taken by the Armor Factory Board in the 
city of Birmingham on October 18 and 19, 1897, and in the city 
of Sheffield October 20. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 18 and 19, 1397. 
Questions by the Armor Factory Board: 


1. Q. What are the railroad facilities? : F 
A. Southern; Louisville and Nashville; Kansas City, Memphis and Bir- 
mingham; Central of eoenahe. = 
2. Q. What is the time o! hauling heavy freight to Norfolk? 
A. Forty hours. 2 : 
. Q. Whence do you draw your supply of bituminous coal and coke? 
. About 4 miles. 
, g Are there any oil wells in the immediate vicinity? 
. No: nearest 80 miles. 
. Q. Cost of bituminons coal per ton at works? 
. Ninety cents at mine, plus 25 cents to haul it. 
3. Q. Whence do you draw your iron? 


Sb o> Pp o 


A. At hand; maximum 4, minimum 15 miles. 
7. Q. Value of pig iron atthe works? 
A. Six dollars fo $s. 


8. Te ulation? 

A. irty-five thousand, exclusive of suburban towns. 
9. & Maximum summer temperature? 

A. Ninety-nine di Fahrenheit. 

10. Q. Minimum winter temperature? 

A. Six degrees Fahrenheit. 

ll. 9 Mean temperature of year? 

A. Sixty-five de; Fahrenheit. 

12. 5 Annual rainfall? 

A. Forty-eight inches. 

13. Q. Least monthly rainfall? 

A. None. 

14. ee do you get your limestone? 
A. irty miles away; dolomite near by. 

15. ?: Quality of water—hard or soft? 

A. Limestone water; hard on boilers. 

16. &. Analysis of the producer gas? 

A ae acid, 6 per cent; carbon monoxide, 24 per cent; hydrogen, 15 
per cent. 

17. . Analysis of weshed coke? 

A. Ash, 9 to 10 per cent; sulphur, 0.8 to 1 per cent. 

18. Q. Analysis of coal? 

A. Coke made from run of mines coal: Ash, 12 per cent; sulphur, 1.5 per 
cent. Runof mines coal: Ash, about6 percent; sulphur, 1.2 percent; volatile 
matter, 30 per cent; balance carbon. 

19. 2. Analysis of the dolomite? 
A. Average analysis of 6,000 cars stock-house delivery: Silicate, 1.75 per 
cent; lime, 30 per cent; manganese, 20 per cent; ce carbonic acid. 
\20. Q. Quality of the dolomite farther in? 
3. @ Extent of th this regi 
21. Q. Extent o © manganese in region? 
+ A. mine mined in this State. 

2. Q. How free from sulphur can steel be made here? 

A. Itis now being made at about twenty-five to thirty one-thousandths. 
Has been made to twenty one-thousandths open-hearth process. 

23. g. Is there any appreciable difference between the two cokes? 

A. Seventy-two-hour coke is stronger and carries more burden. 

The foregoing questions were answered by Dr. Phillips, chemist of the 
Birmingham Rolling Mill Company. 

He refers the board to two articles written by himself on the followi 
subjects: In regard to coke,” in the Engineering and Mining Journal, vol- 
ume 42, page 340, 1896; ““The manufacture of basic iron in Alabama,” in the 
Mineral In aeery volume 5, page 106, published by the Scientific Publishing 


Company, New York. It contradicts entirely the assertions of Mr. Campbell 
on this subject. 


EXAMINATION OF DR. PHILLIPS BY COMMODORE HOWELL. 
Q. Is there any appreciable difference in the coke made in the different 
mines around here? 
a. Yes, sir. 
2. What would the variation be? 
oan Be — guag, be from 1 per cent up to 2 per cent of ash, accord- 
hich as id per cent. ; comes. The ash might be in some cases as 
. Does epend on the dee min 
z There is very little Gina \srmgerteape - 
- Has this coal ever been tried for ae ? 
. Not Tg ee Landreth, at anderbilt University, obtained 


the best results about ten years ago. : 
ery tried aeuae of the fr Ramen ase Two or three winters ago the Montgom 


- Was there any coal from this district sent? 
+ Mr. SHoox.) Yes, sir; a tdeal. About three mines were repre- 
—_ | m around here. I they were the Pratt, Blocton, Standard, 
= oss. The Standard is divided into the Blockwood and Milldale; two 
¢ Wi erries were sent a that nine. 
» Wha e anal of coal—what is the highest per cent of sulphur? 
I have seen sulphur in it up to 2.25. That is about the highest. - 
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ot Can you make coke of that coal, and how much sulphur would be in the 
e? 

A. Close to 1}. 

By Mr. SHook. All the coke in this district is made from washed coal. 

Dr. PHinuips. I beg pardon; there is coke made in this district from ua- 
washed coal. There is coke made from unwashed coal that carries eight- 
tenths sulphur in one mine, not screened or washed. 

Q. What is very best coke produced in this district in sufficient quan 
tity to be equal to the use of the Government plant? 

A. It carriesover 10 percent ash and eight-tenths of 1 per cent of sulphur. 

Q. How does that compare with the best coke you know? 

A. It is as good asthe best Connellsville. I know I would be liable to de- 
capitation if I said that in Peonsylvania, but it isa fact all the same. We 
make as coke as anywhere in the world, I think. 

2 Will you say the same thing about the iron? 

. In what respect, Commodore? 

Q. That is, if by the process you have here you make just as good steel as 
you can make anywhere else? 

A. Yes, sir: in the last volume of the Mineral Industry, published by the 
Scientific Publishing Company, I have an article on the manufacture of basic 
iron in this State, taking up every point in its possible manufacture or use, 
and you will find 30,000 tons analyzed with respect to silicon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus. 

I will take this opportunity of saying for your information that it entirely 
contradicts the assertions of Mr. Campbell in this respect on open-hearth 
steel. He has made certain statements that have done us damage. He as- 
sumes that we can never make pig iron with less than 1} per cent silicon 
We have made here 150,000 tons of basic iron in every pound of which the 
silicon did not exceed 0.9 tol per cent. Basic pig iron is nct made here in 
which the silicon is not as high as one-half of | per cent. 

Q. Have you discovered from your practice any methods which we would 
be entirely unaware of,and different from the conditions met by Pennsy}- 
vania, and which have enabled you to remove the obstacles which he men- 
tions in regard to making good iron or steel? 

A. None at all, sir. 

Q. I thought that you claimed that through manipulation of the blast 
furnace, which was unusual, you were enabled to reduce the sulphur. 

A. The only manipulation in vogue now is the addition of basic material in 
the charge, which is known everywhere, and furthermore the disregard of 
the use of lime and the substitution of dolomite 

Q. Does not that reduce the sulphur more than possible in the ordinary 
methods of blast furnaces? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Perry.) Do you mix any manganese for use in your blast fur- 
naces here? 

A. No, sir. 

. Where does the manganese come from that is used here? 

. There is none used here at all. Within 150 miles from here there isa 
place where Carnegie gets a great deal of his 1nanganese 

. Where is that? 

. (By Colonel SHoox.) Rome, Ga. 

. Does he ify the amount of sulphur as an objection to your iron? 

. He thinks we could not make iron with fifty one-thousandths sulphur, 
but his chief objection is that we can not make iron with less than 1; per cent 
silicon. He says furthermore that our iron ores are very inferior in quality, 
and have entirely too muchsulphur, and are unworthy of use in the furnace, 
but we man to make 900,000 tons out of this same stuff last year,anda 
great deal of it was sold in theneighborhood of his own works. We use dolo- 
mite to a great extent instead of lime in the manufacture of basic iron. The 
affinity of manganese for sulphur is greater if lime be present than that of 
lime by itself. Tt enables us to carry a very large amount of basic ingredi- 
ents in the charge on account of the siliceous onl aluminous character of the 





Q. Does that not modify your statement made a little while ago, when I 
asked if you had not some special methods in use in this locality for getting 
rid of the sulphur? 

A. ILunderstood your question to apply to the process of manipulation. 

. No; it wasin sequel to the charge. 

. Yes, sir; we gotand do get a better result, and that helps us remove the 
sulphur. I may state in this connection that other districts would use the 
same flux as we do if they could get it as cheaply. 

Q. There is a criticism in regard to your ontput? 

A. The criticism is based on practice elsewhere. If they had thesame kind 
of ore and dolomite, their method would be the same, and would relieve us 
of the criticism in regard to the large extent of sulphur. The use of dolo 
mite was introduced here by Mr. R. A. Welping, who was superintendent of 
the furnaces of the Bethlehem Iron Company. He was accustomed to the 
use of it there, and that is why he used it here. Our ores contain iron from 
18 to 20 per cent of silicon and their ores about 4 per cent. 

Q. Does dolomite eliminate some of the phosphorus in the blast furnace? 

A. None at all, sir. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the answer given in reference to Mr. Campbell's 
criticism? 

A. Yes, sir; I replied to it in the Engineering and Mining Journal a year 
ago. Tomy recollection, it is in volume &2, page 340. 

Mr. Haas. You asked Dr. Phillips if he was satisfied with his remarks on 
the subject to which you referred. Do you refer to any particular answer? 

Commodore Howse... No; I only want to get an authoritative answer to 
this criticism which would satisfy us as being sufficient. 

Mr. SHoox. If the Doctor does not object, I would recommend that his 
answer be changed in reference to the use of dolomite. You asked if any 

rocess had been found here that aided us in getting rid of sulphur, to which 

e replied *‘No."* He did not mean that, because he did not understand the 
question. 

Dr. Paruiips. There is no difference in the principle whatever. The only 

difference is that we use more basic ingredients because our ores are more 
siliceous, and a proportionate amount because of the difference in the com- 
position of our ores. ‘Phe answer should be, ‘‘ Yes, sir; that is the only dif- 
erence.” At the same time the answer to the criticism is that w get 
rid of the sulphur. It was only in the summer of 1895 that we attempted to 
make basic material. In the fall of 18% we found a market for the low 
silicon and low-sulphur iron, if we could make thatiron. Before we had not 
done so, and the impression was general that we csuld not do so because our 
iron ore was high in silica, and the coke high in sulphur. 

We used a large amount of flux, which gave us a basic bath, which enables 
us to get the very results which the people of the North get with a sm r 
amount. The use of dolomite here was brought about largely in makin ; 
pig iron, because the flux was more fusible, and therefore you co 
away, and it enabled you to carry quite a heavy basic charge on your furnace, 
and enabled you through that to get your silicon down quite low; and this 
book of Mr. Campbell’s, I think, was not written until early in 1895, and we 
really only started to make this pig then, and he really did not know any- 
thing about it. We use dolomite because by using it our slag is more fluid. 
The great troublein getting a basic bath is the slag is not sufficiently fusible. 
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In order to slag off the silica in the ore, it is necessary to add basic mate- 
rials, such as limestone or dolomite. We use a large amount of basic mate- 
rials because our burdens contain a large amount of silica, and we also use 
dolomite to get rid of our sulphur because dolomite gives us a more fusible 
flux. 

Q. (By Mr. Perry.) Is there much dolomite in this section? 

A. We have too much dolomite. In building houses here we have to blow 
up the dolomite to get our foundations in. The whole town is built on dolo- 
mite. I estimate that in one quarry near here there is an excess of 20,000,000 
tons. There are two dolomite quarries open here, one of which you saw yes- 
terday. 

9 ow do you get rid of sulphur in the open-hearth process of making 
steel here? 

A. There is not much diminution of sulphur in the open-hearth process 
here. Bassic iron ore will run from 0.025 to 0.085 in sulphur, and sulphur in 
steel runs about 0.025. This is about the average. 

. (By Mr. CHAMBERS.) That is estimated by ferromanganese? 
. No, sir; that is merely used for carbonizing the steel, adding a certain 
amount of carbon to it when it is ready to pour. 
. How free from sulphur ean you make the steel? 
. Down at times to 0.020. 
Mr. JAMES G. CALDWELL (president of the Birmingham Rolling Mill Com- 
many). We will furnish you with a complete analysis of heats, so you will 
oe a complete statement of what we have done, and the Doctor will sign it 
as chemist of our company. 

Dr. PHILLIPs. The heat you saw yesterday runs 0.020; 0.00 phosphorus, 
0.40 manganese, and 20 carbon, and that is much better than the most strin- 
gent specifications require. 

A. B. BArTon. If anybody wanted sulphur considerably lower than that 
and would make a special point of having it, I do not think there would be 
any trouble in getting the iron. 

Q. (By Mr. Perry.) What is the tensible strength and ductility of the 
heat poured yesterday? 

A. In the neighborhood of 60,000 


e pounds. Ductility would show an elon- 
gation of 27 per cent—about. 


I would like to state right here that the ingre- 


dients that the people North use do not differ from the ingredients that go 
into the steel here in the open-hearth process, except in proportion. 

Mr. SHOOK, Jr. When the Carnegie Company was making armor for the 
Russian Government, I was sent up there and I watched the guns in of 


pig iron, and I saw our iron go into the furnace. them with 
other iron, some of which was scrap. 

Mr. J.D. Dwyer. [am superintendent of the Birmingham Rolling Mill Com- 
pany. where they operate two open-hearth processes. I do not think there 

s any difference in the open-hearth steel that we make and that which is 
made in the North. It is practically the same thing. The process is the 
same, the analysis about the same, and the tensile strength about the same, 
and the Birmingham Rolling Mill Company's basic open-hearth steel is equal 
in every respect to the best basic steel made anywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Perry.) How much pig do you use in the charge here? 

A. In the ordinary charge, about 40 per cent of scrap and 90 per cent pig. 
We have used half and half and all pig and ore, but the best practice, I be- 
lieve, is about 60 per cent pig and 40 per cent scrap. 

Mr. Haas. There is no sulphur in the ore. The objection of Mr. Campbell 
was ey in regard to sulphur in the fuel. 

. B. BARTON. Basic iron is made from the most sulphurous cokes in 
this district. We could use much better coke, but this is cheaper, and hence 
the iron is made from the very worst coke we have, sofar as sulphur is 
concerned. 

Q. Basic iron, of which it is capable of making as good steel as is madeany- 
where else? 

A. (By Colonel SHooxK.) It might be said that if we claim superiority for 
our basic iron it is on the ground that the sulphur is lower than anywhere 
else in the United States. Wecanalways reduce the silicon, and our sulphur 
is relatively lower than in any other basic iron that is used. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 20, 1897. 


The following questions, propounded by the Armor Factory Board, were 
answered by Mr. James C. Foster, chemist, Sheffield Coal and Iron Company: 

1, Q. (By the chairman, Commodore HowE., United States Navy.) What 
coal is used here? 

A. Gambell coal, from the Jasper (Ala.) mines. 

2. Q. Analysis of the coal? 

A. it would show about 9 per cent ash; fixed carbon, 56; volatile matter, 
25; sulphur, about forty-four one-hundredths. 

8. Q. Is your coke washed-coal coke? 

A. Yes, sir. 

4. Q. Analysis of the coke? 

A. Jasper coke: Ash, 12.50; volatile matter and moisture combined, about 
2per cent; 84.50carbon; sulphur, about fifty-six one-hundredths. Horse Creek 
coke: Ash, 16; volatile matter and moisture, about 3 per cent; carbon, 8&1; 
sulphur about same, fifty-six one-hundredths. 

5. Q. Producer gas made from the coal? 

A. Make none. Use no gas for fuel. 

6. Q. Analysis of limestone? 

A. Do not use dolomite. Use pure carbonated limestone. Analysis: Silica 
residue, five one-hundredths of 1 per cent; iron and aluminium, about 1 per 
cent; carbonated lime, about 96 per cent; carbonated magnesia, about 1.50. 
The supply of iron, coal, and limestone in the vicinity is practically inex- 
haustible. 

7. 3 Analysis of coon heer steel made in this vicinity? 

A. Have never made any. Nosteel made fromiron here. Major Ratcliff 
and Colone! Shook, of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com y, had steel made 
from our pig. Either can give you the desired information. 

8. o* umber of railroads? 

A. ree. Louisville and Nashville from north; from south, North Ala- 
bama; Memphis and Charleston, east and west. 

9. Q. ‘Time of hauling heavy freight from here to Norfolk? 

A. About forty-eight to sixty hours, regular time. 

10. 2. Are thereany oil wells in the immediate vicinity? 

A. None that are successfully operated. 

ll. & Where are the nearest successfully operated oil wells? 
A. There are some in Tennessee, and in the adjoining country oil has been 
discovered, and the land has been bought in by the Standard Oil vomeaey. 
But the successfully operated oil wells nearest here are probably in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

12. *, hat is the value of pig iron at the works? 

A. e best, about $7.75 per ton cash. We have a differential of 25 cents 
from the railroad, which makes the regular price $7.50, but $7.50 at Sheffield 
- the proper answer because of this differential. That is the price at this 

ime. 

13. Q. What is the population? 

A. About 3,500. Florence, in the immediate vicinity, has 7,000;. it is 2 miles 
distant. Tuscumbia, 1; miles, has a population of 3,000. 

14. Q. Quality of water? 


They mixe 
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A. Hard or soft. Excellent for boiler purposes. Less scale than almost 

any water used. Splendid water for dri 16 purposes or any kind of use. 
. (By Mr. Perry, United States Navy.) Mr. Campbell says you have high 
phosphorous ores and weak sulphurous coals here. ave you seen that? 
_A. He is evidently very much mistaken. Our ores here are very low in 
silicon. No trouble to get silicon 1 per cent, which is the requirement for 
basic iron. In sulphur my analyses have been checked by chemists of con- 
cerns to whom we have made sales and whom I never met. Very seldom 
have the analyses run as high as five one-hundredths of 1 percent. A fair 
average will not exceed one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. Our iron is the 
best material for making open-hearth steel. We have had no tests made 
experimentally, but as far as theory goes there is no reason wat we should 
not make the very best basic iron here, so far as the analysis of the ores go. 

15. Q. Class of labor? 

A. Our colored labor is excellent. It is confined to the cowry work. The 
skilled labor is performed by the whites. If we establish a stec! plant, [have 
no doubt we could get all the skilled labor we wanted. We have plenty of 
applications aren peau in ey ae and elsewhere in the East and West 
who would be to come here if they could get employment. We have no 
strikes or any trouble of that kind. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick, United States Navy.) In your more skilled 
labor do you draw from the country around here? 

A. (By Mr. J. V. ALLEN.) We catch some of it about here and some of it 
we get froma distance. But I would say we get it mostly about here. 

_ Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Do you find boys from the farmer popula- 
tion, white boys, ready to go into the works to learn? 

A. Yes; we find some. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Is it a rule that they are seeking employ- 
ment that way? 

A. It is not, because of the fact that the works are not quite extensive 
enough; but we have a number of applications, and we employ some of them. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Are these young men of ordinary school 
education or from a lower strata? 

A. Mostly from a lower strata. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Does your acquaintance generally with 
machine shops about here lead you to believe that the white yotth in the 
—— are anxious to go into the shops? 

A. Yes, sir; there are quite extensive works 40 miles from here—Corinth, 
Miss.—working some three or four hundred men, and labor is obtained right 
around that section, all white labor,mostly. It isthe same way at Decatur, 
Ala., 43 miles east of here. 

Q. (B aa McCormick.) Are the young men who have passed through 
the public schools willing to commence from the bottom? 

A. Yes, sir; commencing at 35 cents aday. They do not want to do the 
work, the heavy work that is confined to the negro, but to work in the ma- 
chine shops, where they can become skilled laborers. There are plenty of 
young fellows who are applying for work in the machine shops for the op- 
portunity to learn and work up. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) What is the labor used in the mines? 

A. Both white and colored. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Is there any convict labor employed in the 
mines? 

A. None ai all, sir. ‘ 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Do y= know of any iron from this district 
having been made into as good steel as can be produced elsewhere by the 
open-hearth process? 

A. (By Colonel Miss.) Boel was made from iron coming from here, and 
was thoroughly tested. e have a record of the analysis at sattagocgs oF 
Nashville, and I will forward it to you. It was very satisfactory. We have 
a peculiar condition of affairs here with the brown hematite ores. We do 
claim that we can make, and do make, more iron than Birmingham in the 
same size furnace, because of the brown hematite ores being more easily 
melted and running much higher in metallic iron. Hence it is, as I stated in 
my report, we use about 1,900 to 2,000 pounds of coke to the ton of iron, where 
Birmingham, with the red ore, uses from 2,800 to 3,800 pounds to the tor of 
iron. It will be readily perceived from this that we can get very much more 
material in the same sized furnace than can be done in the Birmingham fur- 
naces. In other words, Iam satisfied that in the same sized furnaces using 
brown hematite ore we can make 25 per cent more iron daily than can be 
done in using the red hematite ore. 

2. (By oe McCormick.) What is the rate to Norfolk? 

. (By Colonel P1GRAM.) $2.20. Mobile is our nearest point. We ship by 
river to New Orleans. Barges can not carry more than or 6% tons. It is 
too oxpemeve shipping this way until the river can be improved. 

Q. (By Mr. Gatngs.) I was informed by some one at Birmingham yester- 
day that the Sheffield Corapany bought some of the material used from the 
Birmingham district. 

A. (By Coionel W1L18.) The first time I ever heard of such a thing. I 
strikes me with surprise. We can get along without them; we don’t wan 
anything that they have; we have got limestone, coke, and ore far superior 
to theirs. The statement is false in every sense of the word; we want noth- 
ing from them but their good friendship. We do sell and have sold a great 
deal of iron to Birmingham, and have orders on our books now from Birming- 
ham, because she has got to have this brown hematite for her mixtures. 

Commodore HowE.u. Well, gentlemen, we have asked all the questions 
we —- and we thank you for the very full manner in which you have an- 
swered them. 


Sheffield Coal, Iron, and Steel siete = tre oy department, daily pig irom 
report. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 15, 1897. 
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Foundry. 


Analysis of ore, McLanahan: Iron, 52.54; insol., 8. 
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Report oF A. W. WILLS, PRESIDENT SHEFFIELD CoAL, IRON, AND STEEL 
COMPANY, OF SHEFFIELD, ALA., AND OTHERS, TO ARMOR PLATE BOARD, 


JN? ATES NAVY. 
Ustrep St SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 20, 1897. 


To the members of the Armor Plate Board. 

GENTLEMEN: I do not presume you gentlemen visit Sheffield to listen to 
long speeches, but that you are here to observe for yourselves the advan 
thet Sheffield may possess, in the event the Congress of the United States de- 
cidés to erect an armor-plate plant; and it becomes us only to exhibit such 
_dvantages as we may believe we have, and to answer,the several questions 
you may propound. 

We San for Sheffield that we are surrounded with all the necessa 
material that is essential for the manufacturing of iron and steel in unlimi 
quantities. We have the iron ore, analyzing from 50 to 54 per cent in metal- 
he iron, lying within a few miles both north and south of Sheffield. This ore 
is known as the brown hematite, and, because of its on ee in metallic 
iron, and consequent low percentage in insolubles, requ: ut 1,900 to 2,000 

yands of coke to the ton of iron, while the red ores + oo from 2,800 to 
800 sa. This ore is delivered at our furnace at $1 per ton of 2,240 
pofinds. 


We procure our coke princi y from the ovens at Jasper, Ala., a strong, 
solid olin of fine serusture, a (the coal being washed) about 10 to 
12 per cent in ash, at a cost, delivered at the furnace, of $2.25 per ton of 2,000 

unds. 

a most excellent and abundant supply of limestone is in the near vicinity, 
and supplied to us at the furnace at a cost of 50 cents — ton, or 28 cents to 
the ton of iron. I presume there is no superior limestone to be found any- 
where in the United States. 

Our labor averages about 80 cents to the ton of iron, and, with the one 
furnace in blast, we are making iron at a cost of about $5.70 per ton. 

The Sheffield brown-ore irons have been in the manufacture of steel, 


_ and the iron has proven itself most excellent for that purpose. 


RAILROAD AND SHIPPING FACILITIES. 


Under this head we claim superior advantages to ary other point in the 
entire South, particularly for distributing the product to all the great 
markets of the West, North, East, and South, because of the great and mighty 
Tennessee River. : 

We have centering here three prominent railroads—the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Memphis and Charleston, and the Northern Alabama—all 
competitive, and all re any point of destination desired; and in addi- 
tion we have the Tennessee River. Because alone of this river Sheffield has 
a difterential by rail over Birmingham of 45 cents per ton to St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, and all the Western territory, and 25 cents per ton to all middle 
Western points; and when we ship by river we have a contract that insures 
a saving of from 75 cents to o1 per ton on every ton of iron so transported 
over the all-rail rate, even considering the differential referred to above 

At Brooklyn, on the Ohio River, where we have an iron yard, we strike the 
Illinois Central Railroad, which leads to all pores north, east, and west; and 
we can ship iron via the river and the Illinois Central direct to Chicago and 
middle West and Western points within a few hours of the time it requires 
by all rail from Sheffield to the points named. 

Another great advantage the Tennessee River gives Sheffield is the fact 
that, unlike Birmin . Atlanta, Chattan noxville, and all other 

intsin the South, the railroads can not pool their rates. They can do soin all 

e points named, but here in Sheffield the Tennessee River says, in unmistak- 
able language, “Hands off!" Hence, gentlemen, we Lave the three roads 

heretofore named, all competitive in every sense of the word, and all clamor- 
ing for our tonnage, and the road that transports the cheapest gets the car- 


t is true that at present our Tennessee River is not navigable the entire 
ear, but it will be in the short period of two years, as there remains but one 
ock and the canal at Colbert Shoals to be constructed; and the necessary 
work is now rapidly go on, with a certainty of the n appropria- 
tions to complete the en work in the time stated, which will make the 
Tennessee River navigable from Knoxville, Tenn., to its muuth, a distance of 
miles; but even now the Tennessee River is navigable more months in 
the year than the Ohio and Hudson rivers, and when the Tennessee is made 
navigable, as above stated, we will be able to load the barges with 1,500 to 2,000 
tons of iron instead of five or six hundred tons as now, with the stage of water 
sufficient to pass over the shoals. 

Thave given you above the cost of maning ln with our present furnace 
in blast making a daily output of 250 tons. eare relining our second fur- 
nace, and adding modern improvements, ‘and will have her in blast January 
1, next, with capacity of 300 tons daily, when we feel satisfied we will reduce 
the cost at least 25 cents per ton, as the additional labor will be entirely un- 
skilled. Weex to have our third furnace in blast within the next year, 
whea the cost of making iron will be still further reduced, as our plant of 
three furnaces are side by side, and the general superintendent and the 
skilled workmen can do the work of three raeces as well as one with the 
n additional force of laborers. 

Tt would not be amiss for me to say here that at least 90 per cent of our 
product is foundry and soft iron. Gray forge, mottled, and white iron is 
seldom dealt in in our Sheffield furnaces. In addition to our plant of fur- 
naces, we have in Sheffield the Colbert furnace and the Lady Ensley, the 
latter not in blast; and in Florence, on the opposite side of the river, we have 
two furnaces, one of very superior build. 

nd Pek also to add, } ing to a still further supply of iron ore, if necessary, 
that a railroad known as the “Florence Northern” is partially built, leading 
into Wayne County. Tenn., where thousands of acres of merchantable brown 
ore lie buried, sufficient, so it is estimated, to last all of the furnaces in this 
district for centuries to come. 

Gentlemen, I feel it incumbent u me, as the president of one of the iron 
rs in Sheffield, to refer only to the cost of making iron in Sheffield 
an e advan of tion. Others will follow, stating other ad- 
—— qua referring to other products which abound in this locality. 

n See usion, however, I will briefly ar that the location of Sheffield is 
posse ¥ one of the healthiest to be found anywhere in the country, with 
ample schools for educational purposes and churches for religious worship. 
a we are rok a. and k located on the 

Ss, you m , a thing 

Respectfully submitted. aS oe 

A. W. WILLS, 


President Sheffield Coal, Iron, and Steel Company. 


REPORT OF J. CRAIG McLANAHAN on IRON ORE IN LAWRENCE CoUuNTY 
(TENN.) MINES, NOW BEING OPERATED BY HIM. 


PINKNEY, LAWRENCE County, TENN., November 3, 1897. 


My Dear Sir: I have your favor of Nov ber 1 taini t of 
Mr. Foster's on the ore situati ember 1, containing an extract o 
similar report =a on in Lawrence County, and asking a 
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rintendent of the Florence Cotton 

and [ron Company, a man who has had long experience in brown-ore mining, 

has made numerous examinations of the ores in Lawrence Comaty, particu- 
r. 


Mr. Daniel King, former furnace su 


larly of the West Point Iron Company bank and our own. ing esti- 
mated the quantity of available ore in the West Point bank, before the bank 
was operated or opened at all,at 200,000 tons. Already between three and 
four hundred thousand tons have been taken from this property, and I can 
see no indications that the West Point bank is soon to become exhausted. 

Mr. King estimated the quantity in the Wright bank at 2,000,000 tons. Up 
until July 1 we had ship from the Wright bank almost exactly 200,000 tons. 
From July 1 until November 1 we have shipped about 50,000 tons; and Mr. 
King, who has just left us, and has made an examination of the work done 
between July and November, states that the quantity taken out during that 
period has been much in excess of his estimate on the acreage. 

He estimates 17,000 tons per acre. We have taken out very much more per 
acre since July, and in many places have not reached the bottom. From this 
estimate and the present appearance of the bank, I am inclined t> the opin- 
ion that Mr. King is as far short in his report of 2,000,000 tons in the Wright 
bank as he was in his report of 200,000 tons in the West Point bank. Certain 
it is that as our work progresses, and we develop the property, my own 
opinion of the possibilities of the bank is constantly growing better 

I would state also that the Tucker bank, which we stopped operating four 
years ago, is not by any means exhausted. We took from that property, in 
round numbers, 350,000 tons. Mr. King is now preparing an estimate on the 

uantity remaining. This he is doing by means of test Boles, sunk about 100 
eet apart over the property. This work is not completed,and Mr. King 
thinks that his report will show that fully half the ore originally in that bank 
remains untouched. 

You will remember the Tucker ore ran only about 46 per cent metallic iron 
at the time we operated the bank, but I think by a different method of min- 
ing this bank could be made to yield better results. I would not attempt 
again to use steam shovels on the Tucker bank, on account of the conglomer- 
ate masses of sand rock which the steam shovels can not avoid handling, and 
consequently can not be kept from getting into the ore. The Tucker will be 
ag bank to work with hand trams when occasion demands. 

I can not findany fault with the statements which youand Mr. Foster made 
in regard to the other undeveloped ore lands in Lawrence and Wayne coun- 
ties. I know personally of at least three other good properties which in time 
will be available and very productive. 

Yours, truly, J. CRAIG McLANAHAN, 
Tron Ore Contractor. 


Maj. A. W. WILLS, 
President Sheffield Coal, Iron, and Steel Company, Sheffield, Ala, 


REPORT oF J. C. Foster, CHEMIST. 
SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 30, 1897. 
In compliance with the request of the city council of Sheffield, I beg to 
submit the following statement regarding the materials furnished its blast 
furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron, and the adaptability of same tothe 
production of basic open-hearth steel. 


ORES. 
_ Outside of the literature that flooded the country a few years ago in the 
interest of boom towns little has ever been said regarding the vast iron-ore 
beds of north Alabama and the adjacent section of Tennessee. It is a part 


of that — valley extending from Canada to Alabama, so noted for its rich, 
fertile limestone lands, its great iron-ore belt, its pure waters, its bracing 
climate, and its varied and picturesque scenery. It includes the Cumberland 
Valley in Pennsylvania, the Valley of Virginia in Virginia, and farther South 
the it Tennessee. ere the sixteen geological formations, which extend 
to such a depth in the North, have thinned out to that of a few hundred feet, 
leaving their concentrated mineral wealth on or near the surface. 

Almost the entiresupply is from the hydrated brown hematite beds. The 
two princi districts worked are Lawrence County, Tenn., and Franklin 
County, Ala. In the case of the latter the ore liesin the lower silurian, imme- 
diately over the Knox dolomite, which in this locality is an oolitic stone of 
the very purest — y. This ore is of the same formation as that of what 
is known as the rigs Creek region of Virginia, and which has had such a 
famous reputation in the past for its particular excellence in charceal iron. 
It is always worked in open cuts, generally lies in a loamy, friable clay, but at 
times horses of a heavy, unctuous clay (locally known as “white hoss”"’) pro- 
trude up through it. 

This is difficult to separate and an enemy to good furnace working. We 
can not call many of these deposits veins, although the ore is usually found 
along certain definite lines. hey are more strictly lenticular masses, some- 
times overlying or sometimes alone, and always found to be inclosed in clay. 
The ore of wrence County, Tenn., is 100 feet or more above the limestone, 
and isin the Subcarboniferous age. I[t is found in a loose, sandy material, 
from which it is easily separated. The territory included within a radius of 
30 miles has, up to this time, supplied the seven furnaces in this immediate 
vicinity, besides materially aiding others outside. 

Every indication points to its ability to continue tosupply these and many 


others for an indefinite time tocome. It is undoubtedly the richest and most 
extensive deposit of brown ore in the United States. There are large fields 
known to contain rich and extensive deposits, both north and south of us, 


which have not yet been touched by railroads—north, along the line (already 
graded, but not railed) of the Florence Northern; south, in a district east of 
the North Alabama Railroad. 


_ Those districts now in operation are Lawrence County, Tenn., and Frank 
lin County, Ala. In the latter the nearest point of mineral importance is 
Littleville. From here to what is known as the Nelson deposit, a distance of 


20 miles, is a continuous field, dotted with rich and extensive deposits of ore, 
all of which is easily accessible to the North Alabama Railroad. The only 
two sections of this field worked for any length of time are the properties 
of the Linwood Mining Company, at Littleville. and the Lady Ensley Com- 

ny, at Russellville. The former, though having mined considerable ore, 
is on the extreme north point of the formation, and has proved to be too thin 
for successful operation. 

On the Lady pomee property. however, 40 acres covered (about one-third 


stripped) have furnished in the neighborhood of 700,000 tons of ore. In Law- 
rence County the West Point Mining Company, on a 2acre tract, have 
mined between 300,000 and 400,000tons. At Pinkney, McLanahan, on %) acres, 
has been furnished 500,000 tons. These three properties being the only ones 
worked in the t,and to any extent the only ones working now, covera 


total acreage of less than 100, and have furnished 1,500,000 tons of ore, with an 
ap nt p t of at least that much more to be mined 
his should give an idea of the extent of the ore, when it is remembered 
that there is a great number of such deposits scattered over a field covering 
several thousand acres. ; 
The quality of the ore is the strongest claim we can make for the distric& 
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This is best explained by a table of analyses, the ores being bought and paid 
for entirely on that basis. I give the very latest average reports; 








Sheffield average, |Colbert average, week 
month of Septamaber.| ending October 9. 





Lawrence| Franklin | Lawrence| Franklin 








County, | County, | County, County, 
McLana- | Hamilton West | Russelil- 
han. | Creek. Point. ville. 
SID. ssa aciaselhiiiiaicianiia tila nein aac hiaad 50.55 52.40 | 51.22 49. 64 
Silica ...... RS 12.20 9. 60 | 10.80 13.10 
Phosphorus ...........-..-. .68 .33 30 72 
Manganese .38 2 .40 - 36 











The above, representing samples of from 1,000 to 10,000 tons, should be a 
safe criterion by which to judge the value of the ore. The only deleterious 
element to be contended with is phosphorus, and this is not high enough to 
be a serious obstacle, especially for the production of basiciron. The low 
silicia residue, combined with the low melting point of the ores, makes it an 
easy matter to produce a low silicon iron; in fact, we find it difficult tomake 
iron high enough in silicon for foundry purposes. 

The ore is all bought on the basis of 8) cents per ton for 50 per cent ore, 2} 
cents on or off for each unit above or below 50 percent. Itisfoundalmost uni- 
versally on elevated points, and worked entirely in open cuts, mostly with 
the steam shovel. The richness of the material and the “ white horse *’ en- 
countered are the uncertainties with which to be contended. The ore of the 
pockets is usually in separate masses, bowlders, nodules, and gravels, scat- 
tered through a reddish-colored, loamy matrix, though the ore in some pock- 
ets is almost solid. - 

In places a white cherry material, or conglomerate, overlies the ore; but 
itis generally very free from this, and usually has a light stripping. The 
mines in Lawrence County are along Shoal Creek, which furnishes a good 
supply of water at all times of the year. In Franklin County the field is 
drained by Cedar Creek and smaller streams. In general the topography of 
the Territory is very convenient for washing, to which process ‘the ore is 
almost universally subjected. 

FLUXING. 


Within a half mile of the furnaces, along the river bluff, are large deposits 
of a very pure limestone, which in most localities would be considered a flux 
of the very finest quality. This isentirely shadowed by the stone used, which 
is a beautiful white, soft oolitic stone of the purest quality, said to be the 
nearest toa pure carbonate of any fluxing stone used in the United States. 
It contains less than 1 per cent of silica and about 1 per cent of iron and 
alumina, leaving over 98 per cent pure carbonite. There are hundreds of acres 
of it. The place worked requires no stripping, has a great depth, and is not 
intermixed with seams of aninferior ity. The stoneruns so regular that 
an analysis is seldommade. It costs 50 cents per ton laid down in the furnace 
stock houses. The shippers of this stone have a dimension quarry and the 
largest trade in the South. 

FUEL. 


Coke is the fuel universally used, and is apparently the item in our indus- 
try which would permit of the widest range of improvement. Our supply 
now comes from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, the greater 
part, however, from the latter State, about 90 miles south of us,on the North 
Alabama Railroad. This would seem our natural base of supply, and is fast 
comies so to be. The two principal brands of this section are styled Jasper 
and Eorse Creek, the former showing about 12 per cent ash, and the latter 
16 per cent, and both showing about 0.50 to 0.66 in sulphur. This low sulphur 
content is the great argument in favor of our advantage in the production 
of iron low in suiphur so svitable for the manufacture of steel. 


PIG IRON. 


The present improved appearance of trade, together with the experimental 
advancements in the South, makes the steel situation at the present time of 
special importance and has had the effect of inducing investors and manu- 
facturers to look upon this as the future field of development. The open- 
hearth process began to assume importance about 1885. In 1894 one-f: of 
the steel produced in this country was by that method. In 189% there were 
built, or in course of construction, thirty-seven basic and ten acid open-hearth 
furnaces. The Bessemer steel, though most qepeeally stvena, homogeneous, 
durable, and suitable to most demands, still did not give entire satisfaction. 

Occasionally it was found to lack strength and soundness, and led careful 
men to fear its use, causing a resort to crucible steel in many instan es- 
et ep the manufacture of plates. This product gave entire sa on, 

ut was so expensive that efforts were soon made to find a cheaper mode of 
making a material that would give such satisfaction. This was found in the 
open-hearth process, and soon created a popular demand for that material. 
Among its many uses are boiler and armor plates, all kinds of sheets, = 
tools, springs, and all manner of mild steel for many purposes. The rapi 
growth an povelonment of the basic over the acid process is primarily due 
to the superior q ty of its product. 

In the acid process, first to be used, the requirements of the materials for 
both Bessemer and open-hearth were not over 0.05 in sulphur and 0.10 in phos- 
phorus, neither of these being reduced during conversion. Carbon, silicon, 
and manganese are reduced to a greater or less d ©, and it is the propor- 
tionate extent to which these remain in the metal that Ss the grade 
and quality of the steel. The fact that the phosphorus and sulphur can not 
be contained beyond a very low percentage and that they are not reduced 
in the ordinary acid process confines us to the use of material not aggregat- 
ing more than that amount. This makes it impossible for many districts to 
enter into the market on account of their material containing too high a per- 
centage of these obnoxious elements. 

The basic process, different from the acid only in the character of furnace 
lining and used, has largely overcome this difficulty. It is a well-known 
fact that the disposition of phosphorus is one of a preferential relation. A 
slag low in silica increases the tendency of p’ horus toenterit. As the 
sum of the silica and phosphoric acid increases, Pe of the slag to ab- 
sorb phosphorus diminishes, the requirements for ic iron usually 
not over 1 per cent silicon, 1 per cent neageeens, ane 8 per cent sulphur. 

Furnace practice having developed the fact that low-silicon i is made 
with a lower degree of heat than the iron higher in silicon, also + the sul 
phur has a lesser tendency to enter the slag at the lower heat, makes it 
extremely difficult in most localities to make an iron low in silicon that does 
not have a high content of sulphur. We are enabled to overcome this most 
easily with our low-sulphur cokes, low-siliceous and low-melting ores. The 
analysis of our iron can be varied largely by varyiyg the ore mixtures. A 
fair average analysis would be: 
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Colbert No. 2 foundry. 
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_ Tabulating what we claim to be the natural advantages of the Sheffield 
district over other points for the production of iron suitable for the manu- 
facture of basic open-hearth steel: 

1. The richness of our ore in metallic iron, showing an annual yield of not 
less than 50 per cent in the furnace, which is 6 per cent better than any other 
Southern point, and the consequent low per cent of siliceous matter in. 

2. The low melting point of our snes, Comines with their low siliceous 
residue, enabling us to make low silicon iron. 

3. The low sulphur content of our cokes and o ther with the man- 
oo and lesser acid nature of our furnace, ucing a remarkably low 
sulphur iron. 

4. The soft, easily workable quality and purity of our fluxing stone. . 

5. Our ability to make 2,268 pounds of iron with 2,000 pounds of coke, while 
the average elsewhere in the South is 3,200 pounds of coke to 2,268 pounds of 
iron. 

. 6. The universally admitted superior quality of the irons made from the 
rown ore. 

7. Our ability to make iron as cheap as any other place in the world. 

8. The unlimited quantity of our materials. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. C. FOSTER, Chemist. 


REPORT OF JUDGE THoMAS R. RouLHAC TO ARMOR PLATE BOARD. 
SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 30, 1897. 
To the Armor Plate Board of the United States. 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with the expre desire of the commercial 
associations and municipal authorities.of this place, who are deeply con- 
cerned in the movement looking to the erection by the General Government 
of an armor-plate plant, and are hopeful thata fair presentation of the advan- 
tages possessed by Sheffield may lead to its selection for a work of that 
description, I shall undertake to offer in this to the board whose inves- 
tigations, now being conducted, may greatly uence the ultimate result of 
the proposition, such considerations as may contribute to show that, in the 
event it is deemed advisable for the Government to establish anywhere an 
enterprise of that character, this — has adaptation for it. 

To others has been intrusted the collation of information on matters of 
materia), labor, and supply—their suitability, cost, and sufficiency for the 
ends and purposes in view—which are of the gravest Sagersanos to a correct 
conclusion on the subject, fer which tasks the osen are Le okay oe | 
fitted and especially competent, and with which this communication 
not interfere. My purpose is toconfine it strictly to the position of the place 
itself as a 7 oi t otventeg coe ee: . 

Sheffield is situated in Colbert nmty, which is in the extreme northwest- 
ern portion of the State of Alabama, contiguous to the State of Mississippi, 
and about 17 miles south of the of the State of Tennessee. 
location of the a is nearly midway between the Gulf 
Ohio River, the latter waterway in turn forming the halfway line between 
us and the Great Lakes of the North, and is on the south bank of the Tennes- 
see River, in the most fertile portion of the valley of that stream. 

It has a population of 4,000 or more, a number of important and productive 
business enterprises, and being of recent birth, its appointments in the way 
of streets, waterways, se ,and their incidents of municipal arrange- 
ment, and build public an: vate, are not only modern, but excellent 
in kind. Itis y connec with the other sections of the 
three lines of railway, the Louisville and Nashville. 


ttanooga and 
the Northern’Alabama Railway, which from this place goes south to the mid- 
dle of the State, while other pro, ha 
The Tennessee River has, with the een the ppl River, a 
eater length of navigable water than any 
om the foot of Muscle Shoals, where Sheffield is placed, to its entrance into 
the Ohio at Paducah, Ey is — = miles; from the u end of the 
shoals mentioned it is miles to Knoxville, Tenn., and to t above 
Loudon in that State where navigation is n practicable is near], 
miles more; so that from its beginning, by the confluence the 
Holston and Clinch rivers, more than a thousand miles of passage for the 
transportation of 7 of every class,in the cheapest, safest, and most 
r, is for the products of a generous and on 
e bosom of this natural channel may be floated the wealth and tribute of 
half a continent. The area drained by this eee estimated at 41,000 
square miles, now having a population of approximately half a million, but 
capable of anguaaing ten times that number. 
doringine from the Blue Ridge, the Tennessee River and its valley are 
flanked on either side b of mountains to its mouth; and on these 
mountains and in the e below dwelis oe ot De tae 
and body, sturdy, self-reliant, and patriotic, more ly on in 
oR activity alive to the prcgrees of evente and capable of being Qovel 
ness » alive 2 events, and capable o' - 
oped and haves Ing into thi most intelligent, useful, and taithtul citizens of 
our commonwealth of States. 
asnae oo ‘in the ld of ec mal dion sio 1 i een stone tor 
an elsewhere © wor msions; on and in 
smelting the ores and for structural wae and crnament is soaps in protien! 
profusion; from the mountains’ tops to the water's edge all the woods 
of this latitude are found in large quantities; and these uniting 
with a fertile soil and a temperature without extremes, must be conducive 
of health and comfort. 
sateunae of tals comeing vary carte in the present con hy 
statesmen 0! country very early century. was 
let for so large and imxpertand 0 secuion oF country that material public 
interests s' the effort to bring it into a continuous passageway for 
navigation between the two divisions into which the exten oals had 
onparenen * aan by limited means, and veneee full eae e 
ma © marvelo Tra growth u whi this coun was 
ona. it wassuffered to eT as realm of discussion rather than of effort. 
one povcery tT in 1824 (Mr. Caen), reper it - — of na- 
and the Ohio rivers and the Great Lakes. Nathing, howe Fone 
direction 
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ver, 

cal nature was done in the of connecting the two portions until 

1828, when by the aid of a riations from the State of surveys 
made, the f y of the plan ascertained, and the 


were made, the a 


of 
completed. In 1831 work was begun on the canal Muscle 
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After some years it was transferred by the State to the General Government, 


en Strads. diepia vidences of ri 

It is a wor e, many e neces of & 
and mechanical Eni tn itelocks (eleven of , dams, aqueduct, railway, 7 
dock, hydraulic and other power devices, machine shops, buildings, and other 
appointments. The cost of the whole work has been not quite $3,000,000, 

vided between Alabama (about $700,000) and the Governmen (8 7,341.18). 

Since being opened to na tion in 1 its use has steadily increased as 
business accommodated itself to its Feseae, and its importance and value 
came to be more fully recognized and justly appreciated. Every indication 
warrants the belief that in the future the coun will reap in the fullest 
measure the reward of thé money and labor e ed upon it. 

Some miles below Sheffield the Government is now engaged in obviating 
another like but less formidable obstruction to the river in Colbert Shoals 
by similar means to that which proved successful at Muscle Shoals, the com- 
pletion of which it is estimated will ire nearly $2,000,000. When a similar 
result is obtained = work, She: will have uninterrupted river navi- 


gation throughout the year. 

While our people may reasonably pengnet ex tion from invasion and for- 
eign wars, yet human calculations anticipations often ° for naught as 
time unrollsthe scroll of events. Naval forces equipped with all that modern 
science has discovered and modern experience has approved must play an im- 
portant, probably the most conspicuous, part in the determination of the issues 
of warfare, if this country should be forced to resort to that arbitrament. 

Vessels are built and floated under our flag, their sides are armored with 
plate, and all nineteenth-century improvements are adopted, in order that 
our Navy may meet upon equal forme those of other countries, should our 
naiieeel hese or interests beassailed. Asarmor pate is designed to be used 
on vessels, it would seem to be self-evident, as well asin harmony with the 
nature of things, that works for the manufacture and preparation of that 
material in naval architecture should be situated on navigable water, so that 
the plates might be readily conveyed to the shipyards for use whenever and 
wherever requ > 

Surely the existence of such a means of transportation must afford many 
advantages which could not be had at places not so provided. Assuming the 
truth of this, there is no place in the thern States where this advantage 
could be so well employed as here. Where the Government has already so 
much of value, its protection must be a matter of moment. The topograph 
of this place offers every facility for defense at the smallest expense an 
with the minimum loss of time, Situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
river, which here makes a bold semicircular bend, it is inclosed on the other 
side by a semicircle of mountains, and it could easily be made impregnable. 
Accessible from all parts of the interior, the safety and defense of valuable 
Government property and of a point of strategicimportance would beassured. 

The Tennessee River, besides being the scene of many stirring occurrences, 
has played an important part in many of the decisive events in our history. 
Soon after the Revolution, it enabled our frontiersmen to protect and save 
to the new-formed and struggling nation the Middle West and all the South- 
western territory from its accession, in turn, by Spain, England, and France, 
leading thence to the Louisiana purchase, and, in consequence, to the acqui- 
sition of Texas and the Pacific Slope. In the carer? struggle between the 
States it furnished a gateway to the interior of the South for the Union 
forces, which its commanders were quick to — and secure, and which 
the Southern leaders were disastrously slow in realizing and defending. 

Thus it became a potent factor for the preservation of the Union, as in 
eer it had proved in its reclamation from the savage and foreign ad- 
versaries, 

When it is remembered that this river offers the only entrance from the 
rear to the very heart of the States of the Union which line our Atlantic sea- 
board by navigation to the foot of the Blue Ridge, the necessity of guarding 
it securely in case of foreign invasion is manifest. 

. In oo an exigency, some point on the banks of this river must be selected 
or ng a 

wit its means and opportunities of defense, any foreign foe, whether on 
land or by river fleets, w encounter here an insurmountable obstacle 
toits advance. Seeing that so great a part of the wars of the future must 
fall upon the navies of the contending nations, if we are to be icipants, 
why should not our Government observe the simplest me of avoiding 
danger by being to resist it? If it hopes to do this, why should it 
not own and conduc its own docks and shipyards and factories with which 
to furnish the armament and armor of its ships and men-of-war? Just econ- 
-_ and ordinary prudence are cogent dictates for I ent these means 
and methods of self-sustenance in times of need. ithout 
causes therefor, it has so hap 
as of the works established and stpported by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A regard for fair play extends the assurance that, if the works which your 
board is charged with considering are undertaken by the Government, some 
place in the South will be the site for them. In that event many causes con- 
spire to make Sheffield the most eligible of all claimants. On all sides of it 
are the best ores for making the plates of steel for the manufacture of which 
such a plant would be di . From these ores the steel can be made 
cheaper than elsewhere. Theinterests of the Government, under all circum- 
stances, can be rendered absolutely safe. It has means of transportation 
with which no other interior place in the South can compete. Every advan- 
tage which other points can offer is here at hand, while she combines many 
that none other can possess. 

ides those already cited, the immense volume of water over Muscle 
Shoals now running to waste can be made to furnish, at an approximately 
small expenditure, water power the —— of 50,000 horsepower, sus- 
ceptible of repetition at a dozen places in its length, for the application of 


electricity to all the purposes of which it is capable. 

A plant for the manufacture of armor plate would be an object lesson to 
the people of an extended region. and who will be quick to gather, in their 
improvement and progress, l the benefits which such a development in 
their midst should legitimately bestow. 

Respectfully submitted. 


THOMAS R. ROULHAC. 


Report or Hon. J. C. Lester ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SHEFFIELD, ALA., 
FOR LOCATING ARMOR-PLATE PLANT AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 30, 1397. 
To the Armor Plate Board. 


GENTLEMEN: In presenting the claims of Sheffield, Ala., for the location 
of the great armor-plate plant I will state, in the first place, that it does not 
come amiss to iterate and reiterate what it claims would be an advantage to 

lant and to the Government as well to have it located upon the Tennes- 

ver, and at decidedly the most favorable point upon that river. 

here is no other place in the South—or even in the whole country, as to 
that—where the plant could be located upon a navigable river so far in the 
interior of the country, and consequently freer from all possible encroach- 
ments of an enemy, and yet surrounded by such a bountiful supply of splen- 
did metallic ore such vast coal fields, and such abundant and convenient 
fluxing ma may seem extravagant, but it is an easy mat- 


the 
see 
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ter to determine whether they are correct, and we challenge an examina- 
tion of them. 

Itis true that the navigation of the Tennessee, like the most of our American 
rivers, is somewhat uncertain. For some years it is navigable for a greater, 
and others for a less, period of time; but, even with the conditions as they at 
present exist, the river has proven to have been of great practical advantage 
to our citizens here who have been engaged in the various mercantile and 
ns lines, and that evidence actually demonstrates that the ad- 
vantages would be very great to a large plant located on the river. 

There is no denying the fact that a navigable river isa wonderfully potent 
factor in enabling parties living upon it to obtain more favorable rates for 
their shipping. fit example of that fact I will mention. Until quite re- 
cently it cost a dollar a bale more to ship cotton from Leighton, a town 12 
miles east of here, on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, to Memphis than 
from Sheffield to Memphis; but recently a \— =~ road has been built frcm 
Leighton to Sheffield, so that cotton can be hauled here on wagons at 50 cents 
per bale from that town, and the rate was reduced from Leighton to Mem- 

his 50 cents per bale on that account; and there is only 50 cents difference 
tween the two points at present, but there is that mr~h still. 

Another illustration, and one directly in point, is the fact that the manu- 
facturers of pig iron at this place have now.a rate of 45 cents per ton in their 
favor to all the principal points to which they ship their product over all 
other points from which iron is shipped not located on the river. 

This, it will be readily seen, is a big advantage, and, as the magnitude of the 
plant is igcreased, that advantage would be increased in like proportions. 

These are some of the advantages that would be realized by a location at 
this point, even with the river in its present condition; but when it is re- 
membered that the Government has now a large force engaged in removing 
the obstruction at Colbert Shoals, and that in all likelihood by the time the 
plant is erected those obstructions to navigation in the river below this point 
would be entirely removed, this would insure navigation for heavy ship- 
ping a large part of the year, and for ordinary commerce nearly, if not quite, 

he whole year. We would then come into a full realization of the advantage 
from the location, and these advantages would be permanent, as there is 
but little danger of the river being removed. 

Leaving these considerations, and turning to matters that are entirely local 
in their nature, I think we can truthfully say that Sheffield presents both 
— and advantages that would be hard to excel or even to equal any- 
where. 

Located upon an elevated position upon the beautiful and majestic Ten- 
nessee River, with an immense section of fertile and open country around it, 
it is as free from. poisonous or malarial influences as any position that could 
be found; and, in fact, to those who have lived here for years it has been an 
extremely healthy location. 

The-scenery around it is lovely and attractive; indeed, the eyes of the lov- 
ers of nature have a perpetual feast here. Its attractions in that line are all 
that could be des: a 

Besides, Sheffield has ample ground, splendid sites, and the plant could 
have as fine shipping facilities as could be wished for. Nature has been prodi- 
gal of her gifts to this locality, and it seems to have eminently fitted it for 
the location of plants of extensive dimensions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. C. LESTER. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES R. CAMPBELL, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June W, 
1899, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am satisfied that if the question of repealing 
the civil-service law should be submitted to a popular vote there 
would be an overwhelming majority in favor of the proposition 
In my district public sentiment, without regard to politics, is prac- 
tically unanimous in opposition to the law. The so called merit 
system was foisted upon the people and the country by false pre- 
tenses. Under the spoils system as it was practiced between 1870 
and 1880 it is undoubtedly true that many abuses crept into the 
public service. The most flagrant of these abuses was the prac- 
tice of levying and collecting campaign assessments from the 
Government employees, notonly in the Departments here in Wash- 
ington, but in every post-office and internal-revenue office in the 
United States. By this system of assessments the Republican 
party was enabled to raise an enormous campaign fund whenever 
the exigencies of the occasion required it. The Republican man- 
agers collected millions of dollars from the Federal employees in 
1880, and with the corruption fund thus created they purchased 
the elections in New York, Indiana, and other States, and thereby 
elected their candidate for President. 

It was natural that the people should revolt against such meth 
ods. The so-called reformers took advantage of the sentiment 
against the assessment of Government employees for nolitical pur 
poses to procure the passage of the civil-service law. The people 
were misled as to the objects of thatlaw. They thought it was a 
statute designed to protect the servants of the Government from 

litical assessments. They did not imagine for one instant that 
it was a cunningly devised scheme so to hedge about the avenues 
to public office as to make it impossible for the average citizen to 















































































































get his name on Uncle Sam’s pay roll. If it had been clearly un- 
derstood at the time that civil-service reform meant that an aca- 
demic test should be applied to every applicant for a position in 
the Federal service without regard to its duties, I am confident 
that very few members of Congress who supported this bill would 
have been reelected. 

It has taken the people a long time to find out just what civil- 
service reform means, and now that they are thoroughly informed 
on the subject, they are overwhelmingly in favor of going back to 
the old method of disposing of the patronage. It is better that the 
offices should be treated as spoils and distributed as rewards of 
partisanship than that they should be put beyond the reach of the 
plain people and the patriotic people of this country. Iam willing 
to concede that the spoils system is liable to abuses, but with all 
its faults it is vastly superior to the so-called merit system. There 
is nothing dishonest or hypocritical about the spoils system, 
whereas civil-service reform is based on dishonesty and hypocrisy. 
Moreover, the merit system, as it is called, is not in harmony with 
the institutions of this country. It is an un-American system. 
The effect of it is to build up an office-holding class, thereby cre- 
ating an aristocracy which is not founded either on wealth or 
distinguished ancestry. 

One of the necessary consequences of civil-service reform is a 
civil pension list. Such a list has already been established in the 
Treasury Department. A number of employees, who by reason 
of old age and other infirmities are unable to perform their duties, 
have been practically retired on a pension of $900 each per year. 
lt will be said that there is no law authorizing a civil pension list. 
That is true, Mr. Chairman, and it is also true that many other 
things done in the name of civil-service reform are without any 
warrant of law. I state it to be a fact, and I know whereof I 
speak, that the civil-service law has not stood in the way of heads 
of Departments under the present Administration when they have 
sought to establish their favorites in office. . 

There are dozens of cases in the Departments where men have 
been appointed within the pee ten months to offices in the classi- 
fied service, although they have never submitted to a competitive 
examination and their names have never been enrolled on the 
eligible list kept by the Civil Service Commission. I know of one 
instance where a Cabinet official secured a place for his former 
coachman in one of the Departments and the coachman was not 
required to undergo any examination, notwithstanding the fact 
that the place to which he was appointed is under civil-service 
rules. I know of another case in which a member of the other 
branch of Congress, who stands close to the President, secured a 

lace for one of his kinsmen in the classified service without pre- 

iminary examination as to his fitness. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the House 
for one moment to the enormous proportions which the merit sys- 
tem has assumed in comparison with the amount of legislation on 
which it is based. A fair construction of the law could not pos- 
sibly go further than to authorize putting under civil-service rules 
employees in the Departments drawing salaries of from $900 to 
$1,800 per year. Yet this statute has been found so flexible in the 
hands of Presidents Harrison and Cleveland that it has been made 
to cover about 90,000 offices, instead of the 18,000 originally con- 
templated. When Mr. Cleveland went out of office in 1889 the 
classified service embraced about 28,000 employees. 

During President Harrison’s term the system was extended so 
as to include about 40,000 all told. Just before Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term expired he issued a series of orders placing about 
47,000 shiitions! Guglovers under civil-service regulations. The 
result is that the post-offices constitute the only patronage remain- 
ing to be distributed by the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. Think of it, Mr. Chairman! Here was a statute designed 
by the most liberal construction to apply to less than 20,000 offices, 
which has been stretched and twisted until it is made to include 
nearly every place in the Federal service. It iseven required that 
common laborers must submit to whatever tests may be prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

These extensions have been made, not with the advice and con- 
sent of Congress, but in the face of strong protests from the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. For my part, I am frank to 
say that I do not believe any of the orders made by President 
Harrison or by President Cleveland during hi¢ second term would 
be upheld by the Supreme Court if they could be called in ques- 
tion before that tribunal. 

Both political parties ‘‘ juggled” with the question of civil-serv- 
ice reform for years under the mistaken idea that the masses were 
in favor of the merit system. Gradually, however, the people in 
the West and South gave the politicians to understand how they 
felt on this subject, and when the national Democratic convention 
met in 1896 it adopted a platform practically favoring the repeal 
of the merit system. 

There is no doubt that the plank in the Chicago platform op- 
posing life tenure in office was responsible for much of the enthu- 
siasm which permeated the Democratic ranks in that memorable 
campaign. The boys in the trenches who abandoned their plows 
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or their workshops to aid the cause of Democracy, and the rosy- 
cheeked girls constituting the glee clubs who greeted the Demo- 
cratic leader wherever he appeared, were encouraged by the 
thought that if Bryan should be elected they would have a chance 
at the offices to be distributed under his administration, not to 
applicants who were successful in passing academic tests, but to 
patriotic men and women who love their country and their 5 
and who believe that the prosperity of the one depends upon the 
ascendency of the other. 

It is for these people that I speak to-day, Mr. Chairman. They 
do not believe in this hypocritical civil-service reform, which is 
used toa large extent for the purpose of retaining favorites in 
office. They believe in the doctrine that “to the victors belong 
the spoils,” and they will fight for that principle as aggressively 
in 1900 as they did in 1896, I myself subscribe to that doctrine, 
and I believe it will be triumphantly vindicated in the n>xt Presi- 
dential campaign. 

The people know that there are 90,000 places, the salaries rang- 
ing from $900 to $5,000 per annum. If these offices were equally 
and fairly distributed, it would mean 252 pace for each Congres- 
sional district, and, a district composed of 10 counties, as I repre- 
sent, it would give 25 of these high-salaried offices to each county, 
These places belong to the people, and I know of no more meri- 
torious persons to give places to than the brave, patriotic men who 
make the schoolhouse speeches; who organize the Democratic 
forces; who induce their neighbors, by education, to abandon the 
golden idol and espouse the cause of free silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1 and true Democratic principles. These are the men who 
merit these offices, and these are the men who will be placed on 
guard in 1900, when the silver wave will have swept the country 
and William J. Bryan is elected President of these United States, 


Payment of Government Bonds, 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH B. SHOWALTER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898, 


On Senate concurrent resolution No. 22, declaring that all bonds of the 
United States issued or authorized to be issued under certain acts of Con- 


gress are able, principal and interest, at the option of the Government, 
n silver doliars, etc. 


Mr. SHOWALTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to enter my most emphatic protest against 
the passage of this resolution. . 

To my mind, sir, the situation that confronts us to-day is of 
greater moment, freighted with more evil consequences and peril, 
than the situation which confronted us in the dark days of the 
early sixties. Then it was a question whether the Government 
handed down to us by our forefathers should be maintained as a 
single republic or whether we should have two republics in these 
United States. 

It was a question of union or disunion. To-day it is a question 
of honesty or dishonesty—whether we shall be honest with our 
own people and the people of other lands, or whether we shall be 
dishonest with our own people and the people of other lands. It 
is a question, sir, of honor or dishonor. I am amazed, sir, that 
the most exalted parliamentary body in the world, the United 
States Senate, should place itself on record as being in favor of 
paying our just and honest obligations in 44-cent dollars. I am 
amazed that they have declared to the world that they are in 





if it means anything, means repudiation. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us our flag with every star unsullied 
in its glorious field of blue. Shall we sully it now? They loved 
it and they followed it on many bloody fields. Many of you, my 
friends, have followed it where the missiles of the enemy were 
weaving the air with lines of danger and of death. They loved it— 
you love it—because it was the emblem of your country and your 
country’s glory. Shall we dishonor it now? 

We want our children and our children’s children to love it and 
to follow it down to the latest generation. Let us not dishonor 
it now. 

Long may it wave unsullied. Long may its stars shine, and may 
they grow brighter and brighter; and may they shime till the last 
star in heaven shall fall. God grant that that day may never 
come when this great nation shall be plunged into the vortex of 
national repudiation, dishonor, and disgrace. May that policy 
never prevail which will sully our fair fame and mee ns a re- 
proach among the nations of theearth. Vote down this monstrous 

roposition and declare to the world that the American House of 
resentatives believes in honesty and national honor and will 
tain it at all hazards. 


favor of national dishonor by the passage of this resolution which, - 
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Payment of Bonds. 


SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, January 28, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. 
TELLER, and reported from the Committee on Finance by Mr. Vest, declar- 
ing that all the — = the United ae —_ 2 ane 
prey Sy tg pe ty of the coinage of the United States 
containing 412} grains each of standard silver— 

Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I admit at once that under acts of Congress 
passed twenty years ago the Government had the option at that 
time to pay its bonds, principal and interest, in standard silver 
dollars containing 412} grains of silver, and would have that right 
now, were the conditions the same as then and had there been no 
subsequent legislation on the subject. But since the passage of 
those acts there has been other legislation affecting the contract 
of the Government with its bondholders, which is in full force. 

The act of Congress of July 14, 1890, declared it to be the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain gold and silver at 
a parity, and the act of November 1, 1893, reiterated with emphasis 
this declaration. As long as this is done, it does not matter to 
the bondholder, nor any other creditor of the Government, whether 
payment is made in silver or gold. Very few, if any, holders of 
Government bonds demand gold in pa yment of interest. The 
interest on the public debt is paid by draft on the United States 
Treasury, and this draft is bed when presented in the ordinary 
currency of the United States. In addition to this, since the pas- 
sage of the resolution twenty years ago, a great change has taken 

lace, one that has affected the entire commercial world—silver 

as declined until it is now worth only 44 cents on the dollar. 
The Government of the United States should not pay its creditors 
in depreciated money, even if the law should’permit, by taking 
advantage of a technicality. A person who is willing to loan 
money to the Government when it is in need is entitled to be 
paid in the best money the Government has. 

If there had been added to the resolution under consideration 
the words ‘‘Provided always that gold and silver are of equal 
value,” then there could be no objection to the resolution. Then 
again the resolution assumes that gold and silver are now the same 
in relative value as in 1890 and before, which is not true. 

The purpose of this resolution, however, as I believe, is not to 
assert any right of the United States touching its contract with 
its bondholders. It is simply introduced for political purposes 
and to create division in party lines—the first skirmish for posi- 
tion in the approaching Congressional elections. Unfortunately, 
its tendency is to cause distrust, and shake confidence in the credit 
of the Government, although this may not have been the inten- 
tion of the Senator who introduced the resolution. The reso- 
lution can do no wy It can not accomplish anything, even if it 
passes. It would not have the force of law. 

The Republican party is willing to stand by the Republican 
platform adopted at St. Louis declaring for sound money, inter- 
national bimetallism, maintenance of the existing gold standard 
and of the public credit, roa to property, and the uphold- 
ing of law and order. the Democratic party wishes to try 
the issues of the campaign of 1896 again in 1900, the Republican 
party, confiding in the intelligence and patriotism of the people, 
stands ready and will welcome the contest. 

Suppose war should be declared to-morrow against the United 
States. The Government has no money with which to carry on a 
war. Its yee ig and expenditures are about equal. In such an 
untoward event, the United States would be obliged immediately 
to borrow money. 

_ Now, I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
if in the event of a war the Government should desire to raise a 
thousand million dollars, would he or would any other Democratic 
Senator rise in his place and introduce such a resolution as the one 
under consideration? Or would he support a bill authorizing the 
Government (in order to borrow a thousand million dollars) to 
issue bonds, payable at the option of the Government in gold or 
in silver d containing 412} grains? I ask the supporters 
of this resolution if any one of them would have the courage to 
introduce such a measure in Congress? If a law authorizing the 
issuance of a thousand millions of bonds should be enacted does 
any Senator supporting this resolution believe for one moment 
that one dollar of these bonds could be sold at 44 cents on the 
dollar or for any other price? We all know that not one of the 
bonds would be taken anywhere in the United States or in the 
money markets of the world. Such an act of Congress would 
y destroy our credit and our ability to borrow. 
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This resolution is only trifling with a serious subject. It is an 
assault on the public credit, and if it could have the force of law 
it would be a partial repudiation of the public debt. Much has 
been said in this debate about bondholders, money grabbers, and 
bankers. There was a time—and not long ago—when this coun- 
try needed creditors, needed people to loan it money, to preserve 
its existence. Happily we found persons ready to take our bonds, 
but for some reason the Democratic party too often feels called on 
to abuse these creditors of the Government who came to its rescue 
in time of peril. 

Who are the bondholders of the Government? Who are the 
creditors of the United States? Not the great financial institu- 
tions, not the great bankers, not the great insurance and trust 
companies in themselves. They are for the most part indirectly 
the depositors in the savings banks, people of small means and 
the wage earners of the country. 

Banks generally loan only a small proportion of their own 
money. As a rule, banks do not have relatively much money of 
theirown. Take the Chemical Bank of New York, with a capital 
of $300,000. It now has loans to the amount of about $25,000,000 
and deposits to the amount of about $27,000,000. The First 
National Bank of New York has a capital of $500,000, with 
deposits to the amount of $29,000,000 of other people’s money, and 
loans amounting to $28,000,000. The fact is, these banks make 
money by loaning these deposits and not entirely by loaning their 
own money. One out of every 14 of the population in the United 
States deposits in savings banks. The number of depositors 
last year was more than five millions, and the aggregate deposits 
were but little short of two thousand million dollars, about 
three times the amount of our national debt, or $372.88 for each 
depositor. The wage earner of the country has not the time from 
his daily work to loan his money, but in order to get some return 
on the same he deposits it with the savings bank or with some 
financial institution. These banks and institutions in turn invest 
this money in good securities, largely in Government bonds. 

Very few bankers and capitalists hold Government securities, 
because they can make a greater return on their money than 4 per 
cent; but the wage earner, the man with a small capital, attend- 
ing to other business, can not manage his surplus so as to make 
as much as the interest on a Government bond. Now, if there is 
any assault on the bondholders or anything done that will 
injure them or pay them in anything less than the best money in 
the world, the bankers do not suffer all of the injury. 

Unfortunately, the votes to sustain this resolution come from 
the States where there are but few, if any, savings banks, and 
where there are but few bondholders. 

I do not agree with the statement made by the junior Senator 


In one sense it is a mere declaration of what the law was twexty 
years ago, but if it should become a law,its effect would be as 
direct as a bullet in forcing upon the country the free coinage 
of silver at the ratioof 16 to1. If thesubstance of this resolution 
could be incorporated into the law of tbe land, and the Govern- 
ment bonds could be paid in silver dollars of 4124 grains worth 
only 44 cents on the dollar, as the Democratic party so much 
desires, it is easy to see how it would operate to force the free 
coinage of silver. 

According to the statement of the condition of the Treasury on 
the 26th of January, we had on that day standard silver dollars 
in the Government vaults amounting to $391,898,305; silver bul- 
lion, $878,945.67, making $392,777,250, against which there was 
outstanding silver certificates amounting to $374,351,267, leaving 
$18,425,983 available in the Treasury not covered by silver certifi- 
cates. There was also in the Treasury on the same date standard 
silver dollars, purchased under the act of 1890, $4,558,477, and 
silver bullion of 1890 which cost $101,073,803.25, making a total of 
$105,632,280.25, against every dollar of which there were outstand- 
ing Treasury notes. 

These figures show that there are only about 18,000,000 silver 
dollars in the Treasury that are not pledged to redeem outstanding 
silver certificates or Treasury notes. So that if we were to begin 
to pay the interest on the bonds in silver we would have only 
$18,000,000 available for this purpose. The interest on the public 
debt last year was $34,800,000. ‘The silver dollars now available 
in the Treasury would not pay eight months’ interest; and this 
amount being exhausted, where are the silver dollars to come from 
to continue to pay the interest on the public debt and that part of 
the bonds which mature in 1907? How would the United States 
provide silver dollars to meet the interest and principal on the bonds 
after paying out the $18,000,000 now unpledged in the Treasury. 
It would not go into the market and buy silver worth, say, 50 
cents an ounce, and coin it into dollars worth only 44 cents, and 
declare them equal to gold dollars. The only way left would be 
to open the mints of the country to the free coinage of silver at 16 
tol. This would put gold ata premium of more than 100 per cent 
immediately. I donotsay that business would stop, but we would 
be in the condition we were in when gold was at 100 per cent pre- 
mium during the greenback period. We would be in the precise 
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condition of Mexico to-day, where a gold dollar is worth twice as 
much as a silver dollar of 412} grains. 

Mr. President, we have reached the danger line in trying to 
maintain, with a small gold reserve, the value of paper and silver 
equal to gold. At present our gold reserve is comparatively 
large, amounting to $163,000,000, and increasing, but we have 
seen it run down within two years to $80,000,000, and every day 
the question being asked, Will gold go to a premium; will the 
Government be able to keep all of its currency at par with gold? 
There was great doubt and great suspense. ad it gone much 
lower, gold would have been ata premium. With this fluctuat- 
ing gold reserve in the Treasury, the United States is compelled 
to maintain $908,000,000 in paper and silver equal to gold, when sil- 
ver is only worth 44 cents on the dollar, and, of course, the paper 
has no value beyond the promise of the Government behind it. 

Can the United States with safety go any further in this direc- 
tion? Asa business proposition we have gone as far as we should 
toward maintaining and upholding the value of paper money and 
silver. In the face of large purchases of silver bullion at the mar- 
ket price it gradually declined. This decline was in obedience to 
a higher law than the laws of Congress or the wishes of the friends 
of silver. The value declined because silver became too abun- 
dant, and a majority of the people of the world agreed that, owing | 
to its great abundance, its inconvenience as money compared | 
with gold,and its diminished value, gold was the best standard 
and the best money. 

We can by legislation, up to a certain limit, maintain the 
money equality of gold and silver when there is a wide dif- 
ference in their commercial value, because of the pledged faith of 
the nation; butif the United States should get into financial diffi- 
culties it could not maintain this equality. Suppose silver should 
decline to 20 or even to 10 cents on the dollar, would the Demo- 
cratic party continue to insist upon the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and the payment of 10-cent dollars in discharge 
of the interest and principal of the public debt? Would not this 
be repudiation, confiscation, and a violation of good faith? 

There is a limit to which legislation can go in creating or main- | 
taining artificial against actual values. If there were no limit, 
a government could create wealth by legislation. Ido not deny 
that conferring the money use on a metal or commodity gives it 
value, and great value, but the extent of this value depends large- 
ly upon the strength, good faith,and power of the government 
that confers the money use. The strongest governments can not 
go beyond a certain limit. Values depend mainly upon supply 
and demand, buyer and seller, a law superior to the acts of Con- 
gress. 

Congress can not create values, nor can it make things equal 
which are unequal. If the production of silver increases or 
remains as it is, and the demand for it as money ceases, as it is 
doing in nearly all parts of the world, the United States can not 
of itself maintain silver equal with gold. It could do it with the 
concurrent action of the leading commercial countries of the 
world, otherwise it would be impossible. The Republican party 
is the best friend silver has ever had. It has coined and put in 
use nearly 500,000,000 silver dollars, and it has given its pledge that 
these dollars shall be kept equal to gold. 

Could anything more in behalf of silver be done with safety? 
I wish as earnestly as any Senator on this floor that silver and 
gold were equal in value. I feel it would be better under existing 
circumstances for our commercial interests; but my wishes in the 
premises and my efforts,and the efforts of all the Senators and 
of Congress, can not fix the value of these two metals. I earnestly 
hope, with the cooperation of other Governments, that a conclu- 
sion may yet be reached by which silver may be used as money 
equal to gold the world over; but I confess that my hopes in this 
direction are not encouraged. Surely they are not as sanguine and 
rosy as those of the junior Senator from Colorado, e cold, 
gloomy facts that he produced in his great speech a few days since, 
to my mind, did not authorize his sanguine and optimistic conclu- 
sions. The whole world seems to be turning its back on the use of 
silver as money. 

Mr. President, in 1896 the Republican party won a great victory, 
after a most exhaustive debate on this and other questions raised 
by the Chicago platform. The Republican platform declared ex- 
plicitly that it was the purpose of the Republican party to main- 
tain the existing gold standard. Behind the Republican party 
to-day stands 7,000,000 voters who have decided against the open- 
ing of the mints and the further coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. What has been the result following this victory? From 
four years of depression, brought on by a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, prosperity is dawning all over the country, confidence is 
restored, business is reviving, our exports are increasing; our 
United States notes, Treasury notes, silver certificates, and 
national-bank notes are good in all the commercial centers of the 
world—as good as the go d dollar anywhere in the world, These 
are splendid and gratifying results. Could we hope so soon for 
anything better? The only quegtion is how to maintain this post- 
tion and the advantages we have gained by our victory, 











Now that all these good things have come to us and are assured 
by reason of the Republican party being in control of the Goy- 
ernment, why should the Democratic party bring forth this reso- 
lution and create doubt and distrust in the business world. The 
trouble is the Democratic party has shown it can not manage our 
finances, and, strange as it may seem, endeavors to embarrass the 
Republican in restoring prosperity, providing sound money, 
and protecting the public credit. 

Mr. President, I am not discouraged about the money question. 
I see a silver lining in the golden cloud, so hated and feared by 
the Democratic party, some hope that the silver question will be 
settled, not by legislation, but by causes and forces stronger and 
more powerful than legislation. Creating a demand for a com- 
modity increases its production. Last year the world’s produc- 
tion of gold reached $240,000,000 ; this was 20 per cent more than 
in 1896. According to the best estimates, the production of gold 
will reach $300,000,000 this year, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, owing to the stimulus created by the demand of the 
leading nations of the world wanting gold for money, this increase 
will continue. 

Assuming that the production of gold for the next ten years 
will average three hundred millions of dollars annum, this 
would add three thousand million dollars to the present stock of 
gold in the world. If only half of this vast sum should be coined 
into money, silver will not be longer wanted for money beyond 
subsidiary coins, for gold will then be abundant and ent for 
all money purposes. Itis even possible that gold will decline if 
this increased production is kept up, and the question may arise 
what will be done with gold, owing to its abundance, as it is now 
with silver. Weshould not unduly try to force by legislation what 
laws higher and stronger than legislation are bringing about. 
Gold is quietly, slowly, but surely, making its way by reason of its 
incre ousbacien and value as a money metal to popular favor 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. 

I firmly believe and venture the prophecy that within five years 
the gold standard will not be seriously questioned, and the world 
will accept gold as the measure of value and the best money. 
This will not preclude our using what silver we have now, and 
more if we should find it convenient and n . By 1907, the 
date at which part of our bonds will mature, I believe that the 
author of this resolution, the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
oe a be willing to vote to pay all the outstanding 

onds of the United States in gold. It is admitted on all sides 
that gold is the best moneyin world. 

Nearly all the civilized nations of the world have adopted it as 
the standard of value and as the best metal for money. Why 
should not Americans have the best money in the world for all 
of its people, for the bondholder, for the merchant, for the wage 
earner, the farmer, the banker, the manufacturer? 

It is not possible that the intelligent and on people of 
the civilized world, the great thinkers, philosophers, financiers, 
and statesmen who have given thought and study to this question 
are wrong, and only the Democratic party in United States 
and the supporters of this resolution are right. For ag yee, I 
would rather trust the deliberate, intelligent opinion of the civil- 
ized world and follow it on the question of money than the loose 
notions and vagaries of the Democratic party and those who be- 
lieve values can be created and maintained by legislation against 
the law of supply and demand. 

The junior Senator from Colorado referred to the sale of sixty- 
two and a half millions of bonds of the United States by a Demo- 
cratic President, which was sustained by the Democratic party. 
His remark furnished an example of the management of our 
finances under a Democratic President and a Democratic Con- 
gress. The facts are familiar to all. The Democratic party came 
into full control of the Governmen: in all of its branches in 1893, 
and in the following May, owing to threatened legislation about 
the tariff and against protection, which was carried out, a panic 
seized the country and continued with unabated fury until the 
Democratic party was driven from power; and from the effects of 
this panic we are just recovering. By reason of the bill passed by 
a Democratic Congress to destroy protection, the revenues became 
insufficient to pay the e of the Government, The Demo- 
cratic party at once reso: to the sale of bonds to meet expenses, 
and increased during their four years of power the interest-bear- 
ing debt of the Government $262,000,000. This was done in the 
face of the fact that the Republican party had for a quarter of a 
— reduced the public debt. 

The first bonds sold by the Democratic President amounted to 
$62,500,000. They were sold under a private contract, without 
notice and without asking bids, at 1044, when the same bonds 
were selling every day in the market from 115 to 116. Banks all 
over the country wanted the bonds at 114 and 115, yet the ent 
of the United States made this private contract by which the a 
of the United States lost forever six or seven million dollars, which 
went into the pockets of a syndjcate of bankers. Not a Democratic 
Senator, or a member of Congress, rose in his = to protest 
against this remarkable transaction, Not even the Senator from 











Mr. ALLEN] was heard from, nor the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Trntman]. Each looked on with complacent 
indifference and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] with 
positive approbation. How does this transaction compare with 
the management of our loans by the Republican party. During 
and following the war the Republican sold $2,500,000,000 
of bonds at an expense of about five ions of dollars. It cost 
the people, however, under Democratic rule, more than six mil- 
lions of dollars to sell only $62,000,000 bonds in a time of peace 
and thirty years after the war. This sort of management of the 
finances the Democratic party should forever forfeit all its 
claims to the confidence of the people. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 


Nebraska 


Mr, ELKINS, The Senator will excuse me? My time is lim- 
ited. 
Mr. TILLMAN. I just want toask youif you, after my speech, 


pretend that I favored it? } 

Mr. ELKINS. No; I was mistaken. You were not in the 
Senate then. But you are a Democrat, and when it comes to ques- 
tions of finance that is enough. en , 

In speaking of this sale of $62,000,000 of bonds under a private 
contract, the regular Democratic candidate (Mr. William J. 
Bryan), in the last campaign, according to the public press, de- 
nounced it as the most infamous transaction in our financial his- 
tory. This is the statement of the regular Democratic candidate 
for President, speaking of the conduct of a Democratic President 
then in power. I will not indulge in words so strong about any 
President of the United States. This example, however, and in- 
deed the whole financial policy of the Democratic party while in 
power, shows how utterly unfitted and incapable it is to manage 
or conduct our finances. 

This resolution is in keeping with the transaction referred to. 
The Democratic party was a great party once, before the war, 
but since the war it has lost the power to govern, the faculty of 
administration. When it gets control of the delicate machinery 
of Government and undertakes to manage the national finances, 
madness seems to possess it and the prosperity of the country and 
the public credit become imperiled. -[Laughter.] This madness 
is epidemic as soon as a man becomes a Democrat. I regret 
that this is the case with my friend [Mr. TeLLeR]. [Laughter. |} 


Payment of United States Bonds, 





If any Republican tells you that the gold standard isa thing, ask him 

what that commission is doing over there trying to get other nations to help 
us let go of it.— William J. Bryan. 
_ You may read the history of the human race, and you will not find a single 
instance from the days of Adam until now that the capitalistic class ever 
initiated or su rted a movement that had for its object the welfare of the 
human race.— William J. Bryan. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
22, declaring that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc.— 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right of the Government to pay its bonds 
either in silver or gold exists— 

(1) In the-face of the contract. 

(2) As a principle of law. 

(3) By the admission of leading gold monometallists. 

The distinguished leader of the gold-standard party [Mr. Dina- 
LEY] said in a speech delivered in this House to-day: 
No one denies that this or any other nation has the power to pay in full or 

or none of its obligations in gold, or silver, or paper, or copper, ac- 

CO} to its pleasure. Payment can not be enforced against a sovereign 
— Its obligations are measured by its own sense of honor and good 


in 


The equally distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] , who vies with his learned leader in worship at the shining 
shrine of gold, said upon the same day in this House: 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that it is the technical legal right of 
the United States to all these bonds either in gold or silver of the present 
coinage of the United § States. 

The learned gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HorKrns], who vies 
With the distinguished New York gold worshiper in vieing with 
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his equally distinguished leader in worship of the golden calf, said 
ina caeeah in this Chamber on Thursday, February 3, 1898: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has the option of paying the creditors of 
the Government in either gold or silver. 

That settles it. The unanimity of admission by these leaders of 
the Republican party is especially significant just at this juncture, 
when that party is in the act of shedding its mask and coming out 
boldly on the gold side. For years it has masqueraded and dodged 
about in double-meaning declarations and equivocations, swear- 
ing in its platforms that it was for the double standard, and fail- 
ing utterly in redeeming any pledges it ever made, its leaders 
walter both ways, dodging the issue, paltering and philandering, 
until the country was ‘in doubt whether the G. O. P. was an ass 
or a lion. 

But now, after riding both the Indianapolis gold horse and the 
bimetallic silver horse at once in opposite directions, the President 
goes to New York, to the headquarters of Republican platform 
inspiration, and throws off the cloak and clears up the great con- 
fusing mystery and commits his party and his people and his 
puppets to nn and lo, it is plain at last that the Republican 
partyisan ass. And so these utterances are the deliberate deciara- 
tions, pronounced ex cathedra, and are conclusive. 

It is strange but true, for once, that the Republican leaders are 
in line, in their admissions, with the law of the case. 

In Trowbridge vs. Holcomb, 4 Ohio, Thurman, C. J., cited 
approvingly Chipman on Contracts, 35, as follows: 

If A give Ba note for $10, payable at a future day, in wheat at 75 cents per 
bushel, and wheat on the day of payment be $1 per bushel, A may, at his elec- 
tion, pay in wheat at 75 cents a bushel or $100 in currency 

The action in this cause was founded upon a note dischargeable 
on its face in wool and accompanied by a mortgage which showed 
that the wool was estimated at 20 cents per pound. The court 
held that payment might be made either in wool or money at the 
option of the payor. 

To the same effect are Perry vs. Smith, 22 Vt., 301; Smith vs, 
Smith, 2 Johns., 235; Pinney vs. Gleason, 5 Wend., 393; Brooks vs. 
Hubbard, 3 Conn., 58; Baber vs. Mair, 12 Mass., 121; Mettler 
vs. Moore, 1 Black., 342. 

All agreements to pay in specific articles are presumed to be made in favor 
of the debtor, and he may in all cases pay the amount of the debt in money in 
lieu of the articles which by the termsof the contract the creditor had agreed 
to receive instead of money. 

In alternative obligations “the choice belongs to the debtor.” 

In case anelection be given of twoseveral things, always he that isthe first 
agent, and which ought to do the first act, shall have the election; asif aman 

ranteth a rent of 20 shifings, or a robe, to one of his heirs, the grantor shall 

ave the election, for he.is the first agent, by payment of the one or delivery 


of the other.—Coke's Littleton. 
When a contract is in the alternative, as that the promisor shall pay asun 


of money or deliver a horse to the promisee, the right to select the mod: 
performance is impliedly vested in the promisor.—Chief Justice Mansfield. 

In a suit for breach of contract, payable in current money, the 
interest of the promisor is carefully guarded, and guarded first. 
The court said: 

The measure of da: s for the breach of the contract is the specie valne 
of such notes, as it would have been most to the interest of the promisor to 
have paid. (26 Tenn., 34; 73 Tenn., 97.) 

_ And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert here the remarks of 
another eminent authority, who considers these questions in ex- 
tenso and with unequaled forcefulmess. It is contained in a 
speech delivered at the Tennessee Centennial on October 10, 1897, 
by that matchless orator, statesman, and patriot, Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan: 
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BRYAN’S SPEECH. 


Mr CHAIRMAN, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I shall try and make myself 
heard, but in speaking out of doors it is very difficult to be heard unless the 
audience assistsin keeping perfect quiet. shall not be able to talk to you 
long, because it is getting a little late in the fall, and I am afraid to trespass 
too far upon the rules of health. But I want to occupy your attention for 
about an hour in calling attention to some of the evidences that our plat- 
form is being vindieated by events. 

No platform in recent years was so bitterly denounced as the Chicago plat- 
form, and there was reason for this bitterness, because that platform was 
written with so much clearness and so much emphasis that everybody could 
tell just what it meant; and if he was for it, he fied it; if he was against it 
he didn’t like it. [A voice,“‘Amen.”"] We had been in the habit of 
ambiguous platforms—platforms which could be construed to mean one thing 
in one part of the country and an opposite thing in another part of the coun- 
try. 

But they could not misconstrue the Chicago platform to any gr¢ 
and therefore persons who would have been with us onan al 
form left us, and persons who would not have come to us on 
platform came tous. Last year witnessed more of the cros 
one party to another than had been witnessed during t! 













tion. We believed last year that our platform was right and we b w 
that our platform was right. (Applause. ] 
Those who fought for it last year are fighting for it now; those who went 






down with it last year would rather die wit! 


platform. [{Applause.}] I want to show you that eve 
rescue and that the platform is stronger to-day than it 
peognecy that it will be stronger a year from now than itis now. 

@ are not apologizing; we are not on the defensive; wo 
gressive, and we are still pressing the battle along these lines, a1 
of last year is furnishing us proof that we were right. 
am going to spend my time in laying down propositio 
meet. In the first place, I assert that our plankin r 
stronger now than it was last year, and you can challen 
dispute the proposition. [Applause.] 


han live under 


nts are c 
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Was a year ago, : 
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We insisted that arbitration was the means by which disputes between 


carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees should be set- 
tled. We indorsed the principles of arbitration. There were not many who 
dared to oppose it last year openly, but there were many who op it se- 


cretly. If you ask me why it was that so many railroads, in fact nearly all 
of the railroads, were eupeeet to us last year, I tell you that two planks in 
our platform outside of the silver plank caused their opposition, and one of 
the planks was that we believed in arbitration and not a resort to force in 
settlement of these difficulties. [Applause.] 

GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 


The coal strike through which this country has just passed, with its suf- 
fering to the miners, with its loss to employers, with its inconveniences to 
business, has awakened thousands and tens of thousands of people to the im- 
portance of arbitration as the means of settling difficulties. I expect to see 
the o- when the principles of arbitration will be as undisputed as a means 
of settling labor troubles asthe court of justice now is as a meansof settling 
disputes between individual citizens. But this is only one plank. 

e denounced government by injunction, and some said that we reflected 
upon the courts. We did not. e simply insisted that even a judge isa 
servant of the people; that courts are created by the people, and the people 
have the right to limit the jurisdiction of their courts, and they have a right 
to declare that a man charged with crime shall be charged before a jury and 
not tried before a judge for contempt. It is for the people themselves to 
say what jurisdiction their judges shall exercise and what shall be the 
methods of trial. 

Tue dificulties growing out of the coal strike have called the attention of 
the people te the dangers that lurk in government by injunction. There 
you found that the operators or owners of the mines would get together and 
decide upon a plan of action against their employees and then go to the court 
and secure an injunction restraining the employees from combining to meet 
the plans of the employers, and you see this right of injunction so far abused 
that more than a score of citizens were shot down when walking peaceably 
along the highways, and, my friends, the death of those men, the excite- 
ment which it caused,and the opposition to goverhment by injunction which 
resulted from it only shows that there is still vicarious suffering in this 
world, and that those who go down to death are often the means of saving 
millions from a like fate. 

There were a few who lost their lives, but, my friends, the death of those 
men opened the eyes of hundreds of thousands of people to the possibilities 
of government by injunction. A Chicago judge, in discussing the subject, 
stated that if government by injunction grows we may see the time when 
the President will beelected byinjunction. [A voice: “ That will be Bryan.’’] 
No, I will be elected in spite of it. 

iam afraid, my friends, that I do not stand on the right side to secure the 
assistance of an injunction on election day. But I call your attention to the 
fact thatour platform denounces government by injunction, and if you want 
to put a puzzling question to your Republican neighbor, ask him if he does 
not think our plank on that subject is stronger than it was a year ago. 

When you admit that opposition to government by injunction is growing, 
you admit that events are vindicating our position on that subject. Let me 
call your attention toanother thing. We opposed the trusts last year, we 
denounced the trusts. We insisted that it was hostile to the genius of our 
institutions, we insisted that a Government like ours must be great enough 
to supptem a trust organized to drive out competition and then plunder the 
people after competition has been destroyed. 

The opposition to trusts is stronger than it was last year, because the peo- 
ple have seen what it is tc have the trusts draw a tariff bill in the pretended 
interests of the rest of the people. That tariff bill, more than any tariff bill 
that has ever been drawn, was drawn by the trusts and for the trusts. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF BEGETS TRUSTS. 


One of the members of Congress called attention to a recent decision in a 
German court, in which the court held that a trust was in keeping with the 
idea of protection; that if you give a tariff to a manufacturing industry you 
expect the industry to take advantage of it, and if it becomes necessary to 
form a trust in order to get the advautage of that tariff law, then that trust 


. must have been in the contemplation of those who framed the law. 


That is not the exact language but if you will read that quotation from 
the German court you will find that it is absurd to give & trust or protective 
manufacturing industry a tariff and then complain if they combine among 
themselves and take advantage of it. My friends, the tariff bill has been 
written. Congress met. Congress did not have time to abolish government 
by injunction, but Congress did have time to turn over the taxing power of 
this nation to a syndicate of the United States. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the Republican party is not 
pointing to the actual effect of that bill when it wants to find something to 
praise, but it is pointing to things for which it is not responsible. In other 
words, the Republican party is now pointing out to the farmer that wee on 
certain agricultural products have risen, and the es s tryin 
in some way to secure credit for a rise in certain agricultural products, onl 
yet the Republican party, its speakers and its papers, are not pointing out 
the rise in prices which is actually due to its tariff law. 

Have you seen any Republican paper os to the fact that su has 
gone up, and pointing to it as an evidence of the blessings brought by the Re- 

yublican party? The Republican party is entitled to whatever credit can be 
derived from the rise insugar. [Applause. 

But, my friends, why does it not claim the credit? Because every house- 
wife, when she buys sugar, is now helping the sugar trust to get back the 
money it spent during the campaign on the pet ican party. 

The Republican party is not pointing out the benefits which the Dingley 
bill offers to the cotton grower. I noticed a week ago last Saturday, in one 
of those reports which appear in the paper every Saturday, a statement to 
thefeffect that raw cotton had fallen 18 per cent during four weeks and that 
woolen goods sold for delivery in 1898 had risen from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Will some of the Republican papers point out how long it will take the cot- 
ton growers to find out that prosperity has reached him, when he loses on his 
cotton and then loses when he tries to buy clothing with the proceeds of his 
cotton? [Applause.]} 

They have arranged it so that they catch the cotton wer a-coming and 
o-going. He sells his cotton for less, and when he gets the proceeds, the pro- 
ceeds do not go as far in waving oe he needs. Now, my friends, these 
things the Republican party might claim credit for, but it does not do it. 
What does it claim credit for? The rise in wheat. [Laughter.] 

A Republican up in Nebraska was asked last Monday whether he thought 
the Dingley bill had anything to do with the rise in wheat. “ Well,” he said, 
“to say the least, it is a striking coincidence.” Now,I do not know whether 

ou have anybody in this State who sees a striking coincidence in the rise 
in wheat just about the time the Dingley bill was ; but if there is, I 
want to call that person's attention to another striking coincidence. 

Wheat has fallen 10 cents from the highest point it reached. It was up to 
a dollar one day in Chicago. I think it is down now to something like 90 
cents. It has been as low as 88. And what worries me is how a Republican 
can account for the fact that after a Republican party raised wheat to a dol- 
lar it let it come down. It is astriking coincidence. {Loud laughter.) 


Now, if it isa good thing to have wheat at a dollar, and the Republican 
ty put it there in the first place, how can it excuse itself for letting it get 


own again? 

Well, then, there is another thing that to my mind is a striking coinci- 
dence. Now, a rise in wheat, unless it is followed by a rise in other things, 
may not be a universal Sane Take my own case for instance. a em 
isincorn. I have 5 acres near Lincoln, which I have saved. [Laughter.] I 
had saved the 5 acres for a dumping ground for the world’s silver. [Loud 
and uproarious somes. 

I had some Republican friends who seemed to be afraid that if we had free 
coinage our country would be used as a dumping ground for the world’s silver; 
and so I just saved that 5 acres, and if I been elected I was going to sur- 
prise my timid Republican friends b a> as a dumping ground for all 
the silver of the world, and it would have held itall,sothat not a Republican 
would have been bothered or need to have been bothered about having to 
store any of it. [Applause and laughter. 

But the election went i us, and I saw that for four years at least my 
land would not be needed for a dumping ground, and sol putitin corn. But 
it is just my luck. Iam something like the man who, ra series of mis- 
fortunes, said that if it rained soup he would not have an oon. {Laugh- 
ter.] You see I did not know that HANNA had planned this amine in India. 
{Loud laughter.] Now, my friends, I do not of it with any feeling of 
sadness or Sarereteenent. because I have no right to expect any such good 
fortune under Administration. eee. 

But, as I could not — to get in on the ground floor when these famines 
are going to be scatte over the world's surface for the benefit of our peo- 

le, I have made up my mind to do what every wise man must do when he 
as to take his chances. 1 am going to put a part of my 5acres in wheat, 
and part in corn, a part in oats, and a part in potatoes, and then HANNA can 
as ae . famine anywhere but what I will be on top. (Loud applause and 

u er. 

y friends, you can imagine my mortification when I read in the paper 
the other day that corn was worth 47 cents in Chi in December, 1891, when 
Grover Cleveland was President, and we had a Wilson bill. Now, at that 
time a corn proven could sell corn for 47 cents and buy wheat at 55 cents in 
Chicago, and yet the Republican Administration has lowered the price of 
corn and raised the price of wheat, so that we corn growers [laughter] could 
lose on our corn an pay more for our flour, and Iam sorry now that [ ever 
said anything against Grover Cleveland, as he treated us corn growers so 
much better than McKinley does. [Lau a 

Now, my friends, [ do not want any of you think that I am willing to 
give Mr. Cleveland credit for the fact that corn was high then, or that I am 
going to give Mr. McKinley credit for the fact that wheat is high now, but I 
only call your attention to these facts, and to show you upon what a flimsy 
foundation the Ly oye party is resting its argument, and to what causes 
it is pointing for the vindication of its policies. 

If the Republican party wants its policies vindicated it must show, first, 
what it does, and, second, what the logical effect of its action is. And yet, 
my friends, 1 repeat that the Republican party is not pointing to the natural 
and logical effects which followed the ngley bill, but it is pointing for its 
hope and for its justification to things for which it is in no way responsible. 


NOBODY DEFENDS THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Bat let me ey to another subject. We insisted last zue that the gold 
standard was . We denounced the gold standard; said it was anti-Ameri- 
can; said it was un-American. So we declared war against it, and announced 
to the world that it wasa war which would know no end until that gold 
standard was driven from the United States back to England. Uapotesse.) 

You heard Republican speakers say that the gold standard was the stand- 
ard ef civilization. You heard them praise it, and yet, my friends, the first 
act.of the Republican President's Administration was to ask for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to go to Europe and try to get rid of that gold stand- 
ard which the Republicans praised last fall. [ patanse.} 

If any Republican tells you that the gold standard is good, ask him what 
that commission is doing over there trying to get other nations help us let § 
of it. [Laughter.] If it is , ought we not keepit? Why, my friends, 
not only did the Republican dent recommend the appointment of acom- 
mission, but Congress almost by a unanimous vote appropriated $100,000 to 
pay the expenses of the commission, and the taxpayers have it to pay. 

Are we all so well off in this country that we all delight to tax ourselves a 
hundred thousand dollars to get rid of a good thing t. we want to keep? 
{From the audience a —< “No!” and loud laughter. ] 

Why, my friends, no Republican can hope to get a post-office as long as he 
advocates the gold standard, because will the President put in a position of 
trust and profit a man who wants the gold standard while the President is 
doing all he can to get rid of the gold standard? 

I say to you that McKinley himself admitted the truth of our denunciations 
against the gold standard when he sent off a committee to Europe, and no 
Republican can defend the ~ standard without aoe that the Presi- 
dent was wrong in sen t commission to ee ntil that commis- 
sion comes home you must admit that the gold stan is not satisfactory. 

But let me say a few words against the gold standard. I like to talk st 
it, because I can say what I please against the gold standard and nobody will 
deny it. (Cheers.] If I talk against other things, I may run up ogainet some- 
body who will answer me, but when I talk oguiant the gold standard, nobody 
answers. [Cheers.] 

Let me lay down some propositions on the gold standard. In the first 
pinse, no policy that this nation has ever had on any other subject has ever 

n so universally apgroved of as bimetallism. Now, you call that a sweep 
ing assertion, but, my mds, you must admit it. 


NOBODY DENOUNCES BIMETALLISM. 


We had bimetallism for eighty-one years, from 1792 to 1873, and in that time 
not a single national convention of any party ever denounced it. Do you 
know of any record like that on behalf of an else? Republicans, you 
think a high tariff isa good thing. Republicans, you think a high tarit is 
good enough. Don’t you know that whenever we have a high tariff we 


always have some perce denouncing it? 

Democrats, you a low tariff isa good thing. Do you not know when- 
ever we havea low tariff we have some parties denouncing it? Yet 
we had bimetallism for ty-one gonme and no aw ever denounced it. 
That & 0 reste’ Sek cay ay oe proud of. You ask your Republican 
friends what they have to say against so unanimous an indorsement of bimet- 
allism.- But there is a harder proposition than that. 


They abandoned e and adopted the gold standard without any 
party in the United States fi What do you think of that? 
han, the financial 


or 
© policy of the Uni States, from as. uni- 
ve commended for eighty-one years to an Seovknenk, and no party 
asked that it bedone. I affirm that— , 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE NEVER ADOPTED THE GOLD STANDARD. ' 


It was ad for them Congress. I affirm next that 
did not know that it was ad the gold standard when it did it. [Mr. 
er himself did not know it.] Itis true the 8 er 


Gatnes. The Speak 
self, as Mr. GAINEs has said, did not know it w he signed the 
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Senators and Members stated after it was found out that they did not know 
that that bill changed the monetary system of the nation. ell, now, for 
twenty years after that change the people say that it was im ‘ible to get a 
bill through Congress con an important provision without the knowl- 

of Congress. Republicans, did you know that events had robbed you of 
this ent that you have been g for twenty years? If any Repub- 
lican tells you that it is impossible to get a bill through Congress containing 
provisions of which Congress is ignorant, you ask him who put section 2 
into the Dingley bill. [Cheers.] 

There was a bill which was prominently before Congress, a bill which 
Republicans were all examining to see if they could find anything good in it 
to advocate [laughter], which the Democrats were examining to see what 
was bad in it to any ne qe the Democrats had a great deal easier work 


than the Republicans had, but it went through the House and it went through 
the Senate. It was — by the President. 
Who put section 22 into that bill will go down to history by the side of 


that other unanswered interrogatory—* Who struck Bil atterson?" 
[Laughter.] Sothe Republicans can no longer deny the possibility oo g 
a bill through Congress without Congress knowing its contents. y, my 
friends, the fraud practiced in that bill was so apparent that the Attorney- 
General at once wrote an opinion nullifying the section. : 

Oh, if McKenna had been Attorney-General in 1873 Heeger) don’t you 
suppose that on the same grounds he could have nullified the gold standard 
and saved us twenty years of effort to get it re ed bylaw? Let me lay 
down another proposition to Republicans. It isthe hardest of the three. We 
had the gold shnterd for twenty-three years, and in all that time no 7, 
cal party in national convention ever p it. What do you think of that? 

Wo yea know of any other policy that was ever so bad that ee en- 
dured it for twenty-three years when it had no party advocate? is is true 
of the gold standard. Will any advocate of the gold standard explain why 
the blessings of the gold standard were so con ed that no party ever dis- 
covered those blessings for twenty-three years? My friends, this is not fic- 
tion; it is history. I want you to ask your — friends why it was 
that for twenty-three years their party held out the promise of abandoning 
the gold standard. 

Take 1882. We had had the gold standard for nineteen years, and yet the 
Republican party met at Minneapolis and wrote a platform. That platform 
declared that the American ple from tradition and interest favored bi- 
metallism. Remember, Republicans, that the ae ey! ee 3 experimented for 
nineteen years with the gold standard, and yet the —— party in the 
face of that experience declared that both tradition and interest were on the 
side of bimetallism. 

The Democratic party met and adopted a platform, and in that platform 
you find these words: “ We hold to the use of gold and silver as standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both goldand silver without dis- 


crimination against either metal or cha for mintage.” That is the decla- 
ration you have made. There were qualifying words in the Democratic and 
— ican platforms. 

es, so there were; but, my friends, those qualifying words could not de- 


tract from the force of the declaration in favor of the double standard as 
against the single standard. You tell me that a Democratic President was 
willing to accept the nomination and election on that platform and then turn 
against it. I admit it; but, my friends, you can not jus under our form of 
government—where the officer is the servant of the people, where the peopl 
are sovereign masters, and he but the instrument to accomplish their will 
under onr form of percanen, you can never justify a man who accepts a 
trust and then shirks his ment. [Cheers.]} 

I saw in yon Parthenon bust of a man who suffered death rather than 
betray the name of the man whogave him his So you gather about 
that bust and you praise the heroism of the man who would suffer death 
rather than betray friend. You dare not 


PRAISE THE PERFIDY WHICH WOULD BETRAY 


Well, the Populites met in 1892, and they not only demanded bimetallism, 
but named the ratio 16to1. Here were the three ies, all three of them 
in the face of nineteen years’ experience under the gold standard, demand- 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard and the res’ tion of bimetallism. 
Maybe nineteen years are not en h to exhibit to the people—to show them 
the beauty and the mystery and blessing of the gold standard; how about 


twenty-three years? 
ears’ experience, and the Democrats met at 


In 1896 we had twenty-three 
Chicago. They adop a platform which not only declared in favor of the 
double standard; it not only declared that gold and silver should be the 
standard _ money of the country; not only declared that they should be coined 
without discrimination and without nerre for mintage, but named the spe- 
cific law under which bimet should be restored, named the ratio, and, 
lest there ht be something of a mental reservation, declared that we 
should not t for the aid or consent of any other nation. It was a Demo- 
cratic platform. [Cheers.} It was a Democratic convention. 

I say to you that in all the history of the United States there was never 
held a convention which so nearly reflected the sentiment of the members of 

-he party on a great public question. 


THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES THOUGHT IT OUT. 


They thought out in the Democratic party an economic question; they be- 
gan at the primaries, and a man could not goto a county convention until the 
people knew where he stood and they instructed him That is the way yet. 

e could not go from a county convention to a State convention until the 
people knew where he stood and they instructed him. He could not go from 
a State convention to a national convention until the people knew where he 
stood and they instructed him. Those men who went to Chicago did not f° 
there as representative Democrats sent there to think for the rest of the 
party. They went there as delegates instructed by their sovereign, the peo- 
ple, what to do on the money question when they got there. [Cheers.]} 

Not only that, but they feared some traitor might get into the delegation; 
they feared some Judas might be among the twelve, and in nearly every in- 
stance they bound the delegates by the unit rule, so that if there was a Judas 
he could not betray the people who sent himthere. [Cheers.] Irepeat, that 
never in the history of this nation was there a convention more Democratic 
than that, and I doubt if ever in the eee of the nation there was a con- 
vention convened which has soaccurately reflected the wishes of the people of 
the party as that convention did. 

And be it said to the honor of those aoe that when they went there 
they could neither be bought nor frightened; they could neither be coaxed nor 
beaten, but they carried out their instructions to save the Democratic party 
from . If you doubt that it was on the Democratic side, read what 
some of the leading Democrats of the East said after they had instructed a 


rity. 

y went to talked with one or two delegates, found out how 
the Democrats of New York felt about it; that they would not disobey their 
instractions, and a decided that in spite of all the instructions to the 
contrary, they would still carry the convention the way they wanted it. 

My friends, it is bad to have those leave us who have worked with us, but 
when that convention—if the men w leave, we would rather 


for any pretended Democrat to leave after that convention than after any 
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other convention the party ever held, because he could not go out and say he 
was a Democrat. 


silver 
adopt 
more than ever marched 
nation—voted for independence, bimetallism, after twenty-three years of 
xpos under the gold standard. But you tell me the Republicans out- 
voted us. 


their side. 
favored the Republican platform. But did you ever read the Republican 
any Ae That was not a gold-standard platform. 


the gold standard. 


he started to keep the pledge and recommended the appointment of the com- 
mission. 


party pledged to get rid of it? And 


American people did. Six millions an 
for international bimetallism. 


THIRTEEN MILLIONS AND A HALF OF PEOPLE 


when it is thus condemned by the American people? 

so many people voted for those two platforms was to be found in the fact 
that there was no other platform to vote for; but circumstances robbed them 
of that apology. 


good. 
iT friends, if any man wanted to vote for the gold standard, there wasa 
piat 


and made their at, and polled 182,000 votes—a little less than 1 per cent of 


and less than 1 per cent want to keep it. 
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Well, the Populists met at St. Louis, and they adopted a platform on the 
uestion identical with ours. The National Silver Party met and 
a platform on that question identical with ours, and 6,500,000 people— 
under one standard before in all the history of the 


Well, Ido not care just how you wordit. The election returns were on 
[Applause.] According to the returns, 7,000,000 and a little more 


[ believe, if carried ont, 
t is the same thing as the gold-standard platform, but it does not declare for 


at platform declared for a double standard. It pledged the Republican 
rty to do what it could to secure international bimetallism, and Mr. McKin- 
ey, in his letter of acceptance, renewed the pledge, and when he was elected 


Do you mean to say that it is a victory of the gold standard to electa 
7%, my friends, that is just what the 
a half voted for bimetallism, 7,000,000 


VOTED TO CONDEMN THE 
GOLD STANDARD AFTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF TRIAL. 


Now, do you blame us for saying hard things against the gold standard 


But, my friends, there might be some who would say that the reason why 


There was another platform to vote for. The bolting 
Democrats adopted a platform in which they declared the gold standard was 


orm that expressed his ideas. They nominated their ticket, went out 
the votes of the United States. If platforms mean anything, then 99 per 
cent of the people of the United States want to get rid of the gold standard 


Why, my friends, it is even worse than that. You would suppose that 
after twenty-three years of experience there would be some part of the coun- 
try where the gold standard had made headway, but there is no center to the 
gold-standard sentiment, if you take the platforms to measure it by, because 
their 132,000 votes were so evenly distributed throughout the entire country 
that they 

CARRIED ONLY ONE PRECINCT 


in the whole country and that only had 6 votes in it, and they only got 3 out 
of = 6. [Laughter.] But, my friends, [ am not going to leave them that 
credit. 

I want to assert now that twenty-three years’ experience did not convince 
the bolting Democrats that the gold standard was a good thing. Now, you 
may be astonished at that. I repeat the assertion that twenty-three years’ 
experience did not convince the bolting Democrats that the gold standard 
was a good thing. You ask me how I know. I have the records that were in 
the Chicago convention. 

They signed the minority report. That report is a matter of record, and 
everybody can read it, unless some one gets out an injunction against read 
ing it. In that minority report the bolting Democrats declared they were 
afraid to interfere with the securing of international bimetallism, toward 
which, they said, every effort should be directed. So you see in Chicago 
they wanted to get rid of the gold standard, but er were opposed to f1 
coinage for fear it would interfere with getting rid of the gold standard 
Now, I do not know whether you have any gold Democrats in your city or 
not 


ree 


ot. 

Did the gold Democrats believe in the gold standard at Chicago? If they 
did, they tried to practice a fraud on their opponents in the convention, be- 
cause they were afraid of interfering with international bimetallism in their 
platform. If they were honest at Chicago, they were afraid of the gold 
standard between July and September. Two months of study had brought 
a conviction that did not follow twenty-three years of experience. 

GOLD DEMOCRATS DISHONEST AT CHICAGO. 


I want the Gold Democrat to ask himself and answer to himseif 
Gold Democrats honest at Chicago? If you want to know my opinion, I will 
tell you. I believe they were dishonest at Chicago. I believe that at Chicago 
they wanted the gold standard, but instead of coming out like men and say- 
ing so, they attempted to deceive their colleagues and their comrades in the 
convention, and never threw off the mask until they got to Indianapolis. I 
want to teil you that in my opinion you will never get honest money by 
means of men who are dishonest in ra 


were the 


Peter Cartwright was once asked if he was sanctified, and he said, ** Yes, 
in spots.” The Gold Democrat is honest in spots. [Laughter He spends 
so much time talking about honest money that he has not time to be honest 


in trying to get any kind of money. 
Now, my friends, you can not evade the prop: 
crat was either a fraud or a pretender at Chicago « 


sition that the Gold Demo- 
yr that he was a bimetallist. 


But I do not want to dwell longer on this phase of the subject. I have 
called your attention to the fact that the gold standard has been condemned 
by the history of this convention; that it has been condemned by al! the po 
litical parties that have lived since we had the gold standard, and that in the 
last campaign, according to the platforms, more than 9 per cent of the 1 
ple were against the gold standard and less than 1 per cent for it 


Now, my friends, there is just one way out of it. If you want to say that 
a great many people who believed in the gold standard voted the Republi 
ticket, you can get out that way, because that is an indefinite number, and 
you can putit as high or aslowas you please. But 1g Democrats, when 
you voted the Republican ticket did you have any secret understan from 
the Republicans that their platform did not mean 






Will any Republican say that there was any inducement held out to the 
Gold Democrats for yoting which adopted any other plan for getting rid of 
the gold standard? 

ill any Republican say that the victory last fall was a victory for the gold 
standard? If he does, he must admit that the victory was won under the 
mask of international bimetallism. 

Let it go down to history the fact that the gold standard won, in spit 
the fact that 99 per cent voted to get rid of it 

CAPITALISTS AND NOT THE PEOPLE FORCED THE GOLD STANDARD 

But, my friends, I want to show you there were some other things that we 
said last fall which have proven true. 

Wecharged that the gold standard was supported by the capitalistic classes. 
I assert to-night that the gold standard could not be maintained any 


nation without the aid of the capitalistic classes. The gold standard has 
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never received the indorsement of the qpeteeme of wealth in any nation 
that had it. ‘lake your own country. Where is the force behind pepe 
standard? The force is in the great money centers of the country. Did the 
farmers ever demand unconditional repeal? Never! Did the laborers? 
Never! And yet the farmersand laborers constitutea majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Whers did the demand for unconditional repeal come from? The 
clearing houses, chambers of commerce, the boards of trade, the money 
changers—these were the people who demanded and secured the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law—and when that law was re ed and 
Congress tried to secure the coinage of the seigniorage, the President vetoed 
it, a majority of both Houses voted to begin the seigniorage. 

It wasa small thing, but a step in the direction of silver, and the large major- 
ity of Representatives in the House and Senate from the wealth-producing sec- 
tions of the country were in favor of beginning the seigniorage, but the Presi- 
dent, with one-third of either House, when it comes to a veto—and the 
President stood with the money changers and the capitalistic classes—and 
your seigniorage piled up in the Treasury to more than $50,000,000—and still 
you were issuing bonds to buy gold. 

My friends, when the President demanded the retirement of the green- 
backs by an issue of gold bonds, where did the demand come from? Not 
from the farms or workshops. It came from the counting houses of the 
banking centers, clearing houses, and money changers. When the President 
made the Rothschilds contract, who first wanted to approve of it? Not the 
laborers or the farmers, but these same financial classes. 

Every op taken by the gold standard, directly or indirectly, has been 
backed by the capitalistic classes and opposed by the producers of wealth. 
It is true that in Germany—it is less than three years since—in Germany the 
lower house, or popular branch, of the German assembly declared in favor of 
bimetallism. 

Yes, in Germany, where they have had the gold standard for more than 
twenty years, the popular branch of the assembly declared in favor of bi- 
metallism, which you with the goid standard was im favor. But the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce met and declared that the gold standard wasall right, 
and the Berlin Chamber of Commerce has had more influence so far with the 


Government of Germany than the popular branch of the assembly. 

Vell, now, my friends, I want to give you some recent evidence on this 
subject. I know that to tell you what happened three years ago may seem 
out of date with those Republicans who find it necessary to change their 
arguments every few days in order to take advantage of new conditions, so 


I will give yon something recent, and this is something from London. 
lam glad it is from London, because since the Republican party trans- 
ferred the legislative power from Washington to London every Republican 


will be interested in knowing what is going on in London. |Applause.] 
CONGRESS SHOULD MEET IN LONDON. 

Iam afraid some of you may think Iam speaking harshly when I say the 
Republican party proposes to transfer legislative power from Washington to 
London. [A voice,‘ You ain't half hard enough!”] But, my friends, I want 
to repeat to you that if you found it is difficult to defend the gold standard 
in the face of 99 per cent against you, it is the path of roses that you 
follow in defending the gold standard compared with the path that you fol- 
low in defending the Republican platform. 

Why, a man can defend the gold standard, even though he stands alone. 


You can not help admire the courage of a man who stands up in the face of 
opposition, no matter how great, and defends what he believes. He may be 
wrong, but you have got to respect him. 

Why, the one man ona jury whocomplained that the other eleven men were 
the most obstinate lot of men he ever had anything to do with may have 
been an honest man. And so the one man who believes in the gold standard 
in spite of experience may be an honest but a deluded man. 

But, my friends, what are you going to say of the man who declares that 
the gold standard is bad, but that we have not strength enough to get rid of 
it and have got to suffer from it until other nations come to break the shackles? 
That is what the Republican platform says—pledges itself to get rid of the 

old standard and then says that until the leading nations of Europe join in 
nternational bimetallism we must keep to the gold standard. 

Keep how long? Until we get tired of it? Weare tired of itnow. The 
Republican party would not pledge itself now to get rid of it. Ng stand- 
oak Keep it how long? Until other nations get tired of it? ho deter- 
mines when they get tired of it? They themselves. Who determines our 
policies? Other nations? 

I say that the Republican party surrenders the right of control over the 
money question, and transfers the legislative power on that subject to the 
nations of Europe, making us responsible to them for our po > 

Let me read you what this dispatch says: ‘“‘A definite answer is expected 
from the British Government within the next few days to the re of the 
United States and France for a bimetallic conference.” The ted States 
bimetallic commiss‘oners are confident that the invitation will be accepted; 
but the movement meets with the solid opposition of—of what? What op 
sition does this movement of bimetallism meet with? The solid opposition of 
the farmers of England? 

That is not whatitsays. Norlaborers,nor merchants. Itsays: “It meets 
with the sold opposition of British capitalists, who argue that the British 
financial system is satisfactory and that the Government should not be called 
upon to assist other Governments that may be in distress.” Republicans, did 
you know your Government was in distress? That is what these capitalists 
say—that you are in distress, and it is not their business to help you. You 
have sent your commission over there. It is now 


SITTING ON THE FRONT DOORSTEPS OF THE FINANCIERS, 


waiting, waiting, waiting, and hearing these capitalists say that itisnot their 
business to help you. You had bad a Republican President for four months 
when this telegram was sent, and yet your Government was in distress. 

The only argument which weighs with them in favor of a conference is 
the fear that unless an international action is taken for the coinage of silver 
the free-silver party will succeed in the United States, and bring on financial 

yanic, in which British investments will suffer. Republicans, did you know 
hat the only argument that had any weight with British capi ts is the 
fear that if they do not do something the Republican party will be thrashed? 


{A voice, ** That is right.”] 
That is the only thing that has any 


Then the fear of a free-silver vee) 
influence on them, and they are afraid it would be followed by c. Now, 
ow they are 


last yoor they told us that to do this we would be injured. 

afraid that British investments will be injured, and therefore whatever they 
are trying to do isto prevent the independent free coinage lest British in- 
vestments shall be injured. 

But this last sentence is more interesting still. It is understood that this 
argument has been advanced by one of the commissioners who has been 
most active in endeavoring to enlist the support of the Rothschilds and other 
big financiers—of course, that means WoLcorr. Republicans, did you know 
that WoLcorT was now talking to the big financiers and em that 
sales ~ = Something pretty soon the free-silver party is g to win in 

e Un ? 


Did you know that Wotcorr had abandoned the Republican platform and 
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got on to our platform? The Republican platform does not pledge the Re 
iu y to scare British capitalists. Wow.cort is trying to scare them. 
e is ging on our patent. t is what we are doing. 

There is one thing I feel like commen 
argument to the a Sener. That shows that he isa man of sense. No 
use W time on little financiers. Get sw Wig cnes, and Men 7e0 Warore- 
mand all the little ones, who every morning pay t 
financiers, and say: 

GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY OPINION. 
Laughter and applause.) 
ou see, WoLcorr understands his business. He has gone to the center 
of opinions, and he is going to secure the big ones, and he knows that that 
settles the whole case if he can once secure them. 

Now, during the campaign some of the Republicans abused me. Some of 
the papers said hard things against me. If thereareany Republicans here to- 
night, Iam going to convince them that I am a better man than they gave 
me credit for being. [A cry of “There ain't none here.”}] Oh, Lh ere 
are some. Itis not worth while for a man to stand out on a cold night and 


talk to people who want to see a fire less le should lose their integrity. 
I want somebody who is it us. y friends, I want to convince you 
that Iam a better man than the Republicans t: htI was. I was of 


the manner in which our people submitted to defeat; proud of the way in 

which six millions and a half of le bowed to the will of the majestty. 

We didn’t know just where the ority came from, but we bowed to 
[Laughter and applause. | 

‘ oat, » a. I — = favor of doing py than sanating —— grace- 
ully. eve in helping your opponen carry out every cy 
which he proposes. I believe in bimetallism. From the bottom of my 

I want it. Iam in favor of independent bimetallism. I would not wait for 
one moment for the aid or consent of any other nation on earth to decide 
what we are to have. [Applause.] 

But it will be three years before we can get achance to put our plan into 
execution. (A iause.] For three years we must wait, and in the mean- 
time lam willing to help the Republicans get international bimetallism if 
there is any possibility of securing it. I know they would get the credit of 
it; if they bring it they are entitled to the credit for it, and if aoe Ss it 
I shall rejoice as sincerely and as emphatically as any Republican who favors 
international bimetallism. 

I believe that when they try to get international bimetallism, until we can 
es our plan into operation, we ought to help them, and I am willing to help 

oLcorr, who is trying to scare these capitalists, and I am speaking twice 
a day, trying to back him up. ; 

He tel em that if they do not do something right away the free-siiver 
party will win. Isay so, too! [Applanse.] 

He points out that the free-silver sentiment is growing, and I want to help 
make it grow. Why, my friends, I am so earnest in matter, [I am so 
anxious to have bime , even if the Republican party it, that I 
am willing to os to the Republicans a plan by which they can help secure 
international bimetallism and then get the credit for it to their weg Fag G 
I will tell you what my plan is: We have elections in several States fall. 

Now, my plan is for Republicans who believe in international bimetal- 
lism to join with us this fall to make the vote for silver as large as ‘ble. 
I want to carry every State where there isan election by an overwhelming 
majority for silver. Then what? The news will goacross the ocean. WoL- 
CoTT will be waiting to get the news, and when he gets the : 

‘Every one of these States for silver,” he will rush to the manciers; 
he will show them the telegram and say, ‘‘ Didn't I tell you so? idn’t I tell 
youso? If you don’t hurry and send delegates to that congress, the free- 
apoue rty will win. You have got to have that delegation sent.” [Ap- 
plause. 

Now, my friends, don't a think that is the only way in wh’sh we can 
back him up? [Cry of “You beti"] If he is g@ to scare those men, 
the very moment the silver sentiment shows ~ signs of decay, he can’t 
scare them any more. Suppose the elections this fall show Repu , 
The news will go across the ocean; you can not enjoin itinany way; they 
will find it out, and then WoLcorr — to scare these capi 

They have the news, and they will tell him, “Oh, no, Mr. Woncorrt, the 
silver sentiment is dying out in your country; you just go back home now 
with your commission. This thing is all settled. ite platform last fall 
tided you over that election, and now the craze has died out, and you come 
pena say that you have decided that the world will come to the gold 
standard.” 

Now, my friends, is not that the reasonable view to take of it? Now, my 

lan includes more than this. If I start out to plan for athing, I do not want 

stop halfway. If we simply scare them this fall, it will not do anything 

at all after the nextelection. And then if the election goes against us, Con- 
gress will adjourn—three others have—without fotag envtiiee, 

So my plan is for all Republicans who believe in international bimetallism 
to vote with us this fall and scare them into giving a conference, and then 
vote with us next fall and elect a free-silver and then our eety 
will know that we are going to have independent bimetallism, and t 
their chance and their only chance to join with us to get international bi- 
a We know the Republicans will say that is giving us the advantage 
of two years. 

Well, now, it is asking of intelligent men that they are willing to sacrifice 
a temporary advantage for a permanent gain, and ~ have. got the Repub- 
licams in this fix. They have got to-give us two elections in order to save 


themselves next time. The next time they will have no excuse about 


international bimetallism, and will have to meet the gold standard face to 
face, and I think if they are wise they will give us two elections and take 
their chances on the third one. 

Now, my friends, this is following out the news that comes from England. 
They are trying to scare them, and we are willing to help, but the very mo- 
ment the sentiment in favor of silver dies out, then the chance of taterne- 
tional bimetallism is gone. But this dispatch came on July 22. That is two 
months old, Thatisa while to expect a Republican to stick to the same 
argument. ——— And so I got something later than that. This was 
the 22d of September: 

“A meeting of the bankers of London, called to protest against the action 
of the government of the Bank of was held at the clearing house 
Cas. oe was a large attendance of representatives of powerful 

res ” 

I call your attention to the fact that when there was some talk of a 
slight concession by the Bank of eens. the bankers of London met at the 
clearing house and joined in a us wd it says that 


“representatives were present from interests.” My friends, do you 
know what they mean by a “po l interest"? . 

id you ever hear farmers of a country called a ‘ erful in PP? 
Did you ever hear the men of a country a “powerful inter- 
est’? No; they are ay interests, and _yet they have the 
voting power to do w oy in this country. tis a powdrful 
in ? A railroad—that is always a powerful interest. The trust is a 


werful interest, and the bankers area powerful interest. And it was these 
powerful interests. ™ 
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e financiers of London, who represented at that mee these powerful 
inh nia aie a beainens of politics. And when they wan ony tin ped 
goafterit. And it don’t matter what party advocates it, they are with tha’ 
party. But, my friends, the masses of =e pews too often do whatever the 

ty says,and take the ——. no r who makes it, and therefore 
Tres 


t a powerful in . 
ney no te the inoat important in this dispatch, I think: “The bankers 


re present at to-day’s meeting were pledged Ny a Bat ple to 
so roceelings." My friends, did you know that the bankers of London 
=a a protest against the slightest concession to bimetallism, and then 
pledged themselves to secrecy? Do you know why it is? 


THE GOLD STANDARD IS A CONSPIRACY 


nd those who back it always pledge themselves to secrecy. If bimetallism 
waa bad, why didn’t they openly oppose it? Ifthe gold standard was good, 
why pledge themselves to secrecy? I said a Republican who defined the 
plawteems s = . year ae a es a » hoe. If it was hard last fall. what is 
it now, wit. ese new developmen : 

The Republican party proposes to let Europe determine her financial 
»olicy, and she goes to France, and France says, “All right;” and she to 

ermany, and Germany says she must wait until England acts; and goes 
to England, and it waits there two months, three months for an answer, and 
the —- ay comets is proposed the rs of London meet and 
unanimously pro 

Republicans, into whose hands do you the legislation of your nation? 
Not into the hands of Ew . but into ee. of those who control the 
Government which controls . 

You call me an anarchist. I love my country too well to turn over the 
future of this nation to a handful of bankers who meet in secret. You call 
me a dangerous man. I lovemychildren too well to allowa handful of bank- 
ers in London to meet in secret and determine the conditions that shall sur- 
round my children when I am gone. fry of “‘ Hit them again!”’] : 

Repubticana love theircountry and they love their children, but, my friends, 
how can they be so blind as not to see the danger there is in that platform? 
How can they be so blind that they do not see? must be the result if 
we allow these men tocontrol the finances of the United States? Letmeread 
a later dispatch. [Laughter.] This is September 23: 

“A high official, who was a So in the negotiations of the United 
States bimetallic commissioners in British cabinet, said to a representa- 
tive of the Associated Press to-day: ‘I fear the bankers will frighten the 
Government into receding from their stand from bimetallism.’” 

What do you think of that? “Afraid the bankers will frighten the Gov- 
ernment.” Can bankers frighten the English Government? 

If they can, they must have a Government over there a good deal like 
cura A frighten our Government. [Applause. A voice: ‘* Tennessee 
is all right.” 

They have forgotten that Parliament unanimously resolved that so as to 
secure a stable par of exchange between gold and silver, Sir Michael H. 
Beech, chancellor of the exchequer. poteee if to do all in his power to 
carry the resolutions into effect. ow, here, that is a high official that says 
the bankers unanimously resolved in favor of this and the chancellor of the 
exchequer pledged himself to carry the resolution into effect, but the bank- 
ers seem to have forgotten about it. 

Oh, no, they have not forgotten about it, but what difference does it make 
what capital resolves, or what the chancellor pledges, as long as they can 
scare the Government. Now, my friends, you may think that ibly this 
is a weak Government that a handful of bankers can scare, but let me show 
you that what those men were afraid of being done in London is now being 
done in the United States. . 

Last year, less than two years ago, 99 per cent of the people voted in favor 
of bimetallism as against gold standard, but yet, within three months after 
the election, the financiers of the United States met at Indianapolis and 
adopted resolutions demanding the permanence of the gold standard. 


THE CAPITALISTS REVERSE THE PEOPLE. 


Within three months after 99 per cent of the people declared nst the 
gs standard, they met and demanded that they should keep it. e Repub- 
ican party last year did not attempt the retirement of the greenbacks; only 
one party demanded the retirement of the greenbacks, the bolter Democrats. 
One per cent of the voters, these financiers, metand demanded the retirement 
of the greenbacks, which less than 1 per cent of the people asked for, and 
the Republican President in his letter of acceptance expressly promised that 
the Republican pare would not retire the greenbacks. 

Read his letter. He says the Republican party will aoe in circulation all 
of the paperand silver moneys now included in the circulation of the country. 
There wasa distinct pledge that the Republican ty would not disturb 
either the paper or the silver money, and yet, within three months after the 
Republican party had declared against the retirement of greenbacks, the 
financiers demanded their retirement. 

Did they scare anybody? Read the message sent by the President at the 
close of the last on of Congress, in which he recommended the appoint- 
ment of a commission to reform the currency. If he was goin to keep in 
circulation the silver and paper then in circulation, what did mean by 
refo : a What does a ae of a —— apent » teas 

Look at the message pointing approv: © conference a an- 
a * That Van gag asked 2 eae oy ae i ie a eoeenne 
sion a prepare a p ‘or the retirement o © green 4 
The Preskiont recommended a commission and approved of the conference. 
Task zea if those bankers have not scared the ublican President into 
violating the pledge of his letter of acceptance, and into doing what only 1 
per cent of the people asked him todo. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, this is not ancient history; it is present history. These 
men are doing in this country just what they are doing in other countries, 
scaring the Government into doing what they want done. Republicans, you 
are in favor of turning over your Government to Europe, and Europe turns 
it over to England, and England turns it over to the bankers. 

In other words, you are willing that the most ssenponnens question that can 
come before the American ae e shall be determined by men who meet in 
secret in England, men that do not believe in your form of government 
and have nosympathy with your hopes and your actions, your finances. 

Now, my friends, you would not dare to turn over your finances to the 
capitalists of this country, let alone to the capitalists of another country. 
Tam not going to say one word st capi as individuals. I know 
many of them who have an inte in the welfare of the race. 


CAPITAL NEVER INITIATED A PUBLIC BENEFACTION. 

I know many of them who spend their means in the most benevolent way; 
do not seek to enhance their wealth by unfair or unjust laws; but I lay down 
this proposition; That you may read the history of the human race and that 
you will not find a single instance from the days of Adam until now that the 
capitalistic class ever initiated or supported a movement that had for its 
object the welfare of the human race. {Applause 
divi coe say that = - ane . au istrue. You will find in- 

ons, nota instance recorded history will you 
4nd where capitalists as a class have been 2 
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This is not strange; this is no matter of inference. I use this as an illustra- 
tion. No man ever studies the subject of boils as persistently as he does who 
has boils, some one hassaid. Ihave been thinking there is some truth in that. 

I know I have been interested in the last few days in finding out what is 
— for boils. I have given more attention to the subject of boils since last 

turday morning than I have for five years before. Why? Because I had 
a boil. (|Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, the Republicans come, and, to get rid of abuse, point out 
the reforms that are initiated as started for the people. Every reform that 
has been of advan or of great benefit to the American people has come 
not because of the influence of the capitalistic class, and yet the Republican 
party turn over the finances of this nation, and the future of our country, 
and the welfare of our children, not to local but to foreign financiers. 

I denounce that platform as the most infamous one ever adopted, and any 
man who would stand onit. [Ap ei But, my friends, I dnd that I am 
running beyond the time I intended to talk. [Cries of “No; go on!"] But 
I am anny going to call your attention to two or three things. Some of 
these I will, because I find in this passage that the same man says: 

“That the English people seemed to forget that the commission appointed 
to inquire into the condition of agriculture in England by a vote of 10 to 4 
recommended bimetallism as favorable to the English farmer.” 

I tell you that no resolution had been passed by the producing masses in 
favor of the gold standard. 

Here is a high official reminding you that in England they had the gold 
standard fifty years before any other nation adopted it, and notwithstand- 
ing England had a gold standard the Government appointed a commission to 
inquire into the condition of agriculture, and more than two-thirds of the 
commission recommended bimetallism. 

Yet, when two-thirds of the commission in England recommends bimetal- 
lism for the English farmer, the bankers of London met and protested against 
any concession to bimetallism. My friends, these people began at the wrong 
end of the bill. A man, a banker in Buffalo, wrote a little book in which he 
said that the peed rity of the farmer and the laborer depends upon the 
prospessty of the business man. He got it wrong. The prosperity of the 

pusiness Man depends upon the prosperity of the farmer and the laboring 
man. 

These men aro building weg f from the wrongend. They are trying to 
destroy the foundations upon which all human progress rests, and that is 
the laboring class who toil in the workshop and on the farm. Why, my 
friends, you can find in every form of government, in all conditions of the 
human race, instances of refinement and culture. They have cast their 
shadow over the great masses of the people. 

If you want to find out whether civilization is advancing, find out whether 
the masses of the people are going forward or backward. That isthe only 
eer {Applause.] But yet these men met in secret and pledged themselves 
and conspired to prevent that which two-thirds of the English commission 
~~ ee was g even for the English farmer. But, my friends, enough on 
that. 





THE BOOM LASTED NEARLY A MONTH. 


Let me call your attention to the fact that events have exploded another 
Republican argument. They said last year if we could keep confidence 
everything would be allright. Well, they got the election, and it was one 
that was according to the headlines; they couldn't complain of the size of 
their majority. 












We admitted it was overwhelming. They said now prosperity would come, 
and it did for about a month. Why, trade papers told how business was look 
ing up, and the boom lasted, I guess, for nearly a month—long enough forthe 
people to spend the money the Republicans put in circulation to defeat my 


election. hen everything was gone. [Applause.] 

There were more banks failed within the first six months after that was 
restored than had failed in the corresponding months of the year before; 
more business houses failed within the first six months after they had done 
so than had failed in the corresponding months before. Times got bad and 
then got worse still, until they got so bad that many of the people concluded 














that 1 must have been elected. [Laughter.] 

A man wrote me from Texas and congratulated me on my electi He 
said he just had foundit out. [Laughter.] He said, ‘“‘ Our Repub! said 
if you were elected, the banks would fail and iness hx $ go into bank- 





ig 
ned now.” Ido not ex- 
ant to know I can peaee 


any Republican can desire. 


ruptcy,” and then added, “* Those things have | 
pect to prove the fraud absolutely, but it is 
my election by that means as satisfactorily as 
{Laughter.] 

Take what the Republicans said would happen if I was elected, and then 
take what did happen within six months after the election. Who could doubt 
that I was President of the United States? But after about six months 
things began to look up. Do you know where the first ray of hope came 
from? Itcame from Klondike. [Laughter.] 

Iread you adispatch from London. Since the Republicans have trans- 
ferred the legislative power into the hands of foreigners, London is the place 
whence cometh their hope, and the ray of hope that came to the Republicans 
came from the discovery of gold in British possessions. 


They rejoiced at it. A man who had been downcast for six months 
laughed—actually laughed. Men who for six months had not been able to 
give an excuse for what they did for the last several months put on spring 


clothes and came down town. The first ray of light that came to the Repub- 
licans reached them fromthe discovery of gold. Gentlemen, 
THEY TOLD US BEFORE THAT WE HAD GOLD ENOUGH, 

and the Republicans actually laughed to find out that there was more gold. 
They said we had enough moneyin this country. We wanted more gold to 
be found and more silver to be coined, and we had a right to rejoice after the 
discovery of more gold. We said the more money men had the more hap- 
piness we had. Do you doubt it? 

Seo how happy the Republicans were when they found there was more. 
Did I not prove that we were right? Well, the next ray of hope that came to 
them came from the wheat fields. Wheat had gone up. i 
dollar wheat is on ourside. We wanted dollar whea l i to th 
advance, the rising prices; but no, they said a reduction was what they 
wanted; that they wanted a dollar that would buy more 

The Republican party said to the people it wouid be better for them to 
work on low wages and have agricultural products rise in price, but yet, my 
friends, the Republicans found their second inspiration in the defeat of their 
—eo. The Republicans said last year we had rise in prices, but you 
wait forthe money. We have just discovered more gold. 

What they said to you about just raising the dollar—what they say 1 
about raising the price—that reminds me of a man traveling in the m tains 

th that was so crooked that he often met himself coming back. 
[Laughter.] 

I want toask you, Are not the Republicans meeting themselves coming 
back? Whydonot they admitalithis? Because they are soashamed of what 
they said last fall that they will not recognize themselves when they meet 
themselves. (Laughter. } Why, I am reminded of an experience we had out 
in Nebraska in about 1892 or 1891. 

We had adry year, and a man came there and said he could bring raiz, 
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and so several men got together and agreed to give him $500 if he would brin 
1 inch of rain in four days. He went to work and the rain came, an inchof i 
within four days, but they refused to pay him. ‘They said it was a natural 
rain and pointed to the fact that it rained more 100 miles away from Lincoln 
than it did at Lincoln, and he finally had to sue them. 

Not only that, but that a wind came with the rain and blew down signs, 
and some threatened to sue him for bringing the wind with the rain. 
Lemme) But he had a good deal of trouble, and finally, after two or three 
suits brought to recover the contract ra for the rain, he came toa compro- 
mise,and, my friends, I never think of that man without thinking what rain 
makers the average Republican would make. 

Why, if they would argue on that matter like they argue on this money 
question, as condemning one thing and then praisingit; if a Republican was 
employed to bring rain, an inch of it within four days, and it was cloudy 
when he commenced and clear when he got through, he would demand his 
money. 

You would tell him he did not bring the rain, and he would say, “of course 
I didn't,” but he would swear that he brought a drought, and then would try 
to prove the drought was better than the rain,andclaim hismoney. [{Laugh- 
ter.] I want to ask you if the Republicans are not doing that every year? 
If that is not exactly their argument? Why, I read the cther day a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Agriculture, and it went on to show a rise 
in several articles—farming articles—and it always pointed out the advantage 
prea going to come from this larger amount of money which the farmer 
received. 

Why, my friends, do you not know that it is a dangerous argument fora 
Republican to make’? This rise in the price. Did they not tell us last year 
when we wanted a rise in price that a rise in price would cheapen the dollar, 
and if we cheapened the dollar that we repudiate it; and did they not cry 
about the widow and the orphan and say this is bad money? 

My friends, we are not trying to make the dollar cheaper by raising the 
price. Last year they did admit that something was wrong. Last year they 
actually admitted that there was a disease some way in the bud of politics 
and they started out to find it, but they mistook the disease. It was low 
prices that the people were suffering from. But, my friends, we have got 
them. They now say they admit the disease. We have pointed it out. 

You tell me that the silver craze is going to die out. I tell you that it will 
not die out as long as itis being advocated as itis now. You can not kill a 
thing by proving that it is right, and the Republican party has admitted it 
now. hose who began last year the warfare for financial independence are 
waging it this year, and I want to warn you, my friends, that this contest is 
not one in order that we may simply secure financial independence. 

It will go on until that doctrine of equality and of equal rights and of 
special privileges to none is inscribed upon the walls of every executive office 
and every legislative hall and every room where a court meets, from the 
justice of the peace tothe Supreme Court of the United States. [Applause.] 

It means that the people who constitute this nation, those described by 
Carlyle in °78 as the ones who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of the 
country, shall begin to make their influence felt in legislation. 

It means, my friends, better government. a more economical administra- 
tion of government, more justice in the levying of taxes. It means that this 
shall be a Government of the people, by the people, and for the people, and 
that this Government shall not perish from earth. 

I thank you for your attention. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFTON B. BEACH, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“ Whereas 4 the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the Inited States, pea 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

‘Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act toauthorize the refunding of the national debt,’ approved 
July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable in coin 
of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semiannually in 
such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 

sroved pony 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

* Whereas at the date of te pomsege of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the ith day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘Anact supplementary 
to the actentitled “Anact establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,’’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

* Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein) 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issue 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
thepublic faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 


Mr. BEACH said: 

Mr. Speaker: If I were the Supreme Court of the United States 
I would affirm the legal proposition presented in the resolution. 
It is maintained by one faction and generally conceded by the 
other that we have the legal right to pay interest and principal 
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upon all of our bonds contracted and uttered before the status of our 
silver coin was changed in the sovereign coins extant and cons#- 
tutionally authorized when the contracts were made. This is 
really what the resolution means, but does not clearly set forth, 
It simply calls upon the Congress to make a declaration of its 
opinion of the legal proposition involved. 

Such a declaration would be of little effect. A paper case 
could be made and presented to a legal tribunal higher than the 
Congress or the Administration, and I think it would be desirable 
to have a decision of our Supreme Court upon the legal proposi- 
tion. Fortunately that court has not jurisdiction of the honor of 
the nation on questions of business expediency. While my moral 
sense responds readily to the exalted sentiment of maintaining 
the honor and the integrity of the nation and the keeping of the 
faith, I am always embarrassed when this sentiment is elaborated 
as it always is by reference to the reward which will accrue to us 
if we are real good and abnormally honorable: ‘‘ It will maintain 
and enhance our credit abroad,” ‘‘It will place upon a firm foun- 
dation our trade relations with Great Britain and the other great 
commercial nations of the world;” therefore we should be virtu- 
ous. 

Thisis a refinement of virtue too rich for the masses of the 

ople. The people have been taught and are accusiomed to be- 

ieve that when they have legally performed a contract they have 
been honorable and virtuous. When the material interests of a 
few hundred thousand le require a compounded and recom- 
pounded exhibition of the honor and integrity of the nation, it is 
not surprising to me that some millions of the people have become 
suspicious of the motives of the few. The maxim that the inter- 
ests of the few are the interests of the many is not destined to be- 
come very yee in this or any other republican form of gov- 
ernment. recall a maxim of the past, “virtue is its own 
reward,” 

It is not my purpose at the present time to discuss the money 
problem. As an ardent, devoted, and confident advocate of bi- 
metallism, I am opposed to the resolution. I regard it as ill 
advised, undignified, and futile. Its predestined overwhelming 
defeat in the House will ~~ many advocates of the cauce 
throughout the world. It will likewise cause the opponents of 
bimetallism to say, ‘‘ Ha, ha; I shall not follow such a leadership, 
nor affiliate with the combination which, , &y~ means, proposes 
to accomplish so great a thing.” I trust t before the present 
term of the Congress expires I shall have an opportunity to ex- 
press my views upon the great problem of the money of the nation, 
and also upon the not less important problem, separate and dis- 


tinct from the other, purely a domestic affair, namely, the cur- 
rency of the nation. 


Payment of Government Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. PETER J. OTEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 81, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
22, declaring that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc.— 


Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It requires no great prescienee to determine what 
is to be the fate of the resolution under consideration. The fact 
that a rule has been brought in directing that side of the Cham- 
ber what to do is enough. But it is not out of place to make 
some ae ting the action of your party, which ina few 
hours will vote this resolution down. 

What is there in this resolution that was notin it when William 
McKinley, now President of the United States, voted for and 
warmly supported it; when most of you who were in Co at 
the time of its consideration voted for and supported it; when the 
present chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from nois [Mr. CaNNoN], voted for and 
suppo it; when Hon. Stanley Matthews, a Republican Senator, 
afterwards an associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, was the author and the aggressive supporter of it; when 
James G. Blaine, John Sherman, tosay nothing of the lesser lights 
of your party, advocated it? 

Something unusual must have happened. ‘“ What's the matter 
with Hanna?” 

You all admit that it recites only what is now the existing law, 
and hence you claim there is no necessity for it. Did your party 
make any such declaration before, when it passed this resolution? 














If existing law, could it do any harm to let the world know that 
we were simply reasserting it? There is ‘“‘a nigger in the wood 

ile,” Mr. Speaker. The moneyed power, the plutocrats of the 

nited States and, more particularly, of England have spoken, 
and you obey; that’s all. 

Some of you say you would vote for one part of the resolution, 
but as you have to vote on the whole you must vote against the 
whole; and thus you put yourselves in a hole. 

Who said you should not vote on each portion separately? The 
rules of this House give you this right, except when you are de- 

rived of it by three gentlemen (of whom the distinguished 
Beaker is one) constituting the Committee on Rules. So do not 
complain that you can not vote on each clause of the resolution 
separately. 

There were once three men sentenced to be hung, as the story 
iven choice of the kind of tree from which 
e Englishman chose the oak, because it was 
the sturdy giant of the forest. The Frenchman, having more 
sentiment, oe the weeping willow. The Irishman chose the 
gooseberry bush. When reminded that it was too small, he said, 
‘**Yez honor, I'll wait for it to grow.” The judge thought the 
selection of the bush too transparent, and he was assigned a more 
stable tree. Your apology is too transparent. Your orders were 
received before your excuse was manufactured. 

What is the resolution? 

the House o, tatives concurring therein), 
retell the bonds oethe United Staten eeieiee authorized to be Tome, un- 
der the said acte of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United tates, in silver dol- 
lars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of stand- 
ard silver. 

This is what they term the first part of the resolution, to which 
there is no objection on the part of those who would hang on a 
os bush; and here follows what they are pleased to term 
the second part: 

And that to restore to its coin such silver coins as a legal tender in pay- 


ment of said bonds, noe and interest, is not in violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


Where is the candid man who professes sincerity of action in 
acquiescing in the first whose conscience could not permit him to 
accord equal sanction to the second? 

No, Mr. Speaker, the trusts of this country have spoken, and 
when they take snuff every Republican member on this floor 
sneezes, and herein lies the opposition from President McKinley 
(and all along down the line) to this resolution. 

I have here a list of 105 trusts, and had I the time I would like 
to show you that on the formation of each of them three things 
generally happened. The first was the claim that aggregated capi- 
tal and combination of interests provided means for the produc- 
tion of goods at lower — and hence it was of benefit to the 
agricultural classes of the country because of the great eeoper- 
tional decrease in expenses. This ought to be true but for the 
fact that competition, the life of trade, is killed. The uel in 
every case was, second, the reduction of wages or the reduction 
of force; third, the advance in price of the product. 

Chief among these trusts, the one overruling all,is the gold 
trust or the bondholders, with headquarters in England, and in 
which ex-President Cleveland and President McKinley are in as 
perfect harmony as were the Siamese twins, and herein is the answer 
= the eat’ erefore the sudden change of front of the Repub- 

ican y 

We are taunted with the “‘40-cent dollar,” with the ‘intrinsic 
value of gold,” so great, and the “intrinsic value of silver,” so 
small, Value, Mr. er, can not be intrinsic. Wart regu- 
lates value, and artificial wants are the parents of civilization, 
and in supplying these artificial wants something was demanded 
as a medium of exchange. 

This something must possess certain qualities, one of the most 
important of which being that it could not be drawn on to supply 
any natural want. It must not be of a substance that would ap- 
— hunger or quench thirst and satisfy other natural wants. 

is was to be denominated money, and it must have an 
attribute, the value of which must have a limit, said limit to be 
regulated by nature and not by man. It must be difficult to ob- 
; tically imperishable, should not deteriorate by exposure, 
should not tarnish, should have no offensive taste, touch, nor smell. 
Gold and silver metals filled the full measure of these require- 
ments, and hence were adopted for money. 

There is no natural want of man that can be supplied by either, 
and, so far as utilitarian purposes are concerned, neither can do 
os in the commercial, manufacturing, or agricultural fields if 
their uses as money are discarded. 

_ The value of both is artificial and not intrinsic. Indeed, there 
is no such thing as intrinsic value. Intrinsic is the equivalent of 
inherent, and any substance possessing an intrinsic quality pos- 
sesses that of which it can not be deprived. Hardness in stone, 


goes, and éach was 
he should swing. 
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gravity in lead, are intrinsic qualities, and it is impossible to de- 
prive them of these qualities. Value isa relation. It is an oper- 
ation of the human mind founded on want. 

If a person wants anything and is willing to sacrifice something 
to get it, its value is measured by the sacrifice made. 

If a commodity is very scarce and very much wanted, its price 
willgo up. If the reverse, it will go down. 

Gold and silver, then, were adopted as money in the earliest 
ages, and have been so eversince. Neither has intrinsic value. 
Both are valued by the demand or want, and the want is created 
by law. 

So, too, we find that identity of use creates identity of demand, 
and identity of demand creates identity of value. 

If agold pellet were acertain preventive of smallpox and asilver 
pellet sixteen times as large was also a certain preventive of small- 
pox, the same use for both is established, so far as smallpox is con- 
cerned. If there be an epidemic of smallpox, there will certainly 
be identity of demandfor each. It matters not which, either will 
prevent smallpox. This fact establishes first, the identity of use; 
second, the identity of demand, and the identity of value follows. 

Suddenly cut off the supply of the silver pills and the ravages 
of smallpox can be checked only by the gold pills, hence gold pills 
must become more and more valuable; and if law forbids the man- 
ufacture of any more silver pills, of course, the metal having been 
deprived by law of its most efficient use, the demand for it de- 
creases and the ravages of smallpox increase just in proportion 
as the supply of gold pellets is insufficient and short of the demand. 
As long as both the yellow and the white pills could be used it 
mattered not which was used. If the drain on the one caused a 
scarcity, the demand was transferred to the other, and vice versa. 
Can any proposition be clearer? This is free coinage of gold and 
silver in a nutshell. 

Law imparts power to gold and silver, but the very essence of 
their value is the immaterial principle to represent value. Sup- 
ply and demand of money affect prices as much as supply and 
demand of the commodity for which money is exchanged. Price 
is dependent on both. 

Looking backwards, we see how the great strides of civilization 
were made when the world gave ample opportunity to supply the 
artificial wants of man through the medium of gold and silver, 
and we see the decadence of the Roman Empire beginning when 
the silver mines in Spain and Greece began to lessen in output, 
and when they gave out we knew that the night of the Dark Ages 
speedily closed around oe 

So, too, weobservea general awakening out of thelong sleep when 
the rich silver mines of the newly-discovered Western world were 
opened up. Passing on over the intervening space of time, we 
come to this great nation, as we see the hardy Anglo-Saxon taking 

session of this land and continuing his march till he proclaims 
Sous the lofty peaks of the Rocky Mountains— 


The Eastern nations sink, their glory ends; 
An empire rises where the sun descends— 


and we do not forget that it was not the gold dollar that was his 
mainstay. He started with the silver dollar, and under its wing 
he declared his independence in 1776. 

In 1792 he established his own silver dollar, and while other 
coins have changed, the old silver dollar is the same to-day that it 
wasthen. Inspiteof doctrinaires and millionaires, in spite of the 
trusts and the Republican party, in spite of the attempt to stigma- 
tize the American dollar of 1792 as a 40-cent dollar, yet it will buy 
as much anywhere to-day as a gold dollar, and will continue to 
buy as much, unless the Republican party succeeds in destroying it. 

ill the American people submit to this? Are not these pluto- 
crats surfeited with the misery already entailed on our farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers? 

Why should the bondholder be accorded any additional privi- 
leges? 

He is exempt from taxes. 

He attends the great church edifice where the great organ is 
sending forth its peals of praise to Almighty God, forgetting that 
the laborer the sweat of whose face constructed them must con- 
tent himself as he reverently joins in ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow” in the humble meetinghouse. 

The bondholder pays him the silver dollar as eminently fit for 
him, but for himself, burdened with no taxes, he demands gold! 
gold!! gold!!! 

The strong arm of the laborer goes into the bowels of the earth, 
extracts its essence, and illuminates the princely palace of the 
bondholder, and yet he must content himself with a lamp and 
kerosene oil. He makes the splendid carriages, while he goes 
afoot; builds the splendid residence, while he lives in a cabin, and 
the silver dollar is paid to him; and the bondholder demands gold. 

The farmer is the most important factor in the fabric of our 
nation. He toils day in and day out. He is the source of the 
wealth of our Republic. Without his harvest the bondholder 
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would starve. And yet while this bondholder is clip his cou- 
pons with his golden scissors, rollingin luxury, pam g hisap 
tite with ‘‘ spices and sweet-smelling herbs,” aye, with “ coc ty 
too, the farmer sits down to a frugal meal and asks the blessing, 
thanking God that he has the food before him. A silver dollar is 
a ‘jeweled joy” to him, but the bondholder would destroy it in 
his greed for gold. 

The bondholder prays, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily gold.” 

The farmer prays, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

The bomiiaehiier would make the dollar dearer, because every 
coupon clipped would give him more of the labor of his fellow- 
man. If it required one day’s labor to make 2 bushels of corn, 
and corn was worth 50 cents a bushel, one day’s labor expended 
on corn would be $1. Butif by striking down silver he can re- 
duce the demand for silver and increase the demand for gold, corn 
will go down to 25 cents per bushel, and the pold from these cou- 
pons has robbed the tiller of the soil of half of oneday’s labor. It 
might not go down to 25 cents, but just in proportion as the sup- 
ply of money is diminished will it surely decline. This would 
make no very great difference if that which he had to buy also 
declined proportionately. ; 

But the bondholder, who also is always in a trust, steps up to the 
back door of Congress and whispers in the ear of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and demands that high tariff be put on all 
things that the farmer must buy, and hence he must exist under 
conditions which constantly depress farm produce and constantly 
lifts the price of the manufactured product which he must buy. 
The silver dollar is our precious inheritance, and the bondholder, 
not satisfied with stopping its coinage, now really demands its 
extermination. 

Will the people submit to it? I believe not. In my effort to 
resist it, if 1 fall it will be in the interest of and fighting the bat- 
tle of the plain, honest—aye, the best—people of my country, not 
the bondholder. 

With our great expanse of soil unequaled in fertility, our bound- 
less forests, our mountains swelling with precious metals and 
every known mineral; with a people of such wonderful energy, 
marvelous capacity, and matchless courage, need we go to the 
bondholder to determine our system of finance? Need we tell him 
that we intend to coin silver as well as gold freely, limiting it 
only to the restriction of nature, and that we will do so in defiance 
of and without regard to what any other nation may say, and that 
international agreement is an ignis fatuus which he need no lon- 
ger follow? 

Here we are, so to speak, forty-five nations, enjoying perfect 
freedom of intercourse, with one language, one currency, common 
interests, common institutions, our internal commerce and trade 
exceeding our foreign trade as 97 exceeds 3, and yet the bond- 
holder must tell us what to do to protect our honor and to advance 
the material interests of the country, and the ee party, 


appalled at his august presence, trembles at the idea of passing a 
resolution declaring that the bondholder must be paid just as the 
70,000,000 people in these forty-five nations are paid. Shame! 
Shame! 


if a patient were growing worse and you saw the disease ab- 
sorbing life hour by hour, remedies becoming less and less effica- 
cious, and were asked what should be done, you wouldsay return 
to the treatment under which the patient improved and pros- 
pered. You would distrust all spurious service which conflicted 
with experience, all theories that catered to the imagination with 
vague phrases without clear or precise definition, and try com- 
mon sense. 

You would in applying a financial remedy in this — say, 
return to the money of the Constitution. You would tell the 
present-day financier that everything he prophesied has failed; 
that all he claimed for his theories have been abortive; that when 
he said gold would be driven out of the country the reverse oc- 
curred; that when he foretold better prices for farm products 
lower prices were realized; that no sooner had the advance agent 
of prosperity been sent to the front by Marx Hanna than banks 
all over the country began to get out of the way of it, and officers 
testified to it by suicide. ‘ 

The silver dollar has been our guiding star. Under it we have 
been a marvel of progress, of happiness, of human li ; our 
march has been without precedent or parallel. 

But our march must be stopped, our future clouded. 

The despotism of trusts rules our land. It has deprived us of 
one-half of nature’s munificent gift of money metal and has 
blighted the farming industry of this country until it is left almost 
without hope, enervated, and struggling for life itself. 

You farmers remember that— 


Time at length sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

ae search and vigil long 

of who treasures up a wrong. 
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You have a treasured up. 
os rar Ail things come to him who a ae with 
mrpose to ave’ keep up your organization and move 
in solid colamn in 1900, and you idonene the wrong. 


Stick to your aim, the mongrel’s hold will sli 
Growtess onl will loose the bulidog’s $ ” 
Small as it the jaw that never 

Brings down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 


Just as Joseph demanded one-fifth of the produce of the labor 
of the ——— as the price of relieving them during the famine, 
so will such demand be made of the masses of our people by the 
pane of the country; one-fifth of what — ce will 

ave to go to keeping alive the despotism of the onaire kings 

In the Fi 


of the land, one we must act before it is ie late. or 
Fifty-fourth Congress, in a speech I made during the first 
session, I used the following language: 


He who looks back a quarter of a century and before silver was demone- 
tized will not fail to recall the fact that tramps were unknown in that day. 
He will recall that it wasa rare thing to see young ladies begging for employ- 
ment and strong and muscular ——_ supplieating for work. He 
recall that there was plenty of money seve Uosides to ; that prices 
were advancing and rity awaited ind ; that labor traveled the 
same road with industry and both were linked happiness; that bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks and ruby oo him when he returned home after 
his day’s labor; that the merry laugh of his little ones made his heart glad 
and his home happy. 


It will be remembered that our Republican friends said, ‘‘ Elect 
McKinley and all such things will cease. Wages will go up; the 
farmer will prosper, peace and plenty will ade the land.” 

He was elec I see no reason, after years since that 
speech was delivered, to change a word init. Continuing on that 
occasion, I added: 


How is itnow? The sunken eye and the lines in the careworn face tell in 
oqnent tones that misery and want sit side by side in this once happy home: 
that the little ones ask for bread and get a stone; that the monster death is 
welcomed and is not infrequently invited asa guest. Are such things to con- 
tinue? Is there no remedy? 

The bondholders are afraid that it will after a while transpire 
that England will not accept our money, for, notwithstanding all 
their talk about 40-cent dollars, an hman in London will 
take our silver dollar for his wares just as quick as he will our 
gold dollar. However, if England were to decline to take our 
money, we would be accorded all the so-called benefits of a high 
protective tariff without being taxed to accomplish it; because, if 
she declined to take our money, we could not bu from her, as 
there is not sufficient gold in the United States to buy one year’s 
supply, and hence we would have to start up mills and manufac- 
tories in order to supply the demand for those things which we 
now buy, and hence a thriving home trade would result; and then, 
England paying us in gold, if we chose to demand it, we would 
have prosperity thrust upon us. 

t The a are that > wo of the country cuts ae 
igure in oreign trade. e simply exchange goods an 
products, and, the balance of trade being largely in our favor, we 

can demand gold if we choose. 

The greatness of a nation is not measured by the character of 
its money. Its intelligence and credit are not so measured. But 
its manhood, its industry, its progress are what are considered. 

We are told that this would be the dumping ground for silver. 
I will not stop to even notice this nonsensical and oft- ted as- 
sertion—'‘ weeds never die out”—but I will only say that if all the 
silver money in the world were dum into the United States, it 
would not reach $50 per capita, and would not make it redun- 
dant by any means, 

We declared our independence in 1776. We _ it when 
England lowered her proud crest at Yorktown. e maintained 
it when J ——e hum aity = oe lion —s New Orleans, and 
our progress and prospe n unimpeded, notwithstanding 
the most gigantic war of modern times, until in the last quarter 
of this century the tentacles of the trust us have been fastened 
on. the farming industry of our country, suc its very lifeblood 
out of it. The vampires are paralyzing every effort to free our 
country from the bight that is withering the energies of this 
large class of our 2. 

Another declaration of independence must be declared; and in 
1900 we must be ready to enforce it or our great Republic will 
—— and fall. 

lieve it was Solomon who sung somewhat in the following 
strain, and in conclusion I voice my sentiments in as nearly his 
language as the environments admit of: 

Our e see that the bimetallic tree is putting forth guod 
— — silver vines with their tender grapes are giving forth 
g sm o . 

They are crying out, O silver, ee ee ee oe 
— countenance, for your voice is sweet and your face is comely. 

‘ake away from us these foxes that spoil our vines and 
these new-born goldbugs infest our grapes, that we may feed 
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the lilies. Awake the west and oh, the south, and 
blow upon our silver , that the thereof may flow out 
to us, and our eat of 


, 

of death into morning; that calleth forth the waters and poureth 
them on the parched earth; that s 
the strong, and battles with him whose : is on the poor, and 
who taketh away our wheat that they may build their houses out 
of hewn stone; that they may plant their and lie in beds 
of ivory and stretch themselves in rich couches; that eat lambs out 
of the flocks and calves out of the midst of the herds; that drink 
wine out of golden bowls, and anoint themselves with sweet- 
smelling a. 

pen eat pithy beng ay mayen oo 
b ildew and that your your your viney : 
oul your olive trees have not increased ca that the Palmer worm 
has not been destroyed. 

Remember, in the language of a Republican Senator, that under 
the Republican system ‘‘the rich are growing richer and the poor 
are growing poorer under a — that gives to a Vanderbilt the 
possession of wealth be: dream of avarice and condemns 
the poor to a poverty which has no refuge from starvation but the 


prison or the grave.” 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House boving under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
22, declaring that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc.— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution now pending before the House is 
simply a reiteration and a formal declaration by this Congress 
that they will stand by the Constitution, the plighted faith, and 
the contracts of the Government. reassert the principles of 
the fathers, that gold and silver is the money of the Constitution, 
and that it Se ere 
ment. In 1878 the clamor of and the gold - 
blers became so insolent and , and their demands so 
unreasonable for gold alone as 
receive, something 

Under the leadership of Stanley Matthews, a 
ator from the State of Ohio, this same resolution 
fore us was brought into the Senate and there passed by a lar 
Republican majority. It was rted to the House and there de- 
bated and passed by a vote of 189 to 79 against it. Those voting in 
the affirmative who were Republicans and now members of this 
House were Messrs. J. G. Cannon, of Illinois, Marsu, of Illinois, 
and Stone, of Michigan, who are now here ready to repudiate 
their former record and vote down what they then voted up. Of 
course a Republican can vote for or against a proposition and still 
be consistent. Let me read the resolution now before the House: 

Concurrent resolution No. 22. 
Whereas act “An = 
proves M Tr ote. Te ee pn nided and aetioned ars the faite of F 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the intewent-henning tions © United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had 
expressly vided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other 


hereas all 
act canes “aon act 
Vv 


of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coin such silver coins as a legal 
tender in pa nt of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


This has been the financial policy of this Government, without 
reference to , for more than one hundred years. Somo of 
my Democratic friends are bringing up the record to prove the 
inconsistency of the blican party, not only upon this question, 
but others. My friends, let me admonish yon not to waste time 
in proofs of that kind. Do you not know that inconsistency is 
one of the cardinal doctrines of the Republican party? They have 
long since shown that they care nothing for pledges, prayers, or 
chiigations. A few years ago all the advocates of the single gold 
standard of to-day were — themselves hoarse for both gold 
and silver. You can never tell what a Republican is going to do 
by what he says. Take, for example, Mr. McKinley on this very 

uestion. He voted for the Matthews resolution, which declared 
it the Government should pay its debts in coin, both gold and 
silver, and repeated over and over again the same thing in his 
speeches. I will herequote from the platformsof the Republican 
party and some of the statements of the most distinguished men 
of the party, not only to show their wild inconsistency, but their 
utter want of sincerity: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORMS OF 1888 AND 1892. 
1888. 


[Written and reported to convention by William McKinley as chairman of 
the platform committee. ] 


The Republican party isin favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to 
demonetize silver. om 

892. 


[Adopted by convention presided over by William McKinley asits chairman. } 
The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standa 
money. 
CHICAGO SILVER PLATFORM OF 1895. 


Gold monometallism is a British policy and its adoption has brought other 
nations into financial servitude to London. It is not only un-American, but 
anti-American, and it can be fastened on the United States only by the 
stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our political inde- 

ndence in 1776 and won it in the war of the Revolution. Wedemand the 

ree and u ited coinage of both silver and gold at the legal ratio of 16 tol 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. We demand 
that the standard silver dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, 
for all debts, public and private. 


The Republican party in its national platforms were each and 
all for silver until the year 1896. Each and all have been for gold 
alone only since June 16, 1896, when for the first time the Repub- 
lican national platform declared for gold. 


Abraham Lincoln said: 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed had not 
labor first existed. If a government contracted a debt with acertain amount 


of money in circulation, and then contracted the money volume before the 
debt is paid, it is the most heinous crime that a government could commit 
against the people. 

The parties who are at the bottom of the great gold conspiracy 
would much prefer a monarchy to Sag siren Lincoln, in his 
message to Congress in 1861, said of this danger: 


Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at asa possible refuge from the power 
of the people. In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I to 
omit raising a warning voice against approaching despotism. There is one 
point to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to piace capital on an 
equal footing with, if not above, labor in the structure of the Government. 
Let them bewareof surrendering a political power which they already have 
and which if surrendered will surely be used to close the door of advance- 
ment t suchas they and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them, 
till all liberty shall be lost. 


[Abraham Lincoln, April 14, 1865.] 


Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners whom you 
visit. I have~ nae ideas of the mineral wealth of our nation. I believe 
it practicall inaninenen ible. It aboundsall over the Western country, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and its development has scarcely com- 
menced. During the war, when we were adding a couple of millions of dol- 
lars every day to our national debt, 1 did not care about encouraging ths 
increase in the volume of our precious metals. We hrd the country to save 
first. But now that the rebellion is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly 
the amount of our national debt, the more gold and silver we mine we make 
the payment of that debt so much the easier. Now lam going to encourage 
that in every possible way. 

We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have 
feared that their return home in such great numbers might paralyze indus- 
try by furnishing, suddenly, a greater supply of labor than there will bes 
demand for. I am going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth of our 
ae re there is room enough for all. Immigration, which 
even the war not stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of thou- 
r year from overcrowded Europe. I intend to point them to 
the silver that wait for them in the West. Tell the miners for moe 
that I shall ote their interests to the utmost <a because a 
prosperity is the rity of the nation; and we shall prove, in a very few 
years, that we axe Intnl the treasury of the world. 


Mr. Lincoln again declared (see Barrett's History of Lincoln, 
pe that “‘ our silver mines will help us pay thisdebt.” Mr. 
ley now declares that they shall not, and he will break the 
**contract ” to prevent it. 
Webster uttered the truism “that liberty can not long endure 
in any country where the tendency is to concentrate wealth in the 
hands of a few.” 
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OPINION OF DANIEL WEBSTER, THE GREAT EXPOUNDER OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


I am clearly of the opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard, or to dis- 
place this standard.—Extract from sp ech of Daniel Webster, delivered in the 
Senate of the United States, December 21, 1836. 


If the greatest constitutional lawyer, Daniel Webster, and the 
great American statesman, James G. Blaine, are authority. Said 
the latter in a speech in the Senate February 7, 1878 (see Con- 
GRESSIGNAL RECORD, pages 820 and 822): 


I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution; indeed, 
the monay of the American people anterior to the Constitution which that 
great organic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No 
power was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal should not be 
money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no powerrto demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 5 ; 

In this statement Iam but repeating the weighty dictum of the first of 
constitutional lawyers. “I am certainly of opinion,” said Mr. Webster, 
“that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal stand- 
ard of value in this country, and that neither Congress nor any State hasau- 
thority to establish any other staudard or to displace this standard.” 

Few persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress 
possesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or that Congress 
should be justified in prohibiting the coinage of both; and yet, in logic and 
legal construction, it would be difficult to show where and why the power 
of Congress over silver is greater than over gold; greater over either than 
over the two. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, Iam in favor of 
remonetizing it. If itscoinage has been gery ~ I am in favor of ordering 
it to be resumed. Ifit has been restricted, lam in favorof having it enlarged. 

We know of none better than the weighty words of James G. 
Blaine. This same question was thoroughly discussed in Congress 
in 1878, prior to the enactment of the Bland law. Then, as now, 
there were timid people, with weak knees and backbone, who 
were afraid we would not maintain our financial independence, 
and must do nothing without Papa and Mamma Bull's consent. 
Note the strong words of this great American, the author of the 
doctrine of reciprocity (see page 821, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
1878): 

The responsibility of reestablishing silver in its ancient and honorable 
place as money in Europe and America devolves really on the Congress of 
the United States. If we act here with poten, wisdom, and firmness, we 
shall not only successfully remonetize silver and bring it into general use as 
money in our own country, but the influence of our example will be poten- 
tial among all European nations, with the possible exception of England. 
Indeed, our annual indebtedness to Europe is so great that if we have the 
right to pay it in silver we necessarily coerce those nations by the strongest 


of all forces—self-interest—to aid us in upholding the value of silver as 
money. 


Mr. Blaine then pene to discuss the reason why the United 
States, above all other nations, should have unlimited coinage of 
silver, in these words: 


1 do not think that this country, holding so vast a proportion of the world's 
supply of silver in its mountains and in its mines, can afford to reduce the 
metal to the situation of mere merchandise. If silver ceases to be used as 
money in Europe and America, the great mines of the Pacific Slope will be 
closed and dead. Mining enterprises of the gigantic scale existing in this 
country can not be carried on to provide backs for looking-glasses and to 
manufacture cream pitchers and sugar bowls. A vast source of wealth to 
this entire country is destroyed the moment silver is permanently disusedas 
money. It is for us to check that tendency and bring the continent of Europe 
back to the full recognition of the value of the metal asa medium of exchange. 


The eminent statesman and great Republican leader, James G. 
Blaine, in a speech in the Senate February 12, 1878 (see CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 820-822), said: 


I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
in the end throughout the world. The destruction of silver as money and 
establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all 
forms of property except those investments which yield a fixed return in 
money. These would be enormously enhanced in value,and would gain a 
disproportionate and unfair advantage over every other species of property. 
If, as the most reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin 
or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided between gold and silver, 
it is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money without results 
= =~ prove distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of 
thousands. 


SHERMAN IN 1878. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 15, 1878. 

DEAR Sir: To that part of your letterof the 12th instant in which you ask 
my views of the matter confided in the monetary commission, I have some 
delicacy in replying very fully. During the monetary conference in Paris, 
when silver in our country was excluded from circulation by being under- 
valued, I was strongly in favor of the single standard of gold, and wrote a 
letter which you will find in the proceedings of that conference, stating 
briefly my view. At that time the wisest of us did not anticipate the sudden 
fall of silver or the rise of gold that has occurred. 

This uncertainty of the relation between the two metals is oneof the chief 
arguments in favor of a monometallic system, but other arguments, show- 
ing the dangerous effect upon industry ~~ dropping one of the precious 
metals from the standard of value, outweigh in my mind all theoretical ob- 
jections to the bimetallic system. lam thoroughly convinced that if it were 
possible for the leading commercial nations to fix by agreement an arbitrary 
relation between silver and gold, even though the market value might vary 
somewhat from time to time, it would be a measure of the greatest good to 
all nations. My earnest desire is that you may succeed in doing this. 

You are so well informed upon this subject that it is not worth while for 
me to enlarge o_o it. The statements and documents sent you by the Di- 
rector of the Mint will give in authentic form most of the material facts 
which bear agen the question, and your own investigation on the silver com- 
mission will, [ am quite sure, supply any deficiency. 

Very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
W. 8S. Grogespeck, Esg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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; The Democratic party never declared for gold in any of its plat- 
orms. 

Hon. William McKinley said in as 
1890, page 4255, volume 21, Part 
Fifty-first Congress: 

When merchandise is the cheapest, men are the poorest, and the most dis- 


tressing experiences in the history of our country—aye, in all human his- 


tory—have n when everything was the lowest and cheapest, measured by 


gold, for everything then was the highest and the dearest measured by labor. 

Again he said, in a speech delivered in Congress June 14, 1890 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 21, page 6447): 

I am for the la use of silver in the currency of the country. I would 
not dishonor it. I would giveit credit and honor with gold. I would make 
no discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

Hon. Benjamin Harrison, in his message to Congress as Presi- 
dent, on December 1, 1890, says: 

Some months of further trial will be necessary to determine the perma- 
nent effect of the recent legislation upon silver values, but it is gratifying to 
know that the increased circulation secured by the act has exerted and will 
continue to exert a most beneficial influence upon business and upon genera] 
values. * * * It is curious to note that the advancein the prices of articles 
wholly unaffected by the tariff act was by many hastily ascribed to that act. 
Notice was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets 
was upward from influences wholly apart from the recent tariff legislation. 
The enlargement of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an up- 
ward tendency to trade and had a marked effect upon prices, but this nat- 
ural and desired effect of the silver legislation was by many erroneously at- 
tributed to the tariff act. 

This was after the Sherman silver-purchasing law was in oper- 
ation. 

_ Hon. Joseph B. Foraker United States Senator-elect from Ohio, 
in a speech at Jackson, in that State, said: 

* * * If we once permit this parity to be destroyed and allow this 
country to be placed on the single gold standard basis, bimetallism will be 
thereby made an impossibility. 

Among those present who heartily applauded the above senti- 
ments were Hon. William McKinley, Charles Foster, and others. 

In the debate on the Sherman Act in the Senate June 16, 1890, 
Senator WILLIAM B. ALLISON said: 

The affairs of this world can not be conducted up6n the single basis of gold; 
and the war and the contest to-day is between those who seek to destroy and 
outlaw silver and those who seek to place it upon an equality with gold. That 
is the contest; and I am for the full and complete restoration of silver as one 
of the coin metals of the world, and therefore I propose to do whatever I can 
to promote that most desirable object. 

In his address to the Republican League of Ohio in 1892 Mr. 
McKinley used these words. He was speaking of Mr. Cleveland 
at the time: 

During all of his years at the head of the Government he was dishonorin 
one of our ———- metals, one of our Lead pe discrediting silver an 
enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored even before his inauguration to 
office to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards; and to the end of 
his Administration persistently used his power to thatend. He was deter- 
mined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins 
of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make money 
scarce, and therefore dear. He would have increased the value of money 
and diminished the value of everything else—money the master, everything 
else its servant. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has drawn a picture of society in this 
country during contraction, as follows: 

No man can ipegine. all the languages of the world can not express, what 
the people of the United States suffe from 1873 to 1879. Men who considered 
themselves millionaires found that they were beggars; men livin 
aces, supposing they had oe * ve sunshine © winter of 
sup ng they had enough to have 
suddenly found that they were mendicants, with bonds, 
turned to ashes in their The chimneys 
naces went out, the poor families were turn: 
the United States were crowded with tramps. 

_ These quotations clearly show that if the Republican party was 
right then, it is wrong now; if they were honest then, they are 
dishonest now. Is it not fair to contend if they are dishonest now 
that they never were honest in their legisiation and in their poli- 
tics when these utterances were made? ey were then making a 
plaything out of the people for the benefit of the party; they are 
now m the same nay for the benefit of the money power, 


which is et my S 

Mr. Mc ey, in his New York h, said that he wanted 
the obligations of the Government paid in the best money of the 
world. That is an oratorical flourish, but it is not based upon 
any fact. It is saying he wanted the world to declare what kind 
of money we should use in the United States, instead of having 
that question controlled by our own people to say what kind of 
money should be a legal tender in this country for the payment of 
debts. If that idea should be carried out, Sg would be ig- 
nored and the lawmaking power of our people set at defiance. 
The right to make our own money is surrendered if this McKinley 
doctrine is to become the rule in this as 

If the meaningless statements of Mr. Mc ey are\ito become 
the fixed policy of this Government, then the nations of the world 
are to determine our financial legislation and say what kind of 
money we will use. Such slush expressions might be tolerated 
in the sophomore, but in the mouth of a President of 70,000,000 
people it is simply disgusting. There is no such thing as the 
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money of the world, and the President ought to know it. How- 
ever, we should be exceedingly charitable to those who are prom- 
inent at these Belshazzar feasts, which are gotten up every few 
months by the bondholders and millionaires to banquet Presi- 
dents, Secretaries of the Treasury, Comptrollers, and the goldbug 
managers in the Senate and House. 

Did you ever hear of these men getting up a banquet and send- 
ing special cars for the Commissioner of Agriculture and the men 
who represent the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and the 
laboring man? No; if one of my constituents who owns a thou- 
sand-acre farm that produces 60,000 bushels of corn, which feeds 
the people, should appear in their banquct hall with his plain, sun- 
burnt hands, his strong, honest face, you would hear tle police 
whistle, and the command, ‘‘ Take this coarse, vulgar man away;” 
he is not entitled to have any recognition or part in the control of 
the Government at this time. ey are totally ignored; their 
rights never considered by this money power. Money holds abso- 
lute sway in the councils of the nation to-day. , 

The 22,000,000 people that are en ed in gainful pursuits have 
no recognition in this House. Taking the last census as the basis 
of our population, there are 8,333,692 persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, fishing, and mining; 944,323 in the professions, 4,360,506 em- 
ployed in domestic and personal service, 3,325,872 in trade and 
transportation, 5,091,669 engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical work. And of all our working population, we have 30,020 
bankers and moneychangers. This last class are the only persons 
or their business that this House is now legislating for. Gentle- 
men get upon this floor almost every day and tell us what a good 
thing it will be to establish the gold standard in their interest, re- 
duce the amount of money, and increase the tariff taxes. 

It has always been a conundrum to me to know how you could 
increase the happiness of the people by increasing their debts and 
at the same time reducing the amount of money to pay them. 
Now, they will say by their votes to-day that they are in favor of 
making the people pay the Government bonds in gold when the 
contract was to pay them in coin at the option of the Government. 
Is there any honor or is there any integrity in a Representative 
that will thus rob the people? The debate to-day has developed 
the true status of the Republican party more plainly to the coun- 
try than ever before; they have declared emphatically in favor 
of paying the bondholdersin gold and everybody else in silver and 


paper. 

What laborer, soldier, or merchant is — in gold? Go to the 
counter of the Treasury to-day and see who receives gold and who 
receives silver and paper. In come the employees from the De- 
partments of the Government, and paper and silver are dealt out to 
them. In come the Senators and Members of the House, and 
greenbacks are counted out tothem. In comes the soldier, and 
pr and silver are counted out to him. Then comes the bond- 

older, and the vaults of the Treasury are swung wide open and 
large bags of gold are weighed out tohim. He will not even take 
the gold as it is usually counted out over the bank counter. If 
there is the slightest loss in the weight, the Goverment must 
make it up to him. 

Why does the Secretary of the Treasury make this distinction? 
There is no law requiring him to do so and no moral right. The 
law says “pay in coin,” but he says ‘“‘coin” means “gold.” I say 
the Treasurer who puts such a construction as that upon the law 
should be impeached and sent from that office with the condemna- 
tion of the people upon him. It has been the universal conviction 
of all the people that ‘‘coin” means both gold and silver. 

Mr. DINGLEY, the distinguished gentleman from Maine, said 
to-day that if we had the free coinage of silver we would then be 
on 4 silver basis. That is a remarkable statement to come from a 
man of his = candor and position in this House. 

We have had one hundred years of experience under the free 
coinage of silver to contradict that statement. Experience is of 
more value to me than prophecy. No nation in the world that 
has coined gold and silver at any ratio ever had monometallism. 
When we coined both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, we 
had the double standard and doubled the amount of money to base 
our credit upon. To say that to coin silver as we did for more 
than one hundred years and oe it side by side with gold as pri- 
mary money will establish silver monometallism is simply dema- 
goguery and has no place in a common-sense debate. Such state- 
ments will deceive no man of ordinary ability. If the bondholder 
has no better mt to put into the mouths of his machines 
upon this floor, he had better revise his code of catchwords and 
stick to the Hanna methods. 

To deceive the —— in the pees of the bonded indebted- 
ness of this country has been the study and prayer of the bond- 
holder for the past thirty years. They long since perfected their 
schemes of plunder, but how to execute the1a was the great desid- 
eratum. ey soon discovered, however, that the Republican 
party was the medium through which it could be consummated. 

et us go back to the time when their schemes began. The bonds 
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were issued in the first place and made payable in lawful money— 
gold, silver, and paper. 

Soon after this issue of the bonds the contract was changed to 
payment in coin; that change enhanced their recent purchases of 
bonds more than six hundred millions in value. Then their next 
move was to destroy the coinage of silver and make the bonds 

ayable in gold. is was done surreptitiously in 1873 by the 
Republican party, which further enhanced the value of the bonds 
almost one-half. Then Mr. Sherman, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, without the authority of law, issued his manifesto that 
he would upon the Ist day of January, 1879, resume specie payment, 
and set aside a redemption fund of $100,000,000 of gold. 

This new Sherman bondholding policy, after demonetization 
of silver, of changing the contract and making this Treasury 
order brought on and consummated the most cruel and distressing 
panic and bankruptcy of the toiling millions ever known to the 
American people. The outcry of the people was so great and the 
ruin and distress were so widespread something had to be done, 
Men of sense and honesty saw then what is being seen now, that 
silver must be restored; so Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, and Mr. ALLI- 
son, of Iowa, brought forward their measure of relief, and the res- 
toration of silver did bring relief to the whole country. It was 
then demonstrated that gold alone could not stay the tide of 
desolation. 

No man on the other side has stated any reason either in morals 
or in law why we should repudiate and destroy the contract under 
which the bonds were issued and agreed to be paid by the Govern- 
ment and make a new contract now, making them payable in gold 
alone. Who is asking that a new contract should be made? Has 
any member upon this floor heard of a farmer or a laboring man, a 
railroad employee, a mechanic, a merchant, a coal miner, a soldier, 
or the victims of the sweat shop, coming in here and demanding 
a change of the contract? Who has received a petition or letter 
from them asking that their obligations be changed from a coin 
to a gold obligation? Do not all answer at once. 

No, gentlemen; there is no such demand from them, but there 
is a voice heard in this Chamber, in the rear of the jumping jacks, 
that the contract must be changed. Gentlemen, did you ever 
stop to consider who these bondholders are? Doubtless many of 
them are good citizens and do not ask special privileges, but the 
men that are clamoring for a change in the law are the Pierpont 
Morgans, the Belmonts, the Rothschilds, that have no use for 
this Government and the people except to plunder it. There are 
not, of all this class that is now manipulating the Republican 
party and this Administration and oppressing the people, more 
than 50,000 of them in this country and in Europe. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. DALZELL] said that he 
wanted an honest dollar. Does he know of any man in this conn- 
try who wants a dishonest dollar? Did this Government ever 
make a counterfeit or dishonest dollar? No man ever saw one 
or heard of one, and yet gentlemen say on the other side, ‘‘We 
want a hundred-cent dollar, a dollar that will pay just as much as 
any other dollar.” Gentlemen, you have that kind of a dollar 
now. If we have any dishonest dollars or money now, the Repub- 
lican party made every law on the statute books for the creation 
of all of our money; and yet they say the money that the peo- 
ple have been using for thirty years is dishonest, except gold. 
These holier-than-thou fellows who are always prating about an 
honest dollar are men who are in the employ of the bondholder or 
else too stupid to know the common wants of humanity. 

When I hear one of these satellites of Shylock shouting for an 
honest dollar I am reminded of the shoemaker who put up a sign — 
over his door, ‘‘The only honest shoemaker in town.” The result 
was, everybody avoided him and he was forced out of business. 
When a man has to goon the street and advertise his virtues, like 
a Pharisee, you had better keep your hands upon your pocket- 
books when you are in his company. I do not believe that there 
is any class of people in this country who want 50-cent dollars or 
dishonest dollars. It is a slander when uttered by any man. 

We have heard a dozen men on the Republican side of the 
House to-day proclaiming that they want an honest dollar. Of 
course these men have to obey their master, and parrot-like 
repeat the catechism furnished to them by their bosses. I can 
sympathize with a slave, but a poltroon never. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HIL1] said in his speech to-day: 

I care not what the language of the law may be, the purpose contemplated 
now was never dreamed of then by either party to the contract. 

This is the refrain of the entire supporters of the gold standard, 
that conditions have changed and we should change the contract 
for the payment of our bonds to suit the caprice and avarice of 
the bondholder. It would be information to this House if some 
gold advocate would show what conditions have changed. The 
purchaser of the bonds went to the counters of the Government 
and laid down his greenbacks, and thus purchased the Govern- 
ment bond. At that time his greenback was worth from 50 to 60 
cents on the dollar in gold or silver. Now he comes back and 
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finds greenbacks, gold, and silver just as as they were when 
he made the contract and refuses to take the kind of money which 
he paid. But now his agents on the floor of this House are sayi 
conditions have changed and he must have his bonds redeem 
in gold, at his option; and here I might say that we have a Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury who are willing and are every 
day violating the contract, the laws of the nation, to aecommo- 
date him and pay gold instead of silver coin. 

I want to ask what conditions have changed so as to authorize 
this House to change the contract by which the Government as 
the debtor shall be compelled to pay the bondholder gold instead 
of legal-tender money, that everybody else has to take in payment 
of debts? No member can give an honest reason. When these 
gentlemen are pressed to the wall, we have thiskind of argument. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. MircHELL] said: 

One of the free-silver Senators quotes Aristotle as saying, ‘‘ Money is the 
creation of law.” Myreply to him is that honesty is the creation of the Al- 
mighty, paneery makes credit, and tvithout honesty neither man nor nation 

This is their whole plea of justification for violating the law of 
the contract, that it is honest to pay gold instead of coin, that 
their bastard standard of honesty and selfish demands are para- 
mount to the statute laws of the nation. What are the respective 
statuses of the two sides of this House to-day as disclosed by this 
debate? The Democratic party contends that the law of the con- 
tract shall not be violated, shall not be changed, that the sacred 
obligations between creditor and debter must not be violated. 
What is the contention onthe Republican side? That their politi- 
cal standard of honesty of the Mark Hanna brand should take the 
place of the law of contracts and be paramount in the adjustment 
of vested rights. 

Let us hear this oracle of changed conditions again: © 

Gold, which now makes the silver dollar worth 100 cents in gold, will en- 
tirely Cisappenr. and the purchasing price of the dollar fall to a lower stand- 
ard even than the Mexican dollar. as it has less silver in it. 

Here is Sir Oracle again, with his prophecy as wild as his prem- 
ises. Gold, or the lawsauthorizing the coinage of gold, hasnothing 
to do with the value or the legal-tender quality that makes 412} 
grains of coined silver a dollar. It is the law that says that 
4124 grains of silver, with certain fineness, insignia, and devices 
stamped in pursuance of law upon it, is what makes it a dollar. 
If there was not an ounce of gold or a gold dollar in the world, 
that silver dollar would remain unchanged; it would be the same 
as long as the Government and the law stands. But this prophet 
says that free coinage of silver would cause a fall in the price, 
and without gold silver would be no more than the Mexican dollar. 

This new setof prophets thathave recently sprunginto existence 
since the bondholders have taken possession of the Republican party 
are more numerous and varied in their conjurations than those 
we are reminded of in the days of Christ. Mr. Speaker, the most 
remarkable statement that I have heard in this debate was by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow]. He 
Says: 

_ In fair business transactions it is reeognized everywhere that the citizen 
in paying his debts has the choice of legal tenders in which to pay them, if 
there is more than one; but whoever makes the legal tender, if there is more 
than one, must pay its creditors whatever legal tender thecreditor demands. 

Here is a proposition that contradicts all law and overrides the 
decision of all courts and insults the common sense of the citizen; 
but this must be said and done to satisfy the bondholder. Alllaws 
and all precedents must be set aside at their command. Thisis the 
language of the gold advocate: ‘‘Must be done to preserve the 
credit of the Government.” ‘They call it good faith; in fact, they 
have a long catalogue of catchwords that —— all use and call it 
argument. The one that they emphasize the loudest and longest 
is ‘“‘sound money.” This they get from Grover Cleveland. 
‘““Must preserve the public credit”—Pierpont Morgan. ‘‘We 
must have a dollar that will go aroiod the world ”"—Baron Roth- 
schild. ‘‘ We will pay our debts in tiie best money of the world ”— 
William McKinley. ‘‘ We want a dollar that will pass readily 
from hand to hand”—Mark Hanna. “ We want a hundred-cent 
dollar”"—BiLiy Mason. ‘“‘We want a dollar that never fluctu- 
ates”—NELSON DinaLey. ‘‘We want a dollar that will beat a 
parity with the gold dollar at its bullion value”—J. H. WaLkKEr. 

Mr. Speaker, the issues are now clearly made up between the 
Republican party and the Democratic party; there is now no mist 
and fog to obscure the question and blind the people. The Re- 
publican party have planted themselves squarely upon the gold 
standard and have entirely repudiated silver as primary money. 
They are now ready to be recorded as voting against the use of 
400,000,000 silver dollars, now in the vaults of the Treasury, avail- 
able for the payment of the bonds of the Government. ey are 
ready to repudiate the Matthews resolution, which both 
Houses of Congress in 1878 by Republican votes, one of which 
was given by Mr. McKinley. 

That pledge then given to thecountry bya Re 
is now set aside. This means that the Republican , 
the control of Gage, Hanna, and McKinley, have sold out body 


and soul to the bondholding class. The Demoeratic I have 
no doubt, will be as solid as a rock upon the other bi oting for 
the money of oo pee, for the inviolability of the contracts, as 
it has always by the mechanic, the la man, the farmer, 
and the merchant, and in fact by all people who make their living 
by legitimate industry. 

Gentlemen, from this arena to the people of this country we now 
take our appeal. We invite you to the hustings; and when the 
people ak I have no doubt the majority will change from that 
side of the House to this. Then we shall have an administration 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House, I warn you here to- 
day that the handwriting is upon the wall; that it is already 
decreed in the hearts of the American people that 80,000 gold 
gamblers and money changers shall not have the power to o 
and poems 70,000,000 people through the tricks of Reputlican 
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Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUDT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the following Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 22: : 
** Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act tostre: the public cade’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and dec: that the faith of the 
Pnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the ane obligations of the United States 
in eases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had e: y 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than old and silver; and 
“Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemabk 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 
‘* Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 
roved canary 14, iw gy required to be of description of ds of the 
Enited States descri in 


the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 
‘* Whereas at the date of the of said act of Congress last af: 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, 
value of that date included silver 
declared by the act a 
tary to the act entitl t 
of the United States,’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Theref: 
“Resol by the Senate (he House 
= ; a Saas deocnaiel hereinbef: 
under ‘ore are pa: 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United 
dollars of the co of the United States con 412} grains of 
such silver coins as a a 


wren ia anaanebag sak emiacmeeaions ant telammicdneea ya 
er 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor’"— 

Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is hard to understand why a single voice or 
vote should be registered against the resolutions we are now 
considering. 

They contain two propositions: , 

The first is that all bonds of the United States issued or author- 
ized to be issued under certain acts of Congress recited in the reso- 
lutions are payable, principal and interest, at the option of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in silver dollars of the coinage of the 
United States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver, or 


1d. 

‘That to restore to its coinage such silver coins 
as are legal tender in payment of said bonds, cipal and inter- 
est, is not a violation of the public faith nor in derogation of the 

ights of the public creditor. 
bonds covered by this resolution are: 

All interest-bearing o prior to act entitled ‘‘An act to 
strengthen the public % approved March 18, 1869, except in 
such cases where the law authorizing the issue of such o tions 
had expressly provided that the same might be paid in lawful 
money or other gold and silver. 

2. Bonds authorized by the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt,” approved July 14, 1870. 

These bonds, by the terms of the act, were declared to be - 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest 
payable semiannually in such coin. ‘ 

8. Bonds issued under the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the resumption of ts,” approved Jan 14, 1875. 
These bonds were req to be of the description of the 
bonds of the United States described in said act of July 14, 1870, 
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namely, redeemable in coin of the same standard value, with in- 


terest payable in like manner. 
The of the United States July 14, 1870, the date of the pas- 
of the act alluded to, included silver dollars of the weight of 
413} grains each, which the act of January 18, 1837, entitled ‘‘An 
act supplementary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint 


and regulating the coins of the United States,’” declared to bea 
legal tender of payment, according to their nominal value, for any 
sums whatever. 


The exception made by the act of 1869 as to interest-bearing 
obligations payable in any other manner than coin seemed to dis- 
turb the public mind, at least considerable discussion arose on 
the subject. Under the influence of the bondholders, largely 
aided by the belief, unhappily not well founded, that the days of 
bond issuing were over for this country, and under the plea that 
all bonds should be on the same footing with respect to the 
kind of money in which they were redeemable, a proposition which 
appealed to every man’s sense of fairness, Congress was induced 
to pass the above act of July 14, 1870. : 

The law was intended to set at rest forever all questions be- 
tween the bondholding creditor and the United States, the debtor. 
It authorized the refunding in registered or coupon bonds of the 
entire bonded indebtedness of the United States without regard 
to the kind of money in which they had by their terms been made 
payable, and in the language of the act made them “‘ redeemable 
in coin of the present standard value at the pleasure of the United 
States after ten years from their issue, and Coasing interest paya- 
ble semiannually in such coin.” 

The act further provides: 

That all classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation 
of any form by or um State, municipal, or local authorities, and the said 
bongs shal have set forth and expressed on their face the above-specified 

We must remember that this was not a condition or contract 
forced upon the creditor by the debtor or made at the request of 
the debtor. On the contrary, it was made at the request of the 
creditor and to satisfy him, to make him feel secure that he was 
getting good money. 

At the date of the passage of this act a large number of the obli- 
gations of the Government were payable in any legal-tender 
money. These were all covered by the refunding act and made 
payable “‘in coin of standard value.” The bonds authorized 
under the resumption act of 1875, a bond issued since July 14, 
1870, every outstanding obligation of the United States to-day 
bears “=. its face the words ‘‘redeemable in coin of the standard 
value of the United States.” Not in gold coin, not in silver coin, 
but ‘‘coin of standard value July 14, 1870,” the ‘‘ standard silver 
dollar of 412} grains, nine parts fine, or the standard gold dollar, 
25.8 grains to the dollar.” 

The same words are written in every one of the $262,315,400 
worth of bonds issued by the late Administration. It could issue 
no other. Congress was informed that if it would give power to 
issue gold bonds for the first $50,000,000 of that loan, the sum of 
$16,000,000 could be saved. Congress declined todo so. This is 
the form and language of this bond and all other bonds issued 
since the war. 

PEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to -—— or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
al — is peune a = an act of tee —_e “An _ to 
srovide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved January four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” approved July fourteenth, <r hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of 
February, nineteen hundred and four, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, with 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of “4 
centum per annum, payable quarterly on the fifst a of February, May, 
August, and November in each year. The Reine aeet and interest are exempt 
from the payesans of all taxes or duties of the United Sta as well asfrom 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 
Transferable on the books of this office. 


The nature, kind, and amount of the public debt existing un- 
der this form are as follows: ; 

















Amount 
outstand- 
ing. 





Funded loan of 1891 


Funded loanof1907.......| § 4| July 1.197................. 539) 640. 100 
Refun certificates......| 4| Convertiblc................ 45,130 
ie ote een © ae 100, 600, 000 
Loan of 1995.................. Bk cede eo cksee hans 162, 315, 400 
Sac BN a 847, 365, 130 
ccnp eile NS Ne 
Congress acted wisely in refusing this request. Had Con 


acceded to it, then, just as in 1870, all the bondholders would have 
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asked to be placed upon a gold basis. The cause of silver would 
have been hepeieen and the shrinkage in the value of everything 
but debt would have received a frightful impetus. 

The true statement of the facts and an understanding of them 
without argument or enlargement challenge for these resolutions 
the approval of every Gikne man. <A United States bond dif- 
fers in no respect from a bond between man and man. It is like 
any other bond, to wit, a writing calling for the payment by one 

of a sum certain, in a certain kind of money, to another. 

any other agreement, it becomes binding on the man who 

promises as soon as delivered to the man to whom the promise is 
made and it is accepted by him. 

Therefore, neither he who gives it, nor he who takes it, nor 
any one who succeeds to the rights and duties of either, can make 
it void. The one who is bound can only discharge the bond by 
paying what it calls for, and so doing, the man to whom he is 

und must accept and release. This happens constantly in the 
daily transactions of life. What would be thought of the man 
who, making a contract, would demand more or do less than the 
bargain calls for? Either a debtor who would offer to do less or 
a creditor who would require more would be guilty of a breach of 
good faith. It would be dishonorable. 

The first proposition of the resolution is so plainly the law that 
the opponents of the resolution admit it and say, ‘‘ This being the 
law, why do you wish to repeatit?” It is superfluous, they say; 
it is unnecessary and serves no useful purpose. Let us see. 

After the passage of the laws recited in the resolutions now 
before us, in the face of the plain declarations contained in these 
acts and in the bonds issued thereunder, a claim began to be made 
that the honor of the country demanded that these bonds should 
be paid in gold. Did Congress sit quietly by and simply point to 
the act? No. It was deemed so serious a matter that some dec- 
laration to the contrary was thought necessary, in order to antag- 
onize and guard against this dangerous doctrine. Therefore, in 
1878, precisely these same resolutions were introduced in the 
United States Senate by Stanley Matthews, then a Republican 
Senator from Ohio, afterwards a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Who knows but that in view of his patriotic action in this behalf 
in the Senate he was promoted to the Supreme Bench, so that 
in case the question came before that court, the sacredness and 
inviolability of the contract with respect to these bonds would be 
sure of at least one outspoken defender. These resolutions have 
ever since been known as the Stanley Matthews resolutions. In 
all future time these resolutions will entitle their author to the 
gratitude of mankind and, so longas‘this remains a free Republic, 
will constitute for him a better claim to fame than all things else 
he ever did. 

In fact, it enrolls him in that list of statesmen and patriota who 
were not born to die. However, when these resolutions came up 
foraction they wereadoptedalmost unanimously. There are Sena- 
tors now in the Senate who voted for them. President McKinley, 
then a member of this House, voted for them. Gther members 
who still hold seats here voted for them. They are now opposing 
them, I regret tosay. Yet they admit the law to be as set forth 
in these resolutions. 

We say that there is a necessity for a similar declaration at this 
time, because since the declaration of 1878 the bondholders, never 
satisfied, though the purchasing power of the bonds has almost 
doubled, have been hard at work. They have by various pre- 
tenses and various means succeeded in prevailing upon every Ad- 
ministration to surrender to them the option of paying the interest 
on these bonds in the coin known as the standard silver dollar. 
They now have the audacity to claim that this custom has at- 
tained the sanctity of a law repealing the act of July 14, 1870. 

The demand for gold in foreign countries has been making it 
scarcer and scarcer, yet the last Administration, spurning the 
standard dollars, of which the Treasury is full and which by law 
and justice and contract are available for payment of the obliga- 
tions of the United States, saddled upon the people the last two 
items of bonded indebtedness contained in the above debt state- 
ment, amounting to$262,315,400. Andthough these bonds, likethe 
others, are redeemable incoin of thestandard value of July 14, 1870, 
yet Mr. Gage, the present Republican Secretary of the Treasury, 
aided by the eecigoeeois monetary convention, composed mainly 
of bankers, bondholders, or their agents, with some exceptions, 
has laid before Congress a measure, now being considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House, whose object 
and purpose, plainly set forth in exact terms, is ‘to more thor- 
oughly commit the country to the gold standard.” This despite 
the declaration in their party platform for bimetallism. 

Therefore it has become of the greatest importance to the 
country that a plain declaration in favor of the law of the land, 
of the sacredness and inviolability of the contract in favor of the 
honor and credit of the coin of the Government should again be 
made, to the end that the attention of the law-abiding people of 
this country may be called to this wicked purpose and so that they 
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and all the nations of the earth may know that there is a political 

arty in this country, rapidly increasing in numbers, and Neatined 
bef re long to assume the reins of government, pledged to up- 
hold the public faith and credit by adhering to the plighted word 
of the people as set forth in the bond. 

Let us give a few moments’ cool reflection to the precedent we 
would set for all future time if we refuse to subscribe to these 
resolutions. Here is a bond which the United States has prom- 
ised to redeem in coin of standard value as set forth in the act of 
1837; in other words, as it may wish, ‘‘in standard silver dollars 
412} grains weight, 9 parts fine, or standard gold dollars 25.8 
grains to the dollar.” That is the contract. Now, supposing 
that the production of gold and silver would become so largely 
diminished as to render it very difficult to redeem these bonds in 
gold andsilvercoin. Then suppose, to be relieved of the dilemma, 
the suggestion were that a law should be passed changing the 
money of payment into some other form of money—say national- 
bank notes. 

What would be said of such a proposal? Wouldit not be stig- 
matized as an outrage and as a violation of the plainest principles 
of honor? It would be undertaking to change a solemn contract. 
Yet, in effect, that is what those countenance who vote or speak 
against these resolutions, or who, like Secretary Gage, are trying 
‘*to commit the country more thoroughly to the gold standard.” 

Ah, but, our opponents say, the first proposition is all right 
standing alone, but you are making a declaration asking for the 
restoration of the free coinage of silver at the rate of 16 to 1. 
These resolutions do not ask for the opening of the mints for any 
coinage. Such is not the language of the resolutions. This is the 
language: 

That to restore to its coinage such silver coins asa legal tender in pay- 
ment of said bonds, nj 7 and interest, is not a violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

In the first place, we can not see how anyone can subscribe to 
the first proposition of the resolution and not to the second. It 
isasimple declaration that all said bonds being payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, 
in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 
4121 grains standard silver, that therefore their restoration to coin- 
age is honorable and injurious to no one’s rights. This seems to 
me to follow as a logical sequence, just as the shadow follows the 
sun. The one leans upon theother. But there is another reason 
— this declaration included in the second proposition should be 
made. 

In 1878, by means that never have been and probably never will 
be explained, and confessedly without the knowledge of many 
distinguished men of both political parties then in Congress, and 
also of President Grant, the act of January 18, 1837, above men- 
tioned and contained in these resolutions, was repealed. Thus 
the bondholders got rid of the act that authorized the free, unlim- 
ited, and independent coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and that declared the silver dollar a full legal tender 
for the payment of all debts. 

Consequently this Government finds itself in the position of 
having the right according to contract to pay in a certain kind of 
money, to wit, standard dollars, and yet is deprived of the power 
to make the money promised to the full extent existing at the 
time of the issuing of the bonds. Those opposed to this resolution 
now say that by reason of this act of 1873 this redemption money 
in the bonds is not good money, and wish to substitute gold alone 
as the final redemption money. They say that to redeem them in 
silver would be repudiation. 

The men most interested in the debt of the United States, the 
bondholders, did not say so when they asked for the guarantees 
of the acts of 1869, 1870, and 1875; nor can those say so that ac- 
cepted the $262,315,400 worth of bonds issued by the last Admin- 
istration. They took them well knowing they were redeemable 
‘*in coin of the standard money of the United States in July, 
1870.” If the coin—the standard silver coin—called for by these 
acts is not equally good with the gold coin also included in said 
act, whose fault is it? 

The blame must rest upon the very men who now insist that itis 
not sound money, for it was they who. in 1873, first struck down 
the silver standard dollar, and who, during all these years, have 
labored to trample it down still lower, by all means, fair or foul. 
Their case may be likened to that of a man who first enters into 
a bargain with another to do a certain thing, and then by every 
means in his power tries to render him incapable of carrying out 
the bargain. How would such a one stand before the law? He 
would be told that such conduct is a violation of the principles of 
both law and equity. His would be the case of one who sells 
a piece of aveenll in the middle of a lot and then refuses the pur- 
chaser right of way by which to reach it. 

There is another reason why the bondholder should be satisfied, 
if that can ever be, and why he should be held tothe bargain. It 
was a good bargain for him when it was made, and it has been 
becoming a better bargain ever since. It was a hard bargain for 


the e in the beginning. It has been growing harder ever 
since. In the darkest hour of the country’s need for money the 
proposition was made to supply it by the issue of full legal-tender 
notes. The Senate, at the instigation of the money lenders, de- 
clared that no such notes should be issued, unless it was declared 
that they could not be used for payment of customs dues and in- 
terest on the public debt. 

These notes were good enough to pay the soldiers and everybody 
else, but not good enough for the bankers and bondholders. Very 
well. They were issued in this shape. The bankers then sold 
gold to the importers of goods for these notes at a premium of 
100 to 150 per cent. But they paid these same greenbacks into 
the Treasury for United States bonds, getting from $2,000 to 
$2,500 good bonds for $1,000 gold. 

Where is their — The House of as yielded 
in this instance to the Senate, because, as it is reported Thaddeus 
Stevens said, ‘‘ We had to yield. The Senate was stubborn. We 
did not yield, however, until we found the country must be lost 
or the bankers gratified, and we submitted to save the country in 
spite of the cupidity of its wealthy citizens.” Cupidity is the 
word. It is the cupidity of those who control the money of the 
world that stands in the way of the passage of this resolution; 
not any equity they have, not honor, not justice. 

From such transactions as these arose the mighty millions, 
which, step by step, year after year, have absorbed the substance 
of our people, until now, consolidated and concentrated in syndi- 
cates and trusts, they have well-nigh crushed out all private pros- 
perity and all private holdings; until they have well-nigh monop- 
olized all the business enterprise of the world and become a menace 
to popular government. Still they cry for more. 

t us briefly discuss the sad lot of the holders of the $262,315,- 
400 worth of bonds issued by the last Administration. Before the 
first loan of $50,000,000 a determined effort was made to have Con- 
gress “ve authority for the issuing of a bond different from the 
issue allowed in the act of 1870. A bribe of $16,000,000 was offered 
for this boon. Congress refused. Of course, the only bond that 
could be issued then was the bond provided for by the act of 1870— 
‘redeemable in coin of the standard value of the United States on 
said July 14,1870.” Did the banker and money lender spurn them? 
They were wild to get them. Thesequel showedwhy. The men 
who got those bonds made millions in less than a week. 

It is intimated that Morgan and other syndicates made many 
millions. And yet there is no peace! As to this particular loan, 
it was said when the bonds were issued that the Government gave 
up nearly $70,000,000 in principal and interest rather than surren- 
der the option to redeem in silver standard dollars or in gold. 
This, it was claimed, would be saved by higher premium and low 
rates of interest. After making this offer, they now come and 
want us to surrender this right for nothing. 

There is still another standard by which to measure the bargain 
between the bondholders and the people. If you.will measure 
the national debt in 1866 and the national debt at present in the 
same staple commodities, you will find that the purchasing power 
of the debt to-day, after the ple have been paying it off for 
more than thirty years, though nominally reduced, is worth more 
to-day to its holdersthan it wasthen. Itis someasured in wheat, 
flour, cotton, mess pork, wool, and bar iron. Itis little less meas- 
ured by sugar, beef, and farming lands. All this for the benefit 
of the bondholder. Still the cry is for more. How can any true 
friend of the people, how can a intelligent, half-honest man re- 
fuse to support these resolutions 

There was a royal agricultural committee in England, com- 
posed of very eminent men, appointed to inquire into the causes 
of agricultural depression. It made its re in 1897, which is 

srinted in the Bimetallist, London, August 16, 1897, pages 143-151. 
hese are the conclusions they announced: 

1. That the cause of agricultural depression is chiefly due to 
the fall in prices; . 

2. That the fall in prices is due to the appreciation of gold; and 

F. That the appreciation of gold is due to the demonetization of 
silver. 

This report was signed by ten out of fourteen members, one of 
them being the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, the highest authority 
in England on agriculture, and these men recommended as the 
remedy the remonetization of silver. 

Since the act of 1873 avery gorty platform, every public man of 
any prominence, of every shade of political opinion, has spoken 
or written against the demonetization of silver. They have pic- 
tured the ills that have had their origininthatsource. We heard 
nothing else until the campaign of 1896. To-day we are called 
upon by the same men who have made these t gains, by the 
hard bargains exacted from the Government in its time of need, 
to go still further. 

e are to Se Sonar the grave of silver and tramp it ‘down— 
this comer which yoemeees so largely ous metal, a 
metal which, since the days of Abraham, along with gold, has 
been used by many nations, civilized and anabeliined, as money. 


























We are told by these men that if we do not agree with them that 
we are menacing business, besmirching the public credit, and 
lowering the United States in the scale of nations. It is they who 
are menacing business and besmirching the public credit. 

They are endeavoring to emg | one of its most valuable re- 
sources. They are besmirching the public credit, because, by 
opposing these resolutions, they are Sas in the public 
estimation 500,000,000 silver standard dollars now in use; which 
pass from hand to hand every day in business transactions; which 
are coined at our mints and bear the emblems entitling them to 

uality with gold as money. 

t the farmers of this country who raise its products think these 
facts over—the tillers of the soil; the and most important 
class of our citizens; the most essential to the preservation of 
society; those who, while the largest producers, are also the largest 
consumers; those upon whose shoulders, together with their breth- 
ren, the workingmen, the whole social fabric rests; those who 
supply the raw material that causes the mill wheel to run, the 
ship to sail; on whose gains and increase the prosperity, the mate- 
rial well-being, the social advancement; on whose elevation society, 
this country, the world, must depend for its progress; the men who 
in war not only feed our armies, but fight its battles. Let these 
contemplate this picture and behold how little, how vain, how 
useless have been over thirty years of living, of toil, of self-denial; 
and yet on this floor, ever since the opening of this session, we 
have been compelled to listen to declarations of the great pros- 
perity that since the advent of Republican rule, and in consequence 
thereof, has burst upon the country. 

I will admit one thing. This Administration, unlike the late 
Administration, has not as yet reached the point of issuing bonds 
in a state of profound peace. 

It is not a pleasant thing to publish the misfortunes of one’s 
own community. It is an invidious task to dwell on the mis- 
fortunes of other communities. I donot propose to do either. 
As no good housekeeper hangs the black flag over her own door- 
step nor particularizes the poverty of her neighbor, so no good 
patriot should single out and particularize the misfortunes and 
— of his countrymen and expose their nakedness to the 
world, 

How is it with the Government? What does the account say? 


January Se of payment on account of 
c sale 





ia a cbinienahed $28, 795, 227 
EE a ec dncictencateeioncectsetsed.e 36, 696, 711 
EE Aa EE Scns ckecendidemaaddigsasaece 7,901, 484 

Receipts since July 1, 1897, excluding payments on 
account of Union Pacific sale ..................--- 187, 587, 378 
Sit. hin wdvhicebetaudbséowae «cet 239, 439, 201 
RL ie Oils la acek BGR cle Ae 51, 901, 823 


_ National debt atclose of business January 31, 1898, $1,011,701 ,238, 
indicating an increase of debt for the month of $12,589,771. 
Is this national prosperity? But are the times prosperous? Is 
this people prosperous as a whole? That is the question. All 
the time somewhere there are some communities where people 
are thriving. All the time somewhere there are people who are 
not thriving. But are our people asa whole prosperous? Pros- 
perity, if it means anything, means getting ahead, making gains, 
getting relieved of liabilities of debt, laying something by fora 
rainy day, fair wages for fair work, fair returns for investments 


of a 

Is the merchant conducting his business at a good profit? Is the 
pray sa fully employed? Is the farmer getting a fair return 
for his labor, the landlord a fair return in the way of rent for his 
investment in real estate? Is the man who has invested his money 
in real estate able to-day to get it back, either as rent, interest on 
his money, orupon sale thereof? Can he readily get back what he 
hasputin? If, generally speaking, these questions can be answered 
affirmatively, then the country is prosperous; if not, then it is 
otherwise, 

_ It does not need Congressional wisdom to answer these ques- 
tions truly. How stands the case? Frankly stated, the decline 
in values of commodities, in lands, in property of every descrip- 
tion, in hours of work, in profits, in wages, in the value of every- 
thing except in the value of debts, has since 1873 been declining 
and is still declining. Noone can deny this. Do you call that 
P ty? What amount of notes are being carried for years in 
our banks for our farmers, constantly and constantly renewed, 
with little or no reduction, and never paid? 

What proportion of money lenders, compared with former years, 
er to loan money on farm lands? At what rates of interest 
compared with former times? Upon what margin, compared with 
former times? How many money lenders, compared with former 
times, prefer to invest in farming lands at all? e day was when 
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farm lands were preferred, both as an investment and as a security 
for loans. 


country that has not for its bottom foundation prosperous agri- 
culture. 
complicate your foreign trade relations, the other, outside of ren- 
dering spasmodical assistance in spots, will ultimately bring about 
such a state of unrest among classes not so favored that the policy 
can have no permanent abiding place in our system and must go 
under before the popular disapproval. 


cities an 
cates prosperity. 
instead of being spread throughout the whole country, pursuing 
its beneficent mission, is congested at the great centers, and, for 
want of better employment, is staked by the bulls and bears in 


ing their usual antics. 


long ago? 
cornered, in the elevators of Chicago, there to remain until Leiter 
and his confederates may get $1.10, $1.15, $1.25 per bushel? Where 
is the gain to the baker, who must pay more for his flour? Where 
is the gain to the workingman, who must pay more for his bread? 
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Who can say that it is so, now? 
There can be no substantial, permanent prosperity in this 


You may enact tariffs and pay bounties. The one will 


Some oe here point to the stock market in the great 
d say it is the barometer that measures business and indi- 


Does it? Does it not rather show that money, 


laying the game of chance? Oh, yes, the stock market is active. 
he trusts are alive and active. The bulls and bears are perform- 


here is the gain to the farmer whose wheat was marketed 
What good does it do him to see it garnered, or rather 


Is this prosperity? 

One distinguished gentleman on this floor has said that if this 
resolution were adopted it would destroy the credit of the nation; 
that in case of war we would be helpless against our enemies. 
am sure this country is sufficient untoitself. More fortunate than 
any nation on the face of the globe, we possess within our own 
borders all the resources for making the munitions of war—iron, 
steel, saltpeter, provisions, and, above all, millions of good, stal- 
wart, willing patriots, upon whom, after all,the entire national 
fabric, including its finances, absolutely rests. 

We feught out a great war on paper money. So did England. 
Both nations prospered through it all. Possess your trembling 
souls in peace. Neither fire nor flood, neither force nor famine, 
neither powder nor poverty, can ever subdue the American people, 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEECH 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resoln- 
tion: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 


approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expr sssly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

“Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ 
as — 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 


annually in such coin; and 

* Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 

act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 
roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 

entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“ Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the l4th ~~ of oa 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act rere January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,"”’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, un 
der the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dol- 
lars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of stand- 
ard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor ’"— 


Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. Speaker: This concurrent resolution (Teller resolution), 
which, by the rule just adopted by the majority in this House, is 
to be voted on at 5 o’clock to-day, without amendment, is a 
simple statement of the law as it exists and has existed ever 
since a Government bond was issued. It simply declares that the 
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ponds of the United States are payable in standard silver dollars 
of the coinage of the United States containing 4124 grains of 
standard silver. 

The bonds of the Government were originally issued, or the 
greater portion, payable in the lawful money of the United States, 
consisting of gold and silver coins and greenbacks. Many, if not 
the greater part, were issued after 1862, and were largely paid for 
in greenbacks. The Government did not in all cases get coin for 
her bonds. As before stated, many of these bonds were paid for in 
legal-tender greenback paper money, not worth over 40 cents in the 
dollar in coin at the time. All private and public indebtedness 
contracted prior to the war were coin obligations, yet by the fiat 
of law these private creditors had to take greenbacks when ten- 
dered not worth over 40 cents in the dollar. 

All such private debts so paid were scaled down 60 cents on the 
dollar. This was brought about by the Republican party. Gold 
and silver was all driven out of circulation, and all indebtedness 
of every character was paid in depreciated legal-tender greenback 
paper money. Wasthere any question of honor and good faith in 
issue? Was the payment of debts created prior to the existence 
of legal-tender greenback paper money in such depreciated and 
dishonored money an act of repudiation? Why, of course not. 
If it had been an act of bad faith, our great and good Republican 
friends would not have done so. 

But now, in the estimation of these same Republicans, it is an 
act of dishonor and bad faith to pay these bonds off in standard 
silver dollars, worth 100 cents in gold, that were bought and paid 
for with greenbacks not worth over 40 centson the dollar in silver 
at the time the bonds were purchased and paid for. But after 
peace was restored you good ‘‘ antiscalers” over there on that side 
thought that greenbacks that were good enough for the soldiers 
and sailors who fought the battles of the war, and good enough 
for all private creditors, were no longer good enough for these un- 
taxed bondholders who paid for their bonds in the selfsame green- 
backs, and so you passed the credit-strengthening act, by which 
you made these bonds payable in coin. 

Coin at that time meant either gold or silver. That was satis- 
factory to the bondholders then, as there was only a nominal dif- 
ference in the bullion value of gold and silver dollars, and the 
word ‘*coin” specific enough and good enough. But soon there- 
after it was charged that it was the intention of the then existing 
Republican Administration to pay the bonds in gold only. As 
there was but little silver in circulation at that time, it was argued 
that the word ‘‘coin” must be construed to mean gold. In order 


to fully repel all such claims and charges, and to remove all 
doubt as to the kind of money in which the bonded indebtedness 
of the Government could be paid and should be paid, Senator 


Stanley Matthews, from Ohio, about twenty years ago introduced 
in the Senate what has ever since been called the “Matthews 
resolution.” 

That resolution passed both the Senate and House by over- 
whelming Republican majorities. Nearly all the leading Repub- 
can members of both Senate and House voted for the passage of 
the Matthews resolution. An honored member of this House at 
that time was William McKinley, jr., who warmly supported and 
voted for the Matthews resolution. He was then an humble and 
honored representative of the people, honestly trying to subserve 
their best interest. ‘‘From the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” His heart was then full of love for his people. He 
then thought that enough had been done for the untaxed bond- 
holder when his bond had been made payable in coin. But, alas, 
how has the scene shifted! He had not then been wined and dined 
in the gilded palaces of the rich. He had not then taken his seat 
at a Belshazzar feast where the aes was over $100 to each plate. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is identical with the Matthews reso- 
lution, and introduced by Senator TELLER for the same reason that 
it was introduced by Senator Matthews twenty yearsago. Then 
it passed amid the shouts and plaudits of a Republican majority. 
itis now self-evident that this resolution, identical in purpose 
and language, is going to be voted down by as large a Republican 
vote here to-day as passed it twenty years ago. Before me to-day 
stand members on the Republican side of this Chamber who voted 
for this resolution in this House twenty years ago who to-day will 
vote against it. Why this change, Mr. Speaker? Why is it to- 
day that you of the other side are not willing that the bonds of 
the Government be paid in the very money called for, specified, 
and set out on the face of each bond? 

There is but one reason that can be given for such a course on 
your part. Icharge here, in as plain, simple, and distinct lan- 
guaie as I can command, that you have been sold and delivered 

ike dumb, driven cattle to the bond holding classes of this country 
and Europe. You are doing now just what you morally agreed 
to do when these same bondholders furnished you the money with 
which to buy the ee of the United States in 1896. It 
seems that there are nolengths to which you will not go, no steps 
you will not take, no crimes you will not commit in o 


ience to 
the commands of your lords and masters, 


It has been your proud boast in all coach rege one and in your 
declarations on this floor that you inten to keep all existing 
silver coins in circulation and keep them as good as gold. If you 
in good faith intend to keep the silver dollars we have as as 
gold, why is it that you are not willing that the bonds of the Goy- 
ernment be paid in such silver dollars? Is not a dollar as good as 
gold good a for a bondholder? Or do you want something 
better for your lords and masters? 

How any mortal man, however simple or uneducated, can 
longer doubt for a moment that the objects and purposes of the 
Republican party are to make the rich richer and the poor poorer 
Iam ae a to understand. I have no prejudice against 
the rich. ealth, honestly acquired, is no discredit to any man, 
but wealth obtained by discriminating and class legislation is rob- 
bery of the worst form. The vote herein this House to-day by 
the Republican majority saying to the world that you do not in- 
tend to pay the bondholders in the same money you force the 
soldiers, the sailors, and pensioners to take will add millions of 
dollars in value to these same bonds. They will sell higher in 
the markets of the world to-morrow than they are selling to-day. 

By your vote here to-day you will add millions of dollars to the 
fortunes of our bondholders. Now, what calls for such a vote on 
your part? These same bonds to-day are selling for nearly 20 per 
cent geen» in the markets. Is this not enough? hy 
should we do anne here to add additional value to these 
bonds? Are they not already good enough? I ask, in all candor, 
does it not prove conclusively that the object and purpose of the 
Republicans in this House are to make the rich richer and of ne- 
cessity the — poorer? Andthese beloved objects of Republican 
concern and favor can not be made to pay one cent of taxes on 
their bonds for any purpose whatever, not even a reasonable tax 
on their swollen annual incomes. ; 

What does all this mean anyway? Do you really intend to keep 
the standard silver dollars already coined as good as gold? Is this 
your honest intention? Do you doubt your ability todoso? If 
you honestly intend to keep our silver dollars as good as gold, and 
honestly believe that you will be able todo so, why, then, are such 
dollars not good enough for the bondholder? Is it any violation 
of national honor to pay these bonds in such money? If not, how 
can it be injurious to our public credit to simply say so by passing 
this resolution? 

Mr. Speaker, behind the opposition to this resolution lurks a 
deadly enemy to even our present standard silver dollars coined 
on Government account. By voting down this resolution, as you 
intend to do, you say to the bondholder and to the world that 
standard silver dollars coined by the United States are not good 
enough for the bondholder. If they are not good enough for the 
bondholder, why should they be good enough for anyone else? 
How long will it be until the banks will say, ‘‘ The Congress of 
the United States says, by implication, that silver dollars are not 
good; that it would be an act of dishonor and in bad faith to con- 
tend for the right secured by contract to pay the Government 
bonds in these same silver dollars. Then, why is it not equally 
in bad faith to pay State, county, city, and private indebted- 
ness in such money? [If they are not good enough for the bond- 
holder, they are not good enough for anybody else. So what use 
is there in keeping any such dishonored coins in circulation? 
They have been issued on Government account, and now by that 
same Government dishonored and discredited.” Why not call in 
such silver coins and redeem them in gold and sell them as bullion, 
and what the silver coins sold as bullion lack in realizing gold in 
sufficient amount with which to redeem the silver coins, sell more 
bonds for gold, and in this way procure sufficient gold with which 
to withdraw all our silver do and certificates from circula- 
tion? 

The next thing you will hear will be resolutionsof bankers’ con- 
ventions and boards of trade demanding thai the Goverpment 
redeem and take out of circulation among the people all this dis- 
honored and discredited silver money that the people’s Represent- 
atives in Congress have said by their votes was not enough 
for the bondholder, although expressly stipulated as the money of 
payment in the bonds themselves. 

Syndicate and trust papers will take up the cry, and it will be 
earnestly urged that in order to give confidence and remove all 
doubt as to our intention and ability to pay all our indebtedness, 
private and —_—, in gold it will be necessary to take out of our 
circulation all standard silver dollars, retaining only our subsid- 
iary silver; and if such takes place—and I have no doubt that it 
will, if the Republicans, in the name of national honor and good 
faith, will come to the cause of the money changers and prove 
Caer in that,as in thisinstance, the ready tools of monopoly 
and greed. ; 

In the light of past events, who can doubt that such is to, be the 
course of legislation in this country if the Republican party is to 
remain in power? Fromsuch conditions there is no escape unless 
the people rise in their might and smite this archenemy of their 
present and future welfare. 
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How can Republicans who are not capitalists, who are not pro- 
tected nanan, who are not untaxed bondholders, who have 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their faces, who produce 
cotton at less than 5 cents per pound and other farm produce at 
like prices, how can they longer vote for a political party who says 
that the money they have to take for their labor is not good enough 
for the idle holders of idle capital, whose only labor is to study how 
by the subserviency of a political party they can, by legislative 
enactment, transfer millions of dollars of value out of the pockets 
of the thrifty and industrious producers of the land into their own? 

Mr. Speaker, if I am wrong in my conclusions I want to be set 
right. te the party to which you belongis right, why not give your 

very able representatives on this floor an _apportunity to reason 
with usand show us theerror of our way? [assure you that weare 
honest, that we are patriotic, and if we are ignorant and mis- 
guided, we want to be set right. Why not give your great cham- 
pions an opportunity to reason with us? If the le gold stand- 
ard is best for this country, we ought to know it. you believe 
it is best for this country, you ought to at least make a reasonable 
effort to convince us of our error. : 2 

Then, Mr. Speaker, why have you, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, agreed to a rule limiting debate on this resolution 
to about four hours? There are 356 members in this House. If 
this.four hours is omy. divided between all the members, 
it will give to each member about two-thirds of one minute 
in which to present his views tothis House. The humblest mem- 
ber of this House has a right to a reasonable time in the discus- 
sions of great, questions in which his constituents are interested. 
It is not simply a member that you are suppressing on this floor 
by your tyrannical rules, but you stifle the voice of the 200,000 
population that we each represent. 

| am forced to the conviction, Mr. Speaker, that you and your 
party are afraid to permit a free and fair discussion by those of us 
who differ with you and your party on the questions involved in 
this resolution. Mr. Speaker, you permitted more than one whole 
week to be consumed in an idle and useless debate on the civil- 
service law, pending the consideration of an appropriation bill, 
when under the rules of this House not even an amendment 
could be considered touching the civil-service law. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, you had time to burn then. When your 
most obedient servants in this House wanted to make anticivil- 
service speeches to send home and scatter among their constitu- 
ents, abusing the civil-service law and using it as an excuse for 
not getting pie for each hungry office seeker, = gave them all 
the time desired. But when a great question like this comes up 
for discussion, only four hours can be spared to it. 

I certainly hope that the people can and will see through the 
hypocriti retenses used to justify the course of suppression 
enforced in this House, Mr. Speaker, I am forced by the facts 
and circumstances to conclude that two causes operated to cut 
off debate on this resolution. One is that your party is afraid of 
fair and free discussion, the other and more potent is the demand 
for early action -by the House to counteract the effect of the Sen- 
ate’s action, made on you by the bondholders themselves. 

The Senate voted on and passed this resolution on Friday last 
at7 p.m. The House is to vote on and reject it to-day at 5 p. m. 
Only one market day is permitted to pass after the Senate's action 
until this House is forced to act. The reason is obvious. Bonds 
and like securities may suffer slightly if a few days of discussion 
is permitted in this House. This will never do. The voice of 
70,000,000 people must be suppressed rather than risk a slight 
decline in premium on the untaxed bonds. Was ever such a spec- 
tacle witnessed in a free country? Whatcountry can long remain 
free under such tyranny as we are subjected to on this occasion? 

By the rule brought in under which the tariff bill was consid- 
ered in the extra session last spring, daily sessions of the House, 
with night sessions for ten days, was provided for discussion on 
the bill, and thirty days’ leave was given in which to print the 
views of members in the RecorD, while in the present instance 
four hours for debate is provided and five days allowed for print- 
the Ary = ae in Ln Become. —_ is eumtasive oe 

a 18 ° and purpose o e majority to prevent the 
discussion of question, even by the silent and humiliating 
method of printing ents in the REcorD, that they are not 
permitted to make on floor of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, how can freedom survive in a land where the rep- 
resentatives of the people are subjected to such humiliating tyr. 
ae as we have to endure at the hands of the majority in this 

ouse day after Gay and month after month? I am, sir, not with- 
outhope. Ido not believe the liberty-loving people of this country 
= much one endure the spectacle daily presented to them in 

is House. I believe a wave of popular resentment will sweep 
conn this country this year that will restore the true representa- 
ves of ee pea to power in this House in such num that 
im bond-hol ag te will ever again have the 
Ca to drag its slimy through the corridors of this 


The Bond-Holder and the Gun-Holder. 





“One currency for the bond-holder and for the plow-holder.” 


SPEBCH 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898, 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 

22, declaring that bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 

ed under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc.— 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition now before this House is to me 
so simple that only the strange spectacle placed before the Ameri- 
can people warrants wasting time in discussing it. The oft-quoted 
seothedion is as follows: 

That allof the bonds of the United States issued under the said acts of 
Congress hereinbefcre recited are payable, principal and interest, at the op- 
tion of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of the coinage 
of the United States containing 412} grains each of standard silver; and that 
to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in paymentof said 
bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

Upon a question involving the honor of the Government there 
should be no room for argument. I do not believe there can be 
found among the supporters of these resolutions a single gentle- 
man who has ever, by his voice or by his vote, sought to secure 
the enactment of legislation that would impair the high standing 
of the United States as-a nation of honorable citizens. And yet 
during this debate we have heard many eloquent gentlemen as- 
serting that the honor of the Government was assailed by the 
resolutions now before this House. 

And when the fact has been pointed out that these resolutions 
are identical with those offered by a Republican and supported 
by a Republican majority in both Houses, it is said that times 
have changed, and with them conditions. And it is further as- 
serted that these changed conditions make it imperative for us to 
amend the existing statutes regarding the payment of the bonds 
of the Government. 

Here is aclear issue, and I for one am willing to say that if 
any argument had been or could have been offered to demonstrate 
the necessity for a change of the existing statutes in order to pro- 
tect the honor of the Government, I would most gladly have voted 
forsuchchange. But there is one fact standing out clearly in this 
discussion. Itis that no opponent of these resvlutions has dared 
attempt such a demonstration, and, more than that, has not even 
proposed a change in the existing statutes to provide for a neces- 
sity which he says is pressing to preserve the national honor, for, 
sir, it is admitted that the resolutions state the exact meaning of 
the laws on our statute books. It is admitted even by the most 
radical Republican opponent of these resolutions that the law as 
it stands to-day makes these bonds payable exactly as stated. 
And yet, they say, if we obey the law we shall destroy the good 
faith of the Government and make it a byword among the na- 
tions. 

Surely if such a state of affairs exists, then it would seem 
obligatory on the part of these gentlemen to secure the immediate 
amendment of the laws, in order that it may never be said that as 
a people we allowed a statute to stand whose operation would be 
fatal to our reputation for honorable dealing with our creditors. 
But there is no attempt on the part of these very valiant defenders 
of our national honor to seek a repeal of the existing statutes. We 
are simply told that these gentlemen know it would be wrong to 
obey the law, but they do not propose to alter or amendit. And 
they make response to this proposition and to this challenge, that 
we know very well they have not the power to change the law, 
since they lack the necessary majority of votes in the two Houses 
of Congress. 

For the sake of the argument, we will admit the propositon, 
and what does it prove? Why, simply that these very able and 
honorable and conscientious gentlemen propose to override the 
law and to annul provisions which they admit exist and which 
they can not alter or amend with the votes at theircommand. I 
venture the statement, sir, that in other days and under other 
circumstances such a declaration as is made by the gentlemen 
who oppose these resolutions would be met with the cry of an- 
archy and treason. For is it not the very essence of anarchy to 
stand here and declare that the plain provisions of a statute shall 
not be obeyed because a party of men declare that it is not in 
accord with their ideas of public right and good faith? _ . 

Now, I want to be perfectly fair and candid in the discussion 
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of this question. It is admitted that there is nothing in the laws 
to prevent the payment of the bonds named in the manner pre- 
scribed. It is admitted that the bonds are so payable at the op- 
tion of the Government specifically by law. If, then, itis true 
that the bonds should not be so paid, that fact must be estab- 
lished in some manner that shall appeal to the minds and con- 
sciences of the electorate of the country and to their legal repre- 
sentatives in this Congress. 

Failing to find this demonstration in the arguments of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, we must look to the character of the men 
and of the political party by which these resolutions are now 
attacked. If we shall find that these gentlemen have always 
stood for the honor and good faith of the nation; if we shall find 
that in the legislation affecting the finances they have always 
stood for that which was for the best interest of the people and 
for the defense of their honor, then we may well hesitate in our 
course and more carefully examine the arguments on which we 
have based our present judgment. 

And in the determination of this question I shall be guided in 
this discussion by authorities that can not be fairly questioned by 
any gentleman on the other side, since I shall quote and consider 
only the statements of statesmen recognized as authority wherever 
Republicans gather for the purpose of prating of their devotion to 
the nation’s honor. 

We have heard much during this debate of the record of the 
Republican party in sustaining the nation’s honor. The gentle- 
men so assuring us stand for the opponents of these resolutions. 
They and their kind have always been found allied whénever there 
was a demand from Wall street to be complied with. From the 
days of the war till now these gentlemen have occupied the same 
position. 

Their party has been responsible for every act of legislation re- 
lating to the currency of the country for the past forty-five years, 
save and except the few years of the incumbency of an alleged 
Democratic President, who, so far as this issue goes, was as good 
a Republican as the humblest devotee of Wall street. From 1861 
to 1885 there was no possibility of the enactment of a law relating 
to the currency of the country that did not receive the sanction 
of the Chief Executive, a member and acknowledged leader of the 
Republican party. 

ere, then, is a case in which it is easy to fix the responsibility. 
Here also is a case in which it must be permissible to quote in 
substantiation of assertions the statements of the acknowledged 
leaders of the political party responsible for legislation. 

And right here let me make a single tefinition and explanation. 
Gradually the people of this country have been progressing from 
an objective to a subjective contest. The general contention has 
been between the plain people of the country and the privileged 
classes, the one seeking to regain lost rights, the other to enlarge 
their exactions upon the producing classes. 

As the fight has waged it has finally happened that the people 
have been brought face to face with the acknowledged center of 
privilege. They have been taught by bitter experience that when- 
ever the privileged class have felt the necessity for unusual effort, 
appeal has been made to what are known as the money centers 
for the means with which to carry on their warfare against the 
public weal. Fighting against the extension of the crime of 
granting public functions to private corporations, we have at- 
tacked the banking system of the country, and have demanded 
that the function of issuing the money of the people shall no 
longer be delegated to a favored class. 

And the banking interest has responded to the call for help in a 
manner that has caused alarm even in circles recognized hitherto 
as Republican. In the conductof their campaigns both Mr. HANNA 
and Mr. Bynum sought the sinews of war from the same source. 
They applied to the bankers, and they went to what is known as 
‘Wall street” to make their application. Therefore it has come 
about that the term Wall street covers something more than a 
thoroughfare in New York City, having ‘‘a banking monopoly 
intrenched at one end and a transportation monopoly at the other.” 

It includes in the public mind the chief seat of power of the cor- 
porate monopolies of the country. Just as the term ‘slave oli- 
gurchy’’ once expressed the intrenched power of man over his fel- 
low-man, so to-day the term ‘‘ Wall street” stands for the fortress 
of privilege against which the people are directing their attacks. 
And in using this term in this Eeonntion I want to be understood 
as including every form of special privilege granted by unjust 
legislation. 

NVith these premises let us look briefly at the record and see 
how these Republican patriots have stood for the national honor 
and public faith. 

We find from the record that in the early days of the war these 
patriots caused to be issued in payment of the soldiers and sailors 
of the Government and to the citizens who furnished supplies 
some $450,000,000 of greenbacks. These notes when issued were 
by-law endowed with certain functions and uses. They were 
cifically fundable in any bond thereafter to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment, at the option of the holder. 
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After this amount had been issued and paid out, these defenders 
of ‘sound money” and the public faith destroyed one of the uses 
of the greenbacks by ‘‘ taking away the important privilege of 
funding theminabond.” And it must be noted here that the Re. 
publicans of that day had not progressed so far in their sub. 
servience to Wall street as to feel warranted in taking this action 
upon the personal order of an Executive, as is done to-day when 
a statute is to be annulled. They ne in regular form to 
repeal the statute and by law annulled a promise that was given 
to the holders of these notes. The contract between the Govern. 
ment and the holders of the notes was stated in the following 
language: 

And any holders of said United States notes depositing any sum not less 
than $50 or some multiple of $50 with the Treasurer of the United States or 
either of the assistant treasurers shall receive in exchange therefor duplicate 
certificates of deposit, one of which may be transmit to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall thereupon issue to the holder an equal amount o! 
bonds of the United States. 

The purpose of this provision was stated to be the linking of the 
greenbacks to acoin interest-bearing bond. It was one of the uses 
of the note upon which its value depended. Now, let some of these 
gentlemen who shout so loudly of their devotion to the honor of 
the Government and to the interests of the re le explain in what 
manner this measure sustained the public faith. And as a guide 
to them in their ae let me call their attention toa 
declaration in this regard made by a Republican of good standing 
in their party, holding, when the legislation now under criticism 
was had, the position of chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and to-day being nominally Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

_l refer them to the Congressional Globe, Part IV, second ses- 
sion Fortieth Congress, under date of July 14, 1868. The honor- 
able gentleman was then discussing the financial legislation of his 
party during the war, and in reference to this action he said: 

It so heppene® as the war p that it was necessary for us to de- 
preciate the value of the United States notes in order to induce them to flow 
more as into the Treasury. What did we do? It was then our policy 
during the war to depreciate the valueof these notes, so that they would 
come into the jury more Seely for our bonds. 

Why. sir, we did a very natural thing for us to do, we increased the amount 
to $300,000,000, then to .000,000, and we took away this petortens privilege 
of converting them into bonds on the ground that while this privilege re- 
mained the people would not subscribe for bonds, and the notes would not be 
converted; that the right a man might exercise at any moment he would not 
exercise at all; and on this ground t this clause vented the conversion 
of the United States notes, we repealed it by the of March, 1863. 

Now, what was the duty of the United States, as soon as the war was over, 
when we no longer ion to borrow money? It was to restore these 
notes to their former value. Every privilege that was given to them under 
former laws ought to have been promptly restored, we made them up 


to par of gold by retiring them from currency. That we could have done if 


we chose to embarrass our people then engaged in business. If we could not 


do that, we ought at least to give the holders of these notes our bond, bearing 
interest. not? 


y 

l ask any Senator-—-and fey friend from Maine [Mr. Fessenden] will find it 
very difficult to answer th wee should not a man who holds 
these notes in his hands, which he is com ied by your laws to take, have 
the right to convert them into a bond? sho they be less valuable 
than the bond? Why should he be compelled to sell ata unt in order to 
geta bond? Sir, itis wrong in principle, and from the very beginning of 
9eace we ought to have restored this right to convert the legal-tender note 
into a oom, and the failure to do it, it seems to me, has postponed specie 
pay men 


I propose to dwell upon this confession of the Republican high 
priest of “‘ honest money” and unswerving friend of Wall street. 
I want the Republican members of this House and the country to 
have this matter fairly before them as a basis of judgment as to 
the standing of these gentlemen who arrogate to themselves a 
right to stand here and tell us what is for the best interest of the 
people and what makes for the public faith, 

I call their attention, then— 

First, to the fact that the then chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate thoroughly appreciated the character of the 
men with whom he was allied. He declared, in stating the’ policy 
of his party in seeking to depreciate the value of United States 
notes as the war pr ‘Why, sir, we did a very natural 
thing for us to do.” He was right. It was even then a‘ very 
natural thing” fora Republican todo. It was as natural for them 
to defraud the taxpayer in the interest of the bondho!der then as 
it is to-day. The Wall-street capitalist was then engaged in the 
scheme of making money out of the Government in its extremity. 
He wanted to buy as many bonds as possible with as little money. 
He was seeking a coin interest-bearing bond. 

He had terrorized and bulldozed the Congress to make the inter- 
est of its bonds payable in coin, and then ed to secure the 
depreciation of the greenbacks in which were purchasable. 
The patriots who claim for themselves a monopoly of financial honor 
and wisdom were sitting here within sound of the guns across the 
river. They orated ndly of their devotion to the’ brave mea 
who were fighting. ey had paid those menin mbacks which 
they had dec were not good enough for the lily fingers of the 
Wall-street bankers. And now they proposed to “‘ depreciate the 
value of the United States notes” as the war p: . And 
the great financier from Ohio declared that ‘‘it was the most nat- 
ural thing for us todo.” And he was right. It was as natural 
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for a Republican and a “‘ sound-money ” defender of those days to 
perform the will of Wall street as it is to-day. 

Second. I want to call the attention of the gentlemen on the 
other side, and to any ally who is out of place on this side of the 
House, to another important admission contained in this confes- 
sion of their champion. He declares that they desired to depreci- 
ate the value of United States notes. And he shows his knowl- 
edge of economic laws to the extent of understanding i that 
one of the easiest ways of causing a depreciation of United States 
notes was to destroy by law one of their uses. 

Mr. Sherman knew that value resides largely in use, and that 
the surest way to cause a depreciation of the value of any money 
was to limit its uses. Herein he confesses to such knowl of 
the law of cause and effect as to warrant a charge of criminal in- 
tent, not merely in respect to the action now under discussion, 
but also in respect to that later conspiracy under which the value 
of silver as a money metal was deprecia’ by the same agencies 
and at the behest of the same Wall street, by limiting its uses. 
These gentlemen can not claim for themselves ignorance of eco- 
nomic laws to relieve themselves of the charge of criminal legis- 
lation ‘‘as the war .” They knew what was required 
of them, and they were fully conscious of the effects of their acts. 
And it came very natural to them, according to the statement of 
their chief fugler. 

Third. I want to call attention to the fact that the honorable 
gentlemen responsible for this legislation have never by statute 
restored the privilege thus taken from the holders of the green- 
backs, thowuh they were assured by their oracle thirty years ago 
that such a course was demanded by every principle of honor and 
every regard for the public faith. But Wall street has not de- 
manded this, and it has been the most natural thing for these 
gentlemen to do to await the commands of Wall street. The gen- 
tlemen here to-day will find it as difficult to answer this proposi- 
tion as it was for the Senator from Maine, to whom Mr. Sherman 
addressed himself. Nor will they make attempt. It is a matter 
they do well to avoid. 

Fourth. Let me call attention to another fact revealed by the 
statement I have quoted. It was admitted by Mr. Sherman that 
by law the holders of the greenbacks possessed a certain guaran- 
teed right. The provision of law I have above quoted was stated 
by Mr. Sherman in the h from which the above confession is 
taken. Buteven then it had become a part of the Republican creed 
to be as careless of the terms of the contract as to-day, when the 
President of the United States tells a gathering of protected manu- 
facturers that he will pay the bonds in gold re; ess of the terms 
of the contract under which they were issued. 

The only difference between the infamy of the earlier days and 
that of to-day is found in the fact that thirty years ago these 
friends of honest money covered their wrongdoing and anarchy 
under a statute, while to-day it is done by the unwarranted act 
of the Executive, regardless of the law. And it serves as an ob- 
ject lesson of the easy descent to Avernus. 

At the close of the war a new condition confronted the friends 
of Wall street in the Congress of the United States. The posi- 
tions of soldier and bondholder had been reversed. As the war 
—— the soldier had been receiving greenbacks from the 

vernment in payment for services. The bondholder had been 
paying greenbacks to the Government in — of its coin 
interest-bearing bonds. It now became the duty of the soldier in 
field and shop to earn the money with which the Government 
should redeem its obligations, as it was the privilege of the bond- 
holder in banking house and office to receive his pay for money 
loaned under conditions he had dictated. 

The conditions having been reversed, the action and policy of 
the Government was correspondingly changed. It was no longer 
the policy of the party in power to depreciate the value of United 
States notes. The same cunning that had stood for Wall street 
profits as the war progressed now stood for it when peace had 
come. The notes which had been depreciated that they might 
“flow into the more freely in the purchase of bonds” 
must be appreciated that the bondholder might be the more abun- 
dantly rewarded and possess a corresponding yincreased command 
over future production. There was no question as to the terms 
and meaning of the contract with the bondholder. 

His bonds were payable, interest in coin and principal in lawful 
money. The men highest in the councils of the Republican party 
fully upon this t. Mr.Sherman has been often quoted 
upon point, and his language admits of no possible doubt as 
to his understanding of the contract. He declared, as late as 1868, 
years after the close of the war: 


Your idea is that we to repudiate or violate a promise when we 
oie to redeem the principal in — Scaler. I think the bandholder violates 
i when he refuses to take the same kind of money he pays for the 


Thaddeus Stevens declared that if he thought the Republican 
party would payin coin bonds it had to pay in backs, 
would “vote for Frank Blair, even if a worse man Horatio 
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Seymour stood at the head of the ticket.” Oliver P. Morton, then 
Senator from Indiana, and formerly its war governor, declared 
that they could not afford to meet their Democratic opponents on 
the stump in defense of such a proposition. 

Yet, in spite of these warnings, the first financial act signed by 
President Gana was one making ‘“‘a new contract for the benefit 
of the bondholder,” to quote from the remarks of a prominent Re- 

ublican. And just as to-day, when a new scheme of plunder is 
roe hatched for the benefit of Wall street, it was called ‘an act 
to strengthen the public credit.” Congress had responded as the 
war ny ar ta to every demand of Wall street, and there was 
still the cry for more. 

And if there be those who will aver that the bonds affected by the 
credit-strengthening act were payable in coin, then let them ex- 
plain why the new act was passed. Or if it be declared that they 
were not so payable, let some defender of the nation’s honor tell 
us what right they had to pass it. 


CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 


At the close of the war there was immediate change in the pol- 
icy of the party in rower, as I have shown. The tendency for 
four years of strife had been to increase the profits of the money 
lord at the expense of the producers of the wealth of the country. 
A short time was allowed for the banks to show their patriotism 
by aiding the Government to suppress the rebellion by taking its 
bonds as a basis for the issuance of their promises to pay, to be 
loaned at double interest to the people. And when the banks had 
extended their circulation in times of peace, there was raised in 
every organ of Wall street public opinion a cry for a contraction 
of the currency and a return to the coin basis. 

We were told that we were suffering from an expansion and 
that we must ‘get down to hard pan.” But there were men even 
in the Republican party of that day who foresaw the certain evil 
results to follow from such a course, and they boldly and forcibly 
warned their associates that it would be dangerous to the country 
and to the Republican party to insist upon such a course. Even 
Mr. Sherman, who had always come to the support of Wall street 
when occasion demanded, warned his partisans that bankruptcy 
and ruin would follow the proposed contraction of the currency. 
But he, too, was brought into the ranks of those who would do the 
bidding of Wall street, and became the most ardent advocate of a 
policy he had denounced as subversive of the people’s prosperity. 

There was every reason for the contrary policy. The youngest 
student of political economy could demonstrate that there was 
need of a larger volume of currency rather than of a contraction 
of the existing volume. Every artery of commerce in the South- 
ern States was bare of the life-giving tool of trade. Their indus- 
tries were to be revived. They had come out of the war with no 
money and nothing but their natural opportunities and their in- 
domitable spirit. They needed money for the moving of the 
crops still remaining undestroyed. They needed money for future 
enterprises. Their natural draft upon the volume of the currency 
— in existence would have caused a too great contraction of 
itself. 

Yet, in spite of all this, and in opposition to the warnings of 
men of their own party, the Republicans in power yielded again 
to the demands of Wall street and inaugurated an era of misery 
and misfortune by contracting the volume of the people’s non- 
interest-bearing money in an interest-bearing bent Nor were 
they without stern lessons of past adversity to guide them. In 
the disasters following upon the ee of this policy by Eng- 
land at the close of the long war in the early days of the century 
we had a fearful example of the evil effects of contracting the 
volume of a people’s currency. 

But neither the warnings of their friends nor the lessons of his- 
tory could withstand the demands of Wall street. The forced 
contraction of the currency was then and is now defended by the 
same men and with the same arguments. They wanted ‘‘anhon- 
est dollar.” They wanted a sound currency, even while they ad- 
mitted, in the words of John Sherman, that no system of cur- 
rency could be devised upon a coin basis that would withstand 
the effect of adverse trade and panics. 

They contracted the volume of the currency to which the people 
had adapted their business affairs, with the result of robbing the 
men who had fought the war and enriching those who had hig- 
gled for the price of their support when the nation wasstruggling 
for existence, d then, as now, they prated of their devotion to 

‘‘sound money and honest finance.” They watched the horrors of 
the era following the panic of 1873 and continued to declare them- 
selves the financiers of the nation and the defenders of the people 
against the evils of a dishonest dollar. 
THE TRADE DOLLAR. 

And these gentlemen of Wall street had another scheme of 
finance for which they stood defenders. They caused to be issued 
and paid out to the recipients of sma!l sums of money what was 
known as the trade dollar, making it a legal tender in small 
amounts. After they had caused many millions to be coined and 
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placed in circulation, they demonetized it in the hands of inno- 
cent holders and placed the loss where it could be less easily 
borne. 

But when the sharpers of the financial circles had been able to 
buy all these trade dollars at a heavy discount, the same men who 
had rushed to do the will of Wall street enacted a law by which 
the Government took from the speculators every dollar at its par 
value. The infamy of this transaction appears by the simple 
statement. The plain people of the country were robbed by the 
demonetization of the trade dollar, and then they were robbed 
again by the enactment of a statute which caused them to be 
taxed for the purpose of recouping the losses of those who had 
purchased them ata discount. And this is a fair example of the 
wisdom and honesty always displayed by the men who pose in the 
American Congress as defenders of ‘‘ honest money.” 

And still the list of criminal folly of which these men have been 
guilty is incomplete. They had secured the enactment of a new 
contract by which their bonds were to be payable in coin, and yet 
they were not satisfied. They proceeded to make further demands 
upon their willing and pliant tools. Wall street understands the 
value of a limited basis for the money of the people. 

With silver and gold admitted to the mints as money metals on 
a strict equality it would be impossible for any banker to organize 
a syndicate for the absolute control of the people’s money and the 
domination of the administration of national affairs. Pierpont 
Morgan would never have been able to compel the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds at so much less than the quoted price if he and his 
allies had been confronted with a firm Secretary of the Treasury, 
able and willing to offer silver as well as gold in payment of 
national obligations according to law. 

It was not so much a question of a possible decline in the value 
of the metal. That they understood could be accomplished by 
depriving it of one of its uses. It was not so much the fear of an 
increasing production. It was simply the desire to make the basis 
as small as possible in order that it might be the more completely 
under the control of the Wall street gang. Therefore it was that 
the demand arose for the demonetization of silver. It was a thing 
to be done in the dark, and those who deny this proposition must 
explain how it happened that the men nowstanding as champions 
of the gold standard are the men who drafted resolutions accus- 
ing their political opponents of the crime of destroying silver as 
a money metal. . 

Wall street had its reasons, and it had determined that silver 
should be demonetized. Wall street had pliant tools in Congress 
and its edicts were obeyed. That this was a move in the interest 
of the plain people, and not a direct bounty to those holding the 
bonds of the Government, is too palpable a falsehood to deceive the 
people. Itis contrary to the admitted truths of political economy. 
There is no one so ignorant as not to know that a limitation of 
the moneys in which debts can be paid must be of injury to the 
debtor and a corresponding benefit to the creditor. 

But there is another fact that closes the argument in this case. 
In the primary steps of the conspiracy for the demonetization of 
silver and for the installation of the single gold standard no party 
or clique dared openly declare their intention. While Republic- 
ans were plotting to effect the destruction of the silver money, 
they were in their platforms charging their opponents with this 
actasacrime. It is not many years since the gathering of the 
Republicans at Chicago in 1888, when they hurled this challenge 
at their opponents. Nor have the people forgotten the conven- 
tion at which Mr. Harrison was renominated and this chargeagain 
repeated by some of the most prominent men of the party. 

if they had not been ashamed of the crime they were perpetrat- 
ing, they would not have so constantly cried “‘Stop thief!” And 
it will be noted that even to-day, though their Secretary of the 
Treasury openly avows his intent to commit the country more 
clearly to the gold basis, it is deemed an offense to the large ma- 
jority of the party, who understand what will be the pop re- 
sponse to this tardy confession. There is every indication that a 
revolt is already culminating against the action of the new con- 
vert in the Treasury Department. It is based upon the fact that 
the Secretary is too honest in his statement of his position and 
that he has exposed the false pretense with which his new associ- 
ates have been covering their real designs. 

If the Republicans would claim the demonetization of silver as 
one of the creditable acts of their party, and if they would have 
us understand that upon this portion of their record they rely for 
support of their claim to have always been in favor of honesty in 
our financial legislation, will they be able to explain why it was 
that they so recently denounced their Democratic opponents for 
the crime of demonetizing silver? And if they still stand by the 
charge referred to, what will they answer to the charge that they 
have not only been inconsistent but absolutely dishonest in their 
action in this regard? 

BOND DEALS, 

In all this record nothing stands out more clearly than that some 

ailequate force has constantly compelled legislation inimical to the 


best interests of the geapie. In every instance there has been g 
seeming design to reward the forestallers and nonproducers of the 
country and to divert from the industrious the fruits of their hon. 
est endeavor. There can be no effect without an adequate cause, 

If there had been but one or two blunders committed while ths 
nation was struggling for existence, we might not have been 
forced to a — of wrong intent, nor should we have had s» 
complete an indictment of the system for the protection of which 
all these wrong acts were committed. 
of these criminal acts there can be brought severe condemnation 
uttered by the leading members of the Republican party. While 
the schemes were hatching, that party in its conventions pro. 
a the very policies their leaders were secretly con- 
niving at. 

In the Republican convention of 1868, when stern demand was 
made that the bonds of the Government should be paid according 
to the contract, there was a distinct declaration t the bonds 
should “be paid according to the letter and spirit of the contract 
under which they were issued.” There was never a question as to 
the contract. It was as clear as the noonday sun that the five- 
twenties were payable, principal in legal tenders and interest in 
coin. This was the earnest declaration of the best men in the 
councils of the party, and it was in accord with the statute. 

The policy of contraction was denounced by men who were ac- 
cepted as leaders, and the agents of Wall street framed false 
statements to prove that no contraction had been proposed or ac- 
complished. e debates in Congress make the demonstration 
most clear in this case, and there we can find, from the lips of no 
less a friend of Wall street than Mr. Sherman, bitter reproof and 
forceful demonstration of the fallacy of these arguments. 

From all this the conclusion is inevitable that the men who 
have been res ‘ble for such legislation have no standing in the 
court of public opinion. By their course they have forfeited our 
confidence and es and they have made perfect demonstration 
of the infamy involved in the system for which they stand. We 
can not, therefore, be asked to accept their statement of what is 
a good financial policy for this e. 

And so false have been their utterances in the past we are even 
forced to seek better authority for our contention that the princi- 
ples announced in these resolutions are in accord with the law 
technically and under the most strict construction. That is the 
first point for u; to determine as honest representatives of an hon- 
orable constitueacy. "We will, therefore, refuse to accept the plea 
in bar of the opponents of this declaration of principles and seek 
our support in other directions. 

Nor are we left in this r t+ without authority that can not 
be properly discredited in street. For -we will first call to 
the support of our position the Supreme Court, before which 
it has of late been the teaching of Wall street that all men should 
bowin reverence. Yielding nothing to that demand for reverence, 
except so far as it has taught the plain truth, we present to the 
opponents of these resolutions some pointed declarations of the 
Supreme Court. 

In the decision of the court in the legal-tender cases reported in 
12 Wallace, the court quotes from its own decision in a prior case 
of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, and says: 

Then a 10 per cent tax on State-bank notes in circulation was held consti: 
tutional, not merely because it was a of @ revenue, but as an 


means of raising 
instrument to put out of existence such a circulation in competition with 
notes issued by the Governmen 


t. 

There this through th J it is tl 
constitu tional right Sscobnto aeartiensenmanier Ee when ooet r yr, 
that this might done by coin or United States notes or notes of national 
banks, and that it can not be questioned Co: may constitutionally se- 
cure the benefit of such a currency to the people ty legisiation. 

Here is a clear statement by the court of last resort as to the 
power of Congress to absolutely control the currency of the peo- 
ple. The court further says: 

E tract for th t of simply is necessarily subject! 
> the constitutional power of the Government oor the ee: aor : 

ae parties refore, me 

with vesetence that power. Nor is this . A covenant oui at 

onerees is not broken nor is its obligation ~~ Government 

ing the land granted in virtue of its right of eminent domain. The «x- 

pectation of the covenantee may be disappointed. He may not enjoy all )¢ 

anticipated, but the grant was made and the covenant undertaken in su'> 
ordination to the paramount right of the Government. 

These quotations from the decision of the Supreme Court state 
the accepted law as to contracts to pay money, without a stipuls- 
tion as to the kind of money tobe paid. They setat rest the claim 
that a contract to pay money can only be legally emeneee by 
the tender and payment of the kind of money demanded by the 
creditor. It places the seal of the court's dissent upon that most 
outrageous proposition recently made by Mr. McKinley at the 
Belshazzar feast of the protected man , that we can only 
sustain the honor of the country by paying our bonds,in the best 
money recognized in the civilized world. 

And the decision of the court is in accord with the plain princ'- 
ples of justice recognized in all the transactions of life. There is 
not a business man in the world who would consent to the adoption 
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of the rule declared by Wall street in respect to the discharge of 
the nation’s obligations. Nor is there a respectable lawyer in 

he country who would not advise his client to assume the posi- 
tion held by those who support these resolutions. I will not ad- 
ynit the debateableness of the proposition that what is right for the | 
individual citizen can be a crime for the nation. 

We approach the conclusion of this whole matter. It has been 
abundantly proven that thelegal wos of the people exists to exer- 
cise the aiiees of choice as to the kind of es declared by the 
law to be a legal tender, they shall use in the discharge of their 
obligations. By the record of the men who support the contrary 

roposition it is abundantly demonstrated that they have no — 

o pretend that they are the authorities as to the morality of t 
proceeding. : , 
But there is a point in this case that has not yet been touched 
in this argument. It is the a show the peo- 
ple of this country how infamous is proposition now made by 
the agents of Wali street in the Congress of the United States and 
in the office of the Chief Executive. 

It will be noted that the language of the Supreme Court relates 
to obligations for the payment of money and not to contracts to 
pay specifically defined species of money. It is admitted that 
where the ind of money to be paid has been specified in the con- 
tract the creditor may stand upon his rights as stated in the 
written obligation. Now, what was the nature of the contract 
under which the large proportion of the outstanding obligations 
of the Government were issued? The contract, as stated in the 
law and as written on the face of the bond, is as follows: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act op ved Janu: 20, 1871," and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of J uly: A. D. 1907, 
in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870. 


It is difficult to believe that men claiming to be honest and in- 
telligent will stand here and demand a new contract in face of so 
clear a provision as this. Upon the face of these bonds, which 
Wall street now demands shall be payable only in gold, there is a 
distinct declaration as to the kind of money to be paid. And the 

lacing of this provision in the law authorizing the issue of these 
mds is a striking instance of overreaching itself. 

Prior to these acts there had been no such declaration in any 
law authorizing the issue of a bond of the United States. They 
had been angele either in lawful money or simply in coin. But 
in this case a new feature was added, and it is not the first case of 
record in which man’s cunning had laid the basis of his undoing. 
A careful examination of the facts will do much to explain the 
meaning of the present attempt to secure by improper adminis- 
tration what would be properly denied either by the legislative or 
judicial branch of the Government. 


THE REFUNDING SCHEMES. 


There was a vempene am, in the schemes for the refunding of 
the national debt rather than its honest payment. At the close 
of the war the people of the country returned to their vocations. 
The old system of paper money had fortunately been destroyed 
during the war. In all the Southern States there was a growing 
demand for money for the restoration of their shatte indus- 


es. 

The industries of the Northern States had been stimulated by 
the better system of money, and there was a demand on every side 
for money in new —— But it did not suit the purpose of 
Wall street that the Government should pursue a policy that 
would relieve the people from the toils woven during the war. 
An abundant volume of greenbacks would not only relieve the 
people from Wall street domination, but would also prevent the 
increase of the value of the bonds by a return to the coin basis. 

Wall street foresaw that it would be easy to control the coin 
basis, but that a currency issued by the Government would be 
out of their sm It was also claimed by some that there was 
no reason why the bonds of the Government might not properly 
be paid by an issue of greenbacks to fill the vacuum caused by the 
demands for money in the Southern States, And this caused a 
howl from the caverns of the bankers, whence had issued no 
sound when “it had" been our policy to depreciate the value of 
United States notes as the war progressed.” 

_Every organ of Wall street denounced the proposition to depre- 
ciate the value of the bonds by a further issue of greenbacks. 
And they were equally vociferous in demanding that the value of 
the bond should be increased by increasing the value of the money 
in which it was payable. To remove all doubt, Wall street had 


secured the aoe of the credit-strengthening act, making the 
bonds pa: © in coin, And there was another demand to be 
made granted. 

The i ciers of Wall street knew the force of a prece- 


eunning 
dent and feared lest the people mi; ft at some time follow the ex- 
eset by the responsible for depreciating the value of 
money in which the bonds had been bought, And here it has 
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been found that greed overreached itself. Lest there bea possible 
depreciation of the coin in which their bonds had been made pay- 
abie, provision was made in the refunding acts that the bonc 
should be payable ‘‘in coin of the standard value of tho United 
States on said July 14, 1870;” and this provision was not only con- 
tained in the law, but was printed on the face of every bond issued 
as a of the contract between the holder and the Government. 

This is the contract we propose to sustain by these resolutions. 
This is the contract it is proposed by the President of the United 
States and his friends on this floor to annul by defiant anarchy, 
in default.of the power to repeal. A candid consideration of this 
——— in the light of these facts and in the light of the 

eciarations of the most eminent authorities of to-day must 
demonstrate the fact that the pretense of care for the faith of the 
Government is most hollow, and that the sole purpose here is the 
further service of Wall street in our financial legislation. 


WHAT THE SUPREME COURT SAYS. 


pm this point of definite statement of the kind of coin to be 
used in payment of these bonds I want to quote here a declara- 
tion that must be accepted = the gentlemen who have clamored 
so loftily of the sanctity of the Supreme Court and denounced so 
loudly those who criticise its decisions. In the case above quoted 
the court said: 


The argument, of course, relates only to those contracts which were made 
before February, 1862, when the first act was passed, and it has no bearing 
— the question whether the acts are valid when applied to contracts made 
after their passage. The argument assumes two things: First, that the acts 
do, in effect, impair the obligation of contracts; and second, that Congress is 
Se from taking any action which may indirectly have that effect 

either of these assumptions can be accepted. 

It is true that under the actsa debtor who became such before they were 

may,discharge his debts with the notes authorized by them, and the 
creditor is éompelled to receive such notes in discharge of his claim. But 





| whether the obligation of the contract is thereby weakened can be deter- 


mined only after considering what was the contract obligation. It was not 
a duty to pay gold or silver, or the kind of money recognized by law at the 
time when the contract was made, nor was it a duty to pay money of equal 
intrinsic value in the market. (We speak now of contracts to pay money 
goes. not contracts to pay some specifically defined species of money. ) 
he expectation of the creditor and the anticipation of the debtor may have 
been that thecontract would be discharged by the payment of coined metals, 
but neither the expectation of the one party to the contract respecting its 
fruits nor the anticipation of the other constitutes its obligation. 
There is a well-recognized distinction between expectation of the parties 
toa contract and the duty pgenes by it. Were it not,the expectation of 
results would bealways equivalent to a binding engagement that they should 
follow. But the obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which 
the law shall recognize as money when the payment is to be made. If there 
is anything settled by decisions it is this,and we do not understand it to be 
controverted. 
It was the force of this decision of the Supreme Court that 
caused the anxiety on the part of Wall street to secure a new con- 
tract for its benefit. At its behest there was a clause inserted in 
the contract and expressed in the bonds that the bonds should be 
payable in a specific kind of money, and the Supreme Court had 
distinctly hinted that such obligations could only be discharged 
in the kind of money specified in the contract. 
It may be admitted that if the bonds had been payable simply 
in money, and if Wall street could have secured the demonetizz- 
tion of all other kinds of money than the gold coins, the creditors 
could have insisted upon payment in “that which the law shall 
recognize as money when the payment is to be made.” But the 
change has not been made. The bond states distinctly that they 
are payable in certain kind of coins, and among them are in- 
eluded the silver dollars of the United States ‘‘of the standard 
value of the United States on said July 14, 1870.” 
Nothing ean be clearer, therefore, than that these bonds are 
lawfully and merally payable in either coin at the option of a 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting in the interest of the people and 
not as the agent of the creditors of the Government. It is true 
that the hopes of Wall street will not be realized. But it is also 
| true that Wall street is reaping the proper fruit of its own bar- 
|gain. It sought in the stipulation made on the face of these 
: bonds to secure an advantage, and it can not justly claim to reap 
more than it bargained for. 

And I want to call attention to another fact in this connection 
There are always two sides toa contract. There ar ust t1 
| parties in interest. In the case of the obligations of » Gove 





| ment the two sides are represented by the bondholders 16 One 
side aud the people of the country on the other. If we admit, as 
we do, that the exact stipulation of the contract shal! bserved 
for the benefit of the bondholder, we have the und ted right 
and duty to insist that the same stipulations shall | erved | 
> ’ 


the executive officers of the Government in the interest of the 
people, from whose industries must flow the means for the dis- 
charge of the nation’s obligations. 

It follows, therefore, that having agreed to the pr 
bonds, to receive in payment coins of the standard 
United States in July, 1870, no honest man can den 
other contract shall now be made in the interest of en« 
contract. It is time that the plain people of the countr; 
recognized in the administration of our national affairs. 


value of the 
1and that any 
» side to the 
, , 
ry shall be 
i It is 
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time that we should cease this eternal yielding to the demand for 
a new contract for the benefit of Wall street every time it is made 
of the protectors of special privilege in the Congress of the United 
States. 

A SPECIMEN ARGUMENT. 


And now let me for a moment dwell upon a single specimen of 
the sophistries advanced by the opponents of these resolutions. It 
has been iterated in and out of Congress, in and out of season, 
and in every organ devoted to the enslavement of the people. It 
is said that there could have been no intention or possibility of 
the use of the silver dollar in the payment of the bonds of the 
Government because of the fact that only a smallamount of these 
coins had been issued from the mint. 

During the discussion of these resolutions in both Houses of Con- 
gress statistics have been called upon to show that prior to the 
issuance of these bonds there had been but a very few silver dol- 
lars coined, not enough for the payment of any laren portion of 
the bonds payable in coin, and that, therefore, it is absurd to sup- 
pose there was ever any intent or expectation of their use in pay- 
ing the bonds carrying this stipulation. 

I will take this as a fair sample of the so-called arguments of 
our opponents. If, touched with the test of honest logic, it falls 
to the ground, it must carry with it all the other absurdities urged 
for the purpose of depriving the people of their admitted rights. 
And here again I will quote from the. decision of the Supreme 
Court a statement of fact that can not be controverted by our 
opponents, That court says: 


The coinage act fixes its unit asadollar. But the goldand silver thing we 
call the dollar is in no sense a standard ofadollar. It is representative of it. 
There might never have been a piece of money of the denomination of a dol- 
lar. There never was a pound sterling coined until 1815, if we except a few 
coins struck in the reign of Henry VI, almost immediately debased; yet it 
has been the unit of the British currency for many generations. 

A fair consideration of this statement of a palpable fact must 
lead to the conclusion that the argument referred to is onl 
advanced through ignorance or willful perversity. No one will 
argue that it was never contemplated that the obligations of the 
English Government were not payable in pounds sterling because 
there had never been enough of those pieces coined. As the 
Supreme Court says, ‘‘there had never been any of these coins 
issued until 1815,” and yet for generations the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment had been issued and paid, and no defender of ‘‘ honest 
money” had stood in the English Parliament and denounced such 
action, because there had been no gold pounds sterling issued. 

I commend these facts to the consideration of the very eminent 
patriots who get their financial system and their hats from Lon- 
don. It will not do for them to tell us that only the brand comes 
from across the water. It isas un-American as it is illogical. It 
has been denounced by the Supreme Court, and I may fairly call 
upon these gentlemen to fall on their knees in humble contrition 
before such an august authority. 

But this is merely a specimen of the absurd assertions by which 
it has been sought to confuse this discussion. The unthinking 
will often accept such a statement when it comes from one hold- 
ing high position, either as a statesman by appointment or as a 
man of great wealth and prominence in society. And it will be 
mouthed upon every Republican stump by the feeble imitators of 
bankers and their allies and there accepted by the voter, who has 
so long been a Republican dupe that he can not look upon more 
than one side of a question and. only wants some fair-sounding 
phrase with which to satisfy what little conscience he has re- 
maining. 

But I have firm faith that the great heart of the American people 
will rebel against the infamy of the present spectacle. I do not 
believe it will be possible much longer to humbug the people with 
the pretense that the men who have always been found ready to 
elevate the bondholder above the bond payer can be soenpted: as 
authority upon a question of public morals and faith. 

I do not believe that those who have a real and honest interest 
in the brave men who stood for the nation in its time of peril will 
much longer accept as truthful guides the men who glory in a 
record that includes the depreciation of the money paid to the 
soldiers and the appreciation of the bonds given by fraud to the 
bondholders. 

In time the confession I have quoted from the Republican chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, that ‘‘it was our policy to depre- 
ciate the value of United States notes as the war progressed,” will 
be fairly understood by the ~— of this country, and then there 
will be a day of reckoning for those who have plundered the most 
deserving of our citizens in the interest of the petted monopolists 
who are now seeking new fields to devastate. 

In fact, I believe we shall in the very near future brin 
people back to those a and policies enunciated and sup- 

orted by Thomas Jefferson and handed down to us as safe guides 
or our publie conduct. 


this 


Believing this, I accept this issue, and 
shall rest confident in the verdict that will be rendered by the 
great plain people of this country. 


Payment of Government Bonds. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No, 
22, declaring that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc.— 

Mr. BAKER of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution now before the House is a precise 
copy of the so-called Stanley Matthews resolution, which passed 
the Senate January 25, 1878, by a vote of 43 to 22, and passed the 
House January 28, 1878, by a vote of 189 to 79, Mr. McKinley, 
now President of the United States, and many other leading Re- 
publicans voting forit. It defines with complete accuracy the legal 
relation of the Government to the bondholders. 

lt sets out in exact legal terms the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to this class of s, and declares that the discharge of 
this obligation according to the terms thus ed is not in vio- 
lation of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the 

ublic creditor. In short, it correctly declares what the contract 

tween the Government and the bondholders is, and asserts that 

a strict performance of the contract by the Government would 
not be bad faith. 

I will first draw brief attention to the indisputable proof that 
the contract of the Government with the bondholders is correctly 
stated in the resolution. 

First. By the act of March 3, 1863, pearenee is made for the 
issuance of bonds to the extent of $900,000,000. 

This act expressly provides that both the principal and the in- 
terest of these bonds shall be payable in coin. It also contains 
the significant provision that the bonds issued under it shall be 
exempt from taxation by and under State or municipal authority. 
And it contains the further and highly si cant provision that 
the Secretary of the Treasury 2g. = his discretion, dispose of 
such bonds for lawful money of United States; that is, for 
Treasury notes, commonly ed greenbacks, which were then at 
a very — discount in gold value. 

But my leading purpose here and now is to fix attention upon 
the clear fact, expressed in the plain terms of the statute, that the 
$900,000,000 of bonds authorized by this act are made payable in 
coin, that is, in gold or silver, or both, and notin goldexclusively. 
The obligation of the Government is to pay in coin, and it very 
clearly discharges this obligation when it pays in anything which 
is coin within the meaning of the act, that is, in gold or silver, or 
both, as it may elect. 

Second. By the act to strengthen the public credit, approved 
March 18, 1869, the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged 
to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all of the interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided 
that the same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver. ere is a declaration to the effect that all the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States shall be paid 
either in coin or (in certain cases) in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. 

This act also contains a provision pledging the faith of the 
United States to the payment of the Treasury notes, or green- 
backs, in coin or its equivalent. The act goes to the outstanding 
interest-bearing bonds and to the nbacks, and the faith of the 
Government is pledged to redeem both in coin—that is, in gold or 
silver, or both. 

Third. The act authorizing the refunding of the national debt, 
approved July 14, 1870, provides for the issuance of bonds to the 
extent of fifteen hundred millions of dollars, redeemable in coin, 
principal and interest. It also provides that these bonds shall be 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority, It will be observed that while the 
language of this act adheres strictly to the requirement that the 
bonds issued under it shall be redeemable in coin, it enlarges their 
exemption from taxation. 

The act of March 8, 1863, only exempted United States bonds 
from taxation under State and municipal authority, whereas this 
act extends such exemption by also excluding the authority of 
the United States to tax them. Here, however, I will again say 
that my chief purpose at present is to draw attention to the fact 
that the fifteen hundred millions of bonds provided for by the act 
of 1870 are made payable in coin—thatis, as a matter of course, in 
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old or silver, as the Government may prefer. The statu- 
tory obligation of the Government being ee in coin, and either 
gold or silver —— coin within the m he the statute, the 


either 


obligation of the Government is clearly discharged by paying in 
either. 

Fourth. By the act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, approved January 14, 1875, it is provided in as plain and 
strong terms as is possible to put in a statute that from the ist 
day of January, 1879, the United States 1} -tender notes, gener- 
ally called greenbacks, shall be redeemed in coin. 

It is very clear, therefore; that by the act of March 3, 1863, by 
the act of March 18, 1869, and by the act of July 14, 1870, our 
Government bonds are made pores in coin, and it is > 
clear that by both the act of 1869 and that of 1875 our greenbacks 
also are e payable or redeemable in coin. : 

Such, then, is the state of the law declaring the relation of the 
Government to its creditors. It vee Soy defines the obliga- 
tions of the Government on the one d and the rights of the 
creditor on the other. It requires the Government to pay its out- 
standing bonds, principal and interest, in coin, and also toredeem 
the Treasury notes or greenbacks in coin. It gives to the bond- 
holder the right to demand that the Government pay him both 
principal and interest in coin, and it exempts his bonds from na- 
tional, State, and municipal taxation. , , 

It also gives the holder of greenbacks the right to demand their 

redemption in coin. This is the whole case, as defined by the law 
of theland. Through and through we meet the plain statutory 
declaration that the bond obligations of the Government are coin 
obligations and not gold ran and we also meet the equally 
plain statutory declaration that the Government is obligated to 
redeem the greenbacks in coin and not in gold. The difference 
between a coin obligation and a gold obligation is obvious and 
great. In the one case the obligation is discharged by paying gold 
or silver or both. In the other case the obligation can only be dis- 
charged by paying gold. It is seen at a glance, therefore, that the 
word *‘coin” or *‘gold” inserted in such an obligation is of the 
substance of the contract andin no sensemerely technical. Presi- 
dent Cleveland clearly saw this in 1895, when he tried to induce 
Congress to authorize the issue of bonds expressly payable in gold. 
He saw the substantial difference between coin bonds and gold 
bonds, and invoked the aid of Congress to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue the latter, representing that the coin 
bonds which he had arranged for would bear 4 per cent inter- 
est, = that the needed money could be had for 3 per cent gold 
bonds. 

Here was certainly a very substantial difference between the 
rate of interest on coin bonds and the rate of interest proffered 
for gold bonds—a difference of 25 per cent. Congress, however, 
wisely refused to make the change, and would undoubtedly refuse 
to do so now were the question again raised. 

President McKinley, however, borne on by the undue influence 
and pressure of his goldite surroundings, has been led to a public 
declaration to the effect that the difference between our coin obli- 
gations and an express gold obligation is merely ‘‘ a legal technical- 
ity,” which will disregarded in practice. Such is the intent 
and sense of his speech, on the 27th of January, at the great ban- 

uet ¢ a National Association of Manufacturers in the city of 

ew York. 

I regard this as a grave mistake on the part of our President, 
brs age | when I recall that part of our Constitution which pro- 
vides that the President *‘ shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fullyexecuted.” Lawscan not be faithfully executed by dispensing 
with them or any part of them, and the Constitution gives no 
such d ing power to the President. In this instance Mr. 
McKinley has gone further and been bolder than Mr. Cleveland 
himself in his espousal of the illegal and unjust demands of the 
gold interest of our country. 

As we have just seen, Mr. Cleveland recogni the substantial 
and demonstrable difference between coin bonds and gold bonds 
and desired the aid of Congress to enable his Secretary to issue 
bonds of the latter description, but Mr. McKinley puts forth a de- 
liverance to the purport that there never was any need of naming 

gold” in the bonds and that the employment of the word “coin” 
serves the purpose of the bondholders just as well, barring a legal 
technicality, which should be brushed aside and disregarded by 
the Executive Government. 

Here is a striking and even startling illustration of the mis- 
chievous progress which the gold interest of our country is mak- 
ing in its demands. It will be for the nation to determine by the 
great elections which are impending whether or not this growing 
and pernicious on by a small class upon the common 
rights of the e shall be checked, turned back, and over- 
thrown. I believe that the welfare of our country and the spirit 
of our democratic institutions demand that this shall be done, and 
I think it will be done 

For the oe of showing that I have correctly referred to 
the resolution before the House and to the several statutes which 


I have cited, I herewith append this resolution and the cited par- 
tions of these statutes as part of my remarks. 





APPENDIX. 
BOND RESOLUTION. 


the act entitled “An act to strengthen the 
18, 1869, it was provided and declared tha 


Whereas 4 
roved Marc 
Pnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
n gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable 
semiannually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ““An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” ap- 
proves January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ““An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;”’ and 

Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘‘An actsupplementary 
to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,’’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 


ublic credit,” a 
the faith of the 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That 
all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, under 
the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and in 


terest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars 

of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of standard 

silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in 

——- of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public 
aith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


[Extract from an act to provide ways and means for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, approved March 3, 1863. ] 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to borrow, from time to time, on the credit of the 
United States, a sum not to exceed three hundred millions of dollars for the 
current fiscal year and six hundred millions for the next fiscal year, and to 
issue therefor coupon or registered bonds, payable at the pleasure of the 
Government after such periods as may be fixed by the Secretary, not less 
than ten nor more than forty — from date, in coin, and of such denomi- 
nations, not less than $50,as he may deem expedient, bearing interest at a 
rate not exceeding 6 per cent per annum, payable on bonds not exceeding 

100 annually, and on all other bonds semiannually, in coin; and he may, in 

is discretion. dispose of such bonds at any time upon such terms as he may 
deem most advisable for lawful money of the United States, or for any of 
the certificates of indebtedness or deposit that may at any time be unpaid 
or for any of the Treasury notes heretofore issued or which may be issued 
under the provisions of this act, and all the bonds and Treasury notes or 
United States notes issued under the provisions of this act shall be exempt 
from taxation by or under State and municipal authority: Provided, That 
there shall be outstanding of bonds, at any time, issued under the provisions 
of this act no greater amount altogether than the sum of nine hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 


[An act to strengthen the public credit, approved March 18, 1869.] 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to removeany doubt as tothe 
pur of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public 
creditors and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws 
by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby pro- 
vided and declared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United 
States, not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
authcrizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the 
same may paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 
But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be re- 
deemed or paid before maturity, unless at such time United States notes 
shall be convertible into coin at the option of the hoider, or unless at such 
time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than: the 
bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the United Stateg 
also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 


{Extract from an act toauthorize the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembied, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$200,000,000, — or registered bonds of the United States in such form as 
he may prescribe, and of denominations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemable in coin of the present standard value, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and bearing inter- 
est payable semiannually in such coin at the rate of 5 per cent per annum; 
also a sum or sums not exceeding in the segregate $300,000,000 of like bonds, 
thesame in all respects, but payableat the pleasure of the United States after 
fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 
43 per cent per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
one thousand million dollars of like bonds, the same in all respects, but pay- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; all of 
which several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority; and the 
said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the above spec- 
ified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable at the 
Treasury of the United States. 


{Extract from an act to provide for the resumption of specie payment, ap 
proved January 14, 1875.) 
And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then 
outstanding on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States in the city of New Yorx in sums of not 
less than $50. 
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Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEECH 


OF 


RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 
OF TEXAS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The Honse having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
**Concurrent resolution No. 22. 

“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of allthe interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ones 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 

** Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled "An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemabie 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

** Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the erp eee of specie payments,’ ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Inited States described in the said act of Congressapproved July 14, 1870, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

** Whereas, at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act_approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

*“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issned, or authorized to issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor ’’— 


Mr. KLEBERG said: 

Mr. Speaxer: To emphasize my vote for the Senate resolution, 
No. 22, providing that all the bonds of the United States issued or 
authorized to be issued under the various acts of Congress as set 
forth in said resolution are a le, principal and interest, at the 
option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of 
the coinage of the United States containing 412) grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins 
as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, 
is not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights 
of the public creditor, I avail myself of the opportunity of saying: 
In the first place, no one who understands the situation—not even 
those who oppose the resolution—will deny the fact that under 
the various acts of Congress referred to in the resolution this 
Government, under the law of the contract with the bondholders, 
can pay them either in gold or silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. This 
point is fully conceded by the opponents of the resolution; but 
they approach the question altogether from what they term a 
sa onent standpoint,” and claim that to maintain the national honor 
they are not only justified in opposing but compelled to oppose 
the resolution. They propose to place themselves above the 1 
status of these bonds and proclaim the fallacious doctrine of a 
**higher law” in justifying their position in taking the side of the 
creditor—the bondholders—to the detriment of the debtor—the 
people. They can see but one side of the contract, and that is the 
side of the bondholder; and from their lofty but untenable perch 
they would denounce everyone who insists upon a faithful and 
legal performance of the contract as a repudiationist. 

In a country which, like the United States, is ruled by law, this 
is indeed a strange position to assume; not only so, but it is 
always a most dangerous and an unjust one to oceupy for whoever 
takes it tramples for the time being the law under foot and must 
necessarily injure those whom he thus outlaws to all intents and 
aes. Who is it that suffers when this so-called “ higher 

w” isinvoked? The Government? I answer,‘‘ Yes.” But who 
is the Government in this nation if it be not the people? What 
right, legal or constitutional or ethical, I ask, have the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the American Congress to compel them 
to pay more than the contract stipulates? 

‘hat right have they to compel them to pay the obligations of 
the Government in the dearest metal the creditor demands when 
the contract stipulates that the contract may be paid in the 
cheaper metal? None whatever; and whenit is done nevertheless, 
it is done to the lasting injury of the people for the sole benefit of 
the creditor. Gentlemen say they are friends of bimetallism. 
Well, if the philosophy of bimetallism is not that the debtor has 
the right under the contract to pay in the cheaper metal, how is 
it possible to obtain parity, either exact or approximate? Itis the 


HON. 
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persistent disregard of this great principle of bimetallism by Sec- 
retaries of the of that has chiefly t about dis- 
rm between gold and silver, and not until this nation ceases this 

iscrimination against silver can there be the remotest hope for 
bimetallism in this country or any other country. 

On the other hand, were this great nation to say that this dis- 
crimination should cease, and that it would undertake to pay its 
npn rs the aa chose to pay ae in silver = = as 
gold, and not simply in the appreciated and appreciating coin, 
a long stride woul be made throughout the world toward a rees- 
tablishment of silver as a primary coin, and not simply a sub- 
sidiary, Sepeeciaiene coin. that event there would at once be 
a rise in the price of silver throughout the world, and much if 
not all the disparity between the metals would and the 
practical parity of the metals would be rees 

Instead of aes this wholesome icy, which wonld re- 
dound to the benefit of the producer and the le who are not 
— changersin untold es of er in. wealth, and which 
would once more produce general an espread ity to 
the toiling masses by restoring prices of commnotiiine living 
rates, and thus insure stability of such pri and which would 
pay the bondholders in a dollar more stable and honest than the 
one based on the single gold standard, which is not now the dol- 
lar of the original contract, it is pro by the o ents of the 
resolution to ee the contract by not protecting the people, 
who at least are the real debtors and whose labor and produce 
must finally pay these bonds, and to take the side of the bondhold- 
ers and thus force the people not oniy to pay in the dearer metal, 
but thus make it scarcer and dearer still, still further depress 
the cheaper metal and make it still more difficult to reestablish 
bimetallism. 

This isa — of political honesty that only those can defend 
who are either willfully or innocently benighted in the present 
great issue of the money question. But one who is really in favor 
of bi ism and understands that term must look upon such 
a policy as indefensible on the part of those who understand the 
question and yet inflict such a policy upon the people, and as like- 
wise disastrous in its effects on the part of those who do not un- 
derstand the question. I can not, I do not believe that any mem- 
ber of the American Congress would willfully do that which 
inflicts injury upon the people, and it is simply an error of the 
head and not of the heartof gentlemen who oppose this resolution. 

But gentlemen voting in the affirmative s d be likewise ac- 
corded the right of honest intention. I believe that those favor- 
ing this resolution have the best of the argument, both from a 
legal and a moral standpoint. They believe that they are espous- 
ing the cause of the people when they insist that the people shall 
have the right under the contract to pay in either metal, and that 
the creditor can not justly complain when this is done. They be- 
lieve that this is not in violation of the public faith or in deroga- 
tion of the rights of the public creditor, who is simply asked to 
= = part = ~ Sen = they believe that oe pay 
the creditor in gold at its presen ue disregard the rights 
of the debtor, the people, and make reap dines the special agents 
of the creditor, the bondholder, and upon this issue they are ready 
to go before the country. 


ny ee aamee have been used about the honor of 
the nation and main g the public faith in platforms, but 
none has gone to the extent that gentlemen who oppose this reso- 
lution would a say to the world that the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment must be paid in gold and gold only. Of course such a 
position is entirely consistent for gold monometallists to assume, 
as they can take no other; but no has yet declared for the 
gold standard, pure and —— except polis convention 
of 1896, which after the election was found to represent but a 
small portion of the American peop 
The declaration about public faith in the.St. Louis Republican 
platform of 1896 certainly did not go to the extent of demandin: 
that the obligations of the Government should be paid in gold only, 
and yet this is nae of gentlemen who o this 
resolution. How is in mal bi i or which 
the Republican party at the St. Louis conven declared itsel!. 
if this nation now proposes to pay all of its in gold 
only? Why send out any more commissions to o an agree- 
ment looking to international if we declare in advance 
that we are content to pay our bonds in gold and gold alone? 
The position woudl gentlemen w the resolution 
is a declaration to the ions of the world this nation can 
not be driven to the — gold standard by foreign creditors, ani 
that it will make good its advocacy of bimetallism by ing 
silver to the extent of pa: it out in the discharge of its obliga- 
tions, and thus treating it asa primary money, and thus invit- 
ing the nations of the world to pursue the same policy and finally 
approach or reach such agreement. : 
ut the opponents of the bill do not simply offer cold comfort to 
internati bimetallists, but boldly declare for gold monometa!- 
lism and cut off all further hope of negotiation in this direction. 
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thinceatying. ges the pletees the Bepabiions party made to the 
ee eetiadn ‘orm of 1896, when it obtained their 
votes, other promises, upon that to earnestly to secure 


interna’ bimetallism? Gentlemen charge those who sup 
this resolution with an attempt to bring this country to a basis of 
silver monometallism. It remains at least to be seen whether this 
would be the effect of the adoption of the resolution. 

We say it would not, but that it would force up the price of 
silver and bring about parity by the time the bonds ought to be 
paid, if not immediately; at any rate, it must remain an open 

uestion until it is tried; but the opponents of the resolution, by 

eir action in reversing the legal policy of this Government to 
pay its obligations in either coin, at once force the country upon 
the basis of the single gold standard and absolutely destroy all 
P of restoring silver to a primary money of equal debt-pay- 
ing and purchasing power with gold as long as the country is con- 
trolled by the Republican party. 

Even if parity of the metals could not at once be restored, as 
we contend it could, it would not be as disastrous to the people of 
the United States in its consequences as the single gold standard 
with gold monometallism would be. We could at least carry on 
commerce with silver countries, and our farm products could 
still be sold in the foreign markets, as the world can not do with- 
out them and the difference in exchange would sooner or later 
force an international entof thesilver question. But com- 
mitted to the gold standard. thia country would be in no condition 
to do the least more for silver, but that metal must continueto 
depreciate, making it the more difficult to restore it asa primary 
money, and tie the producer, hand and foot, to the foreign creditor, 
to continue in acondition of bon to him forever; for as the 
price of the product of his labor falls, in just that proportion 
must the single gold standard rise in value, and the longer he 
continues to pay the public debt thelargerit grows. This at least 
is what historical experience teaches us. 

The bonds of the Government, first based upon currency con- 
stituting the public indebtedness occasioned by the civil war, were 
first sold at 6p to 65 cents on the dollar, but by the various refund- 
ing acts of Congress they were converted into coin obligations, to 
the great advantage of the bondholders and the lasting detriment 
of the people; and although the people have been ostensibly reduc- 
ing the public debt, they have only done so in reducing the fig- 
ures, but, the purchasing power and the debt-paying power of this 
debt has, in fact, not been reduced, and it will take nearly as much 
wheat and as much cotton to pay the balance due on the public 
debt as it would have taken to pay the entire debt when it was first 
created. Sothatthe enormoussums which forthirty years the peo- 
ple have paid on this debt might as well have been thrown into 
the sea. 

If the representatives of the people had had, at the time of these 
various refunding acts, a little of that lofty spirit of national 
honor we hear so much about and had stood by the people one- 
half as much as they stood by the foreign and domestic creditors, 
by simply demanding that the bonds should be paid in the money 
they were contrac for to be paid, the public debt would not 
only have been paid, or at least nearly so, but the financial system 
of this nation would be based, as it was based until 1878, upon gold 
and silver as primary money of equal value, and this country 
would not be sending about commissions to restore that relation 
between the metals. 

But bes oe agin support this resolution they are met with 
the cry of faith, and it is now pro ,as it was then, to still 
further enhance the value of the which is to pay this and 
other indebtedness payable in either gold or silver, and to practi- 
cally the word “coin” and substitute the word “ gold” 
therefor and still further increase the burdens of the ple. 

Gentlemen say that there is no necessity of passing this resolution, 
as such is the declared policy of the nation now. But we reply 

aang has been ignored, and that the 
! when Secretaries of the shall no longer 
violate it, by making a distinct and emphatic demand by the 
American that they shall not do so. 

_ It seems the law has obsolete in its abuse or misconstruc- 
tion, and that it is time that the necule of this country 
through their chosen Representatives again declare its meaning 
and insist upon its enforcement. 

We reply that unless gentlemen want to fix the gold standard 
a . ho why they will a vote for 2 mantis, 

ou say disparity between the metals is great an 
that it will force the country on a basis of silver monometallism. 

s is mere supposition. How are you going to raise the price 

of silver ¥ recognizing it as p money equally with 
ye You have failed to do.so by your efforts at international 
A . Are you going to restore the price of silver and re- 
store it - & primary money by declaring for the single gold 


This briugs us to the great world issue upon which the 
tic party its allies met the Republican party in the 





Presidential campaign of 1896; that is, whether this great nation 
will suffer itself to be longer guided by a —— olicy im the 
settlement of its fiscal affairs or whether it will boldly strike for 
financial and industrial freedom of its own people and thereby 
likewise force the world to accord this freedom to the human 
race. In that great oe struggle pores were told that this 
nation could not. undertake alone the free and unlimited coinage 
af both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, but that it conid 
be brought about and should be brought about by international 
t. 


Not only has the Republican party failed in its efforts to bring 
about international bimetallism, as the Democratic party pre- 
dicted it would fail, but it now, through its Secretary of the 
Treasury and its Chief Executive, as well as its majority in this 
House, writes itself down as the advocate and defender of the 
single gold standard, and has thus thrown its platform profes- 
sions to the winds. Let it be so; let the issue be clear, and let 
the American people understand that in the coming political 
struggles the question will be whether the people are ready to 
bring sacrifices to the golden calf or whether they will assert their 
American manhood and hurl the Republican party from power 
and proclaim fora dollar that is as honest for the debtor as it is 
for creditor. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


‘ The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 
on: 
“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 

““ Whereas: by the act.entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1868, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases Ww the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

a ereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“ Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
Geclared by the act approved January 18, 1887, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“ Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That.aill the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 


Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The brief time allotted to members of the House 
for the discussion of the resolution now pending renders it utterly 
impossible to cover the ground necessary to a satisfactory consid- 
eration of the propositions involved. The Senate side of the Cap- 
itol have had under debate and consideration this resolution, and 
the greater part of the past week was occupied. On Friday even- 
ing that discussion was closed and a vote taken, and the reso- 
lution adopted by a vote of 47 to 32, being a majority of 15 votes, 
10 Senators not voting. On the next day (Saturday) the same 
was transmitted to this House and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

To-day the same is reported back by the committee, and under 
rules reported to this House by the Committee on Rules and 
adopted we are called upon to take a vote at 5 o'clock. Hence but 
a few hours are permitted to membersin the discussion of the very 
important principles embraced in the propositions and policies 
outlined in the concurrent resolution which is the subject of this 
debate. This resolution is no new matter. It covers no new 
field, and presents no subject for consideration not hitherto famil- 
iar to the student of our history for the last thirty-five years. It 
is simply a reprint of what is known to the whole country as the 
Matthews resolution, passed in 1878 by the Republican party when 
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it had the control of Congress and President Hayes was the Chief 
Executive. Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, in hot 
blood and with vehement language, denounce the motives and 
purposes of the author of this resolution, Senator TELLER, and in 
this same spirit arraign its supporters both in the Senate and in 

his House. They wantto know what good can possibly be accom- 
plished by thrusting this matter upon Congress and the country 
just at this time. 

They say that the only purpose, the only design, that can actu- 
ate the Democrats, Silver Republicans, and Populists to join in 
a this matter at this time is the hope of securing some po- 

itical advantage, of manufacturing some campaign material, and 
this at the expense of the national honor and maintenance of the 

ublic faith, Under these circumstances itis not only permissible, 
But demanded by the exigencies of the situation, to recall the rea- 
sons assigned for the adoption of similar resolutions in 1878, At 
that time the dangerous tendencies of which the beens of this 
country are now complaining were so manifest and threatening, 
to wit, the disposition of our public authorities and those charged 
with the duties of enforcing the law then, as now, upon the stat- 
ute books of the nation, to ignore their official obligations as well 
as the rights of the great mass of the people, and in defiance of 
the supreme mandates of both, to yield up the most sacred right 
possessed by the Government, that of the option to redeem the 
Government obligations as they matured in the money of the con- 
tract, in the lawful legal-tender money—gold and silver—stipu- 
lated in the bond and provided in the law, and give to the shylock 
creditor of that day what he then and has ever since claimed, the 
right to exact in payment of his bonds whatever kind of money 
he chose to select. 

Wise and patriotic statesmanship then as now foresaw the in- 
evitable disaster that must certainly follow the surrender of such 
essential prerogatives, and, asa means of checking this threatened 
abuse of power, this perversion of the law, this violation of the 
rights of the Government, sought the adoption of the Matthews 
resolution, expressing the sense of the American people upon the 
subject of what they then thought was perfectly consistent with 
national! honor and the public faith. This resolution, I again re- 
peat, was identical with the one now under consideration. 

I have read a full text of the preamble and resolution presented. 
It will certainly not be seriously contended that the preamble does 
not correctly and accurately recite the facts. It states the sub- 
stance of the acts of Congress under which the bonds of the United 
States have been issued and calls attention to the act of 1869 
which declared such bonds to be payable in coin. Then follows 
the resolution which forms the subject of this debate and contro- 
versy. The sole question presented for consideration under this 
resolution relates to the payment or refunding of the public debt 
of the United States. It does not in terms involve any question 
as to any other class of debts or obligations. Whatever may be 
the effect of the enforcement of the policy contemplated by the 
declaration of this resolution, its merits should be considered 
with reference alone to the subject to which it relates. With this 
purpose in view, it is of the first importance to understand the 
nature, character, and amount of the 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


This information is furnished through the official reports of the 
Treasury Department. According to the last report of the Treas- 
urer of the United States—and this statement is supplemented by 
the recent statements of Secretary Gage in his hearing before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency—the interest-bearing debt 
of the United States consisted of $847,365,130, exclusive of the 
Pacific railroad bonds. These are also substantially the figures 
given by President McKinley in his annual message sent to Con- 
gress at this session on December 6, 1897. Here is what he said: 


Of our interest-bearing obligations the figures are even morestriking. On 
July 1, 1866, the principal of the interest-bearing debt of the Government 
was $2,332,331,208. On the Ist day of July, 1893, this sum had been redu 
to $585,087,100, or an aggregate reduction of Ee The interest- 
bearing debt of the United States on the Ist ay of December, 1897, was 
$847,365.620. The Government money now outstanding (December 1) consists 
of $346,681,016 of United States notes, $107,793,280 of Treasury notes issued by 
authority of the law of 1890, $384,963,504 of silver certificates, and $61,280,761 of 
standard silverdollars. (See page 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session 
Fifty-fifth Congress.) 


The items of this interest-bearing debt are as follows: 


Rate of | 


: Amount out- 
interest. | 


standing. 


When payable. 


Title. 


Per cent. 
Funded loan of 1891 2 


Funded loan of 1907 
Refunding certificates 


i Option of United | $25,364, 500.00 
States. 

4! July 1, 1907 
Convertible ...... i 
Feb. 1, 1904 100, 000, 000. 00 
Feb. 1, 1925 162, 315, 400. 00 


w+ nance snneeesee-| 847,365, 130.00 
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It may serve to still further elucidate and simplify the under- 
standing of the situation to examine somewhat more in detail 
this table. Tho first item embraced is the one of $25,364,500, 
The bonds included in making up this amount are dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1876, and the following is a copy of one of them: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to ——,, or autens, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Con @ycss 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approwed 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act rae anuary 20, 1871,” and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of Eopromber, 
A. D. 1891, in coin of the standard value of the United States on July 14, 
1870, with interest in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate 
of four-and-a-half per centum ae annum, payable quarterly, on the first day 
of December, March, June, and September in each year. e ace and 
interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 

These bonds fell due in 1891, and were continued by mutual 
agreement between the Secretary of the Treasury and the holders. 
The —— memorandum was printed across the face of these 
bonds: 


At the request of and for value received by the owner of this bond, the same 
is continued during the pleasure of the Government, to bear interest at the 
rate of two (2) per centum per annum from September 2, 1891, as provided in 
Treasury Circular No. 99, dated July 2, 1891. P 

From an inspection of this exhibit it will be observed that the 
principal and interest of this series of bonds are not only payable 
in coin by the express stipulations of the contract, but that the 
same, now amounting to over $25,364,500, are now due and 
ought to and should be paid. 

The second item of the public indebtedness amounts to $559,- 
640,100, and consists of bonds issued July 1, 1877, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, payable quarterly. These 
bonds will mature in 1907; and I now insert in the REcoRD a copy 
of one of this series of bonds, which is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, July Ist, 1877. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to or ensigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of July, A. D. 
1907, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, 
with interest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 
four per centum per annum, ~——— quarterly, on the first day of October, 
January, April, and July in each year. The Binet and interest are ex- 
empt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as 
from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


Transferable on the books of this office. 

The third item in the table is es amounting 
to the sum of $45,130, and consists of what are known as refunding 
certificates, drawing 4 per cent interest and convertible into 4 per 
cent bonds of the United States, of which the following is a copy: 

APRIL 1, 1879. 

This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has coon Aepetn’ with the 

Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, 1879. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Treasurer of the United States. 
Act of February 26, 1879. 
Reyister of the Treasury. 


Convertible, with accrued interest at four per cent per seem. into four 
r cent bonds of the United States issued under the acts of July 14, 1870,and 
ro be 


anuary 20,1871, upon presentation at the office of the 

Washington, D. C., in sums of $50 or multiples thereof. 

These certificates being convertible into bonds of the descri 
tion given, I presume no one would contend that they are not su 
ject to the same construction as that of the bonds themselves. 

The fourth item of this national indebtedness consists of the 
bonds issued under the Cleveland Administration, in 1894 and 1895, 
amounting to the sum of $100,000,000, dra 5 per cent inter- 
est and falling due in 1904. These are the bonds, or of them, 
that were issued to aid in maintaining the $100,000,000 gold re- 
serve. Of these bonds the following is a copy: 


f the U.S 


FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to , or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of entitled ‘An act to 
rovide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved Jan four- 
mth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,”’ approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
amended by the act of January twentieth, teen hundred and seventy-one, 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the ted States after first 
Feb , nineteen hun and four, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of a 
centum per annum, —— quarterly on the first day of February, May, 
August, and November in each year. The pene interest are exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well 


as from 
taxation any form or under State, municipal, or authority. 
Transferable ay the books of thin chloe ” ’ : 


The fifth and last item in this table of indebtedness is the $162,- 
315,400, consisting of the series of bonds issued under Cleveland's 
Administration in the years 1895 and 1896 and drawing 4 per cent 
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interest, due in 1925. This was the last bond issue, and it, too, 
like its predecessor, was made to replenish and sustain the mini- 
mum of the gold-reserve fund of $100,000,000. The following isa 
copy of this series of bonds: 

WasuHincTon, D. C., February 1, 1895. 

FOUR PERCENTS OF 1885. 

1000} THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to , or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved January four- 
teenth, eighteen hund and seventy-five, vane one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth cig teen hundred and seventy ane 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of 
February, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the standard value 
of the United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of four 
per centum per annum, payable quarterly on the first day of February, May, 
August,and November in each year. The princi and interest are exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation inany form by or under State, municipal, orlocalauthority. Trans- 
ferable on the books of this office. 

Now, I have given a complete list of the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Government—all the outstanding bonds and interest- 
bearing obligations to which the Teller resolution, the resolution 
now pending, refers. Notwithstanding the plain terms and con- 
ditions contained in theseveral obligations, the Republican party, 
as represented upon the floor of this House, are found presenting 
an unbroken phalanx in —— to the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. .No member across the aisle has yet had the courage, if he 
has the conviction, to break away from his party leadership, to dare 
to utter one word of protest against the demands of the money 
power, the insatiable, unrelenting, and remorseless exactions of 
the organized syndicate of creditor and capital. 

Oh, you say that this is an effort to discredit national honor and 
violate the public faith; that the creditor, the bondholder, the 
men holiding contracts for the payment of money are entitled to 
be paid in the best money recognized by the commercial world; 
that national integrity, honor, and the public faith require, nay, 
demand, the payment of the Government obligations in gold; 
that this is the only sound, honest money recognized to-day by the 

eat commercial nations, and that our Government should not 
Foaak with its creditors. He who would thus insinuate that the 
supporters of the declaration contained in this resolution have or 
ever have had any purpose or intention of acting in any other than 
the very best faith toward the creditor class of this country, of 
being moved or influenced by a other than the purest and best 
motives, and impelled by the highest considerations of the public 
good, are flying in the face of the public record of the party and 
of all its most distinguished leaders, who at this time are assum- 
ing the exclusive championship of the national honor. 

t is well, when we are compelled to sit and listen to the very 
eloquent and operons sincere appeals made by our friends upon 
the other side of the Chamber, warning us of the minority of the 
perfidy, bad faith, and dishonesty of the propositions made, and 
of our proposed action in relation to this resolution. that we re- 
mind them that at the time these bonds were issued the law of 
July 14, 1870, was in full force and was the law that authorized 
their issue. I call ial notice to the fact that in each of these 
bonds is contained the express stipulation that it— 


= neeeumalas in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 
. wn, 


[1000, 


1925] 
No. — 








Now, how are aed ae to ascertain and determine as to the 
coin in which the emption is to be made or may be made? 
There is only one way. To determine this recourse must be had 
to the law in force at the time. At this time, to wit, July 14, 1870, 
the law of 1837 upon the subject of coi wasinfullforce. This 
law remained upon the statute book and was an element that en- 
tered into the essence of every contract made and debt contracted 
during its existence. It was not repealed until the act of Febru- 
ary 12, 1878, striking down and demonetizing the silver dollar, was 
enacted. The law then, as it had stood from the foundation of the 
Government and the establishment of the mint in 1792, was the 
only law in force on July 14, 1870, defining the standard money 
of the country. 

‘This law provided, as it had done during all these years of our 
history, that the silver dollar of 412} grains was at that time a 
standard of value and a full legal tender in this country in the 
payment of all debts, both public and private. The silver dollar 
was the recognized standard, and silver and gold were coined on 
terms of equality, and constituted our double coinage or bimetal- 
lic system of finance. Therefore, no man capable of reason—at 
least no lawyer or gentleman worthy of holding a seat in the legis- 
lative halls of this nation—can dare say, without self-stultification, 
that under the law of the contract, as well as the terms of the 
bonds, these obligations, each and every one of them, are not pay- 
able in silver equally with gold. 

But thatisnotall. If any room for possible doubt or uncertainty 
existed under the law at the time in force and the express stipu- 


lations of the bonds, this was forever set at rest by the act of 1869, 
This was an act which violated the personal rights of every citizen 
and taxpayer in the land. It was oneamong the first of themany 
vicious enactments, born of the spirit of greed and selfishness, 
which have borne such bitter fruit and wrought such widespread 
ruin to the substantial industries of the country and paved the 
way to the present gold-standard policy. It was this law that 
altered and changed the terms of the bonds representing tho in- 
debtedness of the country from debts payable in the lawful money 
into debts payable in coin. 

By this one act the bondholders were enriched by millions of 
dollars at the expense of the taxpayers in the enhancement of 
the value of their securities. The taxpayers were correspond- 
ingly impoverished by every cent thus added to the value of the 
Government bonds. It represents so much more of the sweat and 
toil of the farmer, laborer, and taxpayer in the way of tribute to 
pay this unearned increment thus legislated into the coffers of 
the rich and privileged. But, Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to 
say in respect to this act of 1869 that it was the first legislative 
declaration that gave the bondholder the right to claim pay in 
coin. 

And notwithstanding the unconscionable advantage it gave 
him; notwithstanding the wrong and injury entailed upon and 
borne without murmur by the great mass of the people, it was 
but a short time until these same highly favored and preferred 
self-sacrificing patriots became restless and impatient, and pre- 
suming upon a generous and magnanimous people, indulgent and 
confiding—emboldened by their former success and stimulated by 
their constantly increasing desire to secure governmental favor- 
itism, they set about to have these coin bonds so interpreted and 
construed as to mean gold, instead of gold and silver, as the plain 
meaning appeared upon their face. Every artful device was em- 
ployed; every scheme their fertile minds could invent was readily 
resorted to to raise a question upon which to hinge a hope by 
which they might be able to persuade the Government officials to 
recognize their right to demand redemption of their securities in 
gold coin. So persistent were the efforts and so powerful the in- 
fluence of the enthroned oligarchy of wealth, no less unscrupulous 
than powerful, that in order to intercept any further agitation 
and forestall the possibility of consummating such a robbery, the 
people of the United States, anticipating the danger of the situa- 
tion, through their Representatives and Senators, caused to be 
enacted the law of 1869. This law, in part, provides—I quote as 
follows: 

The faith of the United States is onmanty pledged to the payment in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing in- 
terest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the 
isstie of any such obligations has expressly provided that the same may be 
paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 

This was the law generally referred to and spoken of as an ‘‘Act 
to strengthen the public credit,” of March 18, 1869. 

On January 29, 1878, this same resolution, now pending before 
this House, was presented to this House and oun Mr. McKin- 
ley, now President McKinley, then a member of Congress, sup- 

orted and voted for it, as did many other of his Republican col- 
eagues. The Ohio Republican State convention, held on August 
1, 1877, demanded ‘‘the remonetization of silver,” which was 
equivalent to an express demand for the repeal of the gold mono- 
metallic coinage law of February 12, 1873, and if it had been car- 
ried into full effect would have operated asa full and complete 
repeal of that law. 

As the two most prominent public men and eminent statesmen 
of their party from the State of Ohio, if not of the nation, William 
McKinley, now President McKinley, and John Sherman, now Sec- 
retary of State, have for many years been conspicuous leaders of 
their party and potent factors in shaping and controlling the finan- 
cial policies of that party, and are at this time standing at the 
head of the present Administration, a still further examination of 
the public record of both will not be unprofitable at this time, 
especially in reference to this subject of money and their relations 
to it and understanding of it. Mr. McKinley entered Congress in 
1877. He forthwith began to advocate and vote to modify the 
Republican coinage law of 1873 and to restore silver coinage. A 
special session of Congress was called to meet on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1877. A bill was presented to this House for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. On November 5, Mr. BLAND, of Mis- 
souri, moved to suspend the rules so as to enable the House to pass 
the bill. The rules were suspended and the bill was passed with- 
out consideration by a committee and without debate (a very unu- 
sual proceeding, on the motion of a Democrat) by a vote of 163 to 34. 

Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, was recorded in favor of the bill, while 
Mr. Garfield, his colleague from the same State, was recorded in 
opposition to it. This bill formed the basis of what afterwards 
became the Bland-Allison law of 1878. When it reached the Sen- 
ate, it met with serious opposition from the enemies of silver money 
and was amended so as to provide for the purchase and coinage of 
$2,000,000 every month. When it was returned to the House, 
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Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, then amember of the House, moved 
to lay the bill, with Senateamendments, onthetable. This motion, 
which, if carried, would have put an end to silver legislation in that 
Congress, was defeated by a vote of yeas 71, nays 205. Mr. McKin- 
ley, of Ohio, voted against laying this bill on the table. 

On this roll call, as on the other, Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, and Mr. 
ReeEpD, of Maine, are recorded against the silver bill. The bill 
was passed and President Hayes returned the bill to the House 
with a veto message February 28, 1878. The bill was passed over 
the veto by a vote of 196 yeas and 73 nays. Mr. McKinley again 
voted to override the veto. Mr. Sherman, then at the head of the 
Treasury, says, in his Autobiography, page 623: 

I 4id not agree with the President in his veto of this bill. 

Mr. McKinley, as a member of the committee on resolutions in 
the Republican national convention of 1888, reported a resolution, 
which was adopted, denouncing the Cleveland Administration 
for its efforts, as they denominated them, to demonetize silver. 
Again, in the Fifty-first Congress, Mr. McKinley became. chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and Means, and on June 
5, 1889, when the resolution of the Committee on Rules fixing a 
day for the consideration of the Sherman silver bill was under 
discussion, he said: 

It is a resolution to give to the House of Representatives an opportunity 
to pass a bill which shall take all of the silver bullion of the United States, 
all the silver product of the United States, and utilize that silver for mone- 
tary purposes and put it into circulation for the movementof the business of 
the country. It is to give to the people of the a not $2,000,000 poe 


but to give them four and one-half millions monthly, or two and one-ha 
millions more than what is now provided by existing law. 


Again, on June 24, Mr. McKinley said: 

I am for the largest use of silver in the cureency of the ena! I would 
not dishonor it. I would give it equal credit and honor with gold. I would 
make no discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money, and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard, and I believe a conference will accom- 
plish these purposes, 

Again, quoting from a speech of Secretary Sherman, made in 
the United States Senate and incorporated in his work on Finance 
and Taxation, at page 530, he says: 

Take one-half of the solid money of the world out of existence; take the 
sole standard of more than two-thirds of the human race, reduce it to a base 
metal. and the effect upon the commerce of the world would be incalculable. 
These two metals—gold and silver—have traveled side by side from the be- 
rrinning of time; the records of human history do = back to a time when 
they did not move together. They have varied in value, sometimes one and 
Fometimes the other being higher; but they have gone on, gold the money of 
the rich, silver the money of the poor, the one to measure acquired wealth, 
the other to measure the daily necessities of life; and, sir, no act of Parlia- 
ment, although it may disturb for a moment the relation of these two metals 
to each other, nothing but an act of God,can destroy the use of both of them 
by mankind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this statement of Senator Sherman made on 
the floor of the Senate—not inconsiderately in the heat of acri- 
monious debate, but calmly and deliberately made, as most of his 
public declarations are—is a record of the history of human ex- 
perience in reference to the use of the two metals for monetary 
purposes, as well as the emphatic declaration of his approval of 
the policy which had always prior thereto by all — parties 
recognized their use as money metals, the one the equal of the 
other. The fact stated by him that at times they varied in value, 
that they periodically fluctuated in value, but emphasizes the 
well-known fact familiar to all observers of the operation of the 
system of bimetallic money, and well illustrates the necessity and 
importance of the system to the we They automatically 
regulate and control each other and, by the operation of the law 


of supply and demand, the same as applies to trade and commerce, 


keep each other substantially at a parity. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Sherman used the following language in a letter written March 
80, 1868, to Dr. Mann: 
Unitep STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1868. 
Dear Sir: I was pleased toreceive your letter. My personalinterestsare 
the same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be influenced by them. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination; and I feel 
=— sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried be- 
ore a court. I send my views as fully stated inaspeech. Your idea that 
we propose to repudiate or violate a promise whey we offer to redeem the 
principal in legal tenders is erroneous. I think th ndholder violates his 
promise when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the 
bonds. If the case is to be decided by tho law, I am right; if it is to be de- 
cided by Jay Cooke’sadvertisement, lam wrong. I hate repudiation or any- 
thing like it; but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by 
fear of undeserved epithets. If wnder the law as it stands the holders of the 
five-twenties car be paid in gold, then we are repudiatorsif we pro to pay 
otherwise. If the bondholder can legally demand only the kind of money he 
yaid, then he is a repudiator and extortioner to demand more valuable money 


han he gave. 
Yours, truly, JOHN SHERMAN. 
Here, Mr. Speaker, are the authentic statements and repeated 
declarations of leading and distinguished members of the part 
now in the majority in this House—honored far above their fel- 
lows—upon the question of our duty to preserve and maintain the 
coinage of silver money along with gold and its e€ect upon the 
general business conditions of the country. In-view, therefore, of 
the existing law and the stipulations of the interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the Government, which are the only debts to which 


this resolution refers; in view, also, of the further fact, which 
may be remembered in this connection, that originally the holders 
of most of these os paid therefor not to exceed the sum 
of 40 cents to the dollar, while the soldiersand thousands.of others 
about that time were paid in a depreciated caren the proposi- 
tion contained in the resolution is so — and simple, so just and 
equitable, that no on¢écan deny the absolute justice of it; and the 
great wonder is that it finds any ee of the pergie upon 
this floor to oppose it. All admit t the letter of the law and 
what those who choose to bitterly oppose its passage term the 
technical terms of the bonds authorize the Government to redeem 
and pay these geen in silver dollars the same as gold dollars. 
No one, not one of you who antagonize the passage of the resolu- 
tion, has dared to claim that this is nottrue; on the contrary, you 
freely admit its truth. 

Mr. DINGLEY, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
to which this resolution was referred, and by it reported back to 
this House with the report that it do not pass, in his speech in the 
opening of this discussion in opposition, both as the chairman and 
leader of the Republican majority on the floor, frankly admitted 
that the Government, under the letter of the law and technical 
terms of the a have tke a right to so pay and 
redeem these bonds. t me quote what he does say in order to 
be accurate. Here it is: 

Let it » oe in mind, then, a -_ woes aoe ——— for = 

secur an expression gress as wer or rl Ss 
TT the Govenuunent alien as to the payment of its obligations or as to what 
may bedeclaredilegal tender. Itis dust in the eyes of our people and 
of the world to me that we are d ning a question of 
of technical right. No onedenies that this or any other nation 
to pay in full or any part.or none of its obligations in 
or copper, according to its 
a sovereign nation. Its ob. 
and good faith. 


Again he says, in this same speech: 

Bear in mind that we are discussing this question from the point of honor 
and good faith and not from the point of power or technical legal right, for 
I have already said that the Government can do as it pleases. 

Mr. DiIneéLEy does not pretend to discuss the ss from 
a strictly legal point, but, conceding the technical legal right to 
be against him, pitches his whole argument on what he says is 
the higher and more patriotic grounds—upon the plane of honor 
and public morals. 

He urges in support of his contention that public faith and na- 
tional we require the Government to redeem all these out- 

o lige 


wer or even 

the power 
gold or silver or paper 
ure. Payment can not be enforced nst 
tions are measured by its own sense of honor 


standing tions in gold. Now, I contend that because gold, 
by a systematic conspiracy among the capitalists of the world, has 
become the sole unit of value, measuring all other property, in 
which the United States, without the assent of the people, joined 
in 1873, it gives no legal or moral right or support to any such 
claim. The Republican party, no longer able to disguise or con- 
ceal its real position upon this question, has at last frankly con- 
fessed its past duplicity and come out into the open, and without 
eo NH ne or evasion aligned itself. They now openly avow 

at hitherto they sought to evade by ingenious platform subter- 
fuges and campaign platitudes. 

Like his precessors, who, under cover of concealment, sought 
and secured his elevation to the Presidency, McKinley never fully 
appeared in the open upon this — until the usual annual 
banquet was given at the city of New York on January 27 last by 
the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which he was the distinguished 
guest of honor. At this banquet, where, it is said through the 
public prints, a thousand plates were laid,each costing from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars, the President, moved, as I Caer, by the 
inspiration of the occasion, made a speech, in which, after ex- 
pressing his sense of extreme satisfaction at the cordial character 
of his greeting, proceeded ys Nee someviews upon the financial 
question, and, among other things, said: fi 

There is another duty resting upon the National Government, to coin 
money and regulate ue . This duty requires that our Govern- 
ment shall late the value of its money by the standards of com- 
mercial honesty and national honor. The money of the United States is and 
must forever be unquestionedand unassailable. If doubts remain, they must 
be removed. If weak places are discovered, they must be stre ned. 
Nothing should ever tempt us, = ever will tempt us, to scale down 
the sacred debt of the nation through a technicality. Whatever ma 
be the angnege of the contract, the States will discharge all its obit 
gations in the currency recognized asthe best throughout thecivilized world 
at the time of payment. 

Now, Mr. § er, the country need not suffer further suspense 
as to the ition of the President, nor need it longer doubt that 
a ‘ect ony exists between the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, upon the money question. Mr. Gage. 
an on ee and co us man, first announced to the country 
the policy of his party a ee lines, either as a medium 
or master, when he presented his bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and in his statement made before that\commit- 
tee proclaimed its object and purpose to be to more securely fasten 
— the country the present existing gold standard and to remove 

doubts upon that subject. Now, as soon as the opportune 
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time arrived, the President announces his full concurrence, with 
the further assurance that, ‘‘ notwithstan 
contract, the United States will obh 
currency recognized as the best throughout the civilized world at 
the time of it.” 

Followin. ee comes the present resolution, which compels the 
members of this House toopenly declare whether they will indorse 
and stand by Secretary Gage and the President in their avowed 
purpose to tly establish the gold-standard policy in this 
country or take sides in favor of the resolntion d ing that it 
is the right as well as the bounden duty of this Government to 
observe the terms aon its ae and my <= a old 

ayment and discharge of its o ions use 
aol alver Ssiepeeniiall amall ota icemeaniaael at the present 
existing ratio and fineness, and to restore the free and u ted 
coinage of the latter at a like ratio and fineness, in the interest of 
the whole people—in the interest of the farmer, the factory, the 
laborer, the taxpayer, and in the promotion of the welfare of agri- 
culture and all the material industries of the country. 

The issue is fairly and squarely made up. Can anyone doubt 


the result of a fair trial at the bar of public opinion? This ques- 
tion, like all other questions invol matters of such ount 


importance, will not be finally ed until settled right. The 
fate of this resolution is doomed in this House. It is and will be 
defeated by the unanimous vote, with a possible ex on here 
and there, of the Republican majority. Already we have been 
assured by the d i gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Jonn- 
son] that the verdict is made up and only awaits recording. I 
believe he is right. Iam sure he has not misjudged the temper 
of his friends and associates n this floor. 

But when they tell us that defeat of this resolution here will 
forever silence the silver agitation, that it will forever end the 
contest between the free-silver heresy and gold-standard ortho- 
doxy, as they put, I reply that a cause is not always won or 
lost with the first battle. Such engagement often but serves to 
more thoroughly arouse the temporarily routed forces, to sound 


the alarm, and — the sense of impending Such we 
believe will be the effect of this i © between the 
national banks and Government-bond. hol upon the one hand 


and the great body of the people upon the other, for, after all, this 
is the issue, this the contest. No impartial observer can survey 
the situation and view the present drift and condition of things 
and avoid this conclusion. 

The impression now more generally prevails and the contention 
is now more persistently made than ever before that the bond- 
holders of the nation are favored creditors, and the —- to 
pay them in gold, while the officers, pensioners, laborers, and 
soldiers of the Government have been and can be paid in anything 
that is lawful money, is arousing a deep sense of its injustice. 

But this is not all. We find in the national platform of the Re- 
publican party adopted at Minneapolis, Minn., June 7, 1892, on 
which Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, was re i , a reaf- 
firmation by that party of its position upon this question. In the 
fourth plank of the platform there adopted we find this to be the 
expression of the Republican party upon the subject of the cur- 
rency: 

FREE AND SAFE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The American " 
on te eet Se atten cee Sarto ort 
money, with such restrictions and under such to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals so that the purchasing and ene ae of the dollar, 


whether of silver, or paper, shall be at The interest of 
country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that 


the producers of t) 
Gevernment shall as good as 


every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the 
any other. e commend the wise wh already taken by our 


Government to secure an international conference to adopt such measures 
as will insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money 


throughout the world. 

_in this declaration the party reaffirm their faith and belief in 
bimetallism and assert that they favor both gold and silver as 
standard money. They further declare not only their own fidelity 
to this policy, but = that the American by tradition and 
interest favor it. Of course they do. They have always done so. 
They do so no less to-day than when this platform was adopted 
and this declaration was made; but, strange to say, that now, in 
less than six years since this solemn pledge was made, we find the 
leaders of that and the members of this House upon the Re- 
publican side t asserting that bimetallism is an impossible 
thing; that it is neither ble nor desirable; that it never 
a existed in this country—that is to say, that it has never existed 
n the sense that both metals, both gold and silver, were practi- 
cally in concurrent circulation. 

Still stranger, if possible, to hear repeated in this discussion by 
Republicans that the restoration of free coi in this country 
alone, without the consent and concurrence of the other leading 
commercial nations of the world, would produce a panic beside 
which the panic of 1893 was ity itself; that such remone- 
tization of silver would depreciate the currency and reduce the 
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hasing and debt-paying power of every dollar of the United 
tates, notes, greenbacks, and all other forms of money, one-half, 
and thereby bring ruin and devastation to the whole country— 
drive the gold away and throw upon our markets the securities 
held abroad and utterly destroy our credit. 

They picture all the horrors that the human fancy is capable of 
inventing as the results sure to follow in the wake of such a step, 
and yet assume that they are in favor of the same thing if it can be 
accomplished throrgh an international agreement, and strangely 
maintain or attempt to maintain that all these dire results will be 
averted if suchinternational bimetallismcanbesecured. They not 
only make this contention, but further admit that such restoration 
of free coinage would be a most desirable consummation, would be 
a most beneficent blessing, not only to the people of this country, 
but to the whole civilized world. The question naturally arises, 
and suggests the inquiry to the mind of one curious to under- 
stand the force of this logic, how can international bimetallism 
be of such advantage; how can it bring to the American people 
such beneficent results, except through its operation in restoring 
to the country an increased volume of circulating metallic stand- 
ard money—money constituting the measure of value of all other 
commodities—money that according to the teachings of all the 

eat economic writers and authors upon the subject from the 

ays of Aristotle to McKinley is the essential measure of all 
values. 

If, as contended, international bimetallism shall be accom- 
plished, if it shall come by the international route, and coming in 
this way, shall bring healing in its wings, a panacea for the ills, 
all the financial ills with which the country has been afflicted 
since its destruction in 1873, it must be for the reason that then 
the peopleand the country will have been restored back to the con- 
ditions which we enjoyed prior to the demonetization of silverin 
1873. It must be because of the fact that such restoration will be 
accompanied with a return of the opportunities to the people that 
such a system guarantees, with a restoration of values to all forms 
of property, and the prices of the products of agriculture, labor, 
and all the commodities of the wealth-producing industries of the 
country, of which they were deprived by the independent action 
of this nation, by the separate and independent action of the Con- 
gress of the United States, without the consent of her own people 
it may be conceded, but doubtless with the connivance and at the 
instance of foreign nations. 

If it is right and proper that silver coinage may be restored and 
the silver dollar rehabilitated and clothed with the sovereign 
function of money, with the attributes of money, with the full 
ae quality in the payment of all debts, and again placed 
side by side with the gold dollar, where Senator Sherman said 
it had traveled from time immemorial throughout all history; 
if this can be properly done through an international agreement 
and the bondholder thus compelled to accept the silver dollar thus 
remonetized, can there be any good sense in reason, law, or mor- 
als why the same can not, onght not, to be accomplished with- 
out the consent or agreement of other nations? The only reason 
urged, as I have already stated, by those opposing this resolution, 
by the men who claim they are yet the friends of free silver by in- 
ternational agreement, why they are unable to support the same 
is that it is not right; that it is in violation of the national honor 
and in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

Why, my friends, when and where did you first come to this 
conclusion? When did it occur to you or your party that a con- 
tract made and entered into with the public creditor by which 
he became the owner of bonds purchased on a gold and silver 
basis, and with a currency measured in the value of these two 
coins as the legal-tender, standard money of the country, and with 

the perfect understanding expressed in the body of these bonds 
that they were payable at the option of the Government in either 
gold or silver—when, I say, did it first dawn upon your intelli- 
gence that the proposition to enforce the contract with these par- 
ties so clearly and plainly written in the bonds would be a breach 
of national honor and public faith? Certainly no such warrant 
can be found in any of the political platforms of your party or 
public utterances of your President prior to his election to hi 
present high position. 

Certainly no such a monstrous proposition can be found in the 
utterances of any of the political platforms of your party in any 
State of the Union where the question was submitted to the ver- 
dict of the country at the ballot box. No, sir; you have invari- 
ably so shaped your party platforms upon this subject as to be 
understood and lead the voters to believe that your position was 
as expressed in this resolution; that is to say, that the bondhoider 
should be compelled to accept in redemption of his bonds the 
money of the contract, and not be permitted to demand and 
receive, in violation thereof, gold alone after its appreciation of 
more than 100 per cent. Why, sir, if there could be any doubt 
upon this question, in view of the already frequent and multiplied 
— from your platforms and the public utterances of party 

eaders, I might still further quote from the Republican State 
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platform of my own State, the State of Indiana, in 1890. In this 
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No, Mr. S$ er, the truth of the matter is, and it can nolonger 







platform, adopted at the Republican State convention held at the | be disgui or obscured, even if the Administration now in oil 
capital, Indianapolis, in this year, with President Harrison then | power had any such disposition, that the policy to-day advocated 
a candidate, onli the only formidable candidate of his party, for 





y the Republican party is not the policy of the party of Lincoln, of the 





































reelection, this resolution was contained in that platform upon | Seward, Grant, and many other eminent statesmen of their day pe 

this subject: = this most os = of national eee It - a oat 

> : : the policy of the ulators and manipulators of s and bon > aa 

We cordially commend the action of Republicans in Congress on the sub- ing wi 

ject of free wolinan. The law recently enacted was passed in spite of persist- | ON all street and the money centers of London. It is the policy oan be 

ent Democratic opposition. Under its beneficent influence silver has rapidly | of the national banks, who have ever sought and now seek the ex- t be 
approached the gold standard of value, farm products are advancing in no 


clusive control of the currency of the country. It is the same old to thin 
fight of Jackson and the national banks of his day, without a Jack- electe 
son in the Presidential chair to stand with the people 


price, and commerce is feeling the impulse of increased prosperity. It will 
add more than $50,000,000 annually of sound money currency to the amount 
in circulation among the people, and is a long, yet prudent, step toward free 











































coinage. The policy of to-day is the culmination of the tacit understand- je me 
“We cordially commend the action of the Republicans in Con- | ing between the money power, in its various guises and forms, from t 
gress on the subject of free coinage,” referring to the free coinage | and the men whose election to high pe in this Government and se 
of silver money, and having reference to the silver legislation of | were due tothe influence and —— that money power. Secre- in this 
1878 and under the act of 1890. This would now be a strange | tary Gage, himself a national banker, at the head of one of the But 
utterance in the new creed of the Republican party. Then you | most powerful financial institutions of its kind in the city of police 
said that this partial restoration of the free coinage of silver under | Chicago, was chosen as the chief fiscal agent of the Government, Laat 
the law of 1878 and the act of 1890 had rapidly advanced the price | a very satisfactory selection, indeed, to the beneficiaries of the pro- have} 
of silver until it approached the gold standard of value. Then | posed policy; a man of unquestioned honesty and character, no the T: 
you said that asa result of this slight recognition of silver at the | doubt, and of thorough training and practical knowledge in all ently 
Government mints farm products had advanced in price and a | matters pertaining to his profession, but of no knowledge, ex porta 
new impulse was given trade and commerce. Then you said that | rience, or reputation as a statesman—at least, none known to the refuse 
the $50,000,000 of silver money added to the circulating medium | country—withsympathies, by education, association, and business, reden 
of the people increased by that amount the sound currency of the | with the policy now openly sought to be fixed upon the country. cout 
couutry. His duties being confined to the administration of the fiscal af- holde 
Now you contend that the silver dollar, but for the pledge of | fairs of the Government, the collection and receipt of the revenues the g 
the Government to maintain the parity, is only worth 40 or 44 | and the proper — of them out, and to keep a proper account have 
cents to the dollar of gold, and that it is the culmination of cheek | and record of the same under the laws as they exist, he is early willa 
and gall to talk about affecting the price of silver by Congressional | found presenting to the Committee on Banking and Carrency of on th 
action; that silver bullion can not be affected in price by legisla- | this Congress his bill proposing a revision of the financial system pleni: 


tion, nor can legislation of any kind bring silver money on a par- 
ity with gold. Why, I ask you, if you are now right, did you say 
that the legislation of 1878 and 1890, which again threw open the 
mints of the Government to the coinage of silver money, after its 
suspension for five years from the date of demonetization, in 1873, 


and radical changes in the currency. This bill, proposed by Sec- often 
retary Gage and introduced in the House on December 16, 1897, is All 
entitled ‘‘A bill to provide for the refunding of the national debt authe 
for establishing a redemption fund and a division of issue and 


redemption in the Treasury of the United States, and to modify aa 





when it was at a premium of 2 cents over that of gold, and au- | existing laws respecting national banks, and for other — but, | 
thorized, not its free coinage, I concede you, but authorized its| This bill evidently embodies the views of the present Administra- redu: 
coinage from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 per month—that this action | tion, as it is presented and pressed by the Secretary of the Treas- bank 
of the Government had so intreased the price of silver that it | ury, and in his statement before the committee in explanation of ditio 
nearly approached in value that of gold, and that but for the dis- | its purpose and provisions there can be no doubt of its general whic 
crimination and unjust limitation still left upon its coinage would | tenor and scope and the object of its introduction, for here is what otic 
have again fully restored it to a parity with gold—why, again I | he says in the very beginning of his statement: p 
ask you, did you then declare that this increase in the volume of Secretary GAGe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the esc! 
standard silver ee it was — a by these laws, and objects Ihave in mind in the series of provisions offered by me are four in tory 
ever since has been and now is under the law full legal-tender | =¥™ber: . Ame 
money in the payment of all debts, public and private—increased miner en tinen pian bodvtc end Tere ae Rink pei nail tees Sonate aske 
the price of all the commodities of trade and commerce, if legis- | the credit of the United States both at home and abr dian 
lative action, as you now assert, has no effect on values? Is it| 2, To strengthen the Treasury in relation toitsdemand aities. in which I 
— that, having thus so completely reversed yourselves, you nee eae areas iimaniis Wak Gak oe tar te aoe te 1800 
ave such blind confidence in your new theories as that you can | necessary, the present large volume of silver certificates and silver dollars. had, 
be candid iu professing now to believe that the country will accept * * * . . ° ¢ es 
you at what you say? 4. To take an initial step toward a system of bank-note issues without the <= 
If you do, I for one think that Lam prepared to say that I know | cotditional deposit of public bonds ae security therefor. If we Prosper as 8 cam 
enough about the general intelligence and information of the | its expenditures and the public debt of the United States gradually reduced foal 
le of the country to warrant the statement, to warrant the | 2nd finally extinguished. Looking at the question wide 3 from my best my 
prediction, that you but deceive yourselves and not them. No | Bint ct knowledge and experience, 1 fool tat if these could be nacured the a 
specious argument of the advocates of any such a theory, however | safer and stronger than now, and that through the operation of national- to p 
4 ingeniously contrived or plausibly advanced, will find lodgment | bank note currency the commercial and industrial interests of the United ae 
: in the conscience or judgment of any disinterested and fair-minded | 5ttes would be greatly advantaged. ried 
i citizen. While technically true that of and initself an act of leg-| These statements or propositions serve to indicate the general Vv 
4 islation may not directly add value to or take value from any par- | outlines of the proposed measure of legislation, though a full wil 
4 ticular species of property, yet all know and must know that the | understanding of it can only be had by a careful study of the same. liev 
rk matter of money, its coinage, and the regulation of its value is | This bill contemplates the creation of a division of “issue and ten 
$ directly under the control of Congress, by the express provision | redemption” in the Treas rtment, to which will be trans- not 
x of the Constitution of the United States, and not one dollar would | ferred the gold-reserve fund, and to make this fund $125,000,000. ‘ apy 
exist but for the authority of law. _ This is to be used, substantially as now, in the redemption of the he 
The law therefore prescribes the kind of metal to be used, fixes | demand obligations of the Government. It further provides for no 
the weight and fineness of each of the different denominations of | the immediate retirement of $200,000,000 of the greenbacks, cover- tak 
coins authorized, and regulates the value by its stamp, and in | ing them in the “issue and redemption division;” and it further Ev 
this way creates certain conditions—creates a demand for use for | contemplates the ultimate retirement of all greenbacks and United hu 
monetary purposes, for instance, of gold and silver, the two metals | States demand notes, substituting therefor national-bank currency. cir 
mentioned in the Constitution of the United States and used} It further authorizes the refunding of all the outstanding Gov- ne! 
since the establishment of our Government. In this way the | ernment bonds, except the $262,000,000 issued under the Cleveland f 
value of the two metals is influenced favorably or unfavorably | Administration, by issuing United States bonds running ten years, wl 
according to the restrictions im upon the use of the one or | at 24 per cent interest. Without attempting to give in detail the vo 
the other. It does not operate differently to that of the rule which | various provisions of this measure, it will suffice to say that its is 
controls the prices of any other commodity; for gold and silver | whole purpose, scope, and intent is to permanently establish the or 
in their crude state, while denominated precious metals on account | gold standard in terms upon the le of this country, retire all wi 
of their scarcity and the inability of mankind to produce them in | the currency issued directly by the Government, and transfer to ca 
unlimited quantities, are, like all other substances, mere commod- | a system of national banks, of which the present shall constitute th 
ities. These are familiar facts to every intelligent reader and | a part, the power to issue and control the entire currency of tho wl 
thinker, but a knowledge of them is an element of strength in the ple. It is, as I have said, the final culmination of what has an 
belief and conviction of those who refuse to accept the theory m for many years suspected of the tendencies and purposes of m 






of the Republican party in its new and recent departure upon the 


) the Republican party, and it now only awaits the sanction of leg- | 
money question. 


islation enacted into law. 
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The question may be asked, Will this be done? The answer | rency as their own interests dictate, and by no other principle. 
would not be a difficult one if the Senate stood with the majority | No other principle can or will be laid down that they can or will 
of the House upon the subject, but it is well understood thatinthat | follow. If this were not so, it would prove a rare exception in the 
body there are a sufficient number of free-silver Senators and | history of human nature. Until human nature is changed and self- 
Populists who are standing with the Democrats of the Senate, as | ishness, avarice, and greed are no longer elements in our physical 
are the Free-Silver Republicans and Populists of this House stand- | being, this principle of personal interest will always play its part 
ing with us, and hence there can be no possible hope of the meas- | unless restrained by some strong and powerful environments. 
ure becoming a law at this session, and in view of this fact may | There may be some restrictions, such as the security of notes, the 
not be reported to the House from the committee. I am disposed | amount of capital, etc.. but the governing principle by which the 
to think it will not be; and I trust that when another Congress is | supply of currency will be controlled will be the interest not of 
elected it will be irrevocably doomed. Butitis now certain that no | the public but of the banks. — 
bill could pass this House as at present constituted, nor perhaps This is but the record of history written amid the sufferings 
any su uent Congress with a Republican majority, different | of agonizing men and women and helpless humanity wherever 
from the Gage bill, as it seems almost certain that it 1s the fixed | human selfishness has been enthroned. With the knowledge of 
and settled policy of the party to carry out the principles involved | the fact that they who control the volume of money have it in 
in this bill if any further legislation is had upon the subject. their power and can control all industry, trade, and commerce, is 

But it can make but little difference to the party whether this | it possible that our people will sanction the transfer of such power 
policy shall be crystallized into law or not, so farasthe mostobnox- | to the banking corporations and capitalistic syndicates of the 
ious feature of itis concerned, for those of the Administrations who | country? 
have been charged with the duties of administering the affairs of | lLanswer no. Iwill refuse to believe that a brave and patriotic 
the Treasury Department for the last fifteen years have persist- | people who love their country and its cherished institutions, who 
ently violated and ignored the law with reference to the most im- | revere the constitutional charter of their blood-bought freedom, 
portant function of that office in this, that they have continually | who still hold in cherished and affectionate remembrance the 
refused to exercise the option reserved to the Government in the | grand and glorious achievements of the patriotic spirit of 76 
redemption of the demand obligations and other debts against the | and the still later but no less exalted spirit of patriotic devotion 
same, and have surrendered up the same to the creditor and note | exhibited in the early sixties, will willingly surrender without 
holder, and thus brought upon the country all the evil effects of | protest to the grinding, heartless exactions of the money power 
the gold standard, as under this practice the gamblers in gold | and banking interests of the country; nor do I think that the 
have been able to hold up the Government at their own sweet | great mass of the common people will accept the policy now pre- 
willand pleasure, force it from time to time to issue bonds and go | vailing and proposed by the present Administration to be crys- 
on the markets to buy their gold by the sale of such bonds to re- | tallized into law as infiuenced and dictated by wise and patri- 
plenish the gold reserve, only to be repeated whenever and as | otic statesmanship, but will rather be constrained to view such 
often as they are able to corner the yellow metal. | policy and legislation as being influenced and inspired by the 

All this has been permitted, I repeat again, not only without | same combination of influences, fraud and stealth, that procured 
authority of law, but in the face of it, by the officials of the Gov- | the demonetization of silver in 1873, and are ready to accept the 
ernment under the specious pretense thut the same was essential! | wager of battle offered and will take it up in the coming contest; 
in order to maintain the equality of the currency of the country: | and in 1900, under the banner of that gallant leader and fearless 
but, really, as is the general belief, to still further degrade and | aivocate of the cause of the common people—William Jennings 
reduce the price of silverin the interest of that system—the national | Bryan—with the principles of the Chicago platform inscribed 
banking system—now proposed, which shall be invested with ad- | thereon, will marshal their forces and challenge to battle the 
ditional prerogatives and clothed with additional privileges, t> | enemies of our traditional and constitutional coinage of silver and 
which it is now proposed with all the self-complacency of patri- | gold at its present existing legal ratio, with an adequate and suf- 
otic duty to transfer the sovereign function of furnishing the | ficient supply of legal-tender Government notes convertible into 

ople their money. What the effect of this will be can better be | coin tosupply all the demands of business and commerce, and hurl 
Nescribed in the words of a careful student of our financial his- | them from place and power. 
tory, a distinguished writer, and at the time the president of the 
Amefican Bimetallic Union, Mr. Warner. In reply to questions ea 
asked by the sitting monetary commission, appointed by the In- | Payment of United States Bonds in Silver or Gold at the 
dianapolis convention, Mr. Warner, among other things, said: Option of the Government. 

I would not favor withdrawing the United States notes or the notes of 
189%. The United States notes are the best paper money this country ever = 
had, and no country ever had better. There is but one question to be con- spDrrea 
sidered in connection with such a currency, and that is, the proper regulation SPEECH 


of itsamount. That this currency by itself is not now excessive or redun- or 

dant is too manifest to require ———- or proof. The United States notes 

can not be withdrawn without adding toour bonded debt, and to issue bonds H 0 N Ww I ) V A N I ) I V E > 
to take up such a currency in order to allow banks to substitute for this 4 . . 4 4 iv, 
legal-tender currency their own nonlegal-tender promises to pay, would, in - Se2OTT 

my opinion, be madiness little lees than ortminal. is is pertinent to ask what OF MISSOURI, 

the public is to gain by the substitution of nonlegal-tender promises of banks ” - — »~ tae ate “ 

to pay for our present legal-tender currency? It would secm that the advan- In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

ts to the people of such a change, which must be costly at best, and likely Mond J 31 2 

to involve the most serious consequences, at any rate, while it is being car- Monday, January 31, 1598. 


ried out, ought to be clearly pointed out. The Honse having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
. . . . cd 
With the views thus expressed by Mr. Warner, I imagine there | 7— 


will be a general concurrence among all those persons who be- | Mr. VANDIVER said: 
lieve it unsafe to transfer to banks the power of issuing nonlegal-| Mr. Speaxer: Ever since the campaign of 1896 opened I have 


tender bank notes in lieu of our present legal-tender Treasury | been declaring, both publicly and privately. that this very ques- 
notes and greenback currency, and like him will be unable to | tion now before us, of the payment of Government obligations, is 
a. e advantages to the people to be derived from such a | the fundamental question at the basis of our whole financial sys- 
change. Indeed, it would seem that noone would claim, certainly | tem. If we could once and forever settle this question all the 
no economist will agree, that a currency is or can be improved by | other financial problems of the Government would be solved, and 
taking from it its chief money function—that of legal tender. | if we could settle this question for the Government in the same 
Evolution in currency has been going on, and for more than a | way that we would settle it for ourselves as individuals, there is 
hundred years has been toward endowing whatever is allowed to | not a man on this floor and, I believe, not a business man of any 
circulate as money with this highest money function. Hence | importance in this whole country who would not agree in the 
nearly all the paper currency of Eurpe to-day is full legal tender. | settlement of it. 

The principal, main, and most important question, then, is, By I know it has been humorously insinuated that it is expecting 
what principle will banks be governed in the regulation of the | too much of the members of this House to ask that they shall de- 
volume of currency if the sole right toissue and control the volume | termine questions of public policy in the same way and on the 
isturned over tothem? Will it be as the public interest requires | same business principles that they would apply in their own busi- 
or as their own interests dictate? If in the public interest, who | ness affairs. 1t has been even hinted that it is a great joke to be 
will decide? One or all of thousands of bank presidents or bank | laughed at when one urges that the ordinary business methods of 
cashiers? Or will it be left to the mere caprice or discretion of | individuals should be applied to the fiscal affairs of this Govern- 
those issuing the currency? We come, then, to the only principle | ment. Nevertheless, I am obliged to look at it from this stand- 
which would finally prevail in a country like the United States, | point and consider that any insinuation that we are not controlled 
and that is the interest of the banks themselves. For, whatover by considerations of common business prudence is a severe reflec- 
maz be said about an elastic currency, it comes to this at last. tion upon the integrity and honesty of this body. 

erefore, when the right to issue and control the volume of cur- Yet I admit that Iam not always able to account for the dif- 
rency is turned over to the banks, it might as well be understood | ference between the methods employed for the management of 
first as last that they will be governed in the supply of such cur- | public business and those which we, every one of us, would apply 
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to individual enterprise. Perhaps it may be due to. the exigen- 
cies or emergencies of party management and the prejudice of 
party organization. If so, then I denounce that party organiza- 
tion as the potent and effective instrument for the destruction 
ratber than the upbuilding of good government. 

I frankly confess, sir, that I am one of those old-fashioned people 
who still believe that the methods which are commonly applied 
by men of integrity in the management of their private affairs 
should be the methods employed in the regulation of great govern- 
ment affairs. 

And now what would be the method adopted by any business 
man on this floor in the settlement of a like question arising in his 
own business relations with others? First, to make the matter 
plain by illustration, suppose that A owes B $500, for which 
amount B holds his note, payable incoin. The day of payment 
comes around; B presents the note for collection; A turns to the 
safe in the rear end of his store and looks for the money. He 
finds that he has an abundance of one kind of coin, while his sup- 
ply of the other kind is getting scarce. 

He counts out $500 from his abundant supply and offers it over 
the counter to his creditor; but B says, ‘‘ No; I prefer the other 
kind of coin,” and.refuses to take that which is offered him, de- 
manding that A shall go out among the brokers and speculators, 
who control the world’s supply of this scarcer coin, and borrow 
$500, at a high rate of interest, and then come and pay his note 
with this particular kind of coin, leaving the other, in abundance, 
locked up and unused in his safe. 

Now, I wish to ask if there is any gentleman on this floor who, 
in his business capacity as an individual, would comply with that 
demand and go out and borrow money at a high rate of interest 
to meet his obligations when he has an abundance of money 
locked up in his safe with which he could pay this debt according 
to the terms of agreement under which it was contracted? Ido 
not belive that a single gentleman in this House would be guilty 
of such business stupidity. Or if there is, then I believe that he 
would only comply with this demand because of the dread of be- 
ing crushed by the power of those autocrats of the business world 
who arrogate to themselves all supefior wisdom on financial mat- 
ters as well as authority to determine the business methods of 
this Government. He would yield to fear and force rather than 
law or equity. 

I do not believe that any sane business man in this country 
would leave his own good money—good by every standard and 
every test of law and usage and all the customs of society from 
the time of Abraham down to the dawn of DINGLEy; good, I say, 
by the rights guaranteed in the Constitution of the United States, 
and good, sound money by the laws enacted by our forefathers 
and reaffirmed not twenty years ago by this very body, the Ameri- 
can Congress—leave that money, I say, locked up in the vaults of 
his own safe as a useless memento of expiring honesty and integ- 
rity in the past, and, at the dictation of some imperious creditor, 
go out and borrow another dearer, scarcer kind of money, perhaps 
from the partners of this same imperious creditor, at exorbitant 
rates of interest, in order to meet his obligation. A man who 
would do so would be considered either a craven coward or an 
irresponsible imbecile. 

And yet this is the very thing which the opponents of this 
resolution are asking this Government to do; and not only asking 
it, but havenow been for some years demanding it, and absolutely, 
strange as it may seem, enforcing their demands. 

As a legal proposition, no man here will dare dispute the right 
of this Government to pay its debts in either gold or silver; be- 
cause there is not a bond or note of this Government which, ac- 
cording to its terms and on the face of its contract, calls for any 
particular kind of coin. 

Not one of them is payablein gold. Furthermore, most of them 
were bought from the Government by the payment of greenbacks, 
at 45, 50, and 60 cents on the dollar. And now the Republican 
majority in this House is determined to go on record in favor of 
making them all payable in gold at 100 cents on the dollar, and 
thus surrendering to the bondholder the option which from time 
immemorial has belonged to the Government; and before the sun 
goes down this evening the party lash will have a into 
line every Republican member of this House and forced him to 
vote against reaffirming the rights of the Government to pay its 
debts in the kind of money in which they were contracted. 

What will that vote mean? Simply a fresh demonstration of 
the willingness of the Republican party to let the bankers, bond- 
holders, and speculators control the policy of this Government, 
even to the extent of doubling the worth of their bonds, and mak- 
ing them payable in gold, at 100 cents on the dollar, when many 
of them were bought with greenbacks at 45 cents on the dollar. 


This will illustrate anew that protecting care, that sympathetic 
earning, which the Republican party has always shown for the 
8 t J A 


poor laboring men. It is nothing more nor less than a final and 
absolute surrender of all the functions of government to the 
national banks and money speculators of Wall street and London, 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope at another time to be able to command a 
few minutes on this floor, in which I shall demonstrate that the 
adoption of this resolution would have paved the way to—in fact, 

e necessary—the adoption of free coinage of silver as well as 
gold and that no permanent or general greece 3 can ever come 
to this country until we have returned to bimetallism. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I should like to contrast the position of 
the Government to-day on this question with its position in 1878. 
Just twenty years ago this identical resolution, word for word, 
declaring the policy of the Government to pay its obligations in 
gold or silver, at its own opi‘on, and not at the option of the bond- 
holder, passed this House by a clear majority of 110 and passed 
the Senate by a majority of 21. 

That resolution, which has, or should have, all the binding force 
of law, and is therefore obligatory upon the officers of this Govern- 
ment who are sworn to execute its laws, remains to this day un- 
repealed. And yet, when the surrendering of that option to the 
money grabbers who have their Fog Dey the throat of this Gov- 
ernment, threatening to choke ife out of it, makes it neces- 
sary for us to this time-honored principle of government, 
here stands the Republican party almost in solid arrayed 
against it, and, with the plea of ‘‘sound money” on their lips, 
truculently submits to the dictates and domination of bondholders 
and gold speculators, and announces itself ready, with cringing 
servility, to turn over the business of managing the Government 
finances to the national banks and the moneyed’ co ations, 
trusts, and combinations which are now capping the lifeblood of 
the people; thus giving fresh evidence, and day by day adding new 
proof, of decay o the Republican party of the past and the coming 
of a different e of Republican statesmen. 

Hon. John Sherman, more than twenty years , openly de- 
clared from his place in the Senate Chamber that bondholder 
who demanded a more precious form of money as interest on his 
bonds than that which had paid for them was himself “an 
extortioner and repudiator.” To-day the party followers of Mr. 
John Sherman, who, in his dotage as Secre of State, has fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines, openly charge that we who 
would reaffirm this ancient and time-honored doctrine are re- 
——— that we would destroy the national credit and dis- 

onor our own national obligations. 

Less than twenty years ago Blaine, Garfield, McKinley, and all 
the long list of honored names in the ublican party stood here 
and denounced, as all honest men should denounce, the greed, the 
avarice, and the insolent arrogance of those sharks and Shylocks 
who were making fortunes out of the sacrifices and sufferings re- 
sulting from an appreciated currency, like gold, the tendency of 
all of which was and is to build up a moneyed aristocracy in this 
country. To-day, for deploring these same evil tendencies and 
denouncing these same stock gamblers and great money kings 
who run broker shops for great nations and pillage aie d to 
enrich themselves, we are ridiculed as old fogies and. repudiators 
and abused as anarchists. 

What a change in the spirit of Republicanism in the last twenty 
years—aye, less time than that. Only a few short years ago 
President McKinley, then a member of this House, stood on this 
floor and denounced those who sought to destroy silver as one of 

the money metals of this country, and then, still later, vigorously 
denounced Grover Cleveland for ee destroy the money 
. eM — = te enhance the = en money of the ane 

‘o-day . Mc ey’s of the » representi 
his Administration, declares it to be his first purpose to more fully 
establish the gold standard. : 

How are the mighty fallen! If we could pass this resolution 
and pay the Government obligations in silver as well as gold, open 
our mines and the mints to the free and unlimited and nd- 
ent coinage of silver at 16 to 1 with gold, there weuld no longer 
be heard the cry of distress coming up from all of the coun- 
try. Money would flow into our avenues of trade, business enter- 
prise and activity would go forward with more rapid strides, and 
a new era of prosperity would dawn m us, such as w6 have not 
known since the discovery of gold silver in the West and its 
added supply of precious metals to our stock of money quickened 
all the business enterprises of the world in the decades both pre- 
ceding and succeeding the civil war. 

The gentleman from Maine would then not have to apologize 
with infinite circumlocution for the failure of his tariff law, and 
he would not need to stand here day after day trying to in to 
= how it happens A since oe passage of = grea’ a Ww e 

e purpose of pro can rand giving wages 
American citizens 100,000 coal miners have had to go on a strike 
because of areduction of wages, and 125,000 mill operatives in New 
England alone are now on a strike because of a reduction of 10 per 
centin theirwages. Mr. McKinley’s ition to ‘‘open the 
instead of the mints” has proven a failure. Let us try the other 
process. Open the mints, give us more money, and then let us see if 
the mills will not open as a natural result; because the people wi 
have more money to buy the products of the mills, as well as 
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the farms and the factories; and then, and not until then, shall 
we verify, in our own experience as a nation, that broad general- 
ization of the profound philosophy of government which found 
utterance in the illustrious historian and political economist, 
David Hume, who said that ‘‘in every country where the supply 
of money increases, everyth takes a new face; labor and 
industry gain new life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, 
the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and even the farmer 
follows his plow with greater alacrity.” 


The Matthews-Teller Resolution. 
SPEEOH 
HON. R. D. SUTHERLAND, 


OF NEBRASEA, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
— principal and interest, at 
rs, etc.— 


The House havin 
22, declaring that a 
issued under certain acts of Congress are 
the option of the Government, in silver do 


Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the permission given under the 
rule to print a few remarks on the | ag may omg weeny 
History is being made very rapi y in these latter days. Men 
who but a few years ago spoke of the gold standard in subdued 
tones are now boldly urging it with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. I desire to incorporate in my remarks at this place the 
resolution under discussion, as I believe a perusal of the full text 
thereof will be a benefit to all: 
Concurrent resolution No. 22. 
Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,’’ ap- 
oved March 18, 1869,it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby selemnly p to the ent, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the inorest Dearie obligations of t the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authori the issue of such obligations had 


expressly vided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other 
currency ld and silver; and 
Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 


act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemab 
fh coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 
Whereas all i bonds of the » United States authorized to be tesued under the 
act entit Pm e for the resum m oO payments,” ap- 
14, 187 vape required to be of ie wie bf bonds of the 


roved J une 
Pnited States in the said act of Con approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refun of the national debt;"’ and 


Whereas at the date of the of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared the act a 18, eee “An act supplemen- 
ta a 


ved Janua: 
to the act entitled ‘An act esta e coins 
to their 


of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein) 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issue 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are eget’. principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the of the United States containing 412} grains each of stand- 
dor in payment ef sald bonds, principal and interest, is not in violatios of tho 
public taith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

The pending resolution is known as the Stanley Matthews reso- 
lution. It was a Republican measure offered by Senator Mat- 
thews, of the State of Ohio, and both branches of Congress 
twenty yearsago. It was in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 189 yeas to 79 nays, more than two-thirds of the votes 
cast being in favor of the resolution. Twenty yearsagothe Forty- 
fifth Congress declared by an overwhelming majority that the 
public debt should be payable in gold or silver as might best suit 
the le of the United States. President McKinley was one of 
the blicans who twenty years ago voted for this resolution. 
Recently Senator TELLER offered the Matthews resolution in the 
Senate without the changing of a single word, and it having passed 
that body by a majority of 15 is now before us for action. 

Between 1862 and 1868 the United States sold bonds to the amount 
of $2,049,975,700. On account of the perils that beset our Govern- 
ment on every side and the uncertainty in the minds of men as to 
whether the ship of state would sail into some harbor safe and 
sound, or whether it would be dashed in hopeless despair on some 
rocky coast, the bonds of the nation were sold at less than their 
face value. The amount received by the Government for those 
bonds was $1,371,424,238, being on an average for the entire issue 
67 per cent of their face value. One of the provisions of the law 
was that the interest should be payable in coin, which was a plain 


implication that the — was not to be so payable. The 
creditors, however, true to their instincts, clamored for more. 
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The people, through their representatives in Congress, then said 
in the “ credit-strengthening act” andin the ‘‘ refunding act” that 
the principal also should be paid in coin. Now, let us carefully 
investigate what our Government has paid out on these obliga- 
tions, As we read the figures let us estimate, if we can, the toil 
and privation reauired to meet the enormous expenditure. Let 
us observe the tcaler in the workshop and the farmer in the field 
who have labored long and hard that the bondholder might re- 
ceive more than was originally stipulated in the contract, the sol- 
dier who for a pittance saved the flag, maintained our integrity, 
and preserved the Union in order that the clipper of interest 
coupons might thrive on constantly appreciating dollars. 

On the amount just stated as actual dollars received by the Gov- 
ernment there was paid more than $1,756,000,000, or over $400,000,- 
000 more than was originally received by the Government. We 
have paid as interest $2,538,000,000, or almost twice the amount re- 
olvel. Besides this, a premium on bonds bought in has been paid 
in the sum of $58,000,000. We now see that for the fourteen hun- 
dred millions in round numbers originally received there have 
been paid to the bondholders up to January 1, 1894, more than 
forty-three hundred millions of dollars. Mr. Blaine, on January 
a in the Senate, in speaking on the Matthews resolution, 
said: 

But that the bonds are payable in either coin upon the letter of the law 
seems to me to be just as plain as the alphabet. 


Again he said: 


I make another point, and I desire to show that I can conceive of no legis- 
lation that would more unjustifiable than at this time, and on any silver 
bill that is passed, to make a special exception of the public creditor. That I 
would not vote for. 


In order to demonstrate the difference between the position of 
the Republican party to-day and that occupied by it twenty years 
ago, I will take some extracts from a speech of the present chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Hon. Josep G. Can- 
NON, of Illinois, on Thursday, July 13, 1876, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

FREE COINAGE WILL CAUSE A PARITY. 


Now, then, let us remonetize silver. There is, as before shown, about as 
much silver in value in the world as thereis gold. The result will be that 
silver,as compared with gold, will grow more valuable; gold, as compared 
with silver, will grow less valuable, and they will meet, each traveling half- 
way, at about the value of the greenback; and thus we would have silver at 
par with gold, gold at par with silver, and the greenback at par with gold 
and silver. 

WE SHOULD REMONETIZE SILVER. 


But the objection is made that the United States may remonetize silver, 
and that Germany and the other nations will not. In answer, I say so much 
the greater necessity for the United States remonetizing silver; that is the 
only way we can get even, for by adopting the gold standard only they have 
made the dollar more valuable than it was when they bought our bonds and 
loaned us their capital; and silver ceasing to be used as money, silver coin is 
thrown upon the market, and has depreciated ascompared with gold. Now, 
if we remonetize silver that will create a demand for it here, and it will flow 
into this country in exchange for oat proses, and we will in turn use it in 
paying our debts in common with gold as between each other, and in paying 
the $50,000,000 to $70,000,000 of annual interest upon our foreign debt. 


THE BOND CONTRACT. 


Mr. S er, I have very great respect for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garfield] and also many gentlemen on the other side of the House who oppose 
the legislation spoken of, but I do not agree with him in denouncing the 
proposition to remonetize silver and paying our debts with it as swindling, 
and his stigmatizing silver with the term ‘cheap and nasty.” 

Sir, it has with gold been used as money for ages past, and will be, in my 
opinion, for ages tocome. It is in common with gold the money of the Con- 
stitution, and whether it has grown less valuable or gold has grown more 
valuable is not the question. By the letter and spirit of the contract we 
have the right to pay every dollar of the indebtedness of the United States in 
standard silver dollars weighing 412} grains, nine-tenths of it fine silver and 
one-tenth of it alloy, as well as in gold, and I should like to know what right 
the gentleman has to denounce as swindling a proposition to do what we con- 

todo. isuppose if gold were cheaper than silver, then the gentle- 
man would say it is swindling to pay in gold. 

If the gentleman owed me $10,000 and by the contract had the option to pay 
it either in gold dollars or silver dollars and had to be industrious and econo- 


mize to pay either, does he claim that it would be swindling to pay me in 
silver do. mse they were the cheapest? 

If the gentleman did business in that way on his private account, before 
six mon’ had ela any court would appoint a conservator to take charge 
of his property and manage his estate. 


Sir, it is the only practicable route that Ican see to a resumption of the 
business of the country upon the basis of specie. It fills the measure { 
contract from every siaipoinds it enables us to keep th« 
honor; it stops the rapacity of the creditor on the one h: 
seeks to increase the value of his credits by having the « 
his favor, and it stops the power of the politi 1 on the 
seeks to avail himself of the present depression an: ir 1es to ride int 
power under the promise to set the pri g pl in motion and make 
money and giveit value without labor by mere force of legislative enact f 
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THE WAY OUT. 

There is but one way out of it: Restore the money of onsti 
remonetizing silver; give the Government and each individual the 
comply with its or his contract; nothing more and not! ] 


laws governing demand and supply will regulate the money and t 

of the country as they regulate the production of corn and wheat; and under 
the operation of that ae law imposed upon man by the Cr ‘By tho 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” each individual, ur ; laws 


and stable money, will work out his own salvation, and as a people we enter 


upon a secure and stable era of prosperity. 
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But the pendulum is swinging rapidly in these times. The 
fathers of the Republican party, if living, would probably re- 
quire afiidavits to identify the party of to-day. It is only twenty 
years between the Blaine, the CANNON, and the McKinley of twenty 
years ago, and the Gage and the Hanna of to-day. At the present 
time the only test of Republicanism is a blind idolatry to the gold 
standard. Butlightis breaking and hope is aroused. The peo- 
ple are getting ready for the fight with a spirit of patriotism never 
before shown. I believe that at the Presidential election of 1900 
the gold party will be overwhelmingly cast down, and by the just 
verdict of the American people be thrust “into the blind cave of 
eternal night.” 

I know of no better way to close these remarks than by contrast- 
ing the position of Secretary Gage with the position of James G. 
Blaine twenty years ago. On December 16, 1897, when before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, Secretary Gage said: 

The object I have in mind in the series of provisions offered by me are 
— 2. it the country more thoroughly to the gold standard; remove, 
so far as possible, doubts and fears on that point, and thus strengthen the 
credit of the United States both at home and abroad. 

2. To strergthen the Treasury in relation to its demand liabilities, in which 
are included greenbacks, Treasury notes, and the incidental obligatioa to 
maintain on a parity, through interchangeability with gold, so far as may be 
necessary, the present large volume of silver certificates and silver dollars. 

James G. Blaine said February 7, 1878 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 820): 





I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution—indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution. which that 
great organic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No 

sower was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal should not 
4 money. Congress has therefore,in my judgment, no power to demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 


Payment of Government Bonds. 


SPEECH 


o 


HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 81, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution Now 
22, declaring that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to bh 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government. in silver dollars, etc.- 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I will first read the oe resolution, which is 
demanding our consideration and action to-day: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


Whereas by the act entitied “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Inited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 

in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
n coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments," ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 

Whereas at the date of the e of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the Uni States of standard 
valuo of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled “An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United Btates. in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in pwyment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


Mr. Speaker, we find this is an exact copy of a joint resolution 
yassed by both branches of Congress in 1878, twenty years ago. 
Ve may well ask ourselves why was this resolution adopted then 

and why again readopted by the present session of the United 
States Senate and sent here for our consideration? 

It is evident, Mr. Chairman, that a question had then arisen as 
to the financial affairs of this country which demanded this decla- 
ration by Congress as the lawmaking department of this great 
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nation and by the Constitution having absolute power over our 
monetary system. 

Its presence here to-day is positive proof that the same question 
of twenty years ago is still an open one demanding the attention 
and action of Congress. 

Before taking up the consideration of the resolution and what 
it involves, I wish to express my ne of the actions of our 
Committee on Rules, which has just been supported by the party 
vote of our Republican opponents, who are in the majority here. 
By this act, 360 members on this floor, speaking for over 70,000,000 
people, are limited to about four hours’ time, when by this inex- 
cusable rule we are forced to take a final vote, which undoubtedly 
will result in refusing to agree with the Senate in the adoption 
of this resolution. 

It is already very apparent here that the party demands have 
been made on our Republican friends. While many of them, by 
their own personal judgment and their constituents, are favor- 
able to the policy declared in this resolution, they dare not act 
in behalf of their constituents according to their own convictions, 
but are compelled to yield to the demands of party and the policy 
of the present Administration in its efforts to favor the creditor 
class as this class demands. 

But of these things the people of this great nation are fully ad- 
vised, and_it is well for the country that the people generally 
understand why it is that individual judgment and liberty are not 
allowed to act here. 

It has been stated, Mr. Speaker, that the adoption of this reso- 
lution at this time means our official declaration in favor of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and its restoration as stand- 
ard money in the financial system of this nation. 

I accept this statement as true, and to this phase of the propo- 
sition I will address myself. 

In advocating the free and unlimited coinage of silver as full 
standard a we stand supported by almost one-half the voting 
population of this nation as registered at the last general election, 
Our reasons in support of this policy are in bo as follows: 

First. Silver as well as gold are designated by our Constitution 
as money metals in terms that can not be denied. 

Second. Both these metals are specifically designated as proper 
and lawful payment of every existing obligation of our Govern- 
ment when coined in accordance with the existing ratio of sixteen 
= as much silver by weight in a dollar as there is of gold ina 

ollar. 

Third. The Constitution makes it the duty of Congress to coin 
money and also to reguiate its value. 

Fourth. We hold that it is not only the duty of Congress to do 
ithis, but it is weeny within its power to do so, 

Fifth. We deny the humiliating plea of our President and the 
Republican party, which is but the echo of the gold ring, that we 
have lost our independence and must go begging at the feet of 
other nations for their consent to permit us to perform our con- 
stitutional duties. 

We hold, Mr. Speaker, that the United States alone, with our 
powerful commercial strength, can fix the commercial values of the 
world’s supply of both goldand silver; that to do this all that Con- 
gress need to perform will be to give to our people the same money 
privileges an — to 16 ounces of silver metal that we give to 
1 ounce of gold metal, namely, the unlimited privilege of having 
these metals coined into 1 -tender money at this ratio. 

When Congress shall do this (as, in my judgment, it will at no 
distant day under the imperative demands of the people of this 
nation), then our people can and will give as much of their prop- 
erty or labor for 16 ounces of silver metal as they will for 1 ounce 
of gold metal. And _= will under the law be able to pay as 
much of their taxes and debts with the one as the other, and they 
will aw all of both metals that may be offered. 

When this act of constitutional duty and common justice shall 
have been performed by this. Government, the effect will be to 
double the money metals of the world over what they are at pres- 
ent under this gold-standard practice, for it is a well-known fact, 
now openly confessed by the administrative ent of this 
Government, that our silver money to-day is in effect and practice 
treated as a debt payable in gold only, the same as all paper en 
under this gold-standard policy. Thus we have not only madeall 
debts and taxes gold debts, but we have by this unwarranted 
practice ch all our silver money into a debt gee in gold 
only, and by that act have doubled the power of gold. Or, to state 
it in another way, we have reduced the money value of the peo- 
ple’s property and labor one-half, thus making it necessary for 
our people to produce twice as much property or perform twice 
as much labor with which to their taxes and debts as they 
would if the Government would do its duty and restore to them 
their rightful —— of using silver as well as gold under free 
coinage of both me 

Our President recently rushed off to attend a meeting of these 
advocates of a single gold standard and high-priced money to give 
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further assurance to them and to the world by his flippant decla- 
ration that, no matter what the law or the contract may be, this 
Government will pay all of its obligations in the dearest money 
of the world. In that statement he e his determination 
to so administer the law as to compel our people to surrender 
twice as much of their substance in payment of their taxes and 
debts as the terms of law and their contracts require them to pay. 

As to the effect of doubling the supply of money metals upon 
the prices of the people’s property, and hence the cost of mone 
with which the ple are to pay their taxes and debts, I wi 
quote here the statement of Secre McCulloch, made in his 
official annual report as Secretary of the United States Treas 
in the year 1867. In speaking of the effect of the large incre 
money supply, in accordance with acts of Congress, the Secretary 
used this by 

The price of most kinds of 
threefold during the war; bu 
increase of the ting medi 

No class of people understand better the truth of this statement 
than the creditor classes. Were this not true we would have none 
of this pressure coming from the holders of securities demandin 
that the purchase power of the dollar shall be eternally incre: 
and that the entire machinery of this Government shall be so 
applied as to force up the cost of dollars which the people are 
under contract to deliver to these sainted creditors. 

I observein the Washington Post aletter by Dr. Alexander Kent, 
of this city, addressed ially tothe President's recent utterances 
to which I have just referred. It so clearly states the effects of 
a President’s unwarranted expressions that I will quote from it 

ere: 


rty in the United States advanced near 
Wr this advance was mainly the result of the 
um. 


The principal issue of the last national cam involved, in the view of 
both parties, the honor and honesty of the nation, and was therefore strictly 


a moral question. 

Men differed in to what honor and honesty demand, but there was 
no question press that the issue was prosmmpeety © moralone. And 
though one of parties won a temporary victory for its view, the old issue 
is still before us, and threatens to remain at the front for some to come. 
l remember with pleasure that throughout the whole of this pec A pn 
contest the Post was eminently fair to the men from whom it to 
differ. It refused to believe or allow others to assert unrebuked that those 
who favored free coinage meant dishonor to the nation and repudiation of 
its honest debts. 

No other paper that fell under my eyes punctured more keenly the sophis- 
tical aryumen: urged against free coinage, while professing itself to ere 
to the Republican platform regarding sound money. This was a just and 
kindly view, and a view which we on the free-coinage side were glad to be 
able to take in regard to the rank and file of those who were 
. I wish it were possible to take it in regard to the leading spirits who 
have been using these honest men to fasten on the omar Se gold standard. 

The votes of these men were got under a pledge t the Republican 
party would do its best to promote a tallic policy through international 
agresment Just now the — Xe the a are cing — asun- 

er by decided disagreements as meaning victory ve won. 
They are utterly at variance as to what honor and honesty enan ina 
of ecumtainn a are as wide apart, practically, as were the opposing 


parties in the 

_ Some are squarely in favor of = as the only honest measure. Others 
insist that the party is pledged gold and silver as a better and juster 
measure, and one to be had as soon as other nations will t; while still 


our honored President) profess i believe that the 


others (and among them 

money of the greece, the value of which is measured by gold alone, is honest 
money, thoug — claim to be anxious to see silver LSored ually with 
gold as a measure of value, if only the other great uelions ot the 


commercial 
world will join with ours in this act of justice. Such joint action, it is claimed, 
would restore to silver its old commercial value, and so enabie us to use it 
hoseety ane by side with gold as money of ultimate redemption. 
I quite agree with you that President McKinley said n in his recent 
speech which would prove him disloyal in intent to his bimetallic pledge. He 
said much, however, w if true, would justify the continuance of the gold 
standard and Rees Macuahee. He said: “‘ Nothing should 
ever tempt us—nothing ever will pt us—to scale down the debt of 
the nation through a legal technicality.” 
But, Mr. Editor, in tional would confessed] 
tionably “scale down” this “sacred debt of the nation” quite as effectually 
as the ind: dent article. If it would not, what is the d of opposition 
on the of 5 Mr. Gladstone declared that it would dente 
half the value of land'sclaims. “Imagine,” he says, “ England, the great 
world, going about, hat in bent, bessing to be paid 10 


ever against independent free coinage. 

wet aae us an more than a 5)-cent 
dollar. Was Mr.Gladstone Are allthe -standard men of England 
wrong in thinking that world- bimetallism would reduce the purchasing 
value of the dollar—in other words, “ scale it down "—nearly one-half? If not. 
how is international any more consistent with strict notions of 
honoraaa than inde ent free coinage? Yet President McKinley 


‘ to policy. 
If the creditor is to in either 50 cents on the dollar, of what 
modfchs cretion fs to foe, 1 oa Gens tation ory 


Cnt of nag? he seating down ate doth, fives Bonk noviory Ne wore 
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when done jaeletn tan chan teenie tion of Englishmen, 

and Russians. Ifitis wrong in itself, I am at a loss to 
it right. If the claim 


y and unques- 
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manipulations of the nation's leading creditors in degrading silver, then pos- 
sibly the “ scaling down of this sacred debt” is a sacred duty which the na- 
tion owes to itself and to mankind. 

If it is wrong to scale down a debt at the cost of the creditor, it is surely 
not less wrong to scale up a debt at the costof the debtor. Our Chief Magis- 
trate, I am sorry to see, appears, however, to have no eyes for the injustice 
on this side of the case. e sees no wrongin an appreciating dollar. utan 
appreciating dollar is que as dishonoring to a nation as a depreciating dol- 
lar. An apprecia’ ollar means depreciating products, wages, men. A 
depreciating dollar means appreciating products, wages, men. An appre- 

oliar brings wealth to the few and misery to the many. A depre- 
dollar, when such depreciation is caused by an increase in the num- 
ber o Soman, Seine advantage and comfort to the many. My honest 
conviction is t justice and fair dealing demand that we scale down the 
debt of the nation just to the extent to which the creditors have succeeded 
in getting it up. An honest dollar is like an honest yardstick. It not 
he tp Tg the same number of units, these units must always 
have the measuring value. 
We can not attain to degree of accuracy, but every Gagres of depart- 
ure from it—no matter whether the money yardstick is lengthened or short- 
ened—is a movement, to that extent,in the direction of dishonesty and dis* 
honor. up has been going on steadily for a quarter of a century- 
The creditors have had the advantage all this time—not all the creditors, for 
the ruin of debtors has brought ruin to many of them. But the great money 
lenders hat have been strong enough to keep their grip—they have been 
steadily absorbing the wealth of the world. It is high time that we should 
reverse the process. 

Let the ple have a chance, and when the people prosper the money 
lenders will not tly suffer. The cheapening of money by increase of its 
volume means rising markets, quickened industries, general employment, 
generalcomfort. It means more value in other thin It means expanding 
industries, owing character, worthier manhood. Let us have 
money by all means, but let us get to it by a process of ; 
restore to the plundered people, as far as may be, the va 
have been robbed. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one class of pleading by these gold mono- 
metallists which was indulged in by my opponent, Mr. HENDER- 
son, of Iowa, I wish to notice here, which is their assumed inter- 
est in behalf of our soldier pensioners and the wage workers of 
our country. 

At the top of his voice he cries out that our proposition involves 
the payment of these classes in 50-cent dollars. In answer to this 
for the pensioner, I call attention to the fact that almost all of our 
pensioners are producers of property and every one of them is a 
taxpayer, for under our unwise system of tariff taxation we com- 
pel every citizen to pay taxes upon what he consumes whether his 
name appears on the tax roll or not. Hence out of their pension 
stipend and their meager earnings they are compelled to pay their 
portion, which is almost equal to that of the millionaire, toward 
the national expenses, as each must consume about the same. 

Our pensioners would be far better off with a money system 
that would double the money value of all their labor and its pro- 
ductions. While noticing the great love and agonizing interest 
these gentlemen assume to have for the old soldier, I wish to call 
their attention to their record, which gives the lie to their profes- 


: } honest 
ustice which shall 
ues of which they 


ons. 

All of the old soldiers have ten times larger claim on this Gov- 
ernment, that it should make their pay while serving as soldiers 
equal to coin payment, than have any of the holders of Govern- 
ment bonds now or in the past that their claims shall be paid in 
coin, much less in gold. 

The soldier was paid in paper money, when he was legally en- 
titled to coin. The paper money had an average purchasing 

ower as compared with coin of from 40 to 50 cents on the dol- 
ar. He was compelled to part with this paper money on this 
basis of purchasing power. 

The speculators and bankers who gathered in this money from 
the soldier at a cost of from 40 to 50 cents in coin were afterwards 
favored by the Government by making this paper payable to them 
(the bankers and speculators) in coin, thus giving them 100 cents 
in coin for each 40 cents of coin invested; and to make this great 
act_of injustice more damnable in its effect, the old soldier is now 
being taxed by the Government and is compelled to surrender of 
his little property at gold value sufficient to pay these creditor 
classes their demands in gold. 

I well remember, Mr. Speaker, the record that these Repub- 
lican professed friends of the soldier have made on the floor of 
this House, when by their votes this Government has volun- 
tarily and without warrant of law gratuitously given to the bond- 
holder class the right to demand gold money instead of currency, 
but nf have refused to equalize the soldier's pay to that of the 
bondholder. 

Their policy has ever favored the bondholder at the expense of 
the soldier. So far as the wages of the laboring men are con- 
cerned, it is a well-known fact that as the purchasing power of 
this gold is eternally advancing the scale of wages is in like degree 
eternally declining, while the laborer’s chance of employment 
grows less and less. 

Thus this professed interest for the pensioner and laboring man 
has no possiblefoundation. This gold standard money system has 
destroyed in the past, and continues now to destroy, the best in- 
terest of all our laboring people. 

They are coming ually to understand this, and in the near 
future will vote out this entire gold-standard policy and will re- 
establish their constitutional right to use both gold and silver at 
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their option, and they will go further than this; they are coming 
to understand that the scheme of the great banking and creditor 
class is not only to make all paper and silver money redeemable 
in gold, but also that all debts and taxes of whatever kind shall 
be payable in gold only, by compelling the people to surrender in 
the markets of the country such an amount of their property for 
each dollar of their taxes or debts as will buy in the open markets 
of the world 25.8 grains of gold. 

They also see now by the recent bold utterances of the bankers’ 
conference at Indianapolis and Secretary Gage’s urgent demands 
upon Congress, both backed up as they are by President McKin- 
ley’s message at the opening of this session of Congress, that these 
schemers and public plunderers, whom we dignify with the title of 
bankers, have determined that Congressshall erservethem by 
converting all our Government paper money into interest-bearing 
gold bonds, upon which these bankers are to be permitted toissue 
and loan to the — every dollar of paper money with which 
they are to do their business, the people by their Government to 
guarantee gold redemptionof allthe bankers’papermoney. This 
they modestly claim is an “‘ honest-money *scheme. Tothis, Mr. 
Speaker, the people of this nation will never submit. To the con- 
trary, they are fast uniting on this one issue of Government money 
versus bankers’ money, and by their united votes in the near future 
they will not only restore silver toits constitutional placeequal with 
gold, but they will abolish all bank issues of paper money, and in its 
place establish and maintain the issue of asnfficient volume of paper 
money issued direct by the Government, receivable for all debts, 
taxes, or dues, private or public, in such quantity as will at all 
times maintain a uniform general average power of our money in 
its relation to the people’s property. 

This is what the Constitution means when it says that ‘‘ Con- 
ress shall regulate the value of money.” The people are fast 
earning the lesson that Congress can do this by at all times reg- 

ulating the total volume of full debt-paying money in a uniform 
ratio to the total quantities of property in the nation. With this 
equitable money system once established, and a oe volume 
of money guaranteed by Congressional law, all debts, taxes, and 
muney obligations would maintain a uniform relation to property, 
thus meting out absolute justice to both debtor and creditor. 
Until Congress shall do this the battle will goon between the 
debtor and the creditor, and I warn these gold advocates, who are 
ever pleading for a higher-priced dollar, that they are pressing the 
claims of the creditor unjustly against the great debtor classes, 
which are by far the most numerous. 

The end will be another great act of abolition in this country, 
when the dominating power of the money loaner will be forever 
abolished, and civilization will again move onward and upward 
to higher attainments in this nation than can ever be possible 
under this gold-standard, debt-multiplying, bankers’-monopoly 
bond system, resulting as it does in human slavery. God speed 
the day when the people shall rally at the ballot hi and again 
take possession, in their own name, of the machinery of this, their 
own Government, and use it as our fathers intended we should, to 
guarantee and mete out justice, liberty, and equal privileges to all. 





members therefore stand upon an equality, and not only have the 
same rights, but assume same obligations to their 
duties faithfully and efficiently. Each member, however, is act. 
ing in a in behalf of the nation. It wil] 
be ass that he desires to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of the nation. The question with each member would seem to be, 
‘* How best can this 7" be accomplished?” 

A legislative body, a court, should hear the reasons for and 
against a measure before it is decided. This rule lies at the very 
foundation of free government, and can not be disregarded with- 
out danger of committing an error. ‘‘In the multitude of coun. 
sel there is wisdom.” Eachmember, therefore, should havea rea- 
sonable time to present his views on every important measure 
pending before the House. Every person of experience knows the 
great value of a thorough discussion and consif@eration of any 
matter where strong reasons may be presented either for or 
against the measure. These reasons should be presented in open 
session, so that if disputed an opportunity may then be given to 


reply. 

Tt may be said, however, that the business before the House § 
requires expedition and that therefore debate must be limited to as 
short atime as possible. The answer to thisis that legislation must 
be ju by its quality and not a w= tity. ill the bill, if 
— , be a — a law? a the ceraaethinn in 
my view no O passed untilan opportunity has been given 
for every member to express his views thereon. Besides, Congress 
has the power to the time of meeting from the first Monday 
in December to the 4th day of March following the election of the 
members thereof. : 

From a nation of 8,000,000 we have become a nation of 75,000,000, 
with a greater number of miles of railway than any other nation 
and a largeand steadily increasing commerce. Questions of great 
importance affec the welfare of the rs are constantly aris- 
ing, and should be taken up as they arise and, if possible, the proper 
remedy provided. A bill to change the time of meeting of each 
new Congress to March 4 next following the election of members 
is now pending in this House, which, if it becomes a law, will give 
ample time without a material increase of expense and without 
hurry or worry to freely and fully consider every question pre- 
sented and discuss the same. This would enable a fresh 
from the to carry out their wishes, which under the present 
= =e yed for more than a year from the date of the 
election. 

The questions presented by the resolutions relate solely to the 

proper cnatetatiie of the several provisions of the statutes in re- 
gard to bonds, which provisions are as follows: 
Sana Mare ee ecatet nte fah Ua 
§ solemn iga- 
tions of the United Giabes Lob benring teturest, motrn en Ualted @imtes notes 
and of all the interest- obliga of the United States, except in cases 
where the law authorizing issue of any such obligations has expressly 
provided that the same ma dome in lawful money. or other currency than 
gold and silver.”"—Revised section 3893. 

This was followed the next year by an act defining the weight 
and fineness of the silver dollars in which these obligations might 
be paid. The act of July 14, 1870, provides that— 












































The of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in asum or 
suis not in the or bonds of 
the United States in such form as he may on ok imate. of 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


or some multiple of that in coin of the present standard 
eee the pleasure of che'tiubed Geghen,ciiter ten question tie date of 
issue, and bearing interest payable semiannually in such coin at the rate of 5 

cent annum; also a sum or sums not in the gate 
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i il eeepects, t ble, at the pleasure of the United Staten after thirty 
n a iu rty 
dato al thels-iamavand benuingieheenese! the rate of 4 percent 


shall be exempt from the 


as well as taxation in Form by or under eee ne local autfor- 


ity; and the said bonds set forth and express = face the above- 
Tuto a it oP eS Sake sonar esutctNG; | Renae o ha Caled Stata" sting i sac amy" ew 
ee att he option. of the Government of the United Btates. in silver dol- | in force shall be authorize any increase whatever of the bonded 
lars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of stand- | debt of the United States. 
ard silver— The standard value of silver dollars at the time of the ge 
Mr. MAXWELL said: of this act was 41 each, one-tenth of the — being 
Mr. Speaker: I regret that the majority of this House has lim-| alloy. Each silver dollar was then a tender for amount. 
ited debate on this very important question to less than five hours, | The first section of the act of July 22, 1876, provides: 
when at least that many dayscould profitably be spentin discuss- That the Secretary of the Treasury, under such limits and tions as 


ing _ proposition. o : ba ome in — —s much aa 
er than the payment of the bonds, as it affects every person who 

has any financial transactions. If this resolution is defeated, it | Spewng $10,000.00) in exchange foren « eebeeecaiiieeomeesss and 
will be construed as a proclamation of the majority of this House apart from other money in the , and be reissued only the re- 
that our silver coinage is discredited; in effect, that we have two received at the 

kinds of money, one kind of par value and another kind that is 
less than par. 

The members of this House were elected from different districts, 
so arranged as to cover all the territory of the United States, so 
that no is unrepresented, and the apportionment is as near 
as possible of the same number of persons in each district. The 


will best secure a just and fair distribution of the same through country, 
may issue the silver coin at an eS ee an amount not = 
; an 


The resolution in question is based u the several acts re- 
ferred to. In the argument of this case it was freely admitted by 
several capable lawyers on the Republican side that by the terms 
of these statutes the bonds were payable in the silver coin of the 
quality and weight designated in the act of 1870, but it was alleged 
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that conditions had and therefore it would be a breach 
of good faith to pay to the terms of the contract. It 
ped sc mtiyererte ff Spans were worth but about half the 


face value. It will be well to examine these itions. 
First. The United States form a great governing and business 


corporation. This corporation possesses no power except such as 
is conferred by the Constitution or by acts of In the 
matter of incurring debts, bo ing money, and issuing obliga- 


rrowing 
tions, Congress must give the authority or none exists. . 

The Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, can not issue a valid 
obligation in the name of the United States for any sam whatevcr 
except by an act of Congress, and it is his duty and that of other 
officers who are acting under such authority to perform their duty 
as required by law faithfully, as they have sworn to do in enter- 
ing upon their duties. Tos 

The law pas the debtor the right to pay a debt in any money 
which is a legal tender. This law is b upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury and other financial officers of the Government. 
The funds in the Treasurer’s handsare trust funds, and are not to 
be paid out except in tothelaw. — 

Section 8, Article I, of the Constitution provides that Con 
shall have power to ‘‘coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures.” 
Congress has regulated the value of both gold and silver coins, and 
its power is unquestioned. In the -Tender Case (110 U. 8., 
444), the Supreme Court of the United States says: 


Congress has authority to issue these obligations [greenbacks] adapted to 
circulation from hand to hand in o transactions of commerce and 
business. In order to »:romote and to facilitate such circulation, to adapt 
them to use as currency, and to © them more current in the market it 
may e for their redemption in coin or bonds and may make them re- 
ceivable in payment of debts to the Government. 


On page 448 of the same case the court says: 


Under the power to borrow money on the credit of the United States and 
to issue circulating notes for the money borrowed, its [Congress] power to 
define the quality and force of these notes as currency is as broad as the like 

wer over a me © currency under the power to coin money and to regu- 

te the value thereof. Under the two powers taken together Congress is 
authorized to establish a national currency, either in coin or in paper, and to 
make that money for all purposes as regards the National Government or 
private individuals. 


These several provisions contain plain directions to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in paying the bonds of the United States or 
the interest thereon. Thestatute requires _— in coin of the 
coinage of the United States. By what authority does the Secre- 
— of the Treasury seek to discredit one of the precious metals 
and construe the word ‘‘ coin” to be gold alone? And, also, by 
what authority does he permit the creditor to select the money 
with which payment is to be made? 

It may be said that the latter order was made in 1892, and 
therefore the present Secretary is not responsible for it. No busi- 
ness establishment, and so far asI am advised no other govern- 
ment, permits the creditor to a the money in which a 
debt shall be = It may be said, however, that although the 
law gives the debtor that right, the Secretary has adopted a differ- 
ent rule to stre en the credit of the nation. 

The credit of the nation is strengthened and maintained by the 
performance of its contracts in the manner provided by law. If 
more than this is to be done it must be in pursuance of some law 
of Congress, and no officer in the absence of a statute can lawfully 
give a bonus in any fcrm or advan to any creditor above the 
sum actually due him. If a benefit in the form of a bonus can be 
ss it would be the entering wedge for unending claims, and 

t would be uncertain when a debt was fully paid. 

Second. But it is said that silver coin has 
since the of the acts above cited, and that therefore we 
must do more t the law requires. This isa mistake, as applied 
to silver coins of the United States. My friend from Maine, Mr. 
DinGLey, in his speech on this resolution, says that ‘‘so long as 
silver dollars and nbacks are kept as as gold and confi- 
dence is maintained, that such parity will not be disturbed. Itis 
ne experience that even bondholders accept both without 
objection.” 

very dollar issued by the United States of either gold, silver, 
oe ae wane 100 cents, and we that it shall continue 
to be worth thatsum. France, wi ut one-half of our popu- 
—- has a_ ita circulation of about $40, about one-half 
of which is silver. e ratiois 153 toi. Silver is a legal tender 
for all debts, public and rene and there is no difficulty in main- 
taining the coins of both metals in circulation side by side, and 
France is to be very p us. With about twice the 
Ss of France, with boundless resources, and an active, 
elligent population, we can, if we will, coin both silver and gold 
at the old ratio, 16 to 1, and every dollar will be worth 100 cents, 
og ee — for the wants . — people, revive 
kinds ess, and brin an iness to ev 
in this lana & prosperity PP ery 


ey depreciated 











































































The Heart of the Nation Must Not Be Crushed Out. 


SPEECH 


HON. W. L. STARK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898, 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
22, relating to the payment of the bonded obligations of the Government— 


Mr. STARK said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On Friday, January 28, 1898, the Senate of the 
— States passed the following resolution by a vote of 47 yeas 
nays: 


Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to ths payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases wherethe law ae issue of such obligations had expressly 
provid that the same might paid in lawful money or other currency 


id and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
—— July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be sedecmable 

coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

‘Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” ap- 

roved Jan l4, 1870 are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
nited States descri in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘““An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;” and 

Whereas at the date of the peawage of said act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the 14th oa July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date cluded silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act epeseres January 18, 1837, entitled ‘‘An act supplementary 
to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, un- 
der the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dol- 
larsof the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains <ach of stand- 
ard silver; and that to restore toits coinage such silver coinsas a legal tender 
in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


Shortly before 1 o'clock p. m. on Saturday, January 29, 1898, a 
message from the Senate was received by the House that they had 
passed said resolution and concurrence of the House was requested. 
A few minutes after 4 o’clock of said afternoon the Speaker an- 
nounced that the resolution would be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Very soon thereafter the House adjourned 


until Monday, eran 4 31, 1898, at 12 o’clock noon. 
In the Washington Times of Sunday, January 30, 1898, appeared 
the following paragraph: 


The Tellier resolution is to be put toa vote and knocked out in the House 
under a gag rule. That is the programme agreed upon yesterday. When 
the resolution was by the Senate, Representative Henry U:Jounsons 
began a canvass of the leading Republicans of the House and found tinat they 
were in favor of Suomee of the matter at the quickest possible rate. He so 
made report tothe Speaker. The Speaker subsequently conferred with the 
committee and Mr. DineLey and decided that this was the course that should 
be pursued. When the resolution was reported from the Senate, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. Late in the afternoon that 
committee ordered an adverse report, which will be made to-morrow, accord- 
ing to the present pr mme. The Committee on Rules will then bring in 
a rule giving it the right of way and limiting debate so as to practically shut 
off debate altogether, and under the crack of the Speaker's wite the vote wili 
be taken. The Republicans say they will be able to vote down the resolution 
by an almost u mous party vote. 


On the first column, front page, in the morning edition of the 
Washington Times of Monday, January 31, 1898, appeared the fol- 
lowing: 


REED TO APPLY THE GAG—THE RULE WILL BE USED TO STRIKE A BLOW 
AT SILVER—IN ITS VERY WORST FORM-—-REPUBLICANS ARE COMMANDED 
TO BE IN THE HOUSE AT NOON, WHEN THE TELLER RESOLUTION IS TO 
BE STIFLED—SEVERAL MEMBERS PREVENTED FROM LEAVING TOWN. 


Gag rule, in the most rigid form it has yet existed at this se 
House, will be in evidence to-day. 

Speaker REED has found it necessary in dealing with the Teller resolution, 
which is scheduled to come from the committee with an adverse report im- 
mediately after the House convenes to-day. 

The czar is not the man to take any chances. Under the most hopeful 
circumstances he can not expect a large majority against the silver resolu- 
tion, which the Senate passed by so handsome a majority on Friday. 

He began to crack the party whip on Saturday, and he has not laid it down 


ssion cf the 


ce. 

The Republican members were commanded on Saturday to be in their 
seats promptly at 12 o'clock to-day. Despite this order, Representative 
Evans, of Kentucky, who some time since accepted an invitation to speak at 
a Shriner banquet in New York, started to leave for that city yesterday with 
several other Republican Masons. They were just about to board the train 
when they were intercepted. A conference was held and the trip was aban- 

. Itis said that Mr. Rezp had sent word to them, commanding them 
to a Sere. The Representatives meekly submitted to the order, and will 
help the Speaker stifle the resolution when it comes in. 





































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The programme, as far as the resolution is concerned, is this: Immediately 
after the House meets a rule will be brought in putting the resolution on its 
passage absolutely without debate. The reporting of this rule, under the 
general rule, must be given twenty minutes’ debate on each side. This can 
not be denied the opposition, but at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion will be ordered and the Teller resolution will be put to a vote. 

On Saturday the following notice was sent to every Republican member: 


OFFICE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS, 
House of Representatives. 


want to see if it is possible to have an t about the division of time 
There now remain something like four and Sorty seinases. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Maine if he will agree to a division of that time, two 
hours to be controlled by the Republican side, two hours by the Democratic 
side, and forty-five minutes by the gentlemen who belong to the Populist and 
Silver Republican es? 

Mr. DINGLEY. re are but two sides to the question, those for the reso- 
lution and those who are against it, and the time should be equally divided 
between those who are for and those who are against. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine knows as well 
as I do that there are four political pa in this country 


e Mr. QuiaG. Mr. Speaker, can we not have order? I can not hear the gen- 
eman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that order can be had, but does not know 
that it can be had for more than a minute. 

Mr. Quiaa. I should like to inquire if any agreement has been arrived at 
between the gentleman from Maine and the gentleman from Texas? I have 
not heard a word that is being said. 


aint praaeem, If there is any agreement to be made, the House will 
© it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. § er, I will t what I have already said, that 
there are two sides, and only two sides, to the p: tion that is now before 
the House—first, those in favor of the pamece of the concurrent resolution 
and secondly, those opposed—and that the time should be equally divided 
between the two sides. 

Mr. BarLey, Well, Mr. 8 the gentleman from Maine will perceive 
that that overlooks the fact that re are tlemen on this floor who do 
not belong to either of the two great political parties. 

: =, DINGLEY. But that is of no consequence in yiew of what I have just 
stated. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I have some time on this side, and if there isa 
Populist on that side who wants maz Ene. Iwill xuae it to him if he will speak 
in favor of ourproposition. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Topp. He would not bea list if he would do that. 

Mr. GREENE. He would not do thatif you would give him all the time on 
that side. He is not built that way. 


_— Srmpson of Kansas. The gentleman from Indiana can not bribe a Pop- 
u 


Mr. STEELE. Not with time. 

Mr. BartLey. Mr. Speaker, so far as there being two sides to this question, 
I think there is only one side to it, and upon that pro tion we would be 
entitled to ali the time; but I am ready to recognize that there are more than 
two political parties in this House, a fact that everybody recognizes. 

Mr. DinaLey. I desire to call the attention of my friend to the fact that 


the time is running on, and we are consuming time which might be used in 
the debate. 


Mr. Payne. I wish to suggest that it is hardly worth while to spend any 
time ase this. It requires unanimous consent, and I shall object. 

Mr. BarLey. And it being obvious that no such arrangement as that can 
be made, I desist. 

By reference to the same publication it will be seen that the four- 
teen minutes finally allowed to the Populists was by courtesy of 
Messrs. Dinsmore, of Arkansas, and BaILEy, of Texas. Thistime 
was by common consent yielded by the members of that — to 
Mr. Bex, of Colorado, who was our candidate for Speaker, and 
who is, therefore, under the traditions of the House, recognized as 
the leader of our party in that body. 

In either branch of the legislature of the State of Nebraska a 
member who can get the recognition of the presiding officer is 
entitled to speak at least once upon pending business. Not so in 
the House of Representatives of the United States. The Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which a majority are Republicans and the 
Speaker is chairman, brings in a rule stating when the vote shall 
be taken. It is then arranged that the chairman of the committee 
that reports the resolution, on the Republican side, and the first- 
named Democrat on such committee, on the Democratic side, shall 
control the time fordebate. Itis impossible for any Congressman 
to speak on the subject under discussion without obtafnin the 
consent of the member having the time in charge. Should he 
attempt to do so, he would be declared out of order by the Speaker, 
and if he persisted, that sacred emblem of authority, the mace, 
weet oe paraded before him and he renders himself liable to 
expulsion. 

e resolution under consideration was in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of which Hon. Netson DInGLey, jr., 
is chairman, and Hon. JosrpH W. Batey, of Texas, is the first- 
named Democrat. It will be seen, therefore, that under the rules 
it was impossible for a great majority of the members of the 
House to make speeches in the time allotted. Credit is due 
Messrs. DinsMoRE and Bal.ey for yielding fourteen minutes of 
their time to Mr. BELL. The e on used at the beginning of 
this speech, ‘‘ Mr. StaRK said: Mr. Speaker,” is a polite fiction, as 
is also the term **Speech,” when applied to the same. This de- 
ception is made necessary by the rules of the House, the truth 

ng that this so-called speech is delivered toan audience of one 
(a shorthand rter) in the seclusion of my office. 

The fiction extends to the time as well as place of delivery. 
It may appear in the heading of this production that it was de- 
livered in the House of Representatives January 31, 1898, but a 
regard for common honesty and individual honor compels me to 
state that it was never delivered and that the date under which it 
or in the REcoRD antedates that on which it was written by 
a oa Dietrick of 206.000 rcerens a to in any 
way represent my rogressive Western people. 
inet the tee aan on Considine eee ; 

s of the v: y known among en as ‘* ” Ivery 
much regret to make such an ackno ent, but am trying to 
do the best I can in the situation in whick 1 find myself places 

I had resolved that I would never “can” a speech, but rather 










Hon. 


You are requested to be in attendance at the session of the House on Mon- 
day, January 31, 1898, promptly at 12 o'clock, as important business requires 


the presence of a quorum, 
B. F. RUSSELL, Sergeant-at-Arms. 
To all Republicans. 


The notice was similar to those used when important Government busi- 
ness requires commands to be sent to all members, no matter what their 
litical affiliation may be, to be present in the House. It was franked, and 
hose Republicans who were not in the House on Satarday received theirs 
through the mails. The date was inserted with a rubber stamp. Down in 
the left-hand corner was stamped in large letters, “‘ To all Republicans.” 

The evident intention of this summons for the attendance of all Republican 
members is to have them present when the Teller resolution is adversely re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means without amendment. The 
report will not be made until noses are correctly counted, and it is found 
that there are enough Republicans present to vote down the resolution. It 
is claimed by the Democrats that with all the members — the opponents 
to the resolution can not muster a majority of more than twenty-five, and 
the indications are that Speaker Resp and Mr. DInGLeEy believe this to be 
true, or they would not have sent out their orders for all Republicans to be 
promptly on hand. 

Many oi the Republican members who live in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York go to their homes on Saturday and return to their duties on 
Monday, arriving at the Capitol about 2 o'clock. It is certain that until the 
absentees do reach the House, Mr. DINGLtY will not report the Teller reso- 
lution, and it is equally certain that as soon as they areall there he will report 
the measure. y 

Immediately after the Teller resolution was read in the House on Satur- 
day a conference of Republicans, over which Speaker REED presided, took 
place, and after much discussion, although not without opposition, it was de- 
cided to make the measure a special rule. Speaker REED was earnest in his 
insistence that immediate action be taken for the purpose of counteracting 
the effect of the passage of the resolution by the Senate. He wu that the 
Republican party demanded that the House should show emphatically its 
opposition to the propositions contained in the Teller resolution, and that 
the earlier this was done the better satisfied che patty managers would be. 
In order to bring about this end, Mr. DALZELL, o sooner & member 
of the Committee on Rules, submitted to that committee the following: 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the report to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the Senate concurrent resolution No. 22 (Teller 
resolution) it shall be in order to proceed to the consideration of said report.” 

It is understood that the Committee on Rules made this a basis for a - 
cial rule and that the committee will fix the time and limits of the debate. 
The Committee on Ways and Means have been requested by Mr. DINGLEY, 
of Maine, chairman of the committee, to meet to-day at 10.80 o'clock for the 
purpose of considering the Teller resolution. He said that the resolution 
will be considered and that the Republican majority will make an adverse 
report on it. It was not the intention of the committee to make any amend- 
ment or to change the phraseology in the resolution, and that the adverse re- 
port will be on the measure as it reached the House. 

Over in the Senate the silver men have not given up the fight, nor is their 
desire to put the gold mcnometallists on record satiated by passage of the 
Teller resolution. Another resolution declaring it to be the sense of Con- 
gress that bonds are not payable in gold and repudiating the interpretation 


7 


placed upon the word ‘‘coin” by the Administration will be 
New YorK, January 30. 

All Republican New York Congrestneen received a call to-day, issued by 
order of Speaker REED, to be in their seats in Washington to-morrow morn- 
ing. So the majority of the Congressmen returned to Washington this after- 
noon. The call was issued becausethe Teller bond resolution in the 
Senate on Friday, by a vote of 47 to 82, is expected to come up in the House 
to-morrow morning. 

Representative QuUIGG said: ‘*‘ The House is to smash the Teller resolution.” 


The Washington Post of Monday, January 31, 1898, spoke as 
follows concerning the discipline to be maintained in pressing 
this question to a vote: 

THE TELLER RESOLUTIONS. 

The programme of the House to act upon the Teller resolutions to-day 
will enable both parties to go on record. r. BAILEY said yesterday that he 
should oppose any “ precipitate action,” neither should he seek any great 
delay. Democrats, Populists, and free-silver Republicans will undoubtedly 
vote solidly for the resolutions. 

Any efforts of the Democrats to delay consideration of the resolutions will, 
however, be of no avail, for the Republican leaders are determined upon a 
prompt vote. “It is not a question of politics,” said Representative DINGLEY 
gostereer. “ The resolutions are a menace to business, and it is the part of 

he House to act at once, that business men may not be kept in suspense.”’ 

The vote upon the resolutions will havo one important feature in display- 
ing how solid 7 oe Republicans line up together. If there are any breaks 
in the ranks, it will not be for the lack of ty discipline. It is believed that 
Republicans will vote as solidly against the resolutions as they did indirectly 
against the resolutions to recognize the belligerency of Cuba. 


On Monday, January 31, 1898, the House met at 120’clock noon. 
The REcorp discloses that Congressman PERKINS secured the floor 
to present a privileged report, but by request of Speaker ReEp 
withdrew the same to give right of way for the prearranged pro- 

ramme. The discussion, until 5 o'clock, was practically in the 
ands of the Committee on Ways and Means, which consists of 
eleven ae, six Democrats, and on which neither Popu- 
lists nor Silver Republicans are allowed a representation. I re- 
_ an extract from the Recorp of ees January 31, 1898, 
show the treatment accorded Populists and Silver Republicans 
when an effort was made to obtain for them an equitable share of 
the time remaining for debate. 
Mr. DINGLEY rose and was recognized. 
Mr. BaiLzy. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Maine proceeds, I 
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than be deprived of all the rights to which the suffrages of the 


le of the Fourth district should entitle me, I avail myself of 
fhe only opportunity presented. Soon after I took my seat in 
I was struck with astonishment, while in Committee of 
the ole, to see members rise and move to strike out the last 
word, or last two words, from a pending paragraph, following 
the motion with a speech that bore no reference whatever to the 
subject under discussion. I soon learned that this was the only 
way, under the iron rules of the House, for them to obtain a hear- 
ing on the matter they wished to present, and that they were 
driven to adopt such subterfuge, as I am, to resort to the present 
method of obtaining a hearing. 

The hes under the five-minute rule are called by the mem- 
bers ‘‘jump-ups,” and when the chairman announces that the 
time of the gentleman has expired, it has been customary for them 
to ask to extend their remarks in the Recorp. In this way, dur- 
ing the consideration by the House of the urgent deficiency bill, 
one of my esteemed co es was enabled to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 21, 1898, his very able speech 
upon the subject of finance. Of late there has developed objec- 
tions to “‘canning” upon “ jump-ups,” and the privilege is not ex- 
tended when there is a single objecting member. 

If I had been itted to make a real speech upon the impor- 
tant subject under discussion, I would have taken up the report 
of Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, under date of 
Dasnther 8, 1866, as follows: 

No one regrets more than the Secretary the fact that so large an amount 
of our bonds is held abroad, or the unfortunate condition of our trade that 
has transfe them thither. * * * Not one dollar in five of the amount 
of the five-twenties now held in England — a the Continent has been 
returned to the United States in the form of capital. But if this were 
not a true statement of the case, the fact exists, as has been already stated, 
that some three hundred and fifty millions of Government bonds—not to 
mention State and railroad bonds and other securities—are in the hands of 
the citizens of other countries. 

On February 4, 1868, the power of the Secretary of the Treas 
to reduce the currency was suspended by the following act, whic 
became a law without the approval of the President: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assem That from and after the passage of this act 
t 


e authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to make any reduction of the 
currency by retiring or canceling United States notesshall be, and is hereby, 
suspended; but nothing herein contained shall prevent the cancellation and 
destruction of mutilated United States notes and the replacing of the same 
with notes of the same character and amount. 

In December, 1868, the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Bank vs. Supervisors (7 Wallace, page 26) decided that— 

United States notes are an e ent to pay dollars, and that the dollars 
intended are coin dollars of the United States. 

The Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion, makes use of the 
following language: 

The dollar note is an en ment to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended 
is the coined dollar of the United States; a certain quantity in weight and 
Snemees of gold or silver, authenticated as such by the stamp of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, keeping in mind the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that aliens have from the year 1866 held so large a pro- 
portion of the bonded indebtedness of the United States, and that 
the highest legal authority so clearly defines the kind of money in 
which United States notes are to be paid, observe that on March 
18, 1869, Co: an act to strengthen the public credit 
(the word “coin” having been already construed by the court of 
last resort). This act contains the following provision: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the pu of the Government 
ae Snes tions to the public creditors, and to settle all con- 


flicting questions an jator pretetions of the laws by virtue of which such 


obligations have been contracted, it is hereby vided and declared that the 
faith of the United States is solemnly Pledyed to the 


equivalent of all the obligations of the Uni States terest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing o' tions of 
the United States, except in cases where the law auth e issue of any 
such obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful 


money or other currency than gold or silver. 

This act has been denounced as infamous for giving advantage 
to the creditors of the United States, but it carefully guards the 
rights of the nation against encroachment where the contract 
mer wny vides for poe in lawful eo the United 

tates. I now ask attention to the fact that Congress, in the 
interests of this same class of foreign bondholders, denied the fur- 
ther privilege of mintage to the standard silver dollar under the 
act of February 12, 1873, and fixed a new legal-tender function 
for gold money, under section 14 of that act, the object of such 


on to decrease the amount of money in circulation. 

y this time people became aroused as to the importance of 
doing something to head off this , and on January 25, 
1878, Senator ws, of Ohio, acting under a resolution adopted 


by the legislature of that aponal ublican State, introduced 
in the United States Senate w Ran known as the Stanley 
Matthews resolution, of which the one under discussion is an ex- 


eee ce ae Ep the Cynets 5 a vote of 42 to 20 
and the House by 189 to 79. : 


y the passage of the Matthews resolution came 





the enactment of February 28, 1878, known as the Bland-Allison 
Act, which in effect provided for the coinage of a limited amount 
of silver dollars and the issuance of silver certificates, which was 
passed over the President's veto. 

Keeping in mind the foreign bondholder, note that Congress 
was again called upon to forbid the further retirement of United 
States legal-tender notes by the act of May 31, 1878, which is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this 
act it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury or other officer 
under him to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender 
notes. And when ~~ of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the 

a 


Treasury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the 
United States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation: Provided, That 


nothing herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of mutilated 
notes and the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead, as now 
provided by law. 

Allacts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

These later enactments were a victory for the people of the 
United States in their contest with the foreign bondholders and 
their representatives here. The Tory element, though temporarily 
beaten, were not dismayed. The national Democratic platform 
of 1880 declared for honest money, consisting of gold and silver, 
and paper convertible into coin on demand. The national Repub- 
licam platform declared that it had restored upon a solid basis 
payment in coin. of all national obligations. The Greenback 
national platform declared for the unlimited coinage of silver as 
— as gold. James A. Garfield, Republican, was elected Presi- 

ent. 

In 1884 a Democratic President was elected by the people upon 
the declaration: 

Instead of the Republican party's British policy, we demand in behalf of 
the American Democracy an American policy. 

The Republican platform of that year declared that— 

Efforts should be made to unite all commercial nations in the establishment. 
of an international standard which shall fix for all the relative value of gold 
and silver coinage. 

In the year 1888 the principal plank of the Democratic party 
was on the tariff issue. The Republican party declared that they 
were in ‘‘favor of both gold and silver as money,” and condemned 
the Democratic Administration for alleged efforts to demonetize 
silver. Benjamin Harrison was elected President. 

On July 14, 1890, a part of the Bland-Allison Act was repealed 
by substitution of a new method of acquiring silver bullion. 
Recitation was made: 

It being the established policy of the Government to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

On October 1, 1890, the McKinley tariff act was passed, yet 
President Harrison said in his message to Congress on December 
1, 1890: 

The general tariff act has only partially gone into operation, some of its 
eee. earneas being limited to take effect at dates yet in the future. 


The general provisions of the law have been in force less than sixty days. 
Its permanent effects upon trade and prices still largely stand in conjecture. 
It is curious to note that the advance in the prices of articles wholly unaf 

fected by the tariff act was by many hastily ascribed to that act. Notice 
was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets was up- 
ward from influences wholly apart from the recent tariff legislation. The 
enlargement of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an upward 
tendency to trade, and had a marked effect on prices, but this natural and 
desired effect of the silver legislation was by many erroneously attributed to 
the tariff act. 


In 1892 the Republican and Democratic parties declared for the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, each loading the 
declaration down with provisions and limitations. The Populist 
party declared for the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 

ld at the present ratio of 16 to1. Grover Cleveland was elected 
President. 

On November 1, 1893, Congress passed an act repealing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes. The act contained a recitation that it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both 
gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value. Still keeping in mind the conspiracy of the foreign bond- 
holder and his allies, you will note that they are again in the 
saddle. They made a gain in securing the passage of the credit- 
strengthening act. They triumphed in the laws destroying green- 

‘ks and in the legislation adverse to the use of silver. Alto- 
gether they can report considerable progress in their now plainly 
apparent design to secure legislation making the great mass of our 
bonds payable in gold, a commodity which is very scarce and 
difficult to obtain and over the present accumulation of which 
they have almost absolute control. 

The events and issues of the political struggle of 1896 are too 
recent to require recapitulation. The Republicans trinmphed, 
and on Thursday, January 27, 1898, their national leader who had, 
in his Toledo speech, denounced Grover Cleveland in unsparing 
terms for “‘dishonoring one of our precious metals, one of our 
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” & f the t of all taxes or duties of the U 8 from 
own great products,” at a grand New York ban fallow ng soutiment from the ene or du at nited oie oq from 







the purpose delivered a speech containing the fo any form, by or under State 

on the day preceding the vote on the Teller resolution in the feraile on the books ofthis oftce." is relatively being 

United States Senate: refunding certificates. I give a copy of the body of aaa — 
Whatever may be the language of the contract, the United States will “Apriz I, 1879. 


discharge all its obligations in the currency recognized as the best through- 
out the civilized world at the time of payment. 

The effect of this utterance upon the alien influence that has 
been so much in evidence in the last thirty-five years of our his- 
tory is shown by a London dispatch printed by Congressman 
ALLEN, of Mississippi, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as an ex- 
cerpt from the Ev ening Star of this city: 

FAVORABLE EFFECT ON STOCKS—PRESIDENT'’S SPEECH AT NEW YORK 

PLEASES LONDON FINANCIERS 
LONDON, January 28. 

The speech of President McKinley at the banquet of the National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers in New York last night favorably affected business on 


cnn cer tibes Tiss Fae cam et fon Clas pes toe 6 ited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, , 


- WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
“Treasurer of the United States. 





“Act of February 26, 1879. 
“Register of the Treasury. 
“Convertible, with accrued interest at 4 a cent per annum, into 4 —— 
bonds of the United States issued under the Se 
20, 1871, u resentation at the office of the Treasurer of the hited Btates, 
Washington, thereof.” 


. O., in sums of $500r m: — 
These, it will be observed, are convert ne oer 


I k exch to-day seri and hence are to be construed like the ds. 
oe ee The fourth item of this indebtedness is $100,000,000, dhe in 1904, and are the 
There was rejoicing among the London financiers over the dec- | bonds issued by ent Cleveland in 1804 and 1895 on the ground that it was 


laration of President McKinley. Time was when Republicans 
were wont to say that a course which won commendation from 
English statesmen was one to be avoided, but their President 
gives utterance to sentiments that give joy to the bondholder, who 
thrives on American toil, and his action stands unrebuked by ‘their 
leading journals. 

I represent an intelligent constituency in one of the most en- 
lightened States of the Union. They can see for themselves the 
tendency of this alien influence and its resident allies to under- 
mine the rights of our people. 

Multiplication of words is needless. When my name was called 
I voted for the Teller resolution. With a deep and abiding con- 
viction that this was the will of the great majority of the people 
of the Fourth district of Nebraska, I voted ‘‘ aye.” Thatone word 
favoring the adoption of the Teller resolution was quite a speech 
of itself. 

Touching the legal proposition involved in this resolution, I 
would call attention to the following statement of Senator CHIL- 
TON, of Texas, of the amount of the public debt, the description of 


necessary to maintain the $100,000,000 gold reserve. I give a copy of the body 


of one of these 
“ PEBRUARY 1, sant, 
“THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
“Are indebted to —— in the sum of one thousand dollars 
This pend is oy ed under authori ek an act 6 wy ‘An - to 
rovide for the resumption ents, anu our- 
eenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- ee be one of t the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled ‘An act to aw the refunding of the 
national debt,’ approved July Canard Santon, teen hundred and seventy, ~ 
amended _ by the act of January twentieth, @ United teen hundred and ee el 
bh leasure = ted States after the 


February, nineteen hun and f coin of the standard value of th 
United States on said July fourteenth. einitteen hundred and seventy, with 
menas in such coin oe day = st ‘fret da at the »a— of five 
centum per annum, payable quarterly on the ‘ebruary., . 
August, and Hoveutian in cna your th CAiK.. are exemp y 
from the ae of all ae or J Seiten ot of Un ted jad Beates, as well aa fr as in 
taxation any form by or under Sta 
rR he atthe thon “a an ot & oe EE nn ams due F eruery J. 1, 1925. Th 
The m gone ue Fe ese 
bonds were issued by President Cleveland in 1895 and 1896 lenish the 
gold reserve for the third and and fourth time during his Administration. Igive 
a copy of the body of one of these bonds: 





the outstanding interest-bearing debt due by the United States, “ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1895. [2000. 
and the bonds evidencing the same, which are the obligations and | “ 1925) FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 
all the obligations to which the pending resolution refers: 1000) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA _ _ 


“Are indebted to or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 

This bond is issued under qulheviey af an act of oe entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie arose peguems pproved Jan four- 
teenth, eighteen pane and an eS being cae err the descri of 
bonds described in the Se authorize the refunding of 
= national = : ay 3 ~~? _ by eigntecn a and ~~ 
enty, as amen anuary twen sighinee undred an 
ae -one, and is rodeounsth ble at the of the United the 








AMOUNT OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

According to the last report of the Treasurer of the United States, the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States consisted of $847,365,130, exclusive 
of the Pacific railroad bonds. These are also substantially the figures as 
given by President McKinley in his annual message sent to Congress at this 
session. The items of this debt are as follows: 


| 
: Rate of | aa Amount | first day of February, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the stand- 
Title. linterest. | When payable. outstand- | ard value of the United States on said July f h, eighteen hundred 
| | . 


and seventy, with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof 
the rate of four sy centum per annum, payable quarterly on the frst s first rat day 
anc 











































| 
| Percent. of February, May, A ugust, November in each year. principal 
Funded loan of 1991 .......--| , 2'| Option of p nited States...| $25,364,500 | interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
Funded loan of 1907 _... =a 4| July 1, ae .| 559,640,100 | States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
Refunding certificates 4 | | Conv ertibie. as . 45, 130 | local authority. Transferable on the books of this office.” 
‘ } 5 "J ¢ 
SS G | Heb. 1, 1004-.---------=-----| 100,000,000 | It will be noticed in the above contracts that gold and silver 


dollars stand upon terms of perfect equality. e right of the 














Total. .......--.-.------ ee 847, 365,130 | Government to — weight nn fineness of its coins is 
pie eee clearly reco aie teat sti tion ‘‘ coins of the 
It will be useful eee ON. ~ yoy — on . dated ent standard,” oc vied — July 14, 1870, upon Ww ich 
@ first item is $25 ). The bonds making up this amount are date 
September 1, 1876, and I give a copy of the body of one of them: the bond is icoued. iis it is im there is not only a possibility 


but a probability that Ee - aeadaad value” may be in some 
weg ae a rights 4 both Government and creditor are 

erefore carefully guarded against injury resulting from such 
—— Vieetioe a definite standard for the payment of each par- 

cular o 

Neither party would be wronged should the Government go to 
a silver, platinum, or paper basis; should it double or halve the. 
amount of metal in its coins. It is clear that should the Govern- 
ment refuse to pay bonds of this issue in ~— the standard 
value contracted, it ae be e justly ¢ udiation of 
its obligations. it is mt 
of its option to centenary one or See aurat aoe oenel the contract 
might result in the practical confiscation of a large amount of the 
wealth of the United States and an unearned, unjust incre- 
ment to alien holders of the securities of the nation. 

The United States Supreme Court, in the case of Knox vs. Lee 
(12 Wallace, page 530), Justice Strong delivering the opinion of 
the court, says: 

an now, by our decision, it be ed tha’ 

a yo 7 ged only by @ gold corm: I B these Gobte and tions of al 


parties, legal-tendor notes i ae 
° Siosaneneen coeenee Ena aeons an: a lesge penoes 

age go is added to every debt, an such, must become the de gala to 
ae aenanel “Wacupabunianentasndlenaelens clas and beer 


Et ee ee ee 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to ——— , or assigns, in the sum of one thousad dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the er? of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871,” and _is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of OT ea 

A. D. 1891, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14 
1870, with interest in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate 
of four-and-a-half per centum ed annum, payable quarters on the eee 
of December, March, June, and September in each year 
interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties Pre the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 

These bonds fell due in 1891, and were continued by mutualagreement be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the holders. The following memo- 
randum was printed across the face of these bonds: 

“At the request of and for value received = Ae owner of this meee, — 
same is continued during the pleasure of the Government, to bear in 
at the rate of two (2) per centum per annum from § September 2, 1891, er oe 
vided in Treasury Circular No. 99, dated July 2, 1891.° 

It will thus be observed that there are $25,304,500 of United States bonds 
now outstanding which can be paid and ought to be paid at this time. 

The second item of the national indebtedness amounts to a I 
give a copy of the body of one of the bonds constituting this amoun 


“ WASHINGTON, July 1877. 
“THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“Are indebted to , or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled ‘‘An act to authoriz the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870," amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the a day of aaah D. 
1907, in coin of the standard value of the — hed States on said J _ 
with interest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, = ‘the rate 



















of the nation must not be crushed out. The must be 
four per centum per annum, payable quarterly on the first day of October, aided sd to pay y their debts cle =eut thet ob) The interest of 
January, April,and July in each year. The principal and interest areexempt 


represents its bone and sinew must be encouraged to pursue 
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its avocations. If relief were not afforded, universal bankruptcy would 


ensue, and industry be stopped, and government would be paralyzed 
in the paralysis of the people. 
= - = z . > +. 
But the creditor interest will lose some of its gold. Is gold the one thing 
needful? Is it worse for the creditor to lose a little by depreciation than 
everything by the of his debtor? Nay, is it worse than to lose 
everything by the su of the Government? 


This well-known decision having been affirmed and reaffimed 
by the highest judicial tribunal of our nation, it would seem to 
indicate a spirit of anarchy or disloyalty to insinuate that it incul- 
cates lax ideas of business integrity or fails to measure up to the 
highest standard of national honor. 

t it is on what the gold-standard people term “the moral 
objection is made to the of this 


argument” that 
resolution. Since the days when Paul Clifford vered that 


‘‘ stealing” could be rendered less objectionable by alluding to it 
as ‘‘ relieving the necessities of the poor,” there has been a certain 
class of rogues who have conceived the idea of borrowing a livery 
of fine words in which to clothe their designs upon the purse or 

The unre aibeseannal tuple haste ghoun to:tRip reignin 

he ultra advoca ro ave given g mon- 
arch theattributes of divinity and openly ted the doctrine 
that ‘the king can do no wrong.” Theclergy of antebellum days 
noted Scripture to prove that the Almighty was on the side of 
slavery, and from the most daring and impious of the worshipers 
of Mammon comes now the expression that ‘‘ gold is God’s money.” 
In all these cases those who seek to advance the idea of the ial 
sacredness or honor of a bad cause doso that a class may thrive on 
the earnings of their fellows, cajoling them with the idea that pres- 
ent or past tyranny, use of its existence, is well pleasing to 
God and consistent with the hi ideals of man. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his last Presidential message, a short time 
before his martyrdom, said: 

It may seem strange that any man should dare ask God's assistance in 
wringing his bread from the sweat of other men's faces, but ‘‘ Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” 

In accordance with his admonition, let us not too hastily pro- 
nounce condemnation upon those who term the money represent- 
ing the greatest amount of labor ‘‘ honest money,” and who speak 
of the ‘‘ intrinsic value” of a metal which has little utility save 
that conferred upon it by the laws of this and other nations. 

Money is a standard of payment, not of value. Emerson says: 

The one thing in the world of value is the active soul. 

Isaac Walton, that: 

Health is the second blessing that we mortals are capable of; a blessing 
that money can not buy. 

It is impossible in this changing world to have a standard of 
value. There may be a stan to measure a fixed distance, to 
subdivide a fixed weight, but to measure the ever-altering desire 
of man for all commodities by his changing need for a special 
metal is an absu . No less an authority than the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on page 553 of the case previously 
quoted, says: 

It is hardly correct to speak of astandard of value. The Constitution does 
not speak of it. It contemplates a standard for that which has gravity or 
extension, but value is an ideal thing. 

Demolishing the false ideas of “‘ intrinsic value” and a ‘‘ standard 
of value,” the whole airy fabric of their so-called ent crum- 
bles into nothingness. If the iar brand of national honor 
which would wrongfully take the necessities of American 
breadwinners to enhance the riches of f bondholders re- 
quires that ‘‘ whatever may be the language of the contract,” we 


must pay our obligations in a better or more expensive money 
than we Seve sonnets the same high regard for national integ- 


rity will doubtless demand that we ee the best or highest rate of 
interest paid by any of the civili nations of the earth, ‘‘ what- 
ever may be the language of the contract.” It would certainly 
‘improve the national credit” to adopt such a policy, and would 
doubtless “make it easier to borrow money in times of national 


danger, 

It is also worthy of remark that national honor and honest- 
money doctrines are iar in this: With the same spirit of fair- 
ness that actuates majority in dedu the waste time of 
debate from the portion allowed the a ts advocates always 
require sacrifices from the borrowers to the lenders; from our 
own citizens to f bondholders. There is never a balance of 
favors nor the “ ” for which Republicans at one time 

such admiration, but of which we hear so little of late. The 

‘moral argument,” which was recently so stated by our chief ruler 

as to cause universal rejoicing among the stock gamblers of 
always results to the a of Shylock. 


The guished gentleman from Maine . DINGLEY], in 
making a special a for the moral ar. ent involved in this 
question, speaks of the blunted sensibilities of Shylock, whom we 


have taught our children to execrate as the embodiment of greed, 
malice, and ing dishonesty. If it is admitted by 
the gen who contend for the gold standard that the moral 
















































































sensibilities of Shylock need a word of apology, what would they 
think, what would humanity think, of advocates who might have 
appeared for him and his interests arguing that it was incumbent 
upon Antonio to yield him more than the pound of flesh to which 
his bond entitled him, and contending that the judgment “this 
bond doth give thee here no jot of blood” was but a mere techni- 


They could have urged that whatever might be the terms of the 
contract, it would be better for Antonio’s credit, in case he wanted 
to borrow money in the future, to concede whatever the alien bond- 
holder required, and that he should have been possessed of too 
much honor to take refuge in Portia’s very literal construction of 
the law of Venice. 

Away with the cant of selfishness, the cant of servility, and the 
cant of snivelling hypocrisy. ‘‘ Woe to them who call sweet bit- 
ter, and bitter sweet.” Honest money and dear money are not 
synonymous terms. An honest dollar is a dollar that, measured 
in human toil, has the same meaning upon the day of payment 
that it did when the debt was created. 

Neither national credit or national konor demand that the per- 
formance of our contracts be greater than the promise. The obli- 
gation we owe to the American is as sacred as any due to citizens of 
foreign nations. Letusbe just toour children before being generous 
toLombardstreet. Remembering the utterance of JohnSherman’s 
earlier manhood, ‘‘ The dollar that paid the soldier is good enough 
for the bondholder,” let us stand by the sentiments of the Stanley 
Matthews resolution, voted for by President McKinley in his earlier 
manhood, until every dollar of American obligation is fairly paid, 
legally and morally, according to the plainly expressed terms of 
the written contract—no less, and certainly no more. 

Along these lines, my friends, I should probably havespoken had 
I been permitted during the discussion of the Teller resolution. 

I can only add, in the language of John, the revelator: 

I had many things to write, but I will not with ink and pen write unto thee. 
But I trust I shall shortly see thee face to face. 





Payment of United States Bonds, 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. CLARDY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898 


The House having under consideration the followinge solution: 


“Concurrent res¢ ym No, 22. 


“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to stre 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and ds 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 

in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 

roe that the same might be ‘paid in lawful money or other currency 
hb ld and silver; and 

7 reasallthe bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ ap- 
proved Jul 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redee 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian 
7 in such coin; and 

“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1876, 
entitled ‘Anact to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 13, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen 
tary to theact entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,”’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“ Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, prin: ipal 

i 


neurrent r¢ 
lu tic 
t< ngthen the public credit,’ ap- 
‘lared that the faith of the 





and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silve 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a lega 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 
Mr. CLARDY said: é 
Mr. SPEAKER: ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen.” A few years ago 
the Republican party bowed with adoration and apparent sincerity 
at the shrine of ‘‘bimetallism.” In their platform of 1888 they de- 
clare that ‘‘the Republican party is in favor of the use of both 
gold and silver as money and condemn the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize silver.” And in 
the platform of 1892 it is written: ‘‘The American people, from 
tion and interest, favor bimetallism, and the Republican 
party demands the use of both gold and silver asstandard money.” 





















To further emphasize the Republican position on bimetallism, it is 
shown by the REcorp of the time that the party united with the 
Democrats in passing the Stanley Matthews resolutions declar- 
ing that the bonds of the United States were payable in silver 
dollars. It may be noted that President McKinley, Senator AL- 
Lison, General GROSVENOR, and many other prominent Repub- 
licans voted for these resolutions. But to-day, with substantially 
the same resolutions before the House, the whole Republican party 
is mustered in opposition to them. 

How has this change come over the spirit of theirdreams? The 
resolutions have been, after long and exhausttve discussion, passed 
by a gratifying majority in the Senate. But no such latitude is 
allowed in this House. With only one afternoon for discussion, 
the vote is forced by iron-clad rules adopted by the Republican 
majority. These resolutions present two distinct phases—one 
legal, the other moral. In the discussion to-day no lawyer has 
declared that the Government has not the option to pay all her 
indebtedness in gold or silver. But the opponents of this resolu- 
tion contend that it would not be in good faith todoso. But 
why? Norealreasonisgiven. Youonly heartheold refrain of the 
campaign of 1896 that the creditand honor of the Government are 
imperiled, and that somebody is trying to destroy its credit and 

ay the bonds in depreciated currency. How pay the bonds in 
depreciated currency? How? Bycoining moredollars justexactly 
like those we now have of 412} grains of standard silver. Just 
precisely the same sort of dollars the contract with the bondhold- 
ers authorizes the Government at its own option to pay in. 

But they say that the free and unlimited coinage of silver is 
covered in these resolutions, and if that should take place, untold 
disasters will follow. I reply that no disasters, however great, 
can ever come from the unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 which 
can compare to the evils already felt and now being felt by the 
destruction of one-half the money of the world, discarding silver 
as a standard money, and putting the whole burden of the world’s 
money on goldalone. The appalling nature of this disaster will be 
more apparent when we remember that in the United States there 
is of gold only $9.04 per capita and in the world only $2.72 per 
capita, and this, under the single gold standard, is to constitute 
the money of the world and in which only should the bonded in- 
debtedness of this country be paid. And still they declare that 
silver dollars and greenback dollars and Sherman notes are all as 
good as gold. Yes; as good as gold dollars to pay the employees 
of the Government, as good as gold dollars to pay for the mer- 
chant's wares, as good as gold dollars to pay the wages of the 
toiling masses in mines and manufactories, as good as gold to pay 
the millions of overworked and underpaid farmers all over this 
broad land, good enough to pay the producers of the wealth of 
the country, but not good enough to pay the bondholders, who 
create nothing, add nothing to the real wealth of the country. 
* These are the men who cry out loudest and longest, ‘‘ Honest 

. money; keep up the credit of the country; maintain the gold 
standard; pay the bondholders in the dearest money, the money 
of civilization.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these bondholders are the same persons, or 
their successors, for whose benefit the “strengthening act” was 
passed taking the bonds, principal and interest, payable in 
**coin.” Does anybody believe they did not know what “ coin” 
meant? They had bought the bonds at 60 to 65 cents on the dol- 
lar—coin value. And now, Shylock-like, they are not willing to 
abide the contract made at their own behest and solely for their 
benefit, but demand more than nominated in the bonds. It is 
even a brave and generous act, and certainly it is not in violation 
of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor, to pay in the exact coin stipulated in the contract. 

This is made still more clear when we consider, during the last 
**so-called” Democratic Administration—when a difference of 
$16,000,000 was made if the bonds, instead of being paid in coin, 
should be made payable in gold. The Government Tavins id 
$16,000,000 for the privilege of paying these bonds in either silver 
or gold, at its own option, where is there any violation of the 
public faith in paying these bonds in silver dollars, and where is 
there a bondholder not at heart a robber who would not willingly 
accord the Government the right to do so? Is there any real dan- 

er that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 will 
depreciate the currency? Instead, I believe frea coinage is the 
only road to the real parity of the two metals and the use of both 
concurrently. 

Why do I say this? Because there has never been but one law 
necessary to keep gold and silver at an approximate parity exer- 
cised by any country as great as this, or any combination of coun- 
tries as great, and that law is the free and equal access to the 
mints and the further quality of a full and equal | tender for 
all debts, public and private. Previous to the act of 1873 denying 
silver free and unlimited access to the mints, with the exception 
of a short time just after the war of 1812, there never has been a 
time in two hundred years—yes, in two thousand years—that 16 
ounces of silver was not worth 1 ounce of gold, 
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the law of 
law, gold and silver maintained so nearly an exact parity both in 
their coin and commercial value that no demand was made by 
the people for any c 
concurrent testimony of the time is that little was known about it 
by members of Congress 
was only when silver declined and general falling prices for all 
the pr 
had happened did it become generally known. Ex-Secretar 
the Treasury Carlisle, in his great speech of 1878, expressed it thus: 













been form 
three-sevenths to one- 
gigantic crime of this or any other 





upon the human race 
occurred in the history of the world. 


property of the world, including houses, ships, 

pliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at 
the moment, would not produce anythin 
disorganization of society that must inevitably resul 
annihilation of one-half of the metallic money in the world. Wi 
currency, an industrious and frugal people w 
of internal improvement and repair losses of oper 
industry or economy on the = of the people can crea’ 
Government creates it or au 

do nothing more. 


struggling masses who pa. 

the country, rather than with the idle holders of idle capital.” 
The prophecy has indeed been more than realized; but the prophet, 
fallen from his high estate, now holds his sympathy with holders 
of capital, the trusts and monopolies, and stands by the 
gold standard. = 
mighty fallen!” To show the rift in the Republican 
mention those like Senator TELLER, Mr. Towne, and a host of others 
who have repudiated the 
lowing statements from a distinguished 
death has brought sorrow to many hearts, and whose memorial 
services have recently been held in this city. 
one who had the courage of his convictions; I mean Gen. Benj 
min Butterworth. In a letter to Senator TELLER he makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


money of the world, no matter w 
was, 
ment, intended to be—a scheme to increase by 1k 


egislati 
pate manera those who are already wealthy and the power of those already too 
powerful. 








will 
be thrown on the market, and thus inte 
return to bimetallism, the answer is, so far as the 
our people are already atthe bottom and have been for more than four years; 


















For eighty-one years of the history of our own country, under 
ual and unlimited coinage and at the ratio fixed by 
hange, and when the change was made the 
and nothing by the outside world. It 


ucts of labor made it apparent that some great es 
0 


iracy which seems to have 
tion and otherwise from 
of the metallic money of the world is the most 


According to my view of the subject, the co 
ed here and in Europe to destroy by 1 


age. 
The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 


than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 


The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
and all other ap- 


like the prolonged distress and 
t from the peenees 

ith an ample 

speedily rebuild their works 
but no arnount of 
money. When the 

orizes it the citizen may acquire it, but he can 


But this prophecy was uttered when he ‘‘ sympathized with the 
produce the wealth and pay the taxes of 


‘le 
“How has the 
y—not to 


Again, with emphasis, I 


our attention to the fol- 
ublican, whose recent 


y—I call 


A party man, but 
a- 


And the cohviction is growing that the demonetization of one-half the 
t theoretical financiers may say, is—and 
those who were chief contrivers of the manner of its accomplish- 


ve enactment the 


That it has done so is certain; that it has taken from the farmer and con- 


fiscated half the product of his fields is sure. And now, as a measure of re- 
lief he is urged to tax himself 


still further as a means to increase his 

If it be said that our securities come pouring home for payment or to 
the ic, in case we insist ona 
is concerned, that 


there is no lower depth to reach—they are standing on bed rock. 

The farmer can not sell his crops for enough to pay for the implements 
with which he tills the soil. 

The herdsman can not get enough for his beef topay for the feed the animal 
eats. The combines fix the price of the steer at the farmer's pasture and reg- 
ulate the price of meat at the butcher's stall. Thus the candle of the pro- 
ducer and consumer is burned at both ends. 

The taxgatherer takes what the usurer leaves. 

In fact, conditions could hardly be worse. 

Let the securities come, and pay them with the money and currency of the 
country, even as we accepted that money and currency from the lenders. 
We have not in the whole United States enough to pay 15 per cent of 
the face value of the securities held in Europe. If the holders desire to kill 
the goose that ae the golden egg, let them first learn that that oo has 
been pressed and squeezed to the t, and will lay no more eggs t lack a 
substantial _—s of silver. 

It will be well for some people to learn that he pateome of a country, 


who make its wealth, may ultimatel very t of being mere pawns 
upon political and finan cena "y, e- 


The versatile and accomplished Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. CHANDLER, makes the following statement: 


It was only after the resumption of s: 8 payments, and when the 
gressive demonetization of silver, begun by England and continued by 
many, had started the depression of ae and oppression of debtors, that 
the action of the United States in 1873 came to be fully comprehended as a 
part unwittingly taken by us in the world’s march fowault a single gold 
standard. That movement, covering a period of twenty years, has been 
comparatively slow. 

Not until 1893 were England's India mints closed to silver coinage, and not 
until September 12, 1896, at Bar Harbor, did Secretary Carlisle the 
obligation of the United States to redeem every silver dollar on demand with 
a gold dollar. What the a effect will be of thus wholly blotting out 
all the silver coin of the world as money of final redemption, and 
the world's values only by tlie cos ,000 of the wi ‘s gold coin now in 
existence, remains to be seen. I it will be ruinous to debtors and own- 
ers of real estate and personal chattels. Money lenders may reap a ve. 

It does not seem to me to be worth while denounce anybody for the 
thoughtless legislation of 1873. The wise course will be, after Mr. McKinley’s 
election, to set to work earnestly, without crimination or recrimination, to 
secure the remonetization of silver and the restoration of bimetallism. 


Yours, truly, 
WM. E. CHANDLER. 
Secretary of State John Sherman, though now standing in the 
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front ranks of the gold-standard advocates, in his speech in the 
Senate of April 10, 1876, gave utterance to the following sentiments: 

To adopt the gold standard alone and demonetize silver would be to de- 
prive the poor people of the world of the money which alone measures the 
valueof their productions and their labor. * * * Gold aloneis notsuitable 
for a carseney because it will not measure the daily wants of the great mass 


of (page ). 

The utter ruin that would come to mankind, especially to the poorer 
nations, by the entire demonetization of silver can not be estimated by us. 
Take one- of the solid money of the warld out of existence, take the sole 
standard of more than two-thirds of the human race,' reduce it to a base 
metal, and the effect upon the commerce of the world would be incalculable. 
It can not be done; it will not be done. There is nodanger of it. These two 
metals, gold and silver, have traveled sife by side from the beginning of 
time; the records of human history do not go a beyond it. 

Ter naa a ce nea ae ce dvee tae nvmay of tos pest 
have gone on, gold the mone e Tic 0 
one ac ananere anaueell went. the other to measure the daily necessities 


ife; alt it may disturb for a moment 
of life; and, sir, no act of Parliament, —S Vv ae eae 


the relation of these two metals to each other, 
desteoy the use of both these metals oe ae po ms a post kind. ie 

To cap the climax of this argument, to show the former position 
of the Republican party on bimetallism, and how now the great 
party leaders have deserted the shrine at which they formerly 
worshiped, I quote a few sentences uttered in an interview in 
Boston, August 25, 1896, by the junior Senator from Ohio, the 
chairman of the Republican national committee, the leader and 
manager of the present Administration, Hon. Mark A. Hanna. 
He says: 

In our cam in the West we shall show that the Republican party has 
never been h ie to silver. You newspaper people in the East have done 
us some injury. To read the Eastern press one would suppose that the issue 
of this cam: is wholly one of gold or silver. 

Now, the fact is that o—- majority of Republicans are bimetallists. 
Our platform d for tallism by international agreement. Take 
the farmers of the West. You can not find a more intelligent class of people 
on the face of the earth, and they are almost to a man bimetallists. 


But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding all these utterances of the 
past, and some of them not so long past, where do the leaders and 
a large majority of the rank and file of the Republican party 
stand or, Solid for the single gold standard and against bi- 
metallism. 

This is a great good these resolutions have brought to us (the 
Democrats). Republicans have laid aside their evasive and hypo- 
critical platitudes about silver and are at last forced to take a 
stand squarely for the “single gold standard.” The Democrats 
gladly accept this gauge of battle—the single gold standard against 
bimetallism; the plutocrats, monopolists, and bankers against the 

t conservative classes known as the common people; the pro- 
tion-tax raisers against the taxpayers; the bondholders against 
the plowholders; and the concentrated money power against the 
awakened and aroused enthusiasm of the le’s power. For 
1898 and 1900 we will make it a campaign cf education, and con- 
fidently predict that the result will show that the great masses of 
the people of this country have lost neither their ability to ascer- 
tain their true and inalienable rights as American citizens nor 
their ability to maintain them. 

In conclusion, Mr. $ , L desire to show the inconsistency 
and cowardice, if not the real hypocrisy, of the Republican es 
on another matter of vital importance to the honor and manh 
of the — of this country, and, in fact, a matter of freedom or 
slavery, of life or death, toa brave and gallant people battlin 
for the same liberty, the right of self-government, that the bl 
of our forefathers bequeathed to us. In the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, when a quasi or so-called Democrat, in fact, a cross between 
a plutocrat and a Republican, reigned at the White House, the 
great Republican majority then in this Chamber—authorized, of 
course, by the present Speaker— almost unanimously a 
resolution declaring that a state of war existed in the Island of 
Cuba and that be rent rights should be granted and a strict 
neutrality maintained. Recently similar resolutions passed by 

the Senate have been by the present Republican majority, di- 
rected by the authority of the same Speaker, almost with like 
unanimity refused consideration, now ee after two more 
years of bloody contest, resulting in the death by the cruel casu- 
alties of war and starvation of nearly half the population of the 
island, that no war existed in Cuba; only an insurrection, with 
= claims a recognition, sympathy, or effective assistance from 
is country. 

Whence comes this most remarkable change, this real reversion 
of a solemn and seemingly candid declaration? Were they honest 
then and dishonest sowk Informed then and ignorant now? Sin- 
cere then and h tical now? I do not believe the true reason 
lurks in any of these statements. I am persuaded that many 
warm hearts still beat in ees with these aregetin martyrs 
in the cause of liberty, but y are held in leash by the money 
power behind the throne, the fear that the ‘“‘ business interests 
will be disturbed;” and still time flies, blood flows, and starvation 
works its bitter end. How! will you wait on duty alread 
long delayed? I beg of you, the leash, assert your manhood, 
and let e patriot, every true lover of liberty, unite to stop this 
cruel and war and give to this brave, t, and bleed- 
ae only belligerent rights but om from the 

of unrelenting, cruel, and despotic Spain. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 

“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressiy 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 

d and silver; and 

= ereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ 
a pared July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem- 
ablein coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

““ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 
pores January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“Whereas at the date of the of said act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the lith day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplementary 
to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,"’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for -y sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 

Mr.SWANSON said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: In the limited time given me I shall not discuss 
the silver question. I desire to address my remarks absolutely 
and entirely to the present resolution. 

This resolution contains two propositions: One that the coin 
bonds of the United States, all of its bonded indebtedness, are 
payable in both gold and silver. The second proposition is that 
if the mints of the United States coin silver to pay the interest on 
the bonded indebtedness of the United States that that is no vio- 
lation of the faith, credit, and honor of this Government. Those 
are the two propositions that this House is called upon to vote 
upon in the pending resolution. 

I shall simply address my remarks to sustaining these as prop- 
ositions of law and of honest, fair, and righteous dealing. 

And I want to say in this connection that the very speech made 
by the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. PayYNEe] is clear proof, 
when divested of its partisan taint, of the fact that it is not a vio- 
lation of faith, honesty, and justice to pay the bonded indebted- 
ness in silver. He has graphically described the great profits 
made by the bondholders, and certainly if they have largely prof- 
ited we are under no obligations to pay them more than their 
contract calls for. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here the report of Secretary Sher.nan in 
1878. At that time $4,448,000,000 of the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States had been paid for in currency. Out of that 
indebtedness only about $937,000,000 was created by sale of bonds 
for coin. Immediately after the war, after all the bonds had been 
sold, after they had been put on the markets and made payable in 
currency, Congress passed the credit-strengthening act, by which 
they made those bonds payable in coin. Now they are endeavor- 
ing to make nothing applicable to payments in coin except gold. 

The position I take is that for many of these bonds the holders 
paid about 60 cents on the dollar for them in the shape of cur- 
rency, and not gold. So we can not say it is bad faith to pay 
them in better money than they paid for them at the time they 
bought the bonds. Let us examine the other bonds than those 
sold during the civil war. A proposition was made in this House 
at the time to make payable in gold the bonds that were recently 


sold. I remember that the eloquent and talented gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Horxins] led a large portion of the Republican 
party, which, uniting with the portion of the Democratic party 
that repudiated Grover Cleveland, prevented the insertion in the 


bonds sold by Grover Cleveland the proposition to make them pay- 
able in gold. President Cleveland stated that at that time about 
$16,000,000 more would be paid for the $62,000,000 worth of bonds 
if they should be made payable in gold. 

Out of the $262,000,000 of bonds issued by Grover Cleveland the 
people of this country paid about $75,000,000 to have the privilege 






























































































of paying those bonds in silver. Thus the bondholders made a 
discount of over 20 per cent, because the contract gave the Gov- 
ernment the privilege of paying in silver. And yet we are told 
that the Republican party to-day will vote, as it has voted in the 
Senate, that those bonds are not payable in silver. The Repub- 
lican party proposes to let bondholders and speculators buy bonds 
with the expectation of being paid in silver, and then, after selling 
them at a greatly reduced price, mes them in gold, the dearest 
money. This is a fight between the bondholder and the taxpayer 
of thiscountry. It is impossible to disguise the issue. If youare 
going to make these bonds payable in gold, why not make them 
payable in gold at the time you sell the bonds and get more for 
them? 

This might properly be called, not a proposition to strengthen 
the credit of the United States, bat a proposition to strengthen the 
bondholders of the United States. it seems strange that every 
time a vast public indebtedness is created, whether in this coun- 
try, in England, orin Germany, at once the bondholders come and 
get contr dof legislation and make their obligations payable in 
the dearest money that can be obtained. After the great Napo- 
leonic wars in Europe, after the indebtedness of England had 
grown vast and immense, then it was that the bondholders of 
England obtained from Parliament a proposition that England 
should pay in gold alone, which put English consols up to double 
their previous value. 

When the same conditions existed in Germany, after the 
Franco-German war, when a vast indebtedness had been created 
and the interest of the bondholder class was great and potential 
in Germany in 1872, the same interest, the same bondholding class 
struck down silver and made gold thedear money, the only stand- 
ard of payment inthat country. We find that when thesame con- 
ditions come to exist in the United States, after the great civil war, 
when a public indebtedr 3s of over $3,000,000,000 had been cre- 
ated, then the same bondholders, the same power, came to the 
Congress of the United States and ‘induced it to change its solemn 
obligations and promises made in the contract for nt in 
currency into coin obligations, and then demonetize ver and 
left no coin but gold. The same conditions produce the same re- 
sults, and we find gold made the standard of payment in the 
United States, just as it was in England and in Germany, all in 
furtherance of the avarice and selfish greed of the bomainsitier 
class. 

I want to state further, that if we are going to make the bonds 
of the United States payable in gold, the right way, the honest 
way to do it, the way to treat the taxpayers of the United States 
honestly, is ‘to write it in the face of the contract and get the 
benefit of it at the time we sell the bonds. 

Now, these bonds were sold during the war. Suppose that 
during the war we had put into the face of those bonds the state- 
ment that they were payable in gold, and not in currency. They 
would have brought a great deal more money on the market than 
was paid for them at the time, payable simply in currency. If 
that had been so written in the face of the bonds, then honesty 
and justice and fairness would have required us to pay them in 





old, 

But the bondholders —_ ee a bond payable in lawful 
money. Then they indu os in 1869 to make them pay- 
able in coin ‘‘ of present standard value.” Now, this is a specific 
term known and recognized the world over, the present standard 
value at that time, ~ "They were not payable in bullion. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] endeavored to impress upon 
the House that the proposition as passed was an effort to pay these 
bonds in silver bullion. That is not the proposition. t is not 
what we promise todc. We promise to pay in money of “ present 
standard valne;” that is, in coined silver dollars, and not in sil- 
ver bullion. There is not a coined silver dollar in the United 
States to-day that is not at parity with gold. 

Now, let us go further. I say the public policy of the United 
States should pass this resolution. Why ? The minute you let 
the bondholders of these $800,000,000 Eaew that silver dollars 
shall be used for their payment, then you put that great and po- 
tential interest behind every silver dollar in the United States to 
a it a soonoh eck with gold. You pledge that great interest of 

worth of bondholders to keep up the parity between 
ay are in which they are to be paid and the gold which they 
now want. You defeat this resolution and let it be known to the 
bondholders that they have a right to demand gold alone, and 
they have no interest in keeping up the parity between gold and sil- 
ver. I, for one, stand here and say I want to serve notice on the 
bondholders of the United States that we propose to exercise that 
right and that privilege of paying them in standard silver dollars. 
If you do not unite with us in keeping these standard silver dol- 
lars at a parity with gold, you will lose the difference between the 
parity and the _ value. 
Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman answer a question right 
ere? 
Mr. SWANSON, I have only ten minutes. 
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Mr. LINNEY. _ It is a very short question. 
a ae I will answer the tleman. 


Py a a Ee 
ve 
silver standard dollar? 


Mr. SWANSON. It will have this eftect: It will be a notice 
and it will be claimed by the bondholders, that the Congress of 
the United States, ting the great mass of the American 

people, have are y the bonds and the interest 
Coe aek on nok bo Sutarested Tarthar te Wear. 
ing up the pari Praedpmd 

tion and give notice that the bonds be paid in 


and we will bondholders to keep the silver at a parity 
with gold. Pag cee] 
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SPEECH 


HON. C. A. BARLOW, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 


“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 
“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
quperes March 18, 1869, it was provided and — that the faith of the 
ted States was thereby solemnly pledged to is coin or its 
Sevens, of all the interest-bearing 


eeeenet of f thee Petnitod’ States, e 
where the law aa the issue of such obligations had expressly 
preriaed that the same might be paid in rent money or a eas 
an and silver 


Ge act entitled ‘An act to authorize rn 6 debt,’ 
ern 1870, ee to be redeem- 
e in coin o! ¢ the then presen present standard value, bearing interest payable 


semiannually A such coi 
“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 


act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie 
tte gr oem M4, eS ee ption dF Bonds of the 


bed in the said act of Congress approved J 
entitled ‘An act to fo enioree Se the refunding of the national Sa 

“ Whereas at oe tt coin of fe United States of = 
to wes the ne ith day of are 


Sonera 7 the act a: nore cae 
ary to the act entitle 


e coins 
of the United Btates,"* tobe a egal ten —< fechas 
nominal value, for any sume 


oe "Resolved by the Senate (tl tthe How oar 


ie therein 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized roy conan’ 
under the said acts of enaene seat 


standard liver Pisani ettetoat forest. is not in violation of 
er oO 
the public falth nor in derogation of the rights of the publie ereditee™ 

Mr. BARLOW said: 

Mr. SpeaAKER: It is a most significant fact in itself that states- 
men of ee meen eae of tried “ hve auldect, = 

ence have foun n ng the su ‘matter 

fae bill to the attention ft Cumann. 
the conditions which have given rise to this necessity and action 
are most dangerous and alarming. 

This bill is but the reiteration of what is law, oe 4 
acted by the legislative branch of th oan ek and which 
is the duty of the executive conech tp carer ae e letter, 
without evasion, distortion, or strained construction, 
The very fact that it has tone found necessary to frame this 
bill and bring this matter to the attention of Congress is a decla- 
ration that the executive branch of the Government has oo at 
defiance the ge and distinct decree of the body which 
vested by pele ce easels vinta fo enact, laws Hn 
usurped unwarranted and dangerous , an acting 
fiance of the Constitution, in contahigh of a © lawmaking author- 
ity, and in utter disregard of justice, of the a of its authority, 
and of the best interests of the Government and the people. 

I charge that the action of the executive 4 
matter is revoluti in its nature, ar 
enactment, and anarc in its tendencies; 


nection with the regular development of our financial policy, it is 


shan to pbumtar the payin and am the selbusere cor of @achguieg 
un a 

eames ax o ther they secure from the 
seductive cattaier of te cumen by treacherous schemes and 


anarchistic designs, by perversion of law, and corrupt commercial 
and financial al methods. 9 


I charge that this declaration to pay in gold is brought about by 


; 
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the machinations of alien influences ne 
whose sentiments, and whose en pm et ean seo. 
permit them to be used for any nefarious purpose which will fur 

and unholy a andr bees nally. 
justice, eee or the rights of their fellow-citizens and the 
common welfare. 

I charge that this course is dangerous to our free institutions, 
in defiance of the Constitution, and in the direction of centraliza- 
tion and autocracy; that it is a blow at liberty and eq and 
a step in the direction of aristocracy and class denantiiomes that, 
pursued to its legitimate development, it will result in the over- 
throw of our free institutions, the enslavement of our people, = 
the enthronement of an oligarchy, corrupt, mercenary, 
tyrannical, conscienceless, to prey upon the substance an liber. 
ties of the people, and that the culmination will be anarchy and 
revolution. 

These are serious charges, but these are also serious times. 

The liberties of the people were never sone danger, and 
bold words and acts are demanded, if we wo otect our coun- 
try before it becomes too late, and we are bound and helpless at 
the feet of the schemers and plunderers. 

This is no time to mince words or stand on silly forms and a deli- 
cate regard for the feelings of men who would not hesitate to crush 
us for their own selfish advancement. The crisis is rapidly ap- 
proaching—is upon us now—and it behooves all true men, all true 
patriots, to stand openly, bravely, and defiantly, and attack 
vigorously and valiantly every enemy, and charge and disclose 
every design which may come to his knowledge. This is no time 
to evade responsibilities. The enemy is in the field, and it be- 
hooves the sentries upon the watchtowers to sound the alarm and 
call the hosts of liberty to rally in defense of their birthright and 
the institutions of their fathers. 

The time has come when we must look conditions squarely in 
the face and lay responsibilities upon the shoulders of those who 
should bear them. yeas 

t 


No office should be held so exalted that its incumbent mi 
beyond the reach of censure from the power which pl him 
there or too elevated to be commanded by the legislative body 
placed in authority by the people and empowered by the Consti- 
tution. 

I claim that the declared intent of the Administration to pay in 
gold isin defiance of the Constitution, because the Constitution 
specifies gold and silver as the particular metals of which money 
must be coined. No power was conferred upon Congress to de- 
clare either metal amid not be money or that special power or 
value should be given to either. Both are equally subject to coin- 
age and use. Congress hasno power under the Constitution to 
declare that either metal shall not be money or that either shall 
have special recognition above the other. Daniel Webster said: 


The command to Congress was to coin money, not to destroy it; to create 
legal-tender money for the use of the people; and the grant of ee to 
create money can not be construed to mean authority to destroy it. 


This act of the executive department does destroy one-half the 

ag y money, for it limits the primary money to gold alone. 

if under the Constitution Congress has not the authority to 
demonetize silver; if the Constitution provides that the money of 
the nation shall be or and silver, is not the decree of the ex- 
ecutive department, t obligations shall be Py in gold 
alone, a usurpation of — in defiance of Constitution, 
and is such usurpation not —notin thedirection of over- 
throwing and at naught the fundamental law upon which 
our institutions are founded? 

If the executive branch of the Government can in this instance 
override the legislative branch and the Constitution itself, where 
is the limit of its prerogative to stop? What of our institutions 
are safe from its invasion? What is our safeguard against autoc- 


racy or anarchy? 

Ihave ki oan that this arbitrary action is in defiance 
of justice, in uity, an act of oppression against the 
people and Severino an a ; that it means the plundering of 

producing ener, of the nation and handing over the prod- 

ucts of the people’s industry to the mercies and absolute power 

of an unscrupulous oligarchy, to fill their coffers and further 
ag oe! their power to rob and oppress. 

To fully illustrate the truth of this charge it is necessary to go 
into an analysis of money and its power and influence in our eco- 
nomic and ee _—- I a be as brief 
as a proper understanding e in 
Money is the most engine of modern civilization; its 
influence extends out the entire structure, into its most 
minute ramifications and its most vital and prominent features. 
Its er is felt in every strata of our economic and social com- 


ee ed that of violence im the earlier ages of 
the race, that of the armed conqueror, of the autocratic tyrant, 
of the imperial dictator, and the divinely annointed few, who have 





each in turn been overthrown and subdued by the invincible 
spirit of liberty, until to-day this divine spirit is face to face in a 
mighty gle against the powers of darkness and oppression 
which are this mighty weapon, inspired by the spirit of 
greed and avarice and selfishness, to overthrow the sacred insti- 
tutionsof ourfathers. How important it is, then, that we should 

fully understand the nature an characteristics of this mighty 

weapon in order that we may be able to defend against it in 

every manner of attack which may be attempted against us. 

To be able to understand clearly let us begin at the very bottom 
and follow step by step in our investigation until we c learly com- 

end the entire situation, the ailvantages and intent of our 
——. and the proper method of defense for ourselves. 

or the purposes of my argument a little apparent digression 
is necessary, and I hope it will be pardoned, as the sequel will 
prove the necessity for it. 

Man isananimal. In order that he may exist certain material 
necessities must be supplied, and these necessities are procured 
only by the application of labor to the sources provided by nature, 
This material which supplies this necessity we term wealth. 

In the lower stages of civilization, each —— independent 
of the others, supplies his own necessities. In the higher stages of 
civilization and more advanced societies, men exc hange with each 
other the products of their labor, and so become depe ndent upon 
each other for the supply of their necessities. The exchange of 
these commodities is commerce. In the most advanced societies 
of the world men of distinct communities do not exchange merely 
with others of their own communities—they exchange with each 
other all over the earth. 

This great system of exchange is not merely the result of a 
whim, nor is it the result of legislation. It is the result of neces- 
sity, and the means of maintaining the human race in the highest 
and most beneficial condition the mind of man can conceive. It 
is necessary on account of differences of climate, differences of 
soil, differences of talent among men, and differences of direction 
of producing energies and characteristics of peoples. 

All this vast system of exchange is based upon man’s necessities, 
primarily, and finally upon his comfort, happiness, and progress. 

There are two principal factors in the development and carry- 
ing on of this vast system of exchange—common carriers (i. e., 
railroads, ships, etc.) and money. Without the common car- 
riers an extensive and complex commerce would be impossible, 
and it would be almost equally impossible were there no such 
thing as money. The materials carried by these means of trans- 
portation are termed “‘ commodities,” and they are necessary in 
themselves for consumption and use, as wheat, pork, clothes, etc. 

Money is not a commodity, as itis not capable of being eaten, or 
worn, or used as shelter; it is useful simply because it can be ex- 
changed for commodities necessary to man’s existence or comfort. 
Neither is money, in itself, wealth. It is commonly spoken of as 
wealth, because it is capable of being exchanged for wealth. 
Wealth is the product of labor useful for man’s consumption, 
support, and comfort. The material of which money is composed 
isnot money. Gold bullion is not money, but a commodity, and 
requires the stamp of Government authority to convert it into 
money. It is the recognition of law that creates money. 

Let us now bear these distinctions in mind. Wealth and money 
are two distinctand separate entities. If these two distinct classes 
of property are placed in opposite sides of a scale, we find certain 
relations to exist between them and that these relations are exactiy 
opposite to each other; that is to say, if one side of the scale goes 
up, the other must of necessity go down. These two classes of 
property are always in the scale, and to maintain the equilibrium, 
if anything is added to one, an equal quantity must be added to 
the other; if anything is taken from one, an equal quantity must 
be taken from the other. Equity decrees this and the laws of 
nature prove it. 

As we have defined two classes of property, there must neces- 
sarily be two classes of property owners. One class the owners 
of wealth, the other owners of money. These two classes are not 
always distinct and separate, there being in some instances men 
who own both classes of property; but the distinction is pretty 
clearly marked and the producers of wealth and holders of money 

for ali practical purposes distinct and separate. 

On the one side stand the industrial masses, the producing 
energy of the nation. On the other are the controllers of money, 
the bankers, brokers, speculators, dealers in stock and bonds and 
m On the one stands the creditor class and on the other 
the debtor. Any change in the ratio of money to wealth, any 
change in the scale of prices, will be to the loss of one and the 
advantage of the other. 

meee demands that the scales be kept equally poised, that no 
law be enacted, no governmental action be taken which will dis- 
turb this equilibrium in favor of or detrimental to either one or 
the other. Take from the creditor side part - the money volume 
and immediately the producer's side sinks; property in the prod- 
ucts of labor falls. Take from the produc: r 3 side and immedi- 
ately money falls, injustice has been done; the equilibrium has 
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been disturbed. This question is not bounded ? the narrow limits 
of sections or of nations. It is not sectional; it is world-wide. 

The distinction is cro a class distinction. The ag ion is 
always by the speculative, money-manipulating class of schemers 
against the patient, industrious, honest, patriotic producers of 
material wealth. Through the agency of a diminished volume of 
money, all wealth is depreciated as compared with money, and the 
constantly a emand of the money lenders will ultimately 
transfer all the products of industry into the possession of the 
controllers of money. 

But let us go further with this investigation. What is money? 
What are its distinguishing characteristics? There are four 
especial functions which money has to perform which it is neces- 
sary should be fully understood. 

The first of these functions is to serve as a standard of compari- 
son for the purpose of determining the values of commodities. 

Value, let it be understood, is the ratio existing between two 
commodities when compared with each other, or between com- 
modities and some accepted standard of comparison. 

This standard is money, and its unit, in our country, is the dol- 
lar. The real unit of comparison isinthe mind. Thematerial of 
which this representative of the unit is made need not now be 
considered, but this material is fixed by law, and in our count 
by the Constitution, which declares the silyer dollar to be suc 
unit, and that gold and silver should be the only metals that could 
be coined into dollars. Now, by this process ef comparison, we 
find that the value of a commodity, as compared with dollars, is 
in a ratio equivalent to the ratio existing between the volume of 
the commodity and the volume of money. 

To illustrate: bf there are a million bushels of wheat and a mil- 
lion of dollars to be compared, the value of wheat in dollars is as 
1:1, or 1 bushel of wheat to a dollar; but if the volume of dollars 
is reduced to half a million, the ratio will be as 2 to 1, or the price 
of wheat would be reduced to 50 cents. Thus it is evident that 
the volume of money has an important part to play in the at 
formance of this first function. By reducing the volume one-half 
money is appreciated in value 100 per cent, and one-half the prod- 
ucts of industry turned over to the controllers of money. 

The second function of money is to act as a sort of evidence that 
aman has put so much wealth into exchange and is entitled to 
draw so much out. A dollar is really the promise of society to 
pay the holder anything he may desire to have of the products of 
industry useful to man which he may find ready for exc e, 
the value of which does not exceed a dollar. It is not a promise 
to pay gold bullion; it is a promise to pay anything the holder 
may desire. If the promise were only to pay gold bullion, wad 
gold were only useful as a commodity, the dollar would be prac- 
tically worthless. 

A dollar in the possession of any person (always providing he 
came by it honestly) shows three things: First, that by some kind 
of labor he produced that amount of wealth; second, that he did 
not consume or waste what he produced, but put it into exchan, 
to secure some other form of wealth more useful to him; third, 
that he is entitled to take out of exchange at his pleasure an equal 
amount of wealth in any form he may select. 

The object of commerce, of the established system of exchange, 
is to enable each individual to apply his industry and talents in 
the way most beneficial to himself, and then exchange his products 
for others of such kind as he may require. Money is merely the 
intermediary in these exchanges. All producers are wage work- 
ers, and the wages depend upon the amount of wealth produced. 
The amount of wages in money depends upon the price of the com- 
modities produced, which, we have seen, is determined by the 
ratio of the produced wealth to the volume of money. 

If the money volume be small, prices will be low and wages con- 
sequently iow. If the prices be high, wages will be high. To 
raise the prices of the products of labor is to raise the prices of 
labor; nothing could be clearer. But the gold sophists assert that 
with low prices for products the laborer can buy as much as he 
could with his higher —. paying the higher prices. Admit, 
for the sake of argument, that this istrue. Is it not also true that 
the holder of money and the ones with fixed incomes can buy more 
of labor's products for the same money—twice or thrice as much, 
if the ratio is such, and will not twice or thrice as much of the 
productsof labor be transferred from the producer to the controller 
of money, and, while the producer is no better off, is not the 
ulator twice or three times as well off? Must not the lowprice be 
received by the producer and a greater portion of his products 
for a dollar? at shadow of equity is there in this showing? 
the gain not on one side entirely? 

All commercial exchanges begin and end with commodities, 
products of industry, because, as all commodities are sold for 
money, the money is again exchanged for commodities, and money 
is merely a means of transfer, and as it is manipulated it succeeds 
in transferring from the hands of honest producers the fruits of 
their toil into the hands of a few idle, useless schemers, who 


assume the greatest dignity and importance, while in truth they 
are but disgusting ites upon the body = ‘ 

When we speak of exchange, the word includes the entire earth; 
a dollar is a draft against the producing en of the world. A 
dollar in a foreign country shows that some fo er brought a 
dollar’s worth of wealth into the country, but took none out. It 
is an evidence of gain to this country to that extent. 

There is in the commercial world what we term debts. Where 
a debt exists it is true that something has been borrowed and has 
not yet been returned. 

What is the law of justice as applied to debts? It is that you 
return an equivalent of what you borrowed, possibly with the ad- 
dition of something as a compensation for use. If you borrow a 
bushel of wheat, you must return a bushel of wheat. Whatever 
you borrow, the law of justice demands, simply, that you return 
what you borrow as principal. If you take back less, you rob the 
lender; if you take back more, you rob yourself. 

In reality what a man borrows in business transactions is not 
money; he really borrows commodities, though he actually gets 
money. The money is simply a certificate entitling to commodi- 
ties; as it were, an order u the world’s storekeeper for certain 
products of labor. A man’s “ promise to pay” is ply a prom- 
ise to return commodities equal in amount to those borrowed. 
The nation borrows money in the same way as an individual, 
merely as a means to an end. 

Now, if our money be “ honest,” all we have to do is to put into 
exchange as much wealth as we took out, no more and no less or, 
in other words, we must give money sufficient to replace in value 
the commodities consumed; butif, besides the interest, we must 
return two bushels of wheat or corn or two pounds of pork or iron 
for every one borrowed, it would be robbery, and I claim, and 
will prove, that this is just what this payment in gold means, 

It was said in the dark days of the sixties that the Government 
required money to conduct the war. Now, in a sense this was 
true, but primarily what the Government needed was wheat, corn, 
pork, iron, horses, arms—products of the field and factory, prod- 
ucts of human industry. Money was borrowed and exchanged 
for these commodities. Equity demands the return of an amount 
which would replace these commodities and the interest a 
upon—no more, no less. But what are the facts in the case 

pF national debt March 1, 1866, was, in round numbers, $2,825,- 
000,000. 

The value of the debt March 1, 1896 oar, years later), was 
$1,237,500,000. The people of the United States had paid on this 
debt, in interest alone, $2,635,000,000, almost as much as the total 
of the original debt. 

They have paid in principal and interest combined $5.000,000,000. 
And yet, after having paid an amount nearly twice the original 
debt, it has reduced this debt only about one-half, and now a 

roposition is set up to pay this ce in gold, which is equiva- 
ead to making the debt equal to the ori sum. 

Was there ever a greater infamy, a more atrocious attempt at 
robbery, a more vile conspiracy to defraud the people, a more 
heinous crime against justice, a more palpable scheme to plunder 
the nation? 

But let us go further. Following the requirements of justice, 
and returning what we borrow, paying a loan of commodities in 
commodities, we find this to be case: March 1, 1866, 1,486,842,- 
105 bushels of wheat would have paid the entire debt. On March 
1, 1896, thirty years. after, and the contraction of the cur- 
rency, it would have required 2,133,620,689 bushels to pay the re- 
maining half. in 1866 5,885,416,666 pounds of cotton would have 
paid the entire debt. Now it would require 14,558,823,520 pounds 
of cotton to pay the remainder. 

For convenience in illustration let us that the lenders 
from whom the Government borrowed money were cotton 
planters. By exchan 5,885,000,000 pounds of cotton for money 
they could have o enough money to make the loan to the 
Government. 

Suppose, now, that the Government paid them nothing on the 
principal, but kept up the interest until March 1, 1896, ey 
years after, when the principal was paid; how much cotton coul 
these lenders buy with the money they would receive? Thirty- 
three billion two hundred and sixty-nine million forty-six thou- 
Se ee ee As all the interest has 
been paid, it is the principal which has thus enally in- 
creased. It would have done the same if it had buried. The 
—- the — of a of — of a ma- 

pulation, of unprincipled trickery honest, otic pro- 
ducers. It is the result of shrewd scheming of professional rob- 
bers to gather to themselves as great a as possible of 
the values created by labor and give nothing in return. 

Here we see the producers compelled to pay in return an amount 
six times as great as they borrowed, and such a result brought 
about by — juggling with the currency and playing upon the 
— an Lanunes of an honest, industrious nation of pro- 

ucers, 
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On March 1, 1866, the amount of our national debt—$2,825,000,- 


000—would have pa ay 9 in the market 1,486,824,105 bushels of 
wheat. On March 1; 1896, a after, the unpaid balance 
of the de 1,125,000,000—would have purchased in the markets 
2,133,620,689 bushels. On March 1, 1866, the entire amount of the 
debt would have purchased 5,885,416,666 pounds of cotton. In 
1896 the unpaid ce would have purchased 14,558,823,520 
pounds; and so it is with all the products of industry. 

The controllers of money gathering to themselves the products 
of industry by simply contracting the currency—taking 
money side o = rake ng | goes up, ae i fo : 
Scarce money, low prices, low w verty, —— on, an 
oppression for the a weal Texery, and ease for the 
schemers and speculators. ' 

The industry of the country paying six times more than it owes, 
and the idle and useless receiving six times their due of the wealth 
produced. Is this not a shameful, a disgraceful showing for a 
Government which professes to be conducted in the interest of 
the peopled And the greatest infamy of all is the fact that the 

ple 


of this country are being robbed and plundered in this in- 
amous manner for benefit of aliens, who yield nothing to the 
prosperity of the country. 


In this way have the people been deceived from year to year, 
from decade to decade cajoled and hoodwinked into the belief 
that pe a oo debts, when, in truth, all the multi- 
plied ions which have been paid have really been contributed 
to the class of money manipulators and controllers whose claim, 
after a lifetime, the life a generation, is worth as much as it 
was in the beginning, and even capable of being indefinitely in- 
creased by shrewd contraction and manipulation of the volume 
of currency. 

And yet these cormorants, these vampires, have the effronte 
to call this an ‘‘honest-money” movement and prate of ‘‘ soun 
financiering.” Financiering, indeed! Its true title is deliberate 
swindling—coolly planned and deliberaterobbery. Theseare titles 
the cool-headed, indignant, plain people apply to such trickery 


and treason. 
Never in the history of the world has there been so gigantic a 
system of robbery. It has no parallel in the annals of time or the 


record of peoples. It has no peer in the whole history of human 
oppression and human treachery. It was conceived in the depths 
of black-hearted avarice and instigated by the monkey instinct of 


selfishness, which still disgraces a certain on of the human 
family and keeps them down to the ser some level on which 
they move. 


ad the volume of money, instead of diminishing, been in- 
creased in a ratio equal to the ratio of increase in producing 
ability, the same — equation of prices would prevail to-day 
as prevailed in 1 The national debt would have been liqui- 
dated, the te of wealth would be more evenly distributed, 
and pesiguslig: tnd uality would characterize a happy people, 
where now poverty, misery, destitution, and idleness are the com- 
panions of the masses, and cast a black shadow over the land 
where gamblers dictate legislation and governmental policies and 
command public officials to do their oly bidding. 

And yet this stock- bling, money-juggling, corruption- 
breeding crew prate of “honest” money! Can anyone who knows 
this ilk imagine that they have the most remote conception of the 
meaning of the word “‘ honest?” Can anyone conceive that they 
would orm an honest act if their interest or avarice 
dictated other action? I hardly think there is a man so weak, so 
simple, as to expect any such thing as honesty to emanate from 
such a source. 

WHAT IS AN HONEST DOLLAR? 

The only definition is that it is the dollar which returns the ex- 
act ouaewenent in value of the wealth put into exchange—no more, 
no less, 

Honesty in business is the giving of full value in return for 
what is received—no more, no less. An honest dollar is an un- 
varying dollar. Uniformity is the test of honesty—the quality of 
the Leng the yard, the bushel must remain uniform or the 
weight, the measure are not honest. The dollar which measures 
values must be uniform, or it is not an honest dollar. The mate- 
rial or the bullion in the dollar has nothing to do with the question. 

Has the ae power of the dollar remained uniform 
a this long period of contraction? If it has, then our pres- 
ent dollar is an honest dollar. If i in gold increases the 
pure. power of a dollar, then it is a dishonest dollar, and the 
manipulators of the plan by which its purchasing power has been 
wae What are the facts in the case 

In 1878 the relative price of the forty-five leading 6 articles 
of commerce was $1.11; in 1884 it was 76 cents; in 1894, 58 cents; 
to-day it is about 45 cents. If our dollar was an honest dollar, 
fan average would be a it was in 1873. But the 
fact is the dishonest . has transferred from the produc- 
ing to the speculative class just this average difference in wealth. 





Still further reduce the volume, reduce it to the gold basis, and 
the dishonest dollar thus created will still further rob the pro- 
ducers and enrich the gambler. 

So much for the “honest” dollar. But our stock-gambling 
moralists have other solemn tunes they sing about ‘‘ good money,” 
**cheap money,” ‘‘bad money,” etc. I would like to ask our pain- 
fully honest friends how good is it possible for ‘‘honest” money 
to get? (And, by the way, it seems rather improbable that any- 
thing could become good among such associations. ) 

Now, is it true that there are different sage of goodness for 
pr os a there are for Christians? I hardly think so. An hon- 
est do must be a good dollar. It can be no better; and if it is 
not good, then it is not an honest dollar. 

No dollar can do more than pass at its face value and secure for 
its holder that amount of wealth which has been put into ex- 
change. An honest — dollar will do this, and a dollar made 
of the rarest gems could do no more. 

There is only one way in which a dollar can be compelled to pass 
atits face value, and that is to make it a legal tender in the payment 
of all debts, public and private. This power vested in the cur- 
rency of a nation is what gives it its existence and value, as gold 
bullion is only a commodity until it receives the vitalizing touch 
of governmental recognition which makes it money. 

The humble paper dollar, knighted by the hand of governmental 
authority, m g it a legal tender, becomes the peer of royal 
gold. It is the magic power of governmental fiat that creates 
money, regardless of material, and it is governmental control over 
the volume, keeping this volume in proper ratio to accumulated 
wealth, which makes it honest money. To allow this volume to 
fall below the proper ratio, to contract it unduly, is treason 
against the people—robbery of the productive industry. 

The law of February 12, 1873, continued the legal tender for 
gold. but repealed the legal-tender power of silver, except in sums 
not to exceed $5, which to all intents and purposes destroyed half 
the currency of the nation. All that is necessary to make silver 

ually as ‘‘ good” as gold is to make it equally a legal tender. 
The chief function of Government as regards its currency is to 
secure uniformity. 

Whoever objects to the Government establishing uniformity in 
its money under the Constitution is an enemy of industry and the 
people and the ally of plunderers and robbers. 

6 same — which can decide as to what the unit of weight 

or of bulk shall be can also decide what the unit of value shall 

The same power which can make gold alone a legal tender 

es — make silver and gold a legal tender in payment of all 
ebts. 

This same class of anarchists, of parasites who prey upon the 
substance of the ple, prate about a 50-cent dollar, after they 
have surreptitiously struck down one-half the people’s money— 
destroyed it b se the legal-tender power. By this act they 
plainly robbed the people to this extent, and then complain sancti- 
moniously to the people on account of the result of their own 


action. 

The Bland Act of 1878 partially restored the legal-tender power 
of silver, making it a legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except when otherwise stipulated in the contract. 

Now the silver dollar circulates at its face (although its bul- 
lion value is little over 50 cents) for this reason, and this reason 
alone, and it would circulate at its face value if its bullion value 
was not 2 cents. It does not circulate as a commodity, it circu- 
lates as money. For the same reason gold circulates as money; 
a the legal-tender power from gold and it would be a 50-cent 

ollar. 

With its legal-tender power our money passes everywhere at 
its face value; it goes in foreign countries at this value. Why? 
Because it is legal tender here. To call it a 50-cent dollar is sim- 
ply nonsense that a child ought to be ashamed of. It would be 
equally as sensible to say that because a bushel measure is not 
made of a certain material it does not hold a bushel, or that be- 
cause one bushel measure is only half the same weight or value of 
another bushel measure it is only a half bushel. 

These same anarchists declare that our silver dollar passes at 
its face value because it has a gold dollar behind it. What rot! 
No law has ever been passed saying that a gold dollar would be 
paid for a silver dollar. Gold is not back of silver, any more than 
silver is back of gold. Each dollars stands on its own legal- 
tender power. 

Again, these sophists declare that it passes at its face value 
because the Government is back of it with its promise to make it 
; meee The Government is back of neither the gold nor the silver 

ollar; it simply makes one a full legal tender and theother a 
= legal tender. The legal-tender power is the supreme 
eature in any kind of money; it is the only reason any mone 
circulates at its face value—gold, silver, greenbacks, the Englis 
sovereign, the Bank of England notes, the French franc, or the 
kreutzer. 
Cut off gold from the mints, destroy its legal-tender power, and 
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what would gold be worth? 
probably less thansilver. _ ‘ } 3 

Now, let us consider the third function of money, which we will 
designate its use as a medium of exchange; that is to say, as a 
means by which wealth is exchanged. The money anarchists 
consider money as the end or final result of exchange. This may 
be merely a pretense on their part, for the truth is too plain to 
allow anyone to be deceived. 

Money is only ameans toanend. The end is the exchange of 
wealth. Money is an intermediary agent, standing between the 
producer on the one side and the consumer on the other. In this 
capacity money stands in a similar relation to commerce to ships 
and railroads. It is in this capacity a transporting agency. It 
in a sense belongs to the class of common carriers. In its func- 
tion as a transporting agency it shortens the distance goods 
would otherwise require to be carried before they could be ex- 
changed. 

Money, as it were, brings the demand direct to the point of sup- 
ply and carries the supply direct tothe pointof demand. Bythe 
use of money supply and demand are brought together; without 
money it would be necessary to carry one commodity about until 
the commodity for which it is desired to exchange should be 
found. Both ships and money are valued not for themselves or 
their material, but for what they do. Ships would be useless did 
they not transport commodities; the same of railroads; money 
would be useless did it not serve as a medium to carry commodli- 
ties from producer to consumer. 

Ships grow old, wear out, and are lost, but commodities are 
constantly being created; so new ships are required to transport 
these commodities. The power of production, the population, are 
constantly increasing, and an increased number of ships constantly 
demanded. The same is true of money as of ships. As the in- 
creased population of consumers and the increased power of pro- 
duction demand a constant increase in the number of ships and 
their carrying capacity, so these same facts demand a constantly 
increasing volume of money for transferring them. 

The more abundant the ships, railroads, or common carriers 
the more readily can all exchanges be made, and the greater the 
stimulus to production of wealth the more the fields of industry 
are extended. 

When, for any cause, transporting agencies are diminished, hin- 
dered, or stopped, then occurs a stagnation of business, a paralysis. 
All arteries of commerce are clogged, there is acry of overpro- 
duction, the energies of production are hindered, and poverty and 
idleness follow. The same is true of the money volume. When 
the volume is contracted or too small to do the transportation of 
exchange, industry is paralyzed, production is hindered, and idle- 
ness and destitution fall like a pestilence upon the people. 

The ever-increasing volume of business demands an ever-in- 
creasing number of ships, of railroads, of means of transportation. 
Money is a means of transportation, and the same demand is made 
for an increase in the volume of money as is made for an increase 
in the number of ships, of railroads, and other means of trans- 
portation. 

To destroy or diminish the volume of money would perhaps be 
a greater evil than to destroy all the ships and railways. Carlisle 
said: ‘‘The destruction of half the movable property of the world, 
including ships, railroads, horses, and all other appliances for car- 
rying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the 
moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress 
and disorganization of society that must inevitably result from 
the permanent annihilation of one-haif the metallic money of the 
world.” And yet, in the face of these truths, in the face of this 
plain proposition, it is proposed to practically reduce the volume 
of currency one-half. 

What would be said if it were attempted to prohibit the run- 
ning of one-half the railroads, the sailing of one-half the ships, 
the use of one-half the horses and wagons and steamboats? And 
yet the proposed measure is a more heinous wrong, a far greater 
act of oppression and injustice; and these anarchistic robbers have 
the impudence and effrontery to pretend that it is in the interest 
of j;ustice—to maintain the honor of the nation. This is an ad- 
mirable coterie to prate of honor or talk of justice. God help the 
unfortunates who look for justice from such a source! 

Times are always “hard” when money is scarce. Prosperity 
always shines (upon the honest) when money is plenty. A re- 
stricted volume of money is the tool and weapon of public robbers, 
and the class who use such a weapon are the enemies of society, 
the true anarchists. 

The petty criminal classes are easily controlled by Jaw, re- 
strained by the police power; but this dangerous class of crim- 
inals (for they are no less) are the most to be feared, for they are 
intelligent, shrewd, cunning, alert, and conscienceless. For their 
own nefarious purposes they pervert government, corrupt offi- 
cials. By sinister means they secure the enactment of legislation 
favorable to their undertakings; they deceive those in anthority 





Why, only its commodity value, 
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like a black over the ind 
zen and industrious producer, driven to the d 
when his necessities are lashing him as with a w: ‘p of fire, when 









over whom their deadly influence is cast, betray their trusts, mis. 
represent facts, distort truths, and by their shrewd tactics make 

lausible appeals. And so it is that they, under cover of law, 
ring about conditions of oppression only paralleled in an autoc- 


racy. 


ant, mi , destitution, idleness, hunger, and desperation fal) 
ustrial masses; and when a good citi- 
of poverty, 


he looks into the wan faces of his hollow-eyed m, when the 


icy blasts of winter rage about his fireless hearth and his children 


shrink and cry from the deathly chill—if one of these persecuted, 


tortured ones dares complain of the injustice, these child-destroy. 
0 


ing demons, lounging in luxury amid palatial surroundings or 
seated before a groaning board overflowing with the luxuries 
brought from every clime, — anarchist, and demand that the 
power of the Government brought to bear upon the offender. 

Anarchist, indeed! Who is the true anarchist? The fellow 
creature who suffers, and whose children suffer, from the greed, 
and selfishness, and avarice, and trickery, and robbery of this 
animal who has brought about the conditions from which he 
suffers; or the human animal, soulless, heartless, utterly selfish, 
who to gratify his purely animal instinct has brought about these 
conditions? 

This class of schemers, this tribe of speculators, these human 
vultures, are the true unsocial element. They constitute the 
truly dangerous class; and it is the spirit which inspires them 
that is the true enemy to good government, the rous assail- 
ant of prosperity, the t of discord, of strife and of ruin, and 
poverty and misery. is element of society is the one which 
needs missionaries, which needs humanizing and civilizing. 
This is the element whose instincts are purely animal; and so 
long as the spirit of greed is enthroned among them, so long will 
they remain the dangerous element in all civil societies. 

Our Government makes unrelenting war upon all forms of 
petty gambling (as it does on petty crime), and yet its high offi- 
cials bow down before, even advise with, a class of gamblers on a 
greater scale who are honored with the title of ‘‘financiers;” and 
these stock-gambling, bond-broking, industry-wrecking schemers 
dictate to a great extent the financial policy. Industrial and pro- 
ductive callings are regarded as menial; only the great ers 
compose the aristocracy. Shades of Washi and of Lincoln, 
has our country come to this? Are our people stupid, or blind, or 
dazed, that they will longer submit to such ing conditions’? 
If the class now in control continue to dictate policies, then God 
help our unfortunate country! 

It is plain from what has been said that an increased volume of 
money is needed, that restriction of the volume is robbery, that 
to keep down the volume toa fixed amount is oppression; but 
this proposition not only proposes to reduce the volume, but to 
confine the ible limit of the volume to the supply of one par- 
ticular metal. This increases the wrong tenfold. 

Let us look into this feature of the matter. The total volume 
of money in the world, both gold and silver, is far too small to do 
the business of the world. total amount of gold bullion in 
the whole world would give a circulation of only $2.51 capita, 
that of silver oe the two combined make a ble circu- 
lation of $5.09. the United States the gold coin and bullion, 
according to the mint saposs of 1895, is $629,198,579; per capita, 
$8.80. Take out the gold reserve and the amount in the banks 
and there is not left for actual circulation $2 per capita. The 
possible circulation of silver can not exceed 36 per capita. The 
very lowest per capita for this country should be $50. 

Let us examine situation as to debt conditions and see what 
is possible in that direction. 

aking the financial status as shown on Jume 1,.1890, before the 
last bond issue, the total debt of the Government was $891 ,960,104. 
The reserve gold in the estimated at full $100,000,00°. 
which was not true at the time, we find that the stock of gold 
would pay a little more than 11 cents on each dollar of the exist- 
ing national debt. Since that time the debt has been increased by 
bond issues amounting to $100,000,000, reducing the possible pay- 
ment to 10 cents. 

This is about the condition throughout the civilized world. The 
aggregate public debt of all civilized nations is estimated to be 
$27,396,055,389, and the world’s stock of to be $3,582,905,000. 

is represents a little over 13 cents on the dollar of debt, which 
the civilized world could pay in gold upon the national debts 
alone. But these national debts are only a small proportion of 
the aggregate of debt of all kinds. 

Let us look a little further and see what relation the gold vol- 
ume bears to the aggregate of debt. 

The te bts of all kinds in the United States em June 
1, 1890, is estimated as amounting to $18,027,170,546. The stock 
of gold in the United States, estimated by the Treasury authori- 
ties, is about $604,000,000. This would pay a little more than 3 
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cents on each dollar of debt. Now,if the entire stock of gold is 
consumed in paying 3 cents on the dollar, how would it be possi- 
ble to pay the other 97 cents? 
Let us go further and suppose that all the gold in the world was 
emptied upon our shores with which to pay our debts, leaving 
a 


none whatever in any other country, and what would be the re- 
sult? (Aggregate of debt, $18,027,170,546; total gold in the world, 
$3,582,605,000.) We would be able to pay 19.8 cents on each dol- 
iar of debt. Now, if all the gold in the world would only pay less 
than 20 cents on the dollar of debt in this country alone, what of 
the aggregate of debt in the other nations of the civilized world? 
It is probable that there is not enough gold in the world to pay a 
thousandth part of a cent on the dollar of indebtedness. 

Taking only one class of debt in the United States, that resting 
on the homes of the people, the one that goes to the very source 
of life, the foundation stone of the nation, the land, let us see 
what portion of this debt alone could be paid by the entire aggre- 
gate of gold in the country. 

te of debt secured 


The census returns show that the ag. 
upon the land by mo aggregated, June 1, 1890, $6,019,679,- 
985; total of gold, $604,000,000. 

This would give just about 10 cents on the dollar, leaving the 
morte hopelessly in debt for nine-tenths of the whole amount, 
upon which he would be compelled to pay interest for the balance 
of his life, making him the slave of the mortgagee. Again, let us 
suppose that all the gold in the world were turned over to the 
mort 8 with which to pay this debt, and what would be the 
result? Why, the unfortunate dupe of a mortgagor would be able 
to pay 59.5 cents on each dollar of debt. 

hat is to say, that all the d in the world would only pay 
one-half the mortgage debt alone of the United States, leaving 
the balance of the civilized world hopelessly in debt in every 
manner possible. All classes of private debt in the United States 
aggregate about $11,000,000,000. The entire stock of gold in the 
nation could pay a little less than 5} cents on the dollar of this 
debt, and all the gold in the world would pay only a little more 
than 32 cents on the dollar, leaving the balance of the world 
without hope. 

These facts being indisputable, is it not plain that this whole 
monometallic scheme is a fraud and a swindle? Does any man 
deserve credit for even a ray of common sense who actually be- 
lieves that the volume of existing debt can be paid in gold, to say 
nothing of the rapid and steady increase? 

Is there any man fool enough to assert that this insignificant 
amount of gold—worth only at the estimate of its owners but lit- 
tle more than $3,000,000,000 for the entire world—is any sort of 
security for the thousands of millions of debt existing throughout 
the civilized world, or even for the twenty billions of debt exist- 
— the United States alone? 

he whole thing is preposterous, and it is amazing when one 
considers the amount of effrontery necessary for the advocates of 
such a fraud to assert it boldly. No one knows better than these 
we schemers themselves the absurdity and folly of the whole 
thing. 

This is nothing more nor less than a slave hunt on a gigantic 
scale, a sheme to reestablish slavery in adisguised form, to enslave 
the producing and laboring masses of the nation. Slavery is the 
constant and untiring enemy of man. It takes many forms, 
apps in many guises, and men must be constantly on their 
guard. 

We are quick to recognize the material forms with which we 
are familiar; we readily understand the auction block, the slave 

m, the taskmaster; but when necessity wields the lash, when 

unger drives, when destitution compels, when the mortal mover 
of these forces of oppression and t ny is hidden and secure 
behind a bulwark of law, or co by the veil of an established 

tem, men are bewildered; they know not where to strike in 
their defense; they know not how to protect themselves, their 
children, or their property. Men are the slaves of their necessi- 
ties, and he who commands these necessities is the master. 

The plan of the slave hunters is now to command the volume 
of the money, which commands what is necessary for the exist- 
ence of men. The smaller the volume, the easier controlled; gold 
is the rarest metal, and consequently easiest controlled. There- 
fore, if gold is the only money, its owners and controllers are 
masters of all, who must come to them for what their necessities 


uire, 
When J. Pierpont Morgan, of the Morgan, Belmont, and Roths- 
childs gold syndicate, was called before the Senate committee 


and asked az it was that Mr. Cleveland must to him, and 
= him alone, for gold, he replied that his syndicate a all 
e ta 


gold in the world, and ‘‘ so he must come to him.” 
condition, that a nation of 70,000,000 of freemen should be com- 
pelled to beg of a handful of money gamblers and sharpers to be 
allowed to conduct their affairs at whatever rate of tribute these 
monarchs might choose to fix! Shame on American manhood! 


Shameon American spirit that would for a moment submit to such 
humiliation! 

I again assert that men who would be guilty of such nefarious 
designs, such villainous schemes, are dangerous to society, are 
enemies to their race, the foes of progress, the agents of decadence 
and barbarism. They deserve the scorn of all honest men and 
the punishment of conspirators against the common welfare. But 
to proceed with our analysis. 

he fourth function of money is that of determining, by its 
amount, the prices of commodities. 

Ricardo says, ‘*The-value of money in any country is determined 
by the amount existing.” 

All commodities bear a certain relation of value to each other— 
that is, a given quantity of a given commodity is worth (or is 
equal in value to) a certain quantity of another. This relation, 
or these values, change so little that it may be said they are uni- 
form. It requires the same relative quantity of commodities for 
the maintenance of the population year after year. 

Were all commodities increased a hundred or any per cent, 
their prices in regard to each other would remain unchanged. 

All commodities also bear a certain relation of value to the 
volume of money, which we call price. In this relation all com- 
modities go up or down the scale of prices together; the whole list 
of prices tends be be affected equally. Money being the univer- 
sal unit for the measurement of all commodities, all are equally 
affected by any change in its dimensions. 

Now, when we speak of falling prices, the truth is that prices 
remain the same in the relation commodities bear to each other. 
Each commodity will buy as much of another to-day as it would 
twenty years ago (this is true with some very few exceptions), but 
they have all changed withreference tomoney. It requires about 
twice as much of labor products to get a dollar to-day as it re- 
quired twenty years ago. This being true, it seems evident that 
prices have not fallen, but the money unit has enlarged. The re- 
duction in the volume has made a corresponding increase in the 
value of money as compared to commodities. 

To illustrate, let us suppose a farmer contracts to pay a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat and delivers the wheat in installments; 
but his creditor gradually enlarges his bushel measure; each day 
he enlarges it so as to take a little more wheat. The poor farmer 
keeps on hauling, but is amazed to find that it takes so much wheat 
to paysosmalladebt. Finally the bushel measure has grown tobe 
an 8-peck bushel, and the farmer, in despair of ever getting enough 
wheat to satisfy the debt, gives up the struggle, and the morigag 
on his farm is foreclosed. This is the effect of an appreciating 
unit, and yet it is called a bushel. 

Just'so it is with the dollar. Suppose a man promises to pay 
$1,000 on or before the expiration of ten years. When he made 
the contract the dollar was just 100 cents and was represented by 
a bushel of wheat, and of course he supposed it would remain so. 
But it begins to grow; it is now a five-quarter dollar, and it takes 
more wheat; a six-quarter dollar, more wheat; finally a 200-cent 
dollar, and it takes twice the amount of wheat. Still it is called 
a dollar, and if it appreciated so as to require 10 bushels of wheat 
it would count only for $ionthe debt. ButImay be asked, How 
does a dollar appreciate? 

Lanswer: By calling for alarger and larger quantity of the proa- 
ucts of labor, by increasing its price in relation to commodities. 
The price of a thing is the amount of commodities which must be 
given in exchange for it, and so the price of a dollar is the amount 
of labor or the products of labor which must be given in exchange 
for it. To illustrate, let us suppose that the volume of currency 
bears such a relation to wealth that a bushel of wheat is worth $1, 
a horse $100, a farm $4,000, a day’s labor $2. Now, suppose the 
volume is reduced one-half; this changes the ratio so that it re- 
quires twice the quantity of wealth to secure a dollar, and a bushel 
of wheat is worth only 50 cents, a horse only $50, a farm only 
$2,000, a day's labor only $1. 

Who would lose by this appreciation of the dollar; this making, 
as it were, of a better dollar? All who produce wealth. Prices 
would be said to have fallen. Farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, business men, miners, mechanics, day laborers, cattle 
raisers, etc,, all who by their industry add to the material wealth 
of the nation, would suffer a loss of one-half of their possessions 
and productions. Who would be benefited? The controllers and 
lenders of money, the holders of notes, bonds, and mortgages, the 
bankers, ulators, and gamblers in stock, the shylocks and 
money lenders. These would become, as they have already, the 
arist ° 

The and necessary requirement may be stated in few words. 
It is this: The volume of money must increase in a ratio equal to 
the ratio of increase of wealth in exchange. If this ratio remains 
uniform, the purchasing power of money will remain uniform, 
the prices of raw material will remain unchanged, and every i 
crement of value added to it by labor would be added to the price 
of the manufactured article. 
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Were this natural law of money obeyed falling prices would be 
unknown, the cry of overproduction would cease, because the 
ability to consume would be given. Thus it is clear that instead 
of its being a crime to inflate the currency, it is a crime not to 
inflate it. Justice and ordinary intelligence command a steady 
and mathematical increase in the volume of currency. Money 
calls for wealth (the products of labor), and vice versa. It would 
take the whole of either to get all of the other. 

Place them in the scales, wealth on one side, money on the 
other; say 16 units of wealth, 4 units of money; the scales are 
poised; the ratio is 4 to 1. Four units of wealth buy 1 unit of 
money. Now let the volume of wealth be doubled, leaving the 
volume of money unchanged. The balance is disturbed, wealth 
has gone down, money has gone up, the ratio is now 32 to 4, or 8 
to 1, and it requires 8 units of wealth to buy 1 unit of money. 
Prices have fallen: money has appreciated. Now let the volume 
of money be doubled, and the balance is again found in a ratio of 
82 to 8, or 4 to1. The old ratio has been restored. The whole 
proposition is clear. 

This is the only manner by which uniformity can be preserved. 
Obeying this law, uniformity may be preserved century after 
century. 

Can it be possibile that men at the head of this nation are igno- 
rant of this simple truth? -It can hardly be conceived that stch is 
the case, and yet the power of Congress is appealed to to prevent 
their committing this crime against the people, for it is no less. 

It can not be conceived that men of the recognized shrewdness 
of those who manipulate the money volume of the country can be 
ignorant of the misery and wrong this act is certain to cause, and 
yet they urge and press its performance. Then, if knowing and 
realizing the injustice, the wrong, the ruin that must follow, they 
still struggle to bring about this hideous crime, what can they ex- 
pect from the people whom they deliberately and designedly ruin 
and wrong for their own aggrandizement? 

if this heinous crime is consummated, if this fiendish conspiracy 
is carried out to its ultimate results, then God help its perpetra- 
tors when an indignant and plundered people awaken to a realiza- 
tion of the injustice and outrage put upon them. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it isa hopeless undertaking to attempt in a 
short address to convey any adequate conception of the terrible 
injustice and vast extent of the robbery and wrong this proposed 
payment in gold would bring about. The pages of history are 
filled with the record of similar crimes, but of less magnitude, 
and their bloody sequel is a warning which should not be neg- 
lected too long. Let the instigators in this case beware before 
they go too far: let them stop in their blind career of greed before 
it is too late. Let them not go so far in their nefarious designs as 
to awaken the sleeping lion, lest he turn and rend them. 

The people are slow to anger; their faith in their fellow-men is 
not yet or destroyed. But once this faith is dead, once they 
realize fully the danger which menaces them, once the fires of 
their anger are kindled, then indeed will the day be dark for those 
men whose greed has blinded them, whose patriotism has been 
overthrown by their avarice, and whose unholy pursuit of gain 
has led them to attempt this crime against the nation. 

This monometallic system has no place among the free institu- 
tions of a free people. It is the creature and associate of mon- 
archy, of antocracy, and imperialism. It is the deadly enemy of 
liberty and the destroyer of equality. With it as a factor in our 
economic system, only one ultimate result is possible—centraliza- 
tion, imperialism. 

This system is the creation of monarchy to perpetuate the power 
of a favored class, to hold in subjection the wealth-producin 
masses. With this system enthroned, liberty can not exist, equal- 
ity is impossible, and the very best that could be hoped for would 
be a sort of commercial imperialism, an industrial feudalism. 

Shall we go on in this blind, this criminal, way, allowing this 
steady encroachment upon the liberties of the people, this gradual 

perversion of our free institutions, until the fierce flame of revo- 
ution shall blaze throughout the land and all be lost in one red 
ruin, and we be led, manacled and shackled, behind the triumphal 
car of an imperial dictator, the serfs and vassals of the victorious 
destroyers of our free institutions? God forbid! 

Rather let us hope that the glorious spirit of patriotism will 
dispel the darkness which surrounds these money-maddened vo- 
taries of Mammon; that the genius of liberty may, by her inspir- 
ing touch, open their blinded eyes that they may see, as by the light 
of revelation, the minions of tyranny who have been leading them 
toward the black pit of treason yawning before them, and that 
they may turn toward that higher and nobler plane where lib- 
erty is more to be desired than wealth, where patriotism is hon- 
ored above dollars, where human sympathy is the inspiration to 
noble deeds, where the rights of man are sacredly revered, a holy 
bond of fellowship inspires all to labor for the good of all, and the 

glory of our country is the inspiration that directs the energies 
and aspirations of every citizen. 
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The Causes of the Depression in Cotton and in the Cotton 
Industries. 


SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 

““ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to stre en the pstis credit,’ ap- 

roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and d that the faith of the 

nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to he payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 

in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 


provided that the same might be paid inlawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 


“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the nationa] debt,’ ap- 
proves July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 

n coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the pee of specie 

roved Jan 14, 1s, ore required to be of t 
Jnited States descri in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

‘“ Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of os 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved Jan 18, 1887, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act esta a mint and ting the coins 
of the United States,”’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal! value, for any sums whatever: Therefo: 


re, 

** Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein) 

That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issu 

under the said acts of Con; hereinbefore recited are moreye. principal 

and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
inage of the United States containi 


dollars of the co’ ng 4124 grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith ror in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 


Mr. SWANSON said: 
Mr, Speaker: In the limited time given me I desire to discuss 
the great cotton industry, one of the most important in this 
country. 
I desire to do this because there is a concurrence upon both sides 
of this Chamber as to its condition. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats "or that the cotton industry, both in the planting of cot- 
ton and in the manufacture of cotton, is in the most depressed 
condition of its history; consequently, with an state of 
facts as to the conditions, the only question left for discussion by 
this House and the country is as to the causes for this agreed 
condition. 
Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. I want to ask the gentleman 
@ question about that statement. Do you mean the cotton indus- 
try of some localities or the cotton industry of this country? 

r. SWANSON. I mean that the cotton industry in all sec- 
tions is not in a satisfactory condition. 
Mr. SIMPKINS of usetts. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not a fact that since 1892 the South have increased 
from a little over 1,000,000 to over 4,000,000 spindles? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the gentleman will only content himself, 

I will discuss that and show the reasons for it later on. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, it is that the declaration of President Mc- 
Kinley that he would “open the mills” instead of ‘‘the mints,” 
so far as the cotton industry is concerned, certainly in New Eng- 
land, has not been fulfilled. He has not opened the mints, but 
the mills in New England are closed. I desire to discuss what is _ 
the cause of the great mn in the cotton industry. 
The New England are, as the gentleman from Maine [ Mir. 
DINGLEY] has well said, confronted with acrisis. The Southern 
mills are more prosperous than the New England mills, but they 
are not so prosperous as they have heretofore been. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has endeavored 
to ascribe the lack of p ty in the New England mills and 
the reason why more than 125,000 people are stri there to-day 
to the fact that they pay a great deal less wages at South than 
at the North, and consequently these mills can not compete with 
the Southern mills, 


: Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
Oo me ere 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question right there? 

Mr. SWANSON, Wait until I get through. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I desire to wn the gentleman’s statement. 


Mr. SWANSON, I will yi . 
Mr. HOPKINS. I want to correct that statement. 
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Mr. SWANSON. I decline to yield at this time, and I hope I 


will be protected in my rights. bp g 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to yield. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, as I stated before being in- 

terrupted, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DinGLEy] asserted 

that Southern cotton mills were enabled to undersell the New 

England mills because the South paid far less to laborers than 

did the New England mills. He maintained that until wages at 

the South equaled those at the North New England would be at 

a disadvantage and could not successfully compete. I deny that 

the Southern mills are not as liberal and as generous in wages to 

their laborers as are the New England mills. 
There are no trustworthy statistics upon this matter later than 
the census of 1890. Any other statistics except those of the cen- 


sus are compiled either by partisans with purposes to serve or 

else upon such isolated facts asto form no foundation upon which 

to base conclusions. ; 
The census of 1890 furnishes the aggregate of the id to 


employees in New England and in Southern cotton mills, the cost 
of the raw product, and the value of the finished product after it 
has gone through the process of manufacture. 

The true ‘est of the amount of wages received by the laborer is 
what t of the increased value given to raw material by labor 
in making it into the finished — is given to labor itself. 
Because the value of labor is dependent upon its efficiency in 
creating increased value out of raw materials. Thus A might be 
worth very little per day, since, on account of inefficiency. he 
might add little or no value to the raw material by his labor, 
while B, for the same day’s work, may be worth a great deal, 
since, by his ingenuity, he may add double or treble value to the 
raw material by his labor. Thus the true test of the wages of 
labor is what —_ of the increased value it receives. 

Let us app: y this true test to the Southern and to the New 
England mills, Asshown by thecensusof 1890, we find that the six 
New England States used $76,749,130 worth of raw material, which 
in the finished product was worth $181,112,353. Thus the labor- 
ersin the New England cotton mills increased the value of the raw 
material $104,363,223. The laborers received out of this increased 
value $49,908,591, which makes about 47 per cent of the profits of 
the New England mills paid tolabor. The eleven Southern States 
used $24,508,776 of raw material, which after being manufactured 
was worth $41,513,711. Thus the laborers in the Southern mills 
added $17,004,935 in value to the raw material by their labor. Out 
of - they received $7,817,069, making over 46 per cent of the 
profits. 

Thus, in 1890 the laborers in the New England mills received 
less than 1 per cent more of the profits than did the laborers in 
the Southern mills. Since the profits of the Southern mills are 
greater than the profits of the Northern mills, it is evident that 
the laborers there receive largersums. To-day the laborers in the 
South must receive a much per cent of the profits than 
they received in 1890, while the laborers in the New England 
States doubtless receive a smaller percentage of the profits; for, 
as the distinguished gentleman from Maine {Mr. DINGLEY] has 
well anes as the number of mills increase and create a greater 
demand for labor, wages must rise; while if the mills decrease 
and create a less demand for labor, wages must fall. 

Now, in 1890 the Southern mills used only 545,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Last year they used 999,000 bales. Thus the demand for 
labor to-day in the cotton mills of the South is nearly double what 
it was in 1890 and the supply has not oe increased, as it in- 
creases only in anes to population. The demand for labor 
being about double what it was, with only a small increase of sup- 
ply at the South, there must have been a corresponding increase 
in wages at the South. In 1890 the Northern Is 2,027,000 
bales of cotton. Last year they used only 1,793,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Thus at the North there has been about 12 per cent less 
demand for labor in the cotton mills than there was in 1890, and 
there has been an increased supply equal to the increase of popu- 
lation. These conditions must have inevitably produced a reduc- 
tion in the wages paid to labor in the cotton mills of the North 
since 1890, 

Thus it is reasonable to conclude that the laborers in the cotton 
mills of the South are paid better wages, on the aggregate, than 
those in the mills of the New England States. © facilities of 
manufacture in the South are so vastly poaner to those in New 
England that, with equal wages, New England can not compete. 
Each year will witness all of the great manufacturing enterprises 
going nearer and nearer to the source of the raw material. ose 
existing industries which have been located in places unfavored by 
nature must fall. That great universal law, ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest,” has decreed their doom. Class legislation may continue 
for a while, but ultimately it can not save those industries which 
ve been abnormally created. 

All of the artificial industries in the country the creation and 
continuance of which are dependent upon a high protective tariff 
will meet their destruction some day as this vast country de- 
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velops and they are brought in competition with those that have 
grown naturally and need no governmental support. The losses 
in this country from industries artificially created by high tariff 
must inevitably be great. The time will come when that per- 
nicious system, which has perverted labor and capital from natu- 
ral and hence permanent paying channels into artificial ones, 
finally to be lost, will be universally condemned. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my limited time will not permit me to digress 
into a general discussion of the tariff. I have promised myself to 
confine my remarks to the cotton industry. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make an examination in another direction 
and ascertain whether the Dingley bill has been beneficial to the 
cotton industry. Itis true, asthe gentleman from Maine has said, 
that with the exception of the duty on fine goods the rates under 
the Wilson bill on cotton goods are practically the same as the 
Dingley bill. When Senator ALDRICH prepared the cotton sched- 
ule of the Wilson bill, he said that it was the most scientific 
schedule ever prepared. The associations of cotton mannufactur- 
ers concurred in that, with the addition of two classifications 
which they wanted and which the Dingley bill gives them. 

Thus it is admitted that the cotton schedule is perfect froma 
protective standpoint. It is admitted that protection has done 
everything that it claims to be able to do for the cotton industry. 
The manufacturers have absolutely all that they asked. Let us 
examine and see the results of this perfect protective sched- 
ule. We find that it vindicates absolutely every position taken 
by the Democracy. We have this remarkable fact, that every 
month under the Dingley bill there has been an increased im- 
portation of cotton goods. 

I repeat, that commencing with the passage of that bill and com- 
ing down to the present time, importations have increased; in 
other words, the foreigner has taken possession of the cotton mar- 
ket in the United States to a greater extent under the Dingley bill 
than under the Wilson bill. I have here the statistics of the 
Treasury Department to prove it. 

Further, our exportations of cotton goods and cotton cloth have 
been less since the passage of the Dingley bill than they were under 
the Wilson bill. 

I have here estimates, made by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, of the importations and exportations of 
cotton goods for August, September, October, and November of 
the year just closed and for the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year under the Wilson bill. Estimates for December have 
not yet been prepared. These show that, on the aggregate, there 
were imported during those four months, under the Dingley bill, 
2,586,090 pounds more of cotton than was imported in the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year under the Wilson bill. 

hat do these statistics show with regard to the exportation of 
cotton goods? They show that during the four months I have 
named, under the Dingley bill, we exported 20,463,369 pounds less 
of cotton cloths than during the four corresponding months of the 
previous year under the Wilson bill. 

I have here another statement prepared by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department, showing that for the four 
months ending November 30, 1897, under the Dingley bill, we ex- 
ported 33,074,640 yards less of cotton cloth than for the four 
months ending June 30, 1897, under the Wilson bill. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, these statistics prove that the higher duties 
im by the Dingley bill have resulted in an increased impor- 
tation of foreign goods and a greatly decreased exportation of our 
cotton goods. It is not surprising that the Dingley bill has de- 
pressed the cotton industry, produced a reduction of wages 
among the operators in cotton mills, and precipitated strikes 
when we realize that its results have been to give our home mar- 
ket to the foreigner to a greater extent than it was possessed under 
the Wilson bill and at the same time greatly retard the oppor- 
tunities of the home manufacturer selling his product in foreign 
markets. 

The statistics prove ge that the Dingley bill has injured 
the cotton manufacturer both at home and abroad. While it is 
true that the duties on cotton cloths themselves are about the 
same in the Dingley bill as they were in the Wilson bill, yet the 
Dingley bill so greatly iaeneened the duties on all the machinery 
and materials in the process of manufacturing that our man- 
ufacturers have been thereby so greatly injured as to be retarded 
in competing with the foreign manufacturer. This completely 
vindicates the Democratic position upon the tariff. 

Our ition is that where a manufactory is established which is 
nat , which does not need governmental aid—a manufactory 
such as the cotton industry, that can take care of itself and stand 
up alone—every protective tariff affecting it tends to hamper it, 
tends to retard it, tends to destroy it, tends to prevent its meeting 
competition in the open markets of the world. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If that be true, why is it that under the old 
Morrill tariff and under the tariffs subsequent to that, down to 
the passage of the Wilson bill, cotton was in a much better condi- 
tion in every respect than afterwards? 
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Mr.SWANSON. Because the duties were a great deal less than 
the duties imposed by the Dingley bill. Under the Dingley bill 
the tariff is the highest that we have had. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is not so. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is on the average. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not on the average, if yon take the tariff from 
1828 down to the Wilson bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the duties under the Ding- 
ley bill—I may be mistaken—are higher than they were under the 
Morrill bill; higher than they were under the McKinley bill; 
higher than they were under any bill since the war, and that is 
the reason why the cotton industry is less prosperons—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman from 
Maine want the country to understand that he disputes the prop- 
osition that the duties upon cotton manufactures are higher in 
the existing Dingley bill than they were under the Morrill bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. They are precisely the same as they were 
under the bill of 1894. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
than under the Merrill bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is admitted that the present duties under 
the Dingley bill are higher than under the Morrill bill, and higher 
than under the McKinley bill; and the reason why the cotton in- 
dustries were more prosperous under those bills is that the tariff 
was lower. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suppose the gentleman understands that 
the duties on all common cotton goods are very largely reduced 
in the present tariff from what they were under all prior tariffs; 
that they are lower than under the McKinley bill, lower than un- 
der the Morrill bill. It is true that on certain very fine goods, 
like laces, there has been an increase; but the duties on common 
goods are lower. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Allow me one moment. I 
want this House and the country to understand clearly the effect 
of the gentleman’s statement. As I understand it, wpon the class 
of goods which the South manufactures, the common goods, the 
duties are lower. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They are just the same as under the tariff of 
1894, and lower than under previous tariffs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But it appears by the gentle- 
man’s statement that upon common goods, those manufactured 
chiefly in the South, the duties are lower, and in that branch of 
industry there is no complaint of undue depression; but upon the 
finer ge the duties have been raised beyond thoseof the McKin- 
ley bill or previous tariffs, and the people engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these finer goods are suffering. So that,as appears by the 
gentleman’s statement, the raising of duties has depressed that 
class of laborers for whose benefit they were raised, while the 


Sena -lase for whose benefit duties were not raised have not suf- 
red. 


Mr. DINGLEY. “The duties ox eommon cotton goods in all 
tariffs have been protective, so that there hag er aio 
—— in such goods for many years, and domestic competition 

reduced the prices to alow point. The duties un fine 
were partially protective under both the McKinley tariff un- 


der the present tariff, although there have been and continue to 
be large importations of fine 
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_Mr. SWANSON. Iam contending that the decreased exporta- 
tion and increased importation under the Dingley bill is not on 
account of the difference between the Dingley bill and the Wilson 
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seems to imagine, but on account of the increased tariff on the 
ingredients entering into the manufacture of cotton goods—the 
dyeing and bleaching materials, the machinery, all that goes to 
aid the manufacturer in carrying on his business, has been in- 
creased under the Dingley bill, thus sustaining the position of the 
Democratic party that where you have a manufactory established 
under natural conditions, all tariff duties tend to hamper and 
destroy the industry rather than to help it. 

Thus protection can hold ont no promises to cotton manufac- 
turers or to their operatives, but much relief would come to this 
industry if the duties were remitted on all the in ients used in 
the manufacture of cotton goods and our manufacturers had an 
equal ones ae those of the rest of the world. 

Further than this, the high duties imposed by the Dingley bill 
upon the products of other countries ios produced retaliatory 
legislation and prejudice in other countries against our products, 
which has prevented the exportation of our cotton goods. Daily 
experience and statistics prove that the Dingley bill has been a 
curse instead of a blessing to the cotton industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr, 
DivGLey] has assigned another reason for the at distress per- 
vading the entire cotton industry. He asserts that much of itis 
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that statement. I believe that the extreme low price of cotton 
has not only been disastrous to the farmers engaged in its 
duction, but has also been ruinous to the manufacturers of co’ 
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bill in the tariff on cotton goods themselves, as the gentleman | 
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due to the low price of raw cotton. I fully concur with him in |i 
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goods. Low and falling prices are alike ruinous to both. A 
manufacturer can not prosper when he has hardly completed the 
manufacture of a finished product before he can buy the raw 
material and manufacture it again for less than the cost to him 
of the product he has on hand unsold. Under such a condition 
of affairs both the producer and the manufacturer must meet 
with great losses. 

Thus I concur with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Doverry) 
in his assertion that the chief cause of the present great distress 
that overshadows the entire cotton industry is the low price of 
raxy cotton itself. Thus in seeking a proper relief for the great 
cotton industry we shouid first ascertain the chief cause for the 
present low price of raw cotton. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiveLry] maintains that the 
present low price of raw cotton has resulted from an overproduc- 
tion of cotton. Let us determine whether this is true or not or 
whether the low price arises chiefly from other causes. 

Before deciding this let us see what price is. 

Price, as defined by all political economies, is simply the ratio 
at which property exchanges for money. The price of a pound of 
oes is a —— at which a d } ones 

or money. e ratio of exchange is dependent upon supply 
and demsnd of cotton and the supply and demand of money. 

Thus the price of cotton is de upon two tome 
supply and demand of cotton coupled with the supply and d 
of money. 

If we have the same supply and demand of money, then the 
price of cotton is alone affected by the supply and demand of cot- 
ton itself. If we have the same supply and demand of cotton, 
then the price of cotton is affected alone by the supply and de- 
mand of money. Thus the present low price of cotton is produced 
either “4 a change in the supply and demand of the cotton itself 
or else by a change in the supply and demand of the standard 
money for which cotton is exch The low price of cotton 
must be produced by one or both of these causes. 

We will first examine and see whether the present low price is 
produced by a change in the supply and demand of cotton. [If it 
is not, then the conclusion is irresistible that its low price must 
have been produced by a change in the supply and demand of 
standard money. 

Now, it should be noted that it is not the supply alone that 
affects cotton prices, but alsothedemand. If thedemandincreases 
as fast as the supply, then the price will not be affected though 
there is an increased supply. Now, while the crop of cotton has 
greatly increased year by year, yet the demand has increased at a 
greater ratio than the suppiy. We can form some idea of the 
greatly increased demand each year from the fact that Mr. Alfred 
B. Shepperson, who is an acknowledged authority on cotton, es*'- 
mates that in 1890 the weekly consumption was 178,072 bales, 
while it is now, as estimated by him in a recent article in the 
Tradesman, 209,000 bales per week. 

Thus in seven years the world has increased its annual con- 
sumption of cotton about 1,712,000 bales. The best way to deter- 
cea aes centen of the wal Ue kath unas aubeirion the 

us crop @ 

before the new crop comes in. Now, let us ascertain 
will be the surplus of this crop on the 1st of ber next, 
ine whether there been sr~h an Increased pro- 
d tton as to so greatly reduce its price. It is true that 
the U: States has one of the largest n crops that it has 
ever thad, but it is not the crop of the United States but the crop 
ligprice. and the demand of the world for cotton that affects 


4, Alfred B. mee of New York, who, as I have pre- 

y said, is one of the finest authorities cotton in the 

a most careful and conservative andalso a gold 
monometallist, in a recent article in the Tradesman estimates t: 


1st npioetan be left a as of 070,000 bales of cotton out 
ee 
,000 bales. The 


ent estimates the crop in the United States 
or statisticians of reputation havo 





made by Mr. Shepperson. 
Thus we have the astounding fact that the present crop of cotton, 
satisfying the present yearly demand for cotton, will leave 
z> oe oe of cotton sufficient to satisfy the present demand 
e world for three weeks. It can not be contended that a sur- 
of three weeks’ supply could depreciate the price of cotton to 
extent that it has depreciated. If we will add to this 
lus of 675,000 bales the surplus on the ist of last September, 
which amounted to 982,761 bales, we would have on the ist of next 
ber, in the 1,657,761 bales, or only enough cotton 
the world for ‘weeks. 


to t 
Now, in 1895 there was a surplus left, on the 1st of September, 
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of enough to run the world for twelve weeks; but at that time 


cotton was worth about 7 cents a pound. In 1894 there was a 
surplus of about ten weeks’ supply, and cotton :was worth about 
8 cents per pound. In 1867 there wasa surplus of about 13} weeks’ 
supply. while cotton was worth about 314 cents per pound. 

I shall publish with my remarks statistics showing the surplus 
for each year since 1867 up to the present time, with the average 
price for each year, which shows conclusively that while the sur- 

Jus has become lesson an av in recent years, yet the price 

or fallen considerably. These statistics are those furnished by 
the Cotton Exchange, and are not disputed. 

Thus this proves conclusively that if we take the t law of 
supply and demand and apply it to cotton, cotton to-day, which is 
worth less than 5 cents per pound, ought to be higher than it was 
in 1895, when it was :worth 7 cents; higher than it was in 1804, 
when it was worth about 8 cents; higher than it was in 1891, when 
it was worth about 10} cents, and higher than it was in 1867, 
when it was worth more than 31 cents. 

I have said that the price of an article ‘is fixed by the law of 
supply and demand of the article coupled with the supply and 
demand of money. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman permita question? What 
was the crop of the United States for the year 1807? 

Mr. SWANSON . I think it was between eight and nine mil- 
lion bales. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Was it not-eight and a half million bales? 

Mr. SWANSON. But Iam ing about the crop of the world, 
which fixes the price, not the crop of the United States. Iam 
talking about the anne and the best way to determine the law 
of supply and demand is to estimate what is left unconsumed out 
of the crop. That ought to regulate the price, if you apply the 
law of supply and demand to it. Now, as I have said, in 1867 the 
surplus of cotton was sufficient to run the world for thirteen 
weeks, and cotton in spite of that. fact sold for more than 31 cents 
per pound. 

Next September the surplus of the present crop added to the 
last surplus would be sufficient to run the world for only eight 
weeks, yet cotton is selling at less than 5 cents perpound. So, 
then, the law of supply and demand, as a ve to cotton, could 
not have caused the depression in price. that law is applied to 
cotton, and nothing else applies, then cotton to-day ought to be 
higher than it was ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. 

Thus the conclusion is irresistible that the law of supply and 
demand, as applied to cotton itself,could not possibly have caused 
its present low price, since the effect of that law would have been 
to produce an increase in the price of cotton unless some other 
cause had intervened. “ 

, . As I have previously said, if the supply and demand of cotton 
itself have not caused the reduction in its price, the only other ele- 
ment that could possibly effect a change in the,price would be a 
change in the supply and demand of the standard money for which 
cotton must be exchanged. It is the great change in the supply 
and demand of standard money that has produced the low price of 
cotton. 

Thestandard money of the world that formerly sought exchange 
and aided in fixing the price of cotton consisted of between 
four and five billion dollars of-gold and four and five billion dol- 
lars of silver, or,about $9,000,000,000 of standard money. When 
silver was demogetized in 1873 by the United States, France, and 
Germany, and synce then by other countries, it practically ceased 
to be a standard of value in fixing the price of catton, so the —_ 
of cotton is fixed nearly alone by between four and five billion 
dollars of gold, which has practically become the standard of 
value for the world. . 

Thus the demand for standard money has wonderfully increased 
since 1873, while the supply of it, by the demonetization of silver, 
has been reduced nearly half. 

We are confronted with the undeniable fact that when we had 
both gold and silver as standard money, the world had enough 
cotton to run it for thirteen weeks in excess of the demand, yet 
cotton was worth more than 31 cents per pound; while to-day, with 
only an eight-weeks surplus over the yearly demand, it brings 
less tham 5 cents per pound. The conclusion is irresistible that it 
must be this great change in fixing the standard of value, or rather 
the change in the supply and demand of standard money, that has 
caused cotton to fall so greatly in price. 

If the supply and demand of money to-day were the same that 
they were in former years, the price of cotton to-day would be 
much higher than it has heretofore been, because statistics show 
that the demand for cotton has increased faster than the supply. 

The price of cotton has fallen because the demand for gold, 
which become the standard money, has increased more than 
double what the former demand for money was. 

Mr. Speaker, another reason for the recent fall in the price of 
cotton is because India, with its cotton crop, demonetized silver 

and prevented it from being the standard of value to fix the price 
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of the cotton crop of the world. Itis because, by the recent finan- 
cial palley of Japan, they have increased the demand for gold, 
which fixes the price of the cotton of the world, and with the in- 
creased demand for gold in India and Japan, gold has gone up 
and. cotton has gone down. 

Mr. Speaker, we may try to bring relief to the cotton section by 
reforming our currency system in the United States, by increas- 
ing exchanges -and facilities for credit, by issuing credit money, 
but this.can not bring great and permanent prosperity to those 
engaged in the production of cotton. Why? Because the price 
of cotton is fixed in the markets of Liverpool, and in the markets 
of Liverpool the standard money of the world seeks exchange for 
the cotton of the world, and the standard money of the world to- 
day is gold. Every time you increase the demand for gold you 
increase its value and you decrease the price of cotton. 

So, then, there can be no remedy and no relief for the cotton 
growers until you have lessened the demand for gold. When you 
lessen the demand for gold, and thereby make it less valuable, then 
you fix a higher price on the cotton that seeksitsexchange. This 
demand for gold will be materially lessened only when silver is 
remonetized and made to answer all the purposes for which gold 
is now used as money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand my friend from 
ae to contend that the supply of gold placed against the 
production of cotton determines the price of the latter. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not the supply of gold, but the accumulated 
gold of the world. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gold of the world? 

Mr. SWANSON. The supply and demand of the cotton of the 
world and the supply and demand of the gold of the world fix the 
ratio at which one exchanges for the other. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How does it happen that with the largest in- 
crease of production of gold in the world during the past year, the 
largest that:has: been known in its history, cotton has gone down 
334 per cent? 

Mr. SWANSON. l-will tell you why. Tho mistake that the 
gold monometallists always make in reference to the money ques- 
tion.is that they measure it by annual supply. It is the accumu- 
lated gold of the world, not the product of any one year, 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have the largest accumulation of goid 
to-day ever known in the history of the world. 

Mr. SWANSON. The annual supply is scarcely a drop in the 
bucket when added to the accumulation of thousands of years. 

TheSPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 


expired. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the gentleman give me five minutes 
more? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is impossible for me to give it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Missouri gave me 
five minutes, and I will now surrender it to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks that the time 
of the gentleman from Virginia be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWANSON. While you have increased the annual supply 
of the gold of the world, yet this increased supply, added to the 
past accumulations, has been less than the silver that you have 
destroyed by your legislation. [Applauseon the Democratic side. | 

Mr. DINGLEY. But this decline of cotton has taken place in 
less than three months. The gentleman does not contend tha 
there was any change in the stock and product of gold that would 
be able to account for any such declinein cotton on your own 
theory? 

Mr. SWANSON. The gentleman must admit that the law of 
supply and demand applies to gold as well as to cotton. You 
have increased the demand for gold in India, in Japan. and the 
demand has been greater than the increased supply, and therefore 
property has gone down in value. 

r. DINGLEY. Did all of that take place in three months? 

Mr. SWANSON. In addition, Russia has been adding to her 
stock of gold preparatory to adopting the gold standard, and 
every time a country adopts the gold standard to that extent you 
increase the demuwad for gold the world over; and if you do not 
increase the supply you are bound to have a higher price for gold 
and a lower price for property. [Renewed applause. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will permit 
me just one moment, I think perhaps the dispute between him 
and the gentleman from Maine can be settled, 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no dispute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (continuing). By the middle 
term that was employed a moment ago I think the gentleman 
from Virginia meant to say that price was made of two factors— 
the demand and supply of money on the one hand, in gold, and 
the demand and supply of particular goods on the other. New, 
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when they cut out of the factor of money all the silver of the 
world, then it ceases to be an inquiry as to production and be- 
comes only what the existing stock of money is compared with 
the former stock of money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. WhatI was endeavoring to get at was this: 
Here has been a great fall in cotton that has taken place in three 
months’ time. Surely my friend from Virginia does not intend 
to insist that any change that could have taken place in three 
months in the supply or production of gold could have changed 
the price of cotton 33} per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. Doesthe gentleman forget that within the 
last twelve months Japan and India have greatly increased their 
demand for gold? The morning's paper stated that the secretary 
for India says that they will establish the gold standard in 
that country. This will affect 500,000,000 people. Does not the 
gentleman believe that where there i3 an increased demand for 
gold by nearly one-fifth of the population of the world it will 
double and treble thedemand for gold? And if our view is right, 
then this increased demand for gold makes a decrease in the value 
of property. That is, this increased demand for gold by India, by 
Japan, and by other countries, and also by Russia, which is prepar- 
ing to adopt the gold standard, has produced a great fall in. the 
prices of all property that seeks the markets of the world. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, the election of McKinley and the indorse- 
ment by the country of the go!d standard has greatly increased 
the demand for gold, and hence increased its value, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the price of cotton and other property. 

{ have no doubt that the recent utterance of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that he desired to establish more firmly the gold | 
standard in this country, has increased the speculative demand | 
for gold in the world and caused a consequent fall in the price of 
cotton. 

It is a remarkable fact that every time the demand for gold is 
increased by demonetizing silver we witness a fall in the price of 
cotton. The conclusion is irresistible to my mind that the great 
fall in the price of land and of other property has resulted from | 
destroying silver as standard money in fixing prices. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I believe that relief and permanent pros- 
perity to the cotton and to the other industries will come only 
when we have remonetized silver and made it a standard of value 

















in fixing prices. [{Applause. ] 
| 
Price of cotton and number of weeks’ consumption at end of each season. 
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Shall the Policy of Encouraging the Production of Gold be 
Changed? 
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HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 21, 1898. 

Theo House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6251) — appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the Boal year ending 
June 80, 1898, and for other purposes 

Mr. SHAF ROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before the House is whether the 
last amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] shall be adopted. That amendment reads as follows: 

That hereafter, in addition to the charges now imposed upon deposits of 
gold bullion at any of the assay offices, the cost of transporting such bullion 
to the nearest mint authorized by appropriation by Congress for operation 
as a ccinage mint shall be collected from the depositor of the same. 

Mr. Chairman, the spectacle which we have just witnessed of 
a number of gentlemen offering amendments to this paragraph, 
and in some instances offering to amend their own amendmen 
demonstrates the fact that the proposed legislation is crude an 
ill considered. This is most important legislation. It attempts 
to changa the policy of the Government as to the metal out of 
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which it coins standard money. Such legislation should never 
be attempted as a rider upon an appropriation bill, and yet we 
find this new important provision in this House, not in the form 
of a separate bill, but as a ‘“‘rider” upon the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

t isa provision directly changing a statute of the United States. 
Many a time in this House we have seen the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CaANNon] rise from his seat to condemn ee t to 

i 


: force new legislation through upon an a ll. Ihave 
| heard the other leaders of this Hees time an in make similar 


protests. This appropriation bill was presented here late in the 
afternoon, when many of us who were interested in the question 
were not here, or if we were, we did not understand that such a 
measure was contained therein. 

Mr. HOPKINS. That is a matter already past; it does not 


| affect at all the merits of the present question. What objection 


has the gentleman from Colorado to the amendment suggested by 
my colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will attempt to state that. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iam asking for light. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What I love just stated has an important 
bearing on this question. Weare dealing with a measure in which, 
we contend, there is something deeper than appears on the sur- 
face; and we should not attempt to pass such a provision in an 
appropriation bill. 

This is a matter, Mr. Chairman, upon which there ought to be 
due consideration. We have had no report of the proper commit- 
tee upon it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. My question is, What are the gentleman’s 
objections to the amendment of my colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will come to that; I can not make my 
speech just as the gentleman wants me to make it. What Iam 
maintaining is that this is not the proper way for a measure of 
this kind to come before Congress. € proper committee to 
upon this question, the committee sup to possess iar 
knowledge as to the influence of such an enactment with reference 
to our gold ar is the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. This bill ought to have been referred to that commit- 
tee so that it might consider the question whether the wy of 
the Government to get as much gold in its coffers as possible should 
be changed. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if there were no other ob- 
jection, the fact that this proposition comes into this House in the 
manner in which it does, without consideration, without the report 
of the committee to which the subject properly belongs, would 
alone be sufficient to condemn it. For this reason it seems to me 
the amendment should be defeated and the policy of the Govern- 
ment allowed to remain the same as it has been for twenty years. 

Besides, sir, this proposition has not received, so far as we have 
official information, the sanction of the head of the Treasury De- 
partment. It comes here simply with the recommendation of the 
Director of the Mint, a subordinate officer. These matters ought 
to be deliberately considered and investigated; they ought to pass 
under the a the proper committees. en a measure is 
brought into the House after examination of that kind. it is fair 
to call upon us to vote upon it; otherwise not. The very fact that 
so many members differ as to what the exact terms of the law 
should be on this subject, the very fact that amendment after 
amendment is being hurled in here, shows conclusively that this 
is not the kind of legislation that should be enacted in a general 
as een bill. 

will answer the question of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Horkins}. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will consider the merits of this specific 
provision. The policy of this Government has been to encourage 
the production of gold; and in pursuance of that policy it a 
two enactments. The first provided for the free coinage of gold; 
the second that the Government should give the coi value for 
gold at each of the mints and assay offices in the United States. 
A gentleman on this side of the Chamber, when this matter was 
up before, said that the Government made a charge for the coin- 
age of gold. I called his attention to the reason we gave freo 
coinage to gold. He said that there was an absolute charge for 
‘coinage. But, sir, I maintain that in 1875, when the resumption 
act was passed, in order to encourage the accumulation of gold in 
our Treasury, it was provided that the charge of one-fifth of 1 - 
cent, which before that time had been imposed for coinage ned d, 
— be absolutely stricken out. The provision of law as 

ollows: 

That so much of section 3526 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 


as provides for a of one-fifth of 1 per cent for converting standard 
gold bullion into coin is hereby repealed; and hereafter no charge shall be 
made for that service. 


Now, why should there be a departure from this policy? If you 
enact this provision, logically you should repeal the law as to free 
coinage of gold, because the reasons which apply in one case apply 
in the other. 

The policy of the Government when it provided for the resump- 
tion of specie payments was to encourage the accumulation of 
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, 80 that we would 
would sell just as 


old in our Treasury for 
a have to sell bonds, or, 


redemption p 
if we did, that we 
few as possible. Hence it passed the law providing for the abso- 


lute free coinage of gold, and also a law providing that every 
holder of gold bullion might deposit the same in any assay office 
in the United States and receive therefor a check or cash at the 
Government price. This policy requires the Government to pay 
the cost of aeons the bullion so purchased from its assay 
offices to its mints; but that item is insignificant compared to the 
expense which the Government would be under to otherwise ac- 
quire gold for redemption rope The average cost of such 
transportation is less one- of 1 per cent. 

We have had a little experience in this line which should teach 
us a lesson. The Cleveland Administration, in order to acquire 
gold for redemption purposes, issued bonds to the amount of $262,- 
000,000, bearing interest at the rates of 4 and 5 per cent per annum. 
Thus, in order to acquire gold a large bonded debt, with an an- 
nual interest charge of about $12,000,000, was f: upon the 
people. Part of these bonds were sold at a premium of 4 per cent, 
when they were worth 19 per cent premium, thus a loss 
to the Government in one transaction of over $12,000,000. Three 
per cent interest annum on that loss is sufficient to pay five 
times the annual rtation wre on gold bullion. 

Some gentlemen have asked why, if this policy is to be pursued 
as to gold, should it not be adopted as to for eg products? 
It seems to me the answer is very plain. ucts are simply 
commodities, whereas gold has been made by law a measure of 
values. Its increase in production is more important to the Gov- 
ernment and the people than that of any commodity, because it 
affects all commodities by affecting the standard which measures 
all commodities. The markets for agricultural products are not 
made by statutory enactment; they are made by natural laws; 
they are not the creation of any statute. When the United States 
Government declares that a certain quantity of gold shall consti- 
tute a gold dollar, and that this dollar s be coined at certain 
places, it creates thereby a monopoly and by arbi enactment 
determines where the coining and stamping shall be done. 

Now, is it right that any citizen of the United States should in 
these matters be discriminated against? If the Government 
charges the depositor of gold bullion for its transportation, should 
not the policy of the Government be reversed, and instead of coin- 
ing all our metal in one or two places should not the mints be 
numerous and distributed so as to be in proximity to the points 
where the metal is produced? It would be wrong to compel the 

roducer of - bullion at his cost to transport the metal to 

poe or coinage and then to pay for transporting thecoin 
back, ere is a duty resting w e Government to provide a 
circulating medium for the people which the gentlemen upon the 
other side do not seem to bear in mind. 

Now, sir, when this Government by law declares that 23.2 grains 
of gold shall constitute the smanderd dollar, it ought to see to it— 
it is its duty to see to it—that the value of that gold shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. We know that gold bars, in 
large transactions, are used precisely the same as if they were cur- 
rency, and a price, a uniform price, is fixed upon them which is 
understood by all men. 

When the United States wanted to borrow money, and made 
the famous contract with Mr. J. foe Morgan, the stipulation 
was not for so many dollars in gold or so many gold eagles or 
double eagles, but was that there should be delivered to the 
United States so many ounces of gold of a certain fineness; and 
frequently we find that there is embodied in large transactions a 
similar practice. When you take gold bullion to the mint or assay 
office and have it stamped as so many ounces of acertain fineness, 
it can then pass current in any part of the United States, and in 
large transactions answers the aes of a circulating medium; 
but if you make a charge upon it, be impose an obligation on 
the owner to pay the transportation charges to the mint, the gold 
will have a value in one of the United States different from 
that which it would have in another. ; 

Vhy, gentlemen are discussing this question as if there was 
an enormous loss to the Government in this rtation. That 
is entirely a mistake. The loss is very small. It amounts to lit- 
tle. The bullion is often more convenient to the Government it- 
self. It is more desirable in many cases to have the gold in bullion 
form than in double eagles or coin of any Gunemmination. It is 
less liable to be stolen, or, if stolen, more readily traced. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I woul like to ask the gentleman for in- 
formation. An individual takes gold to a given assay office, it is 


there assayed, and he is given some kind of a certificate entitling 
him to a certain amount of d 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORTHWAY ned And the Government pays 


the t on the bull 
Mr. SHAPROTI Yen, ote 





Mr. NORTHWAY. And it has been the custom to pay for the 
bullion at the assay offices? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes,sir. If the bullion gets into the hands 
of the United States, no matter where, it pays the cost of trans- 
portation, and we think that that policy should be continued, and 
that the Government should still do it for many reasons, some of 
which I have been endeavoring to suggest to the House. 

Whenever there is a demand in this country upon gold for ex- 
port, there is always a premium on gold bars. 

The Director of the Mint told me no longer ago than this morn- 
ing thatalthough the Government paid the mint price at the assay 
offices, still it was enabled often to sell the bars ata profit. He 
said that in 1897 the Goverrment sold $36,000,000 worth of gold 
bullion, which averaged a profit of one-tenth of 1 percent. That 
is almost enough to pay the charges for transportation. In other 
words, that the a for the gold bullion, instead of the coin, 
is almost enough to take care of the loss sustained in transporta- 
tion. So that there is no such enormous loss as gentlemen would 
have the House believe. The express charge for sending bullion 
from Denver to Philadelphia is $1.85 per $1,000. That is the con- 
tract which the Government has with the express companies. In 
the past year the Government has been able, by selling gold bars 
at a premium, to get back from the purchasers $1 on every $1,000 
of gold. In that way the amount of the net loss to the Govern- 
ment is only about 85 cents on exch $1,000, while the great benefit 
results of maintaining at each assay office throughout the Union 
a uniform price for gold bullion. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee attempted in another appropria- 
tion bill to strike out the appropriations for the mint at Carson 
City and for the assay office at Deadwood,S. Dak. This question 
was discussed then, and it was determined by this House that these 
assay offices should continue to exist and appropriations were made 
for the same, and yet in this bill we see an attempt to reversa the 
action of this body, to insert a provision which, in effect, wipes out 
the legislation making appropriations for these assay offices. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I do not understand that the gentleman is cor- 
rect in that statement—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH (continuing). Yes, sir; because an assay office, 
unless it buys gold, can not be maintained. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But the question is, how will it affect the other 
places = mention? 

Mr AFROTH. Asa matter of fact, if the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] passes, it would 
not affect the Denver mint after it became a coinage mint, but it 
would affect the assay offices throughout the West, and I do not 
think it right to establish an unequal system among the mints 
and assay offices in the United States. I do not think it right to 
repeal a law enacted for a general purpose which has produced 
such benefit to the nation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But does the amendment have that effect? 
This amendment does not destroy any assay office, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly not, in direct terms; but the of- 
fices become useless, and might as well be abandoned. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Butsupposethe gold miner wanted to go toan 
assay Office at Carson City with his product; under the amendment 
he has a right to go there. Any miner has the same rightto go to 
Carson City, so far as that is concerned, as to any otherassay office. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then how does it affect the assay offices? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It does not destroy the mints, but it does 
destroy the assay offices at Deadwood, at Helena, Mont., and at 
other places where there are only assay offices. The mints them- 
selves, of course, would not be affected. 

Now, let me explain to the gentleman. Nearly all the bullion 
that is refined at these assay offices is refined for the purpose of 
selling to the Government. If it were more profitable to sell the 
bullion at New York, it would be refined in New York, and hence 
the Western assay offices would have little, if anything, todo. It 
is a very close margin, even right now, as to whether it will pay 
to deposit gold bullion at these particular assay offices. Not until 
this year have some of the smelters in Denver made deposits of 
gold bullion at the mint in Denver. They could sell the bullion 
at more of a profit in the East, and they did it. I havea table 
here showing the increase in the quantity of gold bullion depos- 
ited at Denver. 

In 1896 there was but $3,913,000 deposited. In 1897 there was 
$12,250,000. Why was that? It was not because the increase of 
production was so great. The increase in the production of gold 
was great, but not to that extent. Here is over three times as 
much d ited in 1897 as in 1896. Why wasthat? It was because 
some of the smelters did not find it profitable before that time to 
deposit their gold bullion in the Denver mint. They found that 
it was more profitable to ship it to the city of New York. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Now, can you give the reason why it would 
pay them to ship to New York? Are you familiar enough with 

he subject so that you can state that to the House? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I will tell you. The reason why it 
was profitable to ship to New York was this: Whenever there is a 
demand by Europe for gold bullion, that minute gold bullion goes 
to a premium in New York. It has beenat a premium in the last 
three or four years almost continually. The premium is not 
much, but often it is more than sufficient to pay for the transporta- 
tion there. 

During the past year there has not been a drainage of gold from 
this country. We have produced and imported more gold than 
we have exported; henee there has been such a small premium on 
gold bars that it would not pay the transportation charges, and 
hence it has been to the interest of holders of gold bullion to sell 
the same to the Government at the nearest assay office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am entitled to five minutes more from the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon}. 

Mr.CANNON. WhenlIgettime. If I had time, I would give 
the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I am not here to talk about 
the financial question upon this bill, but I am here to say that 
whenever you attempt in any manner to interfere with the known 
and established rules concerning the metalout of which yon make 
your standard money, you are doing something that may—I do 
not say absolutely will, but may—seriously affect the financial 
situation. 

I want to call your attention to the operation of an apparenily 
insignificant measure that produced an entire change of the cur- 
rency of this country. In 1834 there was enacted by the United 
States a law providing for a change of the ratio between silver 
and gold from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1—a very slight change. Nobody 
saw the very important consequences of that act. is country 
had a silver circulating medium at that time, but by that act the 
circulating medium became largely gold. Why? Because the 
ratio in the Latin Union mints was 154 to 1, which made the value 
of silver $1.33 an ounce there. 

At the ratio of 16 to 1 it was worth only $1.29 an ounce. The 
man would have been an idiot to take his silver bullion and deposit 
it in our mints to have it coined at $1.29 per ounce, because by 

ying transportation charges of 1 cent an ounce he could ship 
it to Paris and have it coined at $1.33 an ounce,and thereby make 
8 cents on every ounce of silver. Hence very few silver dollars 
were coined after that date. 

When you attempt to meddle with the metal that forms the 
basis of your monetary system, there is no telling what may be 
the result. 

The consequences of the change which I have mentioned were 
not foreseen by the people of the United States, and it shows that 
there should be the most careful deliberation upon all such meas- 
ures. They ought to be investigated and discussed and presented 
here by committees days before they come up for final passage be- 
fore the two bodies. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know how the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation stands upon this question, but I tell you if thisamendment 
passes, as quick as the Denver mint gets to coining gold there will 
be an instantaneous demand from every one of the Pennsylvania 
delegation that the old law be restored. You will find then that 
it will discriminate in favor of the Denver mint and against the 
Philadelphia mint. 

Now, if you are going to have a standard dollar composed of so 
many grains of gold, you ought to provide that its value shall be 
the same at every United States depository. Iam surprised that 
thereshould be any question from the standpoint of silver men or 
gold men upon this question. It seems to me that every man in 
favor of the single gold standard should without hesitation be 
with usin this measure. We want to encourage the action 
of gold; we want as full a volume of gold as we possibly can ob- 
tain, because the increase of that volume has a tendency to elevate 
prices and produce prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, no laws so seriously affect the people as those 
relating to money. By the demonetization of silver the base upon 
which was built our monetary system was reduced one-half. e 
most serious consequences followed from that act. Since that 
time gold has been compelled to do the work of both gold and sil- 
ver as redemption money. That increased burden has produced 
increased demand for gold, and that increased demand has pro- 
duced increased value of thai metal. Increased value of the 


measure means decreased price of the thi measured; hence 


falling prices. This amendment is the first step made in this 

couutry to discourage the production of gold, thereby limit 

the quantity of basic gold money. Let the experience of past 

S to the fatal effects of falling prices warn us against such legis- 
tion. 





National Bankers and “ National Honor.” 
SPEROH 
HON. FREEMAN KNOWLES, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 

The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No, 
22, viz: 

** Resolved by the Senate (the Howse of Representatives eee), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are ble, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coi of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its such silver coins as a lecal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violatiou of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 


ee, Semaieons 5 comme that the Speaker of this H 

. Speaker: I very regret is Honse 
has determined to apply the gag rule in limiting the discussion 
upon this most important of all public questions to two hours and 
a half upon a side. I regret it for the sake of the majority of this 
House, who thus evince a willingness to become mere puppets of 
an irresponsible power unknown to our Constitution, and ons 
which bodes the absolute destruction of popular government. 
History is repeating itself. The records of this House show that 
a resolution was once adopted here declaring that no further <dis- 
= pemcap y the question of slavery should ever be had by either 

ouse 0 

The advocates of chattel slavery were more frank than are the 
advocates of financial slavery. The old slaveholders knew 
and admitted that their institution would not bear discussion, but 
they had not at that time discovered the newly-evolved power of 
the S$ er to buck and gag the people's representatives, and the 
friends of human freedom would discuss slavery in spite of them. 
We heard much in those days about the “slave power,” but what 
a poor, ge gs infant it was beside the money power of to-day. 
pe it w aoe eee oe of the old slaveholders 

they could have a Speaker like our present one to the 
i ‘What — ne haa not discovered the f oa 

a i the power of ‘‘ government 
by injunction > with which they could have closed the mouths of 
Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, and Greeley and shot them 
to death if they protested, as the latter-day abolitionists were shot 
to death at Lattimer by the agents of the money power! 

Mr. Speaker, there are threo t+ national bankers in 
this House, the gentleman from ine [Mr. DInGLEy], the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts . WALKER], and the eman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon , who have had much to say + *‘na- 
tional honor.” Now, Mr. eer I know of nothing in the his- 
tory of national bankers in general, or of these gentlemen in par- 
— which would a oe these — or their class 

assume a monopoly “honesty,” “patriotism,” 
or all the “‘national honor” of which they have ele to be the 
exclusive custodians, or to hurl the epithet ‘‘rascally repudiator-” 
at everybody who with them, as did the gentleman frm 

; fimwpunson to-day. 


Iowa 
Mr. Speaker, let us review for a few moments the history of 
nati banks and national bankers, and see whether or not they 


are really the custodians of our “national honor.” 

When the war broke out—when the nation’s life was in danger— 
when the Government needed money as it never needed it before, 
what became of this metal, which these gentlemen tell us is 
the only money? Ah, Mr. ote it did just what it has ever 
— in every crisis of human freedom—it hunted its cowardly 

ole. 

Did the gentlemen whoafterwards became national bankers ru-h 
to the aid of the Government with offers of money? Nota dollar. 
Did Abraham Lincoln then send a delegation to the crowned hea:is 
of Europe to ask them what kind of money we should use? Ob, 
no. took the nation’s credit, cut it up into one, two, five, 
and ten dollar bills, and bought our stores and ammunition and 
paid our soldiers. Sixty millions of these full legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes were issued, and there never was a day during the dark- 
est hours of the rebellion that those notes were not worth their 
face in gold. Why? Because they were a full legal-tender for all 
debts, public and private, and ed all the functions of money. 

But the national bankers took alarm. They said, ‘Hold on! 
The Government is money just as good as gold. If this 
continues, we can not in and our oc ion will be 
gone.” So they came down here to W ton and, by some 
means known aa to ee they a law eo. 

upon the next an subsequent issues, depriving t! 
Treasury notes of their legal-tender a the payment of 
duties on imports and interest upon the public debt. 

Thus at the dictates of these gentlemen who now prate of 








‘national honor” the Government made one money for the bond- 
holdersand another for the soldier. At the dictates of the national 
bankers the Government discredited its own money by refusing 
to receive it for taxes. Is it an that it depreciated when 





the Government, its maker, to receive it for taxes? But 
the bondholders had a double object in this villainous enactment. 


It purposely depreciated the value of the backs, with which 
they could buy bonds dollar for dollar, while their interest was 
payable in gold, which they could again convert into greenbacks 
at two and a half for one and again buy bonds dollar for dollar. 
Thus were all the bonds i up to 1870 sold for about 40 cents 
on the dollar in gold. 

But the bondholders were not satisfied with that; they wanted 
the Government to give them back their money which they paid 
for the bonds, and let them keep the bonds and continue to draw 


interestupon them. And so they got the national-bank act passed, 
the most gigantic theft that the world ever saw—a theft by which 
$300,000,000 of the people’s money was stolen and given to the na- 


tional bankers. I will prove it. ; 

What is the national banking act? It provides that any three 
or more persons may form an association, with a certain capital, 
and by depositing United States bonds with the Treasurer they 
shall receive 90 cent of the face value of the bonds so depos- 
ited in nati bank notes, which the Government guarantees, 
and they may take these notes, using them as money, loan them 
out upon interest to their customers, and continue to draw inter- 
est upon the bonds deposited with the Treasurer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us analyze this transaction for a moment. 
Let us su these three gentlemen from Maine, Massachusetts, 
and lings [ Messrs. DiInGLEY, WALKER, and Cannon] in 1864 
had $40,000 in gold, which they converted into $100,000 in — 
backs, and these, in turn, they converted into $100,000 of United 


States r cent bonds. They then go to the Treasurer and say: 
“ Mr, r, we want to start a national bank at Danville, 
Ill. Please take these bonds, r them to our credit, put them 


ter 
in Uncle Sam’s strong safe, = on we will have no trouble in 
looking after their safety, permit us to draw $4,500 per year in 
goid interest upon them, and, at the same time, issue us 
$90,000 in national-bank notes, and we will start a bank at Dan- 
ville and loan out these notes to our neighbors at 10 per cent.” 

Oh, yes;” says the Treasurer, ‘‘that is the national banking 
law;” and so he does as they require. They take their $90,000 in 
national-bank notes and start their bank at Danville. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us analyze that transaction. How much 
money did these gentlemen have in 1864? Forty thousand dollars 
in gold. How much in bonds have they in the Treasurer's safe? 
One hundred thousand dollars. How much have they had in 
their bank in Danville that the Government gave them? Ninety 
thousand dollars. How much interest have they drawn upon 
their bonds in the thirty-four years? One hundred and fifty- 
three thousand dollars. How much have they drawn upon the 
$90,000 of national-bank notes at 5 per cent = that is a very 
low rate for national bankers to take)? One hundred and fifty- 
= — a more. , ‘ 

es, Mr. , these gentlemen started in thirty-four years 
ago with $0 books; gold. ing those thirty-four years they have 
been drawing interest en $190,000, the interest alone amounting 
to $306,000, and they still have the $100,000 in bonds which they 
demand shall be paid in 200-cent dollars, although they bought 
them with 40-cent dollars. 

But say, Mr. Speaker, they were not satisfied with such a deal 
as ee so they came down here again in 1878 and stole a bill 
through Congress by means of which silver was demonetized 
and the burden of every debt was doubled. It is not my purpose 
now to discuss this clandestine and fraudulent measure. Every 
man in way informed knows that the act of 1873 was a de- 

tion and a fraud, Mr, Cannon himself said in this House on 
July 13, 1876: ; 

It was not as shown by the REecorp, and neither members of 
Congress nor ——_, people ah ete Fn oman of the legislation. 

General Grant, who was President and signed the bill, Blaine, 
who was a of the House, Garfield, Voorhees, Conkling, 

owe, Bogy, Kelley, and dozens of the ablest men of 
at that time have declared that they never knew that 

the measure ed silver. 
one etre ee anne bang <apesnp ef people 
their representatives in Congress ever knew until two years 
afterwards, one of our money metals was demonetized, its chief 
ed, mec) stam greene The price of 
else, is regulated by its demand. e chief 
for silver is for coinage into money. If this use 
and demand is destroyed by demonetization, its price, of course, 
goes down. And yet the he eg responsible for this wrong and 
very men who have profited by it seek to take advantage of 
ee ne no ee why Se weg 

should not be righted. 


These gentlemen have much to say about the lack of parity 
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between the two metals. How would you maintain the parity 
between two horses? Would you feed one and starve the other? 
And yet that is just what you have done with gold and silver. 
You admit gold S free and unlimited coinage, thus making an 
unlimited demand for it at the mint, while you have destroyed 
the use and demand for silver, and then you talk about lack of 
ity. 

eo silver to its right of free coinage; restore its legal-ten- 
der quality for the payment of all debts, both public and private, 
on an equality with gold at the old ratio of 16 to 1, and the differ- 
ence in parity will disappear. This has been the history of the 
world. e true cause of the depreciation is unwittingly told in 
the last issue of Sound Currency, the goldbug organ: 

From 1792 to 1873 the legal standard of value in the United States was the 
double one of gold and silver at prescribed ratios. By the coinage act of 1875 
thesilver dollar, which was then worth more than the gold dollar, and which 
noone could forsee would ever be worth less, and of which very few were in 
existence, was dropped from the coinage, leaving gold as the only full legal- 
tender coined money. Soon after the passage of this law the value of silver 
began to decline. 

Of course it did. Restore silver to its free coinage, and it will 
always be on a parity with gold. But as long as the Government 
does everything in its power to discredit silver and to destroy its 
use and demand and to increase the use and demand for gold, so 
long will one metal go up and the other down. 

Gresham’s law tells us that if the debtor class is given the choice 
of metals in which they may pay their debts, they will always 
choose the cheaper metal; but the moment they do so, that 
increases the demand for the cheaper metal, tends to raise its 
price, while at the same time it decreases the demand for the dearer 
metal, depresses its price, thus tending to bring the two to a par- 
ity. Thus, if this choice is maintained to the debtor, the parity of 
the two metals will become automatic. 

But now reverse the process and give the creditor class the 
choice of metals in which they will receive their pay, and they 
will always choose the dearer metal. This further increases the 
demand for the dearer metal, still further enhances its price, de- 
stroys the demand for the cheaper metal, further depresses its 
price, thus driving the dearer metal farther up and the cheaper 
farther down. 

Now, what has been the practice of this Government of ours 
under both Democratic and Republican Administrations? Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, at the dictates of the money monopolists the cred- 
itors of the Government have been given the choice of metals in 
which they would receive their pay, although the choice was care- 
fully reserved to the Government both by statute and by the Gov- 


ernment oye well for the privilege. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, upon one lot of $62,000,000 of bonds the pnr- 
chasers offered to pay $16,000,000 more for the bonds if made pay- 


ableingold. Atthis samerate, upon the $262,000,000 issued under 
the Cleveland Administration the Government paid more than 
$50,000,000 for the privilege of paying these bonds in silver, and 
the bondholders accepted the offer and that amount, by which 
they agreed to take their pay in silver if the Government so elected 
to make payment. And yet these shylocks are here to-day trying 
to get the Government to rescind its part of the contract and make 
the bondholders a gracious present of $50,000,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the bondholders and the national bankers are 
not satisfied with this. They want a new banking law, and a bill 
has been introduced in this House, and will, I understand, be re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
retiring all Government paper and giving the national banks an 
preety monopoly of issuing all the paper currency of the 
country. 

This very modest request of the bankers only asks that instead 
of the Government giving them 90 per cent of the face of their 
bonds in national-bank notes, it shall give them 125 per cent, while 
— them to draw interest upon the full face of their bonds. 

n other words, they ask that when they surrender $100 in green- 
backs or Treasury notes the Government will give them $125 in 
national-bank notes, and at the same time make them a present 
of a hundred-dollar gold-bearing bond bearing interest at 3 per 
cent. 

The damnable robbery of the present national banking law is so 


outrageous that I have often had difficulty to make people believe 
it. Idonot know what they would say to the proposedlaw. It 
would seem that the bankers are trying to make it so outrageous 


as to make it actually beyond belief, and thus hope to escape 
criticism. 

And these are the men who talk of ‘“‘national honor.” They are 
also the same who call the silver dollar ‘‘ dishonest 


t money,” and 
ae to flood the country with a billion of their own worth- 
shinplasters, which, except for the guaranty of the nation, a 
wheelbarrow load of them would not buy a pint of peanuts. 
Mr. Speaker, you and your lick-spittle followers doubtless think 
ou have done a “ big thing” for your masters, the bankers and 
dholders, by depriving this House of its deliberative functions 
and in registering the will of the robber classes by turning down 
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this very just and proper resolution. I want to say that you can 
not possibly be better satisfied with the result than we are upon 
this side of the House. The issue is now clearly drawn and well 
defined. 

We have now driven you out into the clearing. You can no 
longer masquerade before the people as ‘‘ international bimetal- 
lists” or any other kind of bimetallists. You have now declared 
for your party that thirty billions of debt must be paid with half 
a billion of gold, practically all of which is owned and controlled 
by afew. Your organ, Sound Currency, said to-day: 

Many of our fellow-citizens have hoped in all sincerity that a of 
the standard would be solved by international bimetallism. n earnest 
effurt has been made to realize that hope, but it must now be abandoned. 
The only alternative, therefore, is the continued maintenance of the exist- 
ing gold standard. 

We cheerfully accept the issue and are entirely willing to abide 
by the results. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. OLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 





The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 

“ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and si!ver; and 

* Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 

act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a: 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

‘** Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 

act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of spegie payments,’ ap- 
yroved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Enited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 

entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of aT 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,"’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 

nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 


** Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the 


Jnited States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in paymentof said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr.SpEAKER: We know that in the physical world thereis a law 
of evolution or change. The Republican party and the expounders 
of its doctrines conclusively prove that this law applies to a politi- 
cal party as fully as to natural or physical formations. The plat- 
forms of the Republican party and the utterances of its leaders 
made during the last thirty years show that it has changed from 
professed friendship for bimetallism to the undisguised champion- 
ship of gold monometallism. And if a Republican can be found 
in this House to-day affiliating with that party and voting for the 
pending resolution, he is the connecting link between a great his- 
toric party of the past and a degenerate party of the present, now 
the subservient instrument of the merciless money power. 

That the Republican party has changed from pretensions in 
favor of bimetallism to actual gold monometallism, that it has 
changed from advocating the interest of the taxpayers, in the set- 
tlement of the public debt, to the guardianship of the interests of 
foreign bondholders, no further evidence is needed than to con- 
trast the platforms of that party and utterances of its leaders in 
former Congresses and outside with the declarations made by Re- 
eae in the Senate a few days ago, by others on this floor 

0-day, and by official messages and President McKinley's banquet 
felicitations. 

We know that you, the Republican majority, will defeat this 
resolution, in spite of the faith held by former leaders, whose 
equals are not among you, because we know you dare not disobe 
the money changers and coupon clippers. Doubtless the precipi- 
tate action here to-day was determined upon by F pe masters in 
the city of New York a few — ago, when a thousand gentle- 
men, equal in number to the “lords” at Belshazzar’s feast, each a 








millionaire or the representative of millionaires, met together in 
a hotel that cost $10,000,000 at a banquet that we are told cost 
fifteen or poe ollars a plate. 


Mr. TO y friend has not got it ~—_ enough. The gen- 


tlemen who invited the President to their feast, and who dictate 
his policy and the policy of his party, would scorn a fifteen-dollar 
meal as a “cheap American affair.” A thousand plates were 
spread, at $100 each. The place was the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
most ‘‘swell” hotel in the world. It is owned by William Wal- 


dorf Astor, who made his wealth out of American citizens, and 
who has gone to England to buy with this money a British peer- 


age. 

Mr.CLAYTON. Mygracious! Fifteen or twenty dollars ought 
to have been enough. A man who eats that much at a meal eats 
a bale of cotton in Alabama. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Fi or twenty dollars would 
hardly Pay, for the toothpicks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. A hundred dollars is not only a bale of 
cotton, it is two mules in Tennessee. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, it may be said, each one of these ban- 
queters, when he ate a hun dollars’ worth at a dinner, ate in 
Alabama values a bale of cotton and a pair of mules. A hundred 
dollars is not only a bale of cotton and two mules, but it is more 
wages than a man can earn in a year by a 5-cent cotton. 
That dinner and the postprandial effervescence of the President 
were doubtless designed to influence the action of the Senate on 
this resolution, then pending there. 

In the course of his speech Mr. McKinley said: 

The difficulties in the path of a satisfactory reform are, it must be ad- 


mitted, neither few in number nor slight in degree; but can not 
fail to be made with a fair and thorough trial. “An honest attempt will be 


the best proof of sincerity of purpose. Discussion can not hurt, it will only 
help the cause. Let us have full and free discussion. 

Yes, the Senate and the American people are indeed difficulties 
in the way of reforming our financial system according to the 
Rothschild mandate. . McKinley said that discussion would 
help the cause; oe ee here to-day has limited to less than 
five hours the di on of this great question, involving an 
interest-bearing indebtedness of $847,365,540 and the welfare of 
this generation and the welfare of millions yet unborn. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins] who a ee pre- 
ceded me inveighed against the Senate of the Uni States. 
This is the common practice of those who voice the sentiments or 
do the service of the gold es. Long live that Senate, 
for it is the only deliberative y left to the Federal Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] I thank God that even the Chief Executive 
is unable to make that great body swerve in the least from the 
faithful discharge of its duty to the American people. In that 
Senate there is no autocrat with his ket edition of a Commit- 
tee on Rules that can abridge the right of full, free, and fair dis- 
cussion of public questions. 

If I unders the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horxrys] 
aright, he said, in substance, that the Senate no longer represents 
the American people. He complained that the two votes of the 
little State of Nevada, cast for this resolution, balanced the two 
votes that the great State of Illinois cast against it. He told us 
then of the superior population and greatness of [llinois. Has 
the gentleman forgotten the history of the formation of our Gov- 
ernment? Has he forgotten the theory that the fathers had of 
the necessity for “‘checks and balances” in our Government? 
Has he forgotten that the Constitution provides that the Senate 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof? 
ut if the power of the State of Nevada in the Senate gives the 
gentleman cause for complaint, why may not Ias a Representa- 
tive from Alabama with equal justice complain of the two votes 
cast in the Senate this resolution by cs little State of 
Vermont or the little State of Rhode Island? by does not the- 
——- complain of all the little States in the East whose 
nators voted this resolution? Why not turn eae 
from Illinois and Nevada and contrast Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Connecticut with Alabama, Texas, Missouri, Kan- 
—, = California, and the other great States of the South and 
est 

Mr. Speaker, no one will deny that this resolution has a direct 
bearing upon the ag economic question that divides the two 
great political parties of the country. I admit that the passage 
of this resolution by the Senate has given courage to those of us 
who hope that in the end the American people will succeed in 
establishing their own in dent m system, founded 
upon the and unlimi coinage of both metals, without 
taonts to for the consent of any other nation on earth. 

Applause. 

That this resolution will fail here to-day does not discourage 
any man on this side of the Chamber. We expect nothing else. 
Hoan com 20’ SANG BOW Wee eee. epiann Wr Wremetel 

icans can do no now but 
action of the majority. But you will now that this 












on until there is a 
President of our country that will 
views as those entertained by the Senate and as evidenced by the 
passage of this resolution through that august body. [Applause. } 

Mr. Speaker, this question presents nothing difficult either in 
law or morals. The recitations of the preamble are true and the 
conclusions stated in the ution are sound, honest, and just. 
The legislature has the right at any time to declare what the law 
is on any -_ subject, either of the common law or a statute. 
This pri e is as old as English jurisprudence. 

The pen resolution asserts two propositions: First, that all 
bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the several acts of Congress are Ly og incipal and interest, at 
the option of the Government of the U States, in silver dol- 
lars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains 
each of ane yaa vi - — be past a seinen = 
coinage as a legal tender in paymen nds, prin an 
nterenl is not in violation of the public faith nor fn derogation 
of the rights of the public creditor. 

Beforereading from theacts citedin et seer however, I will 
advert to the act of February 25, 1862, under which the first bonds 
purchased by the ild syndicate were issued, and which 
are known as the ‘‘five-twenties.” I heard a Republican assert 
on this floor to-day that these bonds, which were issued by the 
United States during the late civil war to aid in the prosecution 
of that war, were payable in gold, I wish to correct that state- 
meat. 

The bonds known as the “five-twenties” were purchasable and 
payable in lawful money, and greenbacks were at that time de- 
clared to be lawful money for all debts —— public duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. I wish to refer briefly to 
the history of these bonds, and to call in some of the leading Re 
publicans of that day and time in order that they may give their 
construction of the law as stated in their utterances, e almost 
contem eous with the law, when the legal-tender act was 
under on in the Senate. 

Senator Collamer, of Vermont, objected to it on the — that 
it made the oo debt payable in Treasury notes. ring the 
discussion of this act in the Senate Senator Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, declared that the notes ought to bea legal tender in payment 
of the public debt, and if they were not he would vote against the 
bill. . Thaddeus Stevens said on July 17, 1868: 


fight will go ee eo oe end « 


tain and express the same 





When the bill was on its final re ae epee ead of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and as expressiy 
answered him that only the interest wan pore in coim If I knew 
(he added] t any party in this country woul: go for ying in coin that 
which is payable in money, thus enhan it one- —if I knew that there 
was such a platform and such a tion on the part of my party, I 


m the 
. I would vote for no such tion in favor of 

millionaires who took advantage of our folly in 
ing them coin payment of interest. 


When speaking of this same proposition, Senator Morton, of 
Indiana, said: 

We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the 
United States, after we have sold these bonds on an average of not more 
than 60 cents on the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the 
benefit of the bondholder. 

The Ohio Republican platform of 1868 contained this: 


Resol That the Republican pledges itself to the faithful payment 


of the debt, according to law, and we hereby express our conviction 
Eat, aceo oop geet yt ty Tye te a be 
nds should 


in the currency of the country which may be legal 
tender when the Government may be prepared to redeem such bonds. 

The winter before this convention the general assembly of Ohio, 
when Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, now one of the leaders of 
this body, was speaker of the house, passed the following: 

Resolved by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That common hon- 


Ae See a Oe ee et the contract under which the 
| md A was assumed by the United States, and true 
wisdom, each and all, demand the 


ration of the silver dollar to 
its former rank as lawful money. 
And Senator John Sherman saw fit to express his views in the 
following letter to Dr. Mann: 


that we propose to repudiate or violate a 
tenders is erroneous. 


when we offer 
think the bondholder 


five-twen 

pA 8 ES A a ES 
tor and to demand money more val than he gave. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, having traced this much of the history of 

the bond issues, we can come, with all of that history od with 

that law and its interpretation by the = Republican leaders, 

wese Seeuanes I have just read, to the acts cited in the pre- 
The first act cited, 869 

act to strengthen the pu it employs these words: 
That in order to any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 

to 

Egrgeedlns wl iconeeatinns tines Specs er wes es lee 
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tions have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith 
of the United States is solemnly pled to the payment in coin or its equiva- 
lent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any 
such obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold and silver. * * * 


This act was advocated by Hon. John Sherman, who was then 
Senator. Senator Voorhees, when the Matthews resolution was 
under discussion in 1878, in referring to Senator Sherman’s letter 
to Dr. Mann, said: 


Tn less than ten months after this letter was written John Sherman, then 
a Senator, advocated and procured the 6 of the act of March, 1869, for 
the payment of the bonds in coin, which he had declared payablein currency, 
thereby establishing the open repudiation of a solemn and binding contract 
and fastening an extortion of not less than five hundred millions of dollars 
on — staggering industries of the country as the speculative profits of the 
operation. 
In the whole financial history of the civilized world no parallel can be 
found to this audacious deed of broken faith, deliberate treachery to the peo- 
le, and national dishonesty. It will bear the names of those who enacted it 
o distant generations amidst the groans, the curses, and the lamentations of 
those who toil on the land and on the sea, and more eey engraved than 
any other name will be found that of the Secretary of the Treasury (John 
Sherman), as the author of what he himself said constituted the twofold 
crime of repudiation and extortion. 


And Senator Garrett Davis said of this act: 


To guarantee or give a pledge on the part of the United States that the 
bonds shall be paid in gold or silver makes a difference in the burden of the 
debt of $750,000,000. 

We see that, according to the testimony of these two distin- 
guished men, this act, which caused the payment in coin of bonds 
before payable in currency, piled up the public debt upon the tax- 

ayers toan amount estimated at from five hundred to seven hun- 
ed and fifty millions. But even this act pledges the Government 
to pay its obligations in coin or its equivalent, and pledges the 
Government to make provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption of the United States notes incoin. Thus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sherman, March 30, 1868, and Mr. Morton and the 
Republican convention of Ohio in 1868, a great wrong was done 
the taxpayers for the benefit of the bondholders. 

The second act cited in the preamble, act of July 14, 1870, to 
authorize the-refunding of the national debt, provided: 

That the eee of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000, coupon or registered 
bonds of the United States, in such form as he may prescribe, and of denomi- 
nations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten years from 
the date of their issue, and bearing interest, payable semiannually in such 


coin, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding 


in the aggregate $300,000,000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, but paya- 
ble at the pleasure of the United States, after fifteen years from the bins of 


their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 4; per cent per annum; also a 


sum or sums not ex ing in the aggregate one thousand million dollars of 
like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after thirty years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest 


at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; all of which said several classes of bonds 
and the interest thereon exempt from the paymext of all taxes or 
dutiesof the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authorities. * * * 

It will be seen that this act stipulates that the bonds shall be 
redeemable in coin of the then standard value. This leads us to 
inquire what coins of what value were standard at that time, July 
14,1870? Thesilver dollar was then recognized as standard money 
and full legal tender. It had been so recognized since 1792. The 
act of 1837 was in force on July 14, 1870, and the silver dollar con- 
tained 4124 grains. At this time, July 14, 1870, the bill was still 
unenacted that struck the silver dollar from the coinage of the 
United States. 

The word ‘coin ” in the act of 1869, the first act giving the bond- 
holder the right to demand coin. clearly meant both gold and 
silver. This act, in section 3693, United States Revised Statutes, 
declares that— 


The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing inter- 


est, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of 
any such obligations has expressly provided that the same may be paid in 


lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 


The last act involved in this discussion, the third cited in the 
preamble, the act of January 14, 1875, to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, provides that— 


Onand after the Ist day of January, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on 
their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of 
the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50; and 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the re- 
demption in this act authorized or required he is authorized to use any sur- 
plus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
a and to issue, sell, and dispose of at not less than par, in coin, either of 
the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Con- 

approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,’’ with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to the ex- 
tent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 


This act, you will observe, provided that the United States 
legal-tender notes then outstanding should be redeemed in coin 
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and that the bonds that might be issued to buy coin for that pur- 
pose should be redeemable in coin, as in the act of July 14, 1870, 
already quoted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have cited the law. It is too plain to admit of 
misconstruction. I understand the opponents of the present reso- 
lution to admit that the law is against their contention. They 
talk much about the spirit of the law. They would not be bound 
by the letter of the law. 

The great Republican leaders from time to time, not on 
the — which I have cited, but in numerous others, Gait 
the law to be in favor of this resolution, and they have also said 
that the spirit of the law was in accordance with the declarations 
proposed in this resolution. Where shall we go for the letter of 
thelaw? Tothelawitself. Where shall we gofor the spirit of the 
law? To the testimony of those given contemporaneous with the 
passage of the law. 

I know no rule of law or rule of morals that requires us, years 
after the making of a contract, to alter its terms, when such altera- 
tion would be of great detriment to one party to that contract. If 
we want further proof as to the meaning of those contracts, we 
can find it in the utterances of President Cleveland and others 
who agreed with his views during his last Administration, when 
the effort was made to induce Congress to authorize bonds to be 
issued payable in gold instead of in coin. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg to quote from high authorities some of the 
legal rules by which these acts are construed: 


If a statute is valid it is to have effect according to the purpose and intent 
of the lawmaker. ‘The intent is the vital part, the essence of the law. This 
is the intention embodied and expressed in the statute. A legislative inten- 
tion to be sufficient as law must be set forth as a statute; it is therefore a 
written law. How the intention is to be ascertained is only answered by the 
pra iples and rules of exposition. If a statute is plain, certain, and unam- 

»iguous, so that no doubt arises from its own terms as to its scope and mean- 
ing, a bare reading suffices; then interpretation is needless. And where the 
intention of a statute has been ascertained by the application of the rules of 
interpretation, they have served their purpose, for all such rules are in 
tended to reach that intent. 

The sole authority of the legislature to make laws is the foundation of the 
— iple that courts of —_— are bound to give effect to its intention. 

Vhen that is plain and ble, they must follow it implicitly. The rules of 
construction with whic r 1e books abound apply only where the words used 
are of doubtful import; they are only so many lights to assist the courts in 
arriving with more accuracy at the true interpretation of the intention. 
This is true whether the statute be public or private, general or special, 
remedial or penal. 

These es are a part of the law of the land equally with the statutes 
themselves, and not much less important. The umetions of such interpreta- 
tion unrestrained hy settled rules would introduce creat uncertainty, an 
would invoke a power virtually legislative. When a bt arises upon the 
construction of the words, it isthe duty of the court to remove thedoubt by 
deciding it; and when thecourt has given its decision, the pointcan nolonger 
be © onsidered doubtful.—Sutherland on Statutory Construction, page 308. 

“Tt is a question the duty of courts in constru Saintes to give 
effect to the intent of the lawmaking power, and seek for that intent in 
every legitimate way. But * * * first of all in the words and age 
employed, and if the words are free from ambiguity and doubt, and ex- 
press plainly, clearly, and distinctly the sense of the framers of the instru- 
ment, there is no occasion to resort to other means of interpretation. It is 
not allowable to interpret what has no need of interpretation.” The statute 
itself furnishes the best means of its own exposition, and if the sense in 
which the words were intended to be used can be clearly ascertained from 
its parts and a isions, the intention thus indicated will prevail without 
resorting to other means of aiding in the construction. 


In Alexander vs. Worthington, the Maryland court of appeals 
have lucidly expressed this sound doctrine on the point under 
consideration: 


The language of a statute is its most natural expositor, and where its lan- 
guage is susceptible of a sensible inter poe, it is not to be controlled by 
any a considerations * * —Sutheriand on Statutory Construc- 
tion page 

In the construction of statutes the intention of the lawmaker is to he de- 
duced from — whole statute and every material part of the same. (Kohl- 
saat vs. Murphy, 96 U. 8., 158; Heydenfeldt vs. Daney Gold and & Mining 
Company, wos 8. , 684; Neal vs. Scruggs (Neal vs. Clark), 95 U. 8., 704.) 

Where a statute is clear and free from all ambiguity, the letter of it is not 
to be disregarded in favor of a mere presumption as to what is the policy of 
the Government, even though it may be the settled practice of an Executive 
Department. (St. Paul, M. and M.R. Co. vs. Phelps, 137 U. 8., 628.) 


The public debt and the form of the bonds are described in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, December 6, 1897, to be 
as follows: 











Title. | Rate of ) When payable. = 
iti aloes Aciaicianssiseilicaitleliilta alien ces 
Per cent. 
Funded loan of 1891 ............-.- 2 | Oe of United | $25,364, 500.00 
States, 

Punded loan of 1907 ..............- 4 : July 1, 1907.......| 559,640, 100.00 
pene peeeaoeien Lnasiedidibahinadeiaele 4 | Convertible...... 45, 130.00 
Lean of lnbabattie didieaplenscctindl 5 | Feb. 1, 1904.......; 100,000,000. 00 
IY dadentiiintticAnccentmninseid 4 | Feb. 1, 1025.......). 162,315,400. 00 
Total.... idan is Se 847,365, 130. 00 





You will observe that this opens with an item of $25,364,500. 
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a bonds dated the 1st of September, 1876, 
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Are indebted to 
This bond is issued in 

entitled “An act to authorize the —. 
July 14, 1870, amended io 
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1870, with’ interest in such coin, seen ne tae of the date hereof, at the rato 
of four and a half per centum 
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Though these bonds were due in 1891, the Secretary of the 
Treasury allowed the holders to continue them, Across the back 
of these bonds these words were indorsed: 


At the gach et enh Serutenneciaed by the owner of this bond, the same 
is centin uring the pleasure of the Sonnenaes. to bear interest at tho 
rate of two oe r centum per annum from Se ber 2, 1891, as provided in 
Treasury Circ No. 99, dated January 2, 1891. 

There are, therefore, United States bonds now outstanding 
amoun ae $25,364,500 which are due and ought to be paid onl 
which could be paid. 


Now follows a copy of the body of one of the bonds im the sec- 
ond item, aggregating §559,640,100: 
WASHINGTON, July Ist, 1877. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








Are indebted to or in the sum of ons dollars 
This bond is issned in accordance th the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the SS the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870," amended by an January 20, 1871, and is redeem 


able at the pleasure of the Untied Gentes aiter the Asse of July, A. D. 
1907, in coin of eee inne eee ee Eee ct the te 1870, 
— —_. in such coin, from the day of ont date hereof. er a 

our per centum per annum, e quarterly, on the y of 
January, A: and July in year. The 

empt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the bited Satan aswel 
from taxaticn in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 
Transferable on the books of this office. 


The body of one of eT eT 
as follows: 


APR 1, 1879. 
This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has been with the 
Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Act of February 26, 1879. 
Register of the Treasury. 


Convertible, with accrued interest at four ior Hheacks of July 4 annum, into four 
er cent bonds of the United States issued under the Ree eee 
anuary 20, 1871, upon presentation at the office of 

Washington, D. "C., in sums of $50 or multiples th 


These are construed like other 4 per cent eile sad are con: 
vertible into them. 

The $100,000,000 item of indebtedness due in 1904 are the bonds 
issued by President in 1894 and 1895 in order to main- 


tain the $100,000,000 gold reserve. The body of one of these bonds 
is expressed this way: 





FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


re inde —-- + or sum of one thousand d 
This ——a Sen a aia o entitled “An act to 

rovide for 7 _ 
foonth, eighteen husdredend eeventy-ive, being emect the 
bonds described in theact in aaa “An act | to au the as of Rie 
national debt,” en es hundred and seventy, as 
amended by theact of J Fantary twentieth, hundred and ao. 
and is redeemable at Sere i ic oe ted lates after th the first day o!f 
February, nineteen h standard value of the 
United tes on said July y fourteenth, e and seven oe 
inincestSn cach otieSoame Sn Sores meen (te oe ve 
centum per annw able an then rinelpel and int February, o,- 
August, and ——— interest are exempt 
from the pre as all taxes or a i of States, as wellas from 
taxation inany form by or under State, Sodirdoer localauthority. Trans- 
ferable on the books of this office. 

The bonds for $162,315,400, due February 1, 1 were issued 

by President Cleveland in 1895 and 1896, and were third and 


fourth efforts to bolster up the reserve. A égample bond of 
this character is as follows: 








WasnincTon, D. C., February 1, 1895. [1000. 

1925) FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 
1000) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No.— 
Are indebted to or assigns, in the _ of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie wee ee ts," approved Jan four- 
teenth, eighteen handree and sev being one of the Pet the ienarintlons of 


bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,” wes 2 July fourteenth, eighteen hundred wpev- 
enty, as amended se _< ey S twentie —- and 
seventy-one,and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the 
first day of February, a hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the stand 
ard ne of the Dalted States on eaid July fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
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and seventy, with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at 
the rate of four per centum per annum, payable quarterly on the first da 
of February, May, August, and November in each year. The principal an 
Saeeete serail es thoes taxalten tn gurtensa pres ender Bente, axmniclpal. or 
Hae leuthority. Transferable on the books of this office. . 

These are copies of the outstanding bonds given by the United 

States. In the aggregate, shown in the above statement, they 

the ions to which the resolution under discussion 
refers. In order to see the applicability of the resolution to these 
statements of indebtedness, one has only to read them. A way- 
faring man, though a fool, can see that under the contract they 
are payable at the option of the Government in either silver coin 
or gold coin of the present standard value. 

It seems a waste of time to interpret a law so plain or to define 
acontract so simple. It is necessary, not because 2 doubts 
the meaning of the law or the contracts, but because the Treasury 
Department has persistently disregarded the full meaning of the 
law and has allowed the noteholders and bondholders to demand 

and unfair advantage in the settlement of the contracts; 
and the necessity is made more urgent by the statements of those 
in executive authority proclaiming that these bonds are payable 
in gold. These tools of the gold trust openly avow their purpose 
to commit the country to gold payments and, if need be, to sell 
more bonds for that L 

Tn his message to the Pifty-fourth Congress, first session, Presi- 
dent Cleveland said: 


Perhaps it is supposed that sufficient revenue receipts would in a senti- 
mental way ve the situation by inspiring confidence in our solvency 
and allaying the fear of pecuniary exhaustion. And yet through all our 

to maintain our gold reserve there never has been any apprehen- 
sion as to our ready ability to pay our way with such money as we ; and 
the question whether or not our current receipts met our current expenses 
has not entered into the question of our solvency. Of course the —— 
state of our funds, exclusive of gold, was entirely immaterial to the foreign 
creditor and investor. His debt could only be in gold, and his only con- 
cern wan out Ulli to inap am baal thnk hod af mone. 

Mark the words, “through all our struggles to maintain our 
gold reserve there never has been any apprehension as to our 
ready ability to pay our way with such money as we had.” The 
average citizen will ask why, then, did we not ‘‘pay our way 
with such money as we had”? Mr. Cleveland answered the ques- 
tion when he said that the foreign creditor, by permission of the 
Treasury Department, I may say, claimed that his debt could be 
paid in gold only. 

The foreign creditor or investor alone was the object of the ten- 
der solicitude of President Cleveland. The American producer 
was not considered a factor in his financial equation. The shrink- 
age of the value of property in this country or the fall of prices of 
the products of the farmers of the country were deemed wholly 


portant. 
uae = message to Congress December 6 last President McKin- 
sal . 

The evil of the present system is found in the t cost to the Govern- 

ment of maintaining the parity of our different forms of money, that is, 

all of them at par with gold. Wesurely can not be longer heedless 
of rden this imposes upon the ple, even under fairly prosperous 
eonditions, while the past four years have demonstrated that it is not only 
Sean upon the Government, but a dangerous menace to the 

* * © We have $900,000,000 of currency which theGovernment by solemn 
enactment has undertaken to keep at par with gold. 

Thus we have it at last avowed by the President of the United 
States, in the interests of the gold contractionists, who would 
have their money buy more and more of the products of the coun- 
try, and more and more of human sweat and toil, that the finan- 
cial policy of the Treasury Department, practiced in derogation 
of law, unable to maintain the parity of our different forms of 
money with gold, is an evil and imposes a burden upon the people 
“even under fairly prosperous conditions.” 

Why not, then, let the Government exercise the option of re- 
deeming its obligations in the silver coin which the people have 
at a great burden, according to the President, kept on a parit 
with gold coin? That‘‘ we have $900,000,000 of currency whi 
the Government by solemn enactment has undertaken to keep at 
SS gold” is a remarkable statement. It means that the 

ry of the United States will redeem in gold $346,000,000 of 
legal-tender notes, $114,000,000 of Treasury notes (Sherman notes 
ee in the purchase of silver, and on their face are made payable 
silver), and will also redeem in gold $470,000,000 in silver ‘‘ now 
current among the le.” 

Under such a policy the status of silver is changed from that of 

an irredeemable or primary money toa mere symbolic or token 







and the Government must redeem silver dollars in the gold dollars. 

Thus, by law in part and illegal Treasury practice, silver has 
been degraded, and we are brought face to face with the proposi- 
tion that the country must adhere to the gold standard, with its 
contracting tendencies and its falling prices of commodities, and, 
as a corollary, it is demanded that the governmental function of 
issuing the currency necessary for a country rapidly increasing in 
products and multiplying in population at the daily rate of 3,000 
souls must be surrendered to the national banks. This is what 
the President means in his message. This is what the report of 
the Indianapolis monetary commission and the Gage bill mean. 

Again, hear the President at the Waldorf-Astoria banquet: 

Nothing will ever tempt us to scale down the bonded debt through a legal 
technicality, whatever may be the language of the contract. 

Was a more absolute desertion from the cause of the people and 
@more abject surrender to the demand of the money kings ever 
made than this? Here is a President of the United States who 
has been lauded to the skies as the champion of the people, and 
who has been posed by his friends before the public as an ideal 
representative of incarnate democracy, assuming to himself the 
combined prerogatives of both the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government. 

He declares that he will meet fully and freely the demands of the 
bondholders, in spite of the wishes of the people and the laws of 
Congress. Hecalls this a refusal ‘‘ to scale down the public debt.” 
He is not opposed to scaling down the price of the people's prod- 
ucts and property. Ho takes no precaution against scaling up the 
taxes of the people. He cares nothing for the tenets of the fathers, 
which made gold and silver the money of the Constitution. He 
bows the knee to the bondholder as to a sacred being and promises 
him all that he may ask, ‘“‘ whatever may be the language of the 
contract.” 

This is the line of future policy, as declared by William McKin- 
ley, President of the United States. He is the same man, with 
official position changed, who has made numerous speeches in 
the Halls of Congress and on the hustings in Ohio in favor of free 
silver—the same man, with official position greatly elevated, who 
on the floor of this House, in 1878, voted for the Stanley Matthews 
resolution, the reproduction of which we are discussing to-day; 
the same man, who when a plain Representative, instead of a 
President, voted in this House for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at 16 to1. Whence this change? Why has the private 
citizen, the member of Congress, reversed his position on the sil- 
ver question since he became President? What charms, what con- 
jurations, what mighty magic is brought into play in the inner 
circle of gold that a President with such a previous record will 
pay bonds in gold in spite of ‘‘the language of the contract” and 
the rights of the people whose money is thus used? 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to this common-sense view laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Smoot’s Case (15 Wall., 36). The 
court there said: 

This court will apply to contracts made by the Government the construc- 
tion and effect of contracts between individuals. 

Tne laws should be made and construed with fairness to all 
The great body of the people, whose interests are directly con- 
served by the Government, are entitled to as much consideration 
as a favored few who reap fortunes at the expense of the many. 
What have these bondholders done that they should demand spe- 
cial privileges? What divinity hedges them in that they should 
claim in their dealings with the Government rights superior to 
those allowed in private contracts? When were they ever known 
to exercise toward others such tender solicitude as recent Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of the Treasury have exercised toward them? 
Suppose that they owed the Government the millions that the Gov- 
ernment now owes them, and the contract made the debt payable 
in bullion and notin coin, dare the most ardent Republican deny 
that they would pay the Government in the bullion of the least 
value if it were legal or possible to do so under the contract, and 
they were the debtors instead of the creditors? 

When, in the purchase of two hundred and sixty-two millions 
in bonds under President Cleveland, they “‘ buncoed” the Govern- 
ment out of millions, did they show any feeling which bears the 
slightest kinship to the delicate solicitude which they are now 
demanding for themselves? Nota bit of it. They offered about 
sixteen millions more for the first issue of $62,000,000 in bonds if 
it should be stipulated in the contract that they were payable in 
gold. Congress, which wasthen Democratic, repudiated the offer. 

And now, in spite of the fact that the bonds are payable in coin, 





money. Thus, step by step, have the gold conspirators consum- | these goldites are continuing the demand persisted in by all their 
mated theirinfamy—by law whenthey could, by Treasury practices | predecessors that coin to them means gold only. I submit that 
when they could not obtain legal sanction. Now, at last we have | this is violative of law and of good policy and of the interests and 
the bold admission that the silver coin of the United States can | rights of the people. In this connection I wish to refer specially 


to Mr. Cleveland’s bond issues. ; 
The first bond wrong of the Cleveland Administration was in- 

augurated on January 17, 1894, when, Congress having denied 

the right to issue gold bonds, Mr. Carlisle issued proposals for the 


not be maintained at a parity with the gold coin under a law that 
gives free to the latter metal and denies it to the former, 
and that owe the Government must cease to coin silver, as 
the report of the Indianapolis monetary commission said it must, 
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sale of $50,000,000 of 5 per cent ten-year bonds, under date of 
February 1. 
The price fixed for the issue— 


Says Senator PETTIGREW in his speech of May 5, 1896— 


was 117.223, which would net about 3 per cent interest. The large premium 
would reduce the interest which the Government would have to pay to 3 per 
cent. 

The question was raised that no portion of the proceeds of those bonds 
could be used for any other purpose than forthe redemption of United States 
notes, and this brought out a statement by Mr. Carlisle that the gold reserve 
was andalways had Seon held asa part of the Treasury cash, and not as a 
separate fund. 


he raising of this question had somewhat of a deterring effect upon in- 
tending sabscribers, and Mr. Carlisle went on to New York and a con- 
versation with some of the bankers. 

One result was the formation of a syndicate arranged by Mr. John A. 
Stewart, of the United States Trust Company, through whose influence sub- 
scriptions amounting to — were obtained at from 117.223 to 120.829, 
and the award was made January 30, on which day the net gold in the Treas- 
ury was reported at $65,598,871, and the general cash, including this sum, 
$82,975,908. Payment for the bonds resulted in an increase in the net gold in 
the Treasury to $106,539,703 at the end of February, 1894. 

But the expenditures of the Government were ru ahead of the re- 
ceipts. Gold was wanted in Europe to carry out the Rothschilds contract 
with Austria, by which that country was placed upon a gold basis. 

The consequence was that in a few months Mr, Cleveland’s “‘ end- 
less chain ” of redeeming greenbacks at the Treasury in gold, and 
then paying them out to be presented anew, had reduced “the gold 
reserve” to about fifty millions. 

On November 15, 1894, Secretary Carlisle issued a call for bids 
on $50,000,000 more 5 per cent ten-year bonds, under the date of 
February 1,1894, The award was made to a New York syndicate 
in charge of John A. Stewart and J. P. Morgan, and the bonds sold 
at 117,077. The amount received for them was $58,444,900, and 
the gold reserve was again replenished. 

Says Senator PETTIGREW— 

It is represented and generally believed that Mr. Stewart. at least, had a 
distinct understanding with the President and with Mr. Carlisle that noth- 
ing would be done by the Administration in any way whatever to interfere 
with the marketing of the bonds, 

The syndicate arranged to sell their bonds, and a lot of $5,000,- 
000 was said to have been marketed at 119. But before any more 
could be disposed of, Mr. Cleveland recommended this change in 
the currency laws: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all acts which require or authorize the deposit of 
United States bonds to secure circulating notes issued by national banking 
associations be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and such notes hereafter 
prepared shall not contain the statement that they are so secured. 

This enactment would have released bankers from the bond 
basis of their circulation, and was, in effect, a threat to flood the 
bond market. The proposition cut off the further sale of the 
second issue of bonds at 119. 

It is my opinion— 

Says Senator PETTIGREW— 
that this bad faith on the part of the Administration was planned in advance 
ar ifor the purpose of depressing the price of the bonds and to ruin the credit 
oi che Government, so as to compel Congress to enact such financial legisla- 
tion as the President might demand, and afterwards to be turned to account 
in enriching the favorites of the President, if not the President himself. 

The proceeds of the first bond sale having been so soon exhausted, 
there was nothing to keep the second gold prop in the Treasury. 

Europeans were laughing at us,and sneeringly alluded to the financial 
methods pursued for rehabilitating our gold reserve. American bankers 
were coolly calculating upon the time when a new issue of bonds would have 
te be ers and wondering who would buy them.—Pettigrew’s speech in Senate, 

ay ” ° 

From the istof December, 1894, to the middle of er 
the withdrawal of Treasury gold amounted to nearly $81,000,000, 
of which some $37,000,000 was exported. The gold reserve having 
been reduced, Secretary Carlisle signed the contract of February 
8, 1895. I quote from the contract: 

Third. The Secretary of the Treasury hereby reserves the ht within 
ten days from the date hereof, in case he shall receive authority Con- 
gress therefor, to substitute ony bonds of the United States bearing 3 per 
cent interest, of which the principal and interest shall be cally payable 
in the United States gold coin of the present weight and fineness, for the 
bonds herein alluded to, such 3 per cent bonds to be accepted parties 
of the second part at par, i. e., at $18.60465 per ounce of stan gold. 

By this section of the contract the Secretary of the Treasury 
ostentatiously ‘‘reserved the right ” to substitute, within ten days, 
gold 8 = cent bonds for coin 4 percents. Mr. Cleveland at once 
asked Congress to commit itself absolutely to the gold standard 
by granting this power; but his tricky request was denied and the 
4 percents were issued. They cost the syndicate 104.495. They 
were sold to a second syndicate for 112.5. They were then put 
on the market at nearly 119. The then leading Democratic paper 
of the country, the New York World, in its issue of January 1, 
1896, gave these figures on the transaction: 





IE BOOED. ins iedons H402 osenanoondatoccosesbeasetnoonicngnecinnsens GEE 
Morgan-Belmont paid 104.49 as premium -.............- ...000-eneenee 2, 797, 943 
United States got...................- on aececccnssosee . 65,112,943 
Morgan-Belmont got from bankers’ syndicate, at 112}. ~- 60,948,587 
Mo -Belmont syndicate's first profit ................ “ © oo Ot 
Bankers’ syndicate got from public, at 118.................-.. <0. B % , 700 
kers’ syndicate’s second profit ...... ...... ~....- .--.....-e-ceeee- 683, 113 


nited States lost by transaction and the bond syndicate made an 
RUE GREE BORED Ciccnccccsncceccccecuccesceenstenseneeusiatien 8, 418, 757 
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The United States, therefore, lost by this transaction the difference be- 
tween the price they and the market price, the sum of $8,418,757. 


This account a in the statement of George B. Waldron 
in his Handbook af Currency and Wealth: 








Face of loan ( 000 ounces at $17.80441 per ounce)................ $62, 315, 400 
Premium pai by Morgan syndicate (lot 495) EScccesecccoce ecenenane 280 Sas 
Received by the I wivciiie «acces dilemma 65, 116,245 
Morgen Goes ae. 4, 988" 620 
ce 4 Is iain tcc diindie ccccbidesbubeieniat 70, 104, 865 
Profits by inside jobbers on sales at 119. ...... ...... ....+-ese-------- 4, 050, 508 
Cost of the bonds to the public. ...... ..........--.----+e------- 74, 155, 368 

Lous Wy Che Cimbed BONROB . cickc iin. « cceunsasis soccaessbs sevascchbawaee 


The gold obtained by the Treasury as the fruit of its third bond 
issue was exhausted within the year, according to the manifest 
purpose of all concerned in it, for the Administration even failed 
to insist on the fulfillment of the ‘‘ contract.” This document ex- 
prees provided that one-half the gold for the bonds should come 

rom Europe—that is, some $32,550,000; but the amount actually 
imported was $15,545,972. 

It is evident— 

Says Senator PETTIGREW— 
that either the , 
vision of the seen hiek wae that ee ee hee (ld slnouial teste, 
ported from Europe. 

On January 6, 1896, Secretary Carlisle issued public proposals 
for the purchase of $100,000,000 of 4 per cent coin bonds at thirty 
years. 


. On January 1, 1896, the New York World made this calcula- 
ion: 


Ce ee eae tinsel cdaka Cae 
Morgea's syaiicont etl on ivan pilioe wromian SiGe te 

COGN Ui SEI UNE tat cn tecnduguinendendinnchiieenodnnonie 117,500, 000 
Morgan and other bankers’ profit..............-..2-...--seeeseee--+- ~~ 12,750,000 


The World then added $8,418,757 as the profits of the Rothschild- 
Morgan bankers on the previous purchase and sale, and said: 

This is an apr sum, $21,000,000; a sum greater than the average say- 
ngs of 400,000 rers for a year, donated to men who never produced 


one 
element of wealth, but who have spent their lives in gathering together that 
which others have produced. = = 


About that time the World published an editorial entitled 
‘* Manning’s medicine,” in which it said: 


If the gold ring in this ci Beh meottnns De veld an De Teceanry, } wn 
eis > fer the t to administer to them some Daniel 


ning 2. 
It was during a raid similar to the present one in_ President Cleveland's 
first Administration. Secretary Manning came to New York, and calling 
the gold raiders to him he said: 

“Gentlemen, the Treasury is willing to furnish gold for any legitimate 
demand, but if you attempt to draw upon the Treasary god after to-day as 
you are now doing, for h or speculation, I 
remedy for on of Government's reserve. e have a cash 
balance of over 150,000,000. Not ones you doubts for a moment the 


and ability of the Government to specie payments. But if youcon- 
tinue to wi Ww Tohall at once order that yea be oF 
silver coin the first day. The second day you will be 20 cent in sil- 
ver, the third day 30, and so on until one Taare silver.’ 

“ But,” exclaimed ‘the astounded bankers, “this is in of the im- 
plied obligation that the Government will pay Ms 

e no mistake about that, tlemen,” replied Mr. Manning. “ 

law says =, and Treasury exercise its tive.” 

That ended the gold raiding. Government won its t just as soon 
as Treasury showed that 

And it would win its point in the same way to-day. "s was 
Jackson's ear, Vas that t Democrat "hoe? | take the sd 
and ordered removal of the de from the United States 
Coo DRS Sg SES ey Samy a panic they were at liberty to p 

Mr. Speaker, as further evidence of the p of the present 
Administration to outlaw silver as a money m and tod t 


the coined silver, I quote from the last report of the Secretary of the- 
Treasury: 
The word “co .”” now used to the obligation in the 


express blic debt, is 
an ambiguous word. It is no doubt understood by the more Guerinivatins 
ublic creditor to mean gold coin, and the solemn act of pledging 
he maintenance of silver coin upon a <a coin makes it im 
sible to construe the word “coin,” as to mean anything other 


than gold or its full equivalent. 
This is additional reason for the of the pending resolu- 


= — is no ambiguity about the word “‘ coin,” and we ought 
o so declare. 

I invite attention to the testimony of the Secretary cf the Treas- 
ury before the Committee on and Currency during the 
present session, where, in explaining his financial scheme, he said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: The objects I have in 
mind in the series of provisions offered by me are four in number: 

1. To commit the country more thoroughly to the gold dard. 8 

As to the first proposition—to commit country more thoroug 
gold standard, remove as far as pombe floubts fears on that a Pie 
au into bunds bearing a lower rate of interest end payebio. peiecipal and 
interest, in gold, is a measure directed to that end. 

* 


+ - > > 
Mr. Prince. Then doI understand you, in answer to the chairman, to say 
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that lawful money, as distinguished from gold, is all redeemable in gold | in order to pay the interest on the mortgages that some bond- 


timately? 

“ ; Gace. Not by its express terms. Silver is not. 
Mr. Prince. Is it by ? 
Secretary 


practice? 
Gaae. It is by practice. * * * 

Mr. ae we can never that these bonds are payable in 
gold only, for they are not. or can we caer the illegal act of 
the Secretary of the ury in surrendering the option of coin 
it the note or bond holder to choose gold. 

er, if was ever any doubt about what money these 
bonds are payable in, it was removed by the passage of the Mat- 
thews resolution. And the Republican national committee in 1896 
cited this resolution with implied approval, certainly without 


payments to 
5 


disapproval. g 
I read from 87 of the book entitled rn Campaign 
Text-Book, 1896, ssued by the national and Congressional com- 


mittees. 1 find this statement: 


Bote. Fie Ceteet  Sietees Sree eee pepetio tn wives, watch penned 
i. em ein ver, whic 
oa February 18 1878—yeas 42, nays 20. Passed the House January 
29, 1878—yeas 189, nays 79. 

Then follows the Matthews resolution, which is in the language 
of the pending resolution. And I do not wish you to forget that 
Hon. William McKinley voted for it ‘‘whatever the language” 
employed. 

Again, Mr, Speaker, these bonds are by their expressed terms 

yable in dollars of coin. If the bonds had been payable in 
Posnele of in no fluctuation in prices could affect the unit, 
which would still remain bushels. Had — been payable in 
acres of ground no fluctuation in prices would have affected the 
amount of land. They are payable in dollars, and no fluctuation 
in the price or commercial value of the metal of which the dollars 
are com can affect the dollars. 

A dollar was a hundred cents then; it is a hundred cents now. 
Whether the unit is a dollar, a pound, a bushel, or an acre, no 
fluctuation in — of commodities can change the unit. Ifa dol- 
lar now brought double what the dollar brought then, we could 
not settle these bonds by paying the 50 a cent which would rep- 
resent the purchasing power of the dollar. Whether the dollar 
buys more or less has nothing whatever to do with the obligation 
of the contract. The bonds call for dollars, not for purchasing 


power of dollars. 
ized fully that the silver dollar 
In Circular 148, issued July 


Gage at onetime reco 
is a unit equally with the gold dollar. 
1, 1897, he said: 

Gold coins and standard silver dollars, being standard coins of the United 
States, are not redeemable. 

Our pa) currency is redeemable; the silver certificates are 
redeemable in silver; the silver dollar is not redeemable, because 
it is one of the ‘‘standard coins.” And yet he says in his testi- 
mony quoted that by the practice of the Treasury they have been 
made redeemable in gold. There has been no change in these 
obligations. They are payable in coin, and to pay tim in coined 
dollars is a fulfillment of the contract. 


Mr. § , from July 14, 1891, to October 1, 1895, over $351,- 
000,000 of gold was taken from the Treasury. During the thirteen 
ears previous to that time only $34,000,000 was taken from the 
ury. The object is plain. Bankers intend to control all the 


ae in existence. The amount fluctuates, but it can be stated 
t the average amount of gold in the United States is estimated 
at $600,000,000. At one time in a few years, as the bonds show, 
over $500,000,000 in bonds will become due. The bankers, b pre- 
senting these for payment all ther, can bankrupt the United 
States and corner every dollar of gold that exists in this country. 

When that time comes, the Government will not have the gol 
These bankers will have it, and the Government will have to buy 
it from them at their own figures to pay them. This is why the 
holders of these bonds want the express terms of their contract 
violated and insist upon payment in gold instead of in dollars, as 
provided in their contract. 

The tion of the Republican party was in accord with the 
principles contained in the pending resolution at the time of the 
consideration of the Stanley Matthews resolution in 1878,as has 
been stated. They nowsay thatconditions have changed since then. 
But these bonds were payable in dollars and not in conditions. 

Conditions have changed. If these bondholders really wanted 
to take in consideration the changed conditions, they would remit 
one-half of the face of the bonds and themselves make a proposi- 
tion of compromise at 50 centson the dollar. In 1878 this country 
had recovered wan es Seeks ei ae and was s Just 
entering upon a prosper t iom been eq 
in this or any other country; a that increased constantly 
up to the very day when these bondh concluded to raid the 

nited States Treasury and demanded at the hands of the United 
States Government immediate payment of over one-half of the 
gold then in existence in this country. 

Since that time the farmer has from early morning until 
late at night, not for the purpose of acquiring a competency, but 


holder has upon his homestead. This is the change in conditions. 
Weare poorer now than we were then. And for this reason the 
Republican party, speaking through its Chief Executive and its 
representatives on the floor of this House, upon the principle 
that ‘from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,” insist that we pay more than the contract calls 
for or than was asked of us when we were prosperous. 

In 1880 there were 42,743,013 acres covered by mortgages, aggre- 
gating $342,566,477 filed. In 1890 there were 70,678,257 acres cov- 
ood mortgages, aggregating $585,729,719, as shown by the 
census report of 1890. 

In 1878 the horses of this country were valued at $600,813,681, 
In 1896 they had increased in numbers from 10,329,700 to 15,124,- 
057 and had decreased in value to $500,140,186. In 1878 there 
were 1,627,500 mules in this country, valued at $104,323,939. In 
1896 the number of mules had increased to 2,278,946, while the 
value had decreased to $103,204,457. 

In 1878 there were 11,300,100 milch cows, valued at $298,499,806, 
while in 1896 the number of cows had increased to 16,137,586, 
valued at $255,963,545. The price of hogs in 1878 averaged $4.90, 
having fallen in 1896 to $4.10. In 1878 there were 35,740,500 sheep, 
valued at $80,603,062, while in 1896 the number of sheep had in- 
creased to 38,298,783, while the value had fallen to $65,167,735. 
These figures are taken from the report of the Department of 
Agriculture as contained in the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1896. 

In 1878 the average value during the year of corn per bushel 
was 31.9 cents, while in 1896 it had fallen to 26.4 cents. In 1878 
the average value per bushel of wheat was 77.7 cents, while in 
1896 it was 50.9 cents. The average of last year has not yet been 
given out, but it will not exceed that of the amount for 1896. At 
present it is somewhat higher, owing to a famine in other wheat- 
producing countries. In 1878 the average price of rye was 52.6 
cents per bushel, while in 1896 the average was 44 cents per 
bushel. In 1878 the average price of oats was 24.6 cents per bushel, 
while in 1896 it was 19.9 cents. 

In the season of 1877-78 the average price for middling Orleans 
cotton was 13.22 cents per pound, the lowest being 12.18 cents and 
the highest being 13.95 cents. The price fell steadily, until in 
1892-93 the average was 4.75 cents per pound—the lowest 4.25 and 
the highest 5.50 cents per pound. At about this figure cotton has 
remained practically stationary since that time, ranging from 4 
to 6 cents per pound. 

The price of cotton twenty years ago, in 1878, it will be seen 
myeraged 13.22 cents per pound. At that price it would take 
92,813,918 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each to pay the bonded 
indebtedness of $847,000,000. At 5 cents per pound, that being 
about the price the farmer receives to-day, it would take 33,880,000 
bales of cotton of 500 pounds each to pay the same indebtedness, 
We have heard in this discussion much about changed conditions, 
These are some of the changed conditions. 

It will be interesting to make the same calculations in regard 
to the other commodities I have mentioned. 

In 1879 the commercial failures represented liabilities of $98,- 
149,053; in 1897 the liabilities were $154,332,071, according to 
Dun’'s Review. 

Mr. Speaker, the silver dollar has not depreciated, but there has 
been an appreciation of gold, which was accomplished in part at 
least, if not altogether, by legislation friendly to it and hostile to 
silver. But if silver bullion has declined in value as measured by 
gold (it has not declined as measured by other commodities), 
who is responsible for this decline? Have the 70,000,000 of people 
who constitute the population of the United States done anything 
to injure the price of silver? 

The decrease in the price of bullion was caused by the crime of 
1873 in this country, the discontinuance of free coinage by the 
Latin Union, the closing of the Indian mints toit, and the attempts 
to discredit itin Englandand Germany. This action was brought 
about by the very men who now seek to further discredit it. The 
bondholders and gold conspirators are directly responsible for the 
governmental policies at home and abroad which caused the de- 
cline in the price of silver bullion as measured in gold. The peo- 

le of the United States, who are the payers of these bonds, have 

one nothing whatever to depreciate the value of silver or change 
the relation between the metals from which the coins are struck 
in which these bonds by their terms are made payable. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from the mere question of coinage, aside from 
the question of ratio, and aside from the question of parity, there 
is another pressing question. How can the bonded indebtedness of 
$847,365,130 be paid in gold? In considering this question I invite 
attention to the following extracts from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated December 6, 1897: 

PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


ue product of Paes sive in the United States for the calendar year 
was, gold, $53,088,000; silver, coining value, $76,069,238. 

commercial value of the silver at the average price per ounce ($0,674) 
Was $39,655,000. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
The value of the precious metals employed in the industrial arts in the 







bonds be paid in silver. They asserted that silver was the money 


United States during the calendar year 1596 was: ‘ a > the Se eeaere i Res red which, aie: 
So ra rn;-2-2-2.-—— Swizz | 904 his followers, who lured the Sovndkdhamomaned lade ne 





trap, have formed a type which has come down through all the 
years since then, and exists to-day in the United States in greater 
numbers than has ever before been known in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of arrant nonsense in these 
protestations about Government honor. The honor of a govern- 
ment can not be hi than that followed by men of stand- 
ing in theeveryday essworld. The honor of the Government 
is not more binding than that which should apply to the creditors 
of the Government. I stand, sir, for the honor of the citizen as 
well as the honor of the Government—for universal honor. And 


METALLIC STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The stock of gold and silver in the United States on July 1, 1897, is .esti- 
mated to have been: 
ho nciincvsitiatamealitailii cipal titel an ie nen hievainig tata nn 
I occ w sieves ee detisacionenehehcnenbalnceiiedantniepiaaiitictcctins seine @-eo-ccek inisesseristiininapeataa a 634, 509, 781 
I iii site itt siaiileieincicbiasi chi anieentviagpiintemnr-ennialithctinaiiaiiidalieamalicl 1,830, 780, 823 
WORLD'S STOCK OF MONEY. 


The total metallic stock and uncovered paper of the world, compiled from 
the latest reports, is estimated to have been on January 1, 1897: 
























GOD oven enna nnennnenene =nnannnnnso~nnnerennennneene ly, 000,000 | this sort of honor is as often found in Alabama asin Maine 
Limited tondon silver wa eeibelew | ‘These lords of the golden circle overstep the bounds of honesty 


and of good faith in their demands. At time of the first issue 
of bonds under the last Cleveland Administration, amounting to 
sixty-two millions, as I said before, the bond purchasers offered a 
bonus of sixteen millions if the bonds were made payable in gold. 
The total of two hundred ogee fee millions of bonds issued 
under that Administration have brought the same 
calculation an excess of seventy-five millions if they all been 
made payable in gold. That golden offer was scorned by a Demo- 
cratic Congress, and the bonds were a in coin. 

We have, therefore, paid Jey sme for express privilege of 
paying these bonds, issued by President Cleveland, in silver, and 
in the face of that fact the President of the United States goes to 
New York, right in the palaces of the modern Casars, and declares 
_ — be paid im gold, ‘‘ whatever may be the language of 

con "al 


Se Eo cctv wscrebinicicinnnsidtiminiiaadiiiiaaieaae 
IN oi ciinnicninnivnicenciinenin cosnautibnienieel 2, 565, 800, 000 


IN oo icancncibiccdtnwncssnsncdnsitsancnnsnnicniniaibia ae 
And from the same source we learn the world’s product of gold 
and silver for the calendar year 1896 was: 
ee Lea 
And that the coinage of gold and silver by the various countries 
of the world, so far as reported, was: 
A... -scnsisatisencinntisinniaiaiiilidilantitnndenescnan cempinnsdiiiaipiee iene 
IE ..cnvnentinnd nv addmiitkiiinividdiebubibcctin naonnusdéieaininiiedai madi ae 
And we can not ignore the indebtedness of the individuals, the 
corporations, the municipalities, and the States of the Union, 
which is as follows, according to the report of the Eleventh Census: 


































































' ' Bank notes are payable in coin, customs duties are payable in 
ee eS --——-——-—- =n taxes are payable in coin,all contracts of every kind whateve' 
ublic bonded debt, States, counties,and municipalities-of the unless there is an express ulation to the contrary, are payable 
United States --.....-..-...--- wanna enn nnaes ene c nee eneee eee ennne 2,027, 170,546 | in coin. Everybody, from the crossroads storekeeper to the Gov- 


Nor can we ignore the indebtedness of the world exclusive of 
the United States, the larger part of which is now payable in 
gold, and which, according to Statesman’s Year-Book, is $27,396,- 
055,389. 

If gold is the “‘ universal solvent ”—the only money of final ac- 
count—the burden thrown upon it is too great to bear unless 
there be a further shrinkage in property values frightful to con- 
template. 

The leader of the Republican side of the House, the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], says that this resolution 

resents a question of honor as well as a question of law. It may 
& fairly said that in his speech to-day he admitted the correct- 
ness of our contention as to the law of this bond matter. I under- 
stood him to oppose this resolution on the sole ground that to pay 
these bonds in anything else but gold would be in violation of the 
national honor. 

Upon questions of real honor this side of the House yields 
nothing to that side. Itseems to methat theadvocates of the gold 
standard protest too much in this matter of honor and honesty. 
“The lady doth protest too much, methinks.” Such honor is 
altogether in the interest of the bondholder and at the e se of 
the people. The honor of this bondholding class is like the brav- 
ery of Falstaff—its first — is to take care of itself. 

Sir, I contend that the thest honor involved in the selling 
and in the paying of these debts consists in the protection of the 
great masses of the people of the country who are taxed to pay 
them. They ask only that the law of the contract be carried out. 
The bonéholders and their representatives in and out of Congress 
insist that they be allowed more than is stipulated in the bonds. 
They cry for advantage when the laws are passed; they contend 
for advantage when the contracts are made; and in time of settle- 
ment they ask that both the law and the contracts be violated in 
nw interests, and then they have the effrontery to prate to us of 

enor. 

We recognize the Republican party as the champion of this small 
coterie of coupon clippers and gold gamblers. We on this side of 
the House will never agree that these bonds are payable in gold 
alone. We will always contend that the Secretary of the Treasury 
in surrendering the option of coin payments and permitting the 
bondholders to choose gold violates the law under which he is act- 
ing and gives to those whom he favors unearned and unfair atvan- 
tage. 

If silver instead of gold were the dearer money, no man capable 
of reasoning would déubt that these bondholders would demand 
silver, and that they would declare through all their representa- 
tives that gold was dishonest money. I feel confident in the as- 
sertion that the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury violate the contract in always giving to them the 
option in choosing the money of final payment. 

There was an instance in the history of France, after the dis- 
coyeries of California and Australia, when silver was dearer than 
goid, and some of the French bondholders demanded that their 


ernment of the United States, collects dues and pays bills in coin 
except these sac high priests e bond fraternity, who re- 
fuse to take anything but gold, although coin is stipulated in their 
con 


There are two sides to a contract, just.as there are two columns 
toanarch. As the one column bears as much weight as the other, 
80 one side of the bond contract should be as much bound as the 
other by its terms. Noteven the Republican party nor the present 
Administration will deny the justice of this contention, and yet 
“= violate the fact which it illustrates. 

he dollar is defined in our statutes as it passed into law under 
the sovereignty of the Constitution. This dollar contains 412} 
grains of silver or 25.8 grains of gold. All parties claim that the 
apaldinon gustgrtn Gabe Sisbeat wo Gusirg/meanpenity iy Secor’, 
epublican party is do ; parity by accord- 
ing to one dollar greater value than to the other. 
we are to have parity between gold and silver, it is an im- 
ortant step that we give the metals parity—equality of privi- 
eges—at the mints. we are to maintain this ty unchanged 
and unchangeable, one good way to do it would be to make those 
now interested in its destruction assist in, its preservation. Pay 
these bondholders in silver and they will sit up late at night de- 
a the silver has been paid to them as good 
as gold. I donot ee ee eee ers, 
but I admit that they have © nothing to give me any affec- 
tionate dforthem. They combinean insolent ae a 
that pl in the name of honor when that suits them, an t- 
ens and defies the laws of the country when that will best sub- 
“Sera resentatives of this get together in New York 
ew rep ves power er ew Yor 
or in London, resolve that they are the people and all the people, 
and demand that the United States Government shall stand and 
veemg -_ —_ — @ great ee — promised. I 
ave hear ese compared to Shylock. ey are worse 
than Shylock. He called for the fulfillment of the’ bond. They 
ask for more. Shylock’s demand was predicated solely upon 
the fact that it was “‘so nominated in bond.” His and 
failed because it was unconscionable in that it would shed Chris- 
tian blood. These successors to Shylock demand gold solely, al- 
though it is not ‘‘so nominated in the bond.” people have 
paid dearly for keeping a gold clause out of the bond, and it is 
unconscionable to insert it now by Executive authority. It may 
be the = of the other side of the House torun theGovernment 
in the interests of their mon masters. As for us on this side 
we will continue to stand dollars of the le, and to leg- 
islate so far as we can on ous and at all times in the in- 
ae Se d land. 

The beads tha from the forehead and from the of the 
faithful laborer in the shop, or on the railroad, or in the ,are 
— more precious in ae _—< the Giver of the first law after 

by 
















































, ‘in the sweat of shalt thou eat bread,” than the 
jewels that glitter in the diadem of royalty, The sweat drops that 
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on the brow of the patient farmer as he toils under God's 
orious sunlight are a crown of honor dearer in the eyes of the 


i of every good and perfect gift than the diamond tiara 
that rexpiondiant chines on the head of the queen of metropolitan 
auties. 
oeror the laborers and farmers, faithful citizens, and in the last 
analysis the real taxpayers, I demand fair treatment. Between 


g 


them and the gold conspirators and avaricious bondholders you 
must judge. for me, I shall, under a full sense of the right, 
vote for the pending resolution, which is on the side of the law, 
the contract, the equity and honesty of the case, and against the 
unfounded claims, the unconscionable demands, and the artful 
arguments for pretended honor. [Applause.] 


Payment of United States Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House posing under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 

declaring that bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc. — 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. Speaker: I avail myself of the privilege of printing a few 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, not with a view so much of 
arguing the concurrent resolution No. 22, for this has been ably 
done, by members on both sides of the Chamber, but in order that 
I mat; her extend the remarks that I was making yesterday 
under the five-minute rule, when the privilege of extending in the 
RECORD was denied me. 

Our public debt is as follows: 


Loan of 1891, bearing 2 per cent interest....... 2.2... ....0.--+.02---- $25, 364, 500 
Funded loan of 1907 ies 4per cent inuterest...................-. 550, 640, 100 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent interest. ................ 45, 130 
Loan of 1904, bearing 5 per cent interest............................ 100, 000, 000 
Loan of 1925, bearing 4 per cent interest........................-... 162, 315, 400 
TRUNIT cnet abiideimctnedptadaiecesducbl kenkinnss teasipadcesdeuie 847, 365, 130 
These obliga 


tions are on in coin of the standard value of 
the United States on July 14, 1870. The loan of 1891 is now due 
and can be paid and ought to be paid—paid in the money of the 
contract, and no harm is done the creditor. There can be no 
greater injustice done a debtor than to extract from him a dearer 
dollar than the one denominated in the bond. If this $25,000,000 
of indebtedness is to be > age in gold, as the opponents of this res- 
olution claim, and as the creditor will of course demand, then 


the le of this country must produce twice as much of the 
products of the earth or expend twice the labor to pay the debt 
now that they would have done in 1870. So of one of the 


obligations maturing in 1904, 1907, and 1925. Each one contains 
the stipulation that it “is redeemable in coin of the standard 
value of the United States on July 14, 1870.” 

Now, what coins were of standard value on that date? The sil- 
ver dollar of 412} grains was a full legal tender. The mint act of 
1873 had not been passed. The act of 1869, the first act that gave 
these bondholders the right to call for coin, i both gold 
and silver as coin. Mr. Foster, the Secretary of the Treasury 
under Harrison, first inter coin to mean gold, and opened 
the door and invited these olders to comein and claim gold. 
Then Mr. Carlisle, notwithstanding his utterances in 1878, that I 
will not to quote, followed the example of Mr. Foster. . 

' Itisd within the right of the United States fo pay these 
bonds in the silver dollars now in use. It is also clearly within 
their right to restore the coinage of these dollars and pay the 
bonds with them. Why should there be one kind of money for 
the laborer and producer and another and a dearer money for the 
bondholder? Unfortunately every President we have elected for 
the last fifteen years has been in sympathy with the bondholders. 
As one Administration su they grew bolder in 
their declarations on this subject, until we find Mr. McKinley, 
only a few days ago, declaring for the gold standard, after his 
votes and declarations for silver in this House. Then we find in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, but a short time ago, 


remarkable language: 
The word “coin” now used to express the obligation in the public debt is 
an am ous word. It is no doubt understood by th ting 
blic creditor to mean go solemn act of Congress pledging 
= tenance of silver coin upon a ty with gold coin makes {t im 
an eoapastras the word “coin ° used, to mean anything other 


we see the United States Treasurer join the usurers in 





thus construing the word ‘‘coin,” it is time for the Representatives 
on the floor of this House to enter their solemn protest and join 
with the Senators at the other end of the Capitol and say to these 
ple, many of whom purchased these bonds with the depreciated 
ens notes, then at a discount, ‘‘We will pay you in coin, 
under the law of 1869, and live up to the contract then made with 
ou.” 
; There is not a gold bond in existence. Thelast Cong essrefused 
to put the word “gold” in the Cleveland bonds, though they could 
have saved $16,000,000 on one of the issues. Then we propose to 
them in coin of the contract, silver and gold. Twenty-five 
million dollars of these bonds are now due. We have the silver 
dollars in the Treasury, and ought to pay them as we pay every- 
one else who deals with the Government. To-morrow each one of 
these Con en will draw his salary in the silver certificates 
represented by these silver dollars. 
the bondholder, with his obligations exempt from taxation, 
a privileged individual in this land? Is he to be allowed to name 
the kind of maney in which his debt shall be paid, and every other 
creditor of the Government receive what is offered? Had the for- 
mer Secretaries of the Treasury interpreted the law of this land 
as laid down in the Matthews resolution, in the spirit of the same, 
and paid these obligations in silver as well as gold, there would 
have been no necessity for the issuance of the $262,000,000 in bonds 
under the Cleveland Administration. 

In 1904, $100,000,000 of these bonds mature. In 1907, $559,000,000 
of bonds mature. The demand will then be made for refunding 
with gold bonds. A refusal by Congress to reaffirm this resolu- 
tion will leave these holders a right of way to demand gold bonds 
or payment in gold. They will contend that the resolutions of 
1878 have perished by lapse of time; and the burden upon the tax- 
ridden people of this country will be intolerable. They will rise 
in their might and enforce some such legislation as we seek here 
to inaugurate. The hope is that before that time the silver bullion 
in sight, and all that may come to light, will be coined into stand- 
ard dollars, and the obligations of this Government paid in the 
lawful money of the contract of 1870. 

{I am well aware that the resolution does not touch free coinage, 
but I am sure that the supporters of the resolution believe con- 
scientiously that free coinage will be encouraged by its adoption, 
and that free coinage is the only road to safety and prosperity in 
this country. 

The people whom I represent on this floor are the victims of 
falling prices, produced by a contracted currency. They are de- 
manding relief and expecting me to enforce this demand. I am 
more than willing to comply with their behests, and thank God 
for the strength and courage to enforce the demand. 

On yesterday I presented some resolutions of the Virginia leg- 
islature, in which they declare that the scarcity of money “is 
destroying all property values and disturbing all Yabor interests.” 
They know whereof or speak, for a large number of ‘them are 
men of experience in public affairs, and many of them the equals 
of any on this floor. They agree with us on this side of the 
House, that the fall in agricultural products for the last quarter of 
a century has produced a world-wide distress that now confronts 
the human race. 

I shall not stop here to discuss the quantitative theory of money 
or to thrash over old straw, but will bring witnesses to testify 
who are worthy of being heard, who have been heard in the Par- 
liaments of the Old World and by the students of this great ques- 
tion in this country, Their utterances intensify the zeal of bi- 
metallists the world over and nerve the heart sand fire the hopes 
of the suffering men of America to-day, and will continue to do 
so until the wrongs of the past have been righted, until legislation 
suggested by the capitalists of Europe and formulated and urged 
on by the bondholders and bankers of this country is reversed 
and opportunity afforded the producers of wealth to shake off the 
burdens that crush their hopes and fill their homes with poverty 
and distress. 

Permit me to call your attention to the declaration of the bimetal- 
list members of the German silver commission, madein1894, This 
document was translated by President Andrews, and he declares 
it to be the most telling and weighty summary of the case for 
bimetallism that has ever been made, On the resulting evils of 
the gold standard it has this to say: 

The advance in the purchasing power of gold, proved, in our judgment, 


beyond refutation, brought about by the disuse of full silver money and the 
pee y of the gold standard, has demonstrably produced the following in 
dustrial evils: 


1. An incessantly heavier and heavier burden is falling on the debtor in 
the credito 


favor of r. In respect to this, Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, re- 


marks: “A great part of the capital gmpiored in the business of our land has 
passed into the hands of creditors who have neither toiled nor spun, but hold 
securities and mortgages. The discouragement caused by thisstate of things 


is very d After it has continued a number of years a sense of hopeless- 

ness masters the entire business world; all desire to undertake business enter- 

is paralyzed; a multitude of establishments are closed; the laborer is 

orced out of work; the laporers, as well as the whole middle class of the pop- 

are @ to feel that a great misfortune has come over them. The 

result, in fact, still further: a crowd of people who were once well to 
do in business have now become recipients of alms.” 
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2. The injury to the debtor must at last involve the creditor, since the 
debtor is becoming unable to pay. : : 
3. Asetback to German agriculture is manifest, referable, on the one hand, 


to the necessity of selling a constantly increasing amount of depreciated agri- 
cultural products in order to pay wages, interest, rent, leases, taxes; and, on 
the other hand, to the increased power of competition on the part of other 
countries, silver countries, that is, and countries on a money basis of depre- 
ciated paper. In proportion as silver or paper loses in power to buy gold, 
these countries, enjoying in effect a high export premium, are able to throw 


their native products upon the world’s markets at prices far beneath what 
it costs German farmers to produce them, so plunging these latter in deep 
distress. 

4. The demonetization of silver is also working a more and more visible 
injury to German manufacturing industry: 

(a) Onaccount of the ever lessening ability of the farmer class to purchase 
manufactured products. 

(6) On account of the decrease in exports to silver lands and of the conse- 
quent recoil upon the home market of the articles hitherto exported thither. 

(c) On account of the competition offered by the rapidly developing man- 
ufacturing plants of silver lands, favored by the low cost of production there 
and by the premium upon exportation therefrom produced by the fall in the 
gold price of silver. 

Unless means are taken to prevent, it will not be long before the manu- 
factured products of the silver countries will find the German market. To 
import Indian yarn into Germany is already a paying operation. 


Then, on the advantages of the remonetization of silver, the 
declaration proceeds as follows: 

Nothing but a restitution of silver to its former coequality with gold as a 
monetary metal can bring the needed relief. 

We promise ourselves the following benign resultsin case of such restitu- 


on: 

1. The persistent fall of general prices would cease, the prices of all prod- 
ucts would again be determined in a normal way, and agricultural and other 
industries would flourish anew. 


People’s fears touching money depreciation, inflation, and ury to cred- 
itors, supposing silver to be restored, rest upon exaggerations. International 
free coinage would at most leave oe enough excess of gold and silver over 
the industrial demand to keep pace with the increase of business and popu- 
lation and with the constant addition of new countries to the ci por- 
tion of the world. The precious-metal production with which we now 
have to reckon is, in fact, proportionally tothe various demands which would 
be made upon it, very much less than that of the fifties and sixties, which 
then brought rich economic blessing and did no injury whatever. 

2. When prices rise, both the impulse to undertake industria! enterprises 
and the rate of interest also rise, working ar advantage to capital which fully 
makes good any possible diminution in the purchasing power of anne 
lic income swells, permitting an advance in salaries of officials. A flourish- 
ing condition of general industry enhances the demand for labor and betters 
the situation of the laboring classes. 

3. Were it possible to make specie popmee in silver as well as gold, it 
would be easier for countries with de ted paper money to regulate their 
finances. Many can never accomplish thisin any other way. Variations in 
paper-money values would then no longer curse commerce; the — of 
German industry would be in vast amounts exported to silver lands (east 
Asia, Mexico, South America), and at the same time the ability of our agri- 
cultural population to buy goods would be restored. — 

4. A period of general advance in material prosperity would rob of all sig- 
nificance the agrarian, anti-Semitic, and Socialist-Democrat movements of 
agitators, and prevent the mutual bitterness of our political factions from 
becoming, as it now threatens to become, more acute. 

In reading this carefully prepared and exceedingly able paper 
you will imagine that these learned men had the conditions in 
America before their eyes. Like causes produce like results the 
world over. ; 

The next witnesses for the evil results of falling prices come 
from England. It is a great mistake to suppose that the English 
pore stand in any considerable majority for monometallism. 

he strongest bimetallic club in the world to-day exists in Eng- 
land. Itis composed of earls and lords, large landowners, and 
members of Parliament. Money-lending England is for the gold 
standard. The producers, the farmers and the laborers, stand 
for bimetallism. The last report of the royal commission on 
British agricultural depression is a deeply interesting and valua- 
ble ee ay “- . : 

The commission, consisting of sixteen members, was appointed 
in September, 1893, and made its report June 25, 1897, ey per- 
formed a vast amount of labor in gathering facts from all parts 
of the Kingdom, and examined over 200 witnesses. Their conclu- 
sions bear directly upon this financial controversy. On the ex- 
tent of the agricultural depression they say: 

The farmers whose accounts have been furnished have for twenty years 
past received on an average only 60 per cent of the sum which was consid- 
ered in past days an ordinary and average product. 

On the cause of the depression the report states as follows: 

For this complaint, so widespread, so unanimous, and so prolo’ , it 
seems to us, proceeding as it does both from protected count: coun- 
tries which adopt free trade alike, that, apart from foreign competition, 
there must be some other and some general cause which is common to them 
all; and such a cause, it is suggested by many of the witnesses, may be found 
in the great monetary changes which were made in certain countries in 
Europe and in the United States of America in 1873 and 1874. 

We have shown what the first minds of Germany and England 
have to say on the eviis of the gold standard. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to point to the fact that over half of the members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies stand for bimetallism. — 

The speech of one of her foremost statesmen on agricultural de- 
pression only a month ago is a valuable contribution to this dis- 
cussion, and having been referred to and commented on by my 
distinguished colleague from Virginia, Mr. Swanson, I will not 
take the time to refer toit. It is worthy of note, however, that 
the late William P. St. John, whose untimely death the whole 


country deplores, when summoned before the Finance Committee 


of the Senate, gave as his deliberate as that this country 
would do well to follow the example of ce, and not ene 
in shaping her financial policy. ce pays Silver and gold over 
her counters, and does not allow the creditor to dictate what kind 
of money he shall receive. 

France stands ready to follow this country in the rehabilitation 
of silver. These two countries can maintain the parity them- 
selves, while England would soon be forced to open her India 
mints or lose her immense trade with silver-using countries. On 
this point 1 take pleasure in quoting a Virginian who has con- 
tributed much valuable information on this question. Judge 
Robert Hughes, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Financial Independ- 
ence of the United States,” page 54, says: 

That we need an increase of circulation is plain. The most Prowperous 
Seen, thea anaes Gutaiihanad tecdieesinenDens. in Wemmem then teeney te ctecs 
lation is within a few cents of ahead. In the United States we have not 
half that ratio of circulation. For — of people we have a circulation of 
only $1,500,000,000, if that much, or only $23 a head. Even in England, par ex- 
cellence a Government of the capi class, they have a circulation equal 


to #19a head. If wecould ours up to ee porcomste., or to the amount 
of twenty-five hundred there would be great prosperity and mag- 
ical relief. This would require a thousand millions of dollars to be added to 


the present circulation. 
rive as much as a hundred from 

Where is the metal tocome from? The chief silver and consuming 
countries are all all Africa, all the islands and ea of the 
Pacific, and all Russia in Europe, with the con ous coun south of her 
to the Mediterranean. Their circulation per capita, taken collectively, is not 
$2, is not $1, per head. ‘They need silver; their cry is ever for more. Nil 
retrorsum is the fate of every ounce of silver that enters those hungry and 


voracious regions. 
floods of silver into the thirsty sands 


nd that we could de- 


Mississippi or an Amazon 
of the yellow and black nations would fail to saturate their insatiable capac- 
ities for the metal. If we could send them missionaries in the shape of one- 
fourth the sheckels which they need, we should by that fact send them civ- 


ilization. Indus and thrift are the mts of civilization, and industry 


and thrift can not live where there is no money, silver being of all others the 
oy welcome evange Those countries have no silver to dump in our 

On this subject, now engrossing the public mind to the exclusion 
of many others of moment, what have been the declarations of 
Republicans high in authority, one of whom graces the exalted 
position of Chief M te? 

Hon. William McKinley said in the House of Representatives 
June 24, 1890: ‘ 

Iam for the laggyest use of silver in the currency of the Sooty: I would 
not dishonor it. I would give it equal credit and honor with . Iwould 
make no discrimination. I would use both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

He also voted for the original Bland Act and for the Biand- 
Allison Act. 

— J. B. Foraker, of Jackson, Ohio, on March 6, 1895, 
said: 

We believe in bimetallism in the sense that silver shall be more than credit 
money. Itmust nina made a nioney of ultimate redemption, and, as such, 


take its place alon gold. 
On the 19th of June, 1894, Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS said before 

a Republican club at Fairmont, W. Va.: 
Silver is the money of the tution as much as 


Consti . The people will 
have silver for money or fight for it;and the contest not end until it has 
its proper place in 8 the 


intelligent to aan val to be measured Ii winsie the peedection f 
n ues u o 
which is relatively diminished in the world. Ae 
in Treasury will orm of money as gold, and the trouble 
will be that there is not too much of it, but too little. 

James G. Blaine said: 


enna wen silver, and we can have both only by making each 
It would not be difficult to show that in the nations where both 
have been fully recognized and most widely diffused the steadiest 
and most continued pee has been enjoyed. 
tions 
e 


The exclusive na’ like land may show the most 
massive Srmanean th ae c 


ruling classes, but show the m 
helpless and hopeless in the humbler walks of life. A gol 
secfoces ha plac ls gion as an oc 
as abound ina a 
whose silver savings can ples oo indemnity that would have 

the gold bankers of London and to the _ peas- 
antry of England could not have contributed a pound sterling in 
gold or even a shilling in silver. 

After the eeteres wars ended in 1815, land started to 
return to a gold basis with a debt of over four , and when 
they reached what they called a solid basis in 1836, the property 
owners had decreased in the ratio of 5to1. This is a matter of 
history, as related by Alison. 

The London Times Almanac for last year says: 

Of the 82,000,000 of acres of cultivated land in Englend, Wales, and Scot- 
land, 28,001,000 were owned by landlords, and only 4,000,000 owned by the 
people occupying them. 

The same ratio was true of the homes owned by the laboring 
——: and those owned by the landlords and occupied by the 

nants. 

We in this country are rapidly approaching the same condition, 
under precisely ths seams G@uauclal petiey, as can be shown by the 
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court-house in this land. Weare fast becoming a 
people of landlords and tenants. By class legislation the wealth 

this country is being transferred into the hands of the few 
— trusts and combines of all kinds, and nothing has con- 
tributed more forcefully to this than the demonetization of silver, 
increasing the value of the purchasing power of the dollar and 
lowering the value of everything else. proof of our contention 
that a contracted currency is the fruitful source of our financial 
troubles and has produced the depression under which we are 
now suffering, I submit a table showing the failures in the United 
States from 1873 to 1893: 


record of eve 











Year. [samber. Liabilities. Year. Liabilities. 
1970. . sie conben 5, 183 , 499, 000 |} 1884. .......... $452, 687, 241 
189b .nccsccaeele 5, 830 TSS 200, 000 Biidatnseoosed 267, 340, 264 
1918... <esttusonll 7,740 | 201,000,000 |} 1886........... 229, 288, 238 
1008 ..ccobistienaael 9,002 191,117,000 || 1887........... 335, 121, 888 
1677 .csensunntaiion 8,872 | 190,669,000 || 1888_.......... 247, 659, 956 
1078 .. cacadadeaee 10,478 | 284, 483, 182 |] 1889........... $12, 496, 742 
107P....s<sblbene 658 98, 149,063 |} 1800........... 348, 486, 973 
160D.. cicumtnsie 4, 735 64,752,000 || 1801. .......... 897, 227, 432 
100k .cchutadanne 5, 582 81, 155, 982 |] 1802. .......... 821, 236, 119 
1008. .cccessseut 6, 738 102, 000,000 |} 1893. .......... 8, 000, 000, 000 
1808 ....i <dbibee 12,266 | 277,821,846 





If these cold figures, appalling as oy 
dollars and cents only, we Ee em by with the reflection 
that time will set right the in ities they produced. Orif they 
were chargeable, as some doubtless are, to the reckless specula- 
tion or want of thrift and well-directed effort, we would say this 
is the fate of men who lose sigat of business principles in the man- 
agement of their affairs. Our contention is that these men, trad- 
ing on a falling market and knowing nothing of the effect of the 
steady contraction of the currency, were the victims of a deep- 
laid conspiracy on the part of the money power, and that not even 
in England, after the resumption of specie payment under the 
Peel bill, were there such sad e ences as have been felt in this 
country under the operation of the mint act of 1873. 

We have given the material effects. Who can estimate the 
moral and social? What of the ruined homes and blighted lives? 
What of the army of idlers seeking work and finding none? What 
of the pitiful tales of distress and suffering that come to each one 
of us in the daily mails? What of the j and lums filled to 
overflowing? t of the conflict between convict and honest 
labor now going on inevery State? Andtheendisnot yet. What 
of the anxious and careworn faces you see on every street corner? 
What of the pale-faced women and helpless children in the sweat 


shops? 

The faithful historian of the future will make record of these 
conditions and lay the charge at the door of the authors of 
this wicked legislation that has produced more loss and wretch- 
edness and crime than did the war with all its attendant hor- 
rors, fame the ats itself. The contraction of the currency 
in England after 1797 and falling prices for twenty years are graph- 
ically told by Doubleday in his Financial History of England. 
Here is one 8 peer. and it epitomizes our condition. I invite 
the prayerful attention of you gentlemen who cry, ‘‘Oh, you are 
calamity howlers:” 


took place were universal, 
trade; but, amongst the land- 

jointu settlements, 
co’ 


The Cites, rein, and bankruptcy which now 
——o he great interests of land and 
whose estates were burdened by mor 
jrescies, ete.. the effects were most marked he urse. 
In hun of cases, from the tremendous reduction in the price of land 
which now took place, the estates barely sold for as much as would pay off 
the ; and hence the owners were stri of all and made gars. 
I was myself personal! uainted with one of the victims of this terrible 
cipally in the West Indies Oncomaine of ae aed setting with tle guardians 
es. se’ 
he found himself of fully £40,000 and with this he resolved to pur. 
chase an estate, to panery, ants to settle for life. He was a young man ad- 
dicted to no vice, of a fair unders and a most excellent heart, and 
was connected with friends high in and likely to afford him every 
Prithe estate at le bout the 1812 or 1813, for £80,000. 
was ve, a year or , for £80,009, 
one Tht tee ae mone being borrowed on m of the land 
bougnt. he was compelled to with the estate in order to pay 
off his mortgage and some arrears in and when this was done he 
was left without a wy ey estate 
without im or t of any was e man, together 
with his f, » pl in irrétrievable and inevitable ruin by the act of a 
legislature w t to have protected both, and which was fully warned 
on the mences of what it was about to do, but which in requital chose 
h those who warned to utter scorn. My readers must not suppose 
was either an craguerated oran uncommon case. On the contrary, 
teemed with examples, and on the commencement of the 
on of the tables of both houses were loaded with petitions detailing 
scenes of and destitution appalling in the extreme. 


Just such scenes of hardship and destitution have been detailed 
in thousands of rs and petitions in this country in the past 
twenty-five ow, a t State of this Union, whose sons 
have stood the shock of eon many a hard-fought field, whose 
noble women have borne cheerfully ee and sufferings 
consequent upon invading armies, or, with the spirit of Florence 


XXXI——11 


Nightengale, ministered to friend and foe in the hospitals; these, 
with their sons and daughters, the pledges of their love, appeal 
through their honored Representatives and ask you to save them 
from a money famine, in piping times of peace, that is destroying 
their values and wasting their substance, more slowly, perhaps, 
but yet more surely than the devastations of war. 

Will you listen to their voice? It remains for the majority side 
of this House to say. Do you inquire what they want? I will 
make answer in a few words. They ask for a repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on the State banks. They ask for a total repeal of the 
present banking system. They know it to be a war measure that 
was never intended tolast many years. Every farmer knows that 
his land is no longer security for money to enable him to make his 
crops and hold them for favorable sales. They understand that 
the per capita in this country is not half enough for its business 
needs, They will draw the distinction clearly and plainly be- 
tween credit money issued by banks and a legal-tender Treasury 
note bottomed on taxes. They know full well the evil effects that 
followed the striking down of silver as a money of final redemption 
in 1873. 

This cry for relief comes from the farmers and laboring classes, 
as well as from the young and enterprising and thoughtful from 
every class who have not inherited or by some accident secured 
wealth. Not all the wealthy nor all the bankers are for the bur- 
densome exactions of the single gold standard. There are un- 
selfish and altruistic men in our own and other countries, pos- 
sessed of means, who see this world-wide question in its true 
light. It will never doin this age to array class against class, 
The battle is already joined. If there was anything needed to 
define the issue and array the forces on either side, you had it in 
the vote of this House on yesterday. 

The news has gone to the country. The Silver Republican will 

vitate to the ranks of the reformers as naturally as will the 
mocrat who believes in the gold standard go over to the party 
he has opposed for a quarter of a century. What they will do 
with high tariff and ‘‘ tariff for revenue only ” we will not stop to 
inquire. The tariff sinks into obscurity for the time being, while 
we contemplate the momentous interests at stake in the pending 
struggle. e are making history. The world will look on with 
intense interest while the conflict between the money power and 
meyers is waged. The fate of mankind hangs in the balance. 
@ money power rules the kingdoms of the world. Its fetters 
bind the land of the Pharaohs, and taskmasters lash its people to 
labor that interest may be forthcoming on gold bonds. Arme- 
nians are slaughtered by thousands because Turkish bonds stand 
in the way of any interference by the powers. The Cuban insur- 
gents, who have won the right to recognition, are denied this be- 
cause the money power is shaping the policies of the nations and 
is in control of the dominant party of this country. This money 
ower is to-day binding burdens grievous to be borne upon the 
ack of honest toil, encouraging trusts and combines, fostering 
great railroad monopolies, surrendering to alien owners the right 
to public domain, setting aside the plain mandates of our written 
Constitution, ignoring a law of Congress plain in the ordinary 
mind, and ending in one monster monopoly—the placing of the 
lifeblood of the nation in the hands of a chosen few. 

We need not underestimate the strength of the party that will 
be backed by this money influence. They have the sinews of war 
and are well officered. We will meet them this fall and in 1900 
with more chances of success than in 1896. Thousands upon 
thousands who were held by the false promise of international 
bimetallism will desert them. The free-silver Republicans every- 
where will count loyalty to an undying principle more sacred than 
party allegiance. e Populist party, without forsaking their 
organization, will cooperate cheerfully and heartily for the tri- 
umph of reform that they blazed the way to and fought for whena 

litical grave was the price they paid for the advocacy of the right. 
The allies of the Democratic party will be as faithful in 1900 as 
they were in 1896. All the elements of opposition are now mar- 
shaling on every hill and dale in the land for one of the mightiest 
conflicts for economic and financial reform the world has ever 
witnessed. This question embodies the hopes and aspirations of 
our race. It is sufficient to arouse a righteous enthusiasm every- 
where, for the a of our principles will be the dawn of a new 
era for America. The wages of labor and the prices of products 
will be increased, activity will everywhere replace stagnation, the 
farmer will plow in hope and reap with joy, while the fruits of his 
labor will gladden the heart of the merchant, who in turn will say 
to the manufacturer, ‘Start up your mills, for consumption has 
come to stay. The horny-han od sons of toil have been supplied 
with the tools of labor and commerce. Capital, no longer fearing 
the fall of prices, is coming from its hiding places. Silver, lifted 
toits rightfal place by the side of gold, has started business every- 
where. Songs of rejoicing are heard in the land. Men go forth 
to labor buoyed by hope, not crushed with despair. Confidence 
has come in fact, not infancy. Distrust, doubt, and anxiety have 
fled before the advancing wave of a full volume of currency. 
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Idleness, the fruitful source of many crimes, is reduced to the 
minimum. Prosperity, real, lasting prosperity, not fanciful and 
manufactured, has reached us at last.” 

An earnest, well-directed, and enthusiastic canvass will placein 
power an administration that will bring the Bo result Ihave 
attempted to picture. Difficult task it may be! Difficulties have 
beer yielding to enthusiasm ever since the world began. 

Napoleon once stood before his guards and asked for a hundred 
men to lead a forlorn ho He explained that every man might 
be killed the moment the enemy opened fire, ‘‘A hundred men 
forward!” Not a hundred but a regiment sprang forward in 
solid line. Shall country and humanity fail to command an en- 
thusiasm that Napoleon kindled? Let me remind you that no 
ood cause has ever been carried to successful completion, no 

iscoveries made, no inventions wrought, no laurels won, no 
victors crowned, no reforms wrung from deep-rooted prejudice 
and bigotry or unyielding conservatism, save at the hands of earn- 
est ona well-directed enthusiasts! 

We do not despair. The Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Con- 
gresses, with a President in accord with their views, will solve the 
vexed questions that now agitate the public mind, and proclaim 
the freedom of the white race from an industrial servitude more 
oppressive than chattel slavery or Egyptian bondage. Let us 
make this Government once more a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and inaugurate the true renais- 
sance, a renaissance of prosperity. All that our straggling, wait- 
ing people ask, yea, demand, is 

OPPORTUNITY. 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
Iturnaway. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

T answer not, and I return no more. 


Gold and Silver. 





SPEEOH 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOOKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
**Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
proved March 18, 1868, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 

nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp y 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

‘** Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
ncoin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie ——, ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
ited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“ Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the wsiens of 412; grains each, 
declared by the act agurever January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act su —— 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating coins 
of the United States,”’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

* Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives ee 
That allthe bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, princi, 
and interest, at tho option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its pee such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor ’— 


Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The concurrent resolution under consideration 
comes to us from the Senate with the —_ of a majority of 
that body, by a vote of 47 to 82. It is known as the Teller 
resolution, but it raises no new issue, inasmuch as it is identical 
in terms with the famous Stanley Matthews resolution of twenty 
years ago. 

The Matthews resolution passed the Senate January 25, 1878, 


yeas 42, nays 20, and the House of Representatives January 28, 

1878, = ee of 189 yeas to 79 nays. By these overwhelming 

ori in both branches Congress then declared anew the 

t of the Government ee the bonds of the United States, 

ver dollars of our each con- 

412} grains of standard silver, and avowed that such pay- 

ment was not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation of 
the rights of the public creditor. 

The Matthews resolution was supported in the House at that 
time by such eminent statesmen as Hon. William McKinley, now 
the Chief Executive; Hon. John G. Carlisle, late Secretary of the 
Treasury; Hon. J. Warren Keifer, afterwards S$ of the House; 
Hon. Charles Foster, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and others 
distinguished in public life. 

These honorable gentlemen then supported the resolution, but 
one of them, the present Chief Magistrate, has recently delivered 
a ane utterance antagonistic to the views he then main- 


Indeed, Mr. nee the original Matthews resolution was incor- 
porated by the Republican national cainpaign committee of 1894 
and 1896 in the rn campaign text-books for those years 
to show the friendly attitude of the ublican toward sil- 
ver. The bondholders of the country, however, have now become 
the preferred creditors of the Republican party, and that party 
now seeks to make them the preferred creditors of the nation. 
The outstanding bonded indebtedness of the Government on 
the ist of the present month, including the bonds issued in aid 
Ft construction of the Pacific railroads, amounted to $911,- 
These bonds, in express terms, are payable, at the option of the 
Government, either in silver or gold. A vote against the Teller 
resolution will be a vote in favor of paying them in gold alone, a 
vote against the right of the Treasury to make payment in silver. 
a — exact language of the bonds last issued by President 
eve : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1895. (1000. 
1925] FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 
1000) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No. — 





Are indebted to ——, or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled 
— for the resumption of ae approved four- 
nth, eighteen hundred and seventy ve, being one of the dascriptions of 
to authorize the 


bonds described in the act entitled “An act refunding of 
the national debt,” ons July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, as amended by act of January twen undred and 
seventy-one, and is redeemable at the States after the 
first day of February, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the stand 
ard value of the United States on said J " hundred 


8 
= on > with — in such 
ra our centum per annum, payable 
February, May Au st, an Hoveanber in each Tear. © principal and in- 
terest are exempt from peyment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form 7 or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 


BONDS PAYABLE IN COIN. 
the pacioct aqeoligel geld and tlven, te 
e perfect eq and silver. express } 
provide for payment in coin of the standard value of the United 
States as of date July 14, 1870. It is therefore obvious that Con- 
gress sought to + the rights of both the creditor and the 
Government by a definite stan of value for the pay- 
ment of bonded obligations. President Cleveland fully recog- 
nized the righ’ of the Government to pay the bonds in silver, and 
that in the issue of bonds to main the gold reserve he was 
etl ates that he opps fo Crag 
t wi remem for the 
privilege of issuing gold bonds, which was denied by the House 
on the 14th of February, 1895, by a vote of 120 yeas to 167 nays. 
In urging Congress to authorize the issue of gold bonds he in- 


authority, and about of the oe members of 
aaa the sat weoamesdamnde te eneranieds Diistatiaass 
ose were ves 
Cannon, HENDERSON, Hirt, Mars, and Horxrns, of Illinois; 
DOLLIVER, HENDERSON, Hutt, Hersurn, and Lacey, of Iowa; 
Grosvenor, NortHway, BromwE.t, and Van Voorais, of 
Ohio; Loup and Bowsgrs, of California; Broprrick and Curtis, 
sare and te and ee of Minnesota. 
r. a especially recall the masterful argument made by 

the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hepsurn] in opposition to the 
grant of authority to issue bonds. ong other things he 
said, addressing the Dem: side: 

Now you gentlemen eee to say in this authoritative way, with the 
authority of astatute, with thesilver to which you are thesilver that 
you are bound as honest men to maintain, to maintain bt-pa: power 


of—you now say that in the markets it is not to have the same paying 
a thar Deweitiens: party has been equally explicit in its utterances. It 
re The American people, from tradition and eee, Favor bimetallisr; 
an blican party demands the use of both gold and silver as stand 

sonny, atiboed aiemaitiamant under such provisions. to be determined 








a =_ * 
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as will secure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the yerchasing and debt-paying power of the , whether silver, 
gold, <p atall times be equal.” 

wal ere we are called upon now to declare that this dollar of ours— 




















































































oiieption has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money 
or other currency than id: and silver. But none of said interest-bearing 
obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid before maturity uniess 
at-such time United States notesshall be convertible into coin at the option of 


this silver dollar of ours—has not the same de power that a gold | the holder, or unless.at such time bonis of the United States bearing a lower 
dollar has. , not of gen .. who | rate of interest than the bonds ‘to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. 
a moments ago W I stand now and said that our ss | And the United States alsosolemnly pledges its faith to make provision at 
was payable in gold alone—I say, notso. There isnot an ey open of the | the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes 
United — the gold that may not honestly be paid in sil- } in coin. 
ver dollars, every creditor of the States knew that fact when he p a ' 
permitted himself to become a creditor of the Government. Foll the passage of this act, and in pursuance of the pur- 
Gentlemen c een ti Isay | pose of the dholdersto make the obligations of the Government 


payable in:coin only, came the act of July 14, 1870. That act au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to refund the entire indeli- 


en you ¢ that we have bereen-egens en : at wo = of the oe 6 _ permitted him to aemnenge coin 
governmental affairs—the officer—whodares not go beyon piain written | bonds redeemable in coin of the then present standard value for 
ae C ahennedhustrateh Uesendietaoeiaa totale about moral bli: | bonds then redeemable in lawful money. It is estimated by the 
we were Giscussing the maral o tions that be involved in ing able Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL], whose record for 
the statute of limitations. Ho said: “ What a ould | accuracy is unsurpassed, thatthe bondholders realized a profit of 


ttorney of a tion w 

refuse to plead the statute where he had a. sof Guty called?” 
Allagreed with him; and we can quite see tha’ pert 

a duty ST that kindwranta result, er-anightt reels, in bie Disbarssent, He was 

bound to plead the statute; he was bound to insist upon oO 

Why? Because he.actsin a fiduciary relation. And so it iswith an officer of 

the Government; and I insist that when action is thus dent, and when 

action is thus limited by law, it is to talk a moral obliga- 

tions, even if such existed in the case, where alternative is at all times 

preserved on the part of the Government to pay in coin—gold or silver. 


RIGHT TO PAY IN SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems hardly necessary to add anything to the 
citation which I have just © from the conclusive argument of 
the gentleman from Iowa fae Hersvusn]. He truly states that, 
under the law, every obligation of theGovernmentis payableeither 
in gold or silver dollars, save only the gold certificate. That fact 
being conceded, asit was by Mr. Cleveland when he sought author- 
ity to issue gold bonds, it follows that any action of Congress which 
seeks by construction to make coin obligations payable in gold 
only is equally obnoxious with the proposition pending in 1895 to 
authorize the issue of gold bonds. The Teller resolution simply 
reaffirms the option of the Government to pay its bonds in silver 
dollars, and that'the restoration of the coinage of silver coins as a 
legal tender to pay the bonds “is not in violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 

If, therefore, we have the right, as was clearly shown by the 
gentleman from Iowa,.to pay bonds in silver, the conclusion is 
inevitable that we should have the to coin the silver with 
which to pay'them. In other words, it is illogical, and I might 
say absurd, to assert the right of payment in silver and yet at the 
same time deny the Government the privilege of coining the sil- 
ver to make’payment. <A vote, therefore, against fhe Teller reso- 
lution is a vote not only in opposition to the exercise of the option 
of the Government to pay bonds in silver dollars, but also in oppo- 
sition to such coinage as will enable the Government to procure 
the silver dollars necessary to meet the obligation. 

This interpretation is warranted by the position of the 
honorable Senator who introduced the resolution in the Senate. 
In a colloquy with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] 
the purpose of the resolution is thus concisely stated: 

Mr. Spoongr. I ask the Senator whether he means to be understood by the 
resolution as saying that it will be in consonance with public faith for the 
Government to the mints for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 


SS and pay in those dollars as a legal tender the principal of 
e bon 

Mr. TELLER. The Government absolutely has a right under the law, and 
& moral right that can not be questioned, in my —— 

Mr. Spooner. Is not that w this resolution is intended to mean? 

Mr. TELLER. That is what I intended it to mean. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING BOND ISSUES. 


It may be well in this connection, Mr. Speaker, to state as 
briefly as may be practicable the history of our bonded obliga- 
tions. ee war it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment to issue to aid in securing revenue to maintain its 
armies in the field. Most of the bonds, amounting to many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, were payable in la money. The 
5-20 consols, amounting to eight hundred and forty-five millions, 
and aboutseven hundred and — millions of other currency, 
were practically used as money. ey were redeemable in lawful 
money, which consisted of gold, silver, and greenbacks. 

During the years immediately succeeding the war the attention 
of the people was wholly absorbed in questions connected with 
reconstruction, and the bondholders, who had purchased our bonds 


about $706,000,000 by the change thus made in the terms of pay- 
ment from lawful-money bonds to coin bonds. 

The next. step in the aes establish a gold standard was 
taken in the coinage act of February 12, 1873, which made gold 
the standard of value and dropped the silver dollar from the coin- 
age of ourmints. Thereafter the silver dollar could not be coined 
as provided by the act of January 18, 1837, which authorized the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, and made'the silver dollar a legal tender for the payment 
of all obligations of the Government. 

Following the act of 1873, which was passed without the atten- 
tion of the people having been challenged to its purpose and effect, 
came the act of January 14, 1875, commonly known as the ‘‘re- 
sumption act.” 

The ‘resumption act” authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under certain conditions, to issue bonds to procure coin with 
which to maintain resumption, the bonds to be issued under the 
limitations of the act of July 14, 1870. The act.of July 14, 1870, 
as I have heretofore stated, authorized coin bonds. 

The act of February 12, 1873, dropping the silver dollar from 
the coinage, was the first pronounced hostile movement to silver, 
and provoked a storm of opposition which finally culminated in a 
partial remonetization of silver by the passage, over the veto of 
President Hayes, of the act of February 28, 1878, known as the 
Bland-Allison Act. The Bland-Allison Act remained upon the 
statute book until the Fifty-first Congress, when it was repealed 
by the Sherman Act of July 14, 1890, the entire Democratic vote 
in both House and Senate being cast in opposition to the Sherman 
Act. The purchasing clause of the Sherman law was unconili- 
tionally repealed by the act of November 1, 1893, since which 
time there has been no authority to coin silver dollars, except such 
as are necessary to redeem and retire the Sherman notes. 

The act repealing the Sherman law without providing for other 
recognition of silver was the last of a series of enactments un- 
friendly to silver and intended to establish more firmly the gold 
standard. 

Torecapitulate, I may say that the essential and successive steps 
inimical to silver were the change of lawful-money bonds to coin 
bonds; then the establishment of the gold standard and discon- 
tinuance of the coinage of silver dollars, which left gold available 
only for payment; and finally, the Treasury construction giving 
to holders of coin obligations the right to elect the coin in which 

yment should be made. Silver by legislation and construction 

1as thus been shorn of redemptive functions under the existing 
monetary system. 
OPPOSITION TO GOLD STANDARD. 


In opposing the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law I said on this floor, August 25, 1893: 

The unconditional repeal of the Sherman Act means the unconditional 
surrender of silver. 

Sir, this prophecy, made at.a time when many friends of silver 
were urging the unconditional repeal of that law, has already 
accomplished its fulfillment in so far as existing legislation is 
involved. The rejection of the Teller resolution will only add 
another blow to the blows which have heretofore been dealt 
against silver. 

In the same debate I expressed the opinion that— 






















i een ; The enterprise,the energy, the business sagacity,and the genius of the 
ene backs at 40 to 60 cents on the dollar measured b &# COIN | 4 merican sonia, sustained as they are by the alm: st illimitabie natural re- 
a ; sought to make them payable in coin only. or this | sources of the Republic, will yet achieve a triumph for the double standard—- 


purpose what is known as the “Act to strengthen the public 

credit,” approved March 18, 1869, was enacted. That act, which 

Mate the first act approved by President Grant, is in the following 
8: 


¢ That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 
© discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle conflict- 
ing questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obliga. 
peed, have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith 


the gold and silver money of the Constitution. 


That prediction, Mr. Speaker, will be vindicated in part in the 
élections of 1898 and achieve a final triumph in the campaign of 
1900, 


Mr. Speaker, on August 25, 1893, continuing the discussion in 
opposition to the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, without conditions, I submitted some further objections to 
that measure as being designed to fasten upon the country more 
strongly asingle gold standard. I declared then that asingle gold 

dincreases the demand for gold because it imposes a double 


United , 
alent of all the. Obligations of ¢ eo to the payment in sete or its equiv 
8s United States notes. and of all the interest-bearing tions of the 
United States, except in eases where the law authorizing the 
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duty upon gold as a money metal. The increased demand there- 
fore enhances its value, as is shown by the result of the action of 
foreign countries in demonetizing silver. If, then, the United 
States, by legislation, shall devolve upon gold alone the sole duty 
of measuring and exchanging values, it will necessarily still fur- 
ther appreciate its value by increasing the demand for it. 

The result logically follows that the United States and other 
single gold standard countries will be ceaselessly engaged in the 
effort to increase their gold resources in order to maintain a gold 
standard; and thus disasters will multiply and followin the wake 
of the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act. If the annual production of gold were ample to meet 
the requirements of a single gold standard, this action would not 
of course be followed by industrial disaster; but the annual sup- 
ply of gold is utterly inadequate to. meet the wants of the civi- 

ized governments of the world as a money metal. 

Continuing, Mr. Speaker, among other things I also then de- 
clared that— 

The adoption of a single gold standard by the United States will result 
in alower wage for labor, the depreciation of farm values, farm products, and 
property of nearly all kinds, even if our population should remain as at pres- 
ent and there should be no expansion in the volume of trade and commerce. 
That industrial disturbances would follow the adoption of such a policy 
becomes more apparent when it is remembered that the average annual in- 
crease of our population ranges from one million to one and a half million, 
and that the enterprise and tireless energy of our people are constantly ex- 
ploring and discovering new fields for the investment of capital and the em- 
ployment of labor. The addition to the volume of our circulating medium 
under the provisions of the Sherman law has been $150,669,459, or about $50,- 
000,000 annually, being less than $1 per capita; and yet it is pro by the 
Wilson bill (Sherman repeal bill) to strike down the law authorizing this an- 
nual increase without offering any substitute therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say in passing, that, incidental to these leg- 
islative acts hostile to silver, was the veto of what was known as 
the ‘‘seigniorage bill,” which provided for the coinage of about 
$55,000,000 of seigniorage, or profit on the silver bullion purchased 
under the Sherman law. Even this attempt to extend limited 
recognition to silver was antagonized by President Cleveland. It 
affords me pleasure to say that I voted for that measure, and sub- 
sequently voted to pass it over the President’s veto, but it failed 
to secure the two-thirds majority required by the Constitution. 

SECRETARY FOSTER’S TREASURY CONSTRUCTION. 

It is proper also, in this summary of cumulative measures which 
have been enacted in the interest of the gold standard, to advert 
briefly to the order of Secretary Foster of October 14, 1891, in- 
structing the assistant treasurer at Boston to ‘‘redeem Treasury 
notes in gold.” 

Under this construction the Secretary of the Treasury abdi- 
cated his high functions and gave to the holders of Treasury notes 
the right to elect as to the ccin in which payment should be made. 
The holders of these notes of course elected to demand gold, 
and in my opinion that pernicious construction was the occasion 
of the raids upon the Treasury gold reserve which resulted in the 
issue of $262,815,400 of bonds to maintain the gold standard. 

Secretary Foster and the Republican party assumed to rest this 
sinister policy upon that provision of the Sherman law which de- 
clares it to be “the established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
oo legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be provided by 
aw.’ 


The “parity,” in the opinion of the Republican party, can only 


be maintained by discriminating against silver. Such has been 
the policy pursued by all Administrations since the order of Sec- 
retary Foster was made in 1891. To maintain the “ parity,” so 
called, silver was first denied coinage privileges at our mints. 
Responding somewhat, however, to the indignant protests of the 
people, as a result of the passage of the act of 1873, Congress re- 
stored silver in part only to monetary privileges by the Bland- 
Allison Act. That act was subsequently repealed by the Sherman 
law, which dealt silver the deadliest blow of the century, by treat- 
ing it as a mere commodity. Not only this, Mr. Speaker, but 
silver is further degraded by this Treasury construction which 
denies it redemption privileges in its relation to Treasury notes 
and other like forms of Government obligations. 

Sir, how can the ‘‘ parity” between gold and silver be more cer- 
tainly upheld than by dealing with both coins upon equal terms? 
The law clothes both with full legal-tender powers, and under 
that authority they should be charged with equal duties and equal 
responsibilities. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, as I declared upon a former occasion in 
this body, of no other way properly to ‘“‘ maintain the parity” 
than by affording each coin an equal eet, to discharge the 
coin obligations imposed upon the Treasury of the United States. 
Iam utterly at a loss to understand that policy which, professing 
friendship for silver, proclaims a ‘‘ parity,” and yet denies to one 
of the two coins the privilege of exercising its full legal-tender 
qualifications. : 

Such a discrimination necessarily operates to make one coin 
virtually redeemable in the other, and to enhance unduly the 
value of the coin in whose favor the discrimination is exercised. 
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The effect of such a policy is to devolve upon gold alone the duty 
of performing redemptive functions, and this duty necessarily op- 
erates to enhance its value, and thereby discriminates against 
silver and depreciates its value. 

The logical result is a high measure of value. That is to say, 
the proper equilibrium between money and property is disturbed, 
Dear money and low-priced commodities are inevitable, because 
more property and more commodities are required to purchase 
the dear dollar than under a fair measure of value, just alike to 
the creditor and the debtor. The gold dollar as a sole measure of 
value is more grasping in its demands upon the products of our 
farms, our mines, and our manufactories than would be the old- 
time measure of value consisting of both gold and silver dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the ‘‘ parity ” between money and pro having 
been thus unbalanced by a single gold measure of value, the con- 
clusion can not be escaped that in order to such ‘ parity,” 
disturbed since 1873, we must first restore the ae * between 
gold and silver. This result can be accomplished only by admit- 
ting gold and silver to free and unlimited coinage privileges at 
our mints at the ratio of 16 to1. To this policy 1 am committed 
by seven distinct votes for free coinage during my Con, ional 
service since 1882. Weshall thus swell the volume of metallic 
money, and consequently can safely enlarge the volume of credit 
money, both of which are essential to restore prices to their normal 
level and revive our industries. When this policy shall be fully 
reestablished under the in Democratic Administration, in 
connection with the policy of gal expenditure and enlarged 
foreign markets, the hum of busy industry will again be heard 
and prosperity will return to all the people. 

PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


But, Mr. Speaker, time fails me for the further discussion of the 
monetary situation. I must hasten to a conclusion. I desire, 
however, to invite attention very briefly to the recent utterances 
of President McKinley and his distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr.Gage. Mr. Gage, in December last, appeared before 
the House Committee on Banking and en at the outset 
of his remarks submitted the following propositions, which I quote 
in his exact language: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: The objects I have in 
mind in the series of provisions offered by me are four in number: 

1. To commit the country more aenrey to the gold standard, remove, 


as far as possible, doubts and fears on t point, and thus strengthen the 
credit of the United States both at home and abroad. 

2. To strengthen the Treasury in relation to its demand liabilities, in which 
are included greenbacks, notes, and the incidental obligation to 
maintain on a parity, through a with gold, so far as may be 
necessary, the present large volume of silver certificates and silver dollars. 

3. To do this in such a way as not to contract the volume of circulation in 
the hands of the peopl: 


4. To take an initial ste toward a system of bank-note issues without the 

conditional deposit of public bonds as security therefor. 
. Mr. Speaker, that was a bold avowal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in favor of substituting national-bank notes for green- 
backs and other forms of Treasury notes and of establishing stil] 
more firmly the rigors of the existing gold standard. The propo- 
sition contemplates conferring upon national banks the sole power 
to issue paper money. For atime many of our Republican friends 
were disposed to criticise the Secretary, and even so distinguished 
a Republican as Senator FrY£ in a recent interview declared in 
substance that the Secretary was more of a banker than a poli- 
tician. In other words, while his position might be correct, it 
was not expedient thus publicly to avow it. 

I commend the Secretary, however, for his candor, even though 
Iunhesitatingly challenge the wisdom of his position. He has com- 
pelied the timid and hesitating members of the Republican party 
to follow his leadership. 

He has all the advantages of the logic of the Republican plset- 
form to sustain his ition. That p atforma declared for a con- 
tinuance of the existing gold standard until such time as an inter- 
national ement could be secured to restore bimetallism. 

The Wolcott commission has just returned to the United States 
thoroughly disappointed and discredited in itsmission. Its efforts 
to secure an international agreement proved futile and unavailing. 
It follows, therefore, that by the terms of the St. Louis platform 
the Republican party must continue the existing gold standar:!: 
and in order to do this it must be intrenched and strengthen*1 
wherever it has been shown to be weak and vulnerable. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is consistent, candid, and courageo"s, 
if not politic, in his interpretation of the Republican national 
platform. His leadership, sustained as it now is by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, will undoubtedly, so far as executive action is involve, 
**more firmly establish the gold standard.” But there is one com- 
pensating consolation—it will at the same time more cer!ainly 
overthrow the Republican _. Many seats on the Republican 
side of this Chamber will be vacated as a result of the, coming 
cam } 

I congratulate the Secre of the Treasury u the distin- 
guished accession which has recently made to the ranks of 
gold monometallism. The President, in his New York speech of 
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the 27th instant, made before the members of the National Manu- | resentation which she has — the floor of this House. [Laugh- 
facturers’ Association, was eloquent and fluent in commendation | ter and applause on the Republican os Mr. Chairman, I 
of the existing gold standard. I quote the following excerpt | should not have descended to any personal allusions at this time 
from his memorable address: if it had not pleased the would-be distinguished gentleman from 

The money of the United States is and must forever be unquestioned and | Kansas [Mr. Simpson] to make allusions personal to myself. He 


unassailable. If doubts remain, they must be removed. If weak places are | seems to think that there is some fault with my ancestry; that I 
cers Pammet ate eae gen thing should ever tempt us— | have Hessian blood in me. I remember, sir, having read that at 
through a legal technicality. the close of the American Revolution, when the patriotic citizens 


y 
Whatever may be the language of the contract, the United States will dis- | of this country had succeeded in throwing off the British yoke, 
charge all of its obligations in the currency recognized as the best through: | one of the first things they did was to deport out of the country a 
out the civilized world at the times of payment. : : S ‘ AS : 
Nor will we ever consent that the wages of labor or its frugal savings | large number of traitors, tories, and other rascals, together with 
shall be scaled down by permitting payment in dollars of less value than the | two regiments of Sir Henry Clinton’s British soldiers, to the 
dollars accepted as the best in every enlightened nation of the earth. neighboring province of New Brunswick; and I am reliably 
__, _ CORGL WEIR. oo informed, upon the authority of the Congressional Directory, that 
Mr. Speaker, the position of the President, reenforced asit is by | the gentleman from Kansas himself was born in the Province of - 
the Secretary of the Treasury and oa pate associates on this | New Brunswick. [Laughter and applause, ) 
floor and in the other body, removes all doubtastotheexact nature; For my own ancestry, Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to 
of the issue to be fought to a conclusion in the ensuing aneeens. make. My ancestors were all residents of this country, and nearly 
The issue is gold monometallism against bimetallism. The | all residents of New Jersey, at the outbreak of the war of the 
President voices the challenge of the controlling sentiment of his | Revolution. So far as I have traced the matter there were cer- 
own party and the great holders of idle capital to the producers of | tainly four, and probably five, of the male ancestors whose blood 
wealth in this country. The Democratic party accepts the gauge | I have the honor to share who enlisted in the armies of the Revolu- 
of battle thus tendered, and will fight it out aggressively along | tion and fought bravely during that war. There was one who 






















































































this line until the close of the polls in November, 1900. ., | Was too young to secure enlistment; he went forth as a drummer 
It remains to be seen whether the “ of the contract” | boy and beat the time to which the soldiers of the Revolution 
is to be ruthlessly and lawlessly ed and the bonds of the | marched. And he whose name I have the honor to bear—whose 


United States paid in “‘currency recognized as the best through- | Christian name and surname are mine—enlisted as a boy of less 
out the civilized world at the times of payment.” Upon this issue | than 16 years under the banner of Washington and fought until 
we shall go to the country and appeal to the conscience and judg- | the close of the Revolution. [Applause. ] 
ment of the people. _ There were Hessians em sel in the British armies; and the 
I invite the attention of the eae from Iowa [Mr. Hzp- | excuse I make for them is that they came here to fight us not be- 
BURN] to the present attitude of the President in respect to the | cause they believed in oppressing a people who sought independ- 
terms upon which our bonded obligations should be discharged. | ence, but because their necessities were such that they were obliged 
The gentleman from Iowa, in the remarks from which I quoted | to hire their fighting abilities to the British Sovereign. It is true 
so liberally, declared, in 1895, ‘‘ that there is no moral obligation | that many of them remained upon the soil of this country. Some 
that rests upon the Government outside the limitations of law.” | of them deserted the unrighteous cause in which they had en- 
The official head of his party now takes issue with that position, | listed. Some of them settled in New Jersey at the close of the 
and proposes to override the “‘language of the contract” in order | war; and, sir, they joined with the people of this country—in 
that payments may be made in goldalone. Will the gentleman | New Jersey and in other States—in subduing the wilderness, in 
from Iowa, in the great contest so rapidly approaching, still adhere | working upon the farms and in the forests and the mines, and thus 
to the written contract, or will he be found on the side of the so- | contributed their share in building up this country’s greatness. 
called ‘‘moral obligations,” which, in the = of President Mc-| And when the time of troublecame in 1861, when that fiery con- 


ee teeeat to be paid in the dollar of the highest | flict opened, the descendants of these Hessians enlisted in the 
bullion value at the time of payment? — armies of the Union and did their share of the fighting that was 
Mr. Speaker, this is a newrule of action, for the benefit of bond- | needed to save the Union, with all its blessings, to us and to poster- 


holders, that was not applied when the Government discharged | ity. [Applause.] And, sir, I think that after this, the American 
its obligations to the men who maintained its supremacy and up- Soaie having reaped the benefits which came in part from tho 
held its flag upon fields of battle. It is the domination of the | efforts and abilities of the descendants of the Hessian mercenaries, 
‘higher law” doctrine which would, if enlarged in its scope, | having accepted them as citizens and as soldiers, having had our 
tend to recognize lawbreakers as —, and worthy citizens. | armies swelled by that means, the American people are now es- 
Will the ee oe gentleman from Iowa be heard in the su- | topped from casting slurs upon the Hessian soldiers who fought 
preme contest of 1900 in resounding tones summoning Republicans | against the colonists in the war of the Revolution, but who set- 
to stand for the integrity of the contract and against this latest | tled in this country at its close. [Applause.] 
revelation of the “‘higher law” theory of spoliation? 
ton tee een eprops es portal = of oe Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me now to enter upon any 
—r 7 uf . he atetherghane with bonahold. 7h hich encomium of my native and beloved State of New Jersey. Her svil 
distinction ee arverd Of Republican | . stic © High | is rich with every memory of the Revolution. It is t:.6 that some 
Sir in the eee mere apeiron toes shall = — "~ the | of the New Jersey militia, and some of the militia of other States, 
manufacturers. the bondholders, the millionaires ced other favor. | Wee 20t always equal to the occasion in the time of peril. But 
ten of dhameiiieethnn rg re i a. ates . os the 1, what has the gentleman to say about the Jerseymen and the men 
Sesuerianll ao ae weatth Sn alike aero, #7 | from the other colonies who enlisted and gave their services to 
Gorcsduelt it G@une of ee hen time of SOF | Washington and held true to him in all times of peril, privation, 
2s cee oe D time of war. | and disaster, and with him achieved American independence, in 
The issueis not doubtful. The cause of the people will triumph! 


NEW JERSEY'’S PATRIOTISM. 


spite of the efforts of those who afterwards were sent to settle the 
colony of New Brunswick? What has the gentleman to say of 
A Defense of New Jersey. the battles of Trenton and Monmouth and Princeton and Spring- 
field? mesg 
Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to live in a town where Wash- 
ington and his beleaguered army made their headquarters during 
one of the trying winters of the Revolution. From the windows 
of Morristown we look out upon the bills back of the town where 
fortifications were built by Washington and where the winter 
SPBEBOH camps of his army were built. We have been taught to revere 
the memory of those who achieved our independence, and the 


or 
sneers of the gentleman from Kansas can not cause me to have 
HON. MAHLON PITNEY, less respect for their memory. 


Her Patriotism—The Issues Involved in Her Recent Elections—Regulation of 
Corporations—‘ Prosperity ’—The Issues of 1896—The Teller Resolution: Its 
Purpose and Effect—A Word About Attorney-General Griggs. 


OF NEW JERSEY, on ny ce agers fit to age ae patriotism of a 

eo ew Jersey. will not say with what poor grace such an 

In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, attack comes een the gentleman, who was entertained most hos- 

Thursday, February 3, 1898. pitably a few years ago in one of the great cities of New Jursey, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and | 02 which occasion he was outspoken in praise of the city and of 

paving under consideration the bill (H. R. 7441) making appropriations for | the State. But I want to say to the gentleman that at the out- 

, cations, etc.— break of the rebellion, out of 98,806 men in the whole State who 

Mr. PITNEY said: were able-bodied and fit for military service, 88,305 were found 

Mr. Cuarrman: I want it distinctly understood that I have no | inthe Union Army. [Applause.] 

particular fault to find with the great State of Kansas. We are RECENT NEW JERSEY ELECTIONS. 


reliably informed that the State of Kansas is “all right.” But I But the gentleman says, referring to the recent politics of my 
have deepest sympathy with that State by reason of the rep- | State, as he is accustomed to refer to a great many subjects about 
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which he has no information [laughter], that the misdeeds of the 
Democratic party were not in question in the campaign of 1893. 
As to this,I will simply say that in New Jersey, as elsewhere, 
there are Democrats and there are other Democrats. The mis- 
deeds which were the direct issue in 1893 and also in 1895 were 
the deeds of the party organization, of its officeholders, and of the 
dominant clique among its leaders. The honest rank and file of 
the Democratic party were not responsible for those misdeeds, and 
thousands of true Democrats, in 1893 and in su uent years, 
have united with the Republican party in rebuking the misdeeds 
of the Democratic misleaders and in righting the wrongs which 
were done in the name of the Democratic party and to the dis- 
credit of that party and of the State. 

I could tell the gentleman how, in the gubernatorial campai 
of 1889, the chairman of the Democratic State committee, who 
was the close friend of the Democratic candidate for governor, 
both of them being residents of Hudson County, gave out on the 
Friday preceding the election that that county would give the 
Democratic ticket 8,000 majority. But then the chairman learned 
that the estimates of the Republican organization conceded a 
Democratic majority of 8,000 for Hudson County, and still claimed 
that the State would go Republican; whereupon the Democratic 
chairman revised his estimate and declared that Hudson County 
would give 13,000 majority for the Democratic ticket. 

I could tell the gentleman how that prediction was verified on 
the night of election by the return of 13,000 and a little over as 
the Democratic majority in Hudson County; and how it was de- 
veloped afterwards by proof that put the matter beyond dispute 
that at least 8,000 of that majority was made up of fraudulent 
ballots. I could tell him how more than forty election officers 
were indicted and convicted of fraud in connection with that elec- 
tion and sentenced to imprisonment, three-fourths of whom were 
Democratic officeholders; how a legal contest was kept up for 
more than a year in the courts of the State for the pospose of 
keeping these criminals out of State prison, and when finally their 
conviction was sustained by the court of last resort, the same 
Democratic governor in whose interest the election frauds had 
been committed, together with his colleagues on the board of 
pardons, all of whom were the appointees of Democratic govern- 
ors, did, at the request of the same Democratic chairman who had 
given out the remarkable estimates, and who had acted as their 
counsel, release all those criminals from imprisonment in one day, 
and without any petition from citizens of the State or any recom- 
mendation from the court before whom they had been convicted. 

Some of these matters were made an issue in the fall election of 
1892, but the entire Democratic ticket was elected by the ‘‘ Cleve- 
land tidal wave,” although the Democratic candidate for governor 
ran 7,000 votes behind the Presidential ticket. In the same elec- 
tion it is well understood some sort of compact was made between 
the Democratic organization and the proprietors of a few of the 
race tracks in the State, who were making great fortunes by con- 
ducting their tracks in violation of law and who desired further 
legislation in their interest, such as to protect them from prosecu- 
tion. Asa result of this coalition a majority of the Democratic 
legislature which was chosen in 1892 was favorable to the race- 
track owners, and in defiance of public sentiment they laws 
which practically absolved the race-track magnates from all re- 
straint. The same legislature passed the “‘ coal-combine bill,” con- 
cerning which I informed the gentleman a few oy age. I have 
been told that some Democratic members of that legislature who 
hesitated to support the bill were assured that it was a party meas- 
ure and that the party would reap a benefit through some expected 
contributions from the coal combine to the party organization. 

These misdeeds, with many others which I have not time to 
recall, were in issue before the people of New Jersey in the elec- 
tion of 1893, and contributed to bring about the unprecedented 
majority of 23,000 votes which the Republican legislative ticket 
received that fall. 

Then followed the attempted steal of the senate, 
in by the Democratic State organization and by every ocratic 
senator. The attempt was thwarted only by the decision of the 
supreme court of New Jersey. I have already told the gentleman 
what verdict the people of that State gave in 1894, and what ver- 
dict they gave in 1895. The gentleman says that “the misdeeds 
of the Democratic party were not inissue.” I have alreadystated 
that they were the misdeeds of those who were in control of the 
Democratic party and who prostituted it to those base uses. 
Thousands, and even tens of thousands, of true Democrats, of in- 
dependent Democrats, had no hesitation in teenie en 
leaders of their party in those campaigns and in ing to roll 
up great majorities for the Republican ticket. And the unsavory 
proceedings of the “old gang” were the direct and distinct issue 
in our State elections in the years 1893 and 1895. 

The gentleman says that the former laws have not been re- 
pealed. I do not, of course, intend to follow out the specific acts 
of legislation in subsequent years. But I do know that the 
former practice of selling legislation in the alleged interest of the 


cipated 
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Democratic party has been most strongly and effectively rebuked 
over and over again by the people of ew Jereey [applause on the 
blican side}, and so effectively that the has been 
broken up and the things which formerly happened are no longer 

I will tall the aati tenet indies Smmpson] 

e 4 IN] somethin 

more sient tee epaes teewioed tu con erueterial . 
1895. It was found, as a result of a 

under the old “ ring” — i 
ture in the statehouse, every article that was needed for its equip- 
ment, the contracts for ventilators, for office fixtures, for desks, 
indeed everything, was subject to a “‘divvy” in the interest of 
some member or members of the partyin . There was found 
to be fraud in nearly every transaction relating to public supplies. 
There was fraud in the furniture. Some went into the private 
offices of the “leaders” of the party. There was fraud in the coal 
that was purchased to heat the statehouse. 

There was fraud in the soap and scrubbing brushes, which ought 
to have kept the building physically clean at least. was 
fraud, Mr, Chairman, even in the very flagstaff on the top of the 
Statehouse. It ought to have cost, on the most liberal es 


timate, 
not wean Bye and yet did cost, being supplied by a favored 
contractor, the sum of 


} 1,350. So that even ‘‘Old Glory,” with 
her stars and stripes, could not float over the Statehouse of the 
State of New Jersey without being compelled to pay a tribute of 
$750 to this ring who controlled the administration of affairs in 
the State. [Applause on the Republican side. } 


REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


Now, the gentleman from Kansas I will not say “ howls,” but 
“‘ gently whispers” about trusts. [Laughter.] Hedoes not, how- 
ever, define what he means by that term. He seems to apply it 
to every successful business enterprise. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I do not intend to follow him in his rambling talk. The 
general question of “‘ trusts” is a broad one, into which I do not 
propose at this time toenter. Iam not called m to defend any 
corporation which violates the laws or the rights of the people. 
But I will simply = word with reference to the c on 
laws of my State. ose corporation laws are free to all. The 
humblest citizens can erganize a legitimate business rte 
and have it carried on under the law as a corporation without 
fear of groundless or unreasonable attack from such as the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas (interrupting). Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PITNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I will read where I got my informa- 
tion in reference to trusts. 

Mr. PITNEY. Oh, well, I can not permit the gentleman to put 
in any more documents, He ought to append them as an exhibit 
to his own remarks, 


I know that the c 


tions of New Jersey employ a very lar 
number of men at satisfactory , and the pougha of ioe oe. 


sey, while they will ish wrongdoing in the greatest - 
tion as well as in the meanest thief, will not join in any Sow 


against a corporation or a business enterprise simply because it is 
a corporation. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Will the gentleman permit me? 
Does the gentleman think that the organizers of the sugar trust or 
any other trust combine for the benevolent purpose of lowering 
the price of the article that they produce? 

Mr. PITNEY. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Does the gentleman think that the 
sugar trust, or any other trust organized — to protect the 
product of their manufacture, combine for re of lower- 
ing the price to the general public? Does. he that is their 
benevolent papoose 

Mr. PIT . I believe that no organization is made for put- 
poses of business, either in the form of a partnership or of a corpo- 
ration, unless the people who associate themselves aoe ae 
to make more money than they could separately, and I e 
that they can not it unless they offer some inducement t» 
the ple to whom they sell their commodities. They have to 
sell their commodities for prices which people are willing to pay. 
I do not know how it may be with sugar, but I do know how it 
has been with oil. a of the much-hated Standard Oil 
trust has been very m reduced in cost to the consumer and 
the quay has been very much improved since the trust was 
organized. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Another instance—— 

Mr. PITNEY. I donot care to hear any other instances from 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

. SIMPSON of Kansas. This is important. 

Mr. PITNEY. I do not yield, not because the 
Kansas is not interesting when he gets on this 
time does not permit, and it is not 


from 
but because 
necessary to answer his inqui- 








timate or its manage- 
ws ktlmta ing? athe Sits of New Tesey We aijicatat 
the courts of the and there are not, in any in the 
Union, courts which stand or judges who stand higher 
than those of ion See. ‘* Jersey justice” is the synonym for 


justice the Union, 

ae they regulate corporate in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. , they them by means of the 
very thing which is the of special attack of the Popu- 
listic . ‘government by injunction.” Whenever any frauds 
are CO Sioll alithen willie © cumpanaiiien: try ite oflinens ot its 
majority inst the , down to the hum 


stockholders against 

citizen who owns a yarn dollars’ worth of -—_ +e 
wrongs are y corporation agains public in 
haere of trade, or otherwise in violation of the laws and of the 
duty that they owe to the public, applieation is made to a court 
of equity, which has jurisdiction for the purpose, and the court 
does not stay its strong right arm, butallows an injunction against 
the unlawful proceeding. Yet I haveno doubt that in the next 

campaign we shall hear a from Kansas ps Smup- 

s0N] and others who think him howling against ‘‘ govern- 

ment by injunction” as one of the modern iniquities. 

Mr. SI ON of Kansas. You will. 

Mr. PITNEY. Lhave nodoubt; but in factit is one of the old, 
old fashioned ways of preventing injustice and doing justice be- 
tween citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose these iniquitous corporations, if they 
are iniquitous—the corporations w prey upon “ bleeding Kan- 
sas”—might have been formed under the laws of any one of a 
dozen States in the Union. I dare say they might have been 
formed in Kansas or in California. e of them have been 
formed in New Jersey. Im so far as they obey the law they are 
entitled to the ion of the law, in so far as the courts 
of New Jersey are concerned they will get that protection the 
same as the humblest citizen gets it. hen they transcend the 
law and violate it they are held to account by the courts of New 
J 7 the same as the meanest among the citizens of New Jersey 
is held. 

At the present time the greatest business enterprises and under- 
takings are carried on by corporations. Until there isa social 
revolution—of which, indeed, the gentleman seems desirous, for 
his doctrines lead us direct to socialism—corporate organizations 
will continue to exist. The gentleman from Kansas and others 
like him would gain more by proposing reasonable measures of 
regulations for the government of c tions than by denounc- 
ing every such organization as an int quity. So far as New Jer- 
sey is concerned, I know that in Newark, in Paterson, in New 
Brunswick, and in many smaller manufacturing towns hundreds 
and thousands of men receive from the corporations which the 
gentleman is assailing their daily and weekly es for their hon- 
est toil, and are willing to thank God that something is preserved 
to them of the institutions of the country. 

NEW JERSEY'’S PROSPERITY. 

And now a word about ‘‘ prosperity.” The gentleman says New 
Jersey peace. hy, previous to the election of 1896—- 

Mr.$ of Kansas (interrupting). The gentleman will 
not say that I said New Jersey was not rous. 

Mr. PITNEY. gentleman said the whole country was far 
from prosperous, only excepting Kansas, and that the farmers par- 
ticularly were not prosperous. Why, in the city of Paterson, for 
three or four years preceding McKinie y’s election, there were thou- 
sands of men either out of employment or working on short time 
or at reduced wages. 

In the city of Trenton there were thousands of in a simi- 
lar plight. In Newark more particularly, and in New Brunswick, 
there were great numbers of such men. Now, almost without 
exception, they are employed. Previous to the election of 1896 
the farmers of New Jersey were in straits. Why was this? It 
was largely because in the fac towns the men who work for 
wages were out of employment. ey bought less wheat. They 
7 less mone —> a oes mutton, so _— See — 

ess milk, es, peac. than they previously bought 

before the t of Benjamin Harrison in 1892, and therefore the 
farmer was suffering. 

Since the election of 1896 a yorener ae has returned in New Jer- 
sey very much more quickly and fully 
want to say to the gen’ from Kansas [Mr. Surrson 
his friend from Delaware [Mr. Hanpy], who had something to 
say upon the subject the other day, that in the campaign of 1896, 


80 far as my district was concerned, we did not hold owt any 
bright of the immediate return of rity. On the 
con ,» I said, and said plainly, that the the country 
had in the three years inning with 1893 could not be 


restored or repaired in three months; that it could not be restored 
or repaired in three years nor in six years. 
THE ISSUE OF 1896. 


And as to the issue in the election of 1896, everybody knew that 
success meant a Republican tariff, and so the tariff 
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question was not much debated. The question that was debated 
was the money question, and I repeat, sir, that in that campaign 
every class, every person who was discontented, every person 
who was out of employment, every person who was in debt, every 
person who was 
argument that the restoration of the free coinage of silver would 
enable him to scale down his obligations and pay his debts in 


















ssatisfied, was appealed to with the specious 


reciated money. 
eCHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 
Mr. PITNEY. Iwould like the gentleman to yield me ten min- 


utes 


more. 
Mr. HEMENWAY. I yield the oem ten minutes. 
Mr. PITNEY. Disguised or undisguised, that was the appeal 


made to them, and I want to repeat, for the credit of the people 
of New era 


that a I, 
oonrulinrbe majorities. 


well as of the people of the United States, that 
ing fully weighed and debated, was rejected by 


Now, it is true, Mr. Chairman, that in the election of 1897—I 


hope the gentleman will be patient and listen to me—that in the 
election of 1897 in New Jersey the Republican majority was re- 
duced. Thirty thousand Democrats—true Democrats—had voted 
for McKinley in 1896. In 1897 many of them were brought back 
to their 
there were only county officers and members of the legislature to 
be elected. Besides, the leaders of the Popocratic organization 
did not dare to make the fight upon the silver issue. 
trary, they pointed to the silence of the party in New York, to 
the strad 
in Maryland, and they said: 


party. There was no national issue directly involved; 
On the con- 
e Mr. GorMAN had put into the Democratic platform 


Thesilver question is dead, and isno longeran issue. You Democrats who 


yom against your party on the silver issue can now come back; silver is 


And in this way they so misled the voters of New Jersey that 


in a very light vote the Republican majority was only about 9,000. 


THE ISSUE OF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
But, Mr. Chairman, when in the next election it is demonstrated 


that the success of the so-called Democratic party means the suc- 
cess of free silver, that it means we shall have the national obli- 
gations paid in depreciated coin, and shall have public and private 
obligations, including the wages of labor and the pension of the 


old soldier, the savings-bank account, and the insurance policy in 
which a man has put by his savings to provide for his family in 
the future, paid in debased money, then I predict, Mr. Chairman, 
that the American people will again repeat the verdict of 1896, 
and again declare in no uncertain tones for honest dealing, for 
honest money, for honesty in public and private station. 

IT also predict that the people will reject that political party 
which seeks to pay Government bonds in cheap silver; which 
seeks to gain that advantage which a technical lawyer would 
endeavor to take from ambiguous language in a contract made a 
generation ago, and would apply that rule to the obligations of 
a great nation. Our people believe in the eternal inviolability of 
the public honor, and they will never submit to have Government 
bonds paid in 50-cent dollars. [Applause onthe Republican side. } 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. PITNEY. On what subject? 

Mr. GAINES. On the subject which you are talking about. 
You say that the laborers of your country are not paid in depre- 
ciated currency. Whatare they paidin? Have you seen any of 
them paid in gold? 

Mr. PITNEY. Lhave. 

Mr. GAINES. Where? 

Mr. PITNEY (continuing). I have sometimes known the rail- 
road employees and others to be paid in gold coin. But so long 
as our paper money and silver money is maintained upon the gold 
standard, as it is at present, then, whether the wages are paid in 
gold, in silver, in greenbacks, or in Treasury notes, the man who 
takes them knows that they are just as good as the actual gold. 
But he would not be willing to take the paper dollars if he knew 
they were going to be redeemed in silver dollars not maintained 
= par with gold, as they would not be under the free coinage of 
silver. 

Mr. GAINES. You say they are as good as gold. Why do 
you not pay the bondholders in the same money? Why are they 
not good enough for the bondholders? 

Mr. PITNEY. They are at present, and the bondholders and 
everybody else are willing to take them. What we object to is 
the proposition that the power of the nation should be so used as 
to coin 50-cent dollars and pay the bondholder or the laboring 
man with them. The laboring men of New Jersey are willing to 
see the Government obligations paid in just as good money as 
they demand for their wages. You camnot attract them with any 
insensate cries against the “bloated bondholder.” They xnow 
that if cheap money is issued in order to take advantage of the 
bondholder, cheap money will soon find its way into the pay en- 
velopes. They know that the interests of capital and labor are 


I have seen them paid in gold. 
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THE TELLER RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Chairman, the people also know that the Government has 
the choice whether to pay its obligations honestly or to repudiate 
them. They know that we can pay 100 cents on the dollar if we 
wish to, and they know that the Government need pay only 50 
cents on the dollar if it chooses to dodge its honorable under- 
takings, and thatif it wants torepudiate, it need not pay a dollar. 
They know that a government can not be sued, and that there is 
no way of enforcing the payment of government obligations ex- 
cept by the use of armies and cannon, unless payment is enforced 
by the sense of honor of the people who constitute the govern- 
ment. I donotexpect thata war is going to be declared by reason 
of repudiation, but I do expect that the honor of the American 
meade will so guard our laws as to maintain the money of the 
people on the present standard, so that every dollar of paper or 
silver shall be kept as good as the shining gold. [Applause. ] 

Mr. DINSMORE. Will my friend from New Jersey permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PITNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DINSMORE. He spoke a moment ago about a contract 
made a generation ago, an; said something about interposing a 
lawyer's technicality in defense of it. I would like to ask him if 
the obligation, moral or legal, of contracts made a generation ago 
has been impaired by time? 

Mr. PITNEY. Thecontracts have not yet been impaired, but 
the proposition contained in the Teller resolution, if em into effect, 
would impairthem. Theavowed purpose of the Teller resolution 
is to get cheaper money than our present money, and to pay the 
Government bonds in the cheaper money. 

There is no object to be gained if that is not the purpose. Sen- 
ator TELLER’s explanation made in the Senate debate before the 
resolution passed that body amounts to this, that the resolution 
means that dollars should ie freely coined, without limit, of sil- 
ver now worth less than 50 cents to the dollar, and that those dol- 
lars should be used in payment of the bonds. Everybody knows, 
since the educational campaign of 1896, that silver dollars so 
coined would be cheap idlinse worth no more than the silver, 
because no longer maintained at a parity with gold. This, I con- 
tend, would impair the obligation of the contract—in fact, in law, 
and in the judgment of the civilized world. 

If anything further than Mr. TELLER’s declaration were needed 
to show the purpose to pay the public debt in cheap money, the 
evidence is found in the vote cast in the Senate upon the amend- 
ment proposed to the Teller resolution by Senator NELSON, viz, 
to add at the end of the resolution a clause declaring it to be the 
duty of the Government to maintain the parity in value of its 
gold and silver money, so that the one dollar should be equal in 
value tothe other. This was laid on the table by a vote of 42 to 37. 

Again, Senator Hoar moved to amend by adding the following 
proviso: That under no circumstances will the principal or inter- 
est of the public debt be paid in depreciated currency or in any 
money other than the best in the world. This amendment was 
laid on the table—42 to 82. 

Afterwards Mr. Hoar moved to amend the Teller resolution by 
adding at the end the following: 

That it is declared to be the financial policy of the United States that until 
there shall have been obtained an international agreement with the leading 
commercial nations of the world for the free coinage of silyer, which agree- 
ment the United States is hereby further pledged to promote, the faith, 
honor, and credit of the United States are solemnly pledged to preserve the 
existing gold standard; and all silver and paper currency shall be maintained 


at a parity with gold, and all obligations of the United States shall be main- 
tained inviolably at the present standard. 


Which was laid on the table by a vote of 44 to 33. 

Finally, Senator CAFFERY moved to amend the resolution by 
adding to it the following: 

Provided, That if at the time of payment of the principal and interest on 
the bonds herein mentioned the market value of silver is not on a par with 


gold at the ratic of 16 to 1, the principal and interest of said bonds shall be 
paid in gold or silver, at the option of the creditor. 


And this was laid on the table without a division. 

So it is cheap money that our friends on the other side want, 
ostensibly to the injury of the bondholder, but really to the in- 
jury of almost every citizen, to the lasting injury of our public 
credit, and to the profit only of the great silver-mining combina- 
tion. 

And how does the Teller resolution stand with reference to the 
alleged ‘‘crime of 1873?” We on this side of the House deny that 
such a crime was committed or that the act of 1873 was passed by 
improper means. But admit it for the sake of argument, and 
what becomes of the argument in support of the Teller resolution? 
Boiled down to its essence, it amounts to this: Bonds issued by 
the Government under laws passed prior to 1878, providing for 
payment in ‘‘coin,” which you construe to mean either gold or 
silver coin, silver being then at or above par with gold at the 
given ratio; next, a legislative “‘crime,” committed in 1873, by 
which you say the Government ‘struck down” silver and re- 
duced it from above par down to 44 cents on the dollar; and, 
lastly, you are now asking that the Government shall take advan- 
tage of its own wrong and reap a profit by paying the public 


creditor in a coin which has been debased by the action of the 
Government itself. Do the gentlemen suppose that the votes of 
an intelligent and God-fearing people will ever countenance such 
a proposition? 

. DINSMORE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think the recent bond issue which was made, and by the 
terms of which the bondholders obtained a t to themselves 
which could not have been obtained except for the fact that they 
were to be payable in coin and not in gold—if he does not think it 
would be just to the people of the United States to allow the Gov- 
ernment the _ of paying the bonds in gold or silver? 

Mr. PITNEY. Is the gentleman referring to the Cleveland 
bond issues? 
Mr. DINSMORE. I am referring to the $262,000,000 lately 
issued, and in addition to that I refer to bonds which were issued 
long prior to that time mae) ree in “lawful money.” 
r. t bonds 
ntleman refer to? 


4 - en The so- ‘**currency bonds?” 
oes the 

Mr. DINSMORE. I can not give their exact description now; 
I can not denominate them; but I mean by the latter referred to 
the war bonds ao in greenbacks, then at a great discount. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. ae expired. 

Mr. McRAE. I now yield tothe gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SH .rROTH] for five minutes. 

Mr, DINSMORE. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Pitney] be extended. 

Mr. PITNEY. If the gentleman on the other side wiil yield me 
as much time as gentlemen on their side have occupied of my 
time, I shall be very glad to answer any question. 

Mr. GAINES. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended... 

Mr. WILLIAMS o ye gt Will my friend from New 
Jersey tell us when the Uni tates Government ever issued 
_— payable in gold? I understood him to say that it had 

one so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PITNEY. Iought not to be asked questions unless I am 
permitted to roply to them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The gentleman can take the time belonging 
to his own side. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. PITNEY. Five minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask that the time of the gentleman from 
New Jersey be extended five minutes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. To be taken out of the time on your side. 
[Cries of ‘Oh, no!” on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. McRAE. We have no time to give. All the time on this 
side has been pledged. 

Mr. PITN EY. ask unanimous consent that I be allowed five 
minutes longer and that the time allowed for general debate be 
or extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime for general debate has been fixed in 
the House and can not be extended by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PITNEY (under leave granted by unanimous consent of the 
House to extend his remarks in the RecorD). Mr. Chairman, I 
avail myself of the sporteey the House to print in the Recorp 
the reply I should have liked to make to the inquiry of the dis- 

ntleman from Arkansas [Mr. Dinsmore] had not 
a expired. 
he entire interest-bearing debt of the United States now out- 
standing consists of what are known as ‘“‘coin” bonds. It is to 
them that the Teller resolution relates. This excludes the so- 
called ‘‘ currency bonds,” issued in aid of the Pacific railroads, 
which are not now in controversy. The gentleman refers to the 
recent bonds, amounting to $262,000,000, issued during the Cleve- 
land Administration, and says that by the’ terms of those bonds 
“the bondholders obtained a profit to themselves, which could 
not have been obtained except for the fact that they were to be 
payable in coin and not in gold,” and asks if I do not think it 
would ‘‘be just to the people of the United States to allow the 
Government the option of pa the bonds in gold or silver.” 

I answer that it would not be just to pay those bonds in silver, 
unless the silver is to be maintained at a parity with gold, for 
reasons which I will give. 

The transaction to which the gentleman’s inquiry relates had 
to do with only $62,400,000 of the recent bond issues and not with 
the whole $262,000,000. It occurred in February, 1895, when Mr. 
Cleveland submitted to Congress a proposition from the ‘‘ bond 
syndicate” to take $62,400,000 thirty-year 4 cent ‘‘coin ” bonds, 
and pay for them in gold at the price of 1044, with the alternative 
proposition that if Congress would authorize bonds payable spe- 
cifically in gold the syndicate would t them bearing 3 per 
cent interest and pay for them at par. saving in interest 
between 3 per cent and 4 per cent would have amounted to about 
$16,000,000 in thirty years, and, as I remember it, would have been 
equivalent to a present saving to the Government of between 
nine and ten million dollars, ngress refused to amend the law, 
and so the bonds were issued in the usual form, and the syndicate 
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t them for less money by practically $9,000,000 than they would 
fave paid for ‘‘ gold” bonds. 

But the gentleman from Arkansas + nat DINSMORE] must re- 
member that this difference in price did not by any means repre- 
sent the difference in value between bonds payable specifically in 
gold and bonds payable ore in silver. It represented 
simply the insurance premium which the bond purchasers were 
willing to pay in order to be indemnified against any future 
change of policy on the part of the Government. They would 
have paid more for an express promise than for an implied prom- 
ise. at is the whole of it. Nobody expected the bonds, if 
made payable in “coin,” would be paid in free-coinage silver. If 
that had been expected, they would have sold at about 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

Remember, also, that the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act had been repealed in 1 thereby lessening the danger 
of cheap er d coupled with the repeal was the reiteration 
of the previously dec policy of the Government to maintain 
silver and gold ata parity, so that the technical right to pay 
‘‘coin” in redemption of the bond issue of 1895, as well as all other 
outstanding issues, must in honor be limited to either gold coin 
or to silver coin maintained at a parity with gold; that is, main- 
tained upon the gold standard. 

But the est object of the Teller resolution is that we 
shall no — maintain the parity, but shall ina te the free 
coinage of silver for the ere of getting cheaper dollars 
with which to pay the bon that purpose is not dishonor- 
able, I do not know what ‘‘ honor” means. 

So much for the inquiry from the gentleman from Arkansas. 

A WORD ABOUT ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS. 

I should have added no more, except that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Smrpson] has included in his “‘ ,” as printed in 
the Recorp, many things not uttered by him in his remarks upon 
the floor, and to which, of course, in my spoken remarks I made 
no reply. So far as I am aware, he had no “leave to print” nor 

rmission to ‘‘extend his remarks;” but no matter about that. 

is real speech would have filled probably a page of the Recorp; 
to what he ike I have made a sufficient ly. His printed 
speech fills about three and a half of the REcorpD, and 
includes a page of fine print clipped the New York World, 
of which not a word was read upon the floor, and a long article 
clipped from the Newark Ledger, which not only was not read 
upon the floor, but was not published in the newspaper until the 
oth of Fe —two days after the debate between the gentle- 
mths Lede ik ing contai hat hysterical and decid 
e r clipping contains a somewhat hysterical an - 
edly intemperate attack upon me. I will not encumber the Rec- 
ORD by answering it, except to say that if the gentleman from 
Kansas . Sarpson] had been fair enough to quote the entire 
article, instead of cutting out the first pe. it would have 
appeared that the Ledger's attack was upon a newspaper 
report of a former speech of mine, which was in essential 
culars different from what I actually said, as the gentleman 
rom Kansas well knew. 

The New York World article consists of a venomous attack 
upon Governor Griggs, the new Attorney-General of the United 
States, printed upon the occasion of his nomination by the Pres- 
ident tothe Senate. It is somewhat characteristic of statesmen of 
the present Kansan F pat to gratuitously insult men who are 
placed in tions msibility and trust. 

The fact that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] has 
no personal knowledge of the mental or moral fiber of the distin- 

ed Attorney-General; that he [Mr. Smrpson], while a mem- 

r of the legislative branch of the Government, is attacking a 
Cabinet minister who is placed at the head of one of the Executive 
Departments; that he accuses that executive officer, on the thresh- 
old of his official term, of an intent to set at naught the Federal 
authority which he has just taken an oath to oe oe protect, 
and defend; that he makes this accusation in the absence of the 





other party and without notice or opportunity to reply, and with- 
out a shadow of evidence, except as is ga from the col- 
umns of a cast-off journal—such considerations as these 


of course do not deter the 
increase the he feels in 
It is that the gentleman should cite for his authority 
ajo whose character is so well un that it is excluded 
from respectable rooms and even from the social head- 
quertens of its own political in its own home city—I mean 
the Democratic Club of the city of New York. 

The most of the World’s and innuendoes relate to Mr. 
Griggs’s career, professional an itical, before he became the 
or of the State of New Jersey. Such of them as were 


tleman from Kansas, but rather 
cowardly work. 


eemed vie mention were exploited in the gubernatorial 
a by 87.000 The ie answered by a vote of confidence, 


he gentleman’s attack upon the Attorney- 


I will not liteuity t 
General with any further notice or reply. 
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Army Fortifications Bill—Shall the Government Manufacture Our Munitions of 
Wart—History of a National Disgrace—The *‘ Tales of the Pirates’”’ and “* The 
Forty Thieves” Revived—The @pulent and Greedy Carnegie Steel Company 
Destroys the Effectiveness of the American Navy. 





CRIMINALITY. 


If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be measured by the deliberation 
with which it is committed, the magnitude of the evils likely to result from 
its perpetration, and the want of provocation with which it is done, the 
frauds which your committee have found are worthy to be called crimes. 
The servants of the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with or without the 
knowledge of the company), to increase their gains, deliberately continued 
for many months to commit acts whose natural and probable consequence 
would be the sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in time of war, and with 
them, perhaps, the dearest interests of the nation.—Report of United States 
Naval Committee. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 5, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7441) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. CuHarrRMAN: If there is any one thing which should fill the 
American people with amazement and alarm, it is the unblushing 
effrontery with which powerful corporations that have for years 
plundered the nation ask and receive from Congress the priyilege 
to dictate the laws upon our statute books and to continue their 
system of spoliation. 

As the effect of this bill, with certain other measures now pend- 
ing before Congress, will be to continue squandering fabulous 
sums in purchasing from disloyal and dishonest corporations mu- 
nitions of war at extravagant prices, I desire to refresh the mem- 
ory of Congress and the nation upon some stupendous frauds 
een upon the Government by the corporations in 
whose sts these measures are to be passed. 

It .is a story equaling in sensational interest the ‘Tales of the 
Buccaneers,” a revival of ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,” where the glare of 
the furnace fires of a great factory at the dead of night fitfully 
gleamed upon deeds of dishonor; a story of the cupidity and trea- 
son of a great corporation that should relegate it to everlasting 
infamy and the eternal detestation of mankind. 

Congress is aware, or ought to be aware (since it is a matter of 
recent official record), how the Carnegie Steel Company, or trust, 
in filling contracts with the Government for armor plate for our 
battle ships, and other munitions of war at fabulous and extrava- 
gant prices, ae racticed a series of colossal frauds 
the nation unparalleled in the annals of commercial swind- 

ing. 

By a carefully laid conspiracy, vast amounts of worthless armor 
plate, filled with blowholes, and for which we paid millions of 

ollars, were placed upon our battle ships, rendering our Navy 
practically worthless and endangering the lives of eur seamen 
and the safety of the nation. Thus what foreign arms or valor 
could not do was accomplished through the avarice of a domestic 
corporation, founded by a wily foreigner, grown opulent under a 
system of vicious legislation which he had secured from Congress 
for the taxation and oppression of the American people. 

The facts (and I shail produce official reports and evidence from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs to confirm my statements) are 
briefly as follows: Our Government had contracted with the Car- 
negie Steel Company, from November 20, 1890, to February 238, 
1893, for 8,958 tons of armor plate, for which there was to be paid 
the enormous sum of $5,445,926.27, or over $600 per ton. 

The same contracted quality was being furnished to a foreign 
government at a profit, at less than one-half this price. Yet not- 
withstanding the fact that we were paying over two and a half 
million dollars over and above a fair price, and over a million dol- 
lars annually in net profits on these contracts, notwithstanding 
the fact that this company had been benefited untold millions more 
at the expense of other American industries and the people, by 
special protective legislation, this greedy and disloyal corporation 
was still unsatisfied. Certain parts of its works were run at the 
dead of night and on Sundays, in the absence of the Government 
inspectors, to ‘‘doctor” the plates and change or ‘‘fix” the test- 
ing apparatus! 

orthless armor plates, costing $8,000 to $10,000 each, contain- 
ing “‘ blowholes” over 18 inches long, were filled with shavings. 
The opening was then plugged, and the surface was afterwards 
planed and covered with dust to hide the defects. False sets of 
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books, made from sheets called ‘‘ fake treatments,” were kept for 
the use of the Government inspectors, and another set showing 
the actual defects were kept by the company in secret. False 
templates were also used, figures were ‘‘ juggled,” measurements 
were ‘‘jockeyed,” and the Government stamps for approval of 
material were either stolen or counterfeited! 

This unprovoked attack upon the safety of the nation by a cor- 
poration actuated solely by greed should arouse the sleeping spirit 
of patriotism in the breast of every American. 

In placing the facts before the nation it is not my purpose to 
seek partisan advantage, yet my duty both as a citizen and a pub- 
lie officer sworn to protect the interests of the American people, 
demands that I shall call attention to the fact that, within the 
past year, after Congress had complete and official knowledge of 
these stupendous frauds upon the nation, instead of the criminals 
being relegated to a felon’s cell, they are still at large with the 
fraternity of rich bank robbersand railroad wreckers; and instead 
of just punishment being meted out to them, they have recently 
dictated more legislation and secured from Congress, through the 
Dingley law, the privilege of still further oppressing the Ameri- 
can people and their industries. 

I shall now refer to the official information relating to the case. 
This is mostly to be found in the ‘Report and evidence of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs on investigation of armor-plate con- 
tracts made by the Government with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany.” (Report No, 1468, Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
with accompanying papers.) This committee was composed of 
fifteen prominent members of Congress, representing the various 
political parties, and their report was unanimously agreed to. 

The committee visited the works of the Carnegie Company in 
person, investigated and operated the testing apparatus, and after 
a long and thorough examination, during which over 900 pages of 
evidence were taken, submitted their report. From pages 2 and 3 
I quote the following: 


The committee has taken a large mass of testimony, submitted with its 
report. It has visited the works of the Carnegie Company and has eee 
analyzed the testimony taken. The alleged frauds, as elicited by the testi- 
mony, are specific. They are as follows: 


THE CHARGES AGAINST THE COMPANY. 


First. The plates did not receive the uniform treatment required by the 
specifications of the contracts. In many cases the treatment was irregular, 
and in other cases it was practically inefficient. The ifications of the 
contract of February 28, 1893, required that each plate should be annealed, 
oil tempered, and again annealed, the last process being an annealing one. 

Second. False reports of the treatment of the plates were systematically 
made to the Government inspectors. This was in violation of paragraph 95 
of the circular concerning armor-plate ees dated January 16, 1893, 
which was made a part of the contract. Paragraph 95 says: 

“The contractor shallstate foreach article in writing the exact treatment 
it has received.” 

The specifications of the contract of November 20, 1890, paragraph 164, 


ays: 
“A written statement of work and contractor's tests to be commenced 
and in progress each day must be furnished to the chief inspector.” 
Third. No bolts received the double treatment provided for in the speci- 
fications of either contract. A report of a double treatment, however, was 
made to the Government aaapeascee. 


Fourth. Specimens taken from the plates both before and after treatment 
to ascertain the tensile strength of each plate were stretched without the 
knowledge of the Government inspectors, so as to increase their apparent 
tensile strength when actually tested. ; 

Fifth. False specimens taken from other plates were substituted for thé 
specimens selected by the Government inspectors. 

Sixth. The testing machine was repeatedly manipulated by order of the 
superintendent of the armor-plate mill so as to increase the apparent tensile 
strength of the specimens. ese specimons were juggled in measurement 
s0 as to increase their apparent ductility. 

Seventh. Various specimens selected by the Government inspectors were 
re-treated without their knowledge before they were submitted to test. 

Eighth. Plates selected by the Government inspectors for ballistic test 
were retreated with the intention of improving their ballistic resistance, 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. In one case, at least, 
the conclusion is almostirresistible that the bottom of another plate was sub- 
stituted for the top half of plate A 619 after it had been selected by the Gov- 
ernment and while rr shipment to Indian Head. U t ballistic 
test a group of plates containing 348 tons, valued at about $130,0 were to be 
accepted or rejected. In three cases, at least, the plates selected by the Gov- 
ernment = er a were retreated in this manner without their knowledge. 
These ballistic plates ——— 779 tons of armor, valued at over $410,000. 
The groups represente = these three plates had all been submitted for 
premium of $30 per ton if they passed a more severe test than required for 
acceptance. 

Ninth. In violation of the specifications of the contract, pipes or shrinking 
cavities, erroneously called blowholes, in the plates were plugged by thecon- 
tractors and the defects concealed from the Government inspectors. These 
cavities, in some cases, diminished the resistance and value of the plate. 

Tenth. The inspector's stamp was either duplicated or stolen, and used 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. 

Eleventh. The Government inspector in inspecting bolts was deceived by 
means of false templets or gauges. 


All of the above charges against the company, except the tenth 
and eleventh, were either admitted by the company’s superintend- 
ents or indisputably proved by the evidence. As to the two 
which the committee do not state as clearly proved, there is posi- 
tive and direct evidence which should seem abundantly sufficient 
to substantiate them. But the committee, desiring to be liberal, 
followed the rule, “The prisoner shall have the benefit of all 
doubts.” The committee (on pages 3-15) give a brief summary 


of the eduptesienpand. apltenen, Spom, which 1 main Re Maiywing 
extracts: 


WHAT IS ADMITTED—ADMISSIONS AS TO THE SECOND AND THIRD CHARGES, 


The second charge is proved by the rough recerds of the itself of 
over 700 and lots of bolts, which came into the hands of aay De- 

rtment. These records oS actual treatment of the plates. 

ey were carefully e: by committee. The figures were taken 
from the slates of the heaters employed at the furnaces, each morning, and 
reported tothe superintendent by his clerk. That the original were 
euros is proved b = a with the time —— of the h i 
which every relies ea was given by them their wor 
each day. Tedon backo sesmaieean adios talamineamadiien. 

ADMISSIONS AS TO THE FOURTH CHARGE. 

The charge that ‘‘ specimens were stretched without the knowledge of the 
Government inspectors, so as to increase their cones strength,” 
is admitted by Superintendent Corey. When asked ( 581 of testimony): 

Q. Why did you tinker with s ens before the official tests? 

A. Well, it was tried as a method of bringing them up tothe requirements. 

ADMISSIONS AS TO THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CHARGES. 


The allegation that “ false specimens taken from other plates were substi- 
tuted for the specimens selected by the Government inspectors” is also 
practically admitted by Superintendent Corey. (Page 572.) 

He said that he knew indirectly that such was the case; that he believed 
it to be true; that he had heard it mentioned in the works before it came out 
in the testimony, and that he had made no attempt to investigate it. When 
asked why he had not investigated it, he replied: “ Well, it was a matter of 
small importance.” 

The further allegation that “‘the testing machine was re y manipu- 
lated by order of the superintendent of the armor-plate 80 as to increase 
the apparent tensile strength of the ens” is admitted by Superintend- 
ent Corey, and practically admitted by Superintendent Schwab. Superin- 
tendent Corey Zeanowielioen that the man at the machine increased the 
Supeneet donate strength of specimens by “jockeying (his own language) 
with the levers.” 

The tensile strength was by this “ jockeying” made to appear from three 
to six thousand pounds ter than it y was. The man at the machino 
acknowledged this “ jockeying.”’ 

F. D. Buck, who had worked the machine for months under Superintend- 
ent Corey’s supervision, not only testified how he had done it, but in the 
presence of the committee at Homestead showed how he did it, and appar- 
ently increased the tensile strength of a piece of metal 7,000 nds by his 
manipulation. Buck testified that he was accustomed to do this by order of 
Superintendent Corey, and that he continued it after the first investigation. 

THE SEVENTH CHARGE. 

The charge that imens taken for physical test were re-treated, although 
not acknowledged > Superintendent Corey, is tically proven by a re- 

ort from the ordnance beard printed in the evidence. They say that 106 of 

he first 700 plates accepted were passed on a second test. 
ADMISSIONS AS TO THE EIGHTH CHARGE. 


Spee o— admits that part of the eighth oa alleges 
the plates selected by the Government inspectors for a ic test were 
retreated without the knowledge of the inspector. 


ADMISSIONS AS TO THE NINTH CHARGE. 


The ninth charge, that, in violation of the specifications of the contract- 
ipes or shrinking cavities, erroneously ed blowholes, were plugged by 
he contractors and the defects concealed from the Government Teepectors, 

is admitted by Superintendents Corey and Schwab. 


T. F. Van Kirk (page 87) ives a list of “doctored” . 
mentioning one that forty holes, some of them 4 feet long. 
He says regarding this plate: 

Plugged and hammered up. Forty holes in eat bottom of plate. This 
plate was afterwards finished, stamped, x-8, 13 inches, April 23 and 24, 1892. 
A great many holes in of plate run in wire 4 feet or more in presence of 
my helper. © material in this plate was bad, and, in trying to plug, 
the plugs would fall in, but we finally doctored it up and it passed inspection, 

The affidavit of Samuel Sheriff (page 88) says: 


The pl ad 
imtittttimuticmiminioneas 

i mage pe an affidavit (page 88) in which he says con- 
cerning the plates of the Monterey: 


They were frequently papertect, full of deep blowholes and defects. They 
were frequently ‘en off planer in the daytime and hidden or covered 
up until night, so as not to be seen by the inspectors, and then worked upon 


in the nighttime. 
He adds that the holes would be filled up and plugged by orders 
of those in authority about the mill. 
G. W. Kountz (page 89) makes affidavit: ’ 
I have known of heavy being holes from 4 to 6 inches 


pote agged of 
unknown to the Government inspector. Rus ad has been practiced upon 
the Government since long before November, 1892, and since September, 1 
T. F. Farley testifies (page 147): 
Tha them for to t 
wl cone ee see a person to run three fingers into them 
How were they pl 


; voy 
. When I first went they were 
and with a small han 
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uniform and efficient 


con 
treatment at the furnaces each day was 
cmarment, he superintenonts cert drew sb hia report a 


of the Government i 
a BD RA + intone 


by the 
tendent slates and 
sent it to W. B. Corey. nonnes the armor- en who, 
through iat when Cline wan before the comuntiteo heretase? 
to owen Se apaet. the ovihonay’ 
He even refused 


thro 
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; 964, 965.) 

ce ees to account for these false 
— that Superintendent 
en the slate the treatment the plates had 

ous times. 


It is in evidence that a history of each plate was kept in books under Su- 
rintendent Cline’s erpetyieee. These books might have thrown some 
ight upon the matter if they had not been thrown into the furnace by 
Superintendent Cline himself after the investigation was ordered. It istrite 


law that eve! is to be taken against one who destroys the evidence. 
Every doubt is to be solved against him. 
If the treatment the plates had recei times past had been added to 


ved in 
treatment recorded on the slate, it is singular that Superintendent Cline 
la only destroy the record of this treatment hon refene to acknowl- 


edge his own pes end handwriting Ss makin the changes. The ap mt 
falsity of the explanation is shown where the cond and even a third treat- 
ment of plates is recorded. 


The treatment of the bolis, however, thoroughly exposes the falsity of the 
explanation. All the superintendents acknowledge that they never received 
but one treatment, whereas in every case two treatments were reported to 
the Government inspectors. 

It was of the utmost importance that they should receive two treatments. 
The shock to which they would be su in battle from pro- 


ject and from rammin, uired it. Experiments had been made show- 
feat rents iach Ge eater 


ing that unless this twas break under a heavy 

blow, rende the armor in a measure These experiments are 

detailed by Ca’ Sampson in his testimony ( $48). It is a bad result 

of this acknow fraud that to-day the armor of our ships is held in place 

eo which the company acknowledges have received but one treatment, 
en two were absolutely necessary. 


Regarding the coolness and criminal intent with which the plot 

was laid, the committee say (page 16): 
CRIMINALITY. 

If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be measured by the deliberation 
with which it is committed, the magnitude of the evils i to result from 
its perpetration, and the want of provocation with which it is done, the 
frauds which Tx, committee have found are worthy to be called crimes. 
The servants of the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with or without the 
knowledge of the quay) thelr 


to increase y continued 
for many months to commit acts whose uence 
would be the sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in with 
them, perhaps, the dearest interests of the nation. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT DISCOVERED THE PLOT. 
The manner in which the Government first received informa- 
tion of the frauds is told in the following letter: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 26, 1894. 
+ * 2 


eo of war, an 


« . 


* ~ 

Sometime in September last I received information from an attorney of 
Pittsburg, Pa., who represented certain ——- then in the employment of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, t these employees had in their 
pomseasia Ww. would be valuable to the Government, relating 
frauds then being perpetra’ as it was alleged, by certain of the em- 
loyees of ee ere: a08 Was they would give this information to the 

vernmen a consideration. 


The attorney had a letter of introduction to me showing that he was a 
repstele lawyer. I informed him thatI had no money at my command 
the reopvery of sksegpe teens the Chraegie Company, 1 toneht | could somm- 

reco ‘ remu- 
ares Se informants from the sum so resoversds that Ay = oy not under- 
e any expenses whatever, or any money except in this manner. 
This roy gas naiatachers, and theres three of these emplo 
ting them, James H. Smith, esa., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
talked with me 


Acareful e of their statements convinced me that the informa- 
tion they offered to furnish was not with 
an feeling of hostility on their 
not been in the s : 
money for the information they were . 
unless their statements, upon inves- 
tigation, should prove to be true and should warrant a recovery from the 
company, I at once determined to make investigation. 
« 


* os - 
I have the honor to ully. 
be, very respectfully. vA T 
Secretary of the Navy. 


z * > 


Hon. CHarues F. Crisp, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
HOW THE CONSPIRATORS SECRETLY “PLUGGED,” “PATCHED,” AND 
“ DOCTORED” AT NIGHT. 


Some methods of decei the Government 
shown in the testimony of T. F. Farley (pages 88-95), testifies: 


When I first went to work it was on plates for the Monterey. The plates 
deep holes and defects. They were 


rs are 


or covered 
and worked upon in the 


then 
ua the orders of 
Potter, John ¥, Sgnew and 1 eater) Dy and about the 
wor in the have seen 
: ne ve plates passed, inspected, and shipped from the works to their 
Since I went back to work after the strike the system of concealing imper- 
m pursued. 


fections from the Government inspectors has bee 





Plates have been 


off the planers and placed in such position as to conceal 

until they could hammer, patch, and plug the plates in 
passed, inspected, and stam that were an 
and doctored at the instance and mest of thoss in au- 
mii. Iam also aware of many tests of plates and material 
er in a way to deceive the tors, and the ee Iknow 
up to the presext time; at least I am so informed. 


“SOAKING THE GOVERNMENT.” 

The testimony of William F. Brown (pages 90 to 95) reads like a 
novel and covers many feats of ‘‘sleight of hand,” from which I 
extract the following: 
bie to the bolts required for the side armor of armored cruisers, while 

harbor-defense 


on vessels there were required as many as seven differ- 
ent known as A, C, D, E, F,G,and H. Class A varied in length ac- 
cording to location of the plate on the ship. 


A great many different methods were followed in the effort to make the 
Government inspectors inferior bolts, and I will explain as clearly as i 
can}just how this deception was practiced. Beginning with the C bolt, = will 
show how the Government was defrauded on almost every class. The C 
bolt is what is known as a wood-screw; that is, it is intended toscrew into 
the wood backing of the ships. It is shaped like the drawing in the accom- 
panying diagram No.1. These screws are about 18 inches long and 2 inches 
in eter. At one time the company received an order for several hun- 
dred of these bolts, all of the same size. Up to that time a man named Abe 
Savage had been employed on the machine that turned the threads on the 
screws, and wae it was always believed, turned out very satisfactory work. 


Savage his arm one day by scratching it and permitting stale ma- 
chine oil to get in the wound. 
He laid off on account of this trouble and the company discharged him, and 


instead of placing an experienced hand on the machine, detailed a boy to per- 
form the work. The result was thata large batch of screws were spoiled, 
seme by having the threadstorn off, and others having ~~ cut down below 
the Government limit, which I, as assistant to the inspector, was instructed 
tocover up. I don’t think I = pepremenes just what that meant at the 
time, but I knew that if I did not follow instructions I would be replaced by 
someone else who would be willing to do what was demanded of him. 

When the Government , Lieutenant Howard, examined the next 
lot of screws, he threw out from one batch as being from one-fourth to 
one-half inch short, or spoiled in threading, or being small in the head. 

The foreman, Mr. Montgomery, to os any trouble, ordered me to have 
them as soon as ible, and then privately told me to work the re- 
a ones in on the next lot. I the rejected screws in a special bcx 

n the shop —_ them away where I could easily reach them. Then, when 
I had got enough good screws ther for the next lot of plates, I was in- 
structed by the foreman to no the Government inspector, who at once 
came round toexamine them. In themeantime I had putsome of the rejected 
screws in with the good ones. As the inspector permitted me to hold the 
calipers, the instrument by which the diameter of the bolts was tested, I had 
no difficulty in passing the small ones, and for those that were of scant lenzth 
I had made a template or pattern, which was to all appearances ex- 
actly like the official template which the inspector had previously examined 
and pronounced correct. 

In this manner I worked off a lot of the inferior screws, the operation be- 
ing easy because I placed the rejected screws in the middle of the batch, so 
that when the eg began at one end I could shift them into those he had 
Sieeeny Sapesto .. Then, when he thought he had gone through the whole 
batch, he gave me his stamp and I putit on the good and bad alike. This I 
did in the qeenseee of my foreman, who stood by watching me, and who 
afterwards laughed at the way I had, as he expressed it, “‘soaked the Gor- 
ernment.” In the manner I 
screws, shipping afew at a time. 


HOW IMPERFECTIONS WERE HIDDEN BY GREASE AND DIRT, AND KID-GLOVED 
INSPECTORS ACCEPTED THEM BECAUSE THEY WOULD NOT “TOUCH THE 
DIRTY THINGS.” 


A large number of F, G, and H bolts were doctored up in order to prevent 
their rejection because they were laminated; that is, split inlayers from one 
end to the other for the depth of perhaps one-sixteenth or one-eighth inch. 
In such cases, all I had to do was to file them up a little and rub some grease 
and dirt over them. The inspectors thought thatthe dirt had got on the 
bolts in handling, and as they were never very anxious to take hold of dirty 
things, they did not bother us much, and we easily passed such bolts. 


FALSE TEMPLATES—FORGED STAMPS—‘“SCRAPS"—“THAT IS THE STUFF, 


BROWN!” 
Mr. Brown continues: 


I would say right here that we had a good many narrow escapes using Mr. 
Howard's stamp, and on a good many occasions he very nearly caught us. 
There were always opportunities of finding out the methods we used, be- 
cause the foreman repeatedly instructed us that whenever we could get hold 
of a Government stamp when the inspector was not looking we should use it 
to stamp almost anything within reach that was likely to be rejected. 

* * * & 


* ® « 


ave described I worked in all the rejected 


In the long run a very great quantity of bad work was smuggled through, 
and the ay lost very little from rejected work, although a great deal 
should have m thrown out. Asan example of the practical way in which 
this plan of working off old material that had been rejected helped the com- 
pany. I would cite an instance when the foreman instructed me te get ready 
a full card of bolts as soon as possible. Ordinarily it would have required 


three full days and nights to get these up, but by going to the scrap pile I 
was able to fill the order in a few hours, and the foreman went to the office 
and lan * told of the work to the superintendent, who congratulated 
pe. oaths, P t’s the stuff, Brown.’’ Immediately afterwards I got a raise 
« s * « : * 
I have also seen armor plates measured by sheet-iron templates that 
roved to be one-half inch scant, and which would be passed by the inspector 
use the markers shifted the templates from side to side as the inspector 
walked around the plate. On a big plate the template could be pushed a 
half inch without detection, because the inspector could, of course, see only 
on one side at a time. 
HOW THE COMPANY BURNED THEIR SECRET RECORDS AND TAMPERED WITH 


THE INSPECTORS’ MAIL. 

In the evidence of C. Edgar Sill, record clerk of the Carnegie 
Company, relative to the burning of the records, occurs the fol- 
lowing (page 374): 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

g 


Explain how they were burned. 


He had the heater or assistant heater, I forget which; told him to holst 
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the rear door, the hind door of the furnace, and when the door was up he 
came out of the office with the two books in which he kept the workfrom the 
beginning, and threw them in the furnace and watched them until they 
were burned to a cinder, and then he had the door lowered. 

Q. Were these the books which contained an exactaccount of the treatment 
of plates and an account of the report which was made to the inspectors? 

A. No, sir; just an exact account. That was kept by this man; I can not 
call his name; he is dead; he was killed in the mill. 

w 7 * am * - 


= 

Q. Did youever hear, while you were there, that the mails of the inspectors 
wero ever tampered with in any way? 

A. I heard from the Secretary of the Navy that an officer who was on 
special duty there had his mail tampered, and he had informed the Secretary 
of this, and the Secretary had informed him not to do or say ene about 
it until he had completed some other arrangements he was working on with 
reference to the frauds. 


Q. Were these the books that you used in transcribing your report found 
on the slate? 


A. Inever worked on those books, but often had to refer to them to help 
myself along when I first went there. 
Q. What was in them? 


A. The reports as they are copied from the slate that the heaters put their 
work down on. 


2. What became of the other three books, do you know? 

. After the first trip to Washington, when we went back the three books 
had disappeared. I think this must have been after September 16, when Mr. 
Frick was informed of what was going on and sent his letter to the general 
superintendent guarding him to guard the under superintendents. It was 
after this time that those books, when we returned home, had mene. 
We frequently inquired as to where they were, but could get nothing but 
evasive answers from Cline. 


THE COMPANY'S DEFENSE. 

The directors of the company make the flimsy pretense that 
these enormous frauds were committed without their knowledge. 

Can anyone for a moment believe this? Would it be possible 
for their mills to be operated night after night and Sunday after 
Sunday for secret work without their knowing the cause? Could 
large record books of tests be kept by their clerks and in their 
safes without their instruction? Would the employees commit 
acts which would send them to the penitentiary, by which the 
company profited vast sums, without the approval of the com- 

any and without special pay therefor? It was utterly impossi- 

le that these carefully devised schemes could have been planned 
and operated without the active aid of the managing proprietors. 

Mr. Frick, who is chairman of the board of directors and gen- 
eral manager, and who is probably the largest stockholder except 
Mr. Carnegie, appears by the evidence and facts to be deep in the 

lot. 
. In C. Edgar Sill’s testimony is the following: 


Q. Did you ever see Mr. Frick at the office? 
A. Ihave seen him in the plant often. 
2. Did Mr. Frick inspect the mills frequently? 
. Why, no; I can not say frequently, but I have seen him there at odd 


times with the company’s officers, and probably he was there often when I 
did not see him. 


T. F. Van Kirk testifies: 


I have assisted and helped prg numerous plates, with the assistance and 
under the direction of John A. Potter, general superintendent, and John L. 
Agnew, superintendent of armor-plate department, Al Hubbard, and Frank 
Johanson. 

The testimony is replete with evidence that the 
intendents (who were also stockholders) had full 
the frauds. 

Yet in spite of these enormous crimes against the nation, gen- 
tlemen on the other side insist that we should continue to pur- 
chase from this company; that if we will not give them more 
contracts at extravagant prices ‘‘they will tie up the country.” 
Impudence unparalleled! And yet Congress tamely submits to 
these insults! If it must be a choice between two, the country 
had better “‘ string up” the corporation who sought to ‘tie up” 
our Navy. 

SHALL THE GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE ITS OWN ARMOR PLATE AND 

OTHER MUNITIONS OF WAR? 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that since the enactment of the 
Dingley law the trusts have become more solidly allied for the 
purpose of controlling the production and advancing the price of 
everything which the nation will need in time of war. These 
trusts have the nation by the throat. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has now practical control of a trust whose capital is stated 
to be nearly $100,000,000 and is more powerful than ever. 

Surely the evidence of its treason is such as alone to demand 
that the Government cease from further patronizing it. And in 
view of the iron hand with which these trusts seek to rule the 
nation, I believe that the nation’s safety demands that immediate 
action be taken by Congress for the erection of Government works 
for manufacturing armor plate, ammunition, and arms. 

Viewed from every standpoint, in the light of both past and 
present experience, this conclusion is irresistible. Not only is it 
a national disgrace to continue to patronize treasonable trusts, 
but the evidence is conclusive that the best armor plate can be 
manufactured at a cost (including interest on capital and repairs 
of plant) less than one-fourth of that which we have been paying. 
(See Senate Report No. 1453, Fifty-fourth Congress, on ‘‘ Prices of 
armor for the Navy.”) Complaints of like character, both as to 


—- super- 
nowledge of 


— and cost, are coming to us regarding powder and other 
munitions. 

If we should be so unfortunate as to be forced into war, the 
— “ecm instantly advance the prices, and we will be forced to 
submit. 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to encourage a war spirit in our 
nation, nor do I approve of the attempt to increase our standing 
army as a menace to domestic liberty. The nation’s best defense is 
the virtue and patriotism of its citizens. I believe that a spirit of 
fraternity should be encouraged with other nations and among 
ourselves; that disputes, both international and domestic, should be 
settled by arbitration and conciliation. War is legalized murder 
at wholesale, and usually has its roots in ambitionor greed. Yet 
as the era of complete international arbitration has not yet ar- 
rived, we must provide wisely in time of peace for the nation’s 
safety and defense when war may come, 


Bankruptcy Bill. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 17, 1898, 
On the bill (8. 1035) to blish a uniform of bankru throughou 
‘ re the United States _— _— 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The necessity for a bankrupt law is conceded by 
all parties here, and seems to be demanded by all sections of our 
nation. Uponthiswe-reagreed. It is also agreed that no power 
except the Congress [ the United States can enact a eet 
law that will meet the needs of the country at large. The only 
question, then, are which we may differ is that of the kind of 
law and what shall be its details. 

The discussion here upon the pending bill, while taking a wide 
Se ae brought out as the distinctive difference of what a 
ban t law should be the question as to whether it should be 
—_ voluntary and involuntary, or whether it should be voluntary 
only. 

If voluntary only, then the debtor alone can elect whether he 
will take the benefits of such a law or not; but if it shall also be 
involuntary, then the creditor may at his will force the debtor 
who may come within range of the law into bankruptcy. 

The objections urged against the involuntary feature are two- 
fold. First, they put ev debtor under two sets of collection 
laws (State and national), thereby adding to his embarrassments. 

The second and greatest objection to an involuntary law is the 
fact that it at once and necessarily makes the United States courts 
a general collection mcy for all creditors who may choose to 
take advantage of such a mode of procedure rather than use the 


State laws. 

That a lar, r cent of creditors will take this course no on¢ 
can reasonably deny. This, aside from the increased embarrass- 
ments to debtors, will force u the country the necessity of 
a increasing our Federal court machinery and thereby 
adding greatly to the expense of this iy weyers without reduc- 
ing to —- material extent the local or State agencies, which are 
necessarily instituted and maintained for the collection of debts 
and enforcement of contracts. 

While I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the constitutional provision 
which gives to Congress alone the power to enact a bankrupt law 
i which an insolvent debtor might be freed upon the surrender 
of all his possessions, I do not think the Constitution necessarily 
contemplated that Congress should by such a law make the Fed: 
eral Government a collection agency at the will and for the bene- 
fit of the creditor, for the reason that he already has the State 
machinery, and under certain conditions he also can resort to the 
Federal courts now. 

Therefore I do not believe we should inco te into a bank- 
rupt law (which certainly as contemplated the Constitution 
is intended solely for the insolvent debtor) a collecting feature in 
behalf of the creditor to be used by him regardless of the will of 
the debtor. While it is proper to tect the creditor in all ac- 
tions of bankruptcy by the debtor, I do not believe it is necessary 
and — to give the creditor the privilege of forcing the debtor 
into kruptcy. Therefore I shall Vote —s the involuntary 
feature of t law; but, Mr. Speaker, in di g a bankrupt 
law it is certainly germane to the subject that we inquire ‘‘ Why 
the necessity of a bankrupt law?” 
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Other forms of debt, as estimated from records 
by our best statisticians 


Total debt 86, 967, 847, 706 

Total value of property in United States, both 
real and personal, census 1890 65, 087, 091, 197 
Total debt and property 102, 004, 938, 903 

All resting as a demand on money. So long as we treat gold 
as the only real money we find we have less than three-fourths of 
a cent of gold for each 100 cents of demand. The difference be- 
tween the supply of real money and the actual demand must be 
made up by the use of some form of debts, Is it any wonder, 
then, that there is a universal demand for a bankrupt law to 
legally wipe out the debts which we have legally forced upon our 

2ople? 

Ry the census of 1890 the total number of families in the United 
States was 12,690,152, and of these only 4,809,527 owned homes 
free of incumbrance, showing that up to 1890 but one-third of our 
people owned homes free from debt. Thesame census shows that 
6,623,735 families were destitute of homes at that time, and we 
each of us know by our own personal experience and observation 
that the bankruptcies resulting from our debt system have added 
millions to the number of homeless families since 1890. 

Is it not time, Mr. Speaker, that Congress ‘should not only do 
something to afford a way for the hopeless debtor to regain his 
freedom, but shall we not also set ourselves earnestly at work to 
abolish this great debt-breeding system and make it possible for 
our people to at least make cash transactions the rule instead of 
the exception? Congress has the constitutional power to do this, 
therefore it is our bounden duty. 

To this fact our people are fast awakening. They will soon 
send to these Halls a Congress that will realize that this Govern- 
ment was founded and must be made to serve all the pronle, and 
not merely to help the creditor to get the titles to all property, 
leaving the vast majority homeless and helpless. 

This is an issue for morestandard money, more cash exchanges, 
better prices for the people’s labor and property, to the end f 
our people may have less debts and more homes. [Applanse.] 


The Movement for Currency Reform. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the a 1085) to establish a uni- 
form system of uptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. OVERSTREET said: 

Mr. Spzacer: One of the principal questions considered in the 
campaign of 1896 was that of currency reform. While the defi- 
ciency in our national revenues made apparent the necessity of 
tariff legislation, even greater interest was taken in the subject 
of the standard of values and the needs for the revision of our 
currency laws. 

The result of that contest emphasized the advisability of a care- 
ful and thorough investigation of our laws bearing upon the sub- 
ject, and the preparation of some plan which should remedy the 
existing evils, establish safeguards to our national credit, and 
remove the question of finance from the arena of political debate. 

It became manifest that positive and not negative action was 
desirable. The time had passed to disclaim against the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratioof 16to1. The declaration for the single 
gold standard fell short of the full conclusion of the case. The 
advocacy of ‘‘sound money,” of ‘ good money,” of “‘ the preserva- 
tion of the national credit,” of “the maintenance of the a 
between the metals,” was ail well enough, butfailed to completely 
satisfy the eee mind. The belief that a freer circulation of our 
money would relieve the congestion of business, and that the re- 
turn of public confidence would restore business prosperity was 
well founded, but the conviction of thinking people still prevailed 
that it was the better part of wisdom to act itively and defi- 
nitely and put into law such provisions as should clearly establish 
beyond dispute the fact of a single standard of value, the sound- 
ness of the money, and the safeguards to the national credit. 

This conviction was widespread and far- . As the ques- 
tion affected the dollar of the poor as well as the d of the rich, 
no class escaped its consideration, and all appreciated the wisdom 
as well as the necessity of promptand careful action. The move- 


ment for currency reform soon to take definite shape. Th 
first decisive step was taken ors of tna. No 
eck of sumed anceey and tho neaumtty tet, promps aotian 
cacy m © n or nw 
Sateen guerten ae ie eee aera eae 
, us in a an 

Urusindll in Ske netaaatnapanteranponnel the cause and cham- 
pioned the movement. 

Members of her board of trade soon made Indianapolis the 
storm center of the effort to develop a definite as the basis of 
Congressional action, and the calm, b consideration of 


attention. 
interest in the subject, and e 
and economics brought influence of 
uestion. blic interest and 
private tho: y in a definite movement. The 
result is the bill H, R. 5855, which I have had the honor to intro. 
duce in the House, and which is the arrangement in } form of 
the recommendations of the a commission. growth 
a is best told in the following concise story of the 
movemen 
On December 1, 1896, a conference was held in Indianapolis 
upon the invitation of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, attended 
by representatives of the commer 5, eg of the Central 
est, including those of Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Grand Rapids, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwax- 
ki , St. Paul, and Toledo. This conference deter. 
soniantions of macaseeieey Sesuees ie Selsapalie Bemaoey 1, 
organizations coun mee i anuary 12, 
1897, to consider the currency question in a nonpartisan way. 
a ie named, 800 del = ine ae teen interest of 
a represen’ 0 
108 cities in 27 States. had no itics but the common 
interests of the country to consider. 
of the Union, and among them were the most i 
men of almost every im t city of the country. While all 
were of the same mind there were grave evils in the currency 
system, they differed widely as to the best method of se about 
to cure these ills. After deliberation the conven laid 
down this platform as a basis for sound finance: 
That the present standard should be maintained; ould 


; that sh 
be taken to insure the ultimate retirement of all classes of United States 
notes by a gradual and steady process, and so as to ayoid injurious 
tion of the or distur’ of the business interests 
and that until oak retirement 
of the —— and note issue 


. which furnish credit portion 
an@ a safe and elastic circulation, and y with a view 
of securing such a distribution of the loanable capital of the country as will 
tend to equalins the.sutaes af intevent ta all gurte-tharect. 

The convention, through its president, appointed an executive 
committee of fifteen to carry forward its work. This committes 
was instructed to urge oes to authorize the Py ee mm of 
a commission by the t, and, failing in » to select a 
commission of eleven men, who shall undertake the task of devis- 
ing a plan of reform to be back to the convention at a 
future date. The executive committee labored hard at the extra 
ones to have such a commission ee the President 
sent to Congress a special urging such action as soon as 
the tariff measure was out of the way. The House j 

the bill, but the Senate referred it to committee. . 


commission, composed of of the 
broadest and ablest men of the country: 

Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont; Charles 8. Fair- 
child, of New York, ex-Secretary of the ; C. Stuart Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, who was president of monetary con- 
vention last January; J. W. Fries, of Salem, N. C., -who is at tho 
ene ee ee ee that bears his name; T. G. 
Bash, of , Ala., president of the Mobile and Birmingham 
Railroad, and largely interested in the iron industries of Alabam:; 
George E. Leighton, of St. Louis, retired manufacturer; W. L. 
Dean, of St. Paul, w hardware merchant; R. 8S. Taylor, of 
Fort Wayne, lawyer; Louis A. Garnett, of San Francisco, a promi- 
nent financier of the Pacific Coast; Prof. J. L. Laughlin, of Chi- 
Daiversisy; and Stuyvesant Fish, of New York, president of tis 

ersity; an yvesan : ew Yor @ 
Illinois Central Railroad. Pn 

The political views of the men chosen were not considered, but 
the commission was very evenly divided, six being Republicans 
and five Democrats. Thequestion of representation 
was carefull bution of the com- 


sidered as representative of the ‘ Lot fhe other 
as ve country a ; an other 
are from the East, on from South, one from 


one from the _— one from the South- 
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The act passed on February 19, 1887, which became a law, without Presi- 
dent abn tees on March 3, 1887, directed that ‘‘ trade dollars " received 
at the ry should be coined into standard dollars. The act of July 14, 
1890, required 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver bullion to be purchased monthly 
and Treasury notes to be issued in payment therefor. The act of Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, repealed the paces clause of the act of July MM, 1890. 

Under the act of February 28, 1878, the Government purchased 291,272,018 
ounces of silver, at a cost of $308,279,260. Under the act of July 14, 1890, the 
Government eee 168,674,682 ounces, at an average price per fine ounce 
of $0.9244, costing $155,991.02. The Government coined to the fst of Novem- 
ber, 1897, $452,713,792, of which $892,715,0Mé is in the Treasury and 960,196,778 
is in on. The free transportation of the silver dollar has cost 
$1,064,106. The Government now holds 115,361,079.54 ounces of silver bullion, 
which cost $1 $51.55, and which, at the price of silver on November 8, 
1897, are worth 900,016.67. As against the 392,517,014 silver dollars now in 
the there are outstanding silver certificates to the amount of §373,- 
838,919, leaving $19,678,005 in the Treasury uncovered by certificates. 

As the silver bullion now in the Treasury and purchased under the act of 
1890 cost $103,957,028.25, and there are outstanding Treasury notes of 186%) to 


men in all walks of life, including nearly all those fh America 
who have attained prominence in the control of large affairs. 
The commission has now reported a simple, comprehensive, and 
conservative plan for unifying and f the currency sys- 
tem, with its operation so arranged that it can not disturb values 
r cause Ww . 
The re of the monetary commission to the executive com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis monetary convention of the boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, commercial clubs, and other similar 
commercial bodies of the United States, recommending a complete 


currency system, was as follows: the amount of $100,313.280, silver dollars to the amount of $5,356,254 must be 
To the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention: held as against these Treasury notes of 1890, and this amount deducted from 


the amount of silver dollars uncovered by silver certificates ($19,678,095) leaves 
as the amount of silver dollars uncovered by either silver certificates or 
Treasury notes of 1890, and subject to disposal by the Treasury, $14,321,841. 
The act of 14th July, 1890, declared it to be “the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon 
the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law.” The act 
of Ist of November, 1893, declared it “to be the policy of the United States 
to. continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money and to coin 
both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
such equality to be secured through international agreement or by such safe- 


The commission appointed by you under the resolutions adopted by the 
Indianapolis monetary convention on January 15, 1897, with a request “to 
make a ther investigation of the monetary affairs and needs of the coun- 
try in all rela and aspects, and to make proper Fal senerta thatthe 
evils found to exist and the remedies therefor,” respectfully reports that the 
members thereof met at Washington on the 23d day of September, 1897, and 
organteed ae election of George F. Edmunds as chairman and George E. 
Leighton as » 

The resolutions adopted the India is monetary convention declare 


“tbat it has become absolutely necessa: { a consistent, st s eeae aos ene BETSA ry SU 

t snome shall inaugu * | guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value 
and ae a wer Se ibesaeonaiiaen the oes of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all 
be maintained: ps should be taken to insure the ultimate re- | times in the markets and in the payment of debts.” 


3%. Subsidiary silver, coined for Government account in denominations of 
50, 26, and 10 cents, .900 fine, containing 385.8 grains to the dollar; “a legal 
tender in all sums not exceeding $10 in full payment of all dues, public and 

rivate;” receivable for governmental dues to $10; and exchangeable for 
awful money at the office of the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States in sums of $20 or any multiple thereof. The general stock of 
subsidiary silver amounts to $75,414,007, of which $11,981,078 are the Treas- 
ury and $63,432,929 are in circulation. 

4. Minor coins, coined on Government account in denominations of 5 cents 
and 1 cent; a “legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents in any one payment;” receivable to the amount of 25 cents 
for all governmental dues, and redeemable in lawful money at the office of 
the Treasurer and the several assistant treasurers and depositories of the 
United States when presented in sums of not less than $20. 

5. Gold certificates,issued under the acts of March 3, 1863,and June 12, 
1882, for goid coin deposited in the Treasury, in denominations of $10,000, 
$5,000, $1,000, $500, $100, $50, and $20; not a legal tender; “receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and all public dues,” and redeemable in gold at the Treasury or 


any su ry. 

Gerti to the amount of $38,318,169 are outstanding, of which $1,534,000 
are in the Treasury and $55,814,109 are in circulation. 

6. Silver certificates, issued against standard silver dollars deposited, in do- 
nominations of $1,000, $500, $100, $50, $80, $5, $2, and $1; nota legaltender; receiv- 
able for customs, taxes, and all public dues; exchangeable for standard silver 

or smaller coin, and redeemable in standard silver dollars. There 
are outstanding silver certificates to the amount of $384,170,504, of which 


second, that 
tirement of all classes of United States notes by a gradual and steady proc- 
ess, and so as to avoid injurious contraction of the currency or disturbance 
of the business interests of the country, and that until such retirements pro- 
vision — be made for as tion of the revenue ae 4 
ments 0 , that a banking system provided waic 
should furnish credit facilities to every portion of the and a safeand 
elastic circulation, and ———_ with a view of securing such a distribution 
of the loanable capital of the country as will tend to equalize the rates of 
We have actep Ported those setatieidn en the bain ot cur-eath t only be 
e have as our ion, no : 
cause eel ta instructions ofthe bey of ctiaens by whom we have been 
en also because meet appro our judgment. 

7 e have also t and wecstved the counsel of many of our fellow- 
citizens in all porte ot | the acngaey.- a o— a — differing 
in some upon more mted a concur- 
wae . qlee which has been an invaluable aid in formation of our 
conclusions. 

We submit, for the reasons hereinafter stated, a plan of currency reform, 
seen if enacted into law, accomplish, so far as possible, 

1. To remove, at once and forever, all doubt as to what the standard of 
value in the United States is and is to be. 

2. To establish the credit of the United States at the highest point among 
the nations of the world. 

3. To eliminate from our currency system those features which reason and 


“oe 8 aa omen et convertible into gold and equal to it in $11, 331,585 are in the Treasury and $372,838,919 are in circulation. 
value at all times and in which, with 2 volume adequate to the general %. Treasury notes, issued under the act of July 1M, 1890,in payment for 
and usual needs of be combined a quality of growth and | Silver bullion; a “legal tender for all debts, public and private, except where 


otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract;” receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues and “ redeemable on demand in coin” at the office 
of the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States. There 
have been issued $155,931,002, of which $16,617,722 have been redeemed in silver 
and canceled, $7,563,325are in the Treasury and $101.759,955 are in circulation. 


. there sh 
elastici which it will adjust itself automatically and promptly to 
all ons of whether sudden or gradual: and which shall dis- 
tribute itself the country as the wants of different sections may 
r°E ‘To so utilize the existing silver dollars as to maintain their parity with 


& United States notes, issued under the acts of February 25, 1862: July 2, 

“ae ee ee ; 18&, and March 3, 1833, in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $800. 
7. To avoid the issue of interest-bearing bonds, except in case of unlooked- | $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; a “legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
for eme ; but toconfer the power to issue when necessary for private, within the United States, except for duties on imports and interest 
the presu uation of the credit of the Government. on the public debt;" redeemed when presented since January 1, 1879, in 


nt. 

8. To accomplish these ends by a plan which would lead from our present 
confused and uncertain situation by ual and poogrentre steps, without 
shock or violent change, to a system which will be thoroughly 
safe and good and capable of growth to any extent that the country may 


mire. 
We can not, within the limits of this preliminary report, go at length into 
the reasons which have led us to all the conclusions here expressed. A state- 
ment of those which relate to the more important points must suffice. Later 
a fuller and final report will be presented. 
THE FACTS AS TO THE CURRENCY. 

The poeple of the United States have ten different forms of currency—gold 
coins, silver dollars, subsidiary silver coins, minor coins, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, United States notes, currency certificates, Treasury notes 
of 1890,and national-bank notes. The respective qualities of each, the amounts 
outstan , the amounts in the Treasury, the amounts in circulation, and 
r ve denominations of the paper currency were on November 1, 


erion thn tet SR tnt a aaa ga 
: and . area men’ 
at theif nominal value when not below the standard t and limait of tol. 


‘old coin at the subtreasuries in New York and San Francisco, and reissued. 
The highest amount of these notes outstanding at any time was on January 
3, 1864, when it reached $49,338,92. 

By the public credit act of March 14, 1869, “ The United States solemnly 
pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of the United States notes in coin.’ The resumption act of Jan 
wu 14, 1875, authorized the use of surplus revenues and the issue of bonds 
for ir redemption. The act of May 31, 1873, prohibited their further can- 
cellation or retirement, and directed the reissue of such as might be received 
or redeemed by the Treasury. The amount outstanding has therefore since 
remaived at 681,016, of which $87,584,018 are in the Treasury, $48,625,000 
are held against outstanding currency certificates, and $255,096,908 are in cir- 








The amount outstanding of United States notes, Treasury notes 
of 1890, and silver dollars is $908,708,088, of which $61,274,1M are now in the 
Treasury, but liable to reissue, and §$347,433,90tare in circulation. 

As against this large amount of that which is a credit currency, aside from 
the value of the silver bullion and doliars in the Treasury, the Treasury now 
holds $153,573,147 in gold coin and bullion, after deducting the amount of the 
gold certificates. 

9. Coppenes cxnliRenhos, issued under the act of June 8, 1872, in denomina- 
tions of $10,000, upon deposit of United States notes, payable to order, and not 
a mder, nor receivable in exchange for anything other than legal- 
ten notes, $48,625,000 are outstanding, of which $310,000are in the Treasury 

000 are in circulation. 
10. National-bank notes, issued by the national banks of the United States 
accordance with the act of June 3, 1864, to the extent of 90 per cent of the 
of Government bonds deposited by such banks with the Treasury; nota 
egal tender; receivable at par “in all parts of the United States in payment 
of taxes, excises, public lands, and all other dues to the United States, exteps 


estimates that the stock of gold $153, 
78,148, in addition to $36,814,109 held catstanding gold certificates, is 
eld by the Treasury, and $195,895, 107 held by the banks. 

2. Standard silver dollars, each’ containing grains of standard silver 
:900 fine, coined for Government account, a “legal at their nominal 
value for all debts and dues, public and ee Saeee erwin on 
pressly ited in the contract; ” vable for all t dues, and 


BEE 


duties on im ; and also for all salaries and other debts and deman 
owing by the United States to individuals, corporations within the Unite 
States, except interest on the public debt and in redemption of the nationa] 


for silver certificates. 

From 1798 to 1878 the mint coined silver dollars to the amount of $3,031,238. | currency;” receivable also by every national banking association for any debt 
Bet ait to 1878 none were coined. The act of 28, 1878, required or Habilit to it, and redeemable at the Treasury. 
at less than two nor more than four million dollars’ worth of bullio Zional. k notes outstanding are $230,132,275, of which $4,993,012 is 

be purchased and coined into standard silver dollars. in the Treasury and $25,134,269 is in circula on. 

The act of August 7, directs the of the “to trans- The national banks were organized under the act of February 25, 1363, 
I ee ei ga 

currency ve r re m ereby be created a demand fo 
the applicant.” of the United States. 
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On July 2, 1866, there were 1,634 banks; on December 26, 1873, 1,976; on 










There are some considerations as to the standard which ought to oom. 
October 2, 1890, 3,540; on December 9, 1892, 3,773, and on October 5, 1807, 3,610. | mend themselves to the aes of the country. There must be some 
The maximum capital was $689,698,017 on December 9, 1892. The maximum | standard of value. The must have a market value as 


a@ commodi 
independently of any governmental fiat and of all legal-tender laws; it ok 






circulation was on December 26, 1873, $341,320,256, and the minimum circula- 







tion on October 2, 1890, $122,928,084. Up to 1892, the tendency was toward | be durable; it must be homogeneous; it must have a maximum of value pro. 
increase ef capital. Since then the tendency has been in the direction of a | portioned to its bulk; it m' have, as a commodity, as stablea market value 
decreasing capitalization. From 1873 to 1890, there was a marked decrease in | as ible, and in order to secure the stability of that market value the ro. 


circulation, with occasional fluctuations; but since 1890 there has been some | lation between its supply and demand must be as constant as ble. Gold 























































































increase of circulation, with no prospect of any material increase under the | alone The civilized world has, ‘ore, deter- 
existing system. ; mined that the standard shall be gold. No government, however powerful, 
° On October 5, 1897, there were 3,610 banks, with an outstanding note | can in fact reverse that determination, or, without mae to the interests of upon 
ef issue of $230,132,275 (of which $4,998,012 was held in the Treasury), with a | all its people, ones to establish any other value. notes, 
5 capital stock of $931,488,095, with an aggregate capital, surplus,and undivided There is a clear ction between the functions of money as a standard wou 
profits of $966,240,005, with deposits of $1,569,491,310, and with investments in | of value and as a medium of exchange. While that money which is the so lon 
discounted paper (rediscounts deducted) of $2,043,803,392, in United States | stan of value will always serve also as a medium of exchange, yet other The 
bonds of $27,235,920, in other stocks and securities of $208,831,563, and in law- | forms of currency of inferior market value can in no sense be a satisfactory nomu 
ful money of $383,882,631, of which $195,895,107 is in gold coin. The 5 per cent | standard, and can be a suitable medium of exchange only when their con- — 
redemption fund held by the Treasury now amounts to $10,021,689. vertibility at par into the standard money is assured. Any posse currency at 
From the organization of the system, in 1863,to June 30, 1897, the national a Saoeee, of one of two kinds. The first kind is which has been hi ; 
banks have paid in taxes to the United States $150,207,890.44; and the United opted as the standard of value. The second kind is that which is, with. whic 
States has also made a profit of $2,826,466 from that amount paid by the banks | out reference to its market value as a commodity, receivable at par, because ures 
to redeem circulation which has not been presented. convertible at ~~ into the standard money. = 
DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM To-day gold is the only currency of the first kind. United States notes, a y 
Tas oS . national-bank notes, silver dollars, subsidiary silver, and minor coins are oT 
The defects of the existing system are: currency of the second kind. The face value of the silver Sees, Pe sub- tin 
First. The vast amount of Government credit currency without a certain } sidiary silver,and the minor coins more or les: exceeds their bullion be a 
and adequate provision for its redemption and the co uent diminution of | value, and they differ from the note issues only in fact that the materia! vertif 
public confidence in the continued maintenance of the gold standard. of which they are made has some market value as bullion. Under modern a 
Second. The continuance in circulation of Government promises to pay, | conditions business purchases, sales, loans, the of debts, and c — 
which, when made a legal tender, constitute a forced loan, which aresecu: even payments of wages are effected in great part by drafts, checks, or trans- a y 
only by such resources as the exercise of the taxing power can render ayail- | fers of credits. in a 
able, and which are payable only at the will of the debtor. hile the work which the m , Which is the standard, *<tually per- 1 +e ; 
Third. The failure to provide the means for a gradual and sufficient in- | forms in the exchanges of the country is ey yet every one of nine 
crease of the volume of the currency to meet the needs of an increasing popu- | those exchanges is based on that If all the money of the country ae 
lation and an enlarging commerce. is convertible at par into gold, there may then be whatever and as much of or a 
Fourth. The want of a natural outflow and inflow of the currency when | the representative forms of currency as the convenience of the people may cant 
and as, and only when and as, the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- require. , ; 4 Th 
mercial interesta of the country require, at a given time, either a greater or the other hand, if the standard of value be lowered there necessari! Wer of 
a less quantity of currency incirculation. —_ follows a loss of public confidence, a lessened use of credit and of credit for Geen 
Fifth. The failure to secure such a distribution of the loanable capital of | of custome. and a consequent diminution of the effectiveness of the currency. nau 
the country as will tend to equalize the rates of interest in all its paris. The gold standard, therefore, Goes not mean gold monometallism, and it uaa 
Sixth. The confusion of the fiscal functions of the Treasury as the receiver | necessarily results, not in contraction, but in the greatest possible expansion to the 
of the public revenue and the disburser thereof under Congressional appro- | of the curren the bounds of safety. It? 
riations with its issue and redemption functions in exchanging and eem- As gold derives no value from any -tender law, nor any value from sean 
Eig the currency. coinage at the mint beyond “the t that its weight and purity piece 
Seventh. The circulation of different forms of Government currency hav- | are what the law ” and the heetythes 4 the Government's stam retaii 
ing different qualities as to legal tender and receivability for Government es it possesses those qualities, it is, and it ought to continue to be, admitt suffic 
dues. Tree CO le t i 
Eighth. The circulation of silver dollars of full legal-tender quality whose On the o hand, silver, ee, and should be coined only upon ne 
nema value as coins so largely exceeds their value as bullion that they | Government account, into coins limited fogal tender . shoald be oul 
offer tempting inducements to successful counterfeiting. issued from the mint only in exchange for aS should be reex- But s 
Ninth. The circulation of a national-bank currency beset upon Govern- | changeable at the Treasury in convenient multi gold coin at par. wan 
ment bonds, presu pares ® continuing issue of those bonds, di e | Under this system there could be no arbitrary ouiene or expansion of "nde 
loanable funds of the banks, and, by reason of their bond basis, incapable of | the coin currency,nor any tampering with the stan: of value, and the a 
increasing in volume with a temporary demand for more currency, and of | people would then carry to their credit in the 1 of the Treasury De- oa ~~ 
decreasing with the cessation of that demand. ment the profits upon the of silver, ni and compe. On 
THE STANDARD. Many of our fellow-citizens have in all that the problem of coum 
; the standard would be solved by international bimetallism. An earnest effort extet 
The most serious evil affecting our present monetary system is the threat- | has been made to realize that hope, but it must now beabandoned. The on! with 
ened degradation of its standard. The story is familiar, but it will be useful | alternatives, theref are the continued maintenance of the sxieting gol 
to my atthe i Soeaeeeen. Sa aes .— pod the — = otandard, a ad . dy silver Ss the paneer ehatnet lane Lae 
ople of the Uni n the possession of a deprec egal-tender }| taken, the obligations nited States States. munic J 
2 currency, with its inevitable accompaniment of Tnflated prices. ties, of all private and of all individuals, the receipts of income rat 
‘o return from such a condition to one of sound money and normal prices | from every source, proceeds of policies of insurance, the deposits in - tt 
is always 8 painful process, and when the Government began that , | banks and saving funds, and the of labor. will then be in a de- nal 
under Secretary McCulloch in 1866, there was an outcry against it, and it | based and depreciated currency; individual end corporese ptcy, be ac 
was suspended. From a remonstrance against the payment of the da | and, worst of all, national dishonor, will follow. simil 
obligations of the Treasury at that time the movement grew to an —— If the former alternative be taken, and the necessary means be adopted to the I 
to the pa ent of them at any time, and finally to a demand for the e of | secure the stability of standard, the credit of the country will be men 
more of them, and that, not in the form of promises to pay, but of fiat paper | established; the nati debt can be refunded at lower interest rates; the 
dollars. The number of persons who were carried away by these delusions lus capital of the world will come here to find profitable investment; 
was very t. The political struggle which ensued was prolo: and in- aaa our country will enjoy the prosperity that follows a currency system It 
tense, and the victory which the defenders of sound money eved in the | based upon a stable standard of value. : ernn 
e of the resumption law of 1875 was a close one. The means necessary to establish and preserve popular confidence in the grad 
That victory ought to have settled all disturbing questions in relation to | continued maintenance of the gold standard are: cour 
the monetary policy of the United States, and would have done so, so far as 1. An explicit legislative of the gold standard, and a pledge that mon 
can now be seen, if it had not been for the fall in the value of silver, which | it will be maintained. the | 
began while the contest was going on. From 1792 to 1873 the standard 2. A requirement that all o ublic and pri unless otherwise Tres 
of value in the United States was the double one of gold and silver at pre- | stipulated in the contract, shall in conformi that standard. Vv 
scribed ratios. By the coi act of 1873 the silver dollar, which was then ? The adoption of a plan for the gradual retirement of the outstanding law 
worth more than the geld dollar, and which no one could foresee would ever | note issues of the Government. ury, 
be worth less, and of which very few were in existence, was dropped from As the gold deposited for certificates can not be used by the Government, ernt 
the coinage, leaving gold as the only full legal-tender coined ae and as the issue of gold certificates is of no advan tothe Government or note 
Soon after the passage of this law the value of silver began to decline. | to the people, there does not seem to be any reason for theircontinued issue. sens 
The friends of cheap money saw their opportunity and lost no time in im- mus 
provingit. The clamor for _ eee the 3 - 1 — re free THE SILVER CURRENCY. $168 
co . ‘This was afar more plausible, and therefore more r- dollar for dol- 
ous, movement than the fiat paper money scheme. Silver had a real value. The silver certificates the expressed representatives, ‘ sum 
A+ the beginning of the agitation that value was not greatl lens than 16 of ler. ree Sumas deposited, ought to continue to be exchangeable only for ne 
silver to 1 o' n weigh was claimed that its admission ree coin- » ; re 
age would increase its value to the full measure of that ratio. Patriotic ape Sees Seine <= ay yi mp oa more ae eee ae issu 
sentiment was invo: its favor. bulli han w ise case token coins. might res 
It was said to be the money of the fathers and the Constitution. To this | called in and recoined:, but the expense and inconvenience of that operation a 
was added the appeal to class prejudice. Gold was said to be the money of | 8T¢ Such as to ren i. ne pomtpooenen ie eet 2 
the rich; silver of the poor. Gold was said to be incressing in value, 80 As the owners of a rae Bok 2 ‘Stat silver dollars, an fe the of t 
depressing all prices and increasing the burden of all debts, to the unjust | Sidiary silver, = tates are the seems in i. cifi 
atvensage < af one og yarwessiee * S ue atver professed to be the a at Sax wena _— provided that silver can con 3 
champions of the farmer, the mechanic, an e laborer © aggres- r can 
sions of the capitalist, the bauker, and the corporation. Such a come |. tneeiver comer & i resaes of ity size and weight an Seeinyeuiont < one wall 
to men in debt, out of employment, and downcast in spirits with great se- | to abou itor Dall or to use the a 20 
ductive force. Evidence enough of that fact is on record in the election re- = of th - use 4 ver oes currency, of $i. $2, as represe yea 
turns © . coin dollars, notes in denominations and ithas 4 
The pertinence of this retrospect is the proof which it affords of the fact Even with the inducement of jp Ln nee ge from the ry, exc 
that so large a portion of the people of the United States have no never — possible to force into at any one time an paeoens of aa 
of the nature or importance of a money standard. In such a country as | Silver sare Senne ene there are thes ns ma 
ours the legal monetary standard is whatever a majority, or a plurality, it a e ty held Tr ane of the div 
may be, of the voters say it shall be. It is therefore of the utmost im ks. ae ee of whi Sree oe os coal sol 
tance that the standard shall not only be distinctly declared in the law, scene « fF ; which oo eaver certifi bank of | 
but clearly fixed in the minds of the people as the first and indispensable ee the . pales, “veneers eee antl notional ~— , 
element of a sound monetary system. All history is evidence that the peo- | Botes. ~~ amoun eT Beek ee oat are in des 
ple who suffer most from a de ation of the standard are not the rich | 5 before stated, in denominations of $1, $2, and $5, and ali 
and powerful, but the poor and helpless. Compared with this danger, all denominations. 


exi evil of mere or E theref: the United States ne ere tional am 
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ominations of $1, $2, and $5, and an eqvivalent amount of silver certifi- 
in Gen nrast dencguinations be retired, leaving of the $229,205,031 now out- 
standing in denominations $29,815,473 to be redeemed in silver dollars 
when presented for redemption. 

If, the silver dollars now in circulation and to $60,196,778 
should be deposited in the Treas’ silver certifi- 
cates in denom: ex vy 
certificates in denominations of $1, $2, there might, without any 
expansion of the present outstan be a further 6 of silver 
certificates in denominations of $1, $2, and ——s to $30,381,305, based 
upon the silver dollars so deposited. ‘The of the retired United ‘States 
notes, ry notes of 1800, and national- notes of small denominations 
would be taken by an issue of notes of large denominations of the same kinds 
so long as the United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 are unredeemed. 

The effect of this will be that the currency of the country of all de- 
nominations below $10 will be silver coin and silver certificates upon 
silver dollars held in the Treasury, supplemented by gold coins of the de- 
nominations of $2.50 and $5. 

The Government has received the full face value for all the silver dollars 
which have been put in circulation either in kind or by means of representa- 
tive certificates. silver coins differ from the note issues only in the fact 
that the material of which they are made has some market value as bullion. 
They are, nevertheless, as justi ° tions of the Government and as prop- 
erly exchangeable at par for as the United States notes. 

gold reserve must, therefore, be provided for such exchange; but as the 
retirement of the United States eetio notes of 1890, and national- 
bank notes of denominations less than $10 will leave thesilver dollar, the silver 
certificates in denominations of $1, $2, and $5, the subsidiary silver, the minor 
coins, and the gold coins of the denominations of $2.50 and $5 as the only cur- 
rency for cual transactions, it is probable that the trade of the country will 
keep the silver and its tatives in circulation, and prevent the com- 
ing in of any considerable quantity of that 5 
t is aleS Tbe observed t when ular confidence shall have been re- 
stored as tothe maintenance of the gold standard and the security of our 
currency system, there will be no general desire to exc silver dollars 
or — tes for gold, for the silver currency will m be, beyond 
question, as good as gold. 

The has an asset in its silver bullion not held against outstand- 
‘gg. certificates which may be utilized by selling it from time to time, as the 

rian Government has done with its surplus silver. Of course such sales 
should be carefull as not to unduly depress the 
market for silver bullion. It is, Ly cane iene pam ae that authority be given 
to the of the to make sales in his discretion. 

It may be well to consider whether the sum of 452,713,792 of silver dollar 
pieces, with seigniorage of over 50 per ceat, which remains 4s the evidence of 
a serious danger to the existing standard, is not too large to*be permanently 
retained in our currency; and if this should ve to be the case, whether a 
sufficient number of these silver dollars should not be ultimately, although 
immediately, withdrawn and sold as bullion. 

lt is an essen part of a sound of finance that the Government 
should raise by taxation a revenue uate to its necessary expenditures. 
But as the revenues are sometimes deficient, it is advisable that power be 
es to the reanery 2 sell short-term bonds to suppl ch deficiency. 

Jnder existing 1 ion only long-term bonds can be sold; and if the Gov- 
ernment comes in of a surplus, such bonds can not be retired 
save uy parepecte m at a premium. 

other hand, short-term bonds can, under a securely established 

" —. be ted at low-interest rates; can be, if necessary, 
extended at maturity, and can be retired by purchase in advanceof maturity 
Pe ge wes of premium. For similar reasons it is sug- 
_. should contain a reserved option to the Govern- 


tiremen 

‘meagld lertoameneeh Gopent unity off investing thet saviagein the obligetines 
ve an sa oO ons 
canes rernment W the saf aot - by io com 
n ‘or ‘e a 
be of on the Soon of the Treasury, instead of 
similar to that which has prevailed in the case of the consols 

the French rentes. Under system it will be possible to place Govern- 
real popular subscription. 

THE DEMAND OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


amountin 


It is a part of the plan submitted that the demand obligations of the Gov- 
ernment shall be put in course of retirement by a process which shall be 
gradual in its t m and business of the 


cpeeeiion os the curren 

country, but w will lead ultimately to the substitu 
money their . The demand o 

the United States notes or “green 


iy SSeS 
properly so called, consist 
” amounting to $346,681,016, and the 
Treasury notes of 1890, amounting to 

ormer 7 


While the f are not in terms paya’ and the latter are by 
ew eae ee at the discretion oy die poet, tld 
ury, 

. to pay all its 


is obviously necessary, in order to keep good the 
ernment to main the parity of the two metals as 
notes in gold when gold is demanded by the holder. So that, in a practical 


sense, the note Sp eye the Government payable in on demand 
must be reckoned at the sum of the greenbacks and the notes—that is, 


measures recommended in relation to these obligations may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 
1. The and red operations of the 


T from its fiscal operations by the creation of a division of 
issue redemption, and the transfer to it of the gold reserve and other 
resources held : Government notes to be paid in gold 
coin on demand that 


di 
2. The reserve to be maintained from revenue when qhoqnete, snd sale 
Seteee ere eens oe precenan ce ance Gales to be used for spe- 


cifc parposs, and no 
3. Notes paid to be canceled as 


ex. the general balance 
alike = the payment of dues. Our sovemnes ea Gees 
amount; our expenditures are large an Ww: 

times and the “Hieposttlon of Cengress and 


va i the spirit of the 


It is, therefore, uncertain whether we shall have at any particular 


XXXI——12 


time an adequate fund for the redemption of the demand obligations without 
recourse to borrowing. Borrowing is an ineffectual resource, because, under 
the law as it stands, the notes which have been paid must be returned to cir- 
culation, and so may be used over and over to draw out the borrowed gold. 

The uncertainty of this situation is increased by the fact that the issue of 
bonds rests with the executive department, and whether it will be resorted 
to or not will depend upon the personal views and discretion of the officials 
at the head of that department. Moreseriousstill is the fact that it is in the 

wer of the executive department, as the law now stands, to decide abso- 
utely whether the Government notes shall be paid in gold or in silver. An 
end ought to be put to this anomalous and hazardous situation by making 
specific and a provision for the payment of the demand obligations, 
and directing in the law that such payment shall be in gold at the demand of 
the holder. 

It is ed as certain that if this were done there would be compara- 
tively little presentation of notes at the Treasury for redemption in the 
absence of serious public alarm, and that the best ps sible security against 
the recurrence of such alarm would be attained. The provision authorizing 
the purchase of bonds during the period mentioned is recommended, with 
the belief that it would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent any 
injurious contraction. The bonds purchased with the notes returned to cir- 

tion would furnish the means with which to redeem them when pre- 
sented again. 

A proposal to retire the Government notes may be received at first with 
disfavor by some persons, but it must be supposed that upon due reflection 
preferences which are to a large extent merely sentimental will yield to 
arguments resting on solid grounds of safety and advantage to the Govern- 
ment and the ple. 

All good citizens must desire that the credit of the Government shall rest 
on a basis so secure that no wind that can blow will ever shake it; that the 
standard by which all obligations and values are measured shall be the most 
perfect expression of truth and honesty and unchangeableness which is pos- 
sible of attainment; and that all the money in circulation shall be up to that 
standard in its value, and shall, in ect to its form and quantity and dis- 
tribution, serve every requisite of commercial and personal use as equally and 
completely as is in the nature of things possible. 

If it is necessary, in order to accomplish these results, to relieve the Gov- 
ernment from the function of supplying money in the form of its own notes, 
it is only necessary to make that fact clear to the people to secure their ap- 
ao of the measure. Not to believe this would be to despair of the capac- 
ty of the people for wise and successful government. 

A Government paper currency educates the people who use it in false 
notions concerning mon2y. Such a currency, circulating year after year 
without redemption, appears to those who do not look at it critically to 
derive its value from the “Government stamp." It ceases to be regardedas 
& promise to pay money, and is thought to possess the virtue of money in 
and of itself. It is so easy to create it that in any emergency the call for 
more is perfectly natural. There can be no doubt that the aberration of 
genqueens on the money question by so many of our people in recent years 

as been largely due to the miseducating influences of the greenback cur- 
rency. The young and middle-aged men of to-day have grown up in a vitiated 
financial atmosphere. 

Such acurrency also lacks the important quality of automatic adaptability 
to the varying demands of business. A paper dollar is a useful form of cur- 


venee so long as there is legitimate use for it. When there is no legitimate 
use for it, becomes a superfiuous and injurious thing—a temptation to 
speculation, extravagance, and unwise business ventures. A paper currency 
created by legislation is fixed in volum by the law of its creation, and can 


neither contract nor expand in response to those varying conditions which 
are d to occur in the affairs of men. 

More important than this is the tact that such a currency puts upon the 
Government the burden of maintaining the credit of all the financial insti- 
tutions of the country. The Government notes are as good as gold 

‘long as the Government redeems them in gold. If it should fail in that, all 
bank notes, bank deposits, insurance losses, and debts and dues of every 
kind not specifically payable in gold would be payable in the depreciated 


only so 


paper or in silver. 
very passing incident, therefore, which raises an apprehension, however 
slight, of a possibility, however remote, that the Government may be unable 


or unwilling to maintain qs payment of its obligations sends a nervous 
tremor through the whole business system of the country. A sovereign gov- 
ernment can not be compelled to pay its debts; it pays them only when it 
wills so to do, and there is in the public mind more or less doubt as to the 
continuance of the will of our Government to pay its demand obligations in 
money satisfactory to the holders thereof. In these days of large invested 
capital and small profits such a condition is aserious drag on business en- 
terprise. 

The existence of a large outstanding debt payable on demand is also a 
source of weakness to the Government in its international relations. Modern 
warfare ig so expensive that it is almost as much a matter of money asof men. 
A nation suddenly confronted by the alternative of war or dishonor would 
be greatly handicapped by a large demand debt which it must provide for at 


once. 

Great additional force is given to this consideration by the fact that it 
would be scarcely ble for this nation to engage in war in its present 
situation—counting as part of the situation the imperfect development of 
clear conceptions on the subject of money in the minds of the poent with- 
out asuspension of jie payments and a resort to further issues of Govern- 
ment notes. There is no occasion to criticise those patriotic men who be- 
lieved that the issue of greenbacks was necessary to save the Union. But 
the world has advanced in financial knowledge and skill since then. 

There is no doubt that if our Government was relieved of its existing de- 
mand obligati and our currency system put in working order upon a gold 
basis, it would be entirely possible for us to go through a war without suspen- 
sion of specie oe me nen or any derangement of our monetary system. If war 
should come, the value to the country of the ability to thus avoid the indirect 
losses following from depreciated currency, inflated prices, and financial 
demoralization would be so great that the burden of paying off now our de- 
mand obligations would be as nothing in comparison. 

While the silver dollars are not, by the terms of the law, exchangeable for 

ld coin, their current value is sustained by the promise of the Government 
fo maintain their peasy with gold. So that we have a total volume of paper 
and silver in circulation amounting to $008,728,087, all resting for its value on 
the credit of the Government, excep* in so far as the bullion in the silver dol 
lars has value. That credit is maintainable only as a whole. The paper of 
the United States could not be dishonored and its silver upheld. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the Government shal) keep a large fund in 

id, and continue to do so so long as the credit currency is outstanding. 
uch a fund in the hands of the Government is defenseless against attack 


e 







In countries where the government has no demand debt outstanding, and 
the gold reserve is held by banks, the nation'sstock of gold is capable of some 
degree of protection through the rate of interest charged for loans. But our 

rnment hasnosuch resource. Its great gold reserve is an open mine, 
free to all who bring its notes. 
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The exigencies of war or commerce are liable so create sudden and great 
demands for gold. And as the entire monetary system of the country hangs 
upon that one reserve, the situation is one of uncertainty and hazard inst 
which no insurance is possible, and which is bound to continue while the 
Government demand obligations are extantin large volume. It would gofar 
to relieve the perennial strain of this situation and strengthen our financial 
position at home and among nations to transfer this burden to the banks and 
other moneyed institutions. 

As against these serious disadvantages there is no advantage which can 
possibly be claimed for paper money in the form of Government notes over 
any other form of paper money equally good—that is, equally current in all 
parts of the country and equally certain of redemption in specie on demand— 
except the saving of interest on so much of the public debt as is represented 
by the notes. Our national-bank notes have served the uses of the people as 
wellas greenbacks. In all ordinary business transactions no one cares which 
he receives or pays out. 

The supposed economy of the greenbacks is more apparent than real. In- 
deed, when we consider all the facts, they are an extremely costly form of 
money. To keep them good requires the maintenance of a large gold reserve 
in the Treasury, which offsets the saving of interest to the extent of one- 
fourth or more. When conditions arise which threaten to deplete that re- 
serve and compel a resort to extraordinary measures to protect it, no limita- 
tion of cost can be observed, and it is impossible to know what sacrifice may 
become necessary. 

In order to create the gold reserve required for the resumption of specie 
payments in 1879, United States bonds to the amount of $95,500,000 were sold, 
and most of which are still outstanding inarefundedform. During the years 
1894, 1805, and 1896 bonds to the amount of $262,315,400 weresold. Throughout 
those years there was a constant drain of gold toredeem United States notes. 
By the law of 1878 it was provided that United States notes “shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out in 
and kept in circulation.” Thera being adeficit in the ordinary revenue, these 
notes continued to f°, out again and again in payment of ordinary expenses. 

Whether the deticit would have required the sale of bonds if there had 
been no want of public confidence in the payment of the notes, and they had 
not continued to be —_ for redemption, is a point upon which there 
may be a difference of opinion. Not toenter upon that question closely, it 
is clear that with interest to pay on $357,000,000 of indebtedness incurred 
chiefly, if not =oey. in consequence of the existence of the Government 
notes, and one hundred millions of reserve lying idle in the Treasury, the 
saving in interest by the United States notes is a small gain compa with 
the unending burden of providing for their redemption. 

In considering the cost of these operations, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count also the expense of engraving, printing, bookkeeping, and other inci- 
dents, from all of which it appears that instead of saving money to the 
people, the United States notes have been and are now costing them a large 
sum annually. This cost is liable to be increased by the further issue of 
bonds for the protection of these notes in emergencies—not now present nor 
immediately threatening, but always possible. 

Between January 1, 1879, and November 1, 1897, the Tie og United 
States notes in gold to the amount of $507,470,149, being $160,789,133 in excess 
of $46,681,016, the entire amount outstanding at the resumption of specie 
payments, which paid and repaid and yet undiminished amount still remains 
outstanding to be paid again, and, unless some change be made in the exist- 
ing law, again and again. 

etween July 14, 1890, and November 1, 1897, Treasury notes of 1890, issued 
for the purchase of silver bullion, have been redeemed in gold coin and reis- 
sued to the amount of $90,680,879. 

Moreover, we are cursing a burden put wpon us by the doubt and uncer- 
tainty which the presence of this large demand debt of the Government in 
the form of current money produces which no man can estimate. Any one 
of a number of circumstances might cause a suspension of gold payment of 
its notes by the Government. A war, a failure of revenue, a commercial re- 
vulsion, an election, a weak President—any one of these unfavorable condi- 
tions, exciting alarm and then panic, — cause the Treasury to be depleted 
of its gold out its notes to be dishonored. 

The injury which all business suffers from this condition of the currency 
is none the less real because it is not distinctly perceived. The evil may go 
long unnoticed, like friction in machinery or malaria in the air, but it has its 
effect nevertheless. When it comes to an acute manifestation of the evil, 
such as we have experienced within the last five years, the loss occasioned is 
beyond computation. Many concurring causes contributed to the business 
depression which the = of the United States have suffered within that 
period; but it can not oubted that the fact that the entire paper currency 
of the country consisted of or rested upon notes of the Government, and that 
there was an uncertainty as to the redemption of those notes was the chief 
cause of that great disaster. All the Government notes outstanding and all 
the interest they have saved since they were issued would pay only a small 
— of the loss which the American people have suff wi that 

2. 
THE BANKING SYSTEM. 


Under the present system a bank may issue circulation not exceeding 90 
per cent of its <P capital, and also not exceeding 90 per cent of the par 
value of the bonds deposited. Each bank is required to deposit with the 
Treasury a redemption fund of 5 per cent of its outstanding circulation; and 
the paves ave secured by a first lien on all the assets of the bank, including 
the Mabftity of the shareholders. 

While in some cases shareholders of and depositors in national banks have 
lost by unskillful or unfaithful management, yet the bank circulation has 
been so well secured that no holder of a national-bank note has ever had oc- 
casion to inquire what bank issued the note or has ever lost ~_—r of the 
amount of the note. But the relative increase in the number of the banks 
and decrease in the amount of the issue of the circulation shows that the 
system should be so amended that, while the notes issued thereunder shall 
be as ee, secured as under the present system, there will yet be an 
fucreased issue of bank notes, and an outflow and inflow of those notes as the 
business of the country ma uire. 

A note circulation, issued under the present system, unquestionably satis- 
fies the condition of security, but is open to grave objections. 

1. It a »08es a continuing issue of Government bonds, when it ought 
to be the national policy to steadily reduce and ultimately extinguish 
debt of the United States. 

2. The investment in bonds diminishes the funds of the bank available for 
loans to its customers. 

3. Such a currency does not increase in volume with a temporary demand 
for more currency nor decrease with the cessation of the demand. 

All the conditions can be met by— 
wk A —— system with improved regulations as to examination, super- 

on, ete. 

2. The issues to be based upon those readily convertible assets which rep- 
resent the anges wealth of the country in its natural products and 
manufactured goods. 

8. A limitation of the amount of the issues to the unimpaired capital of the 
issuing bank. 















based upon all the resources of all the banks 
upon the whole business of the country, and that 
gives life and value to all securities, Government, munici 
individual obligations. Should all the resources of the ever so shrink 
in value as not to be ample security for the amount of notes that could be 
issued under this plan, all other securities, 

would become valueless. 


beginning of the national banking system 


they ha 
issue notes up to 80 per cent 








4. A further security in a common guaranty fund. 
5. The continuance of the present redemption fund and method of re. 


demption, with the extension of the places of redemption under the appro 
of a ieee of the Treas - - 


ary. 
6. A further security in the liability of the shareholders to the fullamount 


of the par of their 


The chict Givens of Sho peepee’ from the exkting suites of teak 


notes is that it gradually does away with the requiremen’ there shall 
be ade + of bonds with the Government as a condition for the issuance 
thereof. Ronen, the atanaes te Doe Seas Hee, saee oe Se rneaseee of the 
banks, including the s holders’ li ties. This change be- 
cause of the scarcit Of United States bonds; and the attempt to substitu 
other bonds would lead to many evils. The change is wise because it per- 
mite tthe deumemen of notte be Che way Ond.0t Se Se ae and for the pur- 
pose — which they would be issu: 

ven 


under natural con litions if no law pre- 
Such a system would more perfectly than any othe: give the country a 


circulating medium; it would readily and quic = itself from season 
to season to meet the wants of the Cosh 

notes for its convenient transaction. Under the present system the prob- 
lem presented to a bank when its customers for currency is not the 
amount of its own assets, but its ability and desire to make 


of 


* a .avestment in 
business as a bank, in order that it may 


bein a ion to provide a man who wishes to move property or emplo 
labor ~ Rk the ncheeth comninaektie tantra ed 


Notes secured as herein vided can not fail to be safe, because, bein 
ae teoun Goa are based 
is the which 

. railway, and 


even Government bonds, 
The banks are bound together for the securi of these notes to accom- 
a accomyplish— 


plish the same purpose that the deposit of bonds is intended to 

namely, to guard loss ae the misfortune or bad management of 
single banks, and thus save the holder of a bank note the need of ascertain- 
ing the tenting times 

the er banks in the great cities 

prehended liability for other ban! 


of any bank. Fae ie that 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-three was the year of largest bank fail- 
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1863, assessment upon the 
annually would have been an amount so insignificant that it need not 


banks 
be taken into account. 


Taltng, Oo cram banks as a whole, it isfound that on October 5 last 
3491,000,000 of the $631,000,000 of national-bank el Should they 

of capital, they would have $321,000,000 of 

notes, and there w be against 


000 of urces these notes, not 
counting stockholders’ labitey oe ars 5 


If these resources of the ey meee” bm are ieeutichet equi Oe this 
amount of notes, they will be cient only because then 
such a condition of business poe that icipal, A 
way bonds would be valueless, also few, if any, banks in the reserve cities 
would solvent. The occurrence of this disaster im: 
its consideration may be 


dismissed. 
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as equitable an apportionment of the expenses of the system as can 
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15. The Secre of the Treasury shall be authorized to sell from time to 
time, in his on, any silver bullion in the division of issue and redemp- 
tion; and the proceeds in gold of such sales shall be placed to the account of 
the gold reserve in the division of issue and redemption. 

16. The certificates and the currency certificates shall, whenever pre- 
sented and paid or received in the Treasury, be retired and not reissued. 

17. No United States note or Treasury note of 1890 of a denomination less 
than $10 shall hereafter be issued; and silver certificates shall hereafter be 
issued or 2 out only in denominations of $1, $2, and $5, against silver dol- 
lars held by or deposited in the Treasury. 

18. The tant Treasurer in charge of the division of issue and redemp- 
tion shall, on demand. pay in gold coin all United States notes and Treasury 
notes ene for payment, and as paid cancel the same up to the amount 
of $50,000,000. After that amount shall have been paid and canceled, he shall 
then from time totime cancel such further amounts of notes so paid as shall 
equal, but not exceed, the increase of natioval-bank notes issued subsequent 
to the taking effect of the proposed act. : 

1. Hat end of five years next afte? the taking effect of the proposed 
act any United States notes or Treasury aotes shall be outstanding. a sum 
not exceeding one-fifth of such outstand‘ag amount shall be retired and can- 
celed each year thereafter, and at the end of ten years after the passage of 
the proposed act the United States notes and Treasury notes then outstand- 
ing shall cease to be legal tender for all debts, public and private, except for 
dues to the United States. 

20. The Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, transfer from 

revenue in the general Treasury to the division of issue and aa 
tion any United States notes or Treasury notes which on such transfer could 
then lawfully be canceled under the provisions of the preposed act if they 
been eemed on presentation; and when so tr erred the same shall 

be canceled. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, whenever there may bo 





All obligations of the United States for the payment of money now exist- 

ing, or hereafter entered into, shall, unless otherwise expressly provided, be 

deemed, ond os os. pogebie in gold coin of the United States, as defined 
p stan oO hs 

=? There shall continue to be free coinage of gold into coins of the de- 

nominations, weight, fineness, and legal-tender quality, prescribed by ex- 


isting laws. 
as No silver dollars shall be hereafter coined. 

4. Silver coins of denominations less than $1 shall be coined upon Govern- 
ment account, of the denominations, weight, fineness, and legal-tender quality 
prescribed by existing laws. 

5. Minor coins shall continue to be coined upon Government account, of the 
Gencusinasean, weight, fineness, and legal-tender quality prescribed by ex- 
isting laws. 
~. Subsidiary and minor coins shall be issued and exchanged as prescribed 
by existing laws, except as hereinafter otherwise — ‘ 

“7. There shall be created a separate division in the Treasury Department, 
to be known as the division of issue and redemption, under the of an 
assistant treasurer of the United States, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

8. To this division shall be committed all functions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment pe’ to the issue and redemption of notes or certificates and to 
the exchange of coins; and this division shall have the custody of the - 
anty and redemption funds of the national banks, and shall conduct all the 
operations of national-bank notes.as prescribed by law; and to this 
division shall be erred all coin held against ou gold cer- 
tificates. all United States notes against outstanding currency certifi- 


cates, all oe eee jon beld against ou ttanding ‘Treasury notes of 
il dollars and silver bullion held ou Treasury no 
1300, and all sui and needed for the and exchange 


of su coins, 



















of national-bank notes. All accounts relating to the division | United States notes or Treasury notes in the general Treasury which are not 

shall be kept entirely and distinct from those of the fiscal de ments | available as surplus revenue, and which upon transfer to the division of 

of the Treasury; and the accounts relating to the national shall be | issue and redemption could then lewfully be canceled under the grovmens 

kept separate and from all other accounts. of the act, may exchange such notes with the division of issue and redemp- 
0. A reserve shall be established in this division the transfer to it by } tion for gold coin, and such notes shall thereupon be canceled. 

the Treasurer of the United States from the general funds of the Treasury 21. vested rights of property or contract, and all penalties incurred 


of an amount of in coin and bullion equal to 25 per cent of the aggregate 
amount of both the United States notes and Treasurynotes issued under the 
act of July 14, 1890, outstanding, and a furthersum in gold to 5 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of the coinage of silver dollars. reserve shall 
be held as a common fund and used solely for the redemption of such notes 
and in exchange for such notes and for silver and subsidiary and minor coins. 
10. It shall be the va a Ha the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the 
gold reserve in the divi 
secure the certain and immediate redemption of all notes and silver dollars 
ted and the preservation of pu ee cag pt De om 
Eo anal freun tiene Op tiene, oon transfer from the general fund of the 
‘Freasury to the division of issue and redemption any ~9-y revenue not 


before the taking effect of the proposed act or —! part of it, shall not be af- 
fected by the passage thereof; and all provisions of law inconsistent with any 
of the provisions of the proposed act should be repealed. 


Il.—Banking system. 


22. The total issues of any national bank shall not exceed the amount of 
its paid-up and unim capital, exclusive of so much thereof as is in- 
vested in real estate. All such notes shall be of uniform design and quality, 
and shall be made a first lien upon all the assets of the issuing bank, includ- 
ing the personal liability of its stockholders. No such notes shall be of less 
denomination than $10. 

23. Up to an amount epee to 25 per cent of the capital stock of the bank 
(the whole of its ital being unimpaired), the notes issued by it shall not 



















on of issue and redemption at such sum as shall 


otherwise a. And in addition thereto be shall be authorized to | 2 y-eed the value of United States bonds, to be fixed as hereinafter provided 
ee oa ee aiel Scab aartin ts a ery Prone iP Bhp meio deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. The additional notes 


oa ner be awn Neaag gen ee it of aa . 

nning five er the passage of the proposed act, the amount of 
bonds required to be deposited before issuing notes in excess thereof shall be 
reduced each year by one-fifth of the 25 per cent of capital herein provided 
for; and thereafter any bank may at any time withdraw any bonds deposited 
in exeess of the requirements hereof. 

24. Every national bank shall pay a tax at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, 
payable monthly, upon the amount of its notes outstanding in excess of 60 

r cent and not in excess of 80 per cent of its capital, and a tax at the rate of 

per cent per annum, payable monthiy, upon the amount of i:s notes out- 
standing in excess o” 80 per cent of its capital. 

25. Any bank may deposit any lawful money with the Treasarer of the 
United States for the retirement of any of its notes; and every such deposit 
shall be treated as a reduction of its outstanding notes to that extent; and 
the tax above provided for shall cease as of the first of the following month 
on an =~ amount of its notes. 

26. e Secretary of the Senay aa annually fix the value of each series 
of bonds of the United States bearing a rate of interest exceeding 3 per cent 
as equalized upon the rate of interest of 3 per cent pet annum, and such val- 
uation as fixed by the Secretary on this basis shall the valuation at which 
the bonds will be receivable upon deposit. Bonds payable at the option of 
the Government shall be receivable at 95 per cent of their then market value 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. If any bondsshall be issued 
hereafter ata date named and bearing interest at 3 per cent or less, 


twenty years, but redeemable im gold coin, at the option of the United States, 
after one year; and the proceeds of all such sales shall be paid into the di- 
vision of issue and redemption for — oe me 

ll. To provide for any temporary may at any time exist 
in the fiseal Sepestenant at the of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be authorized, at his discretion, to issue certificates of 
indebtedness of the United States, payable in from one to five after 
their date, to the bearer,of the denominations of $50 or multiples thereof, 
Sepenst te oe me tor lawful money Aq Ao eee 

i same a ment, an 
at the subtreasuries and designated de tories of the United States, and 
at such offices as he may select. d such certificates shall have the 
like privileges and exemptions in the act to authorize the refunding 
af the national debt, approved July 14, 1870. 

12. Whenever m is to be borrowed on the credit of the United States, 
the Secretary of the asury shall be authorized, instead of issuing the 
ee bs nas aa lawful money of the United 
States in sums of not less than in any 
of all such payments to be made in books to be for that pu in 
Washington, and thereafter, from time to time, to pay to those so zed 
on such ks interest not exceeding 3 per cent per annum in gold coin on 
the amount with which they shall eredited on such books in 
the same manner and at the same dates as if they were the holders and own- 











































ers of registered bonds of the United States he shall also pay to those so | they shall be receivable at par. 
ee a bey 2 originally deposited, in gold coin, at the date of 2. "The Comptroller of 4 be Carrene shall from time to time, as called for, 
a oe — be iat al ; issue to any bank the cap of which is full paid and unimpaired any of 


the notes herein elsewhere provided for, on the Pp rment to the Treasurer 
of the United States, in gold coin, of 5 per cent of the amount of notes thus 
called for, which payments shall go into the common guaranty fund, for the 
prompt payment of the notes of any defaulted national bank. 

Upon the failure of any bank to redeem its notes they shall be paid from 
the said guaranty fund, and forthwith proceedings shal! be taken to collect 


office in the United States for receiving such ts into the 


or officer of the Government for any service the receipt | from the assets of the bank and from the stockholders thereof, if necessary 
or trenenionien, of the la money, nor in the transfer of inscriptions on | 9 sum sufficient to repay to said guaranty fund the amount thereof that shall 


have been used to redeem said notes; and also such further sum as shall be 
adequate to the redemption of all the unpaid notes of said bank outstanding. 

28. Persons who, having been stockholders of the bank, have transferred 
their shares, or any of them, to others, or registered the transfer thereof 
within aay days before the commencement of the suspension of payment 
by the , Shall be liable to all calls on the shares held or subscribed for 
by them, as if they held such shares at the time of suspension of payment, 
saving their recourse against those by whom such shares were then actually 
held. So long as any obligation of the bank shall remain unsatisfied the lia- 
bility of each stockholder shall extend to, but not exceed in the whole, an 
amount equal to the par of his stock. 

29. If the said guaranty fund of 5 per cenf of all the notes outstanding 


13. The division of issue and redemption shall on demand at W: 
and at such subtreasuries of the United States as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time d te-— 

(a) Pay out gold coin for certificates. 

(b) Eo aet old coin in redemption of United States notes or Treasury 


io a ae Oe ree erent ts mpc 
Issue silver certifica: denominations and exchange 
for silver dollars and for silver certifieates in denominations S. 
e) Pay gold coin in exchange for silver dollars. 
Pay out silver dollars in for United States no! 
or he y exchange gold coin, tes, 

















shall become impaired, by reason of payments made to redeem said notes as 

_ (9) Pay out United States notes or Treasury notes, not subject to imme- mre eee the Comptroller of the Currency shall make an assessment 

diate in sucenge tr coll om. upon all the banks in proportion to their notes then outstanding sufficient to 
(h) Pay out redeem subsidiary and minor coins as provided by exist- | make said fund equal to 5 per cent of said outstanding notes. 


ing laws. 

i) a Daited Mates peice in cunbenge Sie snrveney quetifentes. 

if Ce re etn inn eee teen shall not be paid 

t again ex for gold coin unless there shall be an accumulation of such 
of issue and redemp 


Any bank may t any lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States for the retirement of any of its notes, or return its own notes for can- 
cellation, whereupon the Comptroller shall direct the repayment to such 
bank of whatever sum may be the unimpaired portion of said bank's con- 

ty fund on account of said notes. 
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celled under the pro af ena te aah coup tke Remeieey ct en | kay nation el ty fund may be invested in United States bond 
case aranty fund may invested in United States bonds 
Treasury shall have authority, if in his judgment that course is necessary | in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
for the ? welfare, toinvest the same or any thereof in bonds of The taxes on circulation, provided for in graph 24, as well as the inter- 
the U States for the benefit of the fund, sach bonds to be from investment of any part of the guaranty fund, shall be held 
held in the division of issue and ae ee to sale at the discre- | in the Division of Issue and Redemption in gold coin or in United States 
ad en Becretary of the Treasury for the it of the division of issue | bonds im the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be a fund 
and redemption, and not for any other purpose. supplementary and in addition to the guaranty fund, to be used only in case 
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said guaranty fund shall ever become insufficient to redeem any bank notes 
issued hereunder, and it shall not be taken into account in estimating the 
amount of assessments necessary to replenish said guaranty fund or in repay- 
ments to banks of their contributions to the guaranty fund. 

30. The present system of national-bank note redemption should be con- 
tinued, with a constantly maintained redemption fund of 5 per cent in gold 
coin, and with power conferred on the Comptroller of the Currency, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish additional redemp- 
tion agencies at any or all of the subtreasuries of the United States, as he 
may determine. 

31. So much of the provisions of existing law as require each national bank 
to receive at par in payment of debts to it the notes of other national banks, 
and making such notes receivable at par in payment of all dues to the United 
States, except duties on imports, shall be extended to cover notes issued 
under the proposed plan. 

a2. National banks shall hold reserves in lawful money against their de- 
posits of not less than 25 per cent, and 15 “7 cent for the respective classes 
as now provided by law, at least one-fourth of which reserve shall be in coin 
and held in the vaults of the bank. Neither the 5 per cent redemption fund 
nor the 5 per cent guaranty fund shall be counted as part of the reserve 
required. No bank shail count or report any of its own notes as a part of 
its cash or cash assets on hand. 

33. Permit the organization of national banks with a capital stock of $25,000 
in places of 4,000 population or less. 

34. Provision should be made whereby branch banks may be established 
with the consent of the Comptroller of the Currency and approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

%. For the purpose of meeting the expenses of the Treasury in connection 
with the national-bank system, a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum 
upon its franchise, as measured by the amount of its capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits, shall be imposed upon each bank. 

36. So amend existing laws as to provide— 

(@) For more frequent and thorough examinations of banks. 

(6) For fixed salaries for bank examiners. 

(ec) To provide for rotation of examiners. 

(d) For public reports, regular or special, at the call of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

(e) To make it penal for any bank to loan money, or grant any gratuity, to 
an examiner of that bank, and penal for such examiner to receive it. 

37. Any national banking association heretofore organized may at any time 
within one year from the passage of the proposed act, and with the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, as herein provided, all the 
rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, of national banking associations 
organized hereunder, provided that such action on the part of such associa- 
tions shall be authorized by the consent in writing of sharchotaers owning 
not less than two-thirds of the capital stock of the association. 

38. Any national banking association now organized which shall not, within 
one year after the passage of the proposed act, become a national banking 
association under the provisions hereinbefore stated, and which shall not 

lace in the hands of the Treasurer of the United States the sums hereinhe- 
ore provided, for the redemption and guaranty of its circulating notes, or 
which shall fail to comply with any other provision of the proposed act, shall 
be dissolved; but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy 
against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any liability or pen- 
alty which shall have been previously incurred. 

$9. Any bank or banking association incorporated by special law of any 
State, or organized under the general laws of any State, and having a paid-up 
and unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking 
association under the provisions of the proposed act, may, by the consent in 
writing of the shareholders owning not less than two-thirds of the capital 
stock of such bank or banking association, and with the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, become a national bank under this system, under its 
former name or by any name approved by the Comptroller. 

The directors thereof may continue to be the directors of the association 
so organized until others are elected or appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. When the Comptroller of the Currency has given to such 
bank or banking association a certificate that the provisions of this act have 
been complied with, such bank or banking association, and all its stockhold- 
ers, officers, and employees, shall have the same powers and privileges, and 
shall be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and regulations in all respects 
as shall have been prescribed for associations originally organized as national 
banking associations under the regen act. 

This plan is based, in its main features. upon principles which are con- 
ceived to be fundamental and unchangeable, and which never have been, 
and never can be, Geperted from without disaster. Its methods and details 
are, of course, capable of considerable variation consistently with these 
principles. The methods suggested have been reached after very careful 
inquiry and study, and it is thought that they will prove to be practical, and 
adequate to the realization of a safe and steady system of finance and cur- 
rency, in which all the poe of our country, of whatever calling or political 
opinion, are equally and most deeply interested. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
Chairman. 
GEORGE E. LEIGHTON, 
Vice-Chairman. 
T. G. BUSH. 


W. B. DEAN. 

CHARLES & FAIRCHILD. 
STUYVESANT FISH. 

J. W. FRIES. 

C. STUART PATTERSON, 
ROBERT 8. TAYLOR. 








WASHINGTON, December 17, 1897. 


I sign except as to provisions relating to metallic currency and certificates 
issued thereon. 
LOUIS A. GARNETT. 


The undersigned, while heartily agreeing in general to the above plan, 

dissents from the principle involved in section 14. by which the Secretary of 

se sreniers is empowered to reissue United States notes in purchase of 
nds. 

Believing that the increase of the circulation should not be left to the de- 
cision of Government officials; that no official should be pene to the pres- 
sure which would thereby be created; that the issue of gold in redemption of 
the notes would prevent contraction, and that it is inconsistent with the 
principles on which an elastic bank currency has been recommended, because 
notes should not be issued by the Government in an emergency when bank 
issues have been above provided for exactly such an occasion. 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


the act to mean ‘‘that his pro 
a fair valuation, to pay his debts.” 


to them a grievous measure i 


clear of the penalties of involuntary bankruptcy while the surety 
suffered. 
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Bankruptcy Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. WALKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898, 


On the bill (S. 1085) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 


the United States. 


Mr. WALKER of Virginia said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I move to amend by striking out, on page 21, 


lines 8 to 13, these words: 


Failed for thirty days, and until a petition is filed. while insolvent, to 


secure the release of any p rty levied upon under proses of law for 
or over; or if such property is to be sold within such 
ess, then until three days before the time fixed for such sale. 


6 under such proc- 


Mr. Speaker, the word “insolvent” is defined by section 1 of 
is not sufficient in amount, at 


The act, interpreted by this definition of the word insolvent, 


means that if by virtue of any legal —— obtained or sworn 
out before any court or officer autor 

either ex parte or inter partes, the ey of the defendant is 
levied on for the sum of $500 or more, and hi 

valuation will not pay his debts, whether such debts are owing as 
principal or surety, and he fails to secure the release of the prop- 
erty so levied on within thirty days, or, if advertised for sale, 
eee days before the sale, then he may be declared an involuntary 

ankrupt. 


to issue such process, 


S property at a fair 


This is @ summary and a harsh proceeding. The creditor is 


made the sole judge of the existence of the prerequisites. He is 
the sole judge of the total indebtedness and of the fair cash value 
of the debtor’s property. He should at least be required to give 
the debtor notice of his intention and summon him before the 
referee to inquire into his indebtedness and the amount and value 
of his property. 


This preliminary inquiry should be made before some tribunal 


other than the creditor. ‘‘No man should be a judge in his own 
cause.” 


The debt which has been levied may be a security debt, which 


the principal may be amply able to pay, but he may have no 
property within the local jurisdiction of the officer to whom the 
process is directed. 


He may be security for a farmer or a wage-earner who has 


lands worth fourfold more at a fair valuation than the debt, and 
who can not be adjudged involuntary bankrupts. 


Security debts are hard to pay at best, and it would mete out 
the wealthy principal should steer 


Again, the debt may be disputed by the alleged debtor, and he 
may be preparing to attack its validity. He may be making 
preparations to secure a new trial in the courts, or to quash the 
process or to take an @ . He may be entitled to relief in 
equity by injunction, and while he is p ng to assert his rights 
he can not pay off the debt without losing his remedy. The hon- 
est debtor may be negotiating a compromise with his creditor, or 
the creditor may be merciful, willing to give his debtor a chance 
to raise the money to pay off and discharge the debt. 

The time allowed the debtor to —- the lien is entirely too 
—_ “a it may not exceed seven days from thehour process is 
sued out, 

If the property levied on is advertised for sale, the creditor may 
file a petition three days before the sale. - 

An execution in some States is a lien on all the mal chattels 
of the debtor from the hour it goes into the hands of the officer, 
and this may be sold on ten days’ notice. Thus it would only be 
seven days from the levy until three days before the sale. 

Under such a law the debtor may be summoned to answer 4 
petition asking that he be declared an involuntary bankrupt be- 
fore he even knows his pro has been levied on or before he is 
= that the plaintiff in the process claims that he owes him a 

ebt. 

Debt means ‘‘any debt, claim, or demand provable in bank- 


ruptcy.” 

ta ‘unliquidated claim” inst the bankrupt may be liqui- 
dated and thereafter be proved in bankruptcy. An unliquidated 
claim may be an unfounded and unjust claim, and may be of any 
size the creditor who sues out an ‘‘ ex parte” process, as of attach- 
ment or distress, thinks or supposes or imagines he is entitled to 
recover. 
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The debtor, who has at most only thirty days or possibly only 
seven days to release the levy, may be absent from home, or he 
may sick. He may be in attendance upon court asa juror 
or witness and prevented thereby from attending to his own 
business. 

It may be answered that these are extreme cases and are only 
exceptions to the usual rules. The supposed cases are all proba- 
bilities, and not remote probabilities, and the rigors and hard- 
ships of involuntary bankruptcy should be made as light as 


possible. 

To striké out this clause will not weaken the cause of the cred- 
itor. 

Six out of the eight acts of involuntary a are founded 
on frauds by the debtor. The second and eigh one have no 
element of fraud on the part of the debtor and are not in har- 
mony with the other six. 

If these two are stricken out, the law will be homogeneous and 
all sufficient for the protection of the creditor without impairing 
the value of the remedies given by this bill. 

It is true the creditor is required before filing a petition to give 
bond and security for all and es; but this is a slow 
and doubtful remedy for business ruined, credit destroyed, and 
wounded feelings. The capital of most small dealers is financial 
credit, the confidence of business men which enables them to do 
business on borrowed capital. Thousands of successful traders 
who began on borrowed capital and made fortunes would have 
been broken up and thrown into bankruptcy under this law. 

But it is also true that after the petition is filed the debtor may 
appear and defend the allegations of the petition, and upon a fair 
and a hearing before a jury may show that they are 
unfounded, and have his property restored. 

This will not restore credit destroyed, business relations dis- 
solved, and that confidence in his business capacity which is the 
corner stone of a successful financial career. 

If the bill now before the House is amended by striking out the 
second and eighth acts of involuntary bankruptcy, I will give it 
my hearty support.. If they are not stricken out, I will still re- 
luctantly vote for it as a whole, believing that the thousands of 
unfortunate men who have gone to the wall — the financial 
depression of the years from 1892 to 1896 should have the relief 
the involuntary features of the bill givethem. If the features of 
involuntary bankruptcy which I object to prove harsh and cruel, 
this body can amend them hereafter. 


Bankruptey Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID. MEEKISON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 


Mr. MEEKISON said: - 

Mr. Speaker: In the field of endeavor some fail, some by in- 
competency and some by misfortune or accident, and according 
as these unfortunates are treated by the laws of their country you 
can determine the civilization of those countries. In China it is 
@ capital offense for a certain sum, and under that deportation. 
In England, France, and Germany they are offenders, and their 
bankruptcy laws are framed in the interests of the creditor classes 
only, who dictate this as all other legislation, but the severity of 
their laws and its enforcement has given them no advantage over 
us either in the honesty of their people or the enterprise in trade, 
business, or success, 

I helieve a bankruptcy bill is necessary, but it should be in the 
interests of trade. oe coe has become hopelessly unable 
to pay his debts and tted no crime, it is in the interests 
of the State to relieve him of his burden and encour him 


and simple, by which an honest but unfortunate man might turn 
over his property to the law, and with moderate expense it might 
< rn sy his creditors and he permitted to begin again 

1 2 0) . 

Seeing the necessity of such a law of uniform application through- 
out the nation, a bill has been sent to this ae by the Sen- 
ate and in harmony with the it of our institutions, but the 
creditor classes, especially the wholesale dealers, have come clam- 
oring to this body for something more. They demand that the 


Government shall become a collection agenc 
power over the debtor may be absolute, and if the pending sub- 
stitute for the Senate bill becomes a law it will be a menace to 
every man in debt engaged in business. 





for them that their 


There is no reason for such stringency; every State in the Union 


provides means for enforcing the just rights of creditors; but the 
creditor is obliged to go to the county of the debtor to do it; but 
under this bill the debtor may be dragged to the United States 
courts, sometimes more than 100 miles from his home. 
Fifth Congressional district of Ohio there is not held a United 
States court, and every debtor who should be proceeded against 
under that law would not only be taken from his county but his 
Congressional district, at great expense for both himself and his 
witnesses, to be tried among strangers, where his character and 
past life will count for little, and likely among the friends and 
neighbors of his creditors, which will count for much. 


In the ~ 


It is said that a bond is required in case the order is wrongfully 


obtained, but I submit that when once the charge of bankruptcy 


is made against a man he will be strong financially if his credit 
and business is not ruined, for, like Cezesar’s wife, a business man 
must be above suspicion; and the mere charge would likely ruin 
any but the most substantial, when, in subdivision 3, page 32, it 
declares that the debtor shall not be discharged if he ‘‘ obtained 
property upon credit, which has not been paid for or restored, 
upon a material false statement in writing made by him to any 
person for the purpose of obtaining credit or of being communi- 
cated to the trade or to the person from whom he obtained such 
property on credit.” 

Under this provision few, if any, could be discharged, for these 
wholesale merchants are in the habit of taking property state- 
ments, and the language ig strong enough to cover reports made 
to collecting agencies. I believe this provision is unnecessarily 
harsh, for who does not know that tte are apt to value 
their own more than others would? If the pending bill confined 
itself to cases of actual fraud, it seems to me it would go far 
enough; but to make a Dun or Bradstreet report evidence against 
a merchant is, in my opinion, going too far. 

As we have listened to the gentlemen in favor of this bill, all 
have spoken feelingly of the unfortunate debtor and with a desire 
to give relief and a chance to begin again. One would suppose 
from these speeches that it was in their interests, and little men- 
tion is made of the rights of the creditors by them; but when we 
come to examine the bill we find that all this interest in the un- 
fortunate debtors is mere lip service and that all the benefits are 
for creditors. 

There are eight acts of bankruptcy by which a creditor can 
throw his debtor into a bankruptcy court. There are nine cases 
mentioned in which a debtor shall not be discharged. It creates 
seven new crimes punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
and any number by a fine of $500. Anyone who has observed the 
administration of the revenue and excise laws by the officers of 
the United States court knows that the average citizen feels that 
there is written over that door, ‘‘Abandon hope all ye that enter 
here,” and, dragged 100 miles or more from his neighbors and 
friends, he believes that his chances are about as good as the camel’s 
in getting through the eye of the needle, and if he was not a bank- 
rupt when he went in he would be before he got out; at least this 
is my observation of a prevalent opinion. 

An examination of the pending bill impresses me that it is in- 
tended to supersede State courts in the collection by law of all 
commercial paper that is to be collected by law, and to allow 
wholesale merchants and their attorneys located in large cities 
where United States courts are held to terrorize the country mer- 
chant who has bought goods on credit, and they will practically 
own him while he is their debtor; nor will he be allowed to buy 
from another so long as he is in debt to them, no matter how 
favorable. So far as the local State courts are concerned, they 
might as well close their doors to the collection of commercial 


~ 

e of the causes assigned for involuntary bankruptcy is mak- 
ing of an assignment for the benefit of creditors. Theinexpensive 
remedying of a home court are to be displaced by the United 
States court, with all the array of referees, trustees, marshal, 
messengers, clerks, etc., and costs according. The name bank- 
rupt is an odious one, and one no self-respecting American worthy 
of credit would assume unless in dire extremity. And I will never 
vote for any bill that will give a spiteful creditor a right to dis- 
grace a man and his family forever who has committed no wrong 
and whose only offense is his misfortune. 

If a man is overwhelmed with debt, sees no way out, and is 
willing to assume this position, and has committed no fraud, Iam 
willing that he shall be relieved, but not that he shall be subject 
to the caprice or malice of a creditor. Another innovation in the 
law is the arrest of the debtor, under section 8, whenever an 
affidavit is filed charging that the debtor is about to leave the dis- 
trict and his departure will defeat the proceedings or avoid an ex- 
amination. 
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This is no crime under the law, but the court shall order the 
marshal to keep such bankrupt in custody until he shall be re- 
leased or give bail, conditioned for his appearance from time to 
time, as required by the court, and for his obedience to all lawful 
orders. Take his property, force a man into bankruptcy, destro 
his business, compel him to appear from time to time as required, 
and he might just as well be a Cuban pacifico. 

The rights of property and of the creditors to enforce their just 

Raty of a Government to provide for. But in the 
exercise of their right let us not forget the higher right, the rights 
of man, and give the people a voluntary bankruptcy bill and. let 
the involuntary feature be confined to actual fraud, and you will 
have done what and all is demanded. 


The Insolveney Law of Ohio and the Similar Laws of Other 
States are Better than a National Bankrupt Law. 


REMARKS 
HON. SETH W. BROWN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (5S. 1085) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. BROWN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall add but little’fo the volume of this discus- 
sion. If I could express my own views on the subject of laws 
for bankruptcy by voting for this bill, I would be content to act 
with the majority on this side of the House and allow my name 
with the ‘“‘ yeas” on the roll call to be my only record in these 
proceedings, but as I can not vote for the pending measure, I am 
constrained to very briefly state the reasons why I shall vote 
against it. 

But, first, I find satisfaction in the fact that this is not a party 
measure. The center aisle in this House, which leads from the 
main entrance to the Speaker's desk, which is generally the divid- 
ing line between diverse or on political questions, does not 
correctly separate those who support this bill from those who op- 
pose it. On that side of the House are gentlemen who will vote 
for this bill, which is favorably reported to the House by a com- 
mittee having amajority of Republican members, while on this side 
of the Chatter are men who consistently maintain Republican 
principles whenever they are involved, but who will not vote with 
their political friends for this bill. There is in this fact cause for 
patriotic satisfaction. 

It is gratifying to see that there are questions here of great im- 
portance to all the people of the country on which the members 
of this House fee! free to follow their individual convictions with- 
out party support or party restraint. We can each vote on this 
bill without running counter to the tenets of —_ political party, 
without incurring the displeasure of party leaders, and without 
violating party platforms. Better yet, each member can vote on 
this roll call without a thought of sectional lines. 

A bankruptcy act by the Congress of the Union is national in 
every sense. It affects the debtor in Maine the same as it does 
the debtor in Texas. It affects the creditor in South Carolina as 
it does the creditor in the Sixth Congressional district of Ohio. 
If it carries in its provisions the good which is claimed for it by 
those who advocate its passage, its blessings will fall upon eac 
State and the people thereof as they will descend upon every other 
State and all the other people of the Union. 

If it is unwise legislation, it is sofor the people of all the States. 
If it is not right to force a citizen of Massachusetts into involun- 
tary bankruptcy, it is equally wrong to give to the citizens of 
California the name and status of an involuntary bankrupt. If 
there is not good ground for giving to the men of the South a re- 
lease, by law, from their honest obligations, there is no justifiable 
reason for giving such a release to the men of the North. 

It is a relief and a benefit to meet a question of such great mo- 
ment on which we here can divide without reference to separa- 
tions drawn by State boundaries, or by rivers and mountains, or 
by the lines fixed by naticnal political conventions. It is of ad- 
vantage to our constituents, and to the people of every commu- 
nity in the land, to have a subject of public interest come to them 
on which the boys of the clubs and the veterans of the ancient po- 
litical campaigns can, for the time, divide on new lines, end be 
and act the part of independent men. 

I object to this bankruptcy bill because when it is compared 
with the insolvency laws of Ohio it falls far short of the many 
merits which those laws possess. We talk in this debate of the 
voluntary bankrupt, the man who, of his own motion, will giveup 





his property under the provisions of the bankrupt law. But 
already under the laws of Ohio, as under thesimilar laws of other 
States, we have the voluntary insolvent. Under those laws the 
man who is in debt can give up his estate in order that it may be 
fairly distributed re those to whom he is indebted. 

Under this bill, should it become a law, he will be able to give 
up his property with the same , but I prefer that this vol- 
untary surrender shall be by the citizen in his own State 
and in his own nas I prefer that in Ohio the honest but fail- 
ing man ghall go tot B ne te: court of his own county, at his 
own home, by the simple act of filing a deed of assignment, 
turn over his property to his ee who, under the a om aa 
of his home court, will equi and economically r 
that which comes to his hands. Itisafundamental ple that 
justice is best administered in courts nearest to the of the 
contending parties. We administer the largest insolvent estates 
in Ohio, in most cases, without eppenting So any sour outside the 
counties in which the insolvents reside, saving the costs and 
SS of attending distant courts. 

If it be one of the objects of legislation to furnish a legal 
tribunal wherein the distribution of an estate ane Sener 
may be wisely regulated, why not leave the subject to 


ture of the State, as we leave to it the at heen er tha 40. 
scent and distribution of the property of ts? But it is 


said that we should have a uniform system of insolvency through- 
out the Union. It would just as well be said that we ought to 
have throughout the Union a uniform system of e 
estates of decedents. Is there not as much good reason for leav- 
ing one of these subjects as for lea the other, under our sys- 
tem of State legislatures, to the ve States? 

While the Constitution of the United States in terms authorizes 
the enactment of a uniform bankruptcy law, is there not just as 
much good reason for leaving to the States the distribution of the 
property of insolvents as there is for leaving to the States the en- 
actment of laws regulating the descent and distribution of the 
property of a citizen at his ? 

e laws of Ohio meet every case of insol « They have 
stood the test of long existences. They have the tntelligent ap- 
proval of an enlightened people. ae the honest inso!- 
vent to give up his p for dis tion equally ameng oll 
those to whom he is indebted. They save to him and to his - 
ily so much of his raw as it is deemed wise and humane to 
allow him to withhold from the grasping hand of the heartless 
creditor. They remember in mercy his wife and his children. 

Those laws are fair and just. They are settled and understood, 
and by a long line of judicial decisions their meaning is fixed and 
established. Why should a member of Congress from Ohio seek 
to open for the people of our State another judicial tribunal 
wherein the affairs of insolvents can be adjudicated? Why should 
a member from any other State which has a wise system of insol- 
vency laws seek to establish therein another concurrent system to 
be administered under the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment? Why not leave this entire subject to the several States? 

The laws of Ohio are fair to the creditor. He has no right to 
ask more than those laws give him. Heis itted to be vigilant 
in collecting what is due to him, or in sure its payment 
by taking security therefor. legitimate action by him to 
render his claim secure is sustained by the law. The courts of the 
State are open to him. He can at = commence a civil suit 
for any money due to him, and he be entitled to poseeeess in 
due course, and to the processes of the court to ; 

Further than this, he is given many grounds for the institution 
of proceedings in attachment, The fraudulent acts of the man 
who owes him gives him the right to take possession of the prop- 
erty of the debtor under a writ of attachment at the beginning of 
the suit. What more has the creditor 
ther, under the insolvent laws of Ohio, certain fraud 


the man who is in debt amount to involun insolvency and ‘ 
t of his property 


operate as an for bution to his 
creditors. 

We hear in this debate that this law should be passed out of 
consideration for those who are unable to their obligations: 
but the insolvent laws of Ohio are fair just and merciful to 
- a are So whiens be Faw i 

im. ey open an easy way by w can 
possessions in order that they may be divided among ‘all. those to 
a he ae _. = can son honest — ~ a mabe 
could possibly be un a@ gen bankru 6 
to see wherein the failing debtor sould i or 
honest way give up his under a 
than he can under the insolvent laws of his State. 

But in one ver re particular 
insolvent laws of Ohio. It is provided in this bill that a failing 
debtor, having surrendered ; 
obtain a final discharge from al 
insolvent laws of Ohio he can not obtain any . 
his property except that which is left to him and his family ander 
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the exemption laws is taken from re eS 
a ee aa i him valid 
claims for the amount remaining due to them. 
this proposed aa the debtor 
Seen ans hin from > nel oblige te 7 
any 
3s 4a difloult te conanive how ane 
it is right to give to any man, by the act 
alid debts. 
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i contracts. It steps in between two men w 
have come to a and releases one of them from the 
It decrees that ich i 


shali operate as such. © : 
We have heard much on this floor about the honest man who 
is in debt. But why dees not some able tleman have a word 
hemaah aatpAnraiam the debt is due? We are told 
thatin many instances the honest man who owes money and who 
is insolvent is so poor that he deserves our profound sympathy. 
This may betrue. But the man to whom the money is owing may be 
y honest and poor, and deserving of at least equal sympathy. 
ut it is the fashion of the debate to represent the creditor as 
wealthy and powerful. He is pictured as the banker, the money 
lender, the merchant, the man who lives in luxury on the income 
of his untold thousands. So some creditors are of these classes, 
but there are others. There is the farmer whosells the crop which 


conte Ss Saas SS _— = ane no 
finai discharge obligati o fully pay for w or 
corn which he bought and never paid for. 

The farmer is to go out deration as the ‘ cred- 
itor,” while sympathy is to go without stint to the grain dealer 
wh» has become a There is the honest mechanic, who 
has worked hard, lived a life, saved his money, and loaned 


it to the “‘ poor debtor,” who is to be let ont of pa aoe 
Ww. 


eee ae te onary 


intended for 


old age, is to be denied the poor privilege of his claim 
equines the sama whe Seoromed he maney and gerbepe sest i in 
reckless speculation or squandered it in ri living. The latter 
is to be the object of the woe ae The upt act is 
to come to his relief. He is to be told to go free from his obliga- 
tions. 1s not this the perversion of eympathy? 

While we are hearing so much about the poor but honest debt- 


There not a community in the land where there are 
oBarag ears Saran 


btors. To 
one of these classes the final di of the ba: law is ex- 
sah aalthoes dun eaaend to the eighin el the oles claes, while 


t der which no such discharge is given 
It is not to be questioned that a bankrupt act furnishes relief to 
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untary bankrupt will come us a happy deliverance from 
ion i good done in this 
is not much more than offset by the mischiefs which the law 


bankrupt who will free of 
debt and rise again in life, will not be at least aaa luvdien 


tary who, on proceedings commenced by others, will be 
adenine and to whom this act will carry disaster 
To one class this act will bring relief. To another class 


It does not follow, in the absence of a final discharge ne sgeee 
tion of law to the insolvent debtor, that he will be purs for 
life by his creditor. Under State laws the insolvent debtor and 
his and do come to a settlement 
money paid to him in full satis- 
his entire claim; there are the State laws, 
.” which limit the time beyond which suits can 
not be brought for the recovery of aon 

I incorporate at this point in my remarks a few paragraphs from 





the war of the rebellion, had 


after the bill had become a law, regardless of the wish o 


of the committee re 


the printed speech of the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
DOLLIVER] made in the House on this bill a few days ! 
in brief the legislative history of the bankrupt law of 1867: 


» giving 


This statute, which was intended to clear up the bankruptcies incident to 
& narrow escape in both Houses of Congress on 

and was under a constant threat of repeal during the 

of its life. It failed in the Senate by a vote of 20 to 22 when firat 
names of Grimes and Kirkwood of Iowa, Trum- 


= i poeee. with 
and Yates of Illinois, Morris of Vermont, and Sherman of Ohio re- 
candes against it. On being 


reconsidered, it finally passed by a vote of 20 


Both Sumner and Wilson agreed that the full Goh of debtors, failin 
. their creditors anc 
of the amount realized on their estates, would be inequitable, und 


Mr. soem porated out that with separate provisions limiting the discharge 
of debtors. 


re would be created motives to check wild and reckless opera- 

tions and to make men more careful of their business. “I know men to-day.” 

said he, “who ride in their carriages with money covered up, who are to be 

released by this bill, whose creditors, reduced from abundance to poverty, 

are to for day’s wages—men among my neighbors and friends.” (Con- 
Globe, volume 2, page 1010. 

Senator Grimes, of lowa, opp d the bill upon a variety of grounds, and 
Senator Wilson, in answer to him, observed that it was not a “measure that 
the ural, laboring, and mechanical interests took a great deal of con- 
cernin. itisacommercial bill.” (Congressional Globe, volume 62, page 980. ) 
erence report on the measure passed the House by a vote of 73 to 

. With Blaine, Garfield, Schenck, and James F. Wilson re- 
co’ t. The operation of the act of 1807 is too well remembered, 
both by th profession and the business world, to need even a passing 
reference in a discussion of this character. 

Its aeons Was agitated almost from the moment of its enactment. It be- 
came a law by a vote which was apne y | a tie in both Houses. The bill 
itional repeal having passed the House in three successive Con- 
gresses, was finally enacted by a practically unanimous vote in both Houses 
a nere, the record standing 35 to 6 in the Senate, and 205 to #0 in the 

use 


What will be the influence of this law upon the community as 


a whole? What will be its effect on reckless and dishonest deal- 
ing? Judging from the history of bankruptcy legislation and 
our knowledge of the motives and actions of men, this law will 
induce the speculator to take dangerous chances under its prom- 
ise that it will give him protection if he loses, and a discharge 
from his debts if he fails, while to the rascal it will hold out the 
alluring promise of final discharge from debt if by any ingenuity 
he can cover up his dishonesty. 


I have so much sincere respect and admiration for the chairman 
rting this bill (Mr. Henperson] that I 
would like to vote with him for its passage. It is not without 
great misgiving that I differ with him and other able gentlemen 
who think the bill should become a law, but I can not convince 
myself that it is wise legislation. I believe that it will be very 
expensive and in many case oppressive; that for every case where 
it will do good there will be more than one case where it will do 
harm; that it is not as good as the insolvent laws of the several 
States; that it will not encourage honesty among men, and that 
it will not swell the rising tide of prosperity or add to the honor 
and glory of our country. 


Bankruptcy Bill. 





8 PRE CH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1898. 

The House mowing under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SpEaKER: There is a universal demand from all sections 
and all classes for a wise, just, practical, and inexpensive bank- 
ruptlaw. Itisthe constitutional right of the people, and it should 
not be longer denied. It is a power granted in express terms 
to Con by the Federal Constitution at the time of its ad: )p- 
tion. The Constitution also forbade States from impairing tho 
obligation of contracts. The result is that States can not pass 
comprehensive bankrupt laws. This power rests with Congress, 
and the time is ripe, in my humble judgment, when it can be ex- 
ercised with great beneficial results to the country. 

The committee bill now under consideration is not exactly as I 
would have it; but this is a great country, with diversified and 
conflicting interests, and I have learned by experience that every 
member of Congress can not secure the relief for his people in his 
own way. Other members and other interests have to be con- 
sulted, and as a matter of history all comprehensive legislation, 
such as is under consideration, is a matter of compromise. 

The bill contains the two features of voluntary and involuntary 
bankruptcy. Those members of the House that have addressed 
the House in opposition to the bill have admitted the need for and 
a desire to support a voluntary measure, but they object to the 
involuntary feature. 
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The terms“ voluntary ” and “involuntary” applied to a bankrupt 
as disclosed by the dictionary of the bill relate only and solely to 
who files the bill. If the debtor files the bill, thatis voluntary. If 
a creditor files the bill asking that the debtor be declared a bank- 
rupt, that is involuntary. From the involuntary features of the 
bill all farmers, tillers of the soil, and wage-earners whose wages 
or salary do not exceed $1,500 are exempted, and they are per- 
mitted to enjoy the relief contemplated and guaranteed by the 
voluntary features of the bill without regard to their indebted- 
ness, whether large or small; and when unable to pay the fees to 
go into bankruptcy, upon filing an affidavit to this effect the court 
officers and attorneys are required to file their petitions, give them 
the proper hearing, and grant their discharge without the pay- 
ment of fees incident to such cases. 

The tillers of the soil and wage-earners exempt from involun- 
tary bankruptcy and granted this very liberal measure of volun- 
tary bankruptcy constitute eight-tenths, if not nine-tenths, of our 
Southern population. Then, by the passage of this bill, we are 
securing a voluntary measure, exempt from involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, as liberal as we could desire, for eight or nine tenths of our 
Southern people—the great majority of the people, farmers and 
wage-earners, who, by reason of falling prices and depreciated 
property and appreciated dollars, are heavily laden and burdened 
with debt. It is useless to disguise it here. Our Southern farm- 
ers are in debt, badly in debt, and my great desire in supporting 
a bankruptcy bill is to give these poor, oppressed people a chance 
to retain the exemptions granted them by State laws and a full, 
clear acquittance and discharge from pressing and heavy obliga- 
tions—an emancipation, as it were—that, with the State exemp- 
tions, they may go forward with new vigor and spirit and power 
in the battle of life and properly care for their families and edu- 
cate their children. Regardless of how my State or political col- 
leagues may vote, I can not and will not at this opportunity 
refrain from or hesitate in voting for this measure of relief to my 

yeople. 

' In the genera) discussion of the bill in the House the interests 
of the tillers of the soil and wage-earners seem to be lost sight of, 
neglected, forgotten, as they usually are in legislation. 

The gentlemen of the House seem to regard the interest of the 
one or two tenths of the population to which the involuntary fea- 
tures of the bill will apply as of more importance and demanding 
greater consideration than that great army of farmers and wage- 
earners, and they would deny the latter the remission of their 
debts, emancipation, and business freedom lest they might inflict 
some injury upon the former. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that I regard my duty first to 
the farmersand wage-earners. They constitute the great majority 
of our population and are the producers of our wealth; and I 
maintain that you can not expect a return of prosperity and hap- 
piness to this country until they become prosperous, happy, and 
contented, and this can not come to them as long as they are at 
the mercy of their exacting and harassing creditors, who stand at 
every corner exacting a portion of the wages of every hour, day, 
and manth, and -with execution in hand ready to levy upon and 
seize the farmer’s growing crop at maturity, thus diverting their 
proceeds from the comforts of home, the improvement of the home- 
stead, or the education of the children. 

In the language of the committee report, ‘“‘the discharge of 
honest insolvent debtors is justified by a wise public policy,” and 
I will add, it is dictated by the highest motives and impulses of 
humanity and Christianity. 

Mr. Speaker, respecting the involuntary features of the bill and 
the class of people to which they apply, Isubmit, with all deference 
to distinguished gentlemen who have spoken and who will vote 
against the bill, that it is as fair and as liberal a measure as will be 
considered, with a view of securing results. It is as fair to them 
- State attachment laws or proceedings supplemental to execu- 

on. 

In my experience and practice I have seen large and apparently 
thrifty men and concerns brought to disaster by attacking debt- 
ors through small claims before the justice of the peace, where 
summary judgment is secured, in an effort to obtain precedence. 
I have seen strong firms fall at once before an attachment, and I 
have seen countless poor debtors restrained and harassed for 
weeks at a time under supplemental proceedings, and these pro- 
ceedings repeated at every interval when the debtor made any 
attempt either in his own name, as agent, his wife’s name, or as a 
member of a corporation to commence life again to make a liveli- 
hood for his wife and little ones. 

I have known these proceedings so numerous and vexatious that 
the poor debtor finally would have to give up all effort of life or 
else go to some other State, where he might have freedom and 
peace in his efforts for a living, Certainly the involuntary fea- 
tures of this bill can not be more severe or harassing, in my judg- 
ment not half so much. 

This bill simply applies the debtor's property in excess of his 
State exemptions to his creditors pro rata and gives him a clear- 
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ance of debt. The moving creditor has to file bond, so that if he 
has proceeded through mistake, inadvertence, or malice he may 
be compelled to answer in damages to the debtor he may have 
attempted to destroy. In my experience and judgment there is 
more danger that frightened or malicious creditors may proceed 
under State laws of collection, where they stand a show of secur- 
ing their entire debt in advance of others, than there is under this 
bill, where, notwithstanding what creditor moves first, the estate 
of the debtor will be distributed pro rata. 


It is better for the failing creditor to have one suit than to hgve 


a multiplicity of suits and vexatious and conflicting proceedings to 
continually harass him. In my humble judgment, formed upon 
practical experience in this class of practice, a suit in bank- 
ruptcy against a debtor, where his estate is administered fairly 
and honorably among his creditors and he given a clearance dis- 
charge of debt, is far preferable to the system in vogue of assign- 
ment, where a few are preferred to absorb the estate and the bulk 
of creditors reducing their claims to judgment and holding it over 
the debtor for years and years, driving him to desperation or 
compelling him, in order to make a living, to do business in his 
wife’s name or forming a corporation to do a small business for a 
livelihood, and then constantly, anxiously expecting the judgment 
creditor to proceed and have his newly earned profits and business 
applied to their satisfaction. 


Their full, free, honorable name, regained through proceedings in 
bankruptcy, is worth far more to themselves, their families, and 
the friends they would prefer than any temporary advantage 
obtained under the lax assignment laws of many of the States. 
Most any deserving and honorable man, with the prompt use of 
his name, can supplement the pro-rata distribution of his estate 
to his would-be preferred friend and cause him no Icss. Besides, 
with this law on the statute books, the class of debts that now call 
for preference will be diminished and those that imperatively call 
for preference will, as they should, be always protected in advance, 
for it is not just to general creditors or the public for one to con- 
tinue in business with a bulk of secret and confidential debts that 
are likely at any moment or unfortunate turn to absorb the entire 
estate through preference. It is better for home and interstate 
trade and creditors to know that all will share equal; then there 
will be no class of debts that imperatively demand protection above 
others; if so, they will be, as they should be, protected at the time 
they are incurred, and thus will be diminished to the better satis- 
faction and fair and honorable trade relations of all. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this law will prove protective of 
the credit of the small retail dealers and traders and create op- 
portunities for deserving and Pe pre men. 

Under surrounding conditions and existing State laws and rules 
of commercial trade the retail dealers find many environments 
that disparage their credit, and it is said that the honest dealers 
are taxed to meet the losses sustained by the dishonest transac- 
tions, and therefore pay a range of higher prices than they would 
otherwise have to pay if these losses were not imposed. 

Very frequently deserving men are denied commercial credit 
altogether because the wholesale dealer, taking into consideration 
the State exemption and collection laws and the hazard of local 
preferment, refuses to take the business risk, whereas with a law 
securing to the debtor only State exemptions and to the creditor his 

ro rata share of his estate in case of failure, all he would inquire 
into would be is the applicant for credit of business integrity and 
capacity. These being answered in the affirmative, most any 
young man with these qualifications can form a copartnership 
with the wholesale jobbers, the latter furnishing credit and goods 
and the former attention and enterprise, and both will be bene- 
fited by their mutual dealings and transactions in the average of 
more than nine cases out of ten—yes, of ninety-nine out of ever 
hundred. Capital and talent, credit and enterprise, thus link 
together on fair and honorable terms wiil proceed to fulfill their 
true functions in industrial, commercial, and material develop- 
ment of the country, not in conflict and ment of each 
other, but in harmony, union, and mutual confidence so neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the best results. 

I repeat, and would impress upon the House with emphasis, that 
the involuntary features of the bill, rather than an injury, are very 
greatly to the advantage of the retail dealers in cities, towns, and 
country, in that they are protective of their credit and furnish 
them with their deserved pro rata share of the improved credit of 
the community in which they live; and I am especially surprised 
to see so many worthy members from the Southern States array 
themselves, almost in solid phalanx, with some very prominent 
exceptions, against this measure, for no section of this Union 
needs the measure more than the Southern States, and a larger per 
cent of its citizenship is exempt from the involuntary features, 
and the involuntary features will apply to a smaller per cent of 
——- than in any other section, and as they do apply they 
will have a tendency, as a whole, to improve the t of the 
Southern States, which is claimed to some extent to be impaired 
by local collection laws, 
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It is a commoh error to arraign creditors asa class. It is a mis- 
take to regard creditors, as contemplated by the bill under con- 
sideration, as public enemies. 

Ina t majority of human transactions the same persons are 
both debtors and creditors, and the laws that are protective of 
their mutual rights upon the same honorable, fair, and equitable 
terms is the best for the great majority of the people and the 
country. In my experience I have found that creditors in trade 
are protectors of their debtors, and jealously guard and protect 
their commercial standing and credit. It is clearly to their in- 
terest to do so; it would be suicidal in them to do otherwise. 

Of course there are exceptions, but the exception proves rather 
than disproves the rule. 

So I assert that we shall have taken forward action in all com- 
mercial transactions upon a high _ when we shall have se- 
cured mutual confidence between debtor and creditor and inter- 
state traders. We shall thereby multiply the aggregate credit of 
the country, in a manner coin it, with the stable bonds of honor and 
fair dealing, bringing it to the uses of the poor as well as the rich, 
deprived of the power of oppression, but made useful to all, and 
thus proving a tonic to all general business and an exhilarant to 
enterprise, a stimulant to material pr and development. 

The investor, the capitalist, having this bill before him as his 
business chart, knowing that he is protected, will not hesitate to 
let his capital flow in its natural channel, seeking profitable in- 
vestment in the South, and by interstate and State talent be used 
to develop industries and engage in business enterprises that tend 
to the advancement of the material and industrial interest of the 
South, and thus advance her onward march to her destined posi- 
tion as the ores manufacturing and diversified producing section 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to pass criticism upon those 
that may differ with me upon this or any other measure of relief 
to the people, but it would be well for our section of the Union if 
our leaders could wenn ba the consideration of such measures less 
partisan prejudice and bias, and grapple with their present environ- 
ments, with the material progress and advancement of the South 
as the great object to be obtained. 

There are no limitatiqns to the possibilities of the South. We 
produce nearly, if not quite, every product catalogued in the veg- 
etable and mineral kingdom. e need capital to develop our 
wonderful resources, and to bring this capital we want to assure 
it in the beginning that not only is the South the most inviting 
field for investment, but investments shall be honorably protected. 
This*being assured, the flood tide of capital will set toward the 
South, and with it will come immigration, which, together with 
our great home talent and satisfactory Southern labor, will make 
the once smitten South blossom as the rose, as she becomes in fact, 
as she is destined, the hub of the Western World. 

Tolisten to their presentation and discussion of this measure, an 
uninformed b er or reader would be brought to believe that 
the bill under consideration was a Pandora's box of unmixed evils 
to the ees, almost the destruction and annihilation of the lib- 
erties and rights of the people. 

Yet, when we calmly reflect and analyze the bill, we find nine- 
tenths of our population exempt from these evils such as they 
predict from the involuntary feature of the bill and a real benefit 
and advantage to the other tenth, and a blessing to the entire 
country and all of its people. 

But such is politics, such is history. We have been taught that 
rotection was our t enemy, yet protection is growing in the 
outh as mills and industries are multiplied and are more pros- 

perous than elsewhere, and the doctrine, without local advocates, 
is advancing and ingraining itself upon the brain and brawn of 
the South by the force of the logic of successful experiment. 

I predict the beneficial results of this bill will in the years to 
come be its own advocate, as the thousands and thousands of 
farmers and wage-earners embrace the voluntary features and be- 
come again freo men with renewed hopes and spirit for the battle 
of life, and the brave, enterprising, talented, and honorable young 
and old men of business of the South, who, by the force of cir- 
cumstances in the changing vicissitudes of trade in the past two 
decades have been compelled to go to the wall, will have: been 
emancipated and their talents come again in the market to direct 
the avenues of trade and make new capital for our country and 
add to the country’s wealth and their own happiness and content- 


ment. 

I would, upon honorable terms imposed by this bill, release 
them all from debt, for thereby we have added manifold to the 
Capital stock of our business capacity, energy, hopes, ambitions, 
brain, and brawn, the real wealth of any country, which, pheenix- 
like, will rise from its ashes and carve ont a new and glorious future 
for our —T tried, overburdened, and beloved section. But the 
gravamen of the opposition seems to be an alleged extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 

r. Speaker, no member can ‘neg eee A o further than myself in 
opposition to an extension of the juri ion of Federal courts, 



























































































nor can any member exceed me in expressions of favor for State 
sovereignty—in plain, constitutional State rights. I was reared 
and educated in this school; but I also believe in acknowledging 
things and conditions as they are and recognizing our present 
environments and making the most of them for our people. The 
days of tinespun theories are past. We need to-day prompt, de- 
cisive, practical action. We must know and fully realize that 
the great lever of State rights and sovereignty was raised and the 
States let down into dependency beyond the constitutional sockets 
of the Union, when the legislative Seneiie of the Government did 
indirectly what they had no warrant to do directly and by a pro- 
hibitory tax disarmed the States of their constitutional right of 
formulating their own banking systems. If this constitutional 
right of the States were intact and unimpaired, the States would 
readily relieve the situation by decentralizing the capital of the 
country. With the power to monetize and give the proper credit 
to their own wealth, they could and would relieve the situation 
from many of its present threatening attitudes. 

But since the States are deprived of this their sacred and most 
useful constitutional right, nothing remains for us but to accept 
the situation and contend and battle as we may for right and jus- 
tice to our section under the changed conditions, and in my hum- 
ble judgment it is wiser and more statesmanlike to go at it ina 
practical, business-like manner than to spurn measures of relief 
to our people because they come contrary to our theory of State 
sovereignty and the Constitution. 

The bill under consideration may multiply old and create new 
business, but no lawyer should say it is an extension of the juris- 
diction of the Federal cOtrts. This jurisdiction was necessa- 
rily fixed in the Constitution. Certainly we can have no bank- 
ruptcy relief, either voluntary or involuntary, that will not of 
necessity have to be administered by and through the Federal 
courts. We need not fear anything from these courts in the ad- 
ministration of an admitted practica! constitutional function. 
They are to be feared and should be restrained when they attempt 
to exercise extra constitutional jurisdiction. 

I agree with gentlemen that the tenure of Federal judgesshould 
be changed to a specific term and made elective, and the people 
and their representatives should lose no occasion to enter their 
protest to illegal and unconstitutional encroachments, and no 
member of this House will go further than myself in restraining 
even to the extent of impeachment, when they dare cross the well- 
marked boundaries of their constitutional limitations. 

But I must be candid with myself, the House, and the country 
and admit that a legitimate, just, and contemplated and reason- 
able function of these courts is the administration of a bankrupt 
law. Whether voluntary or involuntary, in the present bill its 
administration is made accessible and convenient, in that the 
referees are multiplied as the business may require and located to 
meet the convenience of the business and people. 

The administration of this law is simple and inexpensive, and 
in this respect, as in many others, commends itself to the failing 
debtor and the prorating creditor, and a feature that should never 
be lost sight of is that it gives the relief to the very poor, with- 
out bond and without cost, without money or price, when he pro- 
ceeds in forma pauperis, and none can be so poor that he can not 
regain his name, and with business honor be permitted again to 
try the vicissitudes of trade and fortune. 

Mr. Speaker, I have this consolation, that if Iam in error and 
the opponents of the measure are right, after a reasonable trial, 
if it proves annoying, if it fails in its purpose, it can and will. be 
repealed, and in the meantime thousands and thousands ef good 
and deserving men will be relieved of their debts and will renew 
life again; and the burdens I thus assist in lifting will console me 
for my mistake if experience shall determine I have made one. 

It may be that my judgment is biased to some extent by my 
deep and abiding sympathy for that class of men that have been 
overtaken by misfortunes growing out of conditions they could 
not control, and who look: now to the only power—Congress—to 
give them back their name and business freedom that they may 
take up life again with all of its responsibilities, hopes, aims. and 
ambitions. While extending to them relief, I would not be un- 
just to honest creditors or unfair to any class of people. I would 
secure to all their reasonable and just rights. 

The right of the debtor under present circumstances and envi- 
ronments, when he has experienced a reduction of his assets by 
falling prices of property and products, wrought through nefari- 
ous financial legislation over which he has had no control, is the 
opportunity, when tired of this battle under such adverse condi- 
tions, to surrender, and receive back his good name, his hopes, 
and ambition, improved by experience for another chance, another 
battle for life and happiness. The right of the creditor when 


the surrender is made is to be protected in his pro rata distribu- 
tion of the estate upon terms of exact fairness and invariable 
honesty, and to know, in the new commercial life to be opened, he 
may deal again with the bankrupt upon the same equitable terms 


of equal rights, equal representations, just and honorable to all 
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be forced into bankruptcy if the power herein is given to the cred- 

itor who, if let alone, would be able to meet his obligations and 

save his good name. The debtor is as much entitled to the pro- 

tection of the law as is the creditor, and to give the creditor the 
an 





SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. JETT said: 

Mr. SpeaKER: The pending bill is a measure that is entitled to 
the most careful considerafion. There has been a long-felt want 
throughout this country for a bankruptcy law that would be just 


bankruptcy contained in this bill will lead to great distress, cause 
much suffering, and prove disastrous to the business worl 

I regard the rights of the debtor so sacred that I am not willing 
to surrender them to the creditor and give to him a new forum 


eral courts and United States 
power given in this bill. 
I am, however, in fayor of a voluntary bankrupt law. I would 
vote for the Nelson bill that was sent to this House by the Senate. 
urpose is to relievethe thousands of bankrupts of the country, 


to debtor and creditor alike, a law that would not be oppressive 
to the honest debtor nor unjustly discriminate in favor of the 
creditor. Long before I became a member of this House I had 
cherished the hope that there might be enacted in this country a 
bankrupt law that would enable thousands who by misfortune 
have become involved and who have been struggling through the 
depression of the last few years to get rid of their debts and gili- 
gations and start in life anew. 

Such a law would be a worthy measure and would give en- 
couragement to many who are now sad, disheartened, and de- 
pressed. I was in hopes that the Juificiary Committee would 
agree upon a bill that we could all join in and and bring 
speedy relief to those who have been overtaken by misfortunes. 
Instead of this, however, we are asked to support a proposed 
measure which, if properly named, would be denominated ‘“‘a 
national collection law.” 1t puts in the hands of the creditor the 
power to resort to the Federal courts for the collection of his 
claims, and the power conferred by this bil] so freely to the cred- 
itor is a dangerous concession made by this lawmaking body. 

There has been enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
since the formation of our Government, three laws in relation to 
bankruptcies, and to arrive at a just and proper conclusion as to 
whether it would be wise or unwise legislation at this time to pass 
this bill, it will not, I think, be out of order to consider the eifect 
of suchlaws. Weallagree that Congress, by the terms and power 
given in the Constitution, has a right to adopt uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

Under this provision of the Constitution we find that in the 
year 1800 the Federalist party placed upon the statutes of the na- 
tion a bankruptcy law. This law was permitted to remain in 
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effect for about three years, when it was repealed. It contained 
provisions of involuntary bankruptcy. Again, in the year 1841, 
: Congress passed another bankruptcy law. This law was enacted 


before the blasting effects of the panic known as the panic of 
1837 had passed away, and it, too, was repealed within less than 
fifteen months after its taking effect. 
After the repealing of the act of 1841 no more legislation of this 
character was had untilafter the close of thelatecivil war. There 
being great financial distress throughout the country after the close 
of the war, a strong feeling sprung up in favor of the enactment of 
another bankruptcy law. In obedience to the wants of the people 
who had had financial reverses occasioned by ravages of war, a 
bankruptcy law was passed in 1867, which remained in full force 
and effect until 1878. In the latter year it was repealed, and long 
before that time it had become so odious to the people that its re- 
peal was hailed with much delight by the business interests of the 
country. 

It will be found that each of these acts contained provisions 
for involuntary bankruptcy; that the reason of their becoming so 
disagreeable to the people to cause such a demand for their repeal 
was occasioned, in my judgment, by reason of the involuntary 
features therein contained, and, if 1 am permitted to judge the 
future by the past, it is only reasonable to say that in my judg- 
ment bankrupt laws that did not meet the approval of the people 
when these three acts of bankruptcy were in force would not now 
meet their approval, nor could we expect good results that would 
overcome the disastrous effects it might bring. 

Mr. Speaker, it is generally conceded by those who support this 
bill, as well as those who are opposed to it, that the reason the 
bankrupt laws heretofore enacted and placed upon the Federal 
statutes were not long favored by the people was because of the 
involuntary features they each contained, together with the great 
expense that necessarily attended the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of those laws. Applying the same tests, then, may we not 
expect to meet the same difficulties, to experience the same hard- 
ships, as were met and experienced during the time that each of 
these acts were in vogue? In the pending bill we find it bristling 
with involuntary features, which to my mind would prove disas- 
trous to the commercial interests of our people. 

Iam not willing to put the power in the hands of an individual 
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eral courts of the nation the courts for the co 
you make the debtor, whether he lives 100 or 500 miles from the 
pence eee ie en eee is located, come on the demand of 


Its 

while it contains some mild involuntary features, which are lim 
ited to cases of actual fraud; but I can not consent to the adoption 
of the bill that is now before the 
creates a new system for the collection of debts, through and by 
the aid of the Federal courts, which, in-my judgment, would 
prove detrimental to the business interests 


for the reason that it 


of this country. 


Again, Mr.S , another tion to this bill is that it would 


peaker 
have the effect to absolutely nullify State laws in relation to 
assignmen' 


attachments and ts, thereby rendering it im for 


the debtor and creditor to have a nang oor an adjustment of 
aa ipal involuntary 

princi objections to an inv: 

takes from the citizen the right to have a hearing within the 
courts of the State. 


demands in the local co’ the State. One of the 


bankrupt law is that it 


If this bill is enacted into law you will make the Fed- 
tion of debts; 


is creditor, and perhaps at great expense, to try his cause in that 
court, when he could have had a fair and impartial trial at home 
and by a court and jury of the State and of the county in which he 


resided. By the passing of this bill you will increase the power 


of the Federal courts, and the Federal judiciary will become more 


powerful and dominant than at any time heretofore. 


Now, what argument the debtor class offer to you as an 
inducement to pass the Nelson bill, or, rather,a voluntary bank- 
rupt law? say that without the enactment of such a law 
they are without a remedy and can have no relief; that is, can not 
be discharged from theirdebts. They are notasking that you amend 
any law now on the statutes. They want created a law that is not 
now in existence, by reason Of which they will have rights that 
oe do not now have. 

hese are the demands of the debtor class. This is their posi- 
tion. Whatis the of the creditors? They come with 
their claims to collect, not debts to be discharged from; they 
want a new way by which to enforce the collection of their claims: 
they are dem at the han 
a new law by whi 
aid them in the collec of their bills. Why should this be 
granted? They can not come to Congress and say that they are 
without a remedy to collect their claims. They have full access 
to the courts of the States; there is no State in the Union where 
2 are without a remedy in which to collect their bills. 

he State courts are open atall times, andany citizen of thisland 
can have access thereto, and at least four of the acts of bankruptcy 
contained in this proposed law are for attachment in 
every State in this nation. Why, resort to the Federal 
courts when the same relief can be had in the State courts? 

Then there is this difference in the argument of the debtor and 
creditor class: The creditor has a remedy to collect his bills, as the 
law now is, and the debtor is without a remedy to relieve him of 
his debts without the enactment of a new law. 

I am, therefore, in favor of the passing of a voluntary bankrupt 
law, —_ those who are worthy may have the benefit of it and 

n life anew. 

o pass the Torrey bill—for that is the bill now before the House, 
under another name—would increase the financial distress an: 
depression that now prevails. It will have the effect of making 
business men with limited capital dependent upon those who man- 
age and control the great trade centers. It will place the retail 
merchant at the mercy of the wholesale dealer. It will concentrate 
wealth and create monopolies. It will destroy the local credit of 
the business man, for under the drastic visions of this bill his 
local friends dare not credit him; they not give him exten- 
sions or take security for indebtedness due th for that would 
be an act of bankruptcy. It is the creditor of the and North- 
east that seems most anxious for this lation. I want a law 
on this subject that will treat both itor and debtor alike, 
whether in the East, North, South, or West. [Applause.]} 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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SPEEOH 
HON. CURTIS H. CASTLE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
. 1085) to establish . 
On the bill (S. 1035) 9 ea eaten t eyy Gwen 


Mr. CASTLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The old English law of imprisonment for debt 
has, during the past century, fallen into “‘innocnous desuetade.” 
It was contrary to the instincts of a free and could no 
live on free soil and within the borders of a blic. Long ago 
it was yar knw ys our — ae ete 1 ete a 

The very though oo it was orrent to t 
minds of our people. introduction and undoubted of 
this bill is a rude awakening from our dreams of liberty. It is an 
indicator, warning us of oe we have traveled on 
the road to industrial sla ; a far cry it is from the im- 
mortal rail splitter, who said that— 

ind of ital. Labor is the su of b 
labor is prior to ond pel SS capi perior of capital 


and deserves 
to the man Torrey, who hires his brains to plutocracy to draft 
bankruptcy bills and lobby them through suppressed House 
of Representatives. 

This concept of a tuted intellect is an elaborate affair. 
It is said to be the finished product of years of labor, and from its 


appearance I find no reason to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment. wonderful skill and subtlety of its construction are a 
study in dialectics; and if the recompense of this man’s prostitu- 
tion is commensurate with his services he should be many times 


a millionaire. No man ever achieves fame in any line of 
life or action but envious detractors to pluck the laurel from 
his brow and place it upon theirown. Though a man of ius 
sink to the profoundest depths of infamy, yet he has ri who 
would follow him into the plummetiess abyss to share his infamy 
= — ill- gains. 

, MY. 


. [am not at all surprised to hear gen on 
the other Ste of this Chamber rise in their places at henna 
claim that they have been important instruments in framing this 
bil—actually denying that it is the work of Torrey, ing that 
in this way , too, may achieve a on heart t is said 
that in ancient days a miscreant fired the Temple of as that 
his name might be perpetuated so long as the oe that mag- 
nificent structure remained among men. History did not gratify 
his passion, and I trust that the feeble imitators of the matchless 
pone may be equally ansuccessful in handing down their names 
to suffering posterity. The name of Torrey is sufficient disgrace 
for this generation to bear, without adding to it the patronymics 
of a dozen ambitious rivals. 


With all his infinite finesse a by the ablest lawyers 
on the Judiciary Committee, it vet required 64 pages to hide, or to 
try to hide, the real intent of this bi eens ears, © 
sections, 1,600 lines, and about 16,000 words to forge this instru- 
ment with which the sordid money lords hope to hammer hundreds 
of thousands of unfortunate Americans into poverty and disgrace. 
The first section of chapter 1 formulates a new dictionary, with 
new definitions for thirty-one words or phrases used in the body 
of the bill, By what authority the common acceptation of the 
meaning of simple words has been diametrically changed, aera 
amplified, and twisted out of all semblance to themselves and in 
defiance of all the lexicographers who have in the = been recog- 
nized as standard authorities, is not stated by the learned philo!o- 
gists who chaperone this bill in the House. These sixty-four 
pages are each and all saturated with a spirit hostile to our Re- 
public; but, unlike the whose sting is in its tail, this 


thing has in both and tail, especially in the harmless 
appearing little glossary or preface with which it o 


ime forbids that I should analyze all of these , which have 

been clothed with new, strange, and widely different meanings. 

The intention is that the United States court will have a variety 
of definitions, so that if one is not available to the case in hand 
another may be given the word which will fit the case and the 
poor victim be the loser, nolens volens. This wonderful dic- 
uy in its first definition declares that ‘‘a person against whom 
a. no cake filed shall include a person who has filed a 
rolun i 

In other words, the man who has been shot is the man who shot 
himself, or the man who has been injured by others is the man 
who injured himself. 
(4) “Bankrupt shall include a person against whom an invol- 


petition, or an application to set a composition aside, or to 
revoke a discharge has been filed, etc.” In this definition we have 
an expansion in the word “ bankrupt” which makes it include 
every person st whom an involuntary petition has been filed. 
y, Mr. , under this definition any man can be 
branded with this title. There is no protection for any debtor, 
however honest, for by this definition he is a bankrupt when the 
ition is filed, and then the onus of proof rests upon him to show 
that he is solvent. However he may prove his solvency, he can 
never escape the stigma placed upon his name by having been 
branded with this opprobrious epithet and hauled into a United 
States bankruptcy court as a criminal. 

6) “Corporations” receives a new definition for no reason that 
is ible on the face of the document. The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines corporation: ‘‘A body of persons legally associated 
and empowered to act in a certain capacity or to transact certain 
business as a person.” Yet this is changed to read: ‘‘ Corpora- 
tions shall mean all bodies having any of the powers and priv- 
ileges of private corporations not possessed by individuals or 
partnerships.” 

(7) **Court shall mean the court of bankruptcy in which the 
proceedings are pending, and may include the referee.” Now, 
this definition might as well have included the gardener, the 
cook, or the coachman as the referee. ‘‘Court” means “referee,” 
and vice versa “referee” means “court.” This double-barreled 
affair kicks at both ends. The referee may be a thousand miles 
from the judge of the bankruptcy court, — he is the court as 
well as the judge. This definition effectually does away with the 
old idea that a body can not be in two places at the same time. 
This wonderful definition reminds me of the contention of the 
old casuists who divided upon the question whether a spirit could 

from point to point without traversing intervening space. 

If these old hairsplitters could — have had the benefit of this 
Torrey lexicon, their dispute would have been settled in the 
affirmative. There is in this double-headed court a sinister threat 

inst the poor victim who may be summoned to appear at two 
P at the same time. Though he escape ‘‘ Jubela,” he will not 
escape ‘‘ Jubelum.” 

(9) Creditor shall include anyone who owns a demand or claim provable 
in bankruptcy, and his duly authorized agent, attorney, or proxy. 

Here we have a wonderful example of amplification. The sim- 
ple word ‘‘creditor,” which everybody understands, is tortured, 
stretched, and inflated until the creditor's agent, the lawyer, who 
expects to plunge his hungry suction pump into both bankrupt 
and creditor—yea, even the proxy—is included and finds shelter 
beneath its expansive cover. 

Who ever heard of a creditor and his agent being the same, or 
of a lawyer assuming the creditor's personality? Even this expan- 
sive definition did not suit these dictionary makers, who evidently 
consider a creditor the most important and comprehensive thing 
in existence. 

Under this definition of creditor we would have a being as pow- 
erful and mysterious as the genie of Arabian story. With a 
“presto, change,” and an “‘abracadabra,” he could, in the twink- 
ling of ah eye, change both his habitat and hisform. From an 
enormous sponge in New York, ready and anxious to absorb the 
remaining wealth of thestruggling merchant, hesuddenly changes 
his form and appears to his victim as a cold, merciless debt col- 
lector, holding over the wretched and unhappy man the threat of 
commercial and financial ruin if he does not stand and deliver. 
His form changes again, this time to a legal devilfish, who en- 
twines around the debtor the fatal meshes of this bankrupt act 
and strangies the poor wretch in the inky waters, blackened by 
the false, perjured, double-meaning definitions ingrafted upon 
the statute books by these coiners of new meanings. 

(10) ‘‘Bankraptcy with reference to time shall mean the date 
when the petition was filed.” This definition is practically a repe- 
tition of definition 4,and I again call attention to it for the 
reason that this evidently was an important point in the mind of 
Judge Torrey. The idea is to force the victim immediately out 
of business. It matters not how irresponsible the party is who 
begins proceedings, or how small the debt owed, neither does it 
matter whether the proceedings are finaily sustained in the court 
of bankruptcy, the effect is that the debtor is driven out of busi- 
ness, his credit shattered, and his customers scattered, so that the 
very act of closing him up forces him into bankruptcy. 

This interpretation denies to the debtor the old common-law 
right that a prisoner is supposed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. It reverses the law of evidence and shifts the burden of 

upon the debtor, compelling him to prove himself solvent. 

are to-day thousands of merchants with debts not equal to 
the value of their property who, if let alone, will weather the 
financial storm, but who, if compelled to close their business, 
ok ene in the custody of a marshal, as provided for in this bill, 
be ragged into a United States court of bankruptcy in a distant 
city,and branded with a title repugnant alike to themselves and 
the public, would abandon the struggle and go down into the 
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maelstrom of financial ruin, to become a part of the flotsam and 
jetsam which in this day of rushing prosperity strews the shores 
of our commercial seas. “ 

I wish to say here, before passing, that this bill is one of the 
agencies designed by the rich conspirators against republican 
government to eliminate the great middle class of our citizens. 
it is intended to force thousands of honest Americans into the 
vast army of the submerged whose sullen roar, augmented daily 
by its rapidly increasing numbers, admonishes us that unless con- 
ditions are speedily and radically changed the day of our national 
doom will be upon us ere we are aware. When that day comes, 
these conspirators will be the first to demand a strong govern- 
ment and a titled aristocracy of wealth. 

To break down the men of moderate means, to grind them into 
impalpable dust between the upper and nether millstones of hope- 
less poverty below and intolerable wealth above, until the grist is 
run out, and to have as the result of the grinding but two classes 
remaining—the employed and the employers; the first absolutely 
dependent upon the second for the right to live upon the earth, 
hence abject, hopeless, cringing, fawning. This is the goal the 
rich conspirators are aiming at, for this they struggle, and this bill, 
if enacted into law, is intended as a part of the legal machinery 
forged and to be forged for this end alone. 

The saddest thing in life to me is the anomalous spectacle of the 
poor victim, whose financial dismemberment has been cunningly 
contrived, walking peacefully up to the shambles, where his hard- 
earned competence, accumulated by years of self-denying toil, is 
to be divided among those who have worked his undoing through 
laws of which this is a sample. 

‘‘As a sheep before her shearers is dumb,” so the poor bank- 
rupt accepts his fate as the act of Providence, and blindly votes 
for the party whose only object in living is to perpetuate the pol- 
icy which destroys him and his. 

Can it be possible that after all the sufferings, the hopes, and 
the prayers of the virtuous of all ages the race is not yet ready 
for self-government; that liberty, freedom, and equality are but 
beautiful dreams never to be realized in this monopoly-cursed 
earth; that they are but a fleeting show, a transient pageant soon 
faded, to be followed by another thousand years of darkness, dur- 
ing which the tears of the poor, trodden in the wine-press of pov- 
erty and dependence by feudal lords of wealth, must forever flow 
until they have expiated th» sin of ignorance? 

Awake, Americans, awake! Shake off the deadly lethargy 
which enthralls you! Arise in the might of glorious liberty and 
hurl into perdition the whole devilish brood of money changers, 
stock gamblers, and parasites who have usurped control of the 
Government, and who, in their blind worship of the money god, 
have well nigh destroyed the glorious ideal of our ultimate des- 
tiny. [Applause. ] 

(12) ‘* Defeat shall include defraud or delay, evade, hinder, and 
impede, with intent to defraud.” 

Here we have the little word defeat so inflated in its meaning 
that it resembles the toad in the fable, who, jealous of the ox and in 
the hope of equaling him in girth, swelled himself until he burst 
asunder. It would be a blessing, should this bill become law, if it 
also would burstasunder. With an honest court of last resort it 
no doubt would, on the ground that the law is not competent to 
change the established meaning of common words, no more than 
it is able to make hot cold or by command check the blowing of 
the winds. Mr. Speaker, what chance, think you, would a man 
have contending with a law which gives six separate meanings to 
the word defeat. 

Defeat does not mean defraud; it does not mean, nor by any 
tortured construction can it mean, ‘‘delay;” it does not mean, nor 
can it be nade to mean, ‘‘evade;” it does not mean, nor has it any 
relationship whatever with, ‘‘ hinder;” it does not mean, nor has 
it any philological relationship with, ‘‘impede.” We must have 
separate words to express the finer shades of meaning. No two 
words mean exactly the same, yet these word counterfeiters, in 
order to secure conviction, in order that there may remain no 
shadow of doubt as to conviction, presume to instruct the court 
that the word ‘‘defeat” must be understood where the word 
“hinder” conveys the true meaning. 

Now, I presume there never would have been a glossary at- 
tached to this bill save for a good and important reason, and I 
charge, without fear of successful contradiction, that the reason 
is patent on the face of the document, and it is by this means 
they hope to so construct a drag net that will drag every man 
down into bankruptcy around whom itis thrown. If the court 
were instructed when trying criminal cases that petty larceny 
meant grand larceny, arson, rape, and murder, what prisoner 
unfortunate enough to be compelled to plead at its bar might 
hope to escape punishment? Over the portals of such a court 
might well be written those ominous words, said by Dante to be 
engraved over the lintels of the infernal regions, ‘‘All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here.” 

Yet this is the kind of statute plutocracy wishes, yea, demands 
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that its cringing attorneys in the ape of the Republic of the 
United States of America shall emblazon in its code of laws, 

And they will obey; “‘ False, fleeting, gy a ww Clarence ” will obey. 

And yet the deluded voters of their districts, after the old fi 

has been waved a few times before their hypnotized eyes, will 

— = the men who have betrayed them and will again be. 
ray them. 

(15) ‘*Holiday” is deemed worthy of a definition and is declared 
to be any day appointed by the President of the United States as 
a holiday, or as a day of public fasting or Gesbarietns. Probably 
the inspiration for this definition may be found in the belief that 
the President would consider the day on which this bill becomes 
a law of sufficient importance to declare it a holiday. Should he 
so declare it, the debtor class, clad in sackcloth and ashes, should 
observe it with fasting and prayer. 

(16) ** Insolvent,” as app to a person, shall mean “that his 
prone is not sufficient in amount, at a fair valuation, to pay 

is debts.” Who can tell what a fair valuation is? There is but 
one method of determining value, and that is what the article will 
bring at a forced sale. Under this interpretation, what man who 
owes a debt is solvent? Why, Goring te past ten years property 
values have shrunk and shrunk until they resemble Rider Hag- 
gard’s ‘‘She” in the flame of perpetual youth. Under the infiu- 
ence of a contracted preacgeN aa ag Nom and a constantly appre- 
ciating standard of value, value been squeezed out of property 
until it will not bring under the hammer a hundred dollars for 
every thousand dollars valuation ten years ago. 

‘‘A fair valuation” is a miserable, shuffling subterfuge, a mere 
play on words, like ‘‘ honest money,” ‘‘sound money,” etc., used 
only to hoodwink fools, ith a constantly shrinking money 
volume and its correlative, falling prices, no one invests in produc- 
tive industries; hence they have no “ fair valuation” or any other 
valuation. They can not be converted at any price into circulat- 
ing medium. The debtor's property value can have no other 
value than what it would bring at. sheriff’s sale, and that is just 
what this clause means. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, full half of the merchants under the standard 
of value made necessary under the financial system of Rothschild 
are, according to these boo rs, insolvents, and will be so 
declared under this bill. For my part, I spurn such a definition. 
Give these debtors a show for their lives, double the volume of 
money, and thus double the market value of their property, and 
with rising prices, which always attend an expansion of the cur- 
rency, you will see the value of these unfortunate men's property 
going up and up until their 3, y values are four times their 

ebts. I believe with Mr. Field— 

When we find that a man is moral, thrifty, sober, diligent, and honest to 
the core, a man who knows his business and attends toit, whois always truth- 
ful and will not lie or misrepresent, a man who is thoroughly competent and 


pushing, the question of the amount of his capital is, to my mind, of minor 
importance. 


(17) “Judge” shall mean a judge of a court of bankruptcy, not 
including the referee. definition illustrates the profundity 
of the wisdom of the jurist who wrote the definition, and was 
made necessary by the definition of ‘‘ court,” which included both 
judge and referee. You might as well add that judge does not 
include the butcher, the baker, and thecandlestick maker. [amso 
glad that the referee is not the judge, for, if so, the judicial ermine 
mene be draggled in the mire, and you know that would be a ter- 
rible misfortune to Federal injunction judges of the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia brand. 

Then, again, the eer referee might wear the robe to magnify 
his office — the debtors and go into the injunction business 
also, which would work a hardship to the feesof the worthy judge. 
We might, in leaving this marvelous dictionary, note the fact that 
it makes corporations mean persons, makes males mean females, 
and changes with kaleidoscopic rapidity the pepeos, gender, num- 
ber, and case of the words defined. I can not dwell longer on this 
literary effort; it is a study in itself. 

In section 8, chapter 1, is found the provision that— 

At an filing against e the 
cuieplicat hake mae Se th amhaavit of my eorer in bteneet that 
such bankrupt is about to leave the district, the judge = issue a warrant 
to the marshal to bring the bankrupt before the judge, and he shall order the 
marshal to keep the bankrupt in custody, but not imprison him. 

Wonderful leniency! Not imprison him, yet have the sleuth- 
hound of the judge dog his steps day after day for four months. 
What does “take into custody” mean? Why he may manacle his 
wrists, attach a ball and chain to his ankles, but not imprison 
him. Oh, proud America! Oh, matchless liberty! You must 
not imprison a freeman for debt, but you may manac‘e him un- 
der the broad canopy of the suri and the stars for the same griev- 
ous offense. Oh, a thousand times better have no law for the 
collection of debts than this infamous thing! 

Does anyone doubt that after the public conscience has been 
seared by the sight of reputable citizens followed by marshals 
wherever they ey ! AM or manacled by their custodians, that the 
next step in the deification of property and the degradation of 
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man will be the dark and noisome cell for the unfortunate debtor? 
Yet we call this a free country and ourselves uncrowned sov- 


ereigns! Whenever we surrender our rights to life, liberty, and 
the areal of happiness to assist eas iintint in the collection 
of a debt we sh call ourselvesuncrowned asses. jar lause. | 

We have laws enough now on the statute books of the States to 
collect debts and protect property rights, and I for one am utterly 
and irrevocably to turning this matter over to the United 
States courts. e collection of debts is done better at home. 
Let the case be tried before a jury of the peers of the debtor, and 
where he is known, and where all of the circumstances of the case 
are known. Under this bill thousands of new offices will be cre- 
ated to eat up the substance of the unfortunate debtor. He will 
be tried in a distant city at great expense and before a United 
States court and jury, who are known to have neither respect for 
nor mercy upon the poor and unfortunate. These circuit United 
States judges are a ee dent of the people. They re- 
ceive their appointments from the Administration, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred receive them on account of the fact of 
having been corporation attorne The powerful corporations 


dictate the appointment of all ju cial officers. 
The liberties of a people are best conserved by the people them- 


selves. With Jefferson, I believe that the ple are the real 
rulers. The authority of all law has its origin and source in and 
from the people. W vhy: then, should the important functions of 
regulating debts be taken from the people and their courts,.over 
whose actions they yet hold some authority, and he given into 
that branch of the Federal service furthest removed from the com- 
mon people? If the State courts can not regulate the collection 
of debts, then they are unfit for the trial of any other class of 


cases, 

The effect of this biil, if enacted into law, will be to materially 
curtail the powers of county and State courts, and to vastly en- 
large the functions an¢ influence of the United States courts. In- 
asmuch as the powers of the United States courts are built up 
and enlarged, in equal proportion are the powers and liberties of 
the people subverted. e United States Supreme Court has un- 
questionably usu the functions of the legislative branch of 
the Government by their power to interpret the Constitution. 
Even the Federal circuit courts of equity have within the past 
three years assumed the lawmaking power by ae ees 
forbidding thingsto be done which nolaw has ever dec acrime. 
Not only have they assumed to create law, but they have denied 
the right of trial by jury, a right extorted from King John, and 
for suspending which King Charles lost his head. Mr. Speaker, 
I protest against the suicidal policy of surrendering the power of 
the people into the hands of these usurping and treasonable courts. 
Already law by injunction has become a national menace, and 
will be a na issue in the coming and all future political 
campaigns, until the courts are shorn of their legislative func- 
tions. 

Owing to the widespread ruin brought upon our mercantile 
class by a contracted currency and the gold enters. I would be 
glad to see a simple voluntary ptcy act placed upon our stat- 
ute books with a time limitation of not toexceed three years. This 
would give relief and respite to thousands of men who are 
to-day hopelessly involved; but plutocracy has seen to it in the 
past, and will now see to it, that no such bill can be passed with- 
out having attached to it what is known as involuntary bank- 


ruptcy. 
Kelief must be purchased by chains and slavery. If relief can 
not come save by arming plu with an t to ruin 


and pt thousands of honest men, then the game is not 
vo the a e. at _ = not ee reaper benno td 
an y in an act ut turning the mig i of the 
United Steves courts into inquisitorial machines for the collection 
of debts, then we had better forego any legislation on the subject. 
The collection of debts has nothing to do with bankruptcy pure 
and simple, and they should be kept separate and distinct. 

It has been well and truly said that the United States courts, 
dominated as they are by the money hogs of the world, have placed 
property above human life and the rights of property—‘‘ vested 
rights,” as they are called—above the rights of the individual. 
These wrongs will all in the near future be ee ee if 
we can, forcibly if we must. So let us not add another abuse to 
the great number which will have to be corrected. Let us not 
further abridge civil liberty and enthrone wealth more securely 
by this bill, which provides quasi imprisonment for debt. 
r. Speaker, this bill is vicious in principle in that it enthrones 
—- oa above human liberty. It is the bill of the money 
lender, and is backed up by the combined money power of Amer- 
ica. Who asks for its enactment into law? The banker, the 
i ae ee and the corporation lawyer. Who support it here 
in House? Every lawyer who serves the collection agencies 
of the East, and the members dominated by the money lenders. 

I protest that our statute books are y overloaded with 
class legislation—vicious class legislation—which discriminates 





against the poor, making their poverty more grinding and hope- 
less, and which enables the rich to pile up colossal fortunes beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

When shall this policy be reversed? When shall the poor cease 
to be broken upon the wheel of undeserved poverty? When in 
America will our laws cease to rob the producer of wealth for the 
benefit of the nonproducer? Will the modern Sisyphus of indus- 
trial opportunity forever roll, with toilsome effort, the stone, only 
to have it rolled back by parce laws? Will Ixion be ever 
broken upon his wheel? Will Prometheus, bound to the cruel 
rocks of poverty, have his vitals eternally consumed by the vul- 
turesof plutocracy? My countrymen, there cometh a day of retri- 
bution, an awakening, when the oppressors of the poor shall call 
upon the rocks and the mountains to fall upon them and hide 


them! [Applause.] 
Bankruptcy Bill. 
REMARKS 
oF 
1a 
HON. JAMES HAY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States 
Mr. HAY said: 


Mr. Speaker: I am in favor of a proper and just voluntary 
bankruptcy law. If men of brains, of energy, of business force 
and ability, whom misfortune has overtaken, desire a voluntary 
bankrupt law, I believe they should have it. We are told upon 
high authority that 500,000 of such men are asking for relief. A 
voluntary bankrupt law will afford the relief which they demand. 
But the bill under consideration has engrafted upon it the invol- 
untary feature, and for that reason I shall record my vote 
against it. 

The history of the operation of the bankrupt laws in this coun- 
try does not encourage us to pass an involuntary bankruptcy law. 
The first law, pasted in 1800, was in operation only for a short 
time. The bankrupt law of 1841 was an involuntary bankruptcy 
law and followed the panic and hard times resulting from the 
business depression of 1837. That law was very soon repealed. 
But the law with which we are most familiar is the law of 1867. 
It was an involuntary bankruptcy law. In its working it became 
most obnoxious to the people. It had not been in operation more 
than three years when Congress was petitioned to repeal it. 

These petitions came from all parts of the country and from 
thousands of citizens until in 1878 the law was repealed. 

It was passedin recognition of the great commercial disturbances 
resulting from the civil war and for the purpose of enabling the 
thrifty who had been unfortunate to get on their feet again, so 
that society might not be deprived of their energy, ability, and 
enterprise. 

During the larger part of the eleven years which it remained on 
the statute books it was employed as a trap in which to catch the 
honest business men of the country. It afforded an invitation to 
the dishonest debtor to thwart or evade his honest creditor; to 
the relentless creditor to harass and destroy the honest debtor. 


Its o tions made it perfectly easy for a dishonest man to 
divide his property among friends, reserving enough only to pay 
the officials who inistered the law. 


It was also perfectly easy, under its involuntary features, for a 
creditor to force his debtor into bankruptcy and ruin an estate 
worth $100,000 in trying to recover a $10,000 debt. 

Under the law, a majority of the creditors indicated who the 
assignee should be, but if they failed to agree the court appointed 
one. 

Now, suppose a merchant in one of the outlying counties of 
Virginia who owed creditors in Richmond was forced by them 
into bankruptcy. The creditors would name a Richmond man as 
assignee and the proceedings in the bankruptcy court would be 
held in that city. So far as those people who owed the bankrupt 
money came forward voluntarily to pay their indebtedness, so far 
collections were made. Then the effects of the bankrupt would 
be put up for sale at Richmond, although he lived in one of tke 
outer counties and notwithstanding that no one at Richmond 
would know what they svere worth. 

Some man perhaps from the locality of the bankrupt might slip 
in and bid what he chose, but in any event the property generally 
went at sacrifice prices. The entire assets of the bankrupt were 
thus swallowed up. The result was that the system worked hard- 
ships on not only the honest debtor, but the honest creditor as 







































































































liy the wire-nail trust, with a tal of $55,000,000. European 
We ney is back of tho deal, and. John W. Gates, o the Chicago 


10. After months of a disastrous cut-rate war between the three 
big ene: Senos one © pases sas eee enee ane a eral 
consolidation stock of the American Biscuit 


_—_ upon. 
Omapeers ew York Biscuit Company, and the United States 
Biscuit Company has been pooled and a new company with a 
capital stock of $55,000,000 formed. 

11. The American Wood-W orking Machinery Company has been 
organized. It controls fourteen concerns, manufacturing seven- 
eighthsof the wood-working machinery of the United States. The 
capital of the ization is $8,500,000. 

12. The river coal interests from Pitts to New Orleans have 
been me in a company with a capital of $11,000,000. The 
primary 0 sons a = ee to reduce pcegenet _ poo 
mining an ping. e urg opera ope by 8 
neem quscentell compete with the Kanawha River product. 
The elimination of the cutting done by Pittsburg shippers is also 


€ ted to contribute to the dividen 
13. Plug-tobacco manufacturers, including the Lorillards, the 
Liggetts, Paul 8 & Co., have decided to form a trust. The 


capital stock will $12,000,000. Representatives of the move- 
ment are arranging some details of the business. It is estimated 
that the combination will be able to reduce the present cost of 
plug-tobacco manufacture 30 per cent. 

14, The railroads centering in New York have taught the vessel 
owners a lesson. The railroads have quietly bought up all the 
availatie water front around New York Harbor and secured con- 
trol of the Brooklyn wharf and warehouse trust. They secured 
everything of value in Jersey City. Having done this, they gave 
the steamship companies to understand that they would handle 
freight only on certain terms, and they laid down a set of rules 
which gave to the railroads the lion’s of the terminal charge 
whenever any cargoes were to be transferred from the freight 
yards to the steamers or from steamers to freight yards. The 
combination represents a capital of more than $200,000,000. 

15. The consolidation of all the gas companies of New York is 
an accomplished fact. The New Amsterdam Gas Company has 
been incorporated at Albany with a capital stock of $23,000,000. 

This company, it is said, will take over the plants of the New 
York and River Gas Company and the Equitable Gaslight 
Company. The former has a capital stock of $5,000,000 common 
and $2,000,000 preferred, while Equitable Company has a cap- 
italization of $4,000,000, making a total of $11,000,000. The capi- 
tal stock of the new company is exceeded only by that of the 


Brooklyn Union ($30,000, , Which includes seven compa- 
niesand the Consolidated Gas Company of New York City, which 
is capitalized at $35,000,000. 


16. The silver smelting and refining companies have formed a 
trust. Among the companies interested are the International 
Metal Company, of New York; the Omaha and Grant Smelting 
Company, of Omaha; the Great National Mexican Smelting Com- 

ny, of Monterey, Mexico; the Philadelphia Smelting and Refin- 

g Company, of Pueblo, Colo., and the Guggenheimer Smelting 
Company, of Perth Amboy, and control a total output of 60,000,000 
ounces. 

17, Early in August, 1897, the Glucose Sugar Refining Trust was 
organized at Trenton, N. J., with an authorized capital stock of 
eee 140,000 shares of preferred and 200,000 of common 


stock, 
18. Eight gas companies consolidated August 3, 1897, 
with a capital of $25,000,000, the result of which was a spec- 


ulative increase of value on the New York Stock Exchange of 
nearly $1,200,000 at a single session. 
19. The leather trust, although organized before the Dingley 
bill was under discussion, took advantage of the new rates pro- 
od in that bill to order the prices of leather to be shoved up. 
is order was issued A t 3, 1897, and it was estimated that 
additional annual profits of $2,000,000 would be gathered in by the 
trust as a result of the rise. What the increase means to the con- 
sumer is shown in the following short table: 
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eke ee 


Bags, trunks, purses, belts, etc., about 12 per cent. 

20. August 24, in Chleago, the American Window Glass Asso- 
ciation was trust claimed control of 1,500 of the 
1,600 pots in the country. 


21 ‘At Columbus, Ohio, October 8, a tic trust of the glass 
interests of the United States was form . 
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formed. 
and it was estimated that the formation of the trust would add 
$9,000,000 a year profit from tha sales in New York City. 


are now of frequent occurrence. 































































22. November 6, in New York City, the great milk trust was 
It proposed to control all the supply within 300 miles, 


23. December 8, in Cleveland, Ohio, the great wire trust was 


formed, embracing every wire mill in the country and having a 
capital stock placed at $50,000,000. 


24. December 16, in St. Louis ex-Member of Congress Frederick 


G. Niederin ae of the St. Louis Stamping Company, 
announced that he 

of Kieckhefer Bros., Milwaukee; Mathia, Ingram & Co., Belaire 
Stamping Company, Harvey, [ll.; Haverman Manufacturing 
Com 
ing 
is 


ad arranged a consolidation with his company 


y, Iron Clad Manufacturing Company, and Central Stamp- 
ompany, of New York. The capital of this combined trust 
= at $25,000,000. 

trikes and cuts in wages have prevailed in many States, and 
A few examples are cited below: 
On August 26 State Mine Inspector Hazelton, of Columbus, 


Ohio, said that there was imminent danger of bread riots; that he 
had on his lists of miners needing charity 17,000 names. 
day the number of strikers was increased by 600 from the Ele- 
anora mines, near Dubois, Pa. 
John H. Jones & Co. were about to secure control of the coal prod- 
uct of the Monongahela district. 


On that 
August 29 it was reported that 


The price of coal went up in 
one day 2 cents a bushel. 

H hips almost unprecedented resulted from these strikes, and 
125,000 miners were affected by them. On September 1, 800 men 
went on a strike in the Polk County coal district, near Des Moines, 
Iowa. This strike affected Boone, Dallas, Guthrie, Marion, Polk, 
Story, and Webster counties. September 10, i,000 striking men 
were reported from the anthracite mines in Luzerne County, Pa. 
Because of resulting disorder, they were fired upon by deputy 
sheriffs and several were killed and wounded. 

September 15, several hundred miners struck at the mines near 
Hazelton, Pa., because of money alleged to be due them. 

November 5, the operators of the Cariton Hill Coal Works 
were trying to import 600 Chinese to supplant the American 
strikers. 

Early in August the big mining strikes in West Virginia began. 
August 16, 1,000 men were camped near the Montana mines. 
August 16, there were 800 striking miners from Simmons Creek 
and Logan districts. August 19, after injunctions decided in 
favor of the miners, a number of the strike leaders were put in 
jail. (Their imprisonment was shortened to two days.) On 
August 26, in New York City there were 7,000 cloak makers, 3,000 
tailors, about a thousand cigarette makers, a number of street 
pavers, upholsterers, and scenery painters and all sorts of laborers 
of high and low degree among the strikers. 


STRIKES SINCE AUGUST 1, 1897. 


On August 1, 3,000 breeches makers in New York City, working 
in 200 shops, declared a strike because their wages were reduced 
one-half, and they were required to work ten hours for $1. The 
companies most affected were the Manhattan Company, the 
Berkowitz Company, and the Scheenan Company. 

At this time 2,500 children’s jacket makers were reported as 
about recovering from a strike which they had begun some days 
previous. 

This date ushered in the great strikes in the coal mines near 
Pittsburg and vicinity. The opposing genius to these strikers 
was William P. De Armit, president of the New York and Cleve- 
land Gas Coal Company. The mines at Sandy Creek. Turtle 
Creek, and all others in that neighborhood were affected. Pat- 
rick Dolan, president of the Pittsburg district, United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, was arrested by order of De Armit, and a mass meeting 
of from 6,000 to 8,000 miners protested against the arrest. It was 
several times thought that Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, 
would have to call out the troops to quell the disturbance. The 
miners and their families reached a starving condition. 

It was reported on August 11 that a direct effort was made to 
starve them by enjoining the butchers from selling them meat. 
The striking miners were soon joined by 2,500 miners of the Le- 
high and Wilkesbarre collieries in Honey Brook district. These 
were the first miners from eastern Pennsylvania to join the strike. 
August 19 the strikers were enjoined by the courts from camping 
on the company’s lands. At this time the disturbance was so 
great that the owners of the mines threatened to use Gatling guns 
and other weapons more heroic if possible to quell the strikers 
and protect the men who were working in their places. 

September 1, 3,250 cloak makers in New York City went on 
astrike, September 10 about 350 men working under John G. & 
Thomas P. ms on the underground trolley road on Fourth 
avenue, New York, struck because they did not get their wages. 
September 8 the women and girls employed in Lambert's canning 
establishment, Salem, N. J., ea demand for 1 cent increase per 
bucket for peeling tomatoes. A strike involving 500 people re 
sulted. 
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In consequence of the strike of.window-glass workers in Phil- 
adelphia 15,000 men lost four months’ time. 


STRIKES, JANUARY, 1898. 


January 11. Thirteen boiler makers and apprentices in the 
Southern Railway shops at Birmingham strike over the question 
of employment ai sennaien men and the wages that should be 
paid new men as compared with old employees. 

January 14, Fifteen molders in the Mountain City Stove Works, 
East Chattanooga, Tenn., strike because of the employment of too 
many boys and nonunion men. 

January 17. The great strike in the New England cotton mills 
began to-day. It was caused by a sweeping order of a new wage 
scale which entails a reduction of 10 per cent or more in the wages 
of about 100,000 skilled operatives in about 70 of the chief mills of 
that section. The strikers number about 1,100 at Lewiston. Me., 
Representative DINGLEY’s own town; 9,000 in New Bedford, Mass.; 
8,400 at Biddeford, Me.; 1,500 at Saco, Me., and over 1,000 at Fall 
River, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 

A press dispatch from Lewiston, Me., gives the following ac- 
count of the situation in Congressman DINGLEY’s home town: 


The great strike of cotton hands against a reduction of wages began here 
yesterday in Congressman DINGLEY’s own town. The 1,100 operatives of the 
great Androscoggin Mills rebelled against a reduction of wages amounting to 
10 per cent or more. The home office of NELSON DINGLEY, the author of the 
new tariff law, which was to increase wages, is within a stone’s throw of the 
big mill where the strike against reduced wages began. The monthly pay 
roll is $28,000, an average of about $26 per month per head. 

Under the new scale of wages the operatives would receive about $23 a 
month. The weavers are not organized, and have no union to fall back on. 
They were all so confident that wages would be increased as soon as their 
neighbor Dingley’s tariff bill got into full operation that they were wholly 
unprepared for the industrial knockdown that has hit them six months after 
the new tariff law passed. 

Under the Wilson tariff bill employment was quite steady and wages were 
higher than the Dingley schedule now offered. Afew of the weavers have 
been able to save money, but the rest of them have not earned on an average 
more than $9 a week, and have supported families on that. 


At New Bedford, ninc corporations, operating eighteen mills, 
in which upward of 9,000 hands are employed, are involved in the 
strike. The cut down is uniform all over the city—10 per cent. 
The total pay roll of these corporations is estimated at $70,000 
weekly. Not aspindle was turning nor a loom in motion an hour 
after the usual time of beginning work. The twenty-two mills 
in this city earned profits for the stockholders the past year, while 
mills in other cotton industrial centers have hardly paid expenses. 
On that account therefore the New Bedford mill owners were in 
a better condition to continue the old scale of wages, and the 
operatives have more reason to complain against this cut down 
than those in other cities. 

It was for this reason that few strikes were inaugurated in other 
cities, so that all strength could be concentrated at New Bedford. 

At Fall River, Mass., the operatives of the King Philip Mills 
struck, and were shortly after followed by those at the Lente 
Lake Mills. Ofthe situation in this town a press dispatch says: 


On December 9, the day following the municipal election at which thecan- 
didates of the manufacturers were successful, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion ordered an 11} per cent reduction in wages, to take effect on the first 
Monday in January. 

There had been fears during the depression period of the year that such 
action might be necessary, but the operatives were assured, both on the 
stump and in the newspapers, that with the coming into power of the new 
Administration there would be a change for the better. Accordingly, the 
operatives bore patiently with a curtailment of production of 25 per cent, 
believing that it would render unnecessary any reduction in wages. 

But during the year the manufacturers made many reductions in wages, 
and the labor union leaders continually begged the members to stand it. e 
manufacturers’ business was poor and the employees should bear their share 
ofthe burden. * * * The operatives held frequent meetings, and finally 
voted, not without a disturbance bordering on a riot, to accept the reduction 
under protest. * * * The anger among the operatives grown very 
much in the past week, for the reason that after Fall River took the lead in 
reducing wages every other considerable New England textile industry fol- 
lowed. The market prices for cotton goods dropped in sympathy with these 
reductions, and to-day the mills are in no better position than they were be- 
fore the reduction was ordered. 

It was first decided that it would be wise to aid New Bedford in making 
the fight alone against the reduction, but to-day it was decided by the ee 
atives of the King Philip Mills to strike work at once, and notice to that effect 
was given to the agent and treasurer of the millsat noon. The King Philip 
Mills make the finest cotton and cotton and silk goods in this country, those 
that are highly protected and sold in competition with the goods imported 
from Germany and France. Like the New Bedford mills, their goods do not 
come into competition with Southern goods. 

One instance of the effect of the reduction will show the suffering that is 
uietly endured 7 the Fall River operatives. A ring spinner in the King 
hilip Mills earned $5.50 last week. Last night her envelope, uader the re- 

duction, contained $4.60. A fireman in one of the mills received $1.17 under 
the old schedule. Under the new one he received $1.01. The average wage 
oe ren operatives before the reduction, taking all departments, was 

18 a day. 


1 The wage reduction in Lowell, Mass., affects abont 15,000 peo- 
le. Inthe Blackstone Valley, Rhode Island, about 7,000 people 
ad their wages reduced from 10 to 11} per cent; at Grafton, 

Mass., 500 men were reduced by a 10 per cent cut; a reduction of 

11 per cent was given to the 1,000 operatives of the mills of 

Hebronville and Dodgeville; at Pittsfield, N. H., 2,500 operatives 

had their wages reduced 10 per cent; at Manchester, N. H., 140 

looms in the printing department of the Manchester Cotton Mills 
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were stopped for an ‘adefir:ite time, and a reduction of 10 per cent 
was made in wages; ot Yyoonsocket, R. I., 2,300 e had their 
wages reduced on an average of 10 per cent; and at Northbridge, 
North Uxbridge, and Fisherville about 1,500 operatives suffered a 
reduction of 10 per cent. 

Failures in all branches and departments of business have in- 
creased during the last six months, as will appear from the table 
which I herewith append: 


Failures, by branches of business (1897). 





MANUFACTURES. 

Iron, foundries and nails -... $117,202 $378, 259 
Machinery and tools......... 348, 557 406, 204 
Woolens, carpets and knit 

WOOO salisicccicecntawenal 8,000 44,000 
Cottons, lace and hosiery .... 221, 482 43, 500 
Lumber, carpenters and 

COOMOTCE = on nhc kdachone chanel 418, 906 511, 328 
Clothing and millinery ..-... 115, 292 145, 867 
Hats, gloves, and furs. ...... 8,000 28,000 
Chemicals, drugs, and paints 30, 000 57,500 
Printing and engraving - ---- 228, 600 207, 836 
Milling and bakers........... 107, 525 72,216 
Leather, shoes and harness. . 236, 936 457, 455 
Liquors and tobacco......... 264, 683 177,801 
Glass, earthenware, and 

WOU 5c ccs opoudnpedkenen , 288 110, 
AR COOP Ca Scetncicaminciient 


Bs 
8| 8 
3 
ul 


Total manufacturing. - 


E 


TRADERS. 


General stores . .........<...- 83 
Groceries, meats, and fish... 
Hotels and restaurants. ..... 32 
Liquors and tobacco........- 
Clothing and furnishing. .... 
Dry goods and carpets. ..... 
Shoes, rubbers, and trunks . 
Furniture and crockery..... 
Hardware, stoves, and tools. 


Fass 


SSESSRESRERERE 


SERRE 
SERSSESSERAEE 


Bakke 


_—ee 






Drugs and paints -..:.... ~ 182, 185, 
. ewelry - clocks ..... i i 62° 
ooks and papers........... 7 
Hats, furs, and gloves....... 13, 9, 
BE GD 6 odin cacicctcaa where 664, , 
Total trading .........- 


Brokers and transporters... 






















Grand total ............/@21 B75 | 
MANUFACTURES. 
Iron, foundries and nails................... 3 fem ll $128, 914 
Machinery and tools................-....--. 12 85, 050 17 987, 230 
Woolens, carpets and knit goods ......—.-|......)......-.-.- 6 258, 000 
Cottons, lace and hosiery .................. 4 121, 700 2 27,500 
Lumber, carpenters and coopers .......... 36! 1,608,987 33 581, 131 
Clothing and millinery._...................| 31 264, 400 82 251, 979 
Hats, gloves, and furs .....2..-.....00....-. 12 94, 800 16 B62, 270 
Chemicals, drugs, and paints. .............-. 4 66, 000 5 $4, 000 
Printing and engraving..............-....- 12 880, 100 18 209, 531 
Milling and bakers................s0..sces-- 9 47,085 23 140, 814 
Leather, shoes and harness ...............- 15 232, 28 10 145, 710 
Liquors and tobacco. ..... ........se00 eeesee 8 147, 304 18 581, 268 
Glass, earthenware, and brick............. 7,468 7 153, 600 
BE ROE, i rn Ascthvnsincestiaitereeviedandincas 61} 502,658 | 94| 41,531,117 
Total manufacturing............--..-| 200 | 4,981,960 | 292| 6,903,004 
TRADERS. 

General stores............. wis 149 Le 267 1, 729, 846 
Groceries, meats, and fish . 171 266°| 301 1, 286, 989 
Hotels and restaurants. ... 37 ie on 41 241,816 
Liquors and tobaccos. ... 58 831; 90 431, 795 
Clothing and furnishing. .. 98 729,390 | 140 1, 064, 514 
Dry goods and carpets .....- -| 78] 1,147,001 | 105} 1,490,337 
Shoes, rubbers, and trunks ................ 32 168,122; 70 584, 896 
Furniture and crockery... .................. 13 93, 705 37 310, 100 
Hardware, stoves, and tools ..............- 29 307,551 72 798, 572 

Drugs and paints.......... 10 ccc apeucneon 44 165,980 | 55 236, 77) 
Jewelry and clocks ........ hme seeninians 15 143, 905 26 B42, 670 
TOONS TRE DOMEEE . nasoncusie guaediencesdionns 8 61,000; 2 184, 964 
Hats, furs, and gloves............. nattebadia 9 4,050} 13 88, 020 
All other ........ sib cael 6 ating itis arireceioedl 74 482,550 | 172| 1,207,286 
Total trading ...........-.-...e0+-00+- | 810 | 5,452,506 [1,417 | 9,993, 584 
—— ————————— 
Brokers and transporters........-. sescseee] 22 | 1,628,219 [ 24] 468,502 
Grand total ........... eciesietie sige aca , O41 | 11,610,195 [1,783 | 16, 850, 150 
Norsg.—Iron, woolens, and cottons include all the branches of those mant- 
factures; machinery includes implements and tools; lumber includes saw, 
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side of the House say you want it to relieve the people from 
their distress, a distress that is now manifest upon every hand. 
From the speeches you gentlemen were making a few days ago, a 
novice would have supposed that peace and plenty was to be fonnd 
in every home. Misery, beggary, and want had passed away like 
a summer dream, and men had nothing to do but to stand in 
amazement and gaze upon the smoking chi ys of industry. 

May I inquire what brought this a necessity for a bank- 
rupt law upon the people? Mr. McKinley is in the White House, 
Hanna is in the Senate, Resp isin the chair, and Gage is pay- 
ing out gold to the bondholders, what can be the trouble? 
Why provide for future poverty and distress? We have had a 
Republican millennium with all of its blessings in full force for 
the last fifteen months. We have had a Dingiey bill, laden with 
all the mercies of a plutocracy; it is in full force, covering the 
whole country with healing in its wings. 

Its authors told us that it would shower its blessings knee-deep 
at every poor man’s door. McKinleyism would send its golden 
rays laden with prosperity into every shop, into every mine, and 
into every field, and now what is the Republican answer to all 
this boasted prosperity? A bankrupt law. Our Republican 
friends propose to reverse all precedent and enact this law for the 
benefit of a prosperous people, as there is no possibility of our 
people becoming financially embarrassed under this Administra- 
tion. Having abolished poverty, they simply want this law to 
further enrich the bankrupt. 

Again I ask, what created the necessity for such a drastic meas- 
ure as this? Every thoughtful man well knows that it came from 
vicious statutes enforced against the millions for the benefit of 
the few. It came from your Dingley laws that extort 54 percent 
tribute from the people who consume protective goods. It comes 
from destroying silver as primary money, reducing the amount 
of money necessary to facilitate business and commercial ex- 
changes. It comes from the enforcement of the gold standard, 
that appreciates debts and reduces the means to pay them. 

It comes from impoverishing the farmer and the laboring man, 
and increasing the values of stocks, bonds, and mortgages in the 
hands of a privileged class. It comes by faste trusts and 
combinations upon the people, that they may accumulate vast for- 
tunes off the wealth producers without consideration. It comes 
from legislative deception born of avarice and sustained by the 
charlatan. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the Republican causes of the 
distress that are pretended to be remedied by bankrupt legisla- 
tion. There is no efficacy or virtue in this bill that will cure 
these cancers on the body politic. This law speaks no words of 
comfort or hope to the victims of Republican legislation. It is 
the effusion of mockery; itis one more merciless stamp of the 
heel vf tyranny upon the trembling muscle and fainting sinews 
of the producing millions. 

In this splendid Republic of ours, what are the great crimes of 
the century if it is not unjust taxation, wanton extravagance, 
robbing the millions by the tricks of legislation for the benefit of 
a plutocracy, and increasing the debts of the people and reducing 
the amount of money with which to pay them? Speaker, this 
nation has existed for more than one hundred years, and, notwith- 
standing the blighting influence of the Rapehilican y for the 
last thirty years, legislating in the interest of a Bri monarchy, 
it has given to the world an example of prosperity, wealth, and 
power beyond the dreams of the ancient fathers. 

During the century less than sixteen years was a bankrupt law 
tolerated by the American people. We have lived and wn to 
be the model nation of the world without the use of such laws as 
this. Thereis no business demand for this law; thereis no demand 


from any considerable portion of our people. Theinspiration for 
this legislation springs from that class of le who desire to hold 
the wealth producers of the nation more y within their grasp. 


It comes from those gentlemen who insist upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury paying out gold alone upon coin contracts. It comes 
from that class who want a protective tariff by which they can 
rob the consumers of their goods. It comes from that class of 
bondholders who are in favor of a and ignoring the 
contract providing for the payment of their bonds. 

Gentlemen, you may pass your bill; you,may invade the States 
with this law and command the legislatures to repeal their sta 
laws, their exemption laws, their homestead laws, and all th 
laws for the enforced collection of debts. You may usurpall State 
authority and centralize all power in the General Government; 
you may confiscate the citizen’s property by Federal statutes; you 
we d tax the mass of the people for private gain; you may create 
and maintain your sweat shops; you may close doors of your 
factories, reduce wages, and turn your workingmen into the streets 
tostarve and to die; you may invoke a brutal majority to 
deeds; you may _— at the brutalities of despotic Spain and 
smile in the face of starving thonsands in the Island of Cuba; you 
may think that you are safe against the wrath of an ou peo- 
ple and do, these things, but, gentlemen, there is 9 day not far 
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Bankruptcy Bill. 


“Swing inward, O gates of the futuret 
Swing outward, sodas of the past!” 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uniform ae of bankruptcy through- 


out the United 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I represent a district that stands in need of good 
and wholesome legislation on this subject, and therefore am, and 
have been, very much exercised about it. I have mailed a large 
number of these bills to lawyers and others who are better quali- 
fied to pass on their merits than Iam. I havehad but few replies, 
and therefore am constrained to think that they are willing to 
abide my judgment in the matter. I have listened carefully to 
the able pune for and against the bill. If anything could 
have moved me against my instincts and my firm conviction that 
involuntary bankruptcy was not to be tolerated for ’ 
the able and eloquent speech of my close friend and deskmate, 
[Mr. Lannam] would have had this effect, for ‘‘a faithful friend 


is a strong lense, and he that hath found him hath found a 
treasure.” 

It may be good icy to “‘agres with thine a@versary quickly 
while thou art in with him,” but it requires the Seres: 


of your convictions to differ with your friend when high and 
noble qualities of head and heart bind him to you with hooks of 
steel, when you “‘ have taken sweet counsel —— and walked 
into the house of God in a As he, with beantiful word 
painting, pi the condi of the unfortunate and suffer- 

, the ims, in my opinion, of discriminative legislation and 

ing the sad countenance and careworn face of many a 
friend came before my mind's eye. 

one, ‘he is a type of thousands, as I knew 
with happy face 


he every calling , 
who, like him, were buying and selling in the marts of trade and 


ca f prices, buying as usual on time three, 
four, and six months, to the stock in he traded 
Before the could be the decline in prices had lost him 
his profits, balance sheets, carefully drawn, showed loss 
his family many 


his ledger more cl ; 

souieh oan saoaan kX iaek males ake mente of 
pecte , Save one, a 8 ) yo 
money was falling off, and that the law of supply pot ge li 
applied to money as well as to wheat tebaceo and corn, h 


g that a prudent man might be ex 


and 
would meet the by sa . “ Lhave not time to investi- 
gate. My banker there isa plenty of money, and all we 
need is confidence.” I remember saying to “Sir, @ 


Ohio on every train from the North and West will not save you 
or this city from the logical results of falling 

And so my friend found it. Every six months told the story of 
contracting assets and liabilities; extended notes, with 
less and less curtail on each, the collapse came; came 
through no folly nor extravagance of his own, as often these fail- 
ures do come; came in obedience to a law as fixed as that of grav- 
itation; came for the reason that certain causes produce certalD 
effects the world over; came because the competitive system, fast 
surrendering to the cooperative, has submerged the small dealer 
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where and is fast establishing the trust and.combine 


, lessen- 
ing the cost of many articles of consumption, it is true, but de- 


ing the number of purchasers by continually throwing men 
et emahepinent and enabling the few to absorb the wealth af 
the land. 
I need not attempt to Fern the distress and gloom of my 
friend’s home, typical of 200,000 homes in this so often 
referred to in thisdebate. Westand at the awful solemni- 


ties of death; we are appalled when this enemy of the race enters 
our own, or the homes of those dear to us, and strikes some shin- 
ing mark. Some of us have stood where death held high carnival 
and seen our friends and companiens fall on our right and left, 
covered with glory and imperishable renown. of us have 
heard the mother’s wail over the dead form of her imnocent babe, 
and have seen the strong man weep in the bitterness of inconsola- 
ble grief as he gazed on the lifeless features of the noble boy, the 
pride of his heart and the hope of his life; and we have involun- 
tarily exclaimed: “All we know or dream or fear of agony is 
thine.” 

And yet there are conditions worse than death; there are ago- 
nies of soul and bitterness of spirit that death can not be compared 
to, in comparison with which death is a welcome visitor, for “‘he 
that dies pays all debts,” while he who lives to bear the burdens 
of debt and pay fhe price that debt imposes on its victims is a 
slave, though men count him frve. He may walk with conscious 
rectitude o pe om but can not conceal from himself, if indeed 
he can from ot , the galling chains that bind his spirit with 
fetters that love can not , that sacrifice and toil can not 
loosen, that gratified ambition even can not soothe, and that death 
alone can rid him of. For bear in mind that honest thousands, 
though free by law, as you may make them, will hot to their own 
conscience be free until the obligation is met. 

Many of them, tried in these fires of affliction, sigh as they read 
what was said of the village blacksmith: 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’'er he can; 
’ Fe looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Applause. | 
int Chairman, the contraction of our currency and the fall in 
ajl products has, with a step as steady as time and an appetite as 
insatiable as the graye, eaten up the values and destroyed the 
business interests of so many of my constituents in city and coun- 
try that some wise measure of relief would bé a Godsend to them. 
Hundreds of them, if set free from t embarrassments, would, 
under changed conditions, that as surely come as God reigns, 
accumulate again, and where honest, as most are, be able to pay 
their obligations. _A voluntary bankrupt law would give them 
this relief. They ask this C toenact suchalaw. As their 
Representative on this floor, I h you to give them such re- 
lief as the Nelson bill offers. ‘They do not want the present bill 
with the involuntary feature. 

Even those who would be benefited by the voluntary featuro 


would, in my judgment, prefer to wait patiently the time when 
per relief come, and trust to State legislation and the in- 


ulgence of creditors. Ido not stand here to abuse the creditor 
class; and in addition to the many good reasons over and 
over again against the involuntary feature of the do not wish 
to see this temptation placed in the way of the creditors, many of 
whom are debtors and fast becoming insolvent. I believe, yea, I 
know, that there are many men now on the edge of bank- 
ruptey whom this involuntary feature would soon hurl over the 
precipice, 

I object to this feature because of the oppressive grounds for 
putting a man into bankruptcy; because it compels a man to give 
evidence against himself; because of the difficulty in securing a 
discharge; because it enlarges the jurisdiction of the Federal 
ef - le. it saange bes "something of the ¥ a 
1 our e. ppen ow work- 
ing of the law of 1867, while court officer in one of the counties of 
Virginia. I know it was detrimental to morals and character. I 
will quote a sentence from a letter from a lawyer who enjoys a 
lucrative practice in Richmond City, and a former judge there. 


Says: . 

I believe a good bankrupt law would be a thing, but the trouble I 
have always had on this question since the abolition of the old bankrupt law 
ccnstitated, i would be impossible fear, to ‘have any tanierspe Iw yop" 

nted, e, I fear, ve 
erty administered. I believe this is the sense of this community. 


_ Now, with such well-e and ive views, and after 
pope: to “ ag criticisms of t mg yet the ed 
can not sup it. majority may pass it, but Senate wi 
checkmate this i on, as it will some other that I fear will be 


attempted. [App ee) 
It has been said on this floor that no previous bill has been 
without the involuntary feature. one, Soe. bes 
n less drastic than the former, or so claimed at least. ad- 
vocates of this measure say it improves on the T: bill 
asked yesterda 


good friend here (Mr. Lannam] y: “Ie it not on 
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that Torrey is opposed to this bill as it now stands?” This is 
the Torrey bill sugar coatel. It was analyzed and exposed yes- 
terday in an able manner by the member from Missouri [Mr. Dz 
ARMOND]. We want a bill more in conformity to the altruistic 
spirit of age—an ideal bill, if you please. We are struggling 
for a return to the ideal Government of our fathers. Let us not 
turn back the wheels of progress by the passage of so drastic a 


measure. 

Let us cultivate the ideal. When this departs, the glory of life 
disappears. As long as Romecultivated the ideal and maintained 
her probity and virtue,she was mistress of the world. When ma- 
terialism stepped in and Mammon ruled and the medium of her ex- 
change failed (the power of the legal-tender Treasury note being 

unknown), her decline began,and her fall was only a ques- 
tion of time. As long as Israel nursed her religious belief and 
clung to her ideals, a few chased a thousand, and 300 chosen spir- 
its put to flight more than 10,000. But when the Prince of Peuce 
came to enforce the laws of the spirit and lift mankind toa higher 
plane, He found materialism enthroned in church and state; and 
with a bitterness of spirit that has echoed down the centuries, a 
warning to Christendom, we hear Him exclaim: 

Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widow? 
houses, and for a pretense make long prayer. 

Let us, responding to this spirit of the great teacher and follow- 
ing the example of the Jewish polity, as laid down by Moses for 
the year of jubilee, grant relief to the suffering and proclaim free- 
dom to many who are held bound by debt without encouraging 
the avarice of some and furnishing a temptation to the weakness 
of many by incorporating the involuntary feature in the bill. We 
should te for the weak. Itis the unfortunate who appeal to 
our sympathy. The strong will take care of themselves. The sick 
need a physician—not they who are whole. We have it in our 
power to send joy and gladness into thousands of households in 
this land. Men now crushed with despair will start life anew, 

buoyed by hope. Helpless women and suffering children will call 
down blessings on our heads. 

We can, with a stroke of the pen, strike the shackles from the 
limbs of an army of men and turn them loose to create vaiues in a 
land blessed with resources that are boundless. The generation 
that will follow us, reading this record, will thank God for the 
inspiration that was given to make a new departure in this as in 
other matters that will follow im the near future, and will rise up 
to bless our memories and keep green the sod that covers our rest- 
ing place. With due veneration for our historic past and exalted 
reverence for the fatherswho biazed new paths in which we have 
walked, let us, with a courage equal to theirs, and devotion to 
duty, the keynote of our civilization, keep our eyes steady on the 
beacon lights that mark our track between revolution and anarchy 
on one hand and plutocracy and privilege on the other, while 
With hope we sing: 

aes. O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
For the soul of the people is moving, 
And rising from slumber at last 
The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have signaled the day, 
And Freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 
Swing inward, O gates! till the morning 
Shall int the brown mountains in gold, 
Till the life and love of the new time 
Shall conquer the hate ef the old 
Let the face and hand of the Master 
Nol xr be hidden from view, 
Nor the lands =) 
Be trampled anc 


{ Applause. | 


yrepared for the many 
robbed by the few 





Bankruptcy Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID DE ARMOND, 


A. 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a unt- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There came to this House from the Senate last 
April what is known as the Nelson Bankruptcy Bill. There has 
been reported from the Judiciary Committee of the House and is 
pending before us now an amendment, striking out all after the 

ing clause of that bill and incorporating in its stead what is 
known and designated, and what for many years has been known 
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and designated, throughout the country, as ‘‘theTorrey bill.” For 
itis the Torrey bill, amended a little. The discussion in the House 
has been upon the Torrey bill, rather than upon the Nelson bill. 

If the Torrey bill does not supplant the Nelson bill, then the 
latter will come up directiy for consideration. I shall confine my 
remarks to the Torrey bill, because I think that is the real subject 
before the House. 

There has been a great deal said, pro and con, with reference to 
voluntary and involuntary bankruptcylaws. What is the object 
of a law providing for involuntary bankruptcy? That brings me 
directly to the discussion of the question whether this Torrey bill 
is not designed, primarily and essentially, to transfer from the 
State courts to the Federal courts the debt-collecting business. 

It has been asserted upon the one side that, whatever may be 
the opinion of this or that man who supports this Torrey bill, its 
real object and purpose are, and its effect will be, to furnish an 
additional mears and another forum for the collection of debts. 
On the other side it has been denied that this is the object or pur- 
pose or will be the effect of the legislation proposed. Now, what 
is the fact? We all understand what is the purpcss of a law pro- 
viding for voluntary bankruptcy. Without going into any dis- 
cussion or detail as to what should be the features of sucha law, 
or what its limit or scope, we all understand that such a law has 
for its object the relief of insolvent debtors who apply for relief. 
Such laws are made to relieve, by discharge from his debts, after 
he has surrendered to his creditors all that the law can reach, the 
debtor who is tired with pursuing the hopeless struggle of life 
against obstacles too many and under burdens too heavy, and who 
asks for relief as the bankrupt which he admits that heis. That 
is voluntary bankruptcy; that is a provision for the relief of the 
unfortunate people on account of whom so much has been said in 
sympathy and so much in praise. 

A law for voluntary bankruptcy provides, under such restric- 
tions and limitations as the lawmakers may impose, for the relief 
of those who ask and merit relief. In securing that relief under 
any just law, any law that should meet with the suppcrt of a major- 
ity of this House, it would be necessary for the debtor to surren- 
der, for the benefit of his creditors, all of his property not exempt 
from execution, to be distributed according to the provisions of 
the law. 

That having been done, his financial resources having been ex- 
hausted, it having been shown that he came into court with clean 
hands, an honest victim of a hard fate, the court, by virtue of 
the law, would be empowered to relieve him from any duty or 
obligation (except the moral one which would be left to himself) 
to make further payment upon hisCebts. In other words, having 
gone into the bankruptcy court voluntarily, and having made 
&@ showing of honesty satisfactory to the court, and after a fair 
distribution of his property, the debtor would go thence, relieved 
from the burden of his unpaid debts. : 

Now, how about theinvoluntary bankruptcy law? Isit designed 
to aid the insolvent? Is it for the benefit of the man bowed down 
with the burden of debt and unable elsewhere to find relief, or is 
its object and scope rather the collection of debts, and the increase 
of the power of the creditor over the debtor? Why, sir, stating 
these questions is answering them. Proceedings for voluntary 
bankruptcy are initiated, carried forward, and concluded upon 
the application of the person who desires to be relieved, he him- 
self asking to be given the status of a bankrupt and to have the 
relief which may come to bankrupts. 

But under such a bill as this, by which the creditor can force 
the debtor into a bankrupt court, will the proceedings, involun- 
tary on the part of the debtor, voluntary on the part of the cred- 
itor, be instituted for the benefit of the debtor or for the benefit of 
the creditor? Can it be that under a system of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy the interests of the debtor will be looked after by the cred- 
itor? Will the man weary and heavily laden with debt and unable 
to relieve himself except in a court of bankruptcy—will he be so 
indifferent to his own rights and the possibilities of his own situa- 
tion as to make it necessary for the creditor to cause him to be 
taken into court as a bankrupt, and dragged through to safety? 
The question is determined at once, however gentlemen may 
argue and whatever their refinements may be, by the nature of 
the proceedings. The petitioner, whether debtor or creditor, peti- 
tions in his own interest. 

When the man who is to be relieved from the burden of debt, 
the man who is to have his property distributed and his debts 
canceled, makes the application, then the proceeding is one really 
for his relief. Such proceedings are for the relief of the unfortu- 
nates of whom snatiaihan speak eloquently and er ay But 
when the creditors of the unfortunate man involved in debt drag 
him into and through a bankruptcy court, brand him as a bank- 
rupt from the very commencement of the proceedings, will gen- 
tlemen seriously argue that proceedings thus authorized, thus 
instituted, thus carried forward, are for the benefit of the debtor? 
Certainly they can not do so with reason and according to human 
oe 

much for the distinction between voluntary and involuntary 


bankruptcy. I! repeat that when the proceeding is involuntary, as 
to the debtor, it is not for the benefit of the person who may be 
discharged from the burden of his debts as the result of it, as the 
winding up of it, but it is for the benefit of those who institute the 
peo and bring him into the bankruptcy court and force 

im through it. 

I said that the unfortunate debtor is to be branded as a bank- 
rupt from the commencement of the proceedings. I refer to the 
remarkable dictionary here, upon which there has been little 
comment, but which is worthy of careful consideration. It sus- 
tains me in what I have said. I read the definition of ‘ bank- 
rupt” as given in this dictionary: 

“Bankrupt” shall include a person against whom an involuntary petition 
or an application to seta composition aside or to revoke a discharge h:s 
= - or who has filed a voluntary petition, or who has been adjudg da 

n pt. “ 

From the very moment that the petition is filed against a man, 
from the very hour that there is lodged in an office where such a 
a may be lodged that which starts a proceeding against him, 

e is denominated a bankrupt, and he is carried through all the 
proceedings as a bankrupt. This is harsh to begin with, but, 
after all, is it not in ae with the whole proceeding? He is 
dragged into court when he believes that the skies are not so dart, 
the prospect not so forbidding, but that he may maintain hia way 
in the world, meet his obligations, survive the storm, and finally 
rest in the security of a competency, his name, his honor, and his 
credit untarnished and unstained. He is drag into the bank- 
ruptcy court and at once is denominated a bankrupt, and a bank- 
rupt he will be, because the charge once made, the proceeding once 
begee: what has he to struggle for? 

here is but one measure of relief for him, but one possible good 
that can come to him then, and that is a discharge from the bur- 
den of debt which he no longer can bear, when by the agency of 
this law he is branded as a bankrupt, his credit destroyed, and his 
pen scattered to the winds. There is nothing for him then 
ut relief in a discharge from the bankraptcy court, and well ho 
— be denominated a bankrupt, for a bankrupt they surely make 

im °¢ 

It is said that the debtor has a jury trial to determine whether 
or not the allegations of the petition against him are true. Yes, 
in a certain sense, if he be vigilant, if he knows his rights, he may 
secure a jary trial in his effort to make a fight for the honor of his 
name, and to keep the brand of “‘ bankrupt” off of it. His assets 
scattered and gone, if ne petace honor above relief and exemption 
from liability for his debts, and knows the intricacies of the pro- 
ceeding, he may obtain a jury trial. How? 


Upon filing a written application therefor at or before the time within 
which an onnwer te fled! ‘ 


The shadow of a right, the semblance of a right, is preserved to 
him, but he must clutch it promptly and form it into a substan- 
tial right or it is gone. 

In this bill, which gentlemen say is tender and gentle, and 
vastly superior in its kindly features and its beneficent phases to the 
ener bills which have preceded it, gre many objectionable 
things. Under it a man may be thrown into acourt of bank- 
ruptcy and branded before he knows it, and when, in fact, there 
is noreason for hisundoing. He may be compelled to atterid mect- 
ing after meeting of the creditors; to go through inquisitorial ex- 
aminations; to be sifted and tested and inquired about and of as 
though he were a common felon, a thief, a malefactor on the rack. 
More than that, he can not even leave the neighborhood in which 
he dwells, to seek a brighter prospect elsewhere unless, by tho 
grace of those who are pursuing him, he be permitte! to go. 

An affidavit being filed that it is necessary to have his examina- 
tion, to have his testimony, to have his presence, and the marshal 
is abroad after him with a warrant, as if he were a horse thief or 
a train wrecker oramurderer. He may be extradited “in the same 
manner in which ms under indictment are now -extradited—’ 
And then comes in another feature of this fine gentleness—he 
shall not be — into jail! 

This American citizen (whose only offense is that he owes debts 
and that his creditors, or some of them, seize the opportunity to 
plunge him into bankruptcy) shall not be put in jail for the 
simple offense of exercising the commdn right of an American 
citizen to go somewhere else, to go into a neighboring State or 
district in our common country. He shall not be thrown into 
jail for that t offense, but he may be, ‘in custody,” may have 
shadowing him, guarding him, infecting the very air which he 
breathes, some contemptible, low-bred deputy marshal. whose 
very Se is an insult to him; and he may be detained any 
length of time. That is gentle; that is considerate! 

Another thing is going to happen under this bill if it is passed, 
and I want gentlemen to mark well what it is. If it doas happen, 
the happening of it will be a matter of comment fro:n one end of 
the land to the other. Instead of peop!e who havecla‘ins against 
their neighbors prosecuting them under tho laws of tle ‘ate, in 
the courts of the State, as now they mn3t do. the ¢ Mlect on basi- 
ness will be transferred to the Federal bankruptcy court. 

Over matters trivial and necessarily local in their nature there 
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will spring up an army of new Federal administrators. One or 
more referees will be ray for each county. See how many 
there will be. In the whole country there will be thousands of 
these petty Federal officials. Some eption to the designa- 
tion of them as tyrants. If not tyrants, why not? Not because 
they do not possess great power, not because they have not the 
example of tyranny above them and in lineal ascent from them. 
If not tyrants, it will be because human nature will change and 
because these petty little fellows will not tac: to the verge the 

owers which clearly they will possess if this Torrey bill becomes 


w. 

Then from the neighborhood in which debtor and creditor dwell 
together, in which debts are made, where the ins and the outs, the 
rights and the wrongs, of this or that =——- transaction may be 
investigated and determined now by juries of the vicinage, juris- 
diction will be transferred to the Federal courts. Then will come 
an advance in the exercise of power by Federal judges. 

Then will be made more room for injunctions and writs of pro- 
hibition, coupled with a power not now existing or assumed—that 
of arresting a man simply because his creditor wants him arrested. 
Then will be made | arrests to enable the creditor to find out 
whether, by virtue of arrest and coercion and duress, he can secure 
from the debtor or from some friend of his a ransom, as the price 
of a discharge. ; 

Let gentlemen talk, if they will, about the increasing and spread- 
ing and dangerous power of the Federal courts. Let them talk 
about injunctions and prohibitions and receivers. All of these 
things and more are provided for effectually in this bill. 

An insolvent corporation may be thrown into a court of bank- 
ruptey. It is said it can not go voluntarily into such court, but 
as to those interested in the corporation the proceeding may be 
yolun in fact, though involun in form. And then the 
corporation, which perhaps ought to die, which perhaps is dead, 
the c r of which ought to be arrested, the charter of which by 
the enforcement of the law would be arrested, can be given an ac- 

nittance of its debts, and can go abroad again to do business in 
the world, which perhaps it robbed and perhaps has dis- 


This dictionary to which I have referred (and which is section 
one of the Torfey bill) is a very remarkable thing. Gentlemen 
reading this bill without carrying this dictionary with them 
through it can not by an sree understand it. We are told 
that the reason for the dic peer © that courts in different juris- 
dictions, and different individuals, meet sive different meanings 
to the words and phrases defined in this dictionary, if not defined 
in it; that this law ought to be uniform and general everywhere; 
and therefore it gives to words and phrases a meaning which the 
shall have in all the courts, and in the mouths and minds of all 
officers and all the people. 

Is that the purpose? Let us see. Let us notice some of these 
definitions and see whether that purpose is the one in view, and 
whether this dicti , new and strange, accomplishes it. Here 
is the word ‘‘ corporations:” 

“Corporations” shall mean all bodies ha any of the powers and priv- 
ileges of private corporations not possessed by individuals or partacraitivs. 

Unless that is an enlargement, a change, or a lessening of what 
is meant ae. oopeeenem, why is it there? If it is an enlarge- 
ment or change or lessening, why is it there,if the purpose is a 
good one? 

Lock at the word “ court:” 

“Court” shall mean the court of bankruptcy in which the proceedings are 
pending, and may include the referee. 

When you read ‘‘ court” you may be reading “‘ referee.” ‘‘ Court” 
sounds stately and dignified and appropriate. ‘ Referee” in some 
connections might not sound so. 

See how the word ‘‘creditor” expands and swells in this dic- 
tionary: 

“Creditor” shall include anycne who owns a demand or claim provable in 

bankruptcy, and his duly authorized agent, attorney, or proxy. 

Now, why should “creditor ” mean “the proxy of the creditor ”? 

4 Why should it mean the agent of the creditor? Why should it 
ean the at of the creditor, unless a fair understanding of 
© word with context, independently of this ‘‘ dictionary,” 

would carry such meaning? 

Then, when a bond is to be made by a creditor, it may be made 
by area it may be made by a ‘‘dummy.” When an affidavit 
is to be made by a creditor, it may be made by his proxy, his attor- 
ney, or his agent. the word ‘‘cr ” appears in this 

, it means not only the creditor but also “agent,” his “‘ attor- 


tiey,” his “proxy. 
ow, here word ‘‘ defeat.” You will find Siig word **de- 
{no man 


fea * acreere : new dicti has meanings 

ever put upon the bs defeat” before, 

intent ent shall include defraud or delay, evade, hinder, and impede with 
Now, why select one word to mean w: 

what several 


other words, unitedly, do 
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when used with reference to the commission of acts whic 
den shall include persons who are 
agents, officers, and members of t 
similar controlling bodies of corporations. 


tion agents, why can not that be stated? 
ties are meant, is it fair, is it honest, to conceal the meaning under 
an extraordinary definition? 


will throw any light upon it. 
faction to the downtrodden? 
the seen crying aloud in the wilderness of financial cifficul- 
ties? 


it does not mean, but 
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“Why compress all into one word? To hinder is not to defeat. 








Why, if ‘‘hinder” is meant, do they not say “hinder” instead 
of *‘defeat?” And so it goes. 
This dictionary says: 


Now, btre is the word ‘‘ persons.” 


Persons shall include corporations, officers, partnerships, and women, and 
i are herein forbid- 
eee in the forbidden acts, and the 
ne board of directors or trustees or other 


How far does that go? Does it mean that “ persons” shall be 


understood to include a town or city and the trustees or other 
governing body therein? 
county and the officers of a county who have the management of 
its affairs? 
cies and divisions of the State, and their officers, may be forced 
into the courts of bankruptcy under this spreading and all-per- 
vading word ‘‘ persons,” there to be treated as bankrupts, or rep- 
resentatives of b 


Shall ‘‘ person” or “persons” mean a 


Does it mean that those quasi corporations, the agen- 


ankrupts? If not, why such a definition? 
If you mean corporations, why not state just that? If corpora- 
If towns, cities, or coun- 


In this dictionary this meaning is given to “‘secrete:” 
“Secrete”’ shall include conceal, falsify, mutilate, remove, and suppress. 
It is very true that there could not be found in the United States, 


there could not be found in the world, any judge, or, in fact, any 
referee, however small, who would give to these words the won- 
derful meanings that they bear in this bill. 
will be found twisting words entirely out of their meaning, mak- 
ing a word mean what it does not mean, but what some other 
word means, or what neither of the two words ever meant. 


These lexicographers 


Then “ transfer,” it is said— 
Shall include the sale and every other and different mode of disposing of 


or parting with property, or the possession of property, absolutely or condi- 
tionally, as a payment, pledge, mortgage, gift, or security and the creation 
of a lien on property by any means other than by compulsory process prose- 
cuted in good faith. 


Who would have thought that word “transfer,” except as he 


finds it in this definition, has that multitude of meanings, which 
never have been attributed to it in any court or anywhere else in 
this world? 


Now, what is the purpose of @ll this? 

Let us find out what is the genesis of this bill, and see if that 
Did this bill originate as some bene- 
Is it an answer to the prayers of 


Was it devised for the purpose of lifting to the rock of 
safety those who are sinking? 

Not by any means. This is the product, well drawn as anyone 
can draw it, of the agent, the employee, the representative, of 
various organizations of wholesale merchants. It is furnished by 
a gentleman whose name has been associated with it from the 
time of its advent in Congress to this hour, and whose name will 
go down with it into history. The bill will be known, and justly 
known, as the Torrey bill. Against the author of it, Col. Jay L 
Torrey, I have nothing to say. He isa man of ability, and, so far 
as I know, and as I believe,a gentleman. He represents these 
large interests—the rich creditor interests. He is not here or here- 
about in the interest of those who are unable to pay their debts. 
He is not here in behalf of those who are distressed, who are 
crying aloud for relief. The author of this bill is the emp!oyee 
and attorney of those who can pay, and he is credited, it may be 
said, with many of the best arguments made, Congress after Con- 
gress, in support of his bill. Some of the best reports made upon 
it have been prepared in large part by him. He is a man of abil- 
ity, of industry, of persistence in the prosecution of this work, to 
which, for remuneration satisfactory to him, he has devoted many 
years of his life. 

It is a bill, then, drawn at the suggestion of the mighty creditor 
class; a bill drawn to transfer from the State courts to the Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction which now is in the State courts. Itisa 
bill drawn to force into bankruptcy and through bankruptcy 
those whose pride or hope, or both combined, restrains them from 
asking to have ‘‘ bankrupt” the epitome of theirlifestruggles. It 
isa bill of pains and penalties for those whose crime is that they 
are in debt. 

Note how difficult it will be for a bankrupt, voluntary or invol- 
untary, to obtain a discharge under this bill 

The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, and such pleas as may 
be made in opposition thereto by ties in interest, at such time as his con- 
venience will permit and as will give parties in interest a reasonable oppor- 


tunity to be heard, and discharge the applicant unless he has (1) been con 
f having committed an offense punishable by imprisonment as herein 
provided; 1yen a preference as herein defined, and within six months 


oO > 
egal to the Got the petition against , which has not been surrendered 
thetrustees; (3) obtained property 3 in credit which has not been paid for 
or restored at the time the porit on is filed against him tipon a materially false 
mt in writing made by him to any person for thé purpose of obtaining 
t or of being CcOommunicatéd to the trade or to thé person from whom he 
/ ed stch property on credit; (4) made a transfer of any of his property 
Which any ¢reditor who has proyéd his claim in the proceedings might at 
thé time of the filing of the petition havé impeached as fraudulentif he had then 
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; D i 8 rope: 8 ve surrendered 
been a jndgment crodierts ‘tracdulent tutent aad ta Gouseaaghaiion of Sete 
raptey, destroyed or neglected to keep books of account or records from which 
his truecondition might be ascer®ained; or (6) madea substantially false valu- 
ation, asa bankrupt, of any of the property of his estatein his schedule ef prop- 
erty, or intentionally omitted therefromany of the peepee of his estate, or 
from the list of his creditors any person to whom he is ebted in a substan- 
tial amount, or included therein any person to whom he is not indebted, or 
included therein a creditor for an amount substantially more than the true 
indebtedness; or (7) secreted or comveyed any of his property to avoid its 
being administered in bankruptcy, or any document relating to his prop- 
erty in contemplation of bankruptcy; or (8) transferred any property other- 
wise than in the ordinary course of his business, in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy; or (9) in case of any person having, to his knowledge, after he has 
become a bankrupt, proved a false claim against his estate, failed to disclose 
that fact, within one month after coming to a knowledge thereof, to his 
trustee 

And at any time within a year after the granting of a discharge 

a creditor may file an application to have it revoked, which rev- 
ocation, of course, the court may order sometime later. Hard 
as it is to get the discharge, the bankrupt must stand ready to re- 
turn into court to defend it against any adversary whose applica- 
tion to have it set aside is filed within twelve months after it is 
granted. 
a The quotation just made from this Torrey bill may be read more 
than once. Observe particularly point 2, in relation to the giving 
of a ‘‘preference,” and point 8, concerning “transfers” of prop- 
erty. Both the “preference” and the “transfer” may be right, 
according to the most exacting code of morals, and legal, beyond 
question, under existing laws. Yet this bill makes right wrong 
and innocence crime, and imposes heavy penalties. How canany- 
one fail to detect iniquity in such legislation? 

Why should relief be denied to the debtor who, being unable to 
pay or secure all his creditors, ‘‘transfers” property to pay or se- 
cure some of them? 

Why must there be no ‘‘ preference” between the creditor who 
has been indulgent and helpful and the other creditor who has 
been cruelly grasping and hostile? 

Surely, it can not be wise to turn virtues into vices, by act of 
Congress. 

Much has been said—and without much thought, I think— 
about ‘‘ treating debtor and creditor alike;” that “‘the creditor as 
well as the debtor has some rights.” Such expressions are em- 

jloyed for justificationgr defense of involuntary bankruptcy laws. 
j subinit that they carry neither justification nor defense. 

if A goes into a bankruptcy court voluntarily, there is no longer 
occasion or opportunity for A’s creditors to force him into such 
court. Of course, in the court the rights of A’s creditors should 
be a matter of concern as well as A’s own rights. That every 
one concedes and no one disputes. But thereis B. He, too, is in 
debt, but he believes he can pull through; and, besides, he re- 
gards “ bankrupt” as a term of reproach. He will not apply toa 
court of bankruptcy for the relief which it can give. B's credit- 
ors, however, clamor for a law which will enable them to force 
him into the bankruptcy court, to make of him an involuntary 
bankrupt. 

Why? ‘ Because,” answer the apologists for the Torrey bill, 
“ creditors have rightsas well asdebtors;” ‘‘ the law should be for 
the benefit of creditors as well as debtors.” Fine philosophy 
that—on the surface! But what is the meaning of it? Just this: 
If A can go into the bankruptcy court voluntarily, seeking a dis- 
tharge as a bankrupt, then the creditors of B should have the 

ower to force B into such court and make of him a bankrupt in 
act, though it is quite uncertain whether, under this Torrey bill 
they will suffer B to be discharged as a bankrupt. 

Now, A and B are but types. A prays for a bankruptcy law, 
for he wishes to avail himself of its provisions. B does not ask 
for any such law—he does not wish to go through or into a bank- 
ruptcy court. B does not object to a voluntary bankruptcy law, 
for he is quite willing that A may have the benefit of such a law; 
but B does oppose an involuntary law, for such a law would en- 
able his creditors to brand him as a bankrupt, a fate which he 
would escape if possible. A does not call for an involuntary 
bankruptcy law—the voluntary is quite sufficient for his case. 
Who, then, clamors for the involuntary bankruptcy law? B's 
creditors! 

But the Torrey bill advocate has another argument: 

The State laws for the collection of debts are unequal; some of them are 
bad; in some of the States a debtor is permitted to pay some of his creditors 
when he can not pay all of them; in some the exemptions are too large. 

This pleaistwofold. The State lawsare not enough for the 
complaining creditor, and he is eager for a ban law which 
will Saale bie to do his collection business in the F courts. 

If the laws of a State are not deemed good enough, the fault- 
finder may keep out of such State, or go out of it, keeping or tak- 
ing his business with him. [If he persists in his attempt 
the creditor into the Federal court and to make that 
medium for the collection of his claims, to the exclusion 
State court, will he not at least the pretense that he wishés 
to make the debtor an involuntary krupt as an act of benev- 
olence to him? 


The question now is whether the House will lend itself to 
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business of ing a law, drastic, far- i 

power and — ing the influence and 

ae the Federal courts; for striking down the local 
tri and putting the debtors of the land completely under 
the control of the creditor class. Why, sometimes there is dis- 
cussion about the baleful influence of trusts, combines, and 
monopolies. 

Was there ever Stet I do not attribute to the gentle- 
men advocating this bill here the desigun—was there ever designed 
& measure which will accomplish more completely the creation 
and perpetuation of monopolies, trusts, and combines than will 
this measure now before the House? Under the operation of this 
bill, if it becomes a law, a man who is involved in debt will have 
to pool his debts. He can not take the risk of having it in the 
power of many creditors to plunge him into bankruptcy at any 
moment—it may be at the very pimnacle of his expectations, in 
his weary way upward through hard times and difficulties. 

Every creditor stands as a menace to him, each one possessing 
the power of his undoing. Does he need eredit? Involved in 
difficulties, in debt, how can he get credit except by es to 
some of those who are already carrying hin and have obligations 
against him? The result would soon that the retailers of the 
land would be little more than the agents of the wholesaler. The 
men who sell goods in the small town or'village or at the cross- 
roads— unless they happen to be exceptions, having enough ready 
money to buy for cash—will be but the agents of the wholesaler 
further back. And the small wholesaler will be but the agent of 
the larger wholesaler, and so the trade will drift into a few power- 
ful central organizations which will control the business of the 


country. Under this Torrey bill the great wholesale dealers will 

establish prices of articles sold at retail. Prices no longer will be 

regulated by competition, or in a wholesome, healthy way. The 
tradespeople 


wholesaler will be independent of the . Traders of 
small means will be only clerks, agents, and employees of the 
heavier operators, and the people will be compelled to buy at 
prices fixed in some distant trade center. That will be the nat- 
ural effect of this bill. 

Now, small controversies can not be transferred to the United 
States court, nor can any controversy between citizens of the same 
State, unless a Federal question is involved. But under this bill 
all such limitations will be swept away, and the tcy courts 
will have jurisdiction over all tle business between debtor and 
creditor, even though they live in the same house. The effect of 
it who can doubt, unless he be a believer in the beneficent power 
of the Federal courts further extended; unless he questions the 

ight of self-government and the blessings that flow from it? Itis 
a long step which Colonel Torrey asks us to take in the direction 
of centralization. 

The passage of this bill will mark the surrender of a large share 
of the powers, rights, and privileges which to-day reside with the 
masses of the e. If I did not believe-this, if I did not believe 
that such will be the inevitable effect of this legislation, I should 
not in this House and in the presence of gentlemen who disagree 
with me and to whom I concede as much intelligence, ability, and 
good intentions about this matter as I claim for myself—I would 
not say that the baleful results that I have depicted will flow from 


its . 
Mr. BURKE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. BURKE. I want to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
the voluntary features of this bill? I wish an answer, because I 
wish to predicate a s tion upon that answer. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. In the light of the literature that I have 
read, giving the history of bankrupt , and of my little 
observation, and of my little intercourse with persons who have 
had experience in bankruptcy courts, I have some doubt whether 
the good that might come from a wise and humane bankrupt law 
would overbalance its evils. 

Out of deference to the views of other gentlemen whom I esteem, 
opin eee ae judgment, I would favor a law— 

ited in time, say, to two years or some other short period—for 
voluntary bankruptcy; in order that those now in the Slough of 
ey een ee eee and to start afresh 
on the road of life. But as to a permanent ban law, as to 
inging this country under the lasting dominion of the Federal 
courts, and of the little officers ——— by the Federal courts, 
lanting the State courts and officers all over this land— 

to that I am unalterably aoe 

Mr. BURKE. Then, as I understand the position of my friend, 
itis this: He favors a voluntary system of ban . but his 
—, to this = J based See ietoe ee 

onal powers upon t ‘ederai courts country. Now, 
ask him this question, whether in voting for a i. 
voluntary he does not by that vote nal 
powers u the al courts—powers other than those they 


are ae 
Mr. DE ARMOND. I will answer my friend as best I can, and 


tt 2 ate eet me 
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I will try to do it briefly, for I do not wish to consume time that 


others desire to use. i ut 
baskrapiey Sagitetion se legislation 

vay ahaa I wid hat eat et tattbenes to the oivws 

of others, and out of regard for their j t as much as from 


my own impressions about the matter, I would vote for a bill 
providing for voluntary , limited as to the time of its 

tion—a tem measure of relief, to pass out of exist- 
ence, by virtue of its own terms, in a comparatively short space 


of time. 
Answering the question of my friend from Texas, I recognize 
that the passage of such a law would be conferring upon the Fed- 


eral courts powersand jurisdiction which now they do not possess; 
and because of that fact my vote for such a measure would not 
be cast without some misgivings. I would not vote for it except 
in such — as I have indicated—limited in time and providing 
merely for voluntary bankruptcy. 

Det ony friend from Texas ‘will not fail to note the distinction 
between '¢ upon the Federal courts for a comparatively 
short time, say two years, the er to hear the applications of 
persons asking to he Sechersok hom the burden of their debts, 
and this measure, which would confer upon those courts indefi- 
nitely the power to force any and every man in debt into the 
La court and there subject him to arrest as though he 
were a felon, and deny to him the liberty of going when and where 


he pleases, as other men do. 

is measure, Mr. r, whether directed against the person 
who applies for a di e in bankruptcy orthe person who is 
forced into the bankruptcy court, proceeds upon the theory that 
he is a felon; that he is a man to be watched, a man to be pur- 
sued; a man who may take some undue advantage—always under 
suspicion, and more than sus Can such a measure be in 
the debtor’s interest? No. 

However gentlemen may be deluded into that belief, however 
phrases about justice to the creditor ae to the debtor 
alike may mislead them in regard to the effect of this bill, it 
will be found in practice, I venture to predict, if it be not discov- 
ered as a matter of argument, that if the bill shall ever become 
a law, the jurisdiction of the State courts over actions for the 
collection of debt will, in large part, be gone; the power of the 
Federal courts will beextended, vastly and Seecsnndie: the liberty 
of the American citizen will be seriously invaded; and trusts and 
combines will be ee powers and agencies which they would 
not ask for directly, and which, it seems to me, ought not to be 
given them, if we are to legislete for the good of our common 
country. 

This is a creditor’s measure. This is the rich man’s bill. It 
emanates from the centers of population and wealth, and it is 
reaching out to crush those who are weak and defenseless. While 
it offers the hope of relief it will bring disaster and shame to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands if it becomes alaw. 1 hope it may 
fail. I hope the Senate will stand against it if the House should— 
unwisely, as I think—send it there as a substitute for the Nelson 
bill. [Loud applause. ] 





Government Obligations. 


Every creditor shall be paid in the best money.—President McKinley. 
We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our 
eredit of our country.—Republitan National Plat- 


Contracts based on a 100-cent dollar should be held as valid and binding as 
contracts based on a 12-inch foot or a 3-foot yard. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January $1, 1898. 


under consideration concurrent resolution No. 22, de- 
claring that all of the United States issued or authorized issued 
under certain acts of 


option of the Government of the United States. in silver dollars of the 
the United States 412) grains of standard silver, and that 
to restore to its coin such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said 
bonds, rest,is not in violation of the public faith nor in 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor— 
Mr. HAMILTON said: 
Mr. Spzaker: This resolution proposes that bonds issued or au- 
—— to be issued under the — ——a = pneu 
reto are payable, principal and interest, at the option i 
pa ama in silver dollars containing 412} grains each of stand- 
silver, 


The House havin 
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The resolution further proposes that to restore to coi —mean- 
ing now unlimited such silver coins as a | tender in 

yyment of said bonds is not in violation of public faith nor in 
Serogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

This resolution stands on the defensive from the outset. 


It hastens to deny that the payment of public debt in silver dol- 
lars coined without limit at ratio of 16 to 1 is dishonest. 


It proposes in effect that sovereign Government shall take sil- 
ver, now standing temporarily at the ratio of about 83 to 1 with 
gold, coin it into dollars without limit arbitrarily at the ratio of 16 
to 1,and pay its debts with the money which it has so created. 

The question resolves itself into one of honesty and good faith, 
and was passed upon at the last election. 

The Republican party, in its platform, pronounced against every 
measure calculated to debase our currency or impair the credit of 
our country, and therefore against the free coinage of silver ex- 
cept by international agreement with the leading commercial 
nations of the world. 

It declared in favor of maintaining ‘‘our silver and paper cur- 
rency at parity with gold,” and the people of the United States 
indorsed the Republican platform. 

The Amerifan people are sensitive to any imputation of public 
or private dishonor and they pronounced against legalizing the 
payment of honest obligations in depreciated dollars and thereby 
violating the pledge of the nation to maintain the parity between 
gold and silver. 

They pronounced against the clipping of coin by legislative en- 
actment. 

They pronounced in favor of a silver dollar worth a gold dollar. 

In favor of a silver dollar that will not shrink when expcsed to 
salt water when crossing the ocean. 

In favor of a dollar worth a dollar the whole world round, and 
not = dollar fluctuating from day to day in the markets of the 
world. 

In favor of gold and silver and paper at parity with gold—plenty 
of gold, plenty of silver, and plenty of business to keep them both 
in use and circulation. 

They pronounced in favor of a dollar true to name and true to 
the value stamped upon it. 


COINAGE AND ITS OBJECT. 


What is the object of coining money? Simply to certify to the 
world the weight and fineness of the piece. 

Coinage was first resorted to by individuals for business con- 
venience, and then monopolized by governments. 

Tt has been said that if money were not coined every business 
man would have to carry a pair of scales and be a chemist. 

The commercial world does carry scales and does understand 
chemistry, and the gentlemen on the other side earry scales, but 
they carry them over their eyes. 

~ “coin rung on the counters of this world” must pass 
either upon its own intrinsic worth or upon the credit of the na- 
tion which stamps it, and when the commercial world distrusts a 
nation’s power to keep its money, whether paper or metallic, upto 
the value stamped upon its face, then such money must pass upon 
its own merit, sink to its actual value, or seesaw up and down 
from day to day, subject to the caprice of public confidence. 

So the commercial world weighs the Mexican silver dollar, which 
contains about 6} more grains than our own, and says, ‘‘ This dol- 
lar is worth the silver it contains. For it we will give you about 
50. cents;” and so it weighs the money of all the world. 

This nation has kept its silver dollars at parity with gold, (1) 
because behind every silver dollar has stood the nation’s pledge to 
keep and maintain silver and gold at parity; (2) because by coin- 
age on Government account it has wisely limited the output of 
silver dollars within its powers of redemption; and (3) because it 
receives them in payment of tariff and taxes. 

The difference in the slumping capacity of silver and paper is 
defined by the difference in the material composing them. 

A paper dollar may decline from its face down to nothing, be- 
cause the paper is worth nothing, whilea silver dollar may decline 
from its face down to the value of the silver composing it. 


MONEY AND PRICES 


The quantitive theory of money, elementary and old as political 
economy, was paraded in the last campaign like a new discovery. 
It was truthfully urged that more money makes higher prices; 
but the twin truth that it is only money in circulation that affects 
prices was not dwelt upon. 

In the language of John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ Whatever may be the 
quantity of money in the country, only that part of it will affect 
prices which goes into the market of commodities and is there 
actually exchanged against goods.” Substitutes for money, even 
credit used in making purchases, have the same effect on prices 
as money itself. This explains why prices are substantially the 
same in Pesece and England notwithstanding France has twice 
the volume of coin money that England has. 
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Money driven to cover by panic and hidden away in fear builds 
up no enterprise and furnishes no employment. 

Confidence makes business, and business makes prosperity. 

With confidence fled and business dead, it was said that wha 
the country needed was more money, as if by some sort of legis- 
lative legerdemain our population could be enriched without effort. 

The way to have ‘‘more money,” it was said, was to dig down 
the mountains and coin them into silver dollars at the arbitrary 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

But why coin at 16. to 1? Why not coin at 8 tol or 1 tol, or 
why not stamp paper, ‘‘ cheap in material, worked by steam, and 
signed by machinery ”’? 


If the touch of the Government stamp creates value, why waste 


silver? 

Why not coin pig-iron dollars, as they did in the days of old Ly- 
curgus? 

If the touch of the Government stamp can make value, the phi- 
losopher’s stone is outdone, mankind can be rich without work, 
rich without thought, and rich without value received; and cark- 
ing care and the struggle and grind of poverty will be no more. 

Let us proceed to stamp and do nothing but stamp, 

“FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE.” 
It is said that a free, open mint would create an unlimited de- 


mand and pull the price of silver up to parity with gold; that 


an increased output of silver would increase its value, and some- 


where in dim perspective silver and gold would meet at the ratio 


of 16 to 1. 

What is a free, open mint? Simply a place run by the Govern- 
ment where bullion would go into the hopper and come out coin, 
and the coin would not belong to you nor to me nor to the Gov- 
ernment, but would belong to the man who brought the bullion 
to the mint, and we could not get a dollar of it except for value 
received. 

If this Government should offer to buy wheat at $5 a bushel, 
and be able to purchase all wheat offered at that price, wheat 
would be worth $5 a bushel. If this Government should offer to 
buy whitefish at $5 apiece, and be able to purchase all whitefish 
offered at that price, every whitefish in the lakes would be worth 
$5 so long as the market was open; and if this Government should 
offer 129 cents an ounce for silver, it is doubtless true that silver 
would go to 129 centsan ounce. But if this Government should 
simply say to the owners of whitefish, wheat, and silver, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, we have exceptional facilities for counting; bring on your 
commodities and we will count, weigh, label, and stamp them,” 
it is not to be supposed that a rise in value would follow. Elimi- 
nating the legal-tender proposition by which silver would have a 
temporarily enhanced value for payment of past-due debts, a free 
open mint would give it no value. 

If a free open mint would create an unlimited demand and pull 
the price of silver up to parity with gold, then a free open thrash- 
ing machine would raise the price of wheat and a free open saw- 
mill would raise the price of basswood up to that of rosewood or 
mahogany. 

CHARACTER OF MONEY. 


It is laid down as an axiom that more money makes higher prices 
and itis true. But the money must be in useand circulation, and 
the quality of the price depends upon the quality of the money in 
which it is measured and the character of the people among whom 
it circulates. 

More than $450,000,000 of paper money was issued by the colonies 
and the Continental Congress, which shrunk to nothing in the 
hands of the last possessor. 

Confederate money grew more worthless as time brought Ap- 
pomattox in sight. 

The greenback fluctuated as low as 38 cents on the dollar, and 
was restored to parity with gold by the promise of ‘this Govern- 
ment to redeem. 

Measured in greenbacks, Confederate or continental money, 

rices were high, but the seller was not enriched thereby. He 
fenssas poorer the longer he held the price. That is the price 
which depreciation exacts. Depreciation levies another tax also 
when the merchant takes toll for uncertainty and charges a per- 
centage for possible loss. 

It is true that money circulated in those days, because every man 
sought to unload on his neighbor. 


CLASH OF DEMOCRATIC THBORIES. 


It was once said by Mr. Cleveland, then at the head of an undi- 
vided Democratic party, that the “price is increased to the con- 
sumer by precisely the amount of the duty exacted.” This argu- 
ment that “ the tariff is a tax,” and that prices are too high by 
reason thereof, has done Democratic duty down to date abd has 
followed prices down to bed rock, when the tariff is under dis- 
cussion. 

No seif-respecting Democrat ever alludes to tariff duty as ar: 
-he always speaks of it as a tax, with a peculiar and indescribable 
intonation and inflection, the result of long habit, which has a 









tendency to prejudice the casual thinker and lead him to prefer 
to raise money to pay expenses by running in debt instead of 
charging the foreigner a license to sell in our markets. 
But when money is under discussion the gentlemen on the other 
— plant themselves on a new preniise, viz, that prices are too 
ow. 


The argument runs thus: Prices are too high, therefore let us 


hhave free trade. Prices are too low, therefore let us have free 


silver at-16 to 1. 
PRICES AND PROTECTION. 

The demonetization of silver by the leading nations of the world 
may have had its effect on prices; but the world over, man’s in- 
vention, the cunnin B of machinery, division of labor, and increased 
supply are the visible, tangible, undebatable causes of lower prices. 
And in this country the loom, the spinning frame, the spinning 
jenny, and the cotton gin, the transition from sickle to harvester, 
from flail to thrashing machine, from t to steam engine, 
the enlarged use of steam and electricity have reduced prices, 
whitened the fields of the South with cotton, covered the Western 
plains with golden grain, planted cities, laid rail for traffic, and 
strung wire for communication. 

Still another cause has contributed to lower prices. Protective 
duties have increased the number of factories, which, by competi- 
tion among themselves, have reduced prices. The more factories 
the more labor employed; the more labor employed the more con- 
sumers; the more consumers the bigger the towns 6 bigger the 
town the better the market for the farmer, and the better the mar- 
ket for the farmer the more valuable the farm. 

SILVER AND WHEAT. 

The country had an opportunity to note the logic of partisan 
oratory in the last campaign. 

Ignoring the law of supply and demand. 

Ignoring invention. 

Ignoring the fact that the extension of Western railroads in tho 
United States and Canada had carried seeds to unsown lands and 
vast wheat fields had sprung up along the way and mighty har- 
vests had year after year been cones away to glut the world’s 
supply, and that the same is true of Russia, India, and Argentina; 
it was said that wheat and silver had been going down hill, side 
by side, joint victims of the same inexorable law. ; 

But in the heat of the last campaign, when this argument had 
Been blazoned in pamphlets and blared on rostrums, wheat went 
up and has continued to go up and silver has continued to go down. 

Facts are eternal; words are words. 


RATIO. 

The ratio of 16 to 1 has been talked of as if fixed by Omnipo- 

tent edict; as iat the dawn of creation silver and gold were yoked 
in the ratio of 16 to 1 in the moon’s eclipse with weird incantation, 
while the ‘‘lakes of bitumen rose boilingly higher and the slumber- 
ing earthquake lay pillowed on fire;” and since that time no other 
ratio is genuine! no cther ratio is blown in the metal; every other 
ratio is a hoodoo! 
Beyond the plains that rise toward.the se aun stand the 
mountains veined and seamed with wealth untold; but when the 
mountains were lifted up and metals were fused in volcanic fires, 
no power decreed that silver and gold should vein the rocks at 16 
to 1 


And when men followed the overland trail, and railroads climbed 
the western grade and tunneled out toward the Pacific, and the 
sound of the miner’s pick rang among the solitudes of the moun- 
tains, no power prescribed that silver and gold should be found at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 

And when silver and gold were found, no power prescribed that 
they should be used at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

And when silver and gold are used, noimere paper statute of any 
single nation which may happen to decorate or mar the map of the 


ng in an arbitrary mint ratio which is not the commercial 

ratio. ; 

Silver and gold have been the money of all time, but the ratio 

of their use and coinage has changed with the changing years. 
As well try to keep the deck of a ship level in a rolling sea as 

to try to make one ratio stand through time and change. 
Congress can do much. 

A united Republican ey is strong. 

It can roll away the clouds of commercial gloom. 

It can make the horizon blaze with the sunrise of returning 

prosperity and the wind vocal with the clatter and song of indus- 


repeat, Congress is powerful, but it is not in the power of 
Congress to make a half equal to the whole. 
It can not change the multiplication table. 
It can not fix the value of commodities. 
It can not fix by law the relative value of silver and gold. 
It is no“more in the power of eo to make this nation richer 


by calling 50 cents a dollar than it is in the power of Congress to 


make this nation bigger by calling half a mile a mile. 


world for a few hundred years can compel the two metals to go _ 
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It is no more in the power of Congress to make me richer by 
calling 50 cents in my pocket a dollar than it is in the power of 
Cong to make me 12 feet tall by calling 6 inches a foot. 

Ii is no more in the power of Congress fo make the farmer richer 
by calling 50 cents a dollar than it is in the power of Congress to 
make the farmer’s farm bigger by calling an acre an acre. 

Neither the Congress of 1792, nor 1834, nor 1853; neither Wash- 
ington, nor Hamilton, nor Jefferson, nor Jackson, nor any Admin- 
istration in the United States; nor princes, potentates, or powers 
outside of the United States, have ever been able singly and alone 
to make a mint ratio control a commercial ratio. Yet now,in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, ignoring history, encour- 
aged only by conjecture, comes a party proposing to repeal the 
Gresham law by the unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and make silver so coined legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private, ‘‘ without the aid or consent of any 
other nation.” 

It was discovered long ago, first by Oresme, counselor to 
Charles V, next by Copernicus, next by Thomas Gresham, master 
of the mint under Queen Elizabeth, that with unlimited coinage 
of both metals at a fixed ratio the metal worth more at the mint 
than elsewhere will go to the mint and be coined, and the metal 
worth less at the mint than elsewhere will stay away. 

If for $5 in gold i can buy $10 in silver and pay my debt of $5 
and have $5 left, I will be foolish to cancel my debt with $5 in 


gold. 
THE GRESHAM LAW IN OUR HISTORY. 


If gold or silver is worth more uncoined than coined, it will not 
be coined, or, if already coined, it will not circulate. 

Our own history has demonstrated this. 

Con has the constitutional power to ‘‘ coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” 

Pursuant to this power the coinage act of 1792 was passed. 

The coinage ratio was then fixed by Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and agreed to by Jefferson, then Secretary of State, not 
in reliance upon any supposed power in Congress to keep and 
maintain the two metals in circulation by law, but by looking 
abroad and ascertaining the existing commercial ratio and seeking 
to make the mint ratio conform thereto. 

And there were “‘ struck and coined” at the mint coins of silver 
and gold at the ratio of 15 to1. But a mistake had been made. 
The legal ratio did not conform to the commercial ratio. 

Silver was overvalued at the mint, and so came to the mint, 
but gold remained aor. 

Bf 3 did our silver dollars remain long in circulation, but went 
to Mexico and the West Indies in exchange for Spanish dollars, 
which were about three grains heavier than our own, the people 
of those countries believing that a dollar was a dollar if declared 


omy ———- 

eir dollars were brought to our mint and recoined for re- 

exc , and this endless chain of coinage and exchange went on 

without commercial benefit to us till 1806, when the further coin- 

age of the silver dollar was stopped by order of Thomas Jefferson, 
en President. 

By the acts of 1834 and 1837 Congress provided for the coinage 
of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, but again the legal ratio 
did not conform to the commercial ratio. is time gold was 
overvalued at the mint and so went to the mint to be coined, while 
silver went abroad, because 16 ounces of silver were worth more 
than an ounce of gold. 

Up to 1858 silver subsidiary coin, viz, half-dimes, dimes, quarters, 
and halves, had been coined at the ratio of 16 to 1; but persons 
without regard for the Goddess of Liberty and the American 
eagle had melted them down and sold them for bullion, because 
16 ounces of silyer were worth more than 1 ounce of gold, and 
therefore worth more uncoinéd than coined. Therefore in 1853 
the coinage of subsidiary coins was stopped. Subsidiary coins 
were denied legal tender beyond $5 and the bullion composing 
them was cut down more than 6 per cent. 

From 1884 down to the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 the country 
was on a gold basis, except during the period of our civil war, 
when we were on a greenback basis, and cheap paper drove both 
silver and gold out of circulation and went down at times to 38 
cents on a dollar. 

If si!ver drove gold out under the law of 1792, if gold drove silver 
out under the laws of 1834 and 1837, and if cheap paper drove both 
silver and gold out, how can we hope to be exempt from the oper- 
ation of the same law now? Instead of bimetallism we would 
have silver mon ism, and instead of more money, less money, 
until the void left by our departed gold could be filled by depre- 
ciated silver—time enough for ruin, havoc, and disaster. 

From the founding of our mint in 1792 down to 1873 there were 


coined about eight millions of silver dollars and about one hun- 
dred and -six millions of fractional and subsi coin, 
oan the law of 1873 about 86,000,000 trade dollars were 
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Under the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 not less than two million 
nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver was purchased 
monthly and coined until $378,166,793 were coined, but silver 
went down from 92 to 74 cents on ‘the dollar. 

The Sherman law of 1890 provided for the purchase at the 
market price and coinage of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, 
or so much thereof as should be offered. Under this law 168,674,- 
682.53 fine ouncesof silver were purchased at a cost of $155,931,002, 
for which Treasury notes were issued. The coinage of this bullion 
from 1890 to January 31, 1898, is 73,822,857 silver dollars, and 
there remains now uncoined in the Treasury (January 31, 1898) 
silver bullion which cost $101,379,158, for which certificates are 
outstanding. In addition tocoinage under the Bland-Allison and 
Sherman laws, the coinage of subsidiary silver has gone on, so that 
from February 12, 1873, to January 31, 1898, $93,961,181.05 in sub- 
sidiary silver has also been added to our circulation. And yet, 
notwithstanding this tremendous use of silver in the United 
States since 1873, the price of silver has continued to go down. 

The total coinage of silver in the United States from 1792 to 
February 12, 1873, was $143,813,598.70, while the tofal coinage 
from February 12, 1873, to January 31, 1898, was $581,916,755.05. 

In 1896 the Director of the Mint reported that the value of all 
the silver money in all the world in 1873 was estimated at $1,816,- 
565,657, while in 1894 it had grown to $4,000,000,000, a gain of over 
two billions one hundred millions in twenty-one years. 

There had been added to the full legal tender of thé world, then, 
in twenty-one years, from 1873 to 1894, an amdéunf equal to the 
accumulation of all the nations in all the ages down to that tine. 

In 1860 we had a per capita circulation of $13.85; in 1872 we had 
a per capita circulation of $18.19; in 1896 we had a per capita cir- 
oa of $21.10, and in 1897 we had a per Guapita circulation of 

2.49. 

If the quantitive theory of money can be made to apply to a sin- 
gle nation and prices rise, fall, or stand according to the amount 
of money in circulation within its boundaries, then prices should 
have been sustained within the United States. 


PRICES GOVERNED BY INTERNATIONAL MONEY SUPPLY. 


The per capita money of the nations of the world varies. It is 
absurd tosuppose that the circulation of money will be restrained 
by national boundary lines. 

No matter how many dollars per capita a single nation may 
have, no matter how many dollars in which to measure its prop- 
erty, real and personal, its money will run beyond its borders and 
seek the general level, and the price of commodities in any single 
nation will have relation to the general international supply of 
money, not to the money of that single nation. 

In these days when factories touch ends the world over, and 
freight by sea is less than freight by land, and distance is anni- 
hilated, no single nation can by mere coinage legislation raise 
prices within its borders measured in money of international cir- 
culation. 

It is true that a nation may raise the prico of its products lo- 
cally by putting cheap money in circulation—for illustration, 
Continental, Confederate, or greenback money—because the 
cheaper the money the less it takes in commodities to buy a dollar, 
and no man can be compelled to part with his property except 
for value received, and he may name the price and the money in 
which it shall be paid. 

It is true also that a nation may perpetrate upon its citizens the 
wrong of legal-tender laws compelling them to receive in pay- 
ment of past-due debts money worth less than the money loaned, 
and governments may repudiate their debts or pay them in de- 
preciated money. But history denounces kings who have bor- 
rowed good money of their subjects and repaid them in bad, and 
when government ‘‘of the people, by the people” goes into the 
business of paying good debts in cheap money, it means cheating 
‘of the people by the people.” 

Tosay in swelling terms that this or any other nation can, single 
handed and alone, without the aid or consent of any other nation, 
maintain silver and gold in circulation yoked in the arbitrary 
ratio of 16 to 1 when the commercial ratio is something else is 
mere conjecture, even if it be said so eloguently that phono- 
graphs are set rasping the saying the country over. 

ence the Republican platform of 1896 says: ‘‘ We are unalter- 
ably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our currency 
or impair the credit of our country; we are therefore opposed to 
the freé coinage of silver except by international agreement with 
the leading commercial nations of the world.” 


SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 


Incident to silver monometallism is partial repudiation, by 
which— 

1. The laborer would be paid for a full day’s work in clipped 
dollars—in dollars big in his pocket, but small at the grocery. 

. The pensioner who fought for the stability of our Govern- 
ment would be paid in unstable money. 































































































classes, thug eliminating the middle class which heretofore 
has been the stay and bulwark of the blic. How well they 
ing can be learned to the sad wail from 


sgn one eg aan wali tenidloas toes the factories 
f New land. 

’ If ea to know the poverty that tugs at the vitals of 
America’s workers, go visit the white slaves in the cold, dank 
sweat shops of America’s senate om Go look into the bare hov- 
els where the wretched miners of Pennsylvania stretch their tired 
podies upon the naked earth; and their gaunt children fight for 
the crumbs which are cast out in the swill from the palatial man- 
sions of their cruel and sordid masters, the coal barons of Hazle- 
ton and Lattimer. [Applause. 

Povert a been securely fastened upon the producing 
masses, the second step in the downward road to industrial slavery 
follows as inevitably as night follows day. Poverty first, igno- 
rance second. There can be no escape from this fatal sequence. 
The immutable law of cause and effect is equally certain in the 
immaterial as the material world. So, with universal poverty of 
the masses, we must, willing or unwilling, accept universal igno- 
rance. With universal poverty and universal ignorance this coun- 
try will have universal hell. Morality, progress, Christianity, 
aye, civilization itself will be blotted out and a wild, turbulent sea 
of anarchy will roll its waves of destruction and death through- 
out our borders. 

The sturdy yeomanry of America, strengthened and ennobled 
by a century of liberty, are putting up a stronger fight than the 
conspirators anticipated; and unwilling to wait for the slow but 
certain effects of poverty, they have dictated this bill to take from 
the isolated populations of the agricultural districts the cheap and 
abundant literature now accessible through the liberal postal laws 
of the United States. This bill inaugurates the first organized 
assault upon the people from the educational end of the line, to be 
followed by others in rapid succession, each successive step in- 
creasing the cost of literature until it becomes a luxury beyond 
the slender pittance of the poor to purchase, and, pari passu, limit- 
ing the freedom of the press until it is eventually destroyed. 

Can you not see the real object of this bill? Listen toits author, 
who, in his official report on the bill to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, says: 

They do not assume that the bill which they recommend to you is perfect; 
farfromit. * * * Neither does it remedy the eo lL It is, how- 
ever, a step in the right direction and goes as far as they ght prudent at 
this time. There is much maudlin sentiment — many of our people 
about the Post-Office Department. Many compareit with the War and Naval 


establishments, and say it should not be run for profit, or even to pay ex- 
pense of o' but should be supported by taxation, and run in the inter- 
est of and for the people. 

To our mind, however, there is no com ; the one is for the defense 
of the nation as a whole; and no one individual needs their protecting arm 
more , and all are taxed according to their means for its sup- 
port. The Post-Office Department is an accommodation to the t mass of 
our people, but not an absolute necessity. Private means co’ as well, or 
better, be adapted to the transmission of our mails, and in the opinion of the 
writer of this and that opinion is formed after — years of practi- 
cal and experience in postal affairs—could be done much more 
cheaply, with quicker teh, and better satisfaction to the peor: e. 

But it is not our inten to advocate so radical a change, for our people 
can more peacefully “* bear those ills they have than fly to others they know 
not of,” for the wrong in the continuance of the present system to 


our people is in t it encourages the growth of an agrarian sentiment, which 
points to the Post-Office Department and exclaims: “‘See how well the postal 
service is in the interests of us all and how cheaply it is operated. 


This is our strong bulwark of defense, and illustrates in golden letters that 
the true course for the Government is to become the parent and owner and 
operate all means of transportation and on.” Still there is nota 
sane business man in the country who has given the matter any thought but 
what knows that the Post-Office De t could be operated by private 
individuals on our present appro tion and return a net profit of from 
thirty to forty millions of d per year. 

Mr. Speaker, though I spoke with the voice of inspiration, I 
could not elucidate the true inwardness of this bill as has the 
chairman of the committee which prepared it. No statement of 
mine could add to the damning force of accusation as expressed 
in the cold, brutal language of its sponsor. What does this 
language mean? What is its import? Is this man an anarchist 
when he says: 

Private means could as well, or better, be adapted to the transmission of 
ii however, atop tn the Sight ivectin snd Goss so far'ts they oust 
prudent at this time. oo : se 

Such sentiments as these are treasonable, and must be so con- 
sidered by all lovers of their country. 

Now, it has been iterated and reiterated upon this floor and else- 
where that the only desire on the part of the framers of this bill 
Was to preyent a deficit in the postal revenues, and yet in their 


report, written by the chairman of the committee, and acquiesced 
in by the ae aes the following given as a reason for 
the passage of the bill: 


The 
ple fo te Caer rene to the continuance of the present system to cur 


the growth of an sentiment which ts 
to the Post-Office ¢.and exclaims, ‘See how well the serv- 
ce is in interest of us all, and how cheapl it is operated. 
This is our buiwark of defense euntreses 1 golden letters that 
the true course the Government is to become the parent and owner and 
operate all of transportation and transmission." 
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Then this talk about the $12,000,000 deficit, or any other deficit, 
was not and is not the real reason for the introduction of this bill. 
The principal wrong in the continuance of the present system, 
according to this report, is not the annual deficit, but itis that 
the present system of Government ownership of the Post-Office 
Department furnishes an object lesson to the people, teaching 
them that they — enjoy the same blessings from the trans- 

tion system, if owned by the Government, that they now do 
rom the postal system. It ‘encourages the growth of an agrarian 
sentiment,” which plutocracy fears will grow and spread among 
the agriculturists—mark well the word ‘agrarian "—until they 
will demand Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and all other public utilities, thus supplanting private 
ownership. 

This, then, is the great wrong of the present system! 

This word “‘agrarian”—what memories surround it, carrying 
us back two thousand years over a history nearly every page of 
which makes the heart sick with its record of triumphant greed! 
At last memory pauses at the shrine of the immortal Gracchi. 
Yes, these are the noble spirits who spurned the ignoble greed of 
the Roman patricians cal waged the last great contest in the Ro- 
man Republic in behalf of the common peop!e. In order to more 


fully appreciate this sneering reference to agrarian sentiment and 
to show the real animus of this bill and its originators, I quote at 


length from Myer’s Outlines of Ancient History: 


When the different states of the Peninsula were subjugated, large portions 
of the conquered territory had become public land (ager publicus), dor upon 
thesubjugation of a state Rome never left to the conquered people more than 
two-thirds of their lands and often not so much as that. 

The land appropriated was disposed of at public sale, leased at low rent- 
als, allotted to discharged soldiers, or iepell to lie unused. Much of this 
public domain it will be seen was under the control of the State as lessor, or 
remained in its absolute possession. Now, it happened that in various ways 
almost all these public lands had fallen into the hands of the wealthy. They 
alone had the capital necessary to stock and work them to advantage, hence 
the possessions of the small proprietors were gradually absorbed by the large 
landowners. Often the families of the poor were ejected from their little 
plets of land by fraud while the father was away in the army, as Ahab had 
ae of the garden of Naboth. 

orace draws a pathetic pictureof such an evicted family, “carrying with 
them the little images their fathers venerated and their poor dirty children.” 
These great proprietors, also disregarding a law which forbade any person to 
hold more than 800 jugeraof land, held many times that amount. Almost all 
the lands of Italy, about the begizming of the first century B. C., are said to 
have been held by not more than 2,000 persons; for the large proprietors, be- 
sides the lands which they had secured by purchase from the Government, 
or had wrested from the smaller farmers, claimed enormons tracts to which 
they had only squatter’s title. Sc long had they been left in undisputed pos- 
session of these Government lands that they had come to look upon them as 
absolutely their own. 

In many cases, feeling secure through great lapse of time, the lands havin 
been handed down through many generations, the owners had expendec 
large sums in their improvement, and now resisted as very unjust every 
effort to dispossess them of their hereditary estates. Money lenders, too. 
had in many instances made loans upon these lands, and they naturally cided 
with the owners in their opposition to all efforts to disturb the titles. These 
wealthy possessors employéd slave rather than free labor, as they found it 
more profitable, and so the poorer Romans were left without employmen 
crowded into the cities, especially congregating at Rome, where they lived 
in vicious indolence. The proprietors also found it to their interests to raise 
stock rather than cultivate the soil. - All Italy became a great sheep walk 

An old Roman writer says that the country from an agricultural state 
had slipped back into the pastoral. Thus, largely through the working of 
the public-land system, the Roman people had become divided into two great 
classes, which are variously deckansned as the rich and the poor, the possess- 
ors and the nonpossessors, the Optimates. ‘‘The Best,” and the Populares, 
“The People.” $s one expresses it, “* Rome had become a commonwealth of 
millionaires and beggars.” 

For many years before and after the period at which we have now arrived 
a bitter struggle was carried on between these two classes; just such a con- 
test as we have seen waged between the nobility and the commonalty in the 
earlier kistory of Rome. The most instructive portion of the story of the 
Roman Republic is found in the records of this latter struggle. The misery 
of the great masses naturally led to constant agitation at the capital. Popu- 
lar leaders introduced bill after bill into the Senate and brought measure 
after measure before the assemblies of the people, all aiming at the redistri- 
bution of the public lands and the correction of existing abuses. 


These were the abuses, as given by the impartial hand of the 
historian, sought to be abated by the agrarian party headed by 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. The millionaires fell upon Tibe- 
rius in the Roman forum and slaughtered him and 300 of his ad- 
herents. The consal offered for the ‘head of Caius its weight in 
gold. He with 3,000 other landless wretches were ruthlessly 
slain. “Agrarian,” aye, that is a name to conjure by! The cycle 
is completed in two thousand years, and our nation stands to-day 
where the Roman Republic stood when the Gracchi died for lib- 
erty and justice. How nearly this picture represents Americal 
Suffering from the same land monopoly, the same vicious finan- 
cial policy, in another decade, these causes, carried to their logical 
conclusions, will have accomplished here the same fatal result. 

With us there is still a chance for salvation, and by the Eternal 
we shall not perish as Rome perished. Our Gracchi have not yet 
had a price placed upon their heads, although Theodore Roosevelt 
wanted last year to ‘‘stand up the leaders of the silver movement 
against a brick wall and shoot them todeath.” History does repeat 
itself, and the modern millionaire and his delegated representative 
in the halls of Congress sneer at the agrarian sentiment as their 
prototypes did in thoseolden days. A little more poverty, a little 
more concentration of wealth, and the American farmer, with his 
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keen perceptions, will discover the scheme forhis undoing. Then, 
‘when it is too late to retreat, the issue will be joined and these 
money hogs who have been playing hell with the American Re- 
public will find themselves hunting for a cool spot in that realm 
where their deeds will be appreciated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to discuss the alleged rea- 
soh for the introduction of this bill; yet so much has been said as 
to the causes of the deficiency in the postal revenues that I can 
not refrain from replying. There would be no deficit if the 
Postmaster-General did not permit the railroad and steamship 
companies to rob the Government in their transportation charges. 
The average haul of postal matter is about 442 miles, according to 
the feport of Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 1889, page 90, and 
the price per pound paid by the Government for transportation is 
about 8 cents. The railroads charge private individuals eleven 
one-hundredths of a cent for the carriage of ordinary freight the 
same distance. 

I give as my authority for this statement George R. Blanchard, 
commissioner of the Joint Traffic Association. He says that in 
1895 freight rates averaged eight hundred and thirty-nine one- 
thousandths of 1 cent per ton per mile, which would give us the 
rate of eleven one-hundredths of a cent per pound for 400 miles. 
The railroads to-day charge only 2 cents per pound from Boston 
to San Francisco, and for carload rates charge less than 1 cent. 

The Government pays on the average distance (442 miles) eighty 
times more than private individuals. Yet with these facts patent 
to the dullest mind our intelligence is insulted by labored expla- 
nations of how to reduce the deficit. This name “deficit” is a 
misnomer; it should be changed to that of ‘‘steal;” just plain, 
simple stealing is all that can be made out of it. The successive 
Postmasters-General have each and all of them been parties to the 
theft, if not beneficiaries. The Government not only pays over 8 
cents per pound for transportation of mail matter, but pays every 
year sufficient rent for the use of the mail cars to buy them out- 
right. 

The robbery does not stop here; after paying 8 cents per pound 
and a high rental for the car to haul the mail, an additional charge 
is made for every mile one of these cars is hauled. Yet in the 
teeth of this iniquitous transaction the gentleman from California | 
comes before Congress and pleads a “‘deficit.” No wonder there | 
isa ‘‘deficit;” with such rottenness there could be nothing but | 
‘* deficit.” The committee which could introduce a bill to increase | 
the rates of postage, every dollar of which increase must be paid 
by the poor, and sanction the swindling contracts of the Postmas- 
ter-General must have consciences seared as with a hot iron. 

If Mr. Loup and his committee have any desire to create a sur- 
lus where now there is a deficit, let them bring in a bill to regu- 
ate the charges of railroad and steamship corporations for carry- 

ing the mails, fixing them at the same rates now charged private 
parties. Let them add to their postal apprupriation bills money | 
sufficient to begin the construction of mail cars, in order that the 
enormous rental now paid may cease. If they will do these 
things, there will be a surplus of $12,000,000 per annum and the 
agrarians will have a bigger object lesson than at present. 

Mail cars are rented by the Department at the rate of from six 
to eight thousand dollars per year. A car lasts about twenty years, 
which would make the amount paid for rent for each car during 
the past twenty years from $120,000 to $160,000. These cars can 
be built for $4,000 each, yet we pay twice the value of the car 
every year in rent. And this is the economy practiced by an Ad- 
ministration which has the temerity to ask the people to den 
themselves the blessings of cheap literature, inorder that the rail- 
road and steamship corporations may continue to draw from them 
eighty times as much as the same service costs private parties, 
not including the rents, mileage, etc., the fat perquisites on the 
aide. 

Hear this apostle of economy, the chairman of the committee: 


Congress must stop the second-class matter abuses or go out of business. 


Congress must stop the abuses of the Post-Office Department 
by which the transportation companies, in collusion with the high 
functionaries of the Department, are annually stealing millions 
from the Federal Treasury. The Postmaster- eral had better 
take the beam out of his own eye before he raises such an outcry 
against an imaginary mote in the second-class mailservice. You 
know, and I know, that the Government is robbed at every turn 
in its mail contracts. You know, and we all know, that the quad- 
rennial weighing is not the least of the steals. For one speci- 
fied month every four years mails are weighed by the Depart- 
ment, and the weight of the mails for this month is accepted by 
the Department as the average weight for the succeeding four 
years. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the railroad and steamship corporations of 
the country, assisted by every other thieving combine, trust, and 
on stuff the mails during this trial month. I am told that | 
the agents of the railroad companies even ask the secretaries to 
Congressmen to hold back thousands of pounds of public docu- 





ments which go to the country under the Co: asi01 
actually ask men who draw salaries from the Gdvernment to aid 
in its robbery. As compensation a pass ovér the roads, in violA- 
tion of the interstate-commerce act, is given later at the requicst 
of the secretary. Yes, the abuse of the second-class matter nui 
cease, so all honest men say. Lef us begin the cleaning of this 
Augean stable at the high seat of power. Let the thieving cop- 
tracts with the railroad and s ip companies be annulled and 
the peculations of the infernal board of thieves be stopped. Let 
= be Po and there will be no deficit to chatter about. [Ap- 
plause. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. John Edderkin, page 161 of 
Senate hearings on the Loud bill in the Fifty-fourth Congress: 

It is a matter. of court record that the “Texas Pacific” and the “ Southern 
Pacific” railroads carry foreign hats and caps, boots and shoes, cashmere and 
laces, cutlery and ordinary hardware from New Orleans to San Francisco 
for 80 cents a hundred pounds, eight-tenths of a cent a pound. 

If it is profitable for Mr. Huntington and his associates to carry 
these foreign goods across the continent for eight-tenths of a cent 
a pound, it would be equally profitable to carry United States 
mail bags an aver: distance of less than 442 miles for one-half a 
cent per pound. Then please note the following, and observe that 
these facts are of.court record. 

Thousands of cans of milk are brought every day to New York, 
40-quart cans weighing when filled about 100 pounds, and with 
them other thousands of crates, each holding 12 quarts of milk 
or cream, the crates weighing when the bottles are filled about 
70 pounds, and those cans and crates are returned empty, a dis- 
tance of 396 miles. On a can of cream the charge is one-half a 
cent a pound. Ona hundred-pound can of milk the charge is a 
little less than one-third of a cent per pound, but when the cream 
is carried in bottles the rate is less than one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. The limit of distance within which these uniform rates 
— a year ago was said to be 330 miles. It is reported to 

396 miles to-day, and I heard George R. Blanchard, of the Joint 
Traffic Association of New York, testify before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last winter in favor of extending these rates 
for distances up to 1,000 miles. 

The counsel of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
went very much further, however, than Mr. Blanchard, and 
pleadei for an extension of these rates to any distance within 
which the milk could be brought to market in fit condition for 
use, saying that the cost of the service was in no real sense depend- 
ert on the length of the haul. Yes, and this learned counsel ad- 
nitted that these rates on trains running at r speed were 
so remunerative that their railroad clients were able to make a 
clear gift of over $50,000 a year Out of the profits to their milk con- 
tractor, Wescott. 

The Hon. J. H. Choate, of New York, in this noted trial of 
railway managers by the people, said that the enormous profits 
secured by Wescott by this contract with the officials of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad furnished almost con- 
clusive evidence of collusion between Wescott and these railway 
managers for a division of the spoils. Mr. Choate proved, more- 
over, that these rates, one-half of a cent a pound on 40-quart cans 
of cream and one-third of a cent a pound on 40-quart cans of 
milk, empties returned, brought srolits to.the railroads of from 
200 to 300 per cent. According to Mr. Choate, 20 cents on a 1(- 
pound can would yield a v dsome profit. 

Here we have the absolute demonstration that the railroads haul 
milk cans 400 miles and return them empty for $2 per ton, and 
the same companies collect from the Government $160 per ton for 
carrying mail sacks one way, in addition to the mileage and rental 
of the cars. Eighty times as much! Gentlemen say that this is 
not a question of sentiment, not a partisan question, bat a plain 
business proposition. But what business man would consent for 
a moment to pay for freight eighty times the rate paid by his busi- 
ness rival? t man with the brains of a odyte would pee 
in addition a car rental equal to twice the value of the car annually? 
How long would this man continue in business if, to the other dis- 
criminations, after paying eighty times more than anyone else, 
after purchasing twice over every year the car used to transport 
a goods, he should submit to a third imposition in the way of 
mileage? - 

Do you wonder that the United States P: Department 
is a monumental failure from a business stand t? 

Mr. Speaker, how are we going to remedy the matter? How 
can we make this Department self-sustaining? Mr. Loup and his 
adherents say add per cent to the rates of second-c!ass mat- 
ter, on that part of it which will not include the metropolitan 
subsidized journals, but will include the cheap reprints of the 
great authors of the world, thus vastly increasing their cost to the 
poor, and in a measure copetving them of their only means of se- 
curing a liberal education. We say bring business methods to 
bear, compel the railroad companies to carry the mail at a reason- 
ablerate. They are the creatures of government and the Gov- 
ernment has the right to fix therate. How intelligent men, if they 


onal frank; 
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ac in faith with the people, whose servants they are, 
oan eee uss this question is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Speaker, the ing avarice of the railroads will yet be 
their undoing. When at length the people must make a decision 
between the railroads owning the people or the om oo owning the 
railroads, be sure that the decision be for Government own- 

hip. 
“When that auspicious time shall come there will be no wrang- 
lings here over deficits. We will have 1-cent letter postage, free 
delivery in the country of mail, and a full Treasury. — 

Ah, my countrymen, there is involved in this bill a deeper 
question than paltry dollars and cents! Let the friends of liberty 
to-day accept the gage of battle thrown down so insolently by the 
foo! 

Babels! f fetters! link chains! 
rare ate leh 

To ring oppression’s death knell from the wateh towers of time. 


A spi Cromwellian might is stirring at this hour, 
And thought is burning in men's eyes with more than speechful power. 


[Applause. ] 


Improvements in Artillery and Small Arms Make the Modern- 
izing of Our Army Organization a Necessity. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 17, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6546) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Smapson] brings » a point which I think was very fully 
and ably discussed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN] as to the reorganization of the Army. On account of 
the present faulty org tion the officers of two companies of 
infantry and four of cavalry are without duty with their regi- 
ments, and therefore are detailed and other useful duty is per- 
formed by them. It brings up, also, the point of the importance 
of prompt action on the part of Congress to modernize the Army. 

very member of this House is aware that in the present condi- 
tion of superior artillery arms that corps has become the scientific 
corps of the Army, and the only officers of the Army who do really 
scientific military duty. That corps has always, in all armies, 
been more scientific than any otherbranch. More than a hundred 
years ago, when Napoleon Bonaparte was a major of artillery, he 
declined the position of brigadier-general of infantry because he 
did not wish to leave an arm of the service which called for high 
scientific attainments. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—ITS GROWTH AND PERFECTION. 


_In the early organization of our Army the proportion of our ar- 
tillery far e ed the proportion to-day. The reason of that 
was that all realized that the militia of the country were ready to 
fill up what was necessary of the infantry arm; but they also re- 
alized that it took many years to make an artillery officer. What 
was true then is doubly and trebly true now. In the last twenty 
years the artillery arm of the service in all countries has become 
more and more scientific, until to-day the qualifications necessary 
for noncommissioned Officers is such that it is very difficult to 
secare men who can properly fill those positions. It needs a 
corps of men who are really expert machinists. The first mili- 
tary text-book on artillery that I ever read was by Tiroux, a 
French work in the French language. The first paragraph says: 


The seience of artillery consists in the construction, preservation, and use 
of all machines used in war. 


I quote this entirely from memory, as I have not seen the book 
for forty years. 
The purpose-of organization is to so arrange individuals as to 
make a given number of men the most efficient possible in battle. 
Par and matters of ceremony are all very well and are 
Pleasing to spectators, but armies are raised for the sole purpose 
of engaging in actual battle, and it is a neglect which seems tome 


almost criminal for Congress to hesitate in enacting laws which 
will have the effect to give the brave men who are to fight our 
battles the greatest possible efficiency and the certainty that their 
courage and sacrifice will be rewarded with the best possible 
results, 

The present organization of our Army is based upon experiences 
in battles under conditions very different from what they are 


y. 

In olden times the armies were marched to battle in’dense 
masses, the Grecian phalanx generally having two lines of ten 
ranks each and the Roman legion having as many as sixteen ranks, 

As implements of war were improved, the number of ranks was 

adually reduced. Two hundred years ago no armies went to 

attle with more than three ranks. Napoleon’s lines never con- 
tained more than two ranks, and battles in future will bedought 
with the one-rank system. Thesechanges require a radical modi- 
fication of the tactical system and army organization. 

Six infantry soldiers, thoroughly drilled and skillful in the use 
of the modern infantry weapon, are as efficient in actual battle as 
fifty men were in 1861 with their inferior arms, meager instruc- 
tion, and imperfect discipline. 

A single one of the superior field guns which we now huve in 
the hands of skillénl men will do more execution than the best 
at of six guns which was accepted by the Government in 

Scientific knowledge and mechanical skill are the elements which 
must be depended upon for success in future wars. 

My view is that the proportion of artillery in our Army during 
time of peace should far exceed the proper proportion in actual 
war. No one will question but that comparatively efficient infan- 
try can always be obtained from the numerous infantry organiza- 
tions which exist in the various States, while to make a skillful 
artillery officer or soldier is the work of many years. This was 
the controlling principle that prevailed in the early history of our 
country. 

Let me call the attention of the House to the early laws upon 
organization—— 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Alabama be extended five minutes. 

Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I did not expect to make any ex- 
tended remarks at this time, but I appreciate the courtesy given 
me by the House and thank them for it. I will add a few words 
on this subject. 

On October 3, 1787, the Army was organized and provided for 
204 artillerymen and 592 infantry men, the artillery being more 
than one-third of the Army. On April 30, 1790, the law provided 
for 304 artillerymen and 912 infantry men. But in order that the 
House may fully understand this question I have prepared a table 
showing the relative amount of artillery, infantry, and cavalry 
provided for in every act of Congress from 1787 to the present time. 


Relative strength of the artillery, infantry, and mounted troops as provided by 
the various acts of Congress from October 3, 1787, to June 26, 1876. 





Total Tinbet 
Service. commis- |. );. 
siened. |~~ 


Act of— 





ie america wi 
Oct. 3, 1787........ OE IEE iniatveatbit 14 204 
a a cine oe 32 592 


Apr. 30, 1790......- ah ints Sasieetbrdpertalincs aienings 13 304 
eS <3 CaS 40 912 


| EE EOS Sa eee 14 304 
2 regiments of infantry -.............- 86 | 1,824 


SE eR tite ncn CEES Sr 3 60 
Infantry and battalion of rifles ........| 158 1, 736 
i a ae ‘ oe 3 30 


May 30, 1796 ....... Corps of artillerists and engineers. -.. 90 992 
4 regiments of infantry ..............--. 120 2,008 
ne teases 8 126 


Apr. 27, 1798....... Corps of artillerists and engineersand 158 1, 736 
regiment of artillerists and engi- 
neers. 
4 regiments of infantry -..............- 120 3,12 
Light SE iiiiidliancéaceccocuscee 8 126 


May 28, 1798 ....... Corpsof artillerists and engineersand 150 1,73 
regiment of artillerists and engi- 





Mar. 3,1791.......- 





Mar. 5; 1792........ 


neers. 
4 regiments of infantry ...............- 120 2,008 
BE OO doce cdmccnneccecccceces 8 126 


July 16, 1798 .......| Corps of artillerists and engineersand 158 1,736 
regiment of artillerists and engi- 

noers. es 

16 regiments of infantry ...........-.-.- 576 11, 264 

Regiment of light dragoons..........-- I 27 633 
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2elative strength of the artillery, infantry, and mounted troops as provided by 
Relations - the various acts of Congress, etc.—Continued. 























Total. 
: : Total 
Act of— Service commis- ; 
sione4. enlisted. 
Mar. 3, 1799 .......- le regiments of artillerists and engi- 182 2,088 
|} neers. 
| 40 regiments of infantry and 1 regi- 2,050 43, 092 
ment and battalion of rifles. 
4 regiments of dragoons ..............-. 193 4,064 
May 14,1800 .......] 2 regiments of artillerists and engi- 180 1,084 
neers. 
4 regiments of infantry ............-.-- 129 2,008 
Light dragoons aditiidindnaanmatan 8 125 
Mar. 16, 1802. .....-/ Regiment of artilierists.............-.. 106 1,20 
“ | 2 regiments of infantry -............--- 86 1, 528 
Apr. 12,1808.......) Regiment of light artillery and regi- 161 2,288 
ment of artillerists. r 
7 regiments of infantry and regiment 76 6, 230 
of rifienten. 
Regiment of light dragoons........... 54 612 
Juno 26, 1812....... 4 regiments of artillery .........-..--.. 237 6,018 
| 26 regiments of infantry and regiment 1, 657 B4, 095 
of riflemen. 
| 2regiments of dragoons................ 98 1,580 
Mar. $,1813.....-..} 4 regiments of artillery -.-....... eh ccad 808 6, O88 
| stoseaponte ofinfantry and regiment 2, 56: | 46, 200 
| Of riflemen ' 
2 regiments of dragoons -...........--- 119 1,000 
Mar. 3),1814.......| Light artillery and corps of artillery. 298 6,558 
44 regiments of infantry and 4 regi- 2,732 49, 652 
ments of riflomen. 
Regiment of light dragoons and regi- 113 1, 826 
ment of rangers. 
Mar. 3,1815........| Regiment of light artillery and corps 203 4,540 
| Ofartillery. — ; 3 
| 8 regiments of infantry and rifle regi- 824 7,056 
ment. | 
Mar. 2,1821........} 4 regiments of artillery ................ 196 1,988 
| 7 regiments of infantry ....-............ 231 8, 598 
Apr. 5 and June | 4 regiments of artillery ............-..- 192 1,988 
15 and 28,1882. | 7 regiments of infantry oookunaeaind 231 8, 508 
Battalion of mounted rangers...-...... 25 669 
Mar. 2,1833........ | 4 regiments of artillery .....-........... 192 1,988 
7 regiments of infantry -............... 231 3, 598 
Regiment of dragoons -................- Bt 715 
May 23and July 4, | 4 regiments of artillery -............... 192 1,988 
1836. 7 regiments of infantry ................ 231 8,598 
2 regiments of dragoons ............... 63 1,490 
July 5, 1888........| 4regiments of artillery .......... ni beee 172 2,848 
$ regiments of infantry ............ adi 264 7.232 
2 regiments of dragoons ............... 68 1,430 
May 13, 15, and 19 | 4 regiments of artillery ............---- 72 4, 488 
and June 18 and | 8 regiments of infantry ................ 24 8, 832 
26, 1846. | 2regiments of dragoons and regiment 10 2,995 
of mougted riflemen 
Feb. lland Mar. 3, | 4 regiments of artillery ................ 208 5,492 
1847. 16 regiments of infantry ....... . meena 648 17,664 
3 regiments of dragoons and regiment 153 4, 504 
of mounted riflemen. 
Aug. 14, 1848 ...... 4 regiments of artillery ................ 208 2,600 
§ regiments of infantry .......-......... 272 4,192 
2 regiments of dragoons and regiment 105 1,995 
of mounted riflemen. ‘ 
Mar. 3, 1865 ....... 4 regiments of artillery -............... 208 2,776 
10 regiments of infantry --....- nn alk halla 840 5,240 
2 regiments of dragoons, 2 regiments 176 8, 225 
of cavalry, and regiment of 
mounted riflemen. 
July 29 and Aug. | 5 regiments of artillery ................ 27% 4, 666 
8, 1861. | 19 regiments of infantry, old and new 1,083 26, 783 
army. 
6 regiments of cavalry ................. 219 4,429 
July 28, 1866....... 5 regiments of artillery .....-. 5, 650 
45 regiments of infantry. ...... 81, 20 
| 10 regiments of cavalry ........ 11, 950 
Mar. 3, 1869........| 5 regiments of artillery..............-- 5, B35 
25 regiments of infantry -.............. 77 17, 425 
1¢ regiments of cavalry ...........:. 9,800 
July 15, 1870. | 5 regiments of artillery .......... 5, 065 
| 25 regiments of infantry ............... 16, 875 
10 regiments of cavalry ................ 9, 300 
June 16 and 23, | 5 regiments of artillery ..............-- 2, 600 
1874; Mar. 2 and | 25 regiments of infantry............... 12, 085 
8, 1875, andJune | 10 regiments of Sc nnacdivtineie pond ‘ , 450 





28, 1876: 


It will be seen that when the Indian troubles beset our country 
in 1790 and 1791 the infantry was increased and little or no —- 
— in the artillery. In 1796 the artillery was one-third of the 

ay. 

On April 27, 1798, when we commenced being threatened with 
war, the artillery was increased so that it was nearly half the 
Army; and three months later, when war appeared to be upon 
us, the infantry was increased fivefold and no change made in the 
artillery. And in 1709, when aserious war séemed inevitable, the 
infantry was increased to 41,000 and the artillery fixed at 2,088. 
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In 1800, after the war cloud had d, the infantry was re 
duced, and by the acts of 1800 and 1802 half of the y was 
composed of artillery. 

In 1812, when war was declared against England, the infantry 
was fixed at four times the —_ of the artillery, and in 1813 
and 1814 the infantry was nearly sight times as strong as the 
artillery. When peace was restored in 1815 the infantry was re- 
duced so that it was little greater in number than the artillery. 
Under the acts of 1821, 1832, 1833, and 1836, during which time woe 
were on most friendly terms with foreign nations, the artillery 
was more than a third of the Army. 

In 1847 the infantry was increased for the Mexican war. and 
was three and a half times the strength of the artillery. When 
peace came in 1848 more than three-fourths of the infantry and 
one-half of the artillery were disbanded. In 1855 the infantry 
and cavalry were increased and no material c was made in 
the artillery. When the war commenced in 1861 the infantry was 
largely increased and the artillery only increased by one regi- 
—_, and no material change has been madein the artillery since 
that time. 

In 1866 thecavalry was increased from 6 to 10 regiments and the 
infantry from 18 to 45 regiments, but no increase was made in the 
number of artillery regiments. 

One reason for this no doubt has been that officers who became 
distinguished as volunteers in the war desired appointments in 
the Army, and as they had nearly all served in the infantry or 
cavalry, efforts were made to unduly increase those arms in pro- 
portion to the artillery. In 1870 the infantry was reduced from 
45 to 25 regiments. 

To-day the relative strength of the three arms is 4,313 artillery, 
6,611 cavalry, and14,025infantry. This includes both officers and 
enlisted men, 

ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY REGIMENTS SHOULD BE REORGANIZED. 

Now, for the last fifteen years svery message of the President 
and every recommendation of the Secretary of War have urged a 
reorganization, and especially urged an increase in the artillery; 
and we have been told by the Commanding General, and were told 
by the gentleman from New York this morning, a son of one of 
the most.scientific men, in a military sense, that this country has 
ever produced, that the number of artillery necessary to man tho 
forts for the defense of New York is at least 5,000, and those nec- 
essary to man all the forts now being constrncted in the United 
States can not be less than 24,000. 

Mr, BELKNAP. Will the gentleman pardon me? That 24,0 
is on a war basis, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, that is on a war basis: ind 
so the 5,000 men that would be necessary to man the forts of 
New York would be on a war basis. In the Fifty-first Congress, 

ursuant to a recommendation from the War tment, this 

ouse passed a law to increase the artillery. The Senate reported 
favorably, but the bill was amended with a provision for reorgan- 
ization and increase of the are 
mh. oe . The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
e ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, [ move thatthe time 
of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. I want to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the tleman from Alabama be 
extended five minates, Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
how many artillerymen and infantrymen it would take to defend 
all of our coast? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. In the time of war, I say, of artil- 
leryzaen, about 26,000. The infantry is not a matter toconcern us. 
We have sy ee our country a most perfect infantry organ!- 
zation, and I do not hesitate to say that an organization newly 
formed, with one well-drilled West Point man, could be made a 
good yew eg in less than one month. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These 24,000 artillerymen provided 
for are only to defend the fortified towns on the coast? 

Mr. W. ER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What about the unfortified towns; 
why could not they come in on the unfortified towns as well? 

. WHEELER of Alabama. Our fortified towns are not on 
= poe aie Sig eee a aa fleet to come to anchor — 
ir are ew points upon our coast where 

a large fleet could paccemitaliy iad. rs 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. not General Ruggles say that it 
would take 346,000 troops to defend the fortified towns? 
Mr. WHEELER of He ht possibly have used 


os Sea. If we had a war, we would have 346,000 men un- 
der arms in less than a month. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They would not know how to load a 
cannon, 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. That is the very point I have 
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tae Mie compote well Scie infantry orgusianions 
ne Sout the U matte onan tally 


bo know an about the use of the present superior cannon 
Which in future will be the artillery 
I think th 
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companies, each company being 250 strong. The captain is 
mounted like a field officer. The company is divided into three 
platoons, each of which iscommanded by a lieutenant, who, under 
the orders of the captain, has complete tactical and administra- 
tive control. 

It would be much better for this company to be called a bat- 
talion and be commanded by a field officer. The platoons should 












now is; is to say, in oo to the of the in- | be called companies and be commanded by captains. In Germany 
fantryand cavalry. Ithink ae the ba organiza- | the battalion consists of 4 companies, its aggregate strength being 
tion should be adopted for our * 1,000 men. The German regiment has 3 battalions. My idea is 





If I were going to organize infantry to fight to the best advan- 
tage in battle with the — superior arms, I would have the 
regimentconsist of one colonel, three lieutenant-colonels, adjutant, 
Guarternikster, and co ry, the usual noncommissioned staff, 
twelve companies, each consisting of a captain, lieutenant, first 
sergeant, six or seven sergeants, and about fifty or sixty men. 
Lieutenant-colonels would command a battalion of four companies, 
the sergeants, under the direction of the captain and lieutenant, 
to have actual command of six or eight men. 

They could command these men effectively in battle, and even 
when the noise of battle was too great for any verbal commands 
to be given, the orders of the captain could be sufliciently indi- 
conel So Saas Daley Sans Se be aids Seamed hen 

uestion of organization and tactics ought arranged a 
hoard of officers who have had actual and extensive experience 
in battle. Every officer who served in the war will admit that 
under the old organization it was very difficult for captains to 
exercise control or influence over a company of seventy or a 
hundred men in the critical and supreme moments when the heat 
and noise of battle was the greatest. The superior field guns we 
= have will make a change in the artillery arm advanjageous 
and—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am ee for information, and 
some other men here are as ignorantasilam. How long has it 
been since this new-fashioned regiment has been got up that the 
chairman [Mr. Hutt] was talking about a little while ago? 

IMPROVEMENTS IN ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We find that during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages and immediately following that period 
the tendency was in this line. 

The tendency was to organize ee Ay battalions, so they 
could be more easily commanded. armies of Maurice of 
Nassau (1584-1609) were divided into organizations quite similar 
to battalions. 

The Dutch battalion of that time consisted of 250 musketeers 
and 250 pikemen, the former on the flanks and the latter on the 
center. Inthe Thirty Years’ Warthe army of Gustavus Adolphus 
was divided into regiments of one battalion each, the battalion 
being com of eight companies, each consisting of 72 musket- 
eers and 54 pikemen. In the time of Turenne (1643-1665) battal- 
ions and regiments were crganized into brigades, and the brigades 
were grouped into divisions. 

In the wars of Frederick the Great (1740-1763) the Prussian in- 
fantry was ized in battalions of ten companieseach. Fred- 
erick's army did not contain either divisions or brigades, but was 
organized in two wings, each wing com of a certain number 
of battalions. At the nning of the Revolution French 
henna consisted of ten companies, two of which were skir- 
mishers, 

At the battle of Castiglione the infantry was organized in what 
was called demibrigades, each brigade being composed of three 
battalions and each battalion having eight companies. 

At the battle of Ansterlitz, December 2, 1805 and following, the 
battalions numbered about 500 men; sometimes they were a little 
larger: but during most of the battles of Na the battalions 
were less than 500 strong more frequently than they were over 
that number. é 

At Rivoli the French battalions only averaged about 300. In 
many of Napoleon's battalions we find that the flank companies 
were detached and grouped into several battalions, so that none 
of the battalions had more than six companies. 

We originally obtained all of our ideas upoa military affairs 
from France. The reason was that Mr. Jefferson employed 
French officers to come here; and we had a kindly feeling toward 
France on acconnt of her hel usin the Revolution, and there- 


that a regiment should consist of 3 battalions of 4 companies each, 
and the companies should be kept up to about 50 or 60 men. 

Mr. C K of Missouri. Has this organization which the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. HuL.] has talked about—this 
new arrangement cf a regiment—ever been tried in actual war? 

Mr. WHEELER of Ala . Oh, yes; we had it imperfectly 
during the war of 1861-1865. Many of our volunteer regiments 
were organized in that way. Then, of the regular regiments, 
from 10 to 18 were organized on the system of 8 companies to a 
battalion; but as the companies were not full there were very 
seldom. more than 6 companies to a battalion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the war of 1866 the three-battalion or- 

ion was used; alsoin 1870, in the Turkish-Russian war, and 
in the Servian-Bulgarian war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was it used in the Franco-Prussian 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On which side? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. On both. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I think every European army 
now has that system, but it is by no means perfect. It conld be 
vastly improved upon. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. In view of the fact that the Indian 
wars are over and we do not need infantry on the frontier any 
longer, would it not be good policy to change infantry regiments 
inte artillery regiments, instructing the men and officers in the 
use of artillery? They could easily be converted again into in- 
fantry regiments if the need should arise. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman that 
all of the artillery regiments are now instructed in infantry tactics, 
and they can be made just as efficient infantry troops as the in- 
fantry themselves. But the infantry are not instructed in ar- 
tillery warfare. The officers have grown up in connection with 
infamtry duty and some of them have grown old in that service; 
they are not men who will readily take hold of and study the 
science of artillery. 

Takea iment of infantry, with its colonel, lientenant-colonel, 
majors, and captains, who have been for thirty years in that duty, 
all of them to be retired soon, and those men are not going to 
study a new profession. They would make very inferior artillery. 
The only way to have superior artillery is to reorganize the artillery 
we have and put into the regiments the superior, educated artil- 
lery officers now in the service. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. How many battalions did Wheeler's cav- 
alry regiment have during the war? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The law authorizing the organi- 
zation of troops in the Confederacy provided for ten companies to 
each regi t of cavalry and the same for each regiment of infan- 
try. e@ generally divided a cavalry regiment into five squad- 
rons, each squadron being commanded by the senior captain. In 
1863 I recommended a change, but it was never carried out. 

e the hammer fell. } 
. BLAND. I ask unanimons consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama be allowed five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAINES. there any provision in this bill for repairing 
the fort at Fortress Monroe? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The Army appropriation bill 
never provides for repairs of fortifications. All appropriations for 
the construction and repairs of fortifications are provided for in 
the fortification bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the fortification bill? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; all appropriations for con- 
struction and repairs of fortifications are in the fortification bill. 

Mr. GAINES. 1 would like the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 






































































fore we adopted her tactics dotting an “i” or crossing | HvuLL] to answer, if he can, this question: Does this bill provide, 
ant. and if not, what bill will or does provide, for the repair of the fort 
The t organization of our infantry is very similar to what | down at Fortress Monroe? 







Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have just stated that for re- 
ge the fort the appropriation would be in the fortification 
, but it is different about repairs of buildings in fortifications; 
for repairs of the buildings the provision would be in this bill. A 
sum generally something less than a million dollars has been 
ppeaty appropriated for barracks and quarters. It is used as 
First. For repair of buildings at established military posts. 
Second. For rent and hire of such buildings as are necessary, 


it has been for nearly a century, and our tactics were for years 
taken from the French. We now are un Rano onmenomar 
from the Germans. There is much in system to commend. 
They pay less attention to ceremony and will not allow any ma- 
ae which are simply for show to interfere with rapidity of 
on. 
In the Danish cam of 1864 the Prussians, whom we now 
call Germans, for the first time their battalion 
system. I do not think itis best. It consists of four very large 
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including offices, storehouses, etc., recruiting stations, rent of 
ground for summer cantofiments, etc. 

Third. Construction of temporary buildings. 

Fourth. For batracks and quarters for troops and storehouses 
for the safe-keeping of military stores. 

Fifth. For labor and other proper expenditures in connection 
with the foregoing. 

In some instances the Army appropriation bill has directed that 
a certain amount should be expended for certain specified work. 

The sundry civil bill has generally provided for the establish- 
ment of new posts and for the construction of buildings at and 
the enlargement of such military posts as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War may be necessary, and the funds are spent 
accordingly. 

Mr. HULL. I desire just a moment. I do not want to take 
any time of the gentleman from Alabama, because he is giving 
the House valuable information. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL. There is in this bill an oreceranare of $750,000 as 
a lump sum which the War Department distributes for the repair 
of all posts, the building of new quarters, and the taking care of 
them. That appropriation would cover the repair of the _ 
proper; but any repair of the fortification would come out of the 
appropriation in the fortification bill. 

fr. GAINES. Irose for the purpose of calling attention to this 
matter. That fort at Fortress Monroe can be knocked down with 
asledge hammer. . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I can not agree with the gentile- 
man about that. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly we ought to tear that fort down or 
build it up to a better condition than it isin now. In its present 
condition it simply lulls us into a state of false security. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing 
about which there is more error provailing than this idea that 
these forts can be knocked down with a sledge hammer. 

Mr. GAINES. The bricks are actually falling out of the wall 
there, and the holes are large enough for a cow to walk between 
the mouth of cannon and the sides of the portholes. This is no 
oxageetion, gentlemen. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have been there, and I have 
not seen holes of that sort., 

Mr. GAINES. Iwas there last summer, and saw the holes 
with my own eyes. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is true that the present method 
of building forts is far superior to the fortress to which the gen- 
tleman refers, but it has become customary lately in speaking of 
these things to be rather extreme. I have seen it stated in news- 
papers that the present system of fortifications, the old system, is 
absolutely werthieus; that such fortifications are merely traps, in 
which the soldiers will all be killed as soon as guns are put 
against them. 

FORTRESS MONROE AND LIKE STRUCTURES. 

Now, [ask gentlemen to recollect that Fort Sumter was just 
one of those forts. It was bombarded by hundreds of guns for 
three days. The fort was badly defaced, but not a single man 
was killed, and but one man, named John Swearer, a workman, 
was wounded, In other words, it afforded a protection to them. 

While saluting the United States colors, after the surrender of 
the fort, a gun was prematurely discharged, one soldier being 
killed and five wounded. Asa result of the bombardment there 
were practically no casualties. The barracks in the fort were de- 
stroyed by fire, but the walls were practically uninjured, and the 
fort was in comparatively good condition when evacuated. 

You recollect in Alexandria, where the English bombarded forts 
of the same character, a bombardment which was one of the most 
severe that has been known within the last thirty years, the losses 
were comparatively small, and this, too, in the face of the fact 
that many of the guns employed by the English were equal to 
those now in use, The best information as to the c ties of 
the Egyptians places it at about 168 killed and 850 wounded. The 
casualties in the British fleet were 6 killed and 27 wounded. The 
number of men in the forts was ver at. 

Lieut. Commander C, F. Goodrich, United States Navy, in his 
— page 89, in speaking of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
said: : 

From the best sources of information accessible it is gathered that the de- 
fenses contained legs than 2,000 artillerists. Of infantry and of civilian vol- 
unteers there was no lack. 

Lieut. Charles C. Rogers, United States Navy, witnessed this 
bombardment, and he estimated the entire Egyptian force at from 
7.000 to 8,000 men, but I do not think they could all have been in 


_ the forts. In one of the small forts which had 150 men more than 


half were said to have been killed or wounded, I repeat that in 
this bombardment the English had very superior guns. At Fort 
Jackson, in 1862, the guns were the best then in use, the bom- 
bardment was very heavy. and the casualties in the fort very few. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does not that show, General, that the big guns 
scare more people than they kill? [Laughter.] 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Oh, well, they do kill people, 
But what I am ee to illustrate is, that forts like Fort. 
ress Monroe, while very inferior to the character of forts we are 
now constructing, are very far from worthless and will answer 
a good —— until we can construct better ones. I do not 
wish to be understood that the old-style forts have always sus. 
tained but small losses when severely bombarded. 

When the guns are sufficiently strong to practically demolish 
such forts, the casualties would be, and always have been, very 
severe, and it must also be explained that the guns used by the 
Confederates upon Fort Sumter and by the Federals at Fort 
Jackson were by no means of the same character as those whic) 
will in future be used in warfare. And the fact that the power 
of the guns has been so vastly increased is the principal reason 
why we have been compelled to change the character of our forti- 
fications. 

THE ARTILLERY ARM OF THE SERVICE. 

Now I want to say a word about the artillery branch of the 
service. At my request the War Department have prepared state- 
ments regarding the personnel of this branch of the service. [t 
showed that nearly all the offtcers of this branch of the Arny, 
with rare exceptions, were graduates of the Military Academy, 
and most of them in this branch of the service were high grai- 
uates. They were the choice men of the Academy. 

These men are now studying the science of we. and they 
are becoming thoroughly informed in regard toit. But there is 
one thing that some — do not seem to realize about an 
army. The spirit of the army is worth more, to make it efficient, 
than anything else or than all other things combined. Break 
down the spirit and you have no army. The of the world 
has shown, experience has taught, that to have a country that is 
a and respected you must have an army with the spirit of 
soldiers. 

Theinformation I have from the War Department shows that 
artillery officers, besides being nearly all —— of the Acaid- 
emy, have had much longer service for their rank than the officers of 
cavalry and infantry, four of them who served during the war be- 
ing still lieutenants, 

e data taken from the Army Register of this year show the 
following with regard to the three arms of the service: 


1. Of the 250 captains now inservice in the infantry arm, 100 served during 
the war, or 40 per cent. 
2. Of the rst lieutenants now in service in the infantry arm, 2 served 
Gusts the war, of two-thirds of 1 per cent. 
8. Of the 60 captains now in service in the artillery arm, 87 served during 
the war, or Gly per cent. 
Of the rst Heutenants now in service in the artillery arm, 4 served 
during the war, or 3yy per cent. 
5. Of the 120 cap now in service in the cavalry arm, 14 served during 
the war, or It per cent. 
6. Of the 140 first Meutenants now in service in the ca arm, none 
served during the war. No second lieutenants of infantry, ry, or cay- 
now in the Army served d the war. 
. Of the 891 officers now in the try arm, 508 were graduated from the 
ey, Academy, or 57g pet cent. 
8. Of the 287 officers now in the artillery arm, 236 were graduated from the 
—_——, Academy, or Sr per cent. 
9. OF the 0 icers now in the cavalry arm, 341 were graduated from tho 
Mili cademy, or 782%, per cent. 
10. The average class standing of the 508 graduates now in the infantry 
arm, at the time of uation, was ; 
236 graduates now in the artillery 


was . 
12, © average stan oO $41 graduates now in the cavalry 
arm, at the time of 


uation, was \ 

18. The recomme: of the board for the acientific arms—! 
mean those corps other than the cavalry and infantry—in the cases of the 58 
graduates of the infantry arm was— 

For oe WUD is ndcewanhiend ccithak Shad bawcedeabedh gedepe Dedetnbbootenccdbbces.- 3 
FOP CPUBRBOG oc cen ein oc nn cece ncescees csccan weshes sabectootacenseces coos ce.--- 10 
EE I is ea ike tice dncenneten vers cgeescbhen hahiieaimiian dines oc-- & 


14. The like recommendation of the academic board in the cases of the 2% 
graduates of the artillery arm was— 
Fr Onginoers -...... 2.22. ---- sees sane cn cene enue oo: scipdeewsececces conees ---- 3 
POP OPERANGS ..... co scne cone cave cocesocesccscocene dessebee Lseweadencactinss ce oe OC 


15. The like recommendation of the academic board, in the cases of the +! 
graduates of the cavalry arm, was— 


For engineers 


OS GRGRONOR, onc ctdataniiend «ncudseubhaivaben concetbawabénetibes sadunh sacs: Iv 

OE OIE oaks <hssth Ga Saks nocund p Oercdlovesiitndacdi Wee etasinsdessces .--- 13 

v a first recommendation of the academic board is given in each case, 
Pp 


© year 1883 the Academic Board recommended for“ infantry-cavalry;" 
commencing with 1884, its recommendations were for “ cavalry-infantry.” 

It will be seen that only 1 in 50 of the graduates in infantry was 
recommended for the ce corps, and only 1 out of 6 for the 
artillery. Of the cavalry graduates, only 1 out of 20 was recom- 
mended for the ordnance and less than half the whole number for 
the artillery; while in the artillery much more than one-third 
were recommended for the ordnance and more than two-thirds 
were recommended for the artillery. 

PRESENT NECESSITIES FOR COAST DEFENSE. 

This shows that the uates of the academy in the artillery 
service attained a much higher standing than those in other arms, 
and it shows that owing to the peculiar and faulty organization 
of the “poe | have fallen far behind the cavalry and in- 
fantry in rapidity of promotien. There are, however, other very 
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strong reasons why the relative strength of the artillery should 


be r than itis. I mean that in reorganizing the Army the 
pro on of artillery should be increased. ' 

By the ist of July of the present year there will be mounted 323 
guns and mortars. 


The following shows the number of men required for the serv- 
ice of each gun in each of the different classes of guns, etc., form- 
ing our armament: 


Men. 

IDFR TION ona cc necc cen n cc ecnn casewn coccce soncceseceueccescecccoccecesencen 5 

Sipch rite ics easy edocscennenccusesenewens contapebvoewutsesotocosecccosees cneess 2 
nc rifle Oe Re ee Ree eRe eee RRR REE EEe ROR eee eee em nee eee eee 

Sp ae cieathetictrindnini dninhantteryandinmiehnied dite anenguapininatiine 30 


We have all told in the seacoast batteries of the present five 
regiments of artillery, 3,250 men, in round numbers. That is, we 
have an average of 10 men per gun, supposing our men to have no 
other duties to perform, such as , fatigue, cooking, and the 
thousand and one other duties calling for details from the bat- 
teries. In other words, if we could put every man at the guns, 
we would have on an average only 10 for each piece. 

The proposed change in the ery organization, if they were 
all used as seacoast artillery, would raise the average to 15 men 

r gun. 

Pio Gerimatiy the artillery ona e footing is 72,598, and cav- 
alry only 67,518. In Italy the artillery is 35,503, and the cavalry 
26,832. In England the artillery is 18,360, and cavalry 15,232. In 
France the artillery and cay are about equal in number, 
while here in this country we have ten regiments of cavalry and 
only five of artillery. e@ superior guns we now have require 
very skillful management. I think as a rule the artillery should 
be organized so that each gun should be under the control of a 
commissioned officer, and a battery of six guns should be com- 
manded by a field officer instead of a captain. - 

The ee . The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama be permitted to conclude his remarks. He has been inter- 
a a Fe deal. 

eC RMAN. 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I shall occupy the attention of 
the House only long enough to explain points which have been 
suggested by my fellow-members. 

ow, the gentleman from Kansas suggests that you should in- 
crease the artillery force by taking two of the infantry regiments 
and making them artillerymen. I do not think that would be 
judicious. I think it would result in having two regiments that 
could by no possible means accomplish the work intrusted to them 
and would add very little to the strength and efficiency of the ar- 
tillery arm of the service. It would a injure one branch of 
the service without benefiting the other. e would have to place 
these superb new inventions of artillery warfare in the hands of 
officers and men whose lives had been devoted to infantry duties 
and who were totally uninformed as to the practice and science of 
artillery. It requires more than ordinary talent and a great deal 
of practical experience to manage properly the new artillery arms. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ill the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

ou can not make artillerymen 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tof two tatoo seni * d h lish 
out 0 nfantry ents, how do you hope to accomplis 
this result out of men who have not been in the Army at all? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The bill provides that the new 
regiments shall be created by promoting o now in the artil- 
lery. At present the officers of an artillery ent are 1 colonel 
1 hevtenant-colonel, 8 majors, 12 captains, 26 first and 13 second 
lientexants. The bill proposes to reduce the first lieutenants in 
all these regiments to 14 and the second lieutenants to12. The 
consequence would be that the proposed seven regiments of artil- 
lery would only-have 21 more officers than are now in the five 
regiments. The passage of that bill would promote men to cap- 
tains who served during the war. a are old men, grand- 
fathers, old and gray, and they are still lieutenants in an arm of 
the service of the highest scientific character. One result would 
be to promote these deserving men in this branch of the service. 
Now, to continue that state of things as it exists there breaks 


down the t of the Army. 

Mr. C K of Missouri. Have not we now as large a military 
establishment as we had ten or fifteen years ago, when we were 
carrying on a ual warfare with the Indians? 


Mr. of Alabama. The Army now is very nearly 
what it was ten or fifteen ago. 
: a CLARK of Stiecourl Ia tare any necessity for such force, 


Mr. WHEELER of I am not arguing 


for a 


Alabama. 
Army. My contention is that oursnall 
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so as to give it the highest efficiency possible and make it always 
ready for action. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). 
but once in three or four years. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We must havean army; that is 
essential. One purpose of a regular army is to enable officers to 
become thoroughly proficient in military duties and make the 
army a model for other military organizations throughout the 
country. 

We are teaching military tactics to our young men in many of 
our colleges in all parts of our country; and, as I said in the be- 
ginning of my remarks, in case of war these graduates of military 
colleges would become officers of volunteers, would take raw vol- 
unteer regiments, organize them, drill them, train them, and 
make them efficient for service in the field. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. * Under the policy of the Government, are not 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery officers taught in all the dif 
ferent branches of the service? That is to cay, are not the infantry 
officers sent to the artillery and cavalry schools, and so with the 
officers of every branch of the service? There area schoo! in Kan- 
sas; also one at Fortress Monroe; and my understanding is, with- 
out being exact, that the officers are sent to these institutions 
after they have been assigned to the regiments, so as to enable 
them to familiarize themselves not only with the arm to which 
they are actually assigned but also with all other branches of the 
service. 

Mr. GAINES. That is so. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
taken. The artillery school at—— 

Mr. SAYERS. If the gentleman will allow me to finish my 
statement, appropriations are made every year for the support of 
the cavalry school in Kansas, and also of the artillery school at 
Fortress Monroe, and I have heard that some officers are sent toa 
torpedo station on our northeastern coast. 

r. WHEELER of Alabama. My friend from Texas is correct 
with regard to the United States engineer school at Willets Point. 

That school was originally established for the instruction of 
junior engineer officers in torpedo service, submarine mining, etc.; 
but as in time the facilities at the school were so increased as to 
admit of the instruction of a limited number of lieutenants of the 
line in addition to those of the engineers, and as such instruction 
of line officers was regarded as promising great advantage to the 
service, the practice of detailing a limited number of lieutenants 
from regiments for a course at the schoo! was commenced in 1881, 
and has been continued since. 

The average number of lieutenants thus detailed for instruc- 
tion annually since 1881 is about six. The number has been in- 
creased to ten. It is different with regard to the artillery school, 
Fortress Monroe, and the infantry and cavalry school, Fort Leav- 
enworth. The former is intended for the instruction of artillery 
officers and the latter for the instruction of infantry and cavalry 
officers, and no officers other than of artillery are under instruction 
at the artillery school and none other than of infantry and cavalry 
at the infantry and cavalry school. It is possible there may have 
been exceptional cases, as suggested by my friend from Texas. 

Mr. SAYERS. But is it not the rule? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No. 

Mr. SAYERS. Do we not make appropriations every year for 
that pur ? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We make appropriations, but 
the artillery shool at Fortress Monroe is composed almost entirely, 
and I think now entirely, of artillery officers. The infantry and 
cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth is attended only by infantry 
and cavalry officers at present. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
by the admission of the chairman of the committee we have a 
very large proportion of officers who are practically without any 
troops or posts of command. By the admission of the gentleman 
from Ala a (Mr. WHEELER] we are informed that many of 
these are young officers who are skilled in the use of artillery. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No; I did not say that. * The 
artillery have no surplus officers. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But many of theseare young officers, 
and you want to start with that class of young officers, those who 
can instruct in the use of artillery. Now, it has been admitted, 
and nobody can deny it, that we have no particular use for our 
infantry regimerts. Weneed artilleryregiments. Now, theonly 
thing that stands in the way of changing two regiments of infan- 
try into two regiments of artillery, because we need them, is the 
fact that some old and superannuated officers are at the head of 
those regiments. That being so, why would it not be economy— 
and I take it the gentleman from Alabama, being a Democrat, is 


ways—— 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Iam always for economy. My 
record has been unvarying on that point. 


They have not been used 


I think the gentleman is mis- 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas (continuing). In favor of an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. Why would it not 
be a matter of economy to put those officers on the retired list 
dnd then proceed to reorganize two regiments in the way I sug- 
rest? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not want to increase the 
retired list any more than is absolutely nécessary. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman is a military man of large ex- 
perience, and I wish to put this question to him: Here.is a class 
of cadets graduating at West Point. They are allowéd to seléct 
the various branches of the service to which they will be at- 
tached 

Mr. STEELE. Sometimes. 

Mr. COX. Will you allow me to interrupt you? 

Mr. SAYERS. I hope the gentleman will allow me to finish 
my statement. 

Mr. COX. Of course I want the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. SAYERS. They are allowed to select the various branches 
of the service to which they will be attached, subject to the con- 
dition that those who stand highest are to have the preference. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr.SAYERS. Now, these officers gointo the different branches 
of the service. Do you not think it would bea good policy that 
each officer, while young, should be educated in every branch of 
the service? He is educated in every branch of the service at 
West Point, and why not continue this general education? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, The policy I urge would brin 
about, in a measure, that state of affairs, because if you do as al 
European countries are doing, increase the relative proportion of 
artillery, these artillerymen are instructed thoroughly, just as 
thoroughly in infantry, and in their duties connected with light 
artillery they are instructed in a way that would, in a measure, 
make them efficient in cavalry. 

In the German, French, and some other European armies they 
have what is called the staff corps. The officers of that corps are 
detailed to serve as staff officers for certain periods, and then for 
certain periods they are detailed to serve in each of the three 
arms. It is from this corps that most of the generals are taken. 

Mr. HULL. I should like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
about how much more time he thinks he will want? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have not and shall not ask for 
any extension. I have only endeavored to reply to inquiries pro- 
pounded to me. 

Mr. HULL. I asked leave that the gentleman have time to 
finish his remarks because I wished him to have time to express 
his views; but this kind of a running debate may continue for a 
week. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I understood the gentleman to 
ask that my time be extended for five minutes to enable me to 
reply to questions. 

Mr. HULL. Oh, no; I asked that the gentleman have time to 
completg his remarks. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Then after I answer a question 
which a gentleman wishes to ask me I shall not need any further 
extension. 

Mr. HULL. I was anxious to give the gentleman from Ala- 
bama ample time, but this running debate can cover an indefinite 
time, and I should like to have the gentléman from Alabama in- 
dicate what time he desires. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I shall not need more than three 
minutes longer. 

Mr. HULL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I wish to ask the gentleman a question, inas- 
much as I understand from him that one of the chief necessities 
of keeping up the military is in order to haye officers properly 
schooled to take charge of a voluntary army if necessary. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; that is one of the necessi- 
ties. It will never do for a great nation like this to be deficient in 
skilled officers to comnrand our armies, corps, divisions, and 
brigades in case war is thrust upon us. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Well, then, if that is the chief purpose, will it 
not be practical for one-haif of our Army to play high private one 
day while the other half learns to be an officer, and then the other 
half the next day, and so on, vice Versa. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No; it will never do. It will 
never do to have a man a private one day and an officer the next 
day. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Then make it a three-year or five-year term. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The officers in an on must al- 
ways be superior to those whom they cominand. The idea that a 
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Now, I just want to close saying this: My whole 
was to show the importance of such reorganization as to make 
the Army we have, without increasing the exponen. 4 efficient as 
possible. The present organization does not do ‘he organi- 
zation recommended by the Secretary of War would tend in that 
direction without increasing the expense of the Army. There- 
fore I seized the opportunity to mae to the ers of some 

entlemen to state my views upon that subject, and I hope this 

ouse, when the time comes and the committee brings in a bill 
for the reorganization of the Army, will give it the consideration 
it deserves and do what they can to make the Army of our coun- 
try, as compared to the arnties of other countries, what our coun- 
oo is “ compared to other countries [Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause. 





Bankruptey Bill. 


SPEECH | 
HON. CHARLES L.- BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 17, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout theUnited States— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. Speaker: I fully appreciate the necessity that requires that 
a bankruptcy bill should es at this session of Congress which 
should provide for the relief of unfortunate debtors and at the 
same time be just to the creditors. I have hoped that there would 
be reported from the Committee on the Judiciary such. a bill on 
this subject as would command my support. The Senate bill 
known as the Nelson bill (and for which the Judi Committee 
of this House have reported this substitute, fashioned upon what 
is known as the Torrey bill), in my judgment, with a fewamen«- 
ments, would meet the demands of the country for bankruptcy 
legislation. 

ut this substitute upon which we are called to vote is unjust 
to the debtor, destroys the laws of the various States upon the 
subject of securing and collecting debts, creates new crimes and 
offenses, and will turn the collection of debts in the country over 
to the courts of the United States and place the power in the 
hands of the creditors to harass, oppress, and destroy the debtors. 
To such a measure I can not give my support, much as I desire a 
bankruptcy bill which will relieve the Fatetaned debtors of the 
country. 

I Sane that there are in the district in which I live, and which I 
have the honor to a upon this floor, numbers of good men, 
my constituents and friends, who have been financially over- 
whelmed in the last few years, to whom a bankruptcy bill, such 
as would enable them to surrender their poetry to their cred- 
itors and then be freed from the burden of ‘their debts, would be 
a great boon, because it would enable them to begin life anew 
and to add their industry, talents, and energies to the upbuilding 
of the communities in which they live. 

These unfortunate debtors have been overwhelmed in financial 
trouble, not on account of any fault of their own, not Seon 
of the failure of themselves to devote their en to their busi- 
ness, nor on account of any want of care and attention to their 
affairs, but by the force of circumstances over which og had no 
control. Their unfortunate condition is due, Mr. Speaker, to that 
financial distress and calamity which overspread the entire coun- 
try and which has destroyed the values of of every kine, 
because the legislation of the country and the policy 
adopted by Congress and carried ou the tion. for 
the past ten years destroyed one-half of the money which the peo- 
ple had before the fopielati on was enacted and the policy was 


adopted. 

My constituents and my friends have appealed to me, as they 
have appealed to other Representatives on this floor, to aid them, 
if I could do so, to pass a bankruptcy law that would relieve them 
that would enable them again to renew their energies in the 
g. 
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myself to vofe for a measure that 


subordinate officer is going to be superior to the one f in com- | afford the opportunity to those now in debt to be r et at 
mand will destroy the efficiency of any army on > idea | the samé time enacts upon the statute book a peri law 
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dom and the greatest talent of the whole world for three thou- 
sand years, and it will not do to violate any of the principles 
which govern military organizations, 
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bankruptcy _ oa hen first medion tained feat 

The ws when con no feature 
of volun bankruptcy. We find that as early as in the reign 
of Edward I, in 1305, laws were passed in England offering special 
remedies to merchants nst debtors, in 1542, during the 
reign of Henry VIII, the ¥v procedure was introduced. 
Lord Coke speaks about the ban picy law as having been of 
foreign origin, introduced into England for the pu of aiding 
in the collection of debts. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a pro- 
vision was introduced so that only merchants and traders could 


become bankrupt. ¥ ¥ 
In 1705, during the reign of Queen Anne, provision was made 
for the first time for the discharge of 


bankrupts a their ap- 
pearing and answering all questions truthfully. was the be- 
ginning of the feature which relieved the bankrupt from his debts. 
In 1825, during the reign of George IV, the voluntary feature was 
introduced, and from that time on hensenptey was to be equally 
at the service of the debtor and the creditor. It became a method 
by which the poor but honest debtor might receive relief from his 
debt, even against the wishes of his tor. 

In 1861 the distinction between debtors and those who were 
traders and those who were not was done away with, and relief 
was given to any debtor who would deliver up his goods to his 
creditor in the ne pees. so that to-day the English 
bankruptcy law is applicable to all persons, and to disch every 
debt may be procured in a voluntary as well as an involuntary 
proceeding. 

Mr. Matliso m, in the Federalist, declared that a system of na- 
tional bankruptey was both proper and expedient, the theory of 
the bankruptcy law being that wheuever an unfortunate debtor 
is unable to pay his debts in full it is not just that one or a few 
of his creditors should be paid in full and others receive nothing, 
but that his estate should be divided ratably amongst them, and 
that if the debtor is unfortunate, and honestly so, and delivers 
all to his creditors, it is only proper that he should be permitted 
to begin life anew freed from his old debts. 

This is done, not with any disregard for contract debts, which 
are held sacred by the Constitution, but is justified on the theory 
that every member of society is needed and that if the person 
whois at the mercy of the creditor, weighted down with debt, is 
freed from his Sorkin he may retrieve his reputation and become 
a valuable member of society, whereas if his i and acqui- 
sitions are always to be the prey of the voracious creditor he will 
not be to work and acquire properly the earnings. 

The various States have passed and have in force laws npon the 
subject of insolvency and insolvent debtors; but since the de- 
United States made in the case 


cision of the ee Courtof the 
of Sturgiss vs. Crowninshield (4 Wheaton, 148) no State can 
relieve the debtor of his debt, even after he delivered up all 
— Ee 
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re law which we had in this pene ae 
passed in 1800. It contained a provision for involuntary - 
ruptcy only, and continued in force only two years. 

The next law was in 1840, following the panic of 1837. 
That panic, as is well known, was caused by the contraction of the 
currency, forced by the action of the United States Bank in call- 
ing in its loans to retaliate upon the people for the action of 
President Jackson, who had tled and strangled that great 
money monopoly = refusing to ae the bill to recharter it 
and by removing the deposits. law contained both a volun- 
tary and an involuntary feature, but it became so unpopular, 
raised so much o ition and indignation at the hands of the 
people, that it was immediately repealed. 

It has been a by some that a bankruptcy bill which did 
not contain both the voluntary and involuntary features would 
not comply with ers of the Constitution which permits 
Congress to pass nniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy. An 
investigation of this subject will show that when the act of 1840 
was introduced, and afterwards passed, an effort was made to 
pass &@ law which contained only a provision for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, and we find the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Webster; Mr. Clay,of Kentucky; Mr. Crittenden, from Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Calhoun, from South Carolina, and other great states- 
perf onto a bill which provided only for voluntary bank- 

y- 

On the 18th of May, 1840, Mr. Webster addressed the Senate 
upon the bankruptcy bill, a bill having been introduced estab- 
lishing a uniform system of bankruptcy; and this bill and other 
bills upon the subject having been referred to the Judiciary Com- 

uittee, that committee reported to the Senate a bill which pro- 
vided for voluntary bankruptcy only. It contained no provisions 
by which creditors on an alleged act of bankruptcy might proceed 
against their debtors with a view to subject them and their prop- 

It not look to the coercion 
\ of his debtor into involuntary bankruptcy. 

This was the first time that this characteristic of a bill on the 

subject of bankruptcy had been introduced which only 
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an involuntary feature, and in that respect it differed from the 
former bankrupt laws of the United States and from the English . 
bankrupt laws. The bill asit came from the committee provided 
for voluntary bankruptcy only; it was supported by Mr. Webster, 
and he, in his speech on the 18th of May, discussed distinctly the 
proposition: 


ongress pass a law providing for voluntary cases only; that is, cases 


Can C 
in which the proceedings originate only with the debtor himself? 


On this subject he declared: 
The bill which has been reported by the committee provides for voluntar 


panbreptcies only. It contains no provisions by which creditors on an al- 
e 
subject them and their property to the operation of the law. 
coercion by a creditor to make his debtor a subject of the law against his 


act of bankruptcy may proceed against their debtors with a view to 


It looks to no 


will. This is the first characteristic of the bill, and in this respect it certainly 
differs from the i bankrupt laws of the United States and from the 
upt laws. 

he bill, too, extends its provisions not only to those who, either in fact 
or in contemplation of law,are traders, but to all persons who declare them- 
selves insolvent or unable to pay their debts and meet their engagements, 
and who desire to assign their property for the benefit of their creditors. 
In this respect, also, it differs from the former law and from the law of 


agent. 
© questions, then, are two: 

First. Can Congress constitutionally pass a bankrupt law which shall in- 
clude other persons besides traders? 

Second. Can it pass a law providing for voluntary cases only; that is, cases 
in which the proceedings originate only with the debtor himself? 

But now, sir, I come to a very important inquiry. The Constitution re- 
eeees us to establish uniform lawson the subject of bankruptcy, if we estab- 
lish any. What is this uniformity, or in what is it to consist? The hon- 
orable gentleman says that the meaning is that the law must give a coercive 
power to creditors as well asa voluntary power to debtors; that this is the 
constitutional uniformity. 1 deny this altogether. No idea of uniformity 
arises from any such consideration. The uniformity which the Constitution 
requires is merely a uniformity throughout all the States. It is a local uni- 
formity and nothing more. The words are perfectly plain, and the sense can 
not be doubted. 

The authority is to establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. Can anything be clear-r? To be uniform is 
to have one shape, one fashion, one form; and our bankrupt laws, if we pass 
them, are to have one shape, one fashion, and one form in every State. If 
this be not so what is the sense of the concluding words of the clause, 
“throughout the United States?’ My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Crittenden] has disposed of this whole question, if there ever could be a ques- 
tion about it, by asking the honorable gentleman from New Jersey what 
“uniform” means, in the very same clause of the Constitution where the 
word is applied to rules of naturalization; and what it means in a previous 
clause, where it declares that “all duties of impost shall be uniform through- 
out the United States.” 


Again, on the 5th of June, 1840 (CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, volume 
8, page 444), Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, made a motion to strike ont 
the involuntary part of the bankruptcy bill. This motion was 
supported by Mr. Webster both in argument upon the floor of the 
Senate and by his vote, upon the subject of the constitutionality, 
as well as the justice and propriety, of a bill which provided only 
for voluntary ee In advocating the amendment offered 
by Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster said: 


It seems to be agreed by all the friends of any bankrupt bill that there 
shall be a provision for voluntary bankruptcy. The question now is, 
whether there ought to be also a compulsory power or a power on the part 
of creditors to subject their debtors in certain cases to the operation of the 


law. 

It is well known that the bill introduced by me contained such a power, 
and I should still prefer to retain it. But I do not think this of so much im- 
portance as some other plone, and I should cheerfully support a bill 
which did not contain it, if by so doing I could contribute to the success of 
the general measure. In truth, on this question and on many others my vote 
will be governed by a desire to make the bill acceptable to others. 

Now, sir, the argument for the compulsory clause is that without this 
power the creditors have no security; that the bill is a one-sided measure—a 
measure for the benefit and relief of debtors only, quite regardless of the 
just rights of creditors. AllthisIdeny. I maintain, on the contrary, not 
only that there is just security for the rights of creditors under the volun- 
tary part of the bill, but that that part, of itself and by itself, is of the high- 
est value arid importance to creditors. This proposition takes for granted, 
what [have no doubt will be found true, that persons in insolvent circum- 
stances will generally become voluntary bankrupts. And in the second 

I maintain that very, little value is added to the security of creditors 

the compulsory part of the bill. These are points on which I propose 

now particularly to address the Senate, and, with its patience, I hope to 
make them clear. 

The immediate motion before the Senate, Mr. President, does not justify 
a further extension of my observations on this part of the case. My object 
has been to prove that this bill is not one-sided, is not a bill for debtors only, 
but is what it ought to be,a bill making just, honest, and reasonable pro- 
visions for the distribution of the effects of insclvents among their creditors; 
and that the voluntary part of the bill alone secures all these princi 

ects, because, in the great and overruling motives of obtaining a di 
t holds out an inducement to debtors who know themselves to be iz 
to ork to stop seasonably, to assign honestly, and to conform in go 
to all the provisions intended for the security of their creditors. 


From i841 until 1867 we had no law upon the subject of 
bankruptcy. In 1867 a bankruptcy law was passed to meet the 
conditions that followed the destruction of property occusioned 
by the war of 1861 and to relieve distressed debtors who had 
been financially overwhelmed by the results of the war. I know 
something of administration of thatlaw. I know the records 
of the bankruptcy courts show that under this law as it was 
administered the estates of bankrupts were wasted; that both 
creditor and debtor were robbed by means of exorbitant fees of 
registers in bankruptcy and court costs and by the wasting of 
the estate in expenses. 

I know that men in my own State grew rich upon the fat fees 


yal ob- 
harge, 
vent 
i faith 


if 
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and plunder that they filched out of the estates of bankrupts 
ander that law. I can not, therefore, in the face of the history of 
the administration of these former laws, and the manner in which 
they have been enforced, and the demand of the people which has 
always followed for their repeal, support a measure having for 
its main purpose not the relief of unfortunate debtors, but the 
enforcement of the claims of the creditors against the debtors, 
and that, too, by new and harsh methods, which absolutely places 
the small retail merchant at the mercy of his wholesale merchant 
creditor. 

There are numerous objections to this bill, some of which I will 
undertake to state: 

SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE SUBSTITUTE. 

This substitute, in providing for proceedings against the debtors 
in the Federal courts, extends unduly the jurisdiction of those 
courts, destroys the jurisdiction of the State courts, destroys hon- 
est preferences made by honest debtors to secure their creditors 
for advances and loans, and will utterly put it out of the power 
of the friends of a debtor who may need financial assistance to 
render it to him unless the debtor is absolutely solvent at the time 
the security is given or preference made, 

At no time in the history of my State has it been regarded as 
wrong or fraudulent to honestly prefer one creditor over another. 
The law of Georgia has recognized this right of the debtor to pre- 
fer one creditor over another for a hundred years. The courts 
have uniformly sustained this right, and both good morals, con- 
science, and duty, as well as the law, uphold it. Wherever there 
has been a fraudulent preference of one creditor over another by 
an insolvent debtor in my State, the State law now amply provides 
for setting aside such preference. 

But this substitute, if passed, makes all preferences, whether 
honestly made or fraudulently made, void, the only test being 
whether the debtor was insolvent at the time the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were begun and whether the preference was made within 
four months prior thereto. Thusit would put it out of the power 
of the local banks or of the friends of the debtor, if he be a mer- 
chant or a trader, or, indeed, in such a position as would subject 
him to bankruptcy proceedings as provided in the billi—and all 
persons are subject to such proceedings, except (1) national banks, 
(2) a person engaged chiefly in farming or tilling the soil, and (3) 
wage-earners—to furnish financial assistance. 

So a person could be absolutely solvent, borrow money from his 
friends or from his local bank, give a preference to secure this 
debt, and yet if he becomes insolvent within four months there- 
after and was insolvent at the time the bankruptcy proceedin 
were begun against him,such a preference would be declared void 
and fraudulent. Looking at the past history of business affairs 
and the failures of business men in the past few years, we know it 
to be a sad fact that numbers have failed who were, less than four 
months before their failure, absolutely solvent and of whose 
solvency neither themselves nor the public had any doubt. 

To adopt this bill with this provision in it (and this is but a 
sample of the causes for involuntary bankruptcy which are con- 
tained in it) would in a few months shut up the doors of large 
numbers of small and worthy merchants who are honest and en- 
deavoring to carry on business honestly and faithfully, but who 
must have financial assistance from the local banks and their 
friends. It is not to be presumed that they can procure loans 
from local banks or from their friends if the security they shall 
give is to be declared void. 

The second ground for involuntary bankruptcy, as contained 
second, is the failure of a debtor to secure release of any property 
levied on under process of law for $500 or over, and the debtor 
shall fail to secure the release of such property levied on, 

In my State both real and personal property can be levied on 
by process of law. This may be done by anaskensele or by final 

orocesses on judgments rendered, either by mesne or final process. 

ery often the debtor can not contest the validity or justice of the 
claim of the alleged creditor until a levy is made. Andif heshall 
fail to relieve his property from levy, even though he deny the 
justice of the claim, and though in the case of his land being levied 
on it would not be necessary to replevin the property when he 
contests it, yet under this law he would be subject to be declared 
a bankrupt. 

This would create confusion in the administration of the laws 
in my State and be virtually a repeal of the State law and the 
practice in our State courts. 

For the first time in the history of bankruptcy legislation, cor- 
—, while they may not become voluntary bankrupts, may 

declared to be bankrupts in involuntary proceedings. 

Many of the great railroad companies of this country, as is 
shown by the history of receiverships for the past five years, went 
into the hands of a receiver not so much at the instance of their 
creditors as at the instance of the friendly bondholders and the 
friendly creditors, who were not so much interested in the col- 
lecting of their own debts as they were in oo these cor- 

rations, ‘‘ oe out” the minority stockholders, and pay- 
Ing off the floating in 





ebtedness by a certificate of insolvency and 


the sale of the property by a decree in chan for the purpose 
of reerpeatediion It is but reasonable to conclude that this new 
provision, heretofore unheard of in bankruptcy bills, is put in 
this substitute to enable these large corporations to =e their 
floating debts when the occasion arises with a bankruptcy cer- 
tificate, after they have been declared involuntary bankrupts by 
their favorite creditors. 


But, more than this, this court of bankruptcy is given the pow- 
ers of an inquisition, and the poor debtor, he been forced 
into bankruptcy and insolvency by his merciless creditor, is thus 


to be put upon the rack by his creditor and questioned and cross. 
questioned, and all his affairs laid bare and open to the world and 
made record of in the files of the court. 

And, in addition to this, if after going through such an inquisi- 
tion he may undertake within four months after he has been de- 
clared a bankrupt to change his location or residence and en- 
deavor to better his condition or start life anew, upon an affidavit 
by any party in interest—and every lawyer who has been engaged 
in a case by a creditor seeking to find assets of a debtor knows 
how easily such affidavits are obtained—a warrant may be issued 
for his arrest, and he is to be placed in the custody of a marshal 
and not permitted to go as a free man, but is to be under the mar- 
shal’s surveillance, and is watched like a thief and not even given 
a ‘‘ticket of leave.” I am not yet ready to put this disgrace upon 
the people I represent. 

In fact, this substitute undertakes to make criminals out of in- 
solvent people and to treat them as criminals, and to use the 
criminal laws of the United States and its processes to collect the 
debts for the creditor. This is evidenced by the fact that it pro- 
vides for extradition of those who have been declared bankrupts, 
‘*in the same manner in which persons under indictment are now 
extradited.” However unfortunate a man may be, whatever may 
be his losses in the financial world, I have not yet arrived at the 
stage when I am willing to declare that any man, because he has 
been overwhelmed in financial trouble and can not meet his obli- 
gations, is to be disgraced and branded both as a bankrupt and a 


criminal. 

In section 13, pa ph 3, of the substitute we find that a dis- 
charge will be refused in both voluntary and involuntary cases if 
the debtor ‘‘ has obtained property upon credit, which has not been 
paid for or restored at the time the petition is filed t him, 
upon a materially false statement in writing made by him to any 
person for the purpose of obtaining credit or being communicated 
to the trade, or from the persun from whom he obtained such 
“eae on credit.” 

This provision is evidently intended to make it a ground for 
refusing the discharge of the debtor, if the statements made, not 
— to the creditor but to the commercial agencies, such as Dun 
and Bradstreet, ‘‘are materially false,” and thus these commercial 
agencies, which are engaged in both reporting the condition of 
merchants and traders and collecting the debts for the creditor, 
will be made the great agencies to promote litigation, and their 
business will depend to a large extent upon the success in which 
they can show evidence to put the debtor in the power of the 
creditor. 

This provision does not provide that the statement must be fa! se 
and known to be false by the debtor when it is made, nor does 
it provide that the statement must be made for the purpose of 
procuring the goods by the false statement, and that the person 
making the statement must not have, at the time, intended to pay 
for the goods so purchased. If the statement finally turns out to 
be false, although the person making it may have believed it to be 
true at the time it was made, still a disch will be denied him. 

The well-known legal principle, in order for the vendor of goods 
to retake a sold upon the ground that a false statement 
has been e, is that the statement must not only be false, but 
must be known to be false by the purchaser at the time it was 
made, and must be made for the = of obtaining the goo:ls 
and with no intention to pay for them at the time on the part of 
the debior. Yet thecreditor under this bill, who could not retake 
the goods and recover them in a suit at law, will be permitted in 
a bankrupt court to defeat the discharge of his debtor, no matter 
how honest the debtor may be nor how honestly he may have 
been mistaken when he the statement. 

This bill a the law as it now exists and is administered 
in the courts of the United States and in the various State courts 
upon the subject of goods being fraudulently obtained by these 
statements as to the wealth and credit of the purchaser. Under 
this provision very few debtors who have purchased goods and 
who been rated by ’s and Dun’s agencies could pro- 
cure discharge without fierce litigation and contest and without 
— themselves charged and accused of obtaining goods )y 

aud. : 

But this bill destroys the ancient right, which has always been 
commended by the courts of all countries, of the debtor to com- 

romise with his creditor and buy his peace. While the bil! au- 


| horizes in section 11 compositions with his creditor, and permits 


him to offer terms of composition to his creditors and settle with 



























them, it can not be done until he has gone through an examina- 
tion in court and filed in court a schedule of his property 
and a list of his creditors required to be filed by a bankrupt. 

So that when a man is proceeded against, ae the great 
expense and annoyance to which he shall be put and subjected, 
knowing that tn ie business world the very and accusa- 
tion of being a bankrupt, if permitted to stand for a short while, 
would thus destroy his reputation and ruin his business and b: 
bankruptcy, he can not buy off his tors and those who are 
forcing him into bankruptcy until he has laid bare before the 
court and the world his business affairs. 

not permit a 


In addition to this, section 59, 8, does 
voluntary or involuntary petition to S Bietineed either by the 
petitioner or petitioners, or for want of prosecution, or by consent 
of parties, until after notice to the tors, that they may come 
in and hold the casein court. When oncea Federal court acquires 
jurisdiction, it is with reluctance it parts with the case. This law 
not only takes away from the debtor the right to compound with 
his oreliboeh, but after the creditor has gone into the bankrupt 
court and filed this petition against the debtor, it will not be per- 
mitted to be dismissed, even for want of prosecution, until either 
the court and these cies or the other creditors are invited to 
come in and prevent it, if they desire, and force the debtor to con- 
tinue in the bankrupt court. 

These are but a few of the many objections that exist to this 
bill to which I have been able to call the attention of the House 
in the brief time I have. 

Added to these objections is the unsurmountable objection 
Large to oe ; g the jurisdiction of pd stone agen 

s bill, in pro eee eae ebtors in the - 
eral courts, extends unduly the j ction of these courts and 
as I said, creates new felonies hitherto unknown in the Federal 
criminal jurisdiction for which to try the citizens of this Republic 
in the Federal courts. 

Standing here as a Democrat, believing that the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts should be curtailed rather than extended, Iam 
not ready to support this substitute which is offered for the Sen- 
ate bill. Iam not sonny Uy may Some to inaugurate a system of 
persecution as well as prosecution in the Federal court for new 
crimes which are made felonies, and which will be held in ter- 
rorem over the heads of unfortunate debtors by merciless credit- 
ors to force them to compromise and settlement, and oftentimes 
to the peresent of unjust demands. 

Mr. WART of New Jersey. Will the gentleman, from his 


historical knowledge on the subject of ee laws, state on 
this floor that a bankruptcy law without an involuntary clause 
rom fulfill the constituti vision that Congress shall pass 
- laws on the sub of bankruptcies”? 

Mr. BARTLETT. it would, and in that view I am 
sustained the ar ent of Mr. Webster, ust referred to 
made in 1840. But, Mr. 5 er, before I would vote for a bill 
- ae @ man in the custody of the United States mar- 
shal at the 


on or dictation of some commercial ae or 
some creditor who t think he had not complied with the law— 
before I would put the people whom I represent in the hands of 
the Federal court to be hounded down and prosecuted for new 
crimes, I yore t those people le on forever and for aye, 
without any aide) from their indebtedness. [Applause on 


the Democratic . 

Better had they go on without the hope or prospect of relief 
than that we should inaugurate a coe of bankruptey and place 
its enforcement in the hands of the Federal judiciary, and destroy 
eventually the liberties of the yom of this whole country. For, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe as Mr. Jefferson did when he declared that 
the Federal judiciary are the ‘subtle corps of sappers and miners, 
constantly working to undermine the foundations of our confed- 
erated fabric. Against this every man should raise his voice.” 

I believe, Mr. , that the recent history of the country, 
showing as it does the administration of quasi-criminal law, the 
enforcement of attachments for contempts, what is called a. 
ment by injunction by the courts, demonstrates that the Federal 
courts are not to be intrusted with goes powers nor their juris- 

e 


diction extended if the liberties of citizens are to be = gaan 
and remain inviolate. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, though there may have been within the last nine- 
ane 196,000 failures, invo: in amount something like 
$3,000,000,000, and although my own State has contributed to that 
amount $47,000,000, I shail not su this substitute for these 
and other reasons, some of which I havestated. Better to submit 


to ills of debt we now have and know of than to fly to others which 
will be and more burdensome. 


Mr. f , 2 
otha _ of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman an 

Mr. TLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. As I understand, the attack 


of the gen from is not against this bankruptcy 
nst the Federal judiciary 


“Mr. BART 
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of the committee, and I oppose extending the 
tion of the Federal courts, : 
frequently demonstrated, no longer ago than last year (and I 
have the decisions here), that the Federal courts do not respect 

the rights of the 
regard the laws of the States. I am not opposed to the voluntary 
feature of a bankruptcy bill, nor am I opposed to an involuntary 
feature when the causes for involuntary bankruptcy are founded 
upon actual fraud. 


—_— crimes, felonies punishable by imprisonment for two, four, 
or five 
(taking ut a single instance), a man may have made to Dun or 


he is to be denied a discharge; and not only that, but he may be 
taken before a Federal court away from his home and tried be- 
fore a Federal judge—with a jury, it is true; but what lawyer in 
modern times ever saw a criminal case tried in a Federal court 
when the judge was not both judge and jury, directing the verdict 
which is brought in, even against the will of the jury? 
know how it is in the gentleman’s State, but I know from expe- 
rience how it is in my own district. 


trial of such criminal indictment? 


recent] 
cases of bankruptcy and other judgments, as the law now pro- 
vides. I presume it would cover that. 
but I think the general statute might cover it; unless 
would lie under the general law, there could be nonein a criminal 
case arisin 


the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 





ferson on the 18th day of August, 1821, in a letter which he wrote 


to Mr. C. Hammond, to be found on page 216 of volume 7 of 
Jefferson's Life and Works: 
* * * Tt has long, however, been my opinion, and I have never shrunk 





. T am against both. I attack the substitute 
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wers and jurisdic- 
because, as we all know, it has been 












































































ple as they ought to do, and are quick to dis- 


But here it is proposed to create new definitions of fraud; make 


ears in the Federal penitentiaries. Because, forsooth 


t a statement that Dun or Bradstreet thinks is not true, 


I do not 


Mr. LINNEY. Does the bill provide for any appeal upon the 


Mr. BARTLETT. AsI now remember, it does not. 
Mr. LINNEY. It does not. 
Mr. BARTLETT. Ido not know that it does. 


I have not 
examined that part of it. i 


It provides for appeals in 


It does not do soin terms 
appeal 


under this bill. 
We should hesitate to further increase the powers and to extend 


Upon this subject I call attention to what was said by Mr. Jef- 


from its expression, that the cm of dissolution of our Federal Government 
is in the constitution of the Federal judiciary, an irresponsible body (for 
impeachment is scarcely a scarecrow) working like gravity, by night and 
by day, gaining a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its noise- 
less step, like a thief, over the field a. until all shall be usurped 
from the State, and the government of all bo consolidate with one. 

To this I am op . use when all government, domestic and foreign, 
in little as in great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it will render powerless the checks provided of one government on 
another, and will become as venal and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated. 

I commend to the Democrats of this House these words of this 


patriot and statesman. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


Bankruptcy Bill. 


SPEEOH 
HON. STANYARNE WILSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of Damkruptey throughout the United States 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no question that laws dealing 
with insolvency are peculiarly appropriate to this period and 
should be inseparable attendants upon the Pickwickian prosperity 
which now surrounds us, and the earnest solicitude with which 
it is regarded by its authors and prophets is best evidenced by 
their urgent insistence that this bill be enacted as soon as possible. 
The measure of their confidence in their boasted ‘‘ restored pros- 

rity ” - exposed by their haste to open the doors of courts of 
oi y. 

Is not consume the limited time at my disposal by entering 
upon a discussion of the problem whether we are really enjoy- 
ing a greater degree of prosperity since the election of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the enactment of the Dingley tariff than pre- 
viously. If prosperity is here it must be making its abode with 
the select and favored few, or else there is a widespread error all 
over the country as to its existence. Why all these desperate and 

tic efforts upon this floor, this much protesting, to establish a 
simple fact that should be self-evident if at all existing? 

The 125,000 souls in New England thrown out of employment 
by the shutting down of the cotton mills have at last elicited the 
confession that prosperity is not particularly rampant in those 
precincts. You may delude yourselves, but you can not delude 











wet 


see es ee 


ene 
i ere 


the people. Just take some farmer into your confidence and 
whisper in his ear that he is prosperous when he is getting 5 cents 
for his cotton, and you may perhaps come into possession of a 
sudden change of opinion. 

The Dingley tariff was never intended or expected to benefit the 
agriculturists of the country. Instead of making a greater mar- 
ket for them, opening to their products the ports and markets of 
the world, you cial your high-tariff wall around them in order 
that your manufacturers and trusts and combines might have no 
competition from abroad. Its enactment was properly received 
with shoutings of joy by the manufacturers, the bulls of Wall 
street, and the holders of sugar trusts and other stocks. 

Whatever prosperity has come is monopolized by those classes. 
The law was designed for the benefit of the few at the expense of 
the many, and it is meeting expectations. Reports of prosperity 
eome from them alone, not from the producers of the country. 
With one single exception, never in our history have they received 
so little for their products. 

The wheat growers of the West, because of the widespread crop 
failures of India, Australia, France, Russia, the Danubian prov- 
inces, and Argentina, have been the beneficiaries, not of favorable 
economic conditions, but of ghastly calamity; and even with that 
extraordinary condition of distress abroad, which can not be relied 
upon in future calculations, they realized only $7.45 an acre, 
whereas in 1872 they received $12.81 an acre. 

If their production in 1897 had been rewarded as it was in 1872, 
they would have realized over $800,000,000 more than they did. 
The farmers of the South during this past year of ‘glorious 
McKinley prosperity” received $50,000,000 less for their cotton 
than in 1896, and $700,000,000 less than they would have received 
at the prices prevailing in 1872. 

Prices, Mr. Speaker, are controlled both by the law of supply 
and demand of the commodity and by the law of supply and de- 
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It will be observed that during the first period (1849 to 1872), 
inangurated with the Californian and Australian gold discoveries, 
prices rose, notwithstanding production increased very markedly, 
while during the second period (1872 to 1894), inaugurated with 
the demonetization of silver, prices fell. though production fell far 
short of the production of the first period. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the controlling cause of the 
falling prices since 1873 was the decreasing supply of money rela- 
tively to the demand, just as the cause of the rising prices after 
1849 was the increasing supply of money. 

The same law will contro! the future as it has the past. Under 
our present financial system there can be no otherresult than con- 
tinued ruinously low prices for farm products. There can be no 
prosperity for the farmer. With 5-cent cotton and 50-cent wheat 
they can not pay debts contracted while commodities were double 
their present value and bearing 7 or 8 per cent interest, The pub- 
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The demonetization acts of 1873 and 1874 struck down silver as 


one of the coin metals, and reduced the redemption of the 
world one-half. The Bland-Allison Act of 1878 catia tiers. 
Act of 1890 added slightly to the volume of the currency, but did 
not restore the unlimited 

clause of the latter act was repealed in 1893. Let this 
piled from the Statistical Abstract, tell the story: 


Table showing fallin prices of cotton and silver bullion after demonetization 


free coinage of silver. The Seeing 
, com- 


of silver in 1373. 















Average a bullion value ! 




















of Average bullion value 
Year. | dling cotton |°%* 9") eilar) Year. dling cotton 2 wit oy 
in New York ca * in New Yor pe a 
market. ver. | market. ee. 
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; eee 22.19 1.022 || 1885.......-. 10.45 0.823 
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The attempt to explain the fearful fall in prices by the theory 


of overproduction can never succeed without first blotting cut the 
record of history. Noless an authority than Augustus Sauerbeck 
says: 


: The production of commodities between 1850 and 1870 increased 2} per cent 
mand of money, because the volume of money measures the value r annum, while prices rose over 18 per cent. Between 1870 and they 
of the commodity. With the same amount of circulating medium | increased only 1} per cent-and prices fell 30 per cent. 
in existence, a heavy production will depress prices and a light | In further proof that the extraordinary depression in prices of 

roduction will raise them. With the same production, an abun- | commodities during the last quarter of a century has not been due 
nt circulating medium will raise prices and an insufficient cir- | to overproduction, I present a di prepared by Sir Guilford 
culating medium will depress them. Statistics establish this | Molesworth and taken from the report of the British Royal 
statement beyond question. Commission of Agriculture. 
WHEAT. COTTON. 
Penton. PERIOD. PERIOD. 





lic debt of the United States to-day, measured by its ability to 
purchase agricultural ucts, is as great as it was thirty years 
ago, notwithstanding the immense payments that have been male 
= it. And as with the public so with all private debts. [u 
addition to enduring the burden of a contracted currency, they 


| are placed by a plundering 60 per cent tariff at the mercies of the 


manufacturers of this country for almost everything they buy, 
their scant earnings being into the coffers of the great manu- 
ae of — orth and ; a who are in turn proudly 
pointed to as the exponents of McKinley prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, *.ntil the act of 1873 is repealed and there is restored 
to the people free and unlimited coinage of silver at the centuricd 
ratio of 16 to 1, and so long as there remains the present robber 
tariff, the great body of the people will remain between the uppe' 
and nether millstones, and there will be no prosperity save to the 
holders of accumulated wealth and to the pampered favorites of 
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uitous laws. There will be eee in business enterprise, 
ing accumulate, i 


debts will farming values will de iate, and. there 
will only be left to the people the hope that time may come 
wena eS Pe be swept from 
power and this-Capitol and the Presidency be placed in the hands 
of their friends; and unless all signs fail, this year of grace 1898 
will witness the one and the new century will be ushered in with 
the other. x 

Even the tariff barons will find that no real prosperity will come 
to them till the market is broadened. Protection against imam 
competition can not create a demand amongst our own people. 
That demand can only come when our farmers and producers re- 
ceive reasonable returns for their labor by obtaining fair prices 
for their products, and that time will never come under the exist- 
ing gold standard. 

hat standard will build manufacturing establishments in silver- 
using countries which will, even under a high tariff, undersell the 
home manufacturer, because in those countries production prices 
have not risen and the cost of produetion is measured by the silver 
dollar, which is one-half the value of a dollar here, thereby en- 
abling them tosell at one-half the price of our own manufacturers. 

This same divergence in the value of gold and silver operates as 
a bounty to all exports from silver-using into gold-using coun- 
tries, amounting to over 100 per cent, and enables the agricultur- 
ists of those countries to successfully compete with our farmers 
for European markets. We are not alone in our depreciated 
values. In gold-standard England farm values have, since 1875, 
shrunk more than $5,000,000 000. 

I have made these remarks upon the financial policy of the 
Government for the purpose of showing the impoverished condi- 
tion of the people which is attributable to it and to demonstrate 
that they should not be subjected to the further oppression of a 
bankruptcy law. Falling prices result in underconsumption, 
and thence ensue business inactivity and depression. They are 
invariably accompanied by business failures. With low prices 
for eee oe pre the farmer cam neither pay his debts nor make 
his ed purchases of merchandise. 

With a decreased flemand for his goods, the retail merchant is 
ferced to sell at a loss, or is unable to realize upon his stock and 
meet the claims of the wholesale dealers and jobbers, and then 
comes the crash, and they are numbered by the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The sufferers are the producing and 
laboring classes and retail dealers, and arrayed against them are 
the trusts and combinations of aggregated capital. 

What the people need is not to have what 1s left of their prop- 
erty administered in courts of bankruptcy, but the enactment of 
oe which will permit their financial independence. 

is bill is not in the interest of the people, but, as practically 
admitted to-day upon this floor, at the demand of the wholesale 
dealers and jobbers of the large cities of the East, North, and 
West, who for ten long years have nurtured and fondled it as the 
= eful ee would place within their power the burdened 
ebtor ggling uphill and upon the edge of insolvency. 

Se far as relief is needed by unfortunate debtors, the several 
States are able to provide and have upon their statute books laws 
abundantly broad and strong enough to enable failing debtors to 
obtain release from their debts and start life anew. They also 
have vided the machinery for the protection of creditors. 
They have their assignment statutes, by which the insolvent 
debtor can transfer his property to an assignee or trustee to be 
divided amongst his enn, and by their acceptance of their 
pro rata of the assets obtain his release from their claims. 

Then there are attachment laws and the common law by which 
fraudulent conveyances of a dishonest insolvent debtor may be 
set aside, and by which receivers may be appointed to take charge 
of and distribute the assets of the failing Tebtor who is trying to 
defraud his creditors. There is no j tion on the score of 
necessity for the National Government to inaugurate a system of 
machinery which will oust the State courts of a jurisdiction 
which they are fully yee and equip to exercise between 
debtor and creditor. The demand for this legislation does not 
come from the debtors of the country. 

They are content with their State laws. Their sentiment can 
not be voiced — this floor by those who speak in advocacy of 
this measure. I repudiate the right of representatives of whole- 
sale dealers and jobbers to speak for unfortunate citizens, whose 
pats ya is sought to be sacrificed. As the advocates of the single 
gold standard robe themselves in the spotless livery of ‘‘ honest 
money” and “the national honor” in trying to fasten upon the 
country a contracted currency, which deprives industry of one- 
half its earnings and ires the payment of 2 pounds of cotton 
or 2 bushels of wheat to lig nidate a contract which contemplated 
but 1, so the defenders of this bill clothe themselves in the ha- 
biliments of the debtor and plead in his name for this legislation. 
al ee he say, Mr. Speaker, “Heaven defend me from my 


For the voluntary bankrupt this bill is a delusion and a snare. 
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To the involuntary bankrupt it isan outrage. When the despond- 
ent. debtor bending under the burden of his debts, with no ray of 
light to lead him out of the darkness of his financial difficulties, 
shall come into the United States court under this bill and file his 
petition in Serene, turnover to the trustee all of his property, 
and hopefully await his discharge from all his debts so that he 
may start life anew, he will find in many instances that the hope 
was held out to him only to be blasted. 
Subdivision b of section 13 provides that the judge may refuse 
the discharge if the debtor, among other things— 
) Mate a substantially false valuation of any of the property of his estate 
in schedule of cuaneel ,or intentionally omitted therefrom any of the 
rope of his estate, or from the list of his creditors any person fo whom 
eis indebted in a substantial amount, * * * or (2) transferred any prop- 
Fie than in the ordinary course of his business in contemplation 





The judge is to decide, in his discretion, whether the debtor has 
done any of these things. If he does so hold, then no discharge is 
granted; the bankrupt’s property has all gone to his creditors and 
to pay the fees and costs of trustee, referee, receiver, appraisers, 
marshal, clerk, stenographer, attorneys, witnesses, etc., and the 
debts remain hanging over him. More than that, he is subject to 
be imprisoned for those same acts under section 8 of the bill 
which provides: 

A bankrupt shall be exempt from apprehension wpon civil process, except 
upona warrant from acourt of bankruptcy, unless the same is founded upon 
— or claim from which his discharge in bankruptcy would not bea 
re 3 

Instead of freedom from his debts, he obtains quarters in jail, 
And who measures the discretion of the judge determining those 
charges against the bankrupt? The judge himself. Lord Selden 
said: 

One chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, a third an indifferent 

If, for instance, the debtor should place his property at what ho 
considered its value, and the judge should conclude that the vaiu- 
ation was too high; orif he should unintentionally omit the name 
of one of his creditors amongst a hundred, and the judge should 
think that it was done intentionally; or if he had sold a horse or 
cow, and the judge should determine thatsuch sale was not in the 
ordinary course’ of his business and in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy; in any of these cases away goes his dischargeand away he 
goes to prison. What, then, Mr. Speaker, becomes of the guar- 
anty in the constitutions of the several States protecting citizens 
from imprisonment for debt? The adoption of this bill would be 
a sad day for the Republic and for its debt- burdened citizens! 

Mr. GAINES. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention also 
to subdivision 6 of the same section, as follows: 

The judge may at any time after the filing of a petition by or against a 
person, and before the expiration of four months after he has been aajudged 
a bankru upon affidavit of any party in interest that such bankrupt is 
about to leave the district to avoid examination, and that his departure will 
defeat the proceedings therein, issue a warrant to the marshal directing him 
to bring such bankrupt forthwith before the court. 

If, upon hearing the evidence, it shall appear to the judge that the alleg: 
tions of such affidavit are true, and that it is necessary, he shall joie 
such marshal to keep such bankrupt in custody, but not imprison him, until 
he shall be released or give bail conditioned for his appearance from time to 
time. as required by the court, and for his obedience to all lawful orders. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is there; and the shame of 
it! Some measly, irresponsible, malignant creditor, by his mere 
affidavit and the judge’s discretion, may secure a writ of ne exeat 
and hold indefinitely the unfortunate debtor in the custody of the 
marshal, practically depriving him of liberty and preventing him 
from earning a living wheat he can with BMabeaies and his hands, 
the only resources left to him after having delivered all his prop- 
erty to his creditors. And you ask representatives of a free peo- 
ple to pass this iniquitous measure! 

Under the “in voluntary features” of the bill hundreds of thou- 
sands of debtors who are struggling against insolvency, and many 
of whom will successfully emerge from their financial straits if 
given the time and opportunity, are placed completely at the 
mercy of their creditors, who can, by holding over them a sword 
of Damocles, exact ruinous concessions, or, by filing a petition 
in bankruptcy against them, hopelessly engulf them. 

Ifa debtor, after many lorg years of struggling against adversity, 
has at last succeeded in developing a prosperous business, which 
will in a few more years enable him to discharge all his debts and 
rehabilitate himself upon a sound business footing, under this bill 
he may be thrown into bankruptcy for any one of these causes 
amongst many others: 

(1) Failed for thirty days and until a petition 


| foot. So it is with a chancellor's conscience. 


in bankruptcy) is filed while 





insolvent to secure the release of any property levied upon under process of 
law for $500 or over, or if such peyperty is to be sold within such time under 
such proeess, then until three days before the time fixed for such sale; 
(2) suffered while insolvent an execution from a court of record for $500 or 


over, ora number of executions aggregating such amount, against hin 
to be returned “no property found,” unless the amount shown to be ry 
such execution s be paid before a petition is filed; (3) filed in court a 
written statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 

In other words, if he can not pay off judgments as fast as they 
are obtained against him, or if he has to file a sworn plea in 
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court necessitating a denial or admission of his insolvency, and if 
in such plea he makes the admission that he is insolvent, the 
United States court forthwith takes os, oie all his property 
and administers it at great sacrifice for the benefit of his creditors 
and the officers of the court. A vivid imagination is not required 
to discern the general and immediate disaster that would follow 
upon the footsteps of these provisions. 

Not a county, city, or town in the Union would escape from its 
quota of victims. The same obstacles to a discharge from their 
debts and the same open prison doors would confront them as the 
voluntary bankrupts of which I have just spoken. In going to 
this length of oppression, gentlemen overestimate the patience 
and forbearance of an outraged people. You may pass the bill; 
you have a majority in this House; but it will come back to plague 
and condemn you, as did the last bankrupt law of 1867, which 
plundered and ravaged the people and which became a stench in 
the nostrils of all honest men, who repudiated it and struck it 
from the statute books. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another ground provided in section 2 for 
throwing a debtor into bankruptcy, and it discloses the ill-con- 
cealed purpose of practically abolishing State courts, their sheriffs 
and clerks, and constituting the United States court the collect- 
ing agent of the creditors against embarrassed and involved debt- 
ors. It declares that it is sufficient ground for bankruptcy if the 
debtor ‘‘ has made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors.” 

That nullifies and abolishes all State .statutes authorizing as- 
signments for the benefit of creditors as effectually as the imposi- 
tion of the 10 per cent tax upon State bank issues gave the United 
States Government a monopoly in the issue of bank notes. After 
the enactment of this proposed law, by its ae terms to make an 
assignment is to go into the United States bankruptcy court. 

Have gentlemen reflected upon the enormous power conferred 
upon the Federal courts by this bill? Are you willing to shut 
your State courts in the face of your people in order that foreign 
creditors may harass and plunder and imprison them? It is a 
most reckless and unnecessary invasion and encroachment upon 
the right of the States. It grants the Federal courts greater power 
than they have ever had or exercised. Already those courts, by 
bench law and building upon their own stare decisis precedents, 
have assumed and appropriated to themselves jurisdiction in ap- 
pointment of receivers of railroads which has resulted in placing 
more than $1,000,000,000 of railroad property in the hands of their 
officers and agents. 

The only measure of the exercise of their power by many of 
them has Soon the limit of their own moderation. They have an- 
nulled actsof Congress even in so vital a matter as raising revenue 
for the Government. They have placed injunctions against the 
rights of labor to peacefully cooperate for their own protection in 
matter of wages. They peak to minimize State sovereignty and to 
make all power, authority, and even local government emanate 
from and be exclusively exercised by the Federal Government, 
with themselves as the supreme voice of the Government. Their 
jurisdiction should be curtailed and not enlarged; and yet this 
bill will send them with their hungry officers and employees into 
every hamlet, nook, and corner of the Union. 

In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, I will say that my section can sur- 
vive this legislation as well as any other portion of the country, 
while we are far from enjoying the prosperity that should be ours 
and to which our natural advantages entitle us. No people on 
earth have been so favored by Providence. Our citizenship is 
unequaled in its high standard of American blood and American 
manhood, It is the old original stock, possessing a century’s he- 
redity of American citizenship. Our forefathers have lived and 
delved and died there. Unlike the other sections of the Union, we 
have not been invaded and overrun by the degraded, lawless, and 
worthless pauper immigration of lower and eastern Europe. 

We have escaped that abomination of desolation. Our soil, 
while not as rich as some of the lands of the West, produces prac- 
tically the cotton of the world, while our grain crops even exceed 
it in value. Our iron deposits and timber are the best in the 
Union. We produceits riceand sugar. We are fast driving out 
competition in the manufacture of the coarser numbers of cotton 
goods. A despairing wail for help has already come to Congress 
from the New England mills to check the prosperity and growth 
of our Southern mills by amending the Constitution so as to en- 
able Congress to regulate and interfere with our unequaled labor 
conditions. 

But their cryis in vain. They will never get the necessary two- 
thirds of either the House or the Senate, and so long as cotton 

rows they wiil never get the necessary three-fourthsof the States. 

y your majorities you have had the power to your tariff 
laws and to demonetize silver, but the States will never permit 
you to so amend the Constitution as to deprive them of their right 
to control their own internal affairs and conditions in their own 
way. You may as well bend to the inevitable. Within a few 
more years not you but the South will annually transform its 
$890,000,000 of raw cotton into $1,000,000,000 of cotton goods. 








a eee ae _ laws an eer prevent 
our people ering W an a oe m resources 
and their la Strike from the Un tod Btates statutes the un- 
just laws that you have enacted during the past thirty-six years 
and our le will enter upon an era of ene never before 
witn in this or any other country: You will never doit, but 
you can not long prevent it. Out of the shadow of night the day 
will yet dawn! [Applause.] . 


Bankruptcy Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. N. B. MoCORMICK, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. McCORMICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no doubt but what there is a pressing 
necessity for this Congress to enact a national bankrupt law. 

The Senate has already passed a bankruptcy bill, known as the 
Nelson bill. 

What will this branch of Co do? 

The unfortunate condition of thousands of ling, patri- 
otic citizens all over this country should have ef from this 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the strong and well-to-do that need the 
Ss care of Co: . The richcan take care of themselves. 

t is the unfortunate that need the strong arm of the law to pro- 
tect them in time of misfortune. uy 

I am of opinion that the substitute for the Senate bill, which is 
now under consideration by this House, will not give the desired 
relief that the — of the country need. This bill might very 

roperly be termed a national collection bill, to be enacted into 
aw for the benefit of the wholesale merchant. It is totally void 
of the benefits so much needed and looked for by the oppressed 
people of this country.- f 
nder this bill there are enumerated nine acts, for the commis- 
— of any one of which the creditor may against the 
ebtor. 
The first act is as follows: 
Concealed himself, di or remained away from his 


residence, or domicile, with intent to avoid the service of 
and shall not 


defeat his creditors, ve + ane 


and to 
ed at f -eight hours 
before the filing of a petition in bankrup and before its of credit- 
ors shall have been impaired, altered, or interfered with. 
This involves the evil, the fraud, and so forth,on which an action 
of bankruptcy may be brought by the creditor against the debtor. 
The second act is as follows: 
i. ree ow) thirty days ond until a petition is filed, wae nerens pugpenre 
ease roperty levied under process over, 
or if such panty is to be sold within such time under ar lee. then 
until three days before the time fixed for such sale. 
Upon examination of this, you T find that a petition of insol- 


vency and ane be filed on a charge of insolvency of 
the debtor in that he ed for thirty days to secure release 
of property under process of law. It matters not how wrongful 
such levy may be, he must pay or be in a position of insolvency, at 
the will of his creditor. 

The third act is as follows: 

Made a transfer of any of his , With intent to defeat his creditors, 
and has not regained the o such 


the rights of creditors have been altered. impaired, = changed ate at 
such transfer and at least ten days before the commencement of a proceed- 
ing in bankruptcy. 

Here the evil intended isfound, It is only necessary for the 
agent of the creditor, or his attorney, to c the debtor with 


having disposed of pro “‘ with intent to defraud his creditors,” 
jraticiex 


which grounds ares t to file a petition of bankruptcy in the 
Federal court. 

The fourth act is as follows: 

Made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a writ- 
ten statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 

These grounds are provided for in all the State statutes, and 
only show intent on the part of the debtor. ‘‘Oh,” one says, 
‘the is preferring some creditor.” I grant it It is just and right 
for him so to do. 


A merchant in your city has been buying goods 
merchant for many = fo ha him thousands of dollars, and 
on which a good profit was realized by the wholesale merchant. 


The local merchant, by reason of mishap, failure of crops, or the 
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many other evils befalling business men, finds that he is in arrears 


pa his Eastern bills. He must have help for the time 

. He is known in his city as an honest and upright man. 

e finds an old lady, —_ , who has a thousand do » just 
the amount wanted. the only money the old lady has for 
her su She lets her neighbor have the use of the money for 
a time, to glide him over his present financial troubles. The mer- 


chant takes the money and pays the thousand dollars on the debt 
to the Eastern creditor. 

Yet it does not satisfy the creditor. He files an affidavit against 
the debtor, and he is a bankrupt in the Federal court. This old 
lady, who never made one dollar of profit off of the debtor, but 

arted with her all to help him in an hour of trouble, which money 
the debtor’s creditor received; which creditor had made many 
hundred dollars’ profit by reason of his many years of successful 
business with the debtor. Yet you say that it would be an act of 
dishonesty for such a debtor to prefer this old lady as against the 
wholesale merchant. I say it would be morally right and just for 
him tosodo; and what is morally right and just should be legally 


right. 
The fifth act is as follows: 


Made, while insolvent, a transfer of any of his property or suffered any of 
it to be taken or levied upon by process of law or o' 


erwise, for the purpose 
of giving a preference, and has not regained the ownership of such property 


or released same from such levy before the rights of creditors shall ha 


ve been 
altered, changed, or impaired by reason of such er, saline, or tev and 


at least ten days before the commencement of a proceeding in kruptcy. 


By this act the debtor may be placed in bankruptcy by sellin 
or mortgaging er to procure —— to 7 his creditors, an 
be perfectly honest in his deal; but a collecting agent could base 
an affidavit on the grounds that such sale was made with intent 
to make erence, thereby throwing an honest and worthy man 
into bankruptcy. 

The sixth act is as follows: 

Procured or suffered a judgment to be entered against him, with intent to 
defeat his creditors, and suffered same to remain unpaid until ten days be- 
fore the filing of a tion in Searegpey. provided t a payment or satis- 
faction of such ju ent by a saleof any of the debtor's property or from 
the proceeds of such a sale shall not be deemed a payment of such judgment 
under the provisions of this section. 

If a judgment should be rendered against a local merchant who 
is a debtor, a collecting t or an attorney for the creditor 
would under this bill have the right to make an affidavit stating 
that such judgment was procured by the debtor to defeat the 
creditor, which would besufficient grounds for a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the Federal court, charging fraud. 

ere is a very remarkable “dictionary” with this bill. This 
** dictionary ” gives the word “ defeat” to mean or include defraud 
or delay, evade, hinder, and impede with intent to defraud. 

The seventh act is as follows: 

Secreted av be lev under 1 
process a eanaltad so. Tofeat cease Tet aes 
such property to such legal process at least ten days before the filing of r 
petition in bankruptcy. 

The debtor may be thrown into bankruptcy court under thisact 
by an affidavit of an interested gh A charging the debtor with 
secreting any of his | i fon with intent to avoid his creditors. 
The <= “ — ” here eg with intent to defraud. This 
won “dictionary ” plays a part again. 

When once in the F eral court, the debtor is branded as a 
bankrupt. His property is in the hands and under the control of 
the Federal court. 

Past history has fully established the fact that such courts are 
very dilatory in the transaction of business. 

Oh, yes; Mr. Henperson of Iowa says that the creditor must 
give bonds approved by the court. ay well; so he does. Such 
bondsmen are to be residents only of the Federal court’s juris- 
diction, If, after hearing the truthfulness of the creditor's affi- 
davit against the debtor, the creditor fails to establish the truth- 
fulness thereof and the case be dismissed by the court, the debtor 
being at a great expense, must now, in order to be remunerated 
for the dam sustained by the wron: acts of the creditor, 
bring suit t the creditor and such bondsmen in the Federal 
court, which, in most cases, will be very inconvenient and at more 
expense, The debtor would be fortunate if he lived long enough 
even to have his action heard and adjudicated by the court. 

It is argued by Mr. Henperson that this bill was drawn with 
the view of lifting up, to help and ae. the business man— 
the debtor—now struggling hopelessly in debt; that it will give 
him new life, new hope, and new eee. 

Mr. Speaker, I find nothing in re bill that will 

ve the thousands of struggling debtors of country new 

ope; but, Mr. Speaker, I can see, after a careful study of this act, 

that it will take from the debtor what little hope he now has left. 

Sir, it takes from him the — of having his own courts pass 

upon his business integrity, honesty, and uprightness. It takes 

him the benefit of laws of his own State, enacted by hisown 

bons legislature for his comfort and protection in business and 
rson. 
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By the filing of an affidavit in the Federal court by an interested 
exeditor, the debtor’s property shall be thrown into endless litiga- 
tion. The debtor, upon affidavit of an interested party, may be 
arrested as a common felon and be made to endure all the diffi- 
culties of a felon, may be extradited from one State to another and 
imprisoned for a term not to exceed five years—not one line in the 
bill holding the creditor responsible for misconduct upon his part 
in creating the obligation of the debtor. The creditor may exercise 
all kinds of (gore pe cher his goods, cheat, lie, or make use 
of any and all kinds of schemes upon the debtor in creating the 
obligation—and there is nothing in this bankruptcy bill that will 
give the debtor relief; nothing that will allow him to proceed 
against the creditor for such rascality. 

In my State, Kansas, we have every facility for the creditor to 

roceed against the debtor that should be granted in any court. 

e have the attachment laws’ giving the creditor attachment 
causes to proceed against the debtor and attach the property of 
the debtor and hold same subject to the order of the court. This 
statute gives the creditor protection against every kind of fraud 
the debtor may attempt to perpetrate against his creditors. More 
than this, Mr. Speaker, the creditor may bring suit against the 
debtor upon credits not due, if the creditor makes affidavit that the 
debtor is about to dispose of his property, with intent to cheat and 
defraud thecreditor. The creditor must file bond approved by the 
court before such action can be brought. Such security must be 
within the jurisdiction of the local court. Im such case, if the 
creditor can not substantiate the fraud charged, the debtor can, 
without great trouble or inconvenience, proceed against the cred- 
itor and his bondsmen, and without much delay obtain proper 
damage for such wrongful action. 

There never was a bankruptcy bill in this country or England 
but what was denounced by all good people. It always worked 
hardships upon the local merchants ial business men of the 
country. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will destroy the credit of the 
local merchant. If the merchant at any time desires credit from 
his local bank or other person, it will not be given him, for this 
reason: If such local bank or other person does give such credit, 
by virtue of the so-called wise provisions of this bill under consid- 
eration now the Eastern creditors—or, if you please, the whole- 
sale merchants—may proceed in bankruptcy in the Federal court, 
thereby compelling the banker that extended timely assistance to 
await kruptcy proceedings in the Federal court. After many 
months, and perhaps years, he may get in settlement for his kind- 
ness to his local friend a very small per cent of his money. This 
being true, such assistance will not be given to the local business 





an. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will compel most of the local mer- 
chants of the country to become mere agents, doing business for 
the great wholesale merchants of the country, receiving only a 
—— for himself and family. He will not be the prosperous 
merchant of bygone days. Must our country come to this? 

A voluntary Keubrester law would be of great advantage to 
the unfortunate debtor of our country when he has surrendered 
all of his property to the payment of his debts. He may be dis- 
charged from further liability to the creditor, if the court finds 
from the facts in his case that he has acted honorably and justly 
with his creditor in the application of his property in payment of 
his debts. 

This bill is an involuntary bankruptcy bill, which is very dif- 
ferent in its operation with the debtor. The debtor may be by 
the creditor thrown into involuntary bankruptcy, according to 
the whims and caprice of the creditor. 

Mr. Speaker, the natural and logical operation of this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will be to destroy all of our local business men of 
this country, both in small and large cities. They will be forced 
to give way to the great department corporation stores. I have 
talked with many of the merchants here in Washington, and uni- 
versally they say such will be the result of this legislation. 

Such a law will take all collections of debts out of the State 


courts, by transferring jurisdiction to the Federal courts. The 
lawyers of the country will gather about where such court is 
located, ready to fleece the poor victim of this lawin a recognized, 
legal way, by the sanction of the Federal court. This law per- 


mits the court to pass upon and make proper allowance for such 


attorneys’ fees. Nodoubt such allowance by the court will be very 
liberal to the lawyers, as such is the record-history of the courts 
of the world, when the law permits the court such power; or the 
lawyers may mutually agree to the amount of their fee, and the 


court approve and make the allowance. All such allowance must 
be paid out of the proceeds of the debtor's property being adminis- 
tered upon by the court. 
Such are the great blessings of this bill for the poor and unfortu- 
nate debtor. Such blessings are calculated to make him have new 
hope, new courage! No doubt he will thank God for the blessings 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress of the United States of America, joined 
by his faithful wifein a fervent amen. They tell us that such will 
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be the closing tragedy of an involuntary bankruptcy action in the 
Federal court. 

Mr. Speaker, we are allin favor and ready to vote for a well- 
regulated bankruptcy law; but the influence of the money class 
‘*bobs up” at this very critical moment and proposes to defeat 
any effort to help the unfortunate debtor unless we give them the 
most stringent collection law ever enacted in the United States 
and a court that the ordinary citizen of our country looks upon 
as a child looks upon a great monster—a thing to be shunned. 

Sir, this bill, if enacted, gives the Federal court the most severe 
and dangerous powers for collecting debts. My friends, a man 
may not be a scoundrel because some collecting agent hounding 
him may say so in an affidavit charging an honest but helpless 
debtor of being guilty of some one or more of the involuntary pro- 
visions of this bill. A warrant will issue and be placed in the 
hands of a United States marsha]. This helpless debtor will be 
dragged from his family, friends, and home to the Federal courf, 
where he may be held for an indefinite time, suffering all of the 
horrors of a felon in prison, with no hope other than that some of 
the friends or relatives may, through pity, pay the creditor his 
claim, as well as all costs, that the poor, unfortunate man may be 
released from arrest and imprisonment and returned to his family. 
Task you, Can you, will you, give this bill your vote? 

There is no justice whatever in the collection provisions of this 
bill, when we consider that already very liberal provisions are pro- 
vided in every State in the Union for the collection of debt. 

Must each State of our country surrender its power over the busi- 
ness affairs of the respective States to the Federal court, only to 
satisfy the greed and grasping avarice of the wholesale merchant 
of the East? Said merchant always adds at least 20 per cent to 
the original cost of goods and sells to the business men of the 
. West and South, thereby compelling solvent debtors to pay for the 
loss by insolvent debtors, the very thing provided for in cost price 
of all goods sold. You whoare business men know this to be true. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no patience or sympathy for the dishonest 
debtor, who by fraud and deception will cheat his creditor out of 
his honest debt. I think it just as great a sin as stealing, in the 
sight of God, the same amount of money from his Derm and ap- 
propriating the same to his own use. Yet all of this gives no 
excuse for such a harsh law as this will be, if enacted into a law, 
against the debtor who has been unfortunate but honest. 

Section 5 of this act is as follows: 

Sec. 5. Exemptionsof bankrupts.—a This act shall not affect the allowance 
to bankrupts of the exemptions which are prescribed by the State laws in 
force at the time of the filing of the petition in the State wherein they have 


had their domicile for the six monthsor the greater portion thereof immedi- 
ately preceding the filing of the petition. 





It will be observed by a careful reading of this section that ex- 
emptions which are prescribed by the State laws at the time of 
filing petition in bankruptcy in the State wherein such debtor has 
had his domicile for six months preceding the filing of said peti- 
tion shall be respected. 

Suppose a debtor should change his residence from one State to 
another State; then, by the operation of this bill, such debtor would 
not have the benefit of the State exemption laws until six months 
had expired. The debtor, having lost his right to claim exemption 
under the laws of the State of former residence, and prohibited by 
this bill from claiming such exemption under the laws of the State 
where he has chosen his new home until he has resided in such 
State six months, thereby is left for six months unprotected in his 
property and at the will of the creditor, under this law. 

You will observe that this proposed law nullifies and holds the 
State exemption law inoperative for six months upon a debtor 
changing his domicile. This is not all, Mr. Speaker. You will 
observe that this bill, if it should become a law, prevents the debtor 
from holding the land which he has obtained by virtue of the home- 
stead and preemption laws of the United States, which laws exempt 
to the settler such landsas he procures from the public domain by 
virtue of such law from all debts created prior to the issue of the 
patent to such land. 

Pension money granted to the old soldier by virtue of the pen- 
sion laws of the United States is exempt from seizure by creditors 
on execution or otherwise. If this bill shall become a law, it will 
only recognize the exemption laws of the State statutes and repeal 
all laws upon the United States statutes which are in any wise in 
conflict therewith, thereby leaving the homesteader unprotected 
by the homestead laws under which he made his entries. Theold 
soldier must yield his pension money, under this law, in favor of 
any creditor he may have. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not occupy more of the valuable time in 
discussion of other obnoxious features of this bill. I hope the 
bill will be defeated, for the many reasons that I have already men- 
tioned. 

Give the people of this country sufficient of full legal-tender 
money to properly transact the business of the country, and there 
will be no demand for a perpetual bankruptcy law through which 
to grind unfortunate debtors. 
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The Bankruptcy Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOTS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898. 


On the bill (S. 1085) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 


Mr. BAKER of Illinois said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Constitution of the United States gives to 
Congress express power to establish “uniform on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies.” Therecan be no question, therefore, that 
Congress has constitutional power to enact a uniform bankruptcy 
law which shall be operative throughout the United States. 
Three times has such aiaw been passed—first in 1800, then im 1841, 
and finally im 1867. 

hese laws were all repealed, the first two in a comparatively 
short time after their enactment, the last after having been in 
foree about eleven years. Two leading views may be discrimi- 
nated in regard to the proper exercise of the power of Congress on 
the subject of bankruptcies. One view is that this power should 
be so employed as to establish a permanent system of bankruptcy. 
The other is that it should only be employed occasionally, and to 
meet the requirementsarising from extraordinary periods of busi- 
ness disaster. The first view has not prevailedinourpolicy. No 
general and continuing system of bankruptcy has Sees estab- 
lished, and publicsentiment has demanded the repeal of all former 
bankruptcy laws, sooner or later, after the passage of the extraor- 
dinary occasions which led to their enactment. 

In this respect the policy of the United States differs widely 
from that of Great Britain, where’a continuing system of bank- 
ruptcy law has existed for a number of centuries. I ineline to the 
opinion that this difference arises mainly from the fact that the 
English bankruptcy laws have ever had in view the protection 
c ad benefit of the creditor more than the relief of the debtor; and 
ig is easy to see that a nation in which the creditor interest has 
ever been dominant in Parliament would be quité sure to estab- 
lish just such a permanent system of bankruptcy laws as Great 


Britain has long had, 

The imsuperable difficulty with the bill now before the House is 
that it is too similar in spirit to the English idea of a bankruptcy 
law. It is too distinctly an emanation from the creditor interest 
of the country and does not sufficiently respect the common rights 
of American citizenship in the debtor class. It ts an issue 
which is only a part and parcel of that great complex contest 
which is now going on in the public mind of the United States 
between the undue influence of a small but very powerful minority 
of our people on the onehand, and that social force which demands a 
just and equal systemof laws for all,ontheother. I think I detect 
in this bill the working of the same spirit which is strivimg to per- 
petually fasten a monetary standard on our country w con- 
tinually increases the value of hoarded and idle money while it 
diminishes the value of property and labor; the same spirit which 
dares to disregard the ‘‘coin” statutes of the country and to per- 
oe insist on paying a favored few in ‘‘ gold,” while the great 
mass of the people ure paid in currency; same spirit which 
proposes to retire all of our mt forms of — currency and 
to substitute the currency of bank corporations instead; the same 
spirit which has, for the time being, blocked the way to a just 
income-tax law, thus aspiring to permanently exempt the holders 
of great fortunes from bearing an equal hand in support of the 
Government es them. 

No one can rstand what is now going on in the United 
States, at tae height of its meaning, who does not clearly grasp 
the great gen tion that two dominant forces are at work 
and in conflict in our country, the one aiming to permanently 
subject all of pened nny policies to the undue ascendancy of a 
comparatively small but exceedingly and powerful class, 
the other striving against this tendency and draw a its inspira- 
tion from the maxims of republican liberty and equality on which 
our institutions were founded, Many subforces are marshaled 
under these two leading ones, a under the latter; but 
the whole complex of our national life to-day may be sum- 
med up in the simple conception of a tendency to our na- 
tional policies by the undue influence of a class, and of the op- 
posing tendency to fix them by an impulse proceeding from 
much greater numbers. The one tendency to make our 
ao institutions more aristocratic in their oper- 
ation. The other tendency strives to hold these institutions to 
their original democratic norm, and to make them even more 












democratic in many . The first tendency is actuated by 
t faith in the wisdom of the few, and has but small respect 

the social ability of themany. Thesecond tendency is inspired 

by supreme faith in the common massof humanity, and looks with 
sharp disfavor upon the undue pretensions and claims of any class. 

These two social forces have been present in every a 
which any freedom of political action has existed. No doubt they 
may be accepted as the outcome of one of the great natural laws 
of sociology, or as an institution of Providence for the devel 
ment of civilization. But avery great thingmay certainly besaid 
in behalf of the democratic as distingui from the aristocratic 

le of this social dualism. Its faith in universal humanity is 
feegent its sympathy with the common lot of mankind is more in- 
tense, because born of afellow-feeling; its ideal for the total human 
race is more elevated and more comprehensive in its contents; and 
it is therefore rigorously just to conclude that it makes a nearer 
approach to the spirit and genius of Christianity. 

‘yhe two social forces or tendencies which I have thus defined, 
and the sharp contest between which marks the period through 
which we are ing, may be e to make their appearance 
in every legislative measure which is of a character to admit 
them. This bill is an instance in point. Its subject is bank- 


ruptecy. It concerns some hundreds of thousands of hopelessly 
broken-down debtors, actual or pr ive, and who ought to be 
relieved by a just bankruptcy law. It also concerns the creditors 


of these debtors, who ought to be protected in all their rights as 
creditors in bankruptcy. The first object—that is, the relief of the 
debtors—would be accomplished by pro rovision for volun- 
tary bankruptcy. The second object—that is, protection of the 
creditors—would be accomplished by proper provision for the 
equitable distribution of the bankrupt’s estate. 

Such, in short, is a substantial outline of what a bankruptcy 
law for our country ouvxht to be. On the one hand, the hopelessly 
insolvent debtor should have a way open to him to live again, for 
himself, for his family, for his country. So thought the framers 
of our Constitution when they gave power to Congress to pass a 
bankruptcylaw. On the other hand, the creditor should be made 
—_— Lg just share oe adams — * 

is bill, however, goes far an y beyond these limits. 
Whilst adding several felonies to our national criminal law, it 
largely increases the existing power of the creditor over the debtor 
class. Under the mask and form of a bankruptcy law, it provides 
a new oes the collection of debts which is more formi- 
dable than any that has heretofore found place in American legis- 
lation—a machinery which may well carry terror to the minds of 
a large number of honest but embarrassed and struggling debtors 
throughout the country. 

This is a nt from the provisions which this bill makes for 
involuntary kruptcy. Itisapointof great doubt as to whether 
a bankruptcy law under our Constitution, and in ce with 
the spirit of our institutions, should not be strictly limited to vol- 
untary bankruptcy; but I feel entirely clear that the grounds for 
coercive or involuntary bankruptcy should by no means be pushed 
further than actual fraud on the of the debtor, and that they 
should not in any event be carried so far as to force innocent debt- 
ors into bankruptcy against their will. This, however, the bill 
before us provides for on an extensive scale, and this constitutes 
its most fatal defect in my opinion. 

I will endeavor, in as few words as possible, to make what I 
have just said too clear for rational dispute. In the first place, 
the bill defines an insolvent to be one whose rty is 
not sufficient in amount, at a fair valuation, to pay his debts at 
the time when the ing for coercive is com- 
menced him. In view of the great depression in the 
money value of property which has taken place during the last 
twenty-odd years, it wiil be readily seen what a number of 
innocent persons have been brought within this definition of in- 
solvency, and all of whom, under some of the provisions of this 
bill, are liable to be forced into bankruptcy. 

It is notorious that this shrinkage of the mow value of 
property during the period stated has had the effect of reducing 
numerous honest debtors to such a condition that the cash value 


of their p is not equal to the amount of their debts. The 
bill before us the debtor class at this great disadvantage and 


sets out eight causes for coercive bankruptcy. 

Four of these are based on fraud, two are of a mixed and doubt- 
ful character, and two are based on a state of facts clear of all 
fraud and completely consistent with perfect honesty on the part 
of the debtor. I wie to fasten special attention upon the last two 
causes for coercive bankruptcy, for I have not a doubt that they 
give a cruel and utterly unwarrantable power to the creditor over 
the innocent debtor. These two causes are the second and the 
eighth of the series, and are as follows: 

Acts of bankruptcy by a consist 
failed for thirty days and until a petition ts fied while tasoives to secure t 
Tee pecieay fois ts cls bths seek ts aes Sock pS thes 
until days before the time ch sale; * * * (8) suffered 
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while insolvent an execution from a court of record for $59 or over, or a 
number of executions aggregating such amount, against himself to be re- 
turned “no property found,” unless the amount shown to be due by such 
executions shall be paid before a petition is filed 

It will be seen from the first of these provisions that if the debtor 
has his property levied on to the extent of $500 or more and can 
not secure the release of the levy within thirty days, he is at once 
liable to be forced into involuntary bankruptcy. And it will be 
further seen from the same provision that if a sale of the debtor's 
property is to take place within the thirty days, and he is unalile to 
release it within three days before the day of such sale, he is also 
liable in like manner to be put into forced bankruptcy. 

Such proceeding or liability under such a state of facts would 
evidently include a large number of honest debtors who are 
striving to release themselves from the toils of debt, and many of 
whom would honestly pay out in full. To drag such men before 
distant Federal courts and force them to the discredit of an in- 
voluntary bankruptcy I judge to be a scandalous outrage on the 
rights of American citizens. The other provision which I have 
cited is of a similar character. The mere return of ‘no property 
found” to the extent of $500 or over, unsupported by any charge 
of frand, evasion, or dishonesty of any kind, is made sufficient to 
force the debtor into involuntary bankruptcy. 

The full force of the objection to these obnoxious provisions 
can not be realized without taking them in connection with the 
provision which the bill makes as to the number of creditors who 
may,in any given case, commence a coercive bankruptcy proceed- 
ing against a debtor. If the number of creditors be less than 
twelve, one creditor can commence such proceeding. Inall cther 
cases the bill provides that three or more creditors may do so. thus 
placing the minimum at three. 

It is thus seen that from one to three creditors are armed with 
legal power to move the whole machinery of the bill against debt- 
ors in cases of involuntary bankruptcy. The power which the 
bill thus gives to so small a number of creditors to force innocent 
debtors into bankruptcy against their will is well calculated to 
arrest serious attention. There may be fifty or more creditors of 
an embarrassed and innocent debtor, many of them holding large 
demands against him, and yet this bill empowers any three of the 
number who have net demands to the extent of $500 or more to 
force him into bankruptcy. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the rights of creditors themselves, 
both as to number and as to amount of interest, are not duly re- 
eres by the bill; and it seems to me to be equally apparent 
that it plays directly into the hands of the severest class of cred- 
itors and of the most inveterate collection attorneys. All experi- 
ence shows that a large majority of creditors are considerate, 
humane, and forbearing with their debtors, whilst it equally shows 
that a small minority of them are hard and inexorable. This biil 
puts the latter class to the fore, both in the way of holding its 

rovisions in terrorem over the heads of embarrassed and honest 
Sehdenn, and in the way of forcing such debtors into a bankruptcy 
which they abhor. 

In view of the objections to the bill which I have thus pointed 
out, I find it quite impossible to vote for it. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


Take not from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.—Jefferson 

We are safe in saying that there is not a barrel of pure flour on sale in the 
South, and it is a pity.— Atlanta Constitution. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press states that the practice threatens the 
tant milling interests of Minnesota, California, and the South.—San F’ 


impor- 
mcwco 

You can throw a few grains of corn to a squirrel or a rat, and it will eat all 
of it except that portion out of which the corn flour is made, which goes to 


rove the assertion that it has no nutriment whatever.—Mr. James S. Glenn, 
fashville. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 22, 1898 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the | and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8423) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending Ju 0, 
1899, and for other purposes— 

Mr, GAINES said: : 

Mr. CHainMaN: George Washington was a farmer, as were also 


those other great patriots and statesmen, Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson, and inasmuch as this House, contro!led by the 
Republican party, has refused to adjourn in respect to the mem- 
ory of the Father of his Country on this his natal day, | think it 
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not inappropriate that I should call attention to a matter that is 
of vital importance to our agricultural and arr Howey os in- 
deed to all of our people throughout the United States, to wit, 
the adulteration of flour. 

If we would maintain good morals, we must suppress vice; if 
we would maintain fair dealing, we must prevent fraud; if we 
would maintain public health, certainly we must have pure food. 
We can have these if proper legislation is had and that legislation 
is properly enforced. 


There is a bill pending in the Senate, introduced by Senator 
Mason, a copy of which I have here, and I am informed a similar 
one is pending in the House. The Senate bill requires that this 
mixture shall be labeled ‘“‘ mixed flour,” and sold as such, and its 
component parts stated, prescribing severe penalties in case of 
failure. I have not seen the House bill nor studied the Senate 
bill close enough to be able to say that the latter meets the re- 
quirements of the case in full, but 1 indorse its general purpose 


and recognize the right of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

Many States have pure-food statutes, but they are not homolo- 
gous and do not work together, nor do they fully reach the evil 
of which we are complaining. My own State e ennessee) has a 
pure-food law, but it does not reach or cover the entire trouble, 
as evidenced by the fact that many of my people, and especially 
those engaged in pure-flour making, say that this State law is in- 
adequate and are daily urging me to press for Congressional aid. 
I have numerous letters, pet?tions, ant clippings from all over the 
country, complaining against mixed flour and of the inadequacy 
of the State laws to regulate or prevent it. 

The practice of adulterating flour has proceeded to such an ex- 
tent that it is alarming the pure-flour producers all over the 
country, as well as other bodies working in the interest of the 
health of our people, and I find from these communications a 
consensus of ocaiaiaiaae founded in the following reasons: 

1, It threatens to break down legitimate or pure-flour milling; 

2. It is detrimental to the public health; 

8. It will materially decrease our wheat products; 

4, It is a swindle upon the bread buyers; and 

5. It will ruin the reputation of our flour products abroad. 

Ihold in my hand a letter from one of my constituents, Mr. 
James 8. Glenn, of Nashville, which is especially interesting, in- 
structive, and to the point. He has had large experience in flour 
making. He was once engaged in mixing ee. ut quitit. He 
is a gentleman of integrity and intelligence. His statements may 
be relied upon. His letter is based on the Nashville prices of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1898, or, as he puts it, on ‘‘ actual tests.” 

I quote his letter in full: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 17, 1898. 

My Dear Garnes: Yours of 15th to hand and contents duly noted. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say to you that I was very glad to hear from you. 

It is certainly a feather in your cap—the oot you have thus far made 
against the corn-flour mixers. is is a curse to the country and is fast killing 
legitimate =e, and it will be only a question of time until it will shorten 
the crop of wheat in this country. For instance, take it to-day in Nashville; 
millers are paying $1.04for wheat, and it takes 4} ‘bushels to make 196 pounds 
or one barrel of flour, which is $4.68 = barrel. 

Now, the corn-flour mixer buys the same wheat for $1.04 per bushel and 
mixes 20 per cent of corn flour with it, the corn costing him only 33 cents a 
bushel, making, the barrel of flour, with 20 per cent of corn flour and es 
cent of wheat flour, cost $4.04 per barrel. You will readily see that the er 
who tries to do a legitimate business is at a disadvan by 64 cents a bar- 
rel, while the consumer, on the other hand, is really a loser in more ways 
than one. For instance, the 196 pounds of wheat flour will make, at least 
calculation, 28 pounds of bread, while 196 pounds of mixed wheat and corn 
flour, 80 per ceat wheat and 20 per cent corn flour, will only make 225 pounds 
of bread, and there is nc comparison between the two b 

The straight wheat-flour bread is better in eve will retain its 
moisture longer, and will keep soft so you can eat it for several days, while 
the corn-flour and wheat-flour mixture in half an hour after it is ed gets 
hard and unfit to eat. You will notice the difference in the number of pounds 
of bread made by the two flours, being 55 pounds erence in favor of the 
straight wheat fiour; so you will see that the consumer is the sufferer from 
this rascally mixture, as well as the legitimate miller who tries to do a 
straightforward, honest business. 

Now, the above figures that I give you are actual tests. As you know, I 
have had about sixteen years’ experience in the milling business and have 
taken a great deal of pains in looking into this matter. I was also connected 
at one time with a mill that made this corn flour, and sold it and also mixed 
it; so I am ina position to know something of what I write to you. 

Now, a great many people will say to — in conversation, that there is 
not any harm in mixing corn meal with flour. This I readily to, an 
ony man or any woman can detect corn meal when it is mixed with flour; but 
this is not the case to which we have reference. Corn meal is made out 
of the hard part of the corn and is healthy, as much so as wheat flour; but the 
corn flour we have reference to is made from the white, starchy portion of 
the corn and has no nutriment whatever in it. 

You can throw a few grains of corn to a squirrel or a rat, and it will 
eat ali of it except this tion out of which the corn flour is made, which 
goes to prove the assertion that it has no nutyiment whatever. No one has 
ever heard of a doctor prescribing any starchy substance, such as corn 
starch or anything of that nature, for sick people; and when squirrels and 
even rats will not eat this corn flour, it does not look right that this rascally 
mixture should be forced on the innocent a rers, and workin; 
people in general, who are the real consumers, when they are not capable o 
Jugging for themselves. 


, 
’ 


e majority of merchants, and I may say the majority of miliers even, 
are not expert enough to detect corn flour in mixture with wheat flour at 
percentage heretofore given, except when it is baked and cooled. Then it is 
easy for any one to detect the difference, so far as quality is ~~ 9 This 
corn flour is a very white substance, even whiter than wheat flour, grinds 


very eee, ern when mixed with wheat flour is very hard to be detected in 
~ 

T hope you will take and place this information in much better shape for 
Jomr ows antietgetion and nee te wien Eating eifect on Gis Kins ot milling in 
his country. You will notice the price above given you_on the two flours; 

68 is the actual man cost of t wheat flour, while $4.04 is 
he actual cost for the mixture of 80 per cent w + flour and 2) per cent corn 
flour, which shows a difference of 64 centsa barrel. You can readily see the 
disadvantage the te miller is at. 

All millers wi be Sane Ges 52 Gus a pratt of conte 5 Sasvel on their 
flour, and if they did, they would all be in much better condition to-day than 
they are. Take these corn-flour mixers; they can readily cut the price, 
say 34 centsa 1, and still havean advan of 80 cents a barrel over 
the legitimate rs; so it is not hard for any one to figure out the short 
existence of legitimate milling in this country unless Congress acts quickly 
and makes Se Peay eb seco ns area. 

It also has a oe shorten the wheat crop, which of course will be 
done if other millers have to resort to mixing in self-defense, which they 
will have to do unless the matter is remedied by en you can 
easily see that 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the crop of wheat that is now raised 
will not be necessary, and an overplus will be the result, and instead of 
inorenns our acreage and yield of wheat, this will have a tendency to de- 
crease them both. 

At any time that Ican furnish you any further information I will gladly do 
so. Hop you will t this matter with your old-time zeal and pluck, such 
as none other is capable of, and wishing success to you, with best wishes, I re 

a8 ever, 


Yours, truly, 


Hon. JoHN WESLEY GAINEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

A little plain ng just here is startling. Take two mills of 
400 barrels capacity, run side by side, the one producing pure flour 
and the other the ‘‘ mixed flour,” with “‘ wheat at $1.04 and corn 
at 33 cents,” Nashville prices, February 17, 1898, and we get the 
following remarkable comparisons: 


JAS. 8. GLENN. 





Cost of output Number of 

















for one day. |B writ rats! 

Wee Gatir Go sivsinc cactindtss enucetisvisedesniabe $1, 872.00 112, 000 
Rr ere ae 1,616.00 90, 000 
INS «  consigithatine<nispdedingmipenen ene 256.00 22, 000 


The bread maker who buysa day's output of the mixed-flour mill 
will find when he has baked it he has lost 22,000 pounds of bread. 

Bread retails at 5 cents per pound in Washington to-day, and 
the man who buys a barrel of this adulterated flour to make into 
bread for his family to eat loses 55 pounds of bread, which at the 
retail price is $2.75. At the retail price the loss in bread in the 
full day's output as shown here amounts to $1,100. The man who 
buys it is the loser, for the dope mill gets the pure-flour price for 
its product. 


Price of wheat and corn, rand mixed , at Nashville, Tenn., February 


17, 1898, as shown by Mr. Glenn's letter. 
WGI Oe WU oo cng rahi ldimctccetek<contctddcluctiossstedigdseet Gabe $1. 04 
COIR, ER IO. cick occt Gibbidacnbidewnsnicisbecksneihinbtenichwibsdnite 8 
TOURING vids sicicbecdsincinmamiwenecasdine tht aiabadapglitan«ssietiinens 71 


re Dt, alt RN ii ios ccccitkgv nnn gai dtbcsteieckebiecetdagedskbhcu’e 4. 
Mixed flour, 20 per cent corn meal and 80 per cent flour, per barrel.... 4.04 
Profit in favor of mixed flour, per barrel-_..................-...--.. 4 
Mr. Glenn says that a regular miller is delighted to get 10 cents 
a barrel profit, Piet the adulterator may make a profit of 60 
cents and still sell compound for less it costs the pure- 
fiour man to make his uct. How long can — ling 
stand such ruinous and unfair competition as that? 

The practice is to adulterate with about a fifth of corn flour or 
lucose residuum, and so itis clearly — that the demand 
or wheat will fall off one-fifth. One- of our great wheat 

area must lie idle when this practice becomes national. Calcu- 
late, if you please, the immense loss to American farmers! 

It is deleterious to public health. The mixed product lacks 20 


per cent of heing normally nutritious, and this , therefore, 
swindles the brawn and muscle of our working Lpeovle out of one- 
fifth of that which is necessary to maintain 8 and 


vigor. Not only so, but the chaff that is left after grin and 
regrinding, bol and rebolting, the residuum, is sold as corn 
meal for the etoeat. Then it is almost absolutely without 
nutritive properties and little better than sawdust. Mr. Glenn 
aptly illustrates the innutritious character of the corn flour by 
saying that it comes from that part of the corn grain that squir- 
rels and rats will not eat. 
It is a swindle upon the bread eater’s stomach as well as his 
ket. When he buys a barrel of dope: flour and bakes it, he 
nds that he has been swindled out of 55 ds of bread, and 
when he eats it, he finds that he has swindled his system out of 
20 pe cent of that which it requires to maintain its healthfulness 
and vigor. 


It will sound the death knell of our f trade in flour. The 
made is not alone sterile, but it loses in relish and is not 
palatable. . What forei will buy it when he finds that it is 4 


aaa a snare and a danger, and that it sins against diges- 
on 
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The Atlanta Constitution, on November 21, 1897, condemned 
this impure food material, and in conclusion said: 

We are safe in sa that there is not a barrel of pure flour on sale in the 
South, and it isa pity. 

I have here an editorial from the San Francisco Call 
of February 4, 1898, entitled ‘‘ Flour adulterations,” which says: 



















r that should be met at once with restrictions that shall strip 
it of power to ruin our merchant milling interests and injure 
wheat production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES. I desire to insert as a part of my remarks these 
communications as well as a copy of this bill. 





An effort now ts being made a to procten Desqpoutenss notion | to prevent ihe The ane : ane — asks leave to print papers 
al as pure erable atten- 3 jection? se. 
tion in tho Hast, and should have cordial support from California and ber | The Pinic hens mene ere Obdection? [After a pause. 
delegation ip The movement is in SS wrocering lows ‘ 

which will check food adulterations of all kinds, and no State in the Union is 

more interested in the enactment of such statutes than ours. 


APPENDIX. 
(Memphis Merchants’ Meshenes. F. W. Brode, president; T. U. Vinton, 
vice-president; N. 8. Graves, secretary, Memphis, Tenn. } 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEMPHIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


Being unalterably opposed to the secret adulteration of food stuffs in any 
manner, shape, or form, and believing that many flour mills throughout the 
country are now mixing flour with products of corn, the Memphis Merchants’ 
paanngs in general meeting assembled, respectfully urges upon the Sena- 
tors an Representatives from the State of Tennessee to support H. R. bill 
6705, introduced by Hon. CHARLEs E. Pearce, of Missouri, * to define mixed 
flour and to regulate the sale and importation of the same, and to require 

rsons, firms, and corporations to mark packages of mixed flour so as to in- 
ioate the true contents, weight, and place of manufacture or packing.” 

FP. W. BRODE, President. 


The xtees o aie oSaibereton ts practions i Sour toate is mach greater 
than is generally su posed. The St. Paul Pioneer Press states that the prac- 
tice threatens portant — interests of Minnesota, and adds: 
“Already in some sections, particularly in the South, the sales of the adulter- 
ated Ss tude as to perceptibly affect the trade 
in honest flour.” 


I have also a letter from the Rabbeth & Dunlop Mill Company, 
of Clarksville, Tenn., urging me to support the Mason bill, or some 
like measure. This company says: 


This bill is introduced in order to suppress the adulterating of wheat flour 
with corn hhave & plaat, costing over F4j00) oaking over i) the price of 


flour. We have a plant, costing over pe etternting in — pane —- 





ploving about 50 hands. Wearepess Attest: 

ought against it all we could. e find it almost impossible to run our mill N. 8. GRAVES, Secretary. [sSEAL.] 
onl aye eee a ee It has almost paralyzed . 
pusiness, and e 


ra . We see no way to suppress this 
except by the passage of above- bull. ex encel  chuiinr aatare. 

Judge Henry C. Merritt, of Clarksville, in writing me Janua 
24, 1898, condemned this mixture. He says that it is branded an 
sold as *‘ flour,” “‘ but inasmuch as it has been the universal cus- 
tom to make flour of pure wheat, this article, made partly of 
wheat and — corn and branded as flour, is a deception prac- 
ticed on the public. The great difference in the price of wheat 
and corn is what has brought about the innovation.” 

Bear in mind, if you please, that Mr. Glenn says that this mix- 
ture is made at a profit of 64 cents per barrel, while the man who 
uses this mixture loses 55 pounds of bread. Judge Merritt con- 
tinues: 

There is a statute in Tennessee adulterati . 
demeanor. But it is too big a at tee sae one State peed me Rua 


late. 
Mr. Merritt is one of our leading lawyers and citizens, and is 
interested in a mill at Peachers , Tenn. 

I have some letters here ffom the Riverside Mills, near Nash- 
ville, containing a couple of exhibits from the Glucose Sugar Re- 
fining Company, of Chicago, ae ee processes of what is 
known as flourine, which Mr. Cal Morgan, the writer of the 
letter, condemns in no measured terms as destitute of life-sustain- 
ing properties. He says: 

And it is stuff now being sold to flour mills all over the country. Such 
measures are crowding honest millers to the wall. Corn flour 
nearly as much nutriment as wheat flour, but the mixing of i h wheat 


flour and selling the mixture as pure wheat flour is dishonest. t this last 
scheme of mixing this worthless refuse of glucose factories with wheat flour 


FLOUR ADULTERATION. 
[Atlanta Constitution, November 21, 1897.] 


In the midst of its discussion in regard to water-ground meal, the Const!- 
tution took occasion to warn all lovers of good eating that the flour on sale in 
stores, from the finest patentsto the lowest grades, is adulterated. Several 

ears ago a well-known Georgian, since dead, informed the writer tbat he 
for some time been pean sme kaolin to St. Louis, and that he very 
strongly suspected it was employed to adulterate flour, adding to the bul 
on well es the weight. His suspicions were afterwards confirmed by analy- 
sis, and the facts wide notoriety at the time. 

We have no doubt, however, that kaolin is still used to adulterate flour, 
but there are other forms of adulteration. Many large flour mills have corn 
meal plants attached to their machinery. They use these plants for the pur- 

of making corn flour, which is “spiked” into the wheat flour, thus add- 
ng to their profits. 

An ex miller, familiar with the whole scheme of adulteration, informs 
us that the corn is crushed into meal between iron rollers. This meal is run 
through a bolt and the corn flour dusted out. The meal isagain crushed and 
rebolted, and the —— is performed several times until all the corn flour 
is bolted out, and then the residue is sacked and branded “straight meal,” 
and sold to the Southern trade. This sort of stuff is the ordinary corn meal 
of commerce, and is not worth feeding to a hog. 

From all that can be learned Southern buyers are in a particularly soft 
and sappy condition when they go out to purchase their provender. They 
seem to prefer what may be termed the offal of commence in all lines. Why 
this should be so is and always must remain a mystery. By what fatality of 
choice do the Southern ple insist on buying wheat flour because it is 
white? They seem to judge it wholly by its whiteness, and buy it on that 
account, when the merest tyro should know that the whiteness of flour is a 
certain evidence of adulteration or inferiority. 

Until quite ba con | the offal of the glucose factories has been sold to the 
hominy mills, where it was “spiked” into “hominy hearts,” or into feed 
meal; t now the glucose offal is made intoa very fine white starch. and is 
sold to the flour mills, which use it for “spiking” all grades of flour, espe- 
aay Oe lower grades. These lower grades are enhanced in whiteness, and 
are 


should feel the heavy hand of the law. find circulars directions us fitted to suit the delicate Southern palate. 
for mixing this ous stuff, sent out by the Chicago Glucose Sugar Re- We have before us a price list of the glucose offal, sent out by a large 
ning Company. 


giscoss pomeey Chicago. Accompanying it is a circular describing how 
the offal may be used to adulterate flour. at our readers may be initiated 
into the mysteries of flour adulteration, we yeoat the circular in full: 

“Instructions as to how to mix and handle our product.—We would ad- 
vise substituting 10 per cent in patent, straight, and clears, and 15 per cent 
in the lower es. With this percentage, good results are obtained in both 
bread and biscuits, starch being a natural product of both wheat and corn. 
All that is necessary or u to mix and assimilate thoroughly would be 
to feed the powdered starch into the finished product of the mill, conveying 
the mixture 20 or 25 feet. With this amount of conveying the starch wili be 
Seseney mixed with the flour. It is not necessary to feed the starch 
throug © bolts in any particular, as the same is thoroughly pulverized 
and double bolted, and kiln dried to a very dry moisture percentage, whereas 
flour has a minimum of 13 and a maximum of 19, showing the keeping quali- 
ties in favor of starch. 

“We would call your attention to the fact that the germ, or the oily sub- 
stance, of corn is entirely extracted, thereby assuring the starch from be- 
coming yellow or fermenting, which would be the case with corn flour. 

“In ee as a substitute, especially in the lower grades, they are 
brought out in color at least two grades thereby, enabling the miller also to 

btain on this particular grade from 15 to 30 cents more per barrel with the 
mixture than without. 

“For all Southern trades starch is used very extensively, as all flours are 
judged by their colors, enabling the miller to produce whiter flour and meet 


I have also a letter, condemning this ruinous practice, from a 
mill in Franklin, Tenn. 
Mr. COX. If the tleman will permit me, I wish to know 
who wrote him from ? 
Mr. GAINES. The Lillie Mill Company. I quote in part: 
_ The above questions have been under discussion by the millers for some 
time, and throughout our entire covering a continuous 


milling tance, 
period of Saray cnias ina att ak nook miller who would not 
eartily indorse all of the above. band pln Tay AP 
corn , the cost barrel 


thus be reduced 20 cents per barrel. The 20-cent mixture reduce the 
price 40 cents per barrel, and so on. 

The Clarksville — Leaf-Chronicle of recent date has a 
long editorial @ con the practice and calling for a 
“aataueee | 

locali 
ar i of eee Seeger feng 


not do so without detection if the dishonesty to resort toit. The 
larger mills in the cities renshea ts 


mixed with the flour from oe withou 
the Chicago points t detection, but 


“ee on by using our products.” 

It th can not do so. e call rn et Beregraph of & foncaning. where an ex- 

j us appears that it militates y against country mills traordinary ribu paid uthern taste and judgment in the matter of 
and it will not take long to close up and transfer all the vee Se. one, oe see meromens clr ular, “are judged by their 
flour making to the city mills. The whiter the flour, the more it has been deadened in the grinding: and 

The “ flourine” that is being used to adulterate flour is the the more it has been adulterated in the handling, the more precious it is to 
residuum of glucose—the refuse after extracting all its | ‘4 Southern trade. , 
irt Now, asa matter of fact, it should be well known to Southerners that pure 
virtues for use in candy making, etc. vile stuff gives aclear | and perfect wheat flour is never as white as the flour of commerce. It has « 


faint golden tinge or blush. Wher it is perfectly white, something substan 


in 
white color flour and decei peopl 
y te to the oe ves the e, for most of them tial has been extracted from it and its place supplied with some form of 


tal of the oe tha ~ : ol je rather the absence of a adulteration. We do not know that there is anything harmful in the glucose 
and —— ta tinge denotes strength and richness = = pe Se Sete af comaneree, but it is not wheat flour. It 
su an tera’ and therefore a fraud. 
aiving other considerati There is something more than an intimation that only the flour used in the 
a all ions, Mr. Chairman, except that af- | southern trade is adulterated with the glucose offal. If that is so. it must be 
f 
that en a , and it clearly appears Se, arenes ot Se pest of the Southers people. No doubt it 
calls | would much to ope public opinion will so progress as to bring 
for relief. If m os shall seem to exaggerate the at s Benes at 3 bat Sy fn the —_ of the peo neni to bay 
evil, still it only remotely approsdiies the truth it a dan- ulterated. © are safe in saying t hat there is not a barrel © 
reveals pure flour on sale in the South; and it is a pity. 
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FLOUR ADULTERATIONS. 
[San Francisco Call, February 4, 1898.] 

An effort now being made to procure Congressional action to prevent the 
sale of adulterated flour as the pure article is receiving considerable atten- 
tion in the East and should have cordial support from California and her 
delegation in Congress. The movement is in the direction of procuring laws 
which will check food adulterations of all kinds, and no State in the Union is 
more interested in the enactment of such statutes than ours. 

The extent te which adulteration is practiced in the flour trade is much 
greater than is generally supposed. The St. Paul Pioneer Press states that 
the practice threatens theimportant milling interests of Minnesota, andiadds, 
“Already in some sections, particularly in the South, the sales of the adulter- 
ated product have reached such magnitude as to perceptibly affect the trade 
in honest flour.” 

The flour-milling interest is almost as important to California as to Minne- 
sota, and if the trade of our sister Commonwealth is now suffering from the 
effects of dishonest competition, it will not be long before our millers will be 
subject to the same injury. For local reasons, therefore, if not for the gen- 
eral good, we should be prompt and energetic in aiding the Eastern millers 
to obtain the legislation in the interest of pure food they are now fighting 
for. 

It is admitted that the adulterations of flour so far put on the market are 
in the main harmless. They consist chiefly of mixing a percentage of corn 
flour with the wheat, and the combination is claimed by its manufacturers 
to be equally as good as the pure article. This claim need not be denied by 
the advocates of the pure-food law, for the fact would still remain that the 
consumer is cheated and the wheat-flour miller injured when a cheap mixture 
of wheat and corn is put on the market and sold as pure wheat flour. 

The *“‘corn-flour” men are by no means either few or weak. They havea 
strong organization and are reported to have at present in Washington a 
—— lobby to fight the proposed law. The advocates of the measure 

1ave no easy victory before them. It will take earnest and persistent work 
to convince Congress that even if the vlaims of the corn-flour men be true, 
and if the adulteration be truly a beneficent discovery of science, which 
cheapens the price of bread for the people, it nevertheless should be sold un- 
der its right name and not under the name of pure flour. 

Sooner or later Congress will have to undertake in earnest the task of pre- 
venting food adulterations. Modern science enables the unscrupulous to 
adulterate almost every kind of food in common use, and the producer of 
pure foods is heavily handicapped in competing with them. It is nothing 
more than right that all articles of food should be marked with labels show- 
ing exactly what they are. If the people prefer the “sophisticated food ” at 
the cheaper price, no one can object, but they should not be duped into buy- 
ing it by false pretenses. 

GAINES AND FLOUR. 
[From the Leaf-Chronicle, Clarksville, Tenn. ] 


We can call attention to a matter of very great public interest in no bet- 
ter terms than to quote the following from a speech made by our Representa- 
tive in Congress a few days ago. 

By an adroit movement Representative GAtngs obtained the floor and 
stirred up the House on the meal-flour question, one which is vital to the 
health of the people and to honest flour makers. Mr. Garves said: 

“Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised that this House should have 
stricken out, without any discussion whatever, the vision of the bill that 
has just passed the House, which prohibits the of adulterated flour. 
There are certain manufacturers who manufacture flour and corn meal and 
sell it for flour. It is not only an outrageous fraud on theman who consumes 
the flour, but it goes further than that. 

“It breaks down the manufacturer who undertakes to make,genuine flour. 
It isa deliberate fraud upon the people, of course, that here im this city of 
intelligence and wealth, sobriety and good morals, we must stand by and let 
such an outrage be perpetrated on the people without calling it to the atten- 
tion of Congress and to the country. 

“ Think of it, Mr. Chairman. Suppose a mother ha a sick child is di- 
rected by her physician to go out into the market and buy flour. 
buys this adulterated stuff. Whatis the result? Why, instead of 
the genuine flour prescribed by eparacen, she gets ignorantly this fraud. 
It is not only a fraud wpon her, but it is a fraud upon the man who is laboring 
to give us better food and to build up the flour industry of the souaies. 

‘In my State they are complaining against it. There they have splendid 
mills, and they tell me and write to me—and they are not people—that 
they can no longer continue to give my city and people a uine article of 
flour when such amalgamated rot and stuff as this is pe ted to be palmed 
off on this intelligent people as flour. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, is it the business of this House to perpetrate frand on 
this country? The advocates of this measure tell us it isa business in 
their city and in their neighborhood, and for that reason ask us t it. 
A fine thing te come up here and ask men who want todo the clean thing and 

ive a clean, unadulterated thing to their people to eat! They say, *Tt is the 
usiness of my people to make it, and you must not oppose it.”” 

Mr. GAtNes can do his constituency no better service than to aid in the 
passage of a ball propeniins millers under severe penalty from selling adul- 
terated flour. is has become a great evil and one the people have not yet 
waked up to. Now that the matter has been called to the attention of Con- 
gress, it is to be hoped that the fraud practiced upon the grower of wheat, 
the honest miller, and the consumer of flour will be effectually stopped. 

The common grades of flour are adulterated about 20 per cent with a fine 
grade of corn meal starch, and the patent grade.about 10 per cent. This 
flour is sold as if it were a pure wheat. In plain lan 6, this isdownright 
stealing, to say nothing of the injury to the health of the consumer. In this 
locality it is especially detrimental to the milling interest. 

Most of the mills in this section are not prepared to commit such a fraud, 
and could not do so without detection if they the dishon to resort to 
it. The larger mills in the cities reached by railroads can receive this stuff 
that is mixed with the flour from Chicago and other points without detec- 
tion, but the country mills can not do so. 

We hope that Mr. GAarvegs will continue his fight along this line, and we 
promise to help hold up his hands. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 5, 1898. 

Dear Str: You are doubfless aware that there is a vast quantity of glu- 
cose manufactured in this @ountry, all of which finds its way into candy 
jelly, preserves, ete. The residue, or starchy matter, until reeently has been 
sold to the hominy mills, for the pu of spiking into “hominy pearls,” or 
what is more commonly known as “ feed meal,”’ but now it is converted into 
a beautiful white starch, which is almost destitute of life-sustaining proper- 
ties, and this stuff is now being sold to flour mills all over the country, and 
such a ane croning a ao mammawe bo oe e 
writer ard many of your constituents speak approving! your 
speech in Con, a few days ago relative to the spiking of corn dour into 
wheat flour. Corn flour possesses nearly as much nutriment as wheat flour, 
but the mixing of it with wheat flour and selling the mixture as pure wheat 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


flour is dishonest; but this last scheme of mixing this worthless refuse of glu- 
cose factories with wheat flour should fee! the heavy hand of the law Inclosed 
find circular and directions for mixing the villainous stuff sent out by the 
“ Chicago Glucose Su ——s, Company.” I think it proper that our live 
Representatives should be posted in this matter. 
Very truly, yours, C. MORGAN. 
Hon. Jounw W. Garnus, Washington, D. C. 


CuicaGco, December —, ——. 


Dear Srrs: We quote to-day’s prices, in carload lots, freight prepaid to 


Evansville, Ind., as ws: 


$1.20 100 pounds. 
$1.25 per pounds. 
ag days date of purchase, dates of shipment 
‘ lestave, Inet. aouin tom. Gege deaan Gabe ef ahipenens. 
Quotations named are subject to change without notice. 
This grade is made expressly for the flour-mill trade. 
See inclosed circular for directions how to use it. 
We trust the low ee the extra choice ee eur product, and 
time ¢ a ieee will result in placing your orders with us. 
ours, ; 
Eta 4 = SuGAR Rerrninc Company, 


RIVERSIDE MILL, Nashville, Tenn. 


INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO MIX AND HANDLE OUR PRODUCT. 

We would advise substit 1@ per cent in patent, straight, and clears, 
and 15 per cent in the lower With this percentage good ts are 
obtained in beth bread and bi ts, flourine anaes product of both 
wheat and corn. All that is necessary or req to mix and assimilate 
thoroughly would be to feed the flourine intothe finished productof the mill, 
conve the mixture 20 or 25 feet; with this amount of conveying the flour- 
ine will be acsnine seernd with the flour. It is not necessary to feed the 
flourine through t in any particular, as the same is thoroughly pul- 
verized and double-bolted and -dried to a very moisture percentage, 
whereas flour has a minimum of 13. and a maximum of 19, showing the keep- 

ualities in favor of flourine, 

e would call your attention to the fact that the germ or oily substance 
of corn is extracted thereby, assuring the flourine from becoming yellow or 
fermenting, which would be the case with corn flour. 

In using flourine as a substitute, especially in the lower ies, they are 
brought out in color at least two grades thereby, enabling the miller also to 
obtain on the a from 15 cents to 30 cents per barrei more with 
the mixture witho 

For all Southern trade flourine is used very extensively, as all flours are 
judged by their colors, enabling the miller to produce whiter flour and meet 
competition by using our product. 


CHICAGO, December 3, 1897. 


CLARKSVILL®, TENN., January 2,, 1898. 
DEAR Str: I understand that the larger flouring mills all over the country 
are using a corn product known as “corn stareh” or “corn flour” in mixing 
it with wheat flour, and selling the whole as wheat flour, or rather branding 
it “flour.” But, inasmuch as it has been the universal custom to make flour 
of pure wheat, this new article, made partly ova partly of corn, and 
on 


branded as flour, is a 

ce of wheat corn is what has brought 
‘ know that this mixed is at all unwholesome. 
In fact, I do not see how it should be; nor do I know that it is notas good to the 
taste. I have been told that it makes flour whiter, a quality always appre- 
ciated by breadmakers. But the question is this: t not those who make 
the mixed flour to be to put a brand upon it to indicate that it is 
mixed? 1 understand mixing is done clandestinel not openly. 
There is a statute in Tennessee ~~ ulterating f making it a mis- 
demeanor, but it is toes See v any one State to undertake to late. 
I have seen notices of introduced in Congress—one by Senator Mason 
of [linois and in the House by a Representative from the same State—which 
have for their pu the tion of thismatter. The noticesI saw of those 
bills were so short that I not understand what their real purpose was 
whether to prohibit, regulate, or what. Will you please send me a copy of 
these bills, if not too much trouble. 

I = ay baa mill at Peachers Mills is why I write you. 

ery y; 

H. C. MERRITT. 


Hon. J. W. Gaines, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILL®, TENN., ——— —, 1898. 

Dear Str: I hear that there is a bill before Congress which is intended to 
remedy the evil of eee flour with corn flour. The millers who 

ce this insidious of defrauding the public have an advan- 

of 30 to 40 cents per barrel over millers who are oe pure 
wheat flour. The practice, if continued, will ruin the tation of Ameri- 
can flour in EB markets, and also push to the all millers manu- 
facturing pure wheat flour, for the reason that the spiker could undersel! an 
honest competitor from 10 to 15 cents per barrel. 

Of the three flouring mills in Nashville, two of them are manufacturin 
corn flour and mixing with their wheat flour. ractice has assume: 
such Rropertions that Congressional is imperative. 

ery truly, 


C. MORGAN. 
Hon. J. W. Garnzs, Washington, D. C. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., January 10, 1898. 
Dear Str: We su your attention has been called to the bill which 
has been introduced into Congress by a Representative from Missouri and in 
the Senate by Senator MAson, of Illinois, commonly called the 
bill. This is in order to anges adulterating of wheat 
flour with corn flour or any other foreign substance tending to cheapen the 


“Se $50,000, making over 400 barrels a day, and 
e haves over a day, an 
to adulteration in any form and 
= Sn Scones segewee ye ven our 
mill that are adulterating. It has almost par- 
alyzed business, and the evil is spreading rapidity. We see no way in which 
to suppress this except a of the above-named bill or one similar. 
If consistent with your we will ealt you te the bill ali in your 
power, and do everything in your power to suppress growing evil. 
ours, truly, 


sue THE RABBETH & DUNLOP MILL CO 
; Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 











FRANKLIN, TENN., January 25, 1398. 


we view it, there are three great and growing evils that are now con- 
frosting the great Sameten miller, and upon which will sooner or later 
of Congress some stem and action. We want, 
in the first place, some action that will enable us to export the manufactured 
product in place of the raw material, thus keeping our mills and men busy 
on this side. There is now in operation mills enough to grind all the wheat 
that can bly be grown in this country in one season. 
Second. We have asked that the reciprocity treaty with . be again 
adjusted so we may reach her ports with the flours we once sold them. 
tly. We will have to ask sooner or later some specific, direct, and oper- 
ative laws go the mixtures of flours with corn products. This _—. 
tice was probably first started by the millers themselves, but has now n 
transferred to the t who! e flour buyers, and especially in the South. 
These buyers demand and u Yy procure from the a pure arti- 
cle of flour and have it shipped to them. They will run their flutter mills 
and mixers and dope the flour to suit themselves. Theabove questions have 
been under discussion by the millers for some time, and throughout our en- 
tire milling acquaintance, covering a continuous period of thirty years, we 
do not call to mind a single miller who would not heartily indorse all of the 
above. With the ruling prices, viz, cent wheat and 28-cent corn, a 10 per 
cent mixture of corn flour, the cost per barrel can thus be reduced 20 cents 
per barrel. A 20 per cent mixture will reduce the price 40 cents per barrel, 
and so on. 
Wishing you success along these lines, we are, 


Very respectfully, 
eT ¥ LILLIE MILLS, Franklin, Tenn. 
Fon. Jonn WESLEY GArINes, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., February 24, 1898. 


DEAR Str: Your kind favor of the 2ist instant received. We find it diffi- 
cult to ee as requested, because no two adulterators use same 
per cent of corn flour. Some mills areonly putting in 10 per cent corn goods, 
while we know others are putting in 334 percent. We believe the average 
amount will run about 163, or about 1 pound corn goods to 5 pounds of pure 
wheat. in the following we give you the value of wheat, corn, and flour pre- 
vailing to-day with us in our market. 

We are paying to-day for corn 38 cents, wheat $1, and are selling meal for 
38 cents and patent flour for $4.85 per barrel. We do rot make thecorn meal 


for adulteration, and very few flour mills do. It is manufactured corn 
mills built in most instances for this purpose, and is ground very much finer 
and a more e ve article than the ordinary corn meal. We could buy it, 
however, for $1.20 per hundred pounds, or 1} cents per pound. 
A barrel pure patent flour is worth..............-...........--...--..-- . $4.85 
163 pounds same, or 83} per cent of a barrel, is worth. .......... 4.05 
33 pounds of corn flour, or 163 per cent of a barrel,is worth... .40 han 
voici iiienatiin ib ateiebitiende ndmsithesnecoccensumm .40 


This adulteration is also practiced in the lower grades of flour, but as these 
flours sell for less money the profit to the adulterator is not so large, amount- 
ing in a barrel of straight flour to about 30 cents. 

As we are always sa to run our plant at a profit of 10 cents a barrel, 
ou can see what a lossa mill making only flour would sustain. We 
nclose Fi newspaper c ing and mail you a Milling Journal, which ex- 

sy situation ex y, and better than we can write. Thanking you 
or your brave efforts on our part and the milling trade in general, which 
would result in the welfare of all the people of our country, 


Yours, fully, 
ne THE RABBETH & DUNLOP MILL CO. 
Joun W. GAINES, Esq., 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE HEARING. 
[Address of C. B. Cole, Chester, 111} 


Mr. CHATRMAN AND GenrLemen: While the adulteration of wheat flour 
with corn products has been practiced in a small and quiet way for years, it 
is only within the past year or two that it has become general, induced by 
the very wide difference in price between wheat and corn. Now, however, 
it has become so all mills, ee doing business in the 
South, are compelled to do it or go out of business. The legitimate manu- 
facture of flour from wheat is paralyzed, and even those who are mixing are 
compelled to add more and more of the adulterant to meet the reduced price 
one on and are to-day ¢mong the most pronounced in denouncing 

ree Ce. 

Whether the bogus flour is exported or not, the very fact that it is used 
so largely in this gs soy h nae cast a — on our flour that must result 


in great to the industry. With loss of this trade, amounting to 
about 16 per cent of our uction, a very large proportion of the mills 
must go out of business. gress has it in its power to remedy this by pass- 
ing such a law as will advertise to the world that at least one article of food 
we make and offer to fi countries is pure, and that article is the “staff 
of life.” To refuse to do will put a stop to all efforts to secure reciproc- 
ity treaties on flour w: we hope to increase the sale of flour 4,000,000 to 
Brey : ereby increasing our exports to the amount of 
oo. Ny oO 


) per year. 

Itis claimed by cornand starch manufacturers that this will tax them. 
This is not true, as it is only the mixtures that would be taxed; and they 
should be taxed out of existence, or the compound sold for what it is. 

The adulteration of so important an article as wheat flour with an article 
that requires a chemical analysis to detect it should certainly be stopped, 
a proportion of the consumers are so r and so 

in protecting themselves unaided by the Govern- 


But aside from any other consideration, there isa moral question involved 
It is saf : 
tole Soe ee net every mabey thisfraud has been driven 


and those who have held out 
so far will be to do it in the future or get out of the business. 
‘ ye | law, and it serves notice to the world that our flour is 
& fraud and refuses to make it what it has always h 


of cure for means Swit kes on) I to blam 
not el ite cause—we ve y ourselves 6, and can 


MASON BILL. 
8. 3027. A pill mixed 
the defining eee; cite inperine a ten: epee and seguinting 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
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of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purposes of this act, the 
words “mixed flour” shall be understood to mean the food product made 
from wheat, and mixed, blended, or compounded with ground corn or other 
foreign substances, or with the manufactured product of any other grain 
than wheat. 

Sec. 2. That special taxes are imposed as follows: Manufacturers of mixed 
flour shall pay $100. Every person who manufactures mixed flour for sale 
shall be deemed a manufacturer of mixed flour. Every person who packs, 
repacks, or mixes flour for sale so as to accomplish the product designated 
as mixed flour under this act shall also be deemed a manufacturer of mixed 
flour. Sections 3232, 8253, 3254, 3235, 2296, 32357, 8238, 8290, 8240, 8241, and 3245 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States are, so far as applicable, made to 
extend to and include and apply to the special taxes imposed by this section 
and to the persons upon whom they are imposed. Every person who car- 
ries on the business of manufacturer of sn flour without having paid the 
special tax therefor, as required by law, shall, besides being liable to the 

yment of the tax, be fined not less than one thousand and not more than 
hve thousand dollars. 

Szc. 3. That all mixed flour shall be packed by the manufacturer thereof 
in barrels, bags, or oe wines not before used for that purpose, and each 
package containing mixed flour shall be plainly marked, stamped, cr branded 
“Mixed flour,”’ together with the true weight of such package, the names of 
the ingredients contained therein, the name of the manufacturer or packer, 
and the place where manufactured or packed. That all sales and consign- 
ments of mixed flour shall be in the original packages; and every person 
knowingly selling, offering to sell, delivering, or offering to deliver, any mixed 
flour in any other than marked, stamped, or branded packages, as required 
by this act, or who packs in any package or packages any mixed flour in any 
manner contrary to law, or who falsely marks, stamps, or brands any pack- 
age or packages, or affixes a stamp on any package denoting a less amount of 
tax than that required by law, shall be fined for each offense not more than 
$500, and be imprisoned not more than one year. 

Sze. 4. That every manufacturer of mixed flour shall securely affix, by 

sting on each package containjng mixed flour manufactured by him. a 

abe!, on which shall be printed, besides the number of the manufactory and 
district and State in which it is situated, these words: 

** Notice—The manufacturer of the mixed flour herein contained has com- 
plied with all the requirements of law. Every person is cautioned not to use 
either this package again, or the stamp thereon again, nor to remove the 
contents of this package without destroying said stamp, under the penalty 
provided by law in such cases.” 

Every manufacturer of mixed flour failing or neglecting toaffix such label 
to any containing mixed flour manufactured by him or packed, re- 
packed, sold, or offered for sale by or for him, andevery person who removes 
any such label so affixed from any such package, shall be fined $50 for each 
package in respect to which such offense is committed. 

Sec. 5. That upon all mixed flour which shall be manufactured and sold or 
removed for consumption or use there shall be assessed and collected a tax 
of 2 cents for each 10 nds or fraction thereof contained in any package, to 
be — by the manufacturer, packer, or repacker of the same. The tax lev- 
ied by this section shall be represented by coupon stamps; and the provisions 
of existing laws covering the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, efface- 
ment, and destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as appli- 
cable, are hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by this section 

Sze. 6. That whenever any person sells or removes for sale or consumption 
any mixed flour upon which the tax is required to be paid by stamps, with- 
out the use of the proper stamps, it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, wit. a period of not more than two years after such 
sale or removal, upon satisfactory proof, to estimate the amount of tax which 
has been omitted to be paid and to make an assessment therefor, and certify 
tothe same to the collector. The tax so assessed shall be in addition to the 
penalties imposed by law for such sale or removal. 

Sec. 7. That all mixed flour imported from foreign countries shall, in addi- 
tion to any import duties im: on the same, pay an internal-revenue tax 
of 4 cents for every 10 pounds or fraction thereof contained in any package; 
such tax to be represented by coupon stamps, and the packages containing 
such imported mixed flour shall be marked, stamped, and branded ans 
labeled in the same manner as mixed flour made, snaed or repacked in the 
United States. 

Sc. 8 That every person who sells or offers for sale any imported mixed 
flour not put up in pack stamped as provided by this act shal! for each 
offense be fined not less than $500 nor more than $5,000,and be imprisoned 
not less than six months nor more than two years. 

Sec. 9. That rer? arson who knowingly purchases or receives for sale 
any mixed flour which has not been branded or stamped according to law 
shall be liable to a penalty of $50 for each such offense. 

Sec. 10. That whenever any stamped package containing mixed flour is 
empty it shall be the duty of the person in whose hands it is to destroy ut- 
terly the stamps thereon, and any person willfully neglecting or refusing to 
do soshall for each offense be fined not exceeding $30 and imprisoned not leas 
than ten days nor more than six months. Any revenue officer may des 
= empti wanep Seer pasege upon which the tax-paid stamp is foun: 
and all packages of mixed flour subject to tax under this act that shal 








found without stamps or marks, as herein provided, shall be forfeited to t 
United States. 
Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of every person who shall manufacture, 


pack, repack, sell, or offer for sale, who shall export to a foreign « 
mixed flour, shall brand upon every barre}, bag, or other packag 
such article the words ‘‘ Mixed flour,” in plain roman letters not less thar 
one-half inch square. 

Sec. 12. That all fines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed by this act may 
be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 13. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may make all needful regulations for the 
carrying into effect of this act. 

Src. 4. That this act shall go ints effect on the ninetieth day after its 
passage, and all packages containing mixed flour found on the premises 
an rson on or after the ninetieth day succeeding the date of the passag: 
of this act shall be deemed to be taxable under this act, and shall be taxed 
and have affixed thereto the stamps, marks, and brands required by this act 
or by regulations made pursuant to this act. And for the purpose of secur- 

the affixing of the marks, stamps, and brands required by this act the 
mixed flour shall be 1 jed as having been manufactured or sold or re- 
moved from the manufactory for consumption or use on or after the date 





e containing 





proval 





this act es effect; and such mixed flour on hand at the time of the taking 
effect of this act may be marked, stamped, branded, and labeled under special 
ations of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, approved by the Se 


retary of the Treasury, ; 3 ; 

Sxc. 15. That the word “ person” contained in this act shall mean and in 
clude , firm, or corporation; and that the word “ manufacturer” 
of mix our under this < shall mean and incinde any manufacturer. 
packer, or repacker of mixed flour, orany packer, repacker, or mixer of flour 
who thereby accomplishes the product designated as mixed flour under this 
act. 
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PEARCE BILL. 


H. R. 6705. A bill to define mixed flour, and to regulate the sale and impor- 
tation of same, and to require persons, firms, and corporations to mark 
packages of mixed flour so as to indicate their true contents, weight, and 
place of manufacture or packing. 

MIXED FLOUR DEFINED. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the yUrpose of this act the words 
“mixed flour” shall be understood to mean the food product made from 
wheat mixed or blended in full or in part with any other grain, or the manu- 
factured product of any other grain than wheat. 


MAKERS, PACKERS, ETC., OF MIXED FLOUR TO TAKE OUT LICENSES. 


Szc. 2. That every person, firm, or corporation, before engaging in the 
business of making, packing, or repacking mixed flour, shall procure a license 
therefor from the collector of internal revenue of the district, for which the 
applicant shall pay to said collector a fee of $100. Such license shall be posted 
in a public place in the mill of the applicant, and if his office is at another and 
a different place, a duplicate of such license, which shall be issued to the ap- 
plicant by the collector at the request of the former, shall be posted in such 
office. Any person, firm, or corporation found guilty of violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall be fined not less than $1,000. 

MIXED FLOUR, HOW BRANDED. 


Suc. 3. That every person, firm, or corporation making, packing, or repack- 
ing mixed flour shall plainly mark or brand each package containing the 
same with the words “mixed flour,” together with the true weight of such 
package, the names of the ingredients composing the same, the name of the 
maker or packer, and the place where made or packed; in addition thereto, 
such maker or packer shall place ii each package a card not smaller than 2 
inches by 3 inches, upon which shall be printed the words “‘ mixed flour," to- 
gether with the names of the ingredients composing the same, the name of 
the maker or packer, and the place where made or packed. 

MIXED FLOUR, HOW SOLD; PENALTY FOR UNLAWFULLY PACKING, BRAND- 

ING, AND SELLING. 

Sec. 4. That all sales and consignments of mixed flour shall be in the orig- 
inal packages; and every person, firm, or corporation knowingly selling, 
offering to sell, delivering, or offering to deliver any mixed flour inany other 
than marked and branded packages, as required by this act, or who packs in 
any package or packages any mixed flour in any manner contrary to this 
statute, or who falsely marks or brands any package or packages, or unlaw- 
fully removes such mark or brand, shall for each offense be fined not less 
than $50 and not more than $500, and be imprisoned not less than thirty days 
nor more than one year. 

MIXED FLOUR TO BE LABELED; PENALTY FOR FAILURE. 


Sec. 5. Thatin addition to the brand required to be placed on packages of 
mixed flour there shall be affixed to such packages, by the person, firm, or 
corporation making or packing the same, a label in the following words: 
‘* Notice.—The”’ (manufacturer or packer, as the case may be) “ of the mixed 
flour herein contained has complied with all the requirements of the law. 
Every person is cautioned not to use this package or label again, or to re- 
move the contents without destroying the revenue stamp thereon, under the 
penalty prescribed by law insuch cases.”. Every person, firm, or corporation 
failing or neglecting to affix such label to any package containing mixed flour 
made or packed by him or them, or who removes from any such package any 
label so affixed, shall be fined not less than $50 for each label so removed. 

MIXED FLOUR, TAX THEREON, HOW LEVIED; COUPON STAMPS. 


Sec. 6. That upon all mixed flour there shall be levied a tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 pounds or fraction thereof contained in any package, to be paid b 
the person, firm, or corporation making or packing the same. The tax levi 
by this section shall be represented by coupon stamps, and the provisions of 
existing laws governing the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, efface- 
ment, and destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff shall, so far as 
applicable, be made to apply to stamps provided for in this section. 

MIXED FLOUR, UNPAID TAX ON, HOW ASSESSED AND COLLECTED. 


Sac. 7. That whenever any person, firm, or corporation sells, consigns, or 
removes for sale, consignment, or consumption any mixed flour upon which 
the tax required to be paid by stamps as herein provided has not n paid, 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, within a period 
of not more than two years after such sale, consignment, or removal, upon 
satisfactory proof, to estimate the amount of tax which has not been paid 
and to make an assessment therefor and certify the same to the collector of 
the proper district. The tax so assessed shall be in addition to the penalties 
imposed by this act for an unauthorized sale or removal. : 


FOREIGN MIXED FLOUR TO BE BRANDED, ETC.; TAX ON, HOW LEVIED AND 
PATD. 


Seo. 8. That all mixed flour imported from foreign countries shall, in ad- 
dition to any import duty imposed on same, pay an internal-revenue tax of 
2 cents for every 10 pounds or fraction thereof contained in any pack 
such tax to be represented by coupon stamps, and the packages Soatatetne 
such imported mixed flour shall be marked, branded, labeled, and stamped 
as in the case of mixed flour made or packed in the United States. Any per- 
son, firm, or corporation knowingly purchasing or wane for sale or con- 
sumption any such mixed flour which has not been marked, branded, labeled, 
or stamped as required by this act, or which is contained in packages which 
have not been marked, branded, labeled, or stamped as reqgired by this act, 
shall for each offense be fined not less than $50. 

PENALTY FOR RECEIVING FOREIGN MIXED FLOUR ON WHICH TAX HAS NOT 
BEEN PAID. 

Sec. 9. That any porece. firm, or corporation knowingly purchasing or re- 
ceiving any mixed flour from any maker, packer, or importer who has not 
procured the license or paid the spacial tax herein pee for shall for 
each offense be fined not less than $50 and forfeit to the United States all of 
the articles so purchased or received, or the full value thereof. 

STAMPS ON EMPTY MIXED-FLOUR PACKAGES TO BE DESTROYED. 

Sec. 10. That whenever any package containing mixed flour is emptied it 
shall be the duty of the person in whose hands it is to searey stam: 
thereon. Any person willfully neglecting or refusing to do so shall for eac 
offense be fined not exceeding $50. 

FINES AND PENALTIES, WHERE RECOVERED. 

Sec. ll. That all fines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed by this act may 
be recovered in any courtof competent jurisdiction. 

OFFICERS TO MAKE RULES RENDERING LAW EFFECTIVE. 

Sec. 12. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
cf the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make ali needful rules and regula- 
tions for the carrying into effect of the provisions of this law. 

LAW OPERATIVE WHEN; MIXED FLOUR PACKED WHEN LAW TAKES EFFECT 
SUBJECT TO ITS PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall go into effect from the date of its passage, and 

all packages found on the premises of any person, firm, or corporation on said 
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day shall be deemed to be taxable under the provisions of this act, and shay) 
be taxed and have affixed thereon such marks, brands, labels, and stamps as 
are required by this statute, or such regulations as may be made in accord. 
ance herewith. For the —— of securing the affixing of the marks, brands 
labels, and stomps uired herein, such mixed flour shall be regarded a3 
having been made, sold, removed, or imported from the mill or place where 
made, packed, or mixed for sale or consumption on and after the day this act 
takes effect; and such mixed flour at the time of the taking effect of this act 
may be marked, branded, labeled, and stamped under noe regulations of 
fre Coaeateeter of Internal Revenue, approved by the Secretary of the 


ry. 
PENALTY FOR SUBSEQUENT VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 

Sec. 14. That any person, firm, or corporation found guilty of a second or 
any subsequent violation of any of the provisions of this act ,in addition 
to the penalty heretofore prescribed, be imprisoned not less than thirty days 
nor more than ninety days. : 

INFORMER TO RECEIVE HALF OF FINE. 
Sec. 15. That any person who furnishes evidence leading to the conviction 


of any person, firm, or corporation, for a violation of any of the provisi 
of this act shall receive one-half of the amount of the fine imposed. = 


The Bankruptey Bill. 
REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 


On the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
: the United States. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said— 


Mr. SPEAKER: In the course of my remarks on the floor to-day 
I referred briefly to the causes of bankruptcy in the United States 
and expressed the opinion that legislation for the relief of ruined 
merchants and others who are carrying on the wealth-producing 
and wealth-distributing enterprises of our country is a poor sub- 
stitute for legislation that would remove the great universal 
cause of nearly all the unmerited distress and bankruptcy among 
our people. 

In this connection, under the leave to print granted by the House 
this morning, I desire to insert in the Recorp the following brief 
but masterly article on ‘“ Causes of the business depression,” from 
the pen of the late Henry George, the greatest philosopher of the 
nineteenth century and the greatest, clearest, soundest political 
economist of all the ages: 


CAUSES OF THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


I am asked by Once a Week to state what, in my opinion, are the causes 
of the existing business depression. It should be possible to do more. For 
the method that has fixed with certainty the canses of natural phenomena 
once left to varying opinion or wild fancy —- to enable us to bring into 
the region of ascertained fact the causes of social phenomena so clearly 
marked and so entirely within observation. 

To ascertain the cause of failure or abnormal action in that comp'ex m:- 
chine, the human body, the effort of the surgeon is to locate the diffi- 
culty. So the first step toward determining the causes of business depression 
is to see what business depression really is. 

By business promece we mean a lessening in ra 
exchanges by which, in our highly nd system, commodities 

into the hands of consumers. This } of exchan which, from 

he side of the merchant or manufacturer, we business depression. is evi- 

dently not due toanyscarcity of the things that merchants or manufacturers 
haye to exchange. 

From that t of view there soem, indeed, a plethora of such things. 
Nor is it due to any lessening in the desire of consumers for them. On the 
contrary, seasons of business depression are seasons of bitter want on tho 
part of numbers, of want so intense and_ general that charity is called 
on to prevent actual starvation from need of things that manufacturers an‘ 
merchants have to sell. 

It may seem, on first view, as if this lessening of exchanges came from 
some impediment in the machinery of exchange. Since tariffs have for their 
object the checking of certain exc there is a superficial plausibility in 
looking to them for the cause. W , as money is the common measure of 
value and a common medium of ex: in terms of which most exchanges 
are made, it is, perhaps,even more plausible tolook to monetary regulatiovs. 
But however ar any question or rs 4 money question may. be, 
neither has sufficient importance to account for ar. 

Protection carried to its furthest could only shut us from the advan- 
tage of esmnengt what we protege for what other tries produce; free 
trade carried to its furthest could only give us with rest of the world 
that freedom of exc that we oe between our several States; 
while money, important as may be its office of a measure and flux of «x- 
changes, is 5 ut @ mere counter. Seasons of business depression «n° 
and go without — in and monetary , and exist in dif- 
ferent countries under widely varying tariffs and monetary systems. [he 
real cause must lie deeper. 

of the exchanges 


ity and volume of the 


That it does lie deeper is directly evident. The lessening 
by which commodities pass into the hands of consumers is clearly due not so 
creased diffi transferring these commodities as to decreased 
f machusbeg’ power om jus pas GC Wenbe he comenmncTs. 7 
comes trom wer on consumers, or, 
as our colloquial ‘phrase am frame ¢ their lack fate . But money is only 22 
intermediate, performing in exchanges the same office that poker chips dv in 


a game, 

In the last analysis it is a labor certificate. The great mass of consumers 
obtain money by exchanging their labor or the proceeds of their labor for 
money, and with it pu commodities. Thus what they really pay {0° 
commodities with is labor. It is not merely true in the sense he meant ‘t, 
that, as Adam Smith says, “ Labor was the first price, a urchase 
money, that was paid for all things.” It isthe final price is paid for all 


Tike losdetiing of “effective demand,” which is the proximate cause of busi- 
ness depression, means, ‘ore, a of the ability to convert labor 
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employment, ; 
io pegeogeas esate 
ia a a of "RRS one al 
fay with oe Cl 7 ¥ hant or at - 
rer ecou business depression. 
has a tf mt. But in he primary cisual relati 
scarcity of : is to 6 up cy of Cthploymens 
does not come frox og ey is some es pax pet > 
ness lepret for consumption that inch the extent and ire oft 18 
which leboe pes Se tho commodities—not the supply 
comm : emand. 
tisemployment? It is the expenditure of exertion in the production 
of Waebal or satisfactions. It is what, in a phrase Saceing conver con- 
notations, we term work. For the term émplc t is, for economic usé, 
somewhat our habitual distinction between enployers and em- 
rake he conser Rost principle. ploy & gan to black say boots 
1 
poare whem 2 fobor to aire mee the eetiatection of 
What is the 5 cents I give him in return? ad aber te kono. 
which he may e ai of labor to that equivalent im 


any of yarious f ride, and 


mn. on is him to 

oan boots and he had employed me torender to him some of these other 

ser vies, OF es I had _— my own boots and he had performed these 
ther services for himself. 

. Even in a narrow view there are only three ways by which men live—by 

work, by beggary, and by theft; for the man who ob work without giv- 

ing work is, econo’ y, only a r 


beggar or a thief. Eut on a large Ww 
these three come down to one, for and thieves can only live on work- 
ers. It i human labor that su all the wants of human life—as truly 
now, in all the complexities of modern civilization, as in the , when 
the first man and first woman = the bases beings on 
Now, employment or work is e ture of labor in the p 
commodities or satisfactions. But ¢ tly 
to man the whole yea universe. 
world, 000 Vlensand oer sabtenel 
Despite our ons our 
and our inventions of machines, are we not all 
the last man must, by the application of labor to ? Trya mental experi- 
ment. 
Picture in tion the farmer at the plow, the miner in the ore vein, the 
ilroad train on its rushing way, the steamer ocean, great 
builders erecting 
ng book- 


@ any country 

t does its whole pop 

our extensions of exchan 
as the first man did an 


rail onaten 
factory with its whirling wheels and thousand operativ 
a hoam, linemen stringing a telegts h 

eeper canting up accounts, a po 
Make any su pitare in imagination and 
draw from it, item by item, all that belones d. 

Land is the source of all employment, the natural element indispensable 
to all work. Land and labor—thése are the two factors that by 
their union produce all wealth and about material satisfactions. 
Given labor—that is to say, the ability to work and the willingness to work— 
and there never has and never can be any acercity employment so long as 
labor can obtain access to land. Were A and Eve bothered by “scarcity 


of employment?” 

Did the first settlers in this country or the men who afterwards settled 
those where land was still easily had, know sbything of 
it? t the monopoly of land—the exclusion of labor from ae the high 
price demanded for it—is the cause of scarcity of employment business 
depressions is as clear as = sun at poseter Wherever you may be that 
scarcity of ongreraees is felt—whether in city or a. or district 
or agricultu amen far will you have to go to find land labor is 
anxious to use (for land no value until labor will pay a price for hs priv- 
ilege of using it), but from which labor is debarred by the bigh prices de- 
manded by some none, 

Inthe very heart of New York City, two minutes’ walk from Union (Square 
will bring you to thres vacant lots. For permission to use the smallest and 
least valuable of these a rental of $40,000 a year has been offered and refused. 
This is but an example of what may eve: warty oe seen, from 
the metre os ree Strip. Where labor is shut out from land it 
wastes. may , but ‘effective demand” is gone. Is there any 
mystery in the cause of business depression? Letthe whole earth be treated 
as see lots are treated and who of its teeming millions could find employ- 
ment? 


At the close of the last great depression I made “An examination of the 







cause of “ina better known by its main title, 
Progress and w I refer the er who would see the 
genesis and depressions fully ex ed. But their cause 
is clear. Idle acres hands, and tdle mean a lessening of 

archet the part of the great body of consumers that must bring 

Every t pe land lation that has taken place in our histo 
has been followed od ot business dep’ \ qi it always must be 
80. Socialists, P: d people who would apply 
littke remedies for a evil—are all “ rp wrong tree.” © 
upas of our civiliza $ Our tment of land. It is that which is convert- 
ing even the march of inven’ into a — 

Charity and the of “charity work’ may do a little to alleviate suf- 
foes but they not cure , for they merely transfer 
existing in wer. They don crease the of “e ive de- 
mand. : one cure for ess dep ion. There is 
no other. That single tax—the abolition of all taxes on the employ- 
ment and ucts of labor and the taking of economic or ground rent for 
o anne community by taxes levied on the value of land, irrespective 

. For that would make land speculation unprofitable, land 

sible, and so open So She posssapare of the r to labor the ty con- 
verting it by exertion into wealth or power that the very idea of 
& man able to work and yet suffering want of the that work pro- 
duces would seem as preposterous on earth as it must seem Pare on 

Marcrr6, 1894. 

Mr. Speaker, I can imagine nothing that wo ive me more 
pleasure or more profit in the way of ow edge to 
every member of the House than to in full. 


read 
Bat ag the time at my digposal is iwuficin : purpose, 
I then Saks sot tee g iy sealing 


and will up the 
the whole philosophy of Henry George. 
XXXI——15 


-¢ With one hand he put a penny in the urn of Poverty, and with the other took a 
shilling out.” 


SPEECH 
HON. W. L. STARK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1085) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 


the United States. 

. STARK said: 

. SPEAKER: Two propositions invite attention in the consid- 
eration of this matter. One is the condition of affairs that has 
placed so many men in failing circumstances. [ know of no 
remedy for this except by general legislation on that subject. 
That would not affect bankruptcy proceedings. Insolvency is an 
effect arising from well-defined causes, and the party to which I 
adhere has made platform utterances enunciating what we be- 
lieve will better the conditions of all men. While I think them 
appropriate remedies for the ills of the body politic and am 
anxious to see them enacted into laws, I understand that a discus- 
- of them here would be oyt of place under the rules of the 

ouse. 

The remaining proposition is one of law as construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the leading case being Ogden 
vs. Saunders (12 Wheaton, 212), the syllabus of the decision be- 
ing as follows: 


The power of Con to establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
re throughout the United States does not exclude the right of the State 
to late on the same subject, except when the power is actually exercised 
by Congress and the State laws conflict with those of Congress. 

A beskragt or insolvent law of ahy State which discharges both the per- 
son of the debtor and his future acquisition of property is not ‘‘a law impair- 
ing the obligations of contracts” so far as debts contracted subsequent to the 
ope of such laws. But acertificate of discharge under such a law can not 

pleaded in bar of an action brought by a citizen of anothe? State in the 
courts of the United States or of any other State than that where the dis- 
charge obtained. 

It is admitted by those who favor the proposed law that condi- 
tions have obtained for some time that did not make for prosper- 
ity, and it is curious to note that the members who declaim most 
loudly that prosperity is here, are largely the ones who desire the 
speedy passage of a general bankruptcy law. 

I quote a reason urged by a Republican member during this 
debate for the passage of the pending measure: 


In my judgment this Congress can do greater good and confer benefits 
upon a larger number of worthy, honest, and energetic pedple and do more 
ood for the whole country by the e of a just and fair bankruptcy law 
the enactment of any other legislation. During the last nineteen 
ailures aggregating nearly three thousand miillion dollars have 
._ Portions of this vast indebtedness are found in every community 


b 
years 


In this great aggregat* of failures may be found thousandsin eyery great 
commercial State of the Union whose very means of making a livelihood has 
been destroyed, whose hopes havyé been blasted, whosé homes have been 
impoverished, and whose hearts are broken. 

I fully agree with these statements, but doubt if a bankruptcy 
bill is the proper method of relief. The most that advocates can 
claim for it is that it will enable a class of our citizens to be placed 
in a position where suits can not be brought on old debts or exe- 
cutions levied on old judgments. There is no pretense that bank. 
ruptcy proceedings constitute a payment of debts, and the passage 
of such a law can only be justified by the consideration that the 
relations of the ordinary business man are of a complex nat” re. 
He en in commerce by force of circumstances, having con- 
trol of but few of the conditions that make for success or failure. 
The laws of supply and demand act independently of his efforts, 
and he has no appreciable influence in regulating the volume of 
currency, which, to a large extent, fixes the price of the articles 
in which he deals. When business men as a class meet with re- 
verses, the public has a vital interest in taking measures for their 


relief, as there is great loss to a nation in an army of idle or dis- 
contented men, and the public having such interest should legis- 
late to protect it. 

In my opinion, legislation along the line of the Terry amend- 


ment, which is as follows: 


Resol That Senate bill 1035 be recommitted to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary with instructions to strike out all acts of and provisions for inyolun- 
tary bankruptcy except those based on actual fraud, and add, as section 71, 
the following: 


“That this act shall continue in force two years and no longer: Provided, 

: t all action commenced within that time shall be unaffected by 

its expira be conducted to a conclusion as if this act were in 
full force and effect *— 


was the f + and best thing to do under all the circumstances, 
and I gave it my hearty support, but it was beaten by a vote of 157 
—_ to 131 yeas. ; 

omy mind as an act of justice to the insolvent debtors of our 
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country, we ought to provide a means of relief, the same to en- 
dure for a reasonable time, as outlined by the decision heretofore 
guoted. Many of them were, no doubt, brought to that condition 
during the last nineteen years or more by legislation making short 
the supply of dollars in preportion te the constantly increasing 
demand, and thereby causing them to rise in value in the sense of 
taking more of the products of the farm, more of human toil, to 
obtain them. 

In the last analysis debts are always paid by the sale of products 
and services. ‘‘It is just as proper to say that a shilling was 
bought for a quartern loaf, as to say that a quartern loaf was 
bought for a shilling.” The law of supply demand obtains 
with money, the same as it obtains with anything else. 

It should be kept in mind that the Senate had passed a bank- 
ruptcy act, known as the Nelson bill, and had sent the same to the 
House and asked for concurrence. In a general way the bill was 
on voluntary lines and was mild in its requirements. A majority 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House struck out all after the 
enacting clause and inserted what is known as the Henderson 
bill. Both bills were introduced and fashioned by Republicans, 
Senator NgLson, of Minnesota, and Congressman HENDERSON, of 
Towa. 

Hon. James Laird, once a distinguished Representative from 
my own State, has left an enduring monument on the statutes of 
the United States in this, that to get into the United States court 
to sue for debt the claim must be for $2,000 or over. Formerly it 
was $500 or over; and in his published remarks he urged the in- 
crease as a measure of protection to the people of his State. 

Section 1 of the Henderson bill contains definitions of words and 
phrases. Inthesecond paragraph of section 2 it provides substan- 
tially that a failure for thirty days to secure a releaseof a levy for 
$500 or over is an act of bankruptcy, and ——— the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States court will attach. The United States 
court does not sit in the Fourth district of Nebraska, and I note 
without comment that most of the Congressmen who live in cities 
where the Federal court does sit, favor the law. In event this bill 
were enacted, a commercial collection ordered ‘“‘ pushed” would 
be sent to Omaha or Lincoln, and the citizens of my district would 
be forced to pay large sums of money for travel and expense of 
witnesses. 

In Nebraska at this time we have a fairly good assignment law. 
We have also the ordinary attachment laws with a provision for 
an undertaking in double the amount of the claim and probable 
costs before the order will issue and an award of damages if the 
writ is wrongfully sued out. It may be that the diligent creditor 
is preferred, but there is no reason why the laws of attachment 
can not be so modified that their operation will be more equitable 
if there be found at any time, a denial of justice. 

The fact remains that the clerk who issues the order, the sheriff 
who serves it, and the judge who presides at the trial are all elected 
by the people and may be impeached for wrongdoing. The pro- 
posed bill puts all business into the hands of a clerk, marshal, 
referee, and judge with the selection of whom the people never 
have anything to do. 

This measure, nominally devised in the interests of “‘ the crushed 
and burdened debtor,” for the avowed purpose of “lifting a mill- 
stone from the neck of labor,” really provides for the enactment 
into law of a new and complete system for the collection of com- 
mercial debts in the Federal courts, containing in its eight acts 
of bankruptcy, largely increased by operation of the so-called 


. dictionary of terms that accompanies the bill, provisions that will 


eventually place nine-tenths of the merchants and business men 
of the country absolutely at the mercy of their creditors, and 
force them, under threats of expensive aggro oe | proceedings 
in the United States courts of a distant city, to adopt any schedule 
of prices, method of business, or trust agreement that t from 
whom they purchase goods may see fit to dictate. 

It may bethat I am a trifle over-suspiciousof the class who pro- 
fess such concern for the poor and oppressed of earth as to be 
willing to act as their guardian in matters of islation and de- 
cide for them all political questions affecting their welfare. It 
is possible that there are now no Joabs who approach their fellows 
with the query, “‘Art thou in health, my brother?” that they may 
get opportunity to smite them under the fifth rib. It may be that 
when Judas went out and hanged himself, the race of those who 
betray with ‘‘ Hail, Master!” and a salutation of love, perished 
from the earth. 

I would be giad to think so, but I have noticed that the principal 
argument made for slavery was the welfare of the slave; that we 
have always been urged to enact protective tariffs for the benefit 
of wage-earners; that we are conjured to pass river and harbor 
bills in the name of public improvement; to a gold standard 
to meet the requirements of national honor, and to ide bank- 
ruptcy legislation for the benefit of the stricken debtor. This list 
ef coincidences brings to memory the disastrous panic that fol- 
lowed our late repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, 
undertaken expressly to “restore confidence,” and I beg to be ex- 
cused from further experiments along that line, 


an 
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The rea! question involved in this discussion is whether this 
bill subserves the purpose professed — advocates. After care. 
ful investigation I have decided that it does not, and although | 
voted for the T amendment providing for voluntary bank. 
roe Sea time, I can not see that it is my duty to sup. 
port the Henderson bill as from the Judiciary Committee, 

I am glad to notice that 19 out of 21 members of the 
which I belong have arrived at the same conclusion. The meas. 
ure can not be considered a partisan one, but I value the judgment 
of my Populist associates and am give great weight to 
their views upon all questions of pu policy. 

These men, as well as myself, have estimated the comparatiy, 
good and evil taoete of the bill, and for the sake of obtaining 

ischarge from ity for certain deficiency pana it debtors 
(which release could be just as surely more equitably 
brought about by a of State taxation of judgments), they 
do not feel justified in voting to transfer the whole vast volume 
of commercial collections from State to Federal courts, to place 
in the hands of a tribunal in no way answerable to the people so 
many new powers and , nor to add so largely to the pres. 
ent tendency toward government by injunction. 

The law proposed excludes from preference the friend who 
would save the debtor from bankruptcy, but prefers the attorney 
fees on both sides of the litigation. On the slightest provocation 
it enables a creditor to destroy the business of the debtor, but 
should the latter procure from local bankers a loan, which he is 
abundantly able to pay, to tide him over a tem: crisis, it must 
be done in such a way that it can be construed as a suspicious cir 
cumstance, and may prove his ruin. 

There is a doubt, which would require adjudication, as t 
whether the bill includes homesteads among exemptions al- 
lowed to bankrupts, the dictionary of terms, which so clearly 
defines the rights of creditors, not indicating the proper interpre 
tation of section 5. It is believed that received from the 
Pension ent would not be exempted in the absence of 
State provisions on the subject. 

If a debtor changes his domicile within “six months, or the 
greater on thereof,” immediately the filing of a 
petition a. he loses all benefits from State 
exemption laws. the unsupported affidavit of an interested 

to become a criminal in the hands of a 


> 


rty a debtor is lia 

nited States marshal; but though creditors may, and often do, 
conspire against their deb there is no provision for a similar 
disgrace to be inflicted upon them. 

A specially unjust feature of the measure is that the property 

of the bankrupt is placed in the hands of a trustee or trustees 
chosen, not by disinterested parties, but by the creditors them- 
selves. Such trustees so chosen make a report to the final mect- 
ing of creditors, to whom they owe their position, and they are 
intrusted by this law with the very dangerous power of reducing 
the bankrupt’s effects to money “as expeditiously as possible,” 
with no provision that his interests shall in any be con- 
sulted. Trustees are also armed with the equally dangerous 
authority to set apart the exemptions of the bankrupt and report 
the value thereof. 
_ Investigation reveais thatthe advan: yielded by the creditor 
interests under the provisions of this bill to such of their debtors 
as are not, under present conditions, likely to pay their obligs- 
tions, are in no way equivalent to the advantages asked for them- 
selves from business men who have yet undissipated, and 
who could be coerced by such 1 into yielding to others 
the practical management of their business. Should their con- 
science permit, wholesale dealers could easily place themselves in 
the position of the man who— 

With one hand put a penny in the urn of Poverty, and with the other took 


a shilling out. 

Agents of creditors could compel customers'to buy only of cer- 
tain houses, could dictate terms, and fix both purchase selling 
meee — ee could in ae way be —— to — par- 

ci rs ers in a trust, without sharing any 
of eceaias thereof. — 

That this would be the result is practically conceded by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the argument of a distinguished Reprte 
sentative from North Carolina, who, in his h ens the 
bill, renders this opinion of the ultimate cualined such a measure: 

with these 


These being answered in the affirmative, most an man 
ualifications can a cet de hoae the w’ obbers, the latter 
urnishing credit and and former attention and enterprise. 224 

ill by their mutual and transactions in the ave™ 
age of more than nine cases out of ten—yes, of ninety-nine out of every bu": 
dred. Capital and talent, credit and enterprise, thus linked together on fa 
and honorable terms will to fulfill their true functions in industrial, 
commercial, and material development of the country. 

The speaker does not state how the public would fare in this 
forced combination of the capital of the wholesale houses with the 
————s the bankrupt merchant, but he has confidence ‘© 

ve that the ee business of the dealer 
and forced him to the position of an agent, would treat him kindly 
(it being, to use a favorite argument, “for their interest to 4° 














so”), and that it would be really better for him than to attempt 
to maintain a separate business existence. 

The conclusion seems to bethat the ‘‘ true function” of the man 
of talent, credit, and ise is to be the servant of capital, 
at such recompense as the sees fit to allow, and that if he 
and his employer can be well provided for that the people have no 
interest in the affair worth mentioning. 

lam egeenene that the ultimate effect of such a law upon 

nblic welfare is the most important proposition involved in the 
Viecuasion. To my mind one of the greatest objections to the 
Henderson bill, a it was probably out of the range of con- 
templation of the Judiciary Committee or the members who voted 
for it, is that it would finally result in the connmuper betting to pay 
unjust prices to the merchants acting as agents for the wholesale 
houses or, in case the dealers rebelled, as they very likely would, at 
being made the agents of such a scheme, they would be displaced 


by a system of department stores owned and operated by large 
copitaliats residing in the principal cities; and such stores, being 


established at the county-seat towns throughout the country, 
would revolutionize retail business. They might initiate their plan 
with an era of low prices to crush out remaining competition, but 
it is within the memory of many residents of one county of my 
district that a lumber trust bought out and ‘‘ froze out” competi- 
tion, and for years thereafter lumber was higher in that county 
than in any adjoining. It would be difficult to make those who 
have suffered from such a cause believe that the advent of trusts 
and department stores means an advantage for the consumer. 

There is a class of supporters of the Henderson bill (sufficient 
in number to defeat its passage, or at least to force its modifica- 
tion in case the Senate makes a stand for the enactment of a law 
providing for involuntary bankruptcy only in cases of fraud) who 
contend that they are way much opposed to the harsh, stringent 
provisions of the proposed law, indicate that they would like to 
vote for some other measure, but give their sanction to this be- 

cause they think there is a need for legislation on the subject and 
Cag ae no hope that a more equitable measure will be pre- 
sented. 

To such I would suggest that the Terry amendment was only 
beaten by a vote of 157 to 131, and with the prospect of assist- 
ance from the Senate, there is not only a possibility but a proba- 
bility that we can secure the concessions desired if we make a bold 
stand for the provisions we deem necessary to a just bill. 

With a time limit, I would gladly cast my vote for the Nelson 
bill, but if I can not secure what I wish, it does not commend it- 
self to my judgment to rest content with something entirely 
different. It is related that once upon a time a boy asked his 
mother to allow him to go to the circus. She refused, and he 
at once requested permission to go fishing. Being again denied, 
he imploringly said, ‘‘ Well, please ma’am, le‘me go and havea 
tooth pulled. I want to go some place.” 

The attitude of several members of the House reminds one of 
the boyish reasoning above cited, but however high my personal 
regard for them, I do not hold them justified in the position 
taken. If they can not vote for a bill that will relieve the situa- 
tion, they should hesitate before casting their ballots to further 
complicate it. 

My attention has been called to another portion of the remarks 
of the eloquent member from North Carolina, for whom I entertain 
feelings of regard and admiration. He prefaces his speech with 
the declaration that the committee bill is not exactly as he would 
have it, but advances the argument that ‘‘it is as fair and liberal 
a measure as will be considered with a view of securing results,” 
and consoles himself with the reflection that eight-tenths if not 
nine-tenths of his own particular constituents will be exempted 
from its provisions for involuntary bankruptcy. In the latter 

art of his address he makes the discovery that the involuntary 

eatures of the law will produce the following desirable results: 


We shall thereby multiply the aggregate credit of the country, in a man- 
ner coin it, with the stable bonds of honor and fair dealing, bringing it to the 
uses of the r as well as the rich, deprived of the power of oppression, but 
made useful to all, and thus proving a tonic to all general business and an 
exhilarant to enterprise, a stimulant to material progress and development. 


He also me that the law will ‘prove a real advantage to the 
class under its operation and be a blessing to the entire country.” 
lam not certain that I quite follow his argument, but it im- 
presses me that his logical attitude would be to oppose a measure 
that excludes eight-tenths, if not nine-tenths, of his own people 
from the advantages described, and that in his representative ca- 
pacity he should make diligent effort to have his constituents 
included in the list of beneficiaries. 
_ At three times in the history of this nation have parties receiv- 
ing the support of the gpm and aristocratic classes enacted a 
national bankruptcy law on the theory that “there is no danger 
in placing power over the debtor in the hands of his creditor, 
cause it will not be for his interest to use it.” The Federalists, 
from 1800 to 1803, made a law providing for involuntary bank- 
Tuptcy which was intended to last for five years, but which they 
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were forced to repeal in three. In 1842 a similar law was passed 
by the Whigs, went into operation, and public sentiment was so 
against it that it lasted but thirteen months. 

In 1867 the Republicans passed a law of the same kind, and, 
after ten years’ trial, abandoned it, President Grant stating that 
the law was productive of more evil than good, and that it would 
not be seriously questioned that those portions of the act provid- 
ing for involun bankruptcy operated to increase the financial 
embarrassments of the country and were liable to abuses in times 
of scarcity of money. He also said that the mere filing of a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy by an unfriendly creditor would necessarily 
embarrass and often accomplish the financial ruin of a responsi- 
ble business man. 

Reason and history unite in indicating that the resulis of such 
a& measure would be disastrous. Grant, Webster, Calhoun, and 
other citizens ef note are to be found among those who oppose the 
involuntary features of such laws; but the quotations from the 
wisdom of the past made by those favorable to the passage of this 
bill have been conspicuous only by their absence. 

The issues involved in this discussion are too momentous and 
far-reaching to allow slight reasons to weigh in the balance. Itis 
proposed to change the whole system of American jurisprudence, 
and an amendment to make it a temporary change was voted 
down. Itis proposed, for thesake of an alleged present advantage 
to the borrower, to give great future advantage tothe lender. In 
order to extend any measure of relief to those who are now bank- 
rupt, we are asked to bankrupt thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest, solvent men. 

Believing as I do that the passage of this bill means the ruin 
or subserviency of retail dealers; that it would usher in an epoch 
of the complete domination of trusts and department stores; that 
it would prove a deathblow to our towns, lower the value of ad- 
jacent real estate, and eventually be greatly to the detriment of 
consumers, I am constrained to do all in my power to defeat it. 

I can not think that it will ever become a law in its present 
form. Its inequalities are too apparent, its abuses too gross, to 
escape the consideration and condemnation of a majority of the 
members of Congress. With a strong conviction that this will 
be the result, I append to my remarks a rhymed criticism of the 
measure, received in course of correspondence from a resident of 
Nebraska, as an indication of the feelings of my constituents upon 
the subject: 

Mr. HENDERSON’s scheme to encourage poor debtors 
By criminal arrests, legal process, and fetters; 

‘To increase labor’s product by taking its tools, 

Is taught in gold-standard prosperity schools. 


Its uniform features depend on vocation; 

Its exemptions a matter of chance or location. 

It contains novel features for making men rich, 

By swiping their homesteads, and pensions, and “sich.” 
But their gold brick’s too thinly veneered for inspection; 
Almost any old test results in detection. 

And these patriots pure, must devise a new plan 

To “encourage,” enrich, and elevate man. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


% 4 > 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1899 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We live in an age in which nations deal in high- 
sounding maxims of morality and indulge in practices which 
Nero would have spurned. Proclaiming as the shibboleth of ad- 
vanced civilization, ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men,” the great 
powers of Christendom propose arbitration as a method of com- 

ing differences among themselves, while devising, cach for 
itself and by the consent of all, a programme of cold-blooded, 
wholesale robbery of weak nations and peoples by the more 
powerful. : 

Contemporaneous with ceaseless preaching of the propaganda 
of perpetual peace, we witness on land the assemblage of armies 
numerically the largest known to the history of the world, armed 
with engines of destruction and death-dealing instruments hith- 
erto unknown, and on the seas fleets of monster war ships capable 
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of destroying in an hour the creations of centuries of labor. And 
what mean these vast preparations for armed conflict? 

According to the teachings of statesmen who are continually 
telling us this is the age of arbitration and universal e, they 
are aimless; but, Mr. Chairman, actions speak louder than words. 
These fleets and armies are being used to overawe and despoil the 
weaker members of the family of nations, and when the people 
demand their use for nobler purposes, governments are held in 
restraint by stockjobbers and speculators, who stifle every war- 
like movement that has not for its object the promotion of merce- 
nary ends, 

Mr. Chairman, in the recent past we have seen diplomacy bind 
the hands of Christendom while the Turks executed the vengeance 
of demons upon the Armenians—destroying temples of worship, 
converting prosperous regions into a wilderness, reducing the 
habitations of the people into tenantless ruins, and consigning a 
vast multitude of men, women, and children to bloody graves. 

We have witnessed a coalition of great powers girdling the 
Island of Crete with war ships to prevent the Greeks from going 
to the rescue of the Cretan Christians, who forso many years have 
suffered the horrors of Turkish rule. 

Fresh in the recollection of lovers of liberty everywhere is the 
narrow escape of the Boer Republic from destruction, planned 
and desperately attempted by British adventurers engaged in the 
ae of the wealth of plundered Africa, and as we sit here 
half a dozen great nations are engaged in the pastime of dismem- 
bering the venerable Chinese Empire.’ 

Mr. Chairman, such are the deeds, such the achievements, of 
those who, in the Old World, reecho the platitudes by which, in 
this free country, the maudlin pretense of aversion to violence 
and bloodshed has been used as an excuse for the actual partici- 
pation of our Navy in a war of extermination waged by commis- 
sioned assassins against a race whose only crime is the love of 
liberty and heroic resistance of oppression. And what in the eyes 
of Americans adds to the disgrace of this repulsive spectacle is the 
knowledge that corporation mongers and gamblers who thrive by 
studying the stock ticker in London and New York have the ear 
of the Government and are more influential in shaping public 
policies than the united and solemn voice of the people, and that 
it is the exercise of their pernicious influence that has brought 
about the nation’s degradation. 

I call the attention of this House and of the country to the fact 
that for more than a year, upon this side of the Chamber, the de- 
mand for the recognition of the belligerent rights of the Cuban 
patriots-has been incessantly made, and to the further fact that, in 
order to evade performance of that plain duty, every subterfuge 
possible to be invented has been resorted to by the Republican 
majority in this body. The law has been perverted. The notori- 
ous facts of history have been denied. 

For over two years the policy of our Government in reference 
to the war in Cuba has been controlled by the subsidized press and 
the corporation managers, and the people know it. They know 
also, Mr. Chairman, that if at last the Tesnalaet Administration 
grudgingly approaches compliance with the will of the people, it 
is because the Republicans in this body, who for a whole year have 
supinely permitted Hannaism to hold full sway, have become 
alarmed at the anger of the people and demanded of the President 
a reversal of the policy of the Government, not for the purpose of 
saving the nation from dishonor and rescuing Cuba from destruc- 
tion, but in order to prevent the annihilation of the Republican 
party at the polls next November. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing that has recently transpired will erase 
from the minds of the American people the ugly impression made 
by the surrender of the Presidential office to the control of MARK 
Hanna and his associates. The country has not been deceived by 
the subterfnges by which two Presidents—first Mr. Cleveland and 
afterwards his successor—have sought to obscure the true cause of 
the policy pursued by our Government in reference to the Cuban 
question. 

The people know that it is the paramount influence of the bond- 
holders and steckjobbers of London and New York that has 
caused two Administrations to refuse the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. They know that for three years this country has 
acted as the ally of Spain in the war of extermination which has 
converted the Island of Cuba into a sepulcher in which are en- 
tombed over half a million victims of willful assassination. Noth- 
ing can expiate the fault that has made this Republic an accom- 
plice of the brutal dynasty which on the eve of its dissolution 
and destruction has capped the climax of centuries of infamy by 
deliberately planning and fiendishly consummating the murder of 
a race. 

Mr. Chairman, may I inquire what has recently occurred to 
silence the gentlemen who, only a few weeks ago, on this floor 
and at the other end of the Capitol, were revamping the quibbles 
and pretenses by which the McKinley Administration has 
attempted to justify its policy—quibbles, sir, founded on deliber- 
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een of the law and the gross perversion of current 
isto 


no sign of an intention of the Administration to 
the Cubans. On the contrary, we know that un 
aster u 
been planned. It was feared that the 
the Republican side of this House. A few Republicans might 
slip their muzzles, join the Democrats, and ser gr a crisis. 
Therefore the programme was to hasten the day o j 

The Maine disaster alone prevented the consummation of this 





) 
Indisputably, prior to the destruction of the Maine, there was 
to the help of 
the Maine dis- 
onurnment of Congress had 


t all calculations, an early. 
might lose control of 


adjournment. 


a si 
e know that with a Senate resolution recognizing belligerency 
pending in this body for a year, action has been prevented. Tho 


esident has refused to act, and his representatives on this floor 


have prevented the House from acting. The House of Represent- 
atives as well as the Executive has 
while, almost w:thin sight of our shores, the fairest island on the 
footstool has been the scene of ruthless and savage butchery of 
the bravest people that ever fought for human rights. 


tened to the stock jobbers, 


As evidencing the paltry methods used to execute this ignoble 


policy, I call attention to the use made of a message sent to Con- 
gress by President Grant are the-former Cuban insurrection, 
nt of which was incorporated in 


to President McKinley’s Decem- 
r message, and affirm that deliberate and willful misconstruc- 


tion of the Grant message has been made the basis of the defense 
most relied upon by the apologists of the present Administration. 
It is my purpose to-day to remove the mask thus improvised by 
showing conclusively that for two years our Government has 
denied the recognition of Cuban belligerency, not because it was 
forbidden by the law of nations, but in violation of every syllable 
of international law applicable to the case. 


When the diplomatic appropriation bill was up for discussion 


under the five-minute rule, I had a few words to say on this sub- 
ject. I then called attention to the fact that it had been argued 
by the President and his apologists in Congress that the existence 
of an organized civil government, located at a permanent capital 
and exercising throughout a considerable area the powers of sov- 
ereignty—collecting taxes, administering justice, etc.—is an essen- 


tial condition precedent to the lawfulness of the recognition of the 
Cuban revolutionary forces as a belligerent power. 

I declared the position untenable, and gave notice that later I 
would submit authorities proving that it nofoundation in in- 
ternational law, but that, on the contrary, even though no civil 
government at all had been organized, the conditions existing on 
the island and which have existed there for over two years have 
throughout that period not only been such as to justify, but such 
as to demand recognition of the belligerency of the Cuban patriots. 

In the limited time at my disposal I can not comment at length 
upon the authorities, but,in my judgment, comment is unneces- 
sary. 

I lay down as an incontrovertible proposition, sustained by all 
the great writers on the subject, that in order to justify the reco:;- 
nition of belligerency it is only necessary that there exist on the 
island a condition of public war, and invite attention to the author- 
ities I shall cite to support this position. ; 

Before reading the authorities I to ca gente wo obligations 
to a distinguished Republican member of this y (Mr. W. 
ALDEN SmitH] who, over two years ago, presented to the House a 
respectable array of authorities — sustain the position I am 
contending for to-day. I include the fruits of the gentleman's 
labor in the list of quotations from the great writers which I now 
submit. 

Manning’s Law of Nations lays down this proposition, which, 
in my ju ent, is so firmly grounded in reason and common 
sense that its soundness will not be called in question: 

The concession of belligerent rights may, at acertain epoch of the strife, 
be claimed both in the interest of humanity and of neutral states. TTliere 
always, indeed, arrives a moment at which such a concession is made (as in 


the case of the late Southern insurrection in the United States) by the very 
government against which the revolt takes place. 


Discussing the peat at which, under the foregoing rule, a for- 
eign state should extend recognition of belligerency, Mr. Mau- 
ning says: 


It must be neither so premature as to embarrass a friendly government 
in suppressing what may prove only a transient or partial d y of disorder 
or treachery, nor, on the other hand, so dilatory as to pro the incov- 
veniences and cruelty incident to a contest conducted on a large scale apart 
oma: all the humane alleviations which the laws of civilized war have intro 

uced. 


In the prize cases (2 Black, Supreme Court Reports) Judge 
Grier says: 


A civil war is never solemnly declared. It becomes such by accident. The 
power and nization of the persons who te and carry it on, when 
the party in re occu oa ae Re manner a certain portica 


of territory, have and cast off their allegiance, 
and have o' armies, commenced hostilities against their former sov- 
ereign, the world acknowledges them as belligerents and the contest as war. 























In discussing the recognition of igerency of the Confederate 
States by Great Britain and the grounds upon which the step was 
taken, 1 Russell pointed out that nearly 100,000 troops had 
been placed in the field by the Federal Government, and com- 
mented as follows: 

After a recital of these immense efforts it seems quite inappropriate to 
speak of unlawful combinations. the case of the Greek 


When conside 
revolutionists, Mr. g sgid that the character of belligerency is not so 
much a principle as a fact; that a certain d 


of force and consistency ac- 
quired by a mass of population engaged in war entitled that —— be 
treated as belligerents. Evenif their right was questionable, it was to the 


interest of nations, well understood, to so treat them. 


Bluntschlj thus distinguishes a revolutionary, military force 
from a lawless and criminal revolt against the sovereign power: 


Every struggle with an armed band, even when it may be organized in a 
military manner, is not a war. When, in southern Italy, brigands form 
themselves into armed troops, regularly commanded, and give battle to the 
Government troops, they do not for t reason constitute a belligerent 
party, but only bands of malefactors. The distinction rest upon this—that 
war is a political gle, engaged in for tical ends. ds neither 
aspire to defend the existing political system nor to create a new one; they 
obey only the guilty desire of obtaining by viclence control of the persons 
and possessions of their neighbors. 7 Prony fall, therefore, within 
the ju aes of criminal tribunals, and the law of nations is not concerned 
with them. ‘ 

it is a different matter when in a state a large party of citizens or sub- 
jects, conyineed of the necessity of a revolution, or of the justice of their 
claims, take up arms, organize ves ina tary manner and op 
regular troops to the t of the government. It can not be maintained 
that sach an organized y of citizens animated by a political purpose does 
not possess a possible aptitude for the creation of a new state. 


The same principle is laid down in Hall’s Treatise on Inter- 
national Law, as follows: 


As soon as a considerable population is arrayed in arms with the professed 
object of obtaining poise ends it resembles a state too nearly for it to be 
possible to treat individuals belonging to such populations as criminals. It 
would be inhuman for the enemy to execute his eeonere. It would be still 
more inhuman for ae nations to capture and hang the crews of war 
ships as pirates. Humanity requires that the members of such a community 
be treated as belligerents. 


In the Institutes of the Law of Nations, Dr. James Lorimer con- 
curs in this view. Dr. Lorimer says: 

There is the recognition of the inchoate state asa pared claimant for sepa- 
rate recognition; that is to say, the acknowledgment of its right to contend 


for its tion, or, to borrow a phrase from ae law, of “its title to 
assumes a 


sue.” The form which ~~ usuall this stage is that of a 
concession of belligerent rights. nf 2 


The same author thus defines the effects of the recognition of 
belligerency upon the legal status of the insurgents: 


PR ns nare an ae existence - ae oe a can vin, for 
e purpose cing one us ascertaining e verdict r 

further right to full, nal recognition. P 
Vattel says: 


When a barty is formed in a state who no longer obey the sovereign and 
are possessed of sufficient strength to oppose him, this is called a civil war. 


The distinction between a revolutionary military movement 
_ o— and an established state is thus clearly stated by 
un ; 


The quality of belligerents is accorded to armed parties who, without 
haveng received from an already exist state the right to combat with 
armed forces, have we organized selves and struggle in good 
faith within their own state for a political right. 


In his Lectures on International Law, in referring to cases where 
merely withholding recognition of belligerency necessarily compels 
a foreign power to render material assistance to the mother coun- 
try, Professor Pomeroy <tates with precision the rule of interna- 
tional law oe to the peculiar situation with which, in ref- 
ence to the Cuban war, Presidents Cleveland and McKinley have 
had to deal. He says: 


To refuse such recognition [that of belligeren: might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have the direct effect of ca Be state so refusing to take 
the part of the mother country against the rebels. As a consequence, if an- 
other country would remain strictly neutral to the contest, that very atti- 
tude would involve the oa the aprons asbelligerents. Unless 
another power desires to e active part in the hostilities and throw the 
ap i its influence and, under same circumstances, the positive aid of 
- Solloame powers in favor of the mother country, it must treat the rebels 


Lorimer coincides with Pomeroy: 


By recognizing belligerent rights neutral powers pronounce no judgment 
rier ute merit the cain ce che probaly of ta weinato 
a ity. 

To withhold from the claimant for recognition ts of be: veney 


whilst we extend them to the parent state would y be to take part in 


the war. 
I submit that had the distinguished writers had in view the case 
Republic, they could not have laid down a rule more 


of the Cuban 
completely fitting it. 
I have here ted the law of the case as laid 


Mr. C 
dows by the leading writers of the civilized nations of both hem- 
pheres. That it is the law is incontestable. I defy any gentle- 


man in this ; 
vening it Chamber to produce a respectable authority contra- 
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The quotation from the message vf Presfdent Grant which 


formed a 7 of President McKinley’s message does not call in 
question the 
but, on the contrary, sanctions it. 


principle laid down in the authorities I have cited, 


President Grant stated emphatically that a condition of public 


war did not exist in Cuba, and therefore the insurgents were not 
entitled to recognition. 
that public war did not exist, he pointed out that the belligerents 
had no seat of 
beén organized by them; and in order to justify Hannaism, Mr. 
McKinley ;:retends to misunderstand his illustrious predecessor. 
He pretends to believe that President Grant contended that’ in 
order to justify recognition an organized civil government and a 
capital were necessary, when, in fact, Grant merely mentioned, 
as one thing tending to show that public war did not exist, the 
fact that no civil government and no capital had been established 
by the insur 


As one fact going tosustain that assertion 


overnment; that in fact no civil government had 


nts. 
And, Mr. Chairman, the President is not the only offender, for 
wyers than Mr. McKinley, in this Chamber and at the 


other end of the Capitol, have found it convenient to adopt the 
hypocritical tactics of their versatile’ chieftain, and when the 
recognition of belligerency has been demanded have replied: ‘‘The 
Cubans haye no capital and no organized civil government.” 

I ae further comment because my time is limited, but again 
affirm 


t the authorities I have read sustain as well established 


principles of international law— 


1, If there exists and has existed for over two years in Cuba a 


condition of public war, this country should have recognized the 
belligerency of the revolutionary forces. 


2. If a state of public war has for some time existed in Cuba 


and on account of the proximity of the island to our shores and 
attendant circumstances we could not maintain strict neutrality, 
but must necessarily actively aid Spain until we had recognized 
the Cubans as belligerents, then, in order that we might remain 
strictly neutral, we not only had the legal right but it was our 
duty to extend such iy eo and to do so would not have 
been an act unfriendly to i 


Spain 
8. Under conditions le ally authorizing such a course, on the 
ound that it is essential to the protection of the interests of a 
oreign power, the recognition of the belligerency of revolted 


colonists, if accompanied by a distinct avowal of a policy of non- 
interyention and followed by strict neutrality, is not necessarily 
an unfriendly act. 


Mr. Chairman, in support of the assertion that during the en- 
tire year in which Mr. McKinley has been using our Navy to help 
the Spaniards public war has existed in Cuba, T mhight call atten- 
tion to acknowled facts—facts patent to every member of this 
House—showing that the most destructive war the world has ever 
known has been in progress in the unhappy little island; a war, Mr. 
Chairman, which, according to reports unquestionably authentic, 
has already cost Cuba, with her small copulation, a larger number 
of lives than the aggregate death roll of the Army of this great 
country in all the wars it has ever engaged in—more lives than 
were lost in fhe war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, the Mexican 
war, the war of the rebellion, and a century of conflict with the 
aborigines; and I include in the estimate as well our soldiers who 
died of wounds and di: 2ase as those who fell in battle. 

Sir, how inexplicable it is that amid this carnival of death, this 
remorseless destruction of a race, in response to the American 
people’s demands for justice for the Cubans, we have been told by 
the executive that Spain’s legions are confronted, not by an army 
fighting for the attainment of a political end, but by mere rioters, 

hink of it! ZTwo hundred thousand Spanish soldiers unable to 
suppress a riot! Two hundred thousand Spanish soldiers, operat- 
ing in a country comprising only 41,000 square miles of territory, 
held at bay for three years and mewed up in the cities and sea- 
ports by an unorganized rabble of lawbreakers, by forces so in- 
consequential as not to be entitled to be called an army or havo 
their te struggle for liberty characterized as war! 

And, Mr, Chairman, it should be borne in mind that for over 
two years Spain has held possession of less than one-half of the 
island, and that by a tenure so precarious that in order to main- 
tain it her cemies have been driven to measures more cruel than 
the bloody tactics of savage warfare. Unable to successfully in- 
vade the territory held by the insurgents, suffering continually 
from raids of the revolutionary forces, which have repeatedly so 
closely approached the capital as to create a reign of terror within 
the very iow of Morro Castle, the Spaniards long ago ceased 
to make war upon thearmed insurgents and began thesystematic 
assassination of noncombatants. 

To maintain their feeble hold upon garrisoned cities they have 
burned the habitations of the people, reduced the provinces occu- 
ty by their troops to a wilderness incapable of sustaining human 

ife, and turned loose upon the defenseless, unarmed peasantry an 
army of butchers, who, day and night, have reveled in carnage. 
Matchless, indeed, is the valor of the braves who have withstoo i 





































































































































































































































































































this savage onslaught, who, notwithstanding Spain’s resort to 
these fiendish measures, continue the struggle against frightful 
odds, determined to drive the Spaniard from the shores or share 
the fate of their murdered kinsmen. 

Mr. Chairman, modern history records no such hideous savagery 
as has characterized Spain’s war upon the Cubans. They have 
assassinated political prisoners in their cells, shot suspects con- 
victed of imaginary political offenses by drumhead courts-mar- 
tial, butchered the unarmed pacificos in their fields and cabins, 
bayoneted sick soldiers in their cots, and to this horrible violence 
and ruthless butchery have added the atrocity of consigning hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women, and children, guiltless of par- 
ticipation in the conflict, to death from starvation! 

Sir, against the inhabitants of the island, those in arms and 
those engaged in peaceful pursuits, regardless of age, sex, or con- 
dition, every instruments fity capable of destroying human life 
has been employed, until Cuba’s death roll certainly exceeds half 
a million, and yet from the camps of Gomez and Garcia comes 
the battle cry with which Patrick Henry electrified the world, 
**Give us liberty or give us death!” Never has the world wit- 
nessed heroism more sublime, contending against diabolism more 
repulsive. 

And Spain tells us that these crimes, so appalling that had they 
been committed by the devils in hell they would have been re- 
buked by Satan, are necessary to the suppression of a mere riot. 
The President of the United States and his spokesmen in Con- 
gress, when asked to place Cuba upon an equality with her tor- 
menter by recognizing belligerency, have told us that because they 
have no established capital, no fully organized civil government, 
armed forces which for three years have successfully resisted and 
which continue to oppose the assassins are not, in contemplation 
of international law, belligerents. Shame, oh, shame upon this 
pettifogger’s plea! 

Mr. Chairman, to the appalling panorama of violence which 
Ihave depicted the Democrats in this Chamber have pointed— 
upon it alone I might continue to rely—to prove that Cuba has 
been for nearly three years the theater of a public war. But Ipre- 
fer not to rest the case on even the overwhelming testimony that 
has been furnished from day to day by the tragical and bloody 
annals of the struggle. 

I have said that a number of the authorities I have cited upon 
the question of international law involved were presented to the 
House two years ago by a distinguished Republican member. 
Having availed myself of this source of assistance in presenting 
the law of the case, I now summon to my assistance, in laying be- 
fore the House the facts as to the nature of the struggle in Cuba, 
another eminent Republican, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt]. He is the chairman of the Committeeon Foreign Affairs, 
and therefore his superior facilities for ascertaining the facts 
should render his evidence as to the military operations in Cuba 
of the highest value. He is profoundly versed in international 
law and has had extensive experience in diplomacy, and therefore 
his opinion as to what is the duty of his Government is entitled 
to unquestioning respect. 

Nearly two years ago the war in Cuba was under consideration 
in this Chamber, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt] had 
the floor. Listen to what he said on that occasion: 


First, as tothe belligerency of the Cubans, if that is a fact,a truth, we 
may yr it; if it is not, if it is a falsehood, we onght not to recog- 
nize it under any circumstances. Now, let us see what are the facts. That 
there is a state of war, that there is belligerency, can hardly be denied in 
view of the overwhelming evidence of a state of war. That it isa fact is 
shown by many things more than mere newspaper ts. The official re- 

rts of our consuls lying before the members of the House for weeks show 

e growth and extent of the war now raging in Cuba. 

This struggle is not a reproduction of the ten years’ insurrection of 1868 to 
1878. Far from it—-far more than that. On the 13th day of July the consuls 
report that the armed forces then in the field, contending with desperate 
earnestnéss and unconquerable will, were three times greater than the 
men soqaged in the rebellion of 1868-1878 when at the height of its power, 
and the tide of war has gone on since that time and as on over the island 
from one side and one end to the other, until to-day the Spanish authority is 
not in fact exercised over more than one-third, probably not more than one- 
fourth, of the 41,000 square miles of surface of the Island of Cuba. The Span- 

ih minister made public a statement on the 22d day of February, with his 
name signed to it, published to the people of the United States, in which he 


says that 125,000 troops have been sent to the Island of Cuba by S bs 
not that war? Is that a police force putting down a street disturbance? 
* * * me og ” 


Rowntiy the Captain-General of Cuba issued two long proclamations, which 
all of vou have read, and doubtless read with horror, in connection with the 
news that accompanied it, which contained detailed regulations and prescrip. 
tions concerning this war in the very terms and spirit of the orders issued by 
Napoleon when he commanded the greatest forces ever e in modern 
warfare. The Captain-General recognized the condition of war prevailing. 
So, too, from the headquarters of the Spanish ministry dispatches are sent out 
constantly referring to two or three engagements uearly every day with the 
enemy. 


* > * = - a * 

It will not do to say that this is mere poo warfare. We can not pre- 
scribe the way in which men do their fighting or in which they are to be 
pose in governments or in which they live. Guerrilla warfare isa great 
and tremendous instrument, and the genius of the Spanish race has shown in 
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arse Maes Sats rnin Sells cad Sereda = 
emergency an as can n su i 
One handaed. and fift the finest French soldiers that Napo. 


v 

leon ever commanded marched into Spain, took possession of its cities, 
Spanish ome have taken ion of the Cuban _ and Sememel 
t ere ue a people who could only resist by means war. 
fare. But what was the result? Guerrilla warfare destroyed that splendid 
And it was the defeat and destruction of Napoleon's forces in that 
mighty war, condu this harassing and » that de. 
rived him of his resources, so that after the final blow in retreat from 
oscow that greatest power of modern times crumbled and fell. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who delivered this excellent speech 
is now and was when he delivered it chairman of the Committes 
on Foreign Affairs. He had unusual facilities for ascertaining 
the facts; we all know how familiar he is with the law. What 
gentleman on his committee or on the other side of the Chamber 


will call in a this lucid digest of the.history of Cuba’ 


army. 


struggle for liberty, this cogent concept of the law of the case, 
this appeal for the performance of the nation’s duty? 

But let us follow the goers a little further. He gives his 
estimate of the value of the right which he says and I say has 


been unjustly withheld from the Cuban patriots. I invite partic. 
ular attention to the fact that the gentleman from Illinois concurs 
with me in saying that this country has been an effective ally of 


Spain. 

In the midst of his powerful plea for the recognition of bellig- 
erency in this Chamber two years ago he was asked by a sympa- 
thetic listener on the Republican side of the Chamber to tell the 
House and the country what benefits Cuba would derive from 
such recognition. Here is his answer: 


Pronounce that magic word “belligerency!"" Recognize those as belliger. 
ents whoare truly belligerents, whoare carrying on war, and you at once give 


them that advantage and that status among nations in our ports. The word 
“ belligerency * exactly defines and describes what they are —they are 
on war. them as belligerents and you ena them at 


carryl 
once todo all Ts niet aoe are enti to do—to carry a vm 8 to pur- 
chase in our markets munitions of war and supplies of every kind, to pur. 
chase them openly and take them out openly, just as the Spanish Govern. 
ment now does—not hiding and skulking in obscure and distant ports by 
night to escape seizure, dogged every hour by spies and informers to give 
notice to our Government and have them arrested. Then men could go 
openly to join them, if not in armed expeditions. They could negotiate loans 
and sell bonds just as the Spanish Government is doing now. 

Mr. Chairman, boiled down, the gentleman's statement means 
that conditions which prevailed in Cuba when Mr. McKinley be- 
came President rendered it the duty of the United States to rec- 
ognize the belligerency of the revolutionists. Why was recogni- 
tion denied? 

It was pointed out by Mr. Hirt that to withhold recognition 
made this great Republic an ally of the § ds. Why did the 
President make our Navy an auxiliary of the forces commande! 
by Weyler? 

Spain has come into our markets, bought a and shipped 
them to Cuba, while the Cubans, or those who desire to ner their 
cause, have been compelled to ‘‘skulk,” “‘ hide,” have been ‘‘ dogged 
every hour by spies and informers” appointed for the purpose by 
the Administration, and if detected in doing things freely per- 
mitted to Spain’s agents, have by order of our Government been 
arrested and thrown into prison. American war ships have 
guarded our ports to prevent vessels from conveying supplies to 
the Cubans, while Spanish ships have been iously received, 
going and coming at their pleasure, laden with the sinews of war. 

Boiled down, I say, the gentleman’s statement means that pub- 
lic war existed in Cuba two years ago, that it has existed ever 
since, that it exists now, a war between men for inde- 

ndence and liberty and an alien army of assassins, and that the 
Pnited States has not i neutral, because without the 
recognition of Cuban belligerency neutrality was impossible. 
Instead of remaining neutral we have furnished arms, munitions, 
and provisions with which to kill the Cubans, and gun cotton wit! 
which to destroy our ships and murder our seamen. 

Mr. Chairman, over two — ago this House almost 
unanimously a resolution a m of Cyban 
belligerency. It thereby solemn) that in its judgment 
civil war, not a mere prevailed in Cuba. If war prevailed 
two years ago, I repeat, sir, it has prevailed ever since—it pre 
vails now. ; 

Why has this Chamber refused to the pending resolution, 
which merely and only recognizes fact? : 

roger og two years the United States have been in partuer- 
ship with the Spaniards. Why have the Republicans in this 
Chamber, by refusing to i 
continuance of this partnership? 

Mr. McKinley knew that long before the day of his inaugura- 
tion the evidences of the existence of a public war in Cuba, 5° 
forcibly presented by the gentleman from Illinois and so unhes!- 


tatingly accepted by this House, were in ion of the exect- 
tive the See the members of this 
House know that from that day until this evidence of the fact 


has been accumulating. But, following the inted out by 
Hannaism, the President has not only permitted the slaughter t° 


, acquiesced in the 
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that the powers of this House are conferred by the Constitu- 
tion and can not without NAT be abridged by committees. 
Committees are not supposed to act as censors of the body they 
gerve. In my opinion, Congress not only possesses the legal power 
to dispose of the question but it was its duty to do so promptly. 

Here and here only, in the Congress, rests the power to deter- 
mine peace and war, and in this imperial prerogative are included 
all lesser kindred powers, the exercise of which is essential to the 
maintenance of the dignity, honor, and safety of the Republic. 

The opinion that Congress ought not to interfere, no matter 
what the delinquencies of the Executive, might peepenty have 
led to an adverse report of the committee, but no possible view of 
the matter can justify the committee in making no report at all, 
and thus effectively disfranchising the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SULZER. Does not the gentleman think we ought to rec- 
ognize the independence of Cuba? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I do not. Spain would not 
romptly resent such a step, and might notresentit atall. What 
hen? Why the war would go on for months longer. Nothing 

short of a notice to Spain to quit forever pretensions to sovereignty 
in the Western Hemisphere will meet the requirements of the sit- 
nation as it exists to-day. The butchers must be driven from 
Cuba. Mere resolutions recognizing political conditions will not 
suffice. 

If we are to go no further than such measures as will give to 
the Cubans the rights of lawful belligerency, then I would prefer 
the adoption of the Senate resolution to which I have referred. 
The adoption of this resolution nine or ten months ago by this 
House would have so strengthened the hands of the Cubans that 
Spain would have been driven from the island longago. Pass 
that resolution now, and within six weeks the flag of free Cuba 
will float over Morro Castle. 

As to the recognition of Cuban independence, if such a step is 
to be taken, let me warn all true friends of the patriots that when 
they shall have passed through the ordeal of fire and blood which, 
in the providence of God, is the only avenue to liberty, they will 
be contvonte’ with fresh dangers. Having vanqyished the Span- 
iard, they will face another foe. The holders of Spanish bonds 
will be on hand to insist upon saddling upon the Cubans the obli- 
gations incurred by the Spaniards in carrying on the war of 
extermination. ; 

Mr. Chairman, this country has occasion to recall with shame 
its participation in the slaughter of 600,000 inhabitants of the 
Island of Cuba. The blackened ruins of their homes, the return 
of millions of fertile acres to a state of nature, the spectacle of an 
army of winged vultures preying upon the remains of unburied 
victims of Spanish violence—such, sir, is the horrible picture 
which will greet the eyes of the Cuban soldier when peace with in- 
dependence shall reward the unparalleled valor of the followers of 
Gomez. Time and labor will efface the mementos of the ravages 
of war visible in the blighted landscape. The martyred dead can 
not be restored to life. Future generations will treasure memory 
of their sacrifices and bedew their sacred graves with tears. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see to it that in the final settlement be- 
tween Spain and the Cubans not a penny of the expense incurred 
by the butcher dynasty in the war of extermination is imposed 
upon a people who, God knows, have suffered enough, and who 
ought not to be compelled to pay the expenses incurred in the at- 
tempt to exterminate them. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not refrain from referring briefly to another 
respect in which the views of the Republican President and his 
supporters on this floor are vulnerable to criticism and censure. 
The President seems to entertain the opinion that upon him de- 
volves the responsibility of determining when and in what man- 
ner, if at all, the United States shall intervene in the Cuban 
struggle. Under the Constitution he possesses no authority to 
intervene by force of arms. To take such a step would be to levy 


war mpon Spain. The Congress, not the President, is authorized 


to declare war. 

The Cubans have not requested the United States to intervene, 
They have said over and over again during the past two years 
that if the United States would accord them belligerent rights 
and cease to act as an ally of the mother country they could drive 
the Spaniards into the sea and achieve the independence of their 
country. 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that the President withholds the con- 
cession of belligerent rights, and that he and his supporters are 
continually referring to intervention as the policy in contempla- 
tion in Administration circles? 

I confess, sir, that I distrust those who are known tohave supreme 
influence at the White House to such an extent that I fear inter- 
vention wouid result in constituting this Government theattorney 
for the prosecution of the claims of holdersof Spanish bonds. The 
achievement of independence by the Cubans without intervention, 
which they could have achieved long ago had we recognized bel- 
ligerency, would have left them to settle all scores with Spain, and 
it would have been impossible for the Spaniards to saddle upon 
the young Republic an unbearable burden of debt. 
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I believe that with this Government in the hands of Hannaized 
Republican politicians—the fat-fryers who raised the McKinley 
campaign fund, and those who furnished it—intervention may 
mean peace, purchased by the Cubans at an expense of hundreds 
of millions, and that should we permit this monstrous imposition, 
Cuba, bleeding from a thousand gaping wounds, almost depopu- 
lated and rendered desolate by the ravages of the war, would face 
the future burdened with a bonded debt so large as to consign not 
only this generation, but the generations to come, to hopeless pov- 
erty. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt called upon to thus unreservedly 
present my views concetning the Cuban policy of the Adminis- 
tration because I believe that, in violation of international law 
and in contravention of the will of the people of this country, for 
two years justice—the recognition of belligerency—has been 
withheld from the Cubans. 

Because I believe that this neglect of duty is attributable to the 
undue influences of the class so accurately described by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt], in the speech from which I have 
quoted—a class generally called stockjobbers. 

Because, with the gentleman from Illinois, I believe that recog- 
nition of belligerengy would have materially strengthened tho 
hands of the insurgents, and since they have maintained them- 
selves and even won decided advantages over the Spaniards with- 
out this help, I believe that with it ere this they would have 
driven the Spaniards from the island. 

Because, as was so convincingly stated by the gentleman from 
Nllinois, failing to recognize Cuban belligerency, we have not re- 
mained neutral, but have been the helpers of Spain in a war of 
extermination waged by an army of savages upon noncombatants, 
and have not only refused to rescue but have helped to destroy 
the victims of this appalling crusade. 

Because I believe that had this Republic performed its duty and 
recognized belligerency a year ago, war with Spain, which now 
impends, could have been avoided. 

Because I regard the fifty millions recently appropriated and 
the loss of the Maine and her crew as in the nature of penalties 
and sacrifices paid and suffered on account of the wretched and 
inhuman policy inaugurated by Mr. Cleveland and followed by 
Mr. McKinley, at the instance of men ‘‘ whose hearts are wrap 
up in the markets” and in whose eyes national honor, humanity, 
and even the lives of 600,000 men, women, and children are of 
less consequence than the gambling transactions of the ‘‘ bulls” 
and “ bears” and the bond a of the financiers who fur- 
nished the money with which to equip the armies that have made 
fair and fertile Cuba the saddest and most desolate spot on the 
footstool. 

Because, notwithstanding the fact that an appropriation of fifty 
millions has been made preparatory to the forcible expulsion of 
the Spaniards from this hemisphere, these stockjobbers are still 
hopefully at work, and, unless Congress remains in session to pre- 
vent it, may yet succeed in frustrating the will of the people. 

Because it is being said that Congress will soon adjourn—prob- 
ably as early as April 15, certainly not later than May 15—leaving 
the President to settle the Cuban question in his own way, and I 
do not like the President’s ‘‘way.” Up to this time he has pur- 
sued Cleveland’s “way,” Mark Hanna’s ‘‘way,” Colonel Mc- 
Cook’s “way,” the stockjobbers’ “‘way.” Iwant him to try the 
— way, humanity's way, God’s way. I wantmy country to 

o its duty. Congress will be adjourned? By whom? The Presi- 
dent will be allowed to settle the question, will he? 

What right has the President to “settle” the question of 
whether peace or war shall be America's remedy for the assassina- 
tion of 266 of her seamen? To adjourn and leave the imbroglio 
with Spain unsettled would be an abdication of the highest pre- 
rogative of the legislative body—the right to determine between 
peace and war. : 

I am opposed to it. The country should be notified of the pro- 
gramme. I would say to the President, ‘‘Take the initiative, if 
you will, in a movement for liberation of Cuba, and united Amer- 
ica will be at your back. There will be no North, no South, no 
East, no West, no Democrats, no Republicans, no Populists. But 
understand that, by the Eternal, Cuba shall be free.’ 

I would serve notice on all concerned that the United State: 
will see to it that the Cubans are not coerced into paying for the 
implements of war with which thousands have been killed, or for 
the services of the army of demons by whom thousands more have 
been confined in stockades to die of starvation. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that when the end of the war is 
reached the demand will be made that the Cubans shall pay not 
only the expense incurred by them in the desperate struggle for 
liberty, but also the expenses incurred by their oppressors, I do 
not believe the American Congress would sanction or permit this 
monstrous injustice, and if any such programme is on foot, it 
accounts for the fact that somebody has fixed the day for the 
adjournment of this body. We should remain in session until 
Cuba is free if it takes allsummer. [Applause.] 
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d of the American people and so essential to. be pursued in 
order to maintain the honor and dignity of the United States. 


Consular and Diplomatic Approprtation Bill. 
ew ee The gentleman’s words are not reassuring; they are not harbin- 





SPEROH gers of peace. Indeed, they are followed with lamentations arid 
‘ portend impending dangers. Hopeful of peace, they are prophetic 
of international Loe which may result in war. 
HO N. WILLIA M H. KING But permeating hig speech, through and through, is the anx- 
: iously expressed, and unexpressed, desire that the threatenin 
OF UTAH, clouds may be dissipated. If a wise and statesmanlike policy hac 


been pursued, ere would have been no overhanging clouds to 


In THE HOUSE OF TATI disquiet us, and the glorious sun of Cuban liberty would now be 


Thursday, January 20, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 649) making re for 
the diplomatic and consular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899— 

Mr. KING said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yesterday the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Hirt —_ certain phases 
of the Cuban question. It is known that during the entire period 
of the extra session members upon this side of the House were 
endeavoring to secure not only a discussion of this question, but 
some action which would be the contribution of at least moral 
aid to the Cuban insurgents struggling so heroically for freedom. 
But the rules of the House forbade discussion, and the other side 
of the Chamber purswed a course of inexplicable silence. We 
were powerless, ough representatives of afree people, freedom 
of speech was denied in this representative body. ile we were 
meeting every third day, merely for the purpose of enabling the 
majority to co’ l an adjournment, it was known that starvation 
and death and the most frightful devastation were decimating the 
most beautiful island of the sea. We knew that Weyler was 
butchering and destroying, that the greatest crime of the century 
was being committed, and yet we uttered no protest, we sent no 
word of cheer to those who so bravely had “— stood the assaults 
of the greatest armies that had ever crossed the mighty deep. 

Immediately after convening in December last, efforts were 
again made to secure consideration of this burning question. 
Since last May a resolution, passed by the Senate and which ac- 
corded the Cuban insurgents the rights of belligerency, has been 
lyin = the Speaker’s table and in some quiet recess provided 
by thechairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and the de- 
mands of the Democrats of the House and of the people of the 
United States had proven unavailing to bring it forth into the 
light. 

We wereimpotent to discharge a solemn obligation and perform 
a national duty. It is not my purpose to inveigh against the rules 
of this House or indulge in denunciation of any persons or party, 

but to concisely and as plainly as possible state the facts relating to 
the Cuban question. After three years of sanguinary struggles, 
during ali of which time the peace of our nation has been dis- 
turbed and the interests of our citizens seriously affected, neither 
the Administration nor the party controlling legislation offers any 
solution of the question. 

I listened in vain when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hitr 
was speaking, hoping that some St san would be suggest 
indicative of a determination u e of the party in power 
to wisely and heroically deal with the situation which the Cuban 
question presents. His speech was barren upon this matter; but 
it was an eloquent appeal for nonaction upon the part of this 
Congress. 

It was a plea for further confidence in Spain and Spanish meth- 
ods, yet replete with confessions, more or less disguised, of Spain’s 
indefensible treatmeut of Cuba and her inability to reassert her 
authority in her lost province. His appeal for all patriotic Amer- 
icans to sup rt the President in whatever steps were necessary 
for the vindication of the honor and the protection of the interests 
of our country, found sympathetic auditors upon this side of the 
Chamber. 

It is unnecessary to assure the gentleman that in every emer- 
gency and in every hour of peril, our hands and hearts will as loy- 
ally uphold: the integrity and honor of our nation, as the distin- 
guished gentleman and his political associates. And any criticisms 
which we offer, are icated upon the statement that the Admin- 
istration, and gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, have 
omitted to vindicate the rights of our Government and to patri- 
otically pursue a national policy which has become a positive 
national duty. 

We sincerely invite our Republican friends to an immediate 
performance of long-neglected responsibilities, to bring from the 
committee's table the resolution according belligerent rights to 
the folfowers of the Cuban Republic, and to ina te a forei 
policy that will establish peace in Cuba and terminate, to use the 
words of my eloquent friend from Illinois, ‘‘ the troubles, the con- 
fusions, the destructions, and the hopeless condition of things in 
the island so adjacent to our shores.’ 

He will find every Democrat in this House supporting him, and 
the Administration in such a course, so in consonance with the 











radiating its brightness u 
will join us in immediately recognizing the Cuban insurgents as 
entitled to all the rights of 

test with Spain or any departure from that high plane of moral, 
national, and international duty which it should pursue under all 
circumstances, will soon witness Cuba’s emancipation from the 
imperialism of Spain, and behold her clothed in all the splendor 
of a free and independent nation. 


upon this si 
for intervention upon the part of this Government to prevent the 
complete devastation of Cuba and the continuation of the inter- 
necine struggle which will only result in the further destruction 
of ounets 

expulsion of the armies and authority of Spain from the hlood- 
soaked island. 
will 
now herded by her soldiers and in a decisive manner terminate 





mus. And even now, if the President 


belligerents, our nation, without con- 


Why procrastinate? Why await the action of the Executive? 


In the language of the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Hirt] while 
speaking of the action of this body when passing a belligerency 
resolution at the time Mr. Cleveland was President, ‘‘this House 
is impatient of the apathy of the Executive of the United States.” 
Any action upon the part of this Government that will give the 
insurgents the status of a nation requires the action of Congress. 


I occupy, age oe different ground from some of the gentlemen 
e of the House in believing that the hour has arrived 


s of innocent women and children and the ultimate 


That course may mean war with Spain, but it 
revent Spain from starving 200,000 more helpless people 


the contest which, without such proceeding, may continue in- 
definitely. 

However, there can be no defense for refusing the course first 
suggested. Last May, when the Senate by resolution recognized 
the insurgents as belligerents, this House ought to have immedi- 
ately passed the resolution and the Executive ought to have con- 
curred therein. With the advantages which would have followed, 
it must be apparent to all that Cuba's independence would long 
since have been achieved. The refusal of this House to pass the 
resolution was cowardly and indefensible. By so doing we have 
contributed toSpanish supremacy and have been Spain’s potential 
ally in the unequal contest. We have aided her in making of 
Cuba a charnel house. 

By this crime of omission we have enabled her to kill by starva- 
tion hundreds of thousandsof reconcentrados. Instead of assum- 
ing the position of strict neutrality, we have acted as prochain 
ami to Spain. And now we are told to wait, and to hesitate, and 
to let the work of starvation and death continue. The conduct 
of Spain the distinguished gentleman characterizes as ‘‘ barbarous 
and.a war of extermination.” If so, why condone and defend it? 
Why contribute to the barbarity and extermination by refusing 
moral aid to the insurgents? Do not stronger reasons now exist 
for declaring the contest between the Cubans and the Spanish a 
civil war than were found two years ago, when, by resolution 
earnestly supported by the gentleman from Illinois and his party, 
it was stated that a ‘‘ condition of war existed in Cuba”? 

The revolution then had been in progress but a year. Now 
three years have elapsed. The civil government of the revolu- 
tionists had not then-fully demonstrated its undisputed control 
over the military organization. Indubitable proof in rich abun- 
dance is known now to us all, of the stability of the civil power, of 
the orderly conduct of all civil and administrative functions, of 
the Cuban Republic, and of the complete dependency of the mili- 
tary organization upon the civil power. 

In 1896 the universality of the Cuban sentiment against Spain 
was not so conspicuous as now. It was then claimed that the sup- 

rters of the revolutionary movement were few in number; that 

hey lacked coherency and that patriotic impulse which would 
bind them into homogeneous action. It is now conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the Cuban people en masse are revolutionists; that 
they are possessed of a fixed determination to wrest their inde- 
mdence from the absolutism of Spain, and that whether in the 
eld fighting under the Cuban flag, or pursuing as best they may, 
in the cities and towns, the peaceful arts, they are all bound 
together by purposes and designs stronger than links of steel, and 
do not hesitate to declare that they have consecrated their fortunes 
and their lives upon freedom’s altar. 

Two years ago there was room for doubt as to the ability of the 
Cubans to continue the contest. The unconquered courage of 
the mighty Canovas, whose words, ‘‘ The last dollar and the last 
man,” had aroused Spain to the most gigantic efforts, and had 
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laden the sea with ships and sails bearing the mightiest army ever 
sent to the New World. Would the ee lacking 
discipline, without arms or military equipments, ; 
stand the assaults of Spain’s unnumbered hosts? That question 
had received no answer then. Now we know that the armies of 
Spain have melted away, while the insurgents are better disci- 
plined, armed, and equipped than ever before. : 

The past two years have only strengthened the revolutionists, 
Spain has grown weaker. Her resources are exhausted; her grasp 
upon the island is relaxing; yet with a death-like struggle she 
clings tenaciously, preferring the destruction of the island, the 
death of its people, = own impoverishment, and the blood of her 
children, conscripted from the beautiful valleys of her empire, to 
the relinquishment of a claim founded upon discovery, and which 
the judgment of the world pronounces invalid because of oppres- 
sion and tyranny. 

The eminent gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. ApAaMs], who 
has just addressed the committee, animadverted upon the conduct 
of Mr. Cleveland while President, and seemed to deduce therefrom 
the idea that the Democrats of the House are not sincere in their 
advocacy of Cuba’scause. I desire to state that Mr. Cleveland did 
not, in dealing with the Cuban question, represent the wishes of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Cleveland at that time had ceased to be a Democrat. WNei- 
ther upon the financial question nor upon many others was he 
in harmony with his party. He was repudiated at the national 
convention at Chicago. The only swpporters of his financial policy 
and the only sharers of many of his political views are to be found 
in the ranks of those who supported the present Executive of the 
United States in the last election. So my criticisms of the deal- 
ings of this Government with the Cuban question are not confined 
to that period covered by the Administration of Mr. McKinley. 

During the incumbency of Mr. Cleveland, when Americans 
were incarcerated and when Spain was proceeding in a high- 
handed manner in dealing with American interests, both Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney were derelict in their duty and failed to 
give that support to Consul-General Lee which that brave official 
deserved and which the interests of American citizens demanded. 
However, it seems from the message of President Cleveland, com- 
municated December 7, 1896, that he had reached the conclusion 
that the policy of nonintervention could not much longer be fol- 
lowed. These words are significant: 

It should be added that it can not be reasonably assumed that the hitherto 
expectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained. 
While we are anxious to accord all due respect to the sovereignty of Spain, 
we can not view the pending conflict in all its features and properly appre- 
hend our inevitably close relations to it and its possible results without con- 
sidering that by the course of events we — be drawn into such an unusual 
and unprecedented condition as will fix a limit to our patient waiting for 


Spain to end the contest, either alone and in her own way, or with our 
friendly cooperation. 


When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurrection has 
become manifest and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in 
Cuba for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggie 
for its reestablishment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing 
more than the useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction of the 
very subject-matter of the conflict, a situation will be presented in which 
our obligations to the sorevengmey of Spain will be superseded by higher 
obligations which we can hardly hesitate to recognize and discharge. 

Even at that time the observance of the unequivocal meaning 
of these robust words would have required immediate action upon 
the part of the Government looking to a cessation of the fratri- 
cidal struggle so horrifying to the American people and to the 
entire world. It was then well understood that Spain's sovereignty 
was extinct in Cuba not only for all purposes of “its rightful ex- 
istence,” but for any purpose whatever, and that the warfare 
conducted had ‘‘ degenerated into a strife which was neither more 
nor less than the useless sacrifice of human life” and the utter 
destruction of the island and its people, ‘‘ the very subject-matter 
of the conflict.” 

But the attitude of the Republicans in the House during the 
past cight months becomes still more unfathomable when we con- 
sider that portion of their platform adopted at St. Louis which 
refers to this subject. It is there declared that— 


The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, and being unable to 
rotect the property or lives of resident American citizens or to comply with 
ts treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United Btates 

should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give in- 
dependence to the island. 


This declaration has been flagrantly and deliberately violated 
by the party adopting it, and ignored, if not repudiated, by the 
President whose nomination was based upon the platform con- 


taining it, If in June, 1896, when this platform was adopted, the 
Government of Spain had ‘‘lost control of Cuba,” were not the 
evidences more manifold in May, 1897, at which time Democrats, 
while gagged and bound by the majority in the House, insisted 
that our voices should be lifted in behalf of the Cuban Republic? 

Have not intervening events exemplified the wisdom of that 
platform utterance, and does not the hour now demand that that 
promise should be fulfilled? Not a single word has been uttered 


in the House by the party in in harmony with the stato. 
ment just referred to, If the tata te of the United States in 
1896 should have actively used its influence to ere and 
give ane to Cuba, why not now? Or if our friends con. 
wens the Government admit this course to be radical, why not 
grant belligerent rights? 

Do they ze the independence of Cuba? If so, give ta the in. 
surgents a national status, the right to float their flag upon the 
high seas, to enter our ports and claim the rights of neutrals—iy 
a word, recognize them as belligerents. This ought not to be, 

arty question. There should be no aisle between us when Cuba 

ies prostrate. The cause of liberty and humanity should be as 
dear to the gentlemen upon the other side of the House as to those 
sitting near me. 

That policy which condemns our Government to isolation is not 
to be commended. Nations are but individuals, and the law 
which governs an individual in all its moral phases should contro] 
the nation. Sympathy for oppression, altruism working for 4 
brighter and roy mg y, exemplified faith seeking in darkness 
and uncertainty the dawn of freedom’s day, wherein the highest 
achievements and perfections of heart and brain are possible— 
these are the seeds planted within us all to blossom and flower 
and bring full fruition. 

And so every effort to stand in that brighter day should be en- 
couraged and not disfavored. Moreover, this nation stands as the 
archetype to the world. When despots tremble at threatened 
revolutions occasioned by their tyranny, and adopt repressive 
measures to prevent the consummation of the e’s will, we 
rejoice at their discomfiture, and earnestly desire that the bless- 
ings we enjoy shall extend to the opp and downtrodden. 

he people of the United States expect, and they have a right 
to expect, that their servants in Congress will give expression, by 
legislation where needed, to the views and sentiments which they 
so strongly entertain. Not for a moment during the present 
struggle in Cuba have the American people abated their interest 
in this momentous controversy; nor have they doubted the course 
which this Government ought to pursue. There has been no dis- 
cordant notefromthem. They have declared over and over again 
in favor of mene for the patriotic Cubans. The only harsh 
voice has come from the moneyed interests, the stock brokers, the 
coupon clippers, the representatives of capital, and the commercial 
interests. But thus it ever was. 

Commercialism and the bloodless form of wealth never know 
country or friend or liberty. They outlaw themselves from human- 
ity, and become forever the enemies to freedom’s cause. When 
Grant desired the freedom of Cuba during the ten years’ war, Wall 
street, speaking through Hamilton Fish prevented that great 
man from carrying into effect the purpose born of his noble heart. 
Liberty creates weaith, because it destroys discriminations, pro- 
scriptions, and favored legislation (which crush the many to enrich 
the few), and opens the , wide avenues of human endeavor 
equally to all the children of men. 

But wealth, much of which is the very child of liberty, becomes 
her foe and compasses her destruction: The cruel, heartless 
power of wealth controls nations and policies to-day. It declares 
war and compels peace. It fashions legislation, and dominates 
kings and potentates, ministers and legislative bodies. It is a 
“sordid despotism,” eens Ss pathway of life with hu- 
man bones cemented with human blood. It placed the armies of 
a in the land of the pyramids as taskmasters and tax- 
gatherers for the bondholders of Europe. It wrung by oppressive. 
unjust taxation more than $26,000,000 annually from Cuba's im- 

verished children. It coversCuba with its bonds and insolently 
hemnantie that this nation shall take no step which may strengthen 
the purpose of the Cuban army to throw off the grin tyranny 
under which the Cuban e have labored. 

When we would lift our d to do the right, it is palsied by 
wealth; and when our tongues would speak for Cuba's liberty, 
stock jobbers and bondholders bid them be silent, and our lips are 
sealed. Let us invoke the t of liberty, and conjure from the 
past those immortal forms that will enable us to break the spell 
now binding us, that we may doour duty, not only toour brothers 
who fight in freedom’s holy cause, but to ourselves, our country, 
and those who shall come after us. ve man the right to 
chain the human mind and to bond and nations and to 
oppress his brother? Governments rightly exist only when they 
derive their rt ee from the consent of the governed. 

Let us reread the Declaration of Independence and have it inter- 
preted, not by Wall street, not by French bondholders, but con- 
strued by the inspiration of freedom's resin wr Nay We do not 
want war if it can be avoided consistent with duty and: honor. 
Even at thislate hour allconflict may beescaped if trights 
are given tothe Cubans. Neither is it desired that we shall regard 
lightly treaties ane geetnesin and national obligations. _ A code of 
honor should prevail among nations as individuals; but be- 
cause of stipulations with , we are not to be constrained 
from disapproval of her barbarous, cruel, inhuman, 
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rapacious conduct, and the nameless atrocities committed by her 
age Cee nae ete len axeten On 

either national nor imternational law requires this; nor is it 
violative of treaty obligations, where there is a revolt against the 
titular government, to assume the attitude of neutrality between 
the parent and the contending child. Nay, it is a duty (where 


The resolution first quoted passed the Senate February 28, 1896, 
64 votes being in favor of it and only 6 against it. Among the 
eminent Republicans voting for the resolution were Senators CuL- 
Lom, Ex:xrns, Frye, Lopez, Procror, Sherman, and TaursTon. 
On March 2, 1896, the present chairman of the Committee on For- 
ton Aen of the House [Mr. Hirt] reported the following reso- 


exist wrongs so long endured as to revolution) to at least | lu and moved its adoption as a substitute for the one which 

wt caiceicnaetas asda stenamaa, 

of the a war, we Resolved, ‘That in th fc s lic war exists { 
sent Figlits shall bo granted the insurgents. Amd L havo | cabs"ass sartesse wei sre outlet fe Velicosess fate sant hs Genel 


no hesitation in stating that if this uncertain, halting, hopeless, 
purposeless, objectless policy now being pursued by the Adminis- 
tration shall be continued, complications will arise and difficulties 
accumulate until war will be inevitable if the honor and digni 
of this Government shall be preserved. A few moments ago 
called attention to the fact that str reasons existed to-day for 
action upon our part than prevailed when the House and Senate 
a resolution in 1896 rec the belligerency of the 
Dabs pea . Idesire to quote statements made by distin- 


peo, ory een ey nanan the ee. 

t eplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and believing that decals oo 
manent solution of the contest equally in the interest of Spain, the people 
of Cuba, and the other nations would be in the establishment of a government 
by the choice of the people of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should use its good offices and friendly influ- 
ences to that end. 

Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any European Governmentsand their colonies on thiscontinent; but from the 
very close relations between the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba, in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two peoples, the present war is entailing such losses upon the peo- 
ple of the United States that Congress is of the opinion that the Government 
of the United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests of 
our citizens by intervention, if necessary. 


The chairman of the committee, speaking to the substitute, 
stated: 


Mr. Speaker, the resolutions presented to the House at this moment have 


guis Republicans when the resolution was under considera- 
tion. 

On the — day of February, 1896, the following resolution was 
introduced in the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a condition of public war exists between the Govern- 


ment of Spain and the government p 
people 


im for some time maintained 
of Cuba, and that the United States of Amer- 


by force of arms by the been considered with great care by the committee of the House specially 
ica should maintain a strict neutrality between the eee pov, ac- | cha with that duty. In many meetings, through several months, the 

to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the | question involved has been discussed. These resolutions have been ripened 
Uni States. and matured after consultation with the most eminent jurists; and it is be- 


Resolved further, That the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition of 
the independence of Cuba. 

This resolution was reported by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, of which the present Secretary of State, Mr. Sherman, 
was chairman. In advocating the adoption of the resolution, that 
distinguished gentleman said: 

in every aspect in which I can look at this matter it seems to me that this 
comparatively ignorant, com tively inoffensive population, com of 
native Cubans, emanci; lacks, and free mulattoes, have, in their vic- 
tory over greater numbers, acquired the position of belligerents. 

The gentleman went even further than the resolution called for. 
He stated: 

My convictions are strong, made stronger every day, that the condition of 
affairs in Cuba is such that the intervention of the United States must sooner 
= later be given to put an end to the crimes that are aimost beyond descrip- 

m. 


Speaking of the conduct of Weyler and the course which that 
Spanish mae proposed to pursue, the eminent gentleman from 
Ohio said: 

I wish to say, upon my own responsibility, that if this line of conduct is 
pursued by § in Cuba and the le of the United States are informed 
of its conditions as they are narrated daily in the public papers, there is no 
earthly power that will prevent the people of the United States from going 
over to t island and ares over its length and breadth and drivin 
out from the little Island of Cuba these barous robbers and imitators 
the worst men who ever lived in the world. 

Concluding his powerful speech, the gentleman said: 

Sir, whatever may bethe result of the adoption of this measure, I desire to 
take my share of ae, in connection with it, and with a confidence 
in the jud tof the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, | believe it is wiseif 
we can aad bid the other nations of the world concur, in securing for 
the people of Cuba the same liberties we now enjoy. 

These statements, when placed in contrast with the silence of the 
Secretary of State during the past eight months, can not but pro- 
voke comment. As Senator he was willing to grant belligerency 


lieved that in the interest of right, in the interest of peace, in the interest of 
our own country, and in the interest of those elsewhere who are making a 
struggle with which we sympathize, these resolutions present the most 
practical, conservative, and effective mode of action and expression by Con- 
gress. 

Further on in his speech he used the following language: 

All these resolutions, Mr. Speaker, that have been offered by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and the terms in which they have been stated, have 
been carefully considered, so that we believe they can not, and certainly 
ought not to, cause any trouble or rupture between us and any country 
that is not seeking trouble with us. * * * First, as to the belligerency of 
the Cubans, if that is a fact and truth, we may recognize it; if it is not—if it 
is a falsehood—we ought not torecognizeit under any circumstances. Now, 
let us see what are the facts. That there is a state of war—that trere is 
belligerency—can hardiy be denied in view of the overwhelming evidence of 
a state of war. 

The distinguished gentleman then fortified this statement, as 
well as the resolution declaring the existence of a state of public 
war in Cuba, by referring not only to the newspaper reports, but 
to the official consular reports - lying before the members of the 
House for weeks.” Reference is further made to thestatement of 
American consuls that the armed forces of the insurgents, “con- 
tending with desperate earnestness and unconquered will,” were 
‘three times” greater than those engaged in the rebellion between 
1868 and 1878. He conclusively demonstrated the existence of 
war in Cuba, and, as evidence, cited the tremendous efforts being 
put forth by Spain to overcome the insurrection. 

Other gentlemen, who are now silent when we seek the passage 
of a similar resolution, eloquently contended that a state of war 
existed in Cuba, and that it was the duty of this Government to 
accord belligerent rights to the struggling patriots. In closing 
the debate on March 2, 1896, the distinguished chairman {Mr. 
Hitt], in reply to arguments which had been made againsi the 
resolution, stated: 


that a state of war existed in Cu that he introduced a resolution | meant in such terms. They are a distinct vindication of our rights; they are 
in the Senate of the United States which reads as follows: the expression of our duties. 


Whereas the United States observe with deep interest the cruel war now How the position then taken by the gentleman can be reconciled 
See ae Tosser with the one he now occupies must be left for his determination. 
ropean power: Therefore, al i i a an was = —_ in meetention - = resolution can now 

it resolved, etc.. That the States recognize the present existence eclared, and much morecan be urged. Ifastateof public war 
2 . a ae to eee Se ene tnaeeuat an ee existed in Cuba then, certainly after nearly two years have passed, 
United States will obssrve strict neutrality between the belligerent parties | during which time the revolutionary forces have won repeated 
as to their duty under the law of nations. victories and the armies of Spain have been decimated and reduced 

If we remember the situation of the Cuban revolutionists in | to less than 60,000, the existence of war can not be denied. 

1870, it is incomprehensible that there should be opposition now The resolution, as shown by the ConGressionaL Recorp of 
to the adoption of a similar resolution. In 1870 were less | March 2, 1896, passed the House by a vote of 262 to 17. Owing to 
than 10,000 insurgents in the field. Their operations were con- | the disagreement of the two Houses upon the language of the 
fined exclusively to the eastern inces of the island. There | resolutions, the matter was referred to a conference committee. 
Was scarcely a semblance of civil authority. Spain’s possession | The distinguished gentleman from Illinois was one of the con- 
of the island was almost complete and her dominion but little | ferees u the part of the House and the present Secretary of 
weakened; — the then Senator from Ohio . Sherman], dis- | State, a cen, was one of the conferees upon the part of 
tinguished for his ability and knowledge of i tional law, felt | the Senate. After prolonged discussion the resolution which first 
that the revolutionists were entitled to belligerency. passed the Senate was agreed to by the House. 


Nearly six months ago the official reports that lie before me show that 
as early as February 28, 1896. Now, after more battles have been | there were 35,000 men in arms defending that insurgent government organi- 
won and the permanency of the Cuban Republic is assured, after | zation, which is a power. Armed forces, not altogether a government ac- 
Spain's ity has been more clearly seen and Weyler's “ pro- | cording to the notions of some nice lawyers, but a great armed political 
posed policy” has become a realized fact, we hear nothing from | {'ftingercut, which is wat, and which Is entitied to recognition. ‘The won, 
the distinguished gentleman from which it may be inferred that | tleman spoke of the apprehension that it would bring on speedy hostilities. 
these views are 1 maintained by him. On February 11, 1870, = reads the = sore he will = what is the opinion of men 

: are : : : whose province it is to deal with this question that there is no ground to ap- 
= fully imbued was the dis ished gentleman with the idea | prehend that they will be received in such a spirit, for they plainly are not 
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In urging the House to accept the Senate resolution the gentle- 
man made an elaborate argument in favor of the belligerency of 
the insurgents, showing the forces which they had, the charester 
of civil government, and the advantages Which 
them from the passage of the resolution. He stated ¢ 

The Government of the insurgent moyement, the revolution in Cuba, isa 
republican government with a president. * * * They have ip organi 
zation of civil officers. They have secured possession of province f ter prov 
ince. In some cases they have almost ajl of the territory of 4 province in 
peaveful occupation administered by their officers. * * 

‘They have shown all these high qualities and done all these great deeds 
without the sordid hope of reward, bearing the: ves more pationtly 
through this incessant struggle than otr fathers did during thé saddest 

riod of the Revolutionary war. * * * It is a as fore these reso- 
utiens. These peonle are imitating us. All the traditions of Americans, all 
our past, everything in our own history appeals to us to cheer and encourage 
rather than aid to trample upon these men in Cuba who are struggling to be- 
come what we are. The House by an overwhelming vote p he Senate 
resolutions. Andsofar as the legislative department of thé Government 
authority, belligexent rights were accorded the insurgents. 

The action of President Cleveland in respect to the matter de- 
serves the severest condemnation. If he had performed his duty, 
the Cuban question would have been a matter of histozy and 
would no longer have concerned us. In view of the record just 
referred to, I am at a loss to understand the quiescent attitude of 
our Republican friends and their determination to prevent dis- 
cussion of or action upon the resolution now before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. It is true the recent message of the 
President, as well as the statement of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois, attempts to supply a reason for the s 
the Administration. 

It is argued that such changes have recently occurred in the 
adniinistration by Spain of Cuban affairs as to forbid the taking 
of any step by this Government which might be construed as hos- 
tile to the Spanish Government. The overthrow of the Conserva- 
tive party in rE ey the accession of Sagasta to power, and the 
promulgation of his autonomistic scheme for Cuba, are assigned as 
grounds for a reversal of the course of Congress two years ago, and 
an adherence to the present policy of inaction and nonintervention. 
It is also urged that General Weyler has been fecalied and that 
General Blanco, who has succeeded him, is pursuing such a 
humane policy that it would be an evidence of unfriendliness upon 
our part to grant belligerent rights to the insurgents. None of 
the reasons assigned rests upon a substantial foundation. No 
change has occurred in Cuba and in the situation sufficient to 
restrain this Government from immediate action. 

It is charitable to suppose that loyalty to the President impels 
Republicans to adhere to the policy now pursued, notwithstand- 
ing its variance from the plan heretofore advocated by them. The 
message of the President, relating to the Cuban situation, as well 
as the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt}, is erro- 
neous, not only in its statement of facts, but its discussion of legal 
principles as — to the question of belligerency, and the con- 
clusions derived therefrom. The President declares (1) that he 
regards ‘‘ the recognition of the belligerency of the Caban insur- 
gents as now unwise, and therefore inadmissible.” 

As justification for this view, he argues that the insurrection 
lacks those essential qualifications and is devoid of those charac- 
teristics, of that political organization, with the forms and func- 
tions of an ordinary government, which are indispensable to the 
recognition of belligerency. (2) He further contends that Sagasta’s 
Government has entered upon the work of administrative and po- 
litical reforms which will give local self-government to the Cuban 
penne: that it has not only recalled ‘‘the commander whose 

wrutal orders inflamed the American mind and shocked the civi- 
lized world,” but has accomplished such changes in the condition 
that time should be given to witness the evolution of peace and 
the pacification promised. 

It is my purpose now to consider the second objection or point 
mado by the President, reserving the discussion of the first one to 
a later period in my remarks. 

It has been but a few days since my return from Cuba, and 
many members have requested me to explain the situation there, 
the condition of the people, the views of the Cubans, the progress 
of the war, and especially the changes, if any, wrought by Blanco 
and the antonomistic plan of the Spanish ministry. 

In obedience to these requests and in order that the House may 

become cognizant of the facts that came to my knowledge while 
there, I will plainly state the result of my observations, averring 
preliminarily that there has been no such improvement as sug- 
zested by the President, and nothing whatever to occasion any 
delay upon the part of the United States in dealing with the ques- 
tion, or to lead to a belief that a “righteous peace is likely te be 
attained.” 

My visit to Cuba was entirely disinterested and for the sole pur- 
pose of learning something of a subject so transcendently impor- 
tant to the American people. I traveled extensively in the island, 
visiting four of the provinces and making personal investigations in 
scores of the citiesandtowns. Every opportunity was afforded me 


by General Blanco and other officials to see the people and observe 














authorities were sedulous in their attentions. 
wonld yo to | 


scenes and sorrows there observable, a true 
occurred and is dail 
action the This 
dare to trifle with them and this question as it 


year. 
Columbus, in describing Cuba, said: 


icy of 
never floated over her soil. Spain's dominion 
and poisoned. She has been a curse and scourge to the peoples of 
two continents. Boasting of her Christiani aid civilization, her 
treatment of conquered peoples has been so 

all nations. When her soldiers sacked a French colony and exe- 


cuted the entire garrison, they placed above their heads the words, 
**Not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.” 


hanged its defenders. Above them were written 
as Spaniards, but as murderers.” Such an epitaph could justly be 
placed over the form of Spain’s de grea 

Cuba and in the New World. It will be remembered that upon 
Weyler’s recall Spain authoritatively announced 
was complete in the provinces of Pinar del 
tanzas, and Santa Clara, and that so successfully had been the 
military operations in the two eastern provinces that within a 
short period the revolution would terminate in the establishment 
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the conditions prevailing. Everywhere the test kindness wa 
manifested, and the various governors, aloaldes, civil and military 


General Blanco and the eae secretary, Dr. Congosto, stated 
uation, 


fully their views of the si cptetng gratification at the 
rospects of & spéedy termination of all ie and a success- 


ul implantation of autonomy in the affections of the people. 


Marquis Montero, Sefior Galvéz, and Dr. Zayas, members of the 
autonomistic cabinet, were no less enthusiastic in proclaiming the 
beauties of autonomy and the beneficial results soon to be realized 
from its establishment. 


I met the leading antonomists from all parts of Cuba; promi- 


nent Spaniards and conservativés favored me with their views. 
I met and mingled with 
sons from all vocations of life. The Spanish a arrogant 
and proud, explained what was necessary in order to 

phd pores orces. The Spanish soldier told 

and regard n 


mageneeenves from all parties, and per- 
crush the 


4 of his privations 

with unconcern the developments of the future. 
Cuba to-day is almost indescribable. A reproduction of tho 
: of what has 
7 en , would arouse to immediate 
ple of this great nation. would not 
uring the past 


Of all the lands, this is the most beautiful ever beheld by human eyes. 
Such was Cuba, and such would Cuba be the flag of Spain 
always corroded 


us as to shock 


In retaliation French soldiers captured a Spanish fort and 
jhe words, ‘* Not 


tness and power in 


that pacification 
Rio, Habana, Ma- 


of an honorable and perpetual peace. 

But it was then known, not only to Spain but to all inquirers, 
that in the Provinces of Santiago de Cuba and Puerto Principe 
the insurgents were Supreme, and that in the rernaining provinces 
Spain's authority was imited to the fortified cities andtowns. It 
was apparent that the policy of extermination pursued by Weyler 
had utterly failed to break the revolution and bring the Cuban 
people back to Spanish allegiance. To avert impending tide 
of American indignation and prevent the in ition by this 
Government, Sagasta deftly offered the plan of autonomy. 

This was the last arrow in Spain’s quiver. It has been shot and 
has fallen short of its mark. It has failed, as it deserved to fail, 
because it was insincere and not d ed to give theessentials of 
local self-government to the people of Cuba. It is a delusion and 
a sham. All shams sooner or later fail. The gentleman from 
Illinois contends that it is liberal arid possesses the same charac- 
teristics found in Canada’s organic law. The distinguished gen- 
tleman is certainly in error. Autonomy, as Sagasta said in pro- 
claiming it, ‘‘affirms and Se oe the bond of eT: 
In ne is the central authority [Spain] diminished or weak- 
ened.” 

It is merely a coup de théatre, anda fraudulent fabric suddenly 
evolved and offered to cheat the insurgents into laying down 
their arms, and to delude the American people into a policy of in- 
action. It is one of Spain’s ae coup d’états and pronun- 
ciamentos. It is an exemplification of her past policies of vice 
versa, of eternal promises to redress wrongs while secretly plot- 
ting to prevent the execution of reforms. 


A careful examination of Sagasta’s pronunciamento reveals its 
hypocrisy. The control of the subject of tariff and customs is of 
aramount importance to Cuba, and the imposition of unfriendly 
egislation in this direction y the island; yet 
this subject, as provided in ‘s paper decree, he has so 
goeréee and pro as to subserve en the interests of 
Spain, though grotesque attempts are made to conceal the unmis- 
takable d and une ts. The ar govern- 


ment is permitted a differen rate or duty of 35 per cent. 
This means that Cuba is still to be exploited in the interest of 
Spanish merchants, en and manufacturers. : 
To illustrate this feature and its extreme advantage to Spain: 
Suppose a rate of 10 cent ad valorem were fixed as the duty 
on boots and shoes, Under the autonomistic has the 
right to augment this by 35 per cent, so that all and shoes 
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rted into Cuba from Spain would pay a 10 
ele similar importations from all other countrie 
quired to ws duty of 45 per cent. This di 
compel Cuba to purchase from Spain—to sell in a 
and to buy in Spain’s dear market. 

Even if autonomy wer~ genuine in all other respects, such a 
ower as this with to its foreign commerce, — in the 
Panda of unfriendly isters in tag could be made the engine 


cent duty only, 


es would be re- 
ination is to 
cheap market 


of most fearful oppression, preven Cuba's industrial and finan- 
cial development and keeping her plundered for the enrichment 
of Spain’s producers. But this is not all. The preparation of all 
schedules of duties is committed to a commission com of in- 
sular and peninsular members of the Cortes, but with the ultimate 
power of control in the hands of the peninsular representatives. 

The provision is that the commission shall be constituted of 
equal members selected from Spanish and Cuban representatives 
in the Cortes. All disagreements upon schedules or rates are to 
be determined by the sen‘or member of the commission. Inas- 
much as the selection of the representatives is largely under 
Spain’s control, and remembering that from the members Cuba 
may have in the Cortes, some belong to the Spanish party, it 
does not require remarkable prescience to foretell what the result 
will be. 

The oldest member in the Cortes from Spain will be placed upon 
the commission. all of the members of the commission from 
Cuba should be devoted to their country’s interests and refuse 
consent to the tariff plan presented by Spain’s commissioners, 
even then, with the senior member having the casting vote, which 
is tantamount to absolute control, the interests of the island 
would be sacrificed, and the original tariff schedule would be pre- 
pared in the interest of Spain. 2 

Even if autonomy were to be successfully established, when it 
is attempted to put into execution the system of tariff taxation 
provided, such disco rds will arise as will inevitably produce civil 
war. Cuba's pene is dependent u ) 
merce. Impediments such as Spain would. interpose would im- 
mediately create stagnation, arrest industrial development, and 
the hardships thereby occasioned would be followed by mutter- 
ings and riots, which in turn would be succeeded by insurrec- 
tions, and the grave of the past would be opened and the horrors 
of another sanguinary struggle be upon us. 

But another feature more iniquitous than this is preserved in the 
proposed plan. The governor-general, appointed by the Crown, is 
made supreme. He can declare martial law, suspend the local as- 
sembly, veto its legislation, abrogate all civil guaranties, control 
all officials, and without restraint ~— of all offices. He may 
initiate and impose colonial laws. e can convoke or prorogue 
the insular legislative body and can dissolve separately or simul- 
taneously either of its branches. 

The provision that if this shall be done the legislature must be 
convoked within three months does not remedy the evil, because 
its convocation, if it were composed of members opposed to his 
policy, would be immediately followed by its = tion, If 
measures are presented for discussion in the local legislature, the 
governor-general has the authority to prevent further discussion 
whenever he may consider that national interests are in any 
manner affected or in any wise prejudiced thereby. 

The result of this power can easily be understood. If a legisla- 
ture is selected not subservient toSpanish interests, and measures 
are offered legitimate and proper, and discussion ensues displeas- 
ing to some tyrannous governor-general, he may say that it affects 
national interests, or that any criticism of Spain’s policy is inimi- 
cal tonational prerogatives, and thereupon either prevent further 
discussion and refer the question to the Spanish Government for 
determination, or dissolve or adjourn the assembly. 

If the former course is pursued, the Spanish Government may 
hold the matter under savinapnent for an indefinite period, thereby 
effectually preventing legislation and so gaging and stifling the 
Cuban representative that not only would freedom of speech 
be denied, but the assembly itself me a mere pretense and 
mockery, Does any member eee under this system that if 
peace should now come it would be of long duration? 

It must be evident to every person that colonial conditions 
would manifest themselves immediately and that with the arbi- 
pe pore —— by the Governor-General the local assembly 
would be adjourned; its representatives would appeal to the peo- 

le, the latter would vindicate their course, and resort woul be 

to and the power and authority of Spain again be chal- 
lenged. autonomy is a veritable Pandora’s box. It is sur- 
charged with bristling problems and difficulties and filled with 
so much subtlety and uncertainty, as well as unconcealed fraud 
and deceit, that its permanent establishment is an impossibility. 

Again, it commits to the Spanish Crown the appointment of the 
judiciary, Possibly some of the subordinate tribunals may be 
organized and filled by the Cubans, but the higher judicial tri- 


bunals and ite courts are created and controlled by Spain. 
A governor Gf tae Of tee provinces, a Oeben of eminence anh in. 


m unrestricted com- | 


tegrity, who had been induced to support the autonomist scheme, 
stated to me that he insisted that the judges must be eeected by 
the people themselves; that if this were denied, hé would fight aii- 
tonomy, because its acceptance would not mean 4 settlement of 
the questions at issue. 

I called his attention to the fact that but a few days before the 
bey = ih dispatches announced the appointment of twelve judges 
by the Spanish Government for Cuba and that that Very day fur- 
ther dispatches showed the appointment by the Queen Regent of a 
member of the appellate court for the island. With Spanish 
judges to construe the law there could be no peace. With the 

wer reserved to Spain to adjudicate through her tribunals every 

itigated controversy, not only those affecting property, but those 
affecting personal liberty, the most optimistic can not hope for 
peace and the settlement of the Cuban question. 

Again, article 36 provides: 

To the Spanish Cortes belongs the determination of what shall be consid- 
ered by their nature necessary expenses of the sovereignty, and the Spanish 
Cortes will determine every three yearsits amount and the necessary assets 
to cover it, always reserving to itself the right to alter this provision 

This, contrary to the view announced by President McKinley 
in his message, is a limitation upon the Cuban parliament and 
prevents them from framing “ the budget as to expenditures and 
revenues,” thus committing to the Spanish Government the 

wer to apportion the expenses of war, of the army and navy, of 

iplomatic agents, and the meeting of all liabilities connected 
with the sovereignty of the Government. 

Who can doubt but what, if peace were now established, with 
Cuba as a colonial dependency, the Spanish Government would 
at once strengthen her navy, increase her army, and exert every 
effort to place herself upon a war footing? She would claim, un- 
questionably, that Cuba would be the beneficiary of this course, 
and would insist, therefore, that a large portion, perhaps one- 
third or one-half, of the expenses should be borne by the island. 
This position would of course be unacceptable to the insulars, 
Spain would thereupon, by force if necessary, collect from Cuba 
the amount assigned, and the smoldering fires would at once 
burst forth, tu be quenched only by the blood of another revolution, 

There is no adjustment of the public debt. No division is made, 
and no suggestion as to the proportion which will be exacted of 
Cuba. This question is postponed until ‘‘the termination of the 
war will allow its final total to be determined.” Who determines 
it? The Spanish Cortes. Who apportions it? The Spanish Gov- 
ernment, With the colossal debt of Spain, amounting to mors 
than $1,000,000,000, who can doubt but what Spain will insist that 
Cuba shall bear a heavy portion of this sum? 

With the island impoverished, with property valueless, the sum 
of two or three baniees million dollars—a greater amount, un- 
questionably, Spain would insist should be paid by Cuba—would 
be such a burden that the island could not survive under it. 
This, then, would provoke complications. A refusal to pay or a 
default in the payment of the principal or interest woalk be em- 
ployed by Spain for enacting further repressive measures and ex- 
ercising absolute control over the fiscal and other affairs of the 
island. If the Cubans accept autonomy, they know this weapon 
of confiscation is in the ends of Spain. The latter’s impoverished 
condition will be too strong a temptation to restrain heavy repris- 
als upon Cuba. Autonomy permits the Cuban people to control 
merely their roads and public improvements and matters relating 
to public health. 

In every vital question, in all those matters affecting person and 
property and aoe and freedom of thought and speech, in those 
individual, national, and sovereign powers, Spain’s hand rests ag 
heavily upon Cuba as ever before. We may search no further than 
the paper granting autonomy for the reasons leading the Cuban 
pee to its rejection. 

The upper branch, or council of administration of the insular 
cortes, will be controlled by the Crown. Seventeen of its mem- 
bers are appointed directly by the governor-general acting for 
the sovereign; and the influences of Spain will be so potent, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that eligibility rests upon an annual 
income of at least $4,000, that under all circumstances a portion 
of the remaining eighteen will be the creatures of the parent 
government. 

Granting that this royal decree is bona fide and is designed as a 
measure of administrative reform, it has not been vitalized by ap- 
proval of the Cortes. I[t is inchoate, incomplete, merely a tem- 
porary proclamation which may be withdrawn at the pleasure of 
the ministry or nullified by theSpanish Cortes. To this criticism of 
the autonomistic decree Dr. Congosto and members of the cabinet 
stated to me that Spain’s honor was involved in its sacred main- 
tenance, and that inasmuch as it was the result of “evolution,” 
and that reforms once promulgated can never be repealed, the 
Cubans were under obligation to accept, depending upon the honor 
of the Spanish people to impress it with the seal of organic law 
and honestly execute its provisions. 


This answer is unsatisfactory to the Cubans. They say that 
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Spain’s unfulfilled promises of reform, made at the treaty of Zan- 
jon, caused the existing war. They also say that it is significant 
that no step has been taken to submit Sagasta’s ‘‘ wooden horse ” 
plan to the Cortes for approval. How can Spain, that knows 
nothing of freedom, that lives in the aolievaiben of the past, 
governed by a bureaucratic system, with a shadowy legislative 
body to validate, when called upon, the decrees of nobles selected 
by the Crown, design a system of honest, liberal, true colonial 
government? 

How can she give that which she does not possess and has no 
conception of? Yet this is the offering which the President says 
will give local government to Cuba; and this deceptive decree has 
prevented this Government from courageously dealing with a 
question which, each day undisposed of, becomes more compli- 
cated. This nation’s high mission is not to aid in the enslave- 
ment of a people; yet our present policy is a glorification of 
‘‘autonomy” and a support of Spain’s effort in chaining it upon 
the necks of the Cuban people. 

Among the hundreds of people with whom I spoke, including 
the rich and the poor, the Spaniard and the volunteer, the Cuban 
planter, the reconcentrado, the starving peasant, the insurgent 
in arms, I found less than a dozen persons who sincerely and 
earnestly believed in autonomy and zealously labored for its im- 
plantation. The Spaniards (most of whom belong to the con- 
servative party) bitterly assailed it. 

When asked for the grounds of their opposition, they failed to 
disclose any, although it was apparent their opposition was largely 
the result of the failure of General Blanco to consult them or 
select from their numbers the various persons who were being 
intrusted with office. The policy of Weyler they heartily indorsed. 
The atrocities and crimes committed during his régime seemed 
rather to meet their approval; and this is paradoxical, because 
many of them in their private life are compassionate and humane, 
and in their business affairs are industrious, honest, frugal, and 
materially aid in the advancement and development of the island. 

At this point, a matter suggests itself, which a student of soci- 
ology would regard with interest. Nearly all the Spaniards in 
Cuba are males. They came to Cuba in their youth, hoping by 
industry and frugality to amass a competency, and return in the 
afternoon of life to enjoy its calm and quiet in the beautiful land 
of their nativity. They faithfully devote themselves to labor, 
and soon become merchants or traders or interested in some busi- 
ness venture. They form the shoppers and traders and brokers 
of the island. 

Though their patrons are Cubans and their wealth is made from 
Cubans, and though they owe their all to Cuba and her fertility, 
they are the implacable enemies of the Cuban people. Most of 
those who marry select their wives from Cuban families, but their 
hostility to all other Cubans still continues. Their children, 
carefully guarded by the mothers, grow up as Cubans. 
love their fathers, but are imbued with strong prejudices against 
all other Spaniards. 

While the father is thinking only of his business and dreaming 
only of the day when he may return to the scenes of his child- 


hood, his son thinks only of Cuba and longs for the day when, as | his su port. Offices, 


an independent nation, her flag shall float on land and sea. So in 
the Spanish family there are the seeds of discord and revolution. 
When Marti, Gomez, and Maceo raised the standard of revolt, the 
sons of Spaniards were the first to support it, and during all the 
dark hours of this struggle they have never faltered, and many 
have willingly and joyfully given their lives for the cause of 
Cuban independence. 

A prominent Spanish merchant, whose son was with General 
Garcia, sorrowfully, but with some anger, in speaking of the 
Spaniards residing in Cuba, said to me: 


We are at fault for the revolution. We have been so occupied in our busi- 
ness that we have let our wives rear our children and teach them treason. 


T found no just reason for the professed optimism of General 
Bianco, Congosto, Montero, and the supporters of the autonomis- 
tic régime. The Marquis Montero assured me that in every town 
I would find well-organized clubs of autonomists, composed of 
Cubans and Spaniards, and men who had formerly been ‘‘sepa- 
ratists "—that is, those who desired independence—and the most 
pronounced “‘intransigentes”—that is, the most loyal Spaniards— 
and that with the support of these organizations the administra- 
tion was confident the people would soon accept autonomy. 

I was further told by Dr. Congosto, and my investigations veri- 
fied the truth of the statement, that every alcalde and governor 
in the island belonged to the autonomist party. But the conver- 
sations which I had with leading autonomists convinced me that, 
with but few exceptions, they had no faith in the plan and would 
give a doubtful allegiance toit. To popularize thesystem, Blanco 

d taken persons who had been imprisoned by Weyler and 
placed them in responsible positions. 

The offices were being filled by Cubans, not Spaniards. The 
reasons for this were manifest when Seiior Galvez (president of 


the new ministry) said, that “ when this plan is put into opera- 
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tion, if the war continues, it will be Cubans fighting Cubans, ang 
no longer acontest between Cubans and iards.” The evident 
design of Blanco is to win prominent Cubans to this delusiys 
phantom by giving them high positions, hoping thereby to secure 
the support of the Cuban people. That inglorious, humiliating 
defeat will attend this effort must be patent even to the propo- 
nents of the measure. 

Without discussing the ethical question involved in such conduct, 
I state it to be a fact that many of those holding official eeitions 
heartily sympathize with the gents and earnestly desire the 
independence of Cuba. Some frankly confess that they accepted 
the positions, fearful that if they refused, imprisonment would 
follow. Others stated that their acceptance resulted merely 
from a desire to alleviate, if possible, the horrors and sufferings 
of their fellow-countrymen, the reconcentrados. One high offi. 
cial aided me in passing the Spanish lines to confer with the in. 
surgent forces, and another with fervid enthusiasm informed me of 
the purposes and plans of the insurgents and the triumphant vic- 
tory which would soon be theirs. 

I visited autonomist clubs, and found the members not only 
openly expressing sympathy for the revolution, but secretly con- 
tributing to its success. I talked with the poor reconcentrados, 
and asked if they did not think it wise for all to renew their 
allegiance to Spain. Many had suffered so terribly and were so 
ravenous for food that questions of governmental ty were as 
uninviting as a proposition in ulus. But the hearts and 
hopes of all were with their fathers and brothers and husbands 
and countrymen in the tragic struggle which brought such un- 
utterable woes, such desolation and death. 

The few Cubans who could obtain employment, whether they 
were whites or blacks, were robbing themselves and their fam- 
ilies in order to contribute of their mite to their comrades in 
arms. I met a gentleman, once wealthy, now wanting for food 
for himself and family, who gave the insurgents his last cow the 
day of my visit to him. The women and children, the Cuban 
lawyer, the native doctor, the workman, the humblest farmer, the 
poorest peasant, andthe negro in the field, all are Cubans and all 
are revolutionists. Whereveris found a Cuban home, there stands 
an altar dedicated to Cuba libre, and each home is a fortress pro- 


| tecting freedom’s cause, while within all earnestly, prayerfully 
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They | fore we can hope to win them to our cause. 


} 


watch for the coming of the day of liberation. 

All efforts to win the insurgents to the autonomist plan have 
proven abortive. I met emissaries sent by Blanco to various prov- 
inces, and they confessed that their missions had been fruitless, 
One of them, Mr. Laces, who had been in the Orient for the pur- 
pose of seeing the president and vice-president of the Cuban Re- 
public, stated to me that— 


The Cuban forces in the eastern provinces are intensely hostile to auton- 
omy. They are determined upon independence. It will be a long time be- 


I talked with insurgents, and they declared they would never 


abandon their struggle until the Spanish armies were driven from 


the island and the ind dence of Cuba established. Blanco is 
resorting to every possible means to win the insurgent leaders to 

a sarge positions, and great inducements, 
including monetary bribes and considerations, are held out to 
them; but thus far the insurgents have been unmoved. 

A few who have been wounded or are suffering from serious 
illness have become ‘“‘ presentados,” but when health returns they 
rejoin their companies. A few malcontents have surrendered to 
the Spanish armies. Governor Garcia, of the province of Santa 
Clara, stated to me that a prominent Cuban officer would surren- 
der, or “ present” himself, upon the following day, together with 
100 of his followers. 

The invitation was extended me to accompany the governor 
upon a special train and witness the ‘‘presentation.” I accepted, 
but when the next day arrived, no insurgents sugeeret. The 
ora promised to wegen me as soon as the officer Surren- 

ered, but to this hour no telegram has been received. 

I met a doctor who had ns the insurgent hospitals in two 
provinces. He traveled co tly among the a having 
visited several thousand within the few immediately pre- 
ceding my interview with him. He stated there was no dis- 
position upon the part of either the officers or soldiers to accept 
autonomy; that it was treated with derision and scorn, and re 
garded as a subtle device to induce the Cuban patriots to lay down 
their arms. 

An officer in the swore ranks told me that :f genuine at 
tonomy had been offered before Weyler’s cruelties and atrocities 
had been perpetrated, he thought the Cubans would have accepted 
it; but that now, after hundreds of thousands of their country- 
men had been butchered and starved, and the island had been 
desolated by fire and sword, and the homes of the insurgents had 
been destroyed and their wives and children either brutally killed 
by a troops or imprisoned until, by hunger and privation, 
death had been a welcome release, they would never abandon the 
conflict until Spain's sovereignty was extinct and the Republic of 
Cuba firmly established, I met one insurgent soldier who had 
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secretly entered a village in order to learn of his family. His 
wife and six children had been buried in the trench. Weyler had 
killed them. Starvation was his weapon.. Could he accept au- 
tonom 


? 

The volunteers, of whom so much has been heard, number from 
25,000 to 40,000. weeny Spaniards of Sean fe Nemno 
teer are most uncom i foes » 
the friends of Weyler, the opponents sf ontenneee. They are the 
controlling factor in Habana. They believe in the prosecution of 
the war, even to the extent of exterminating the Cubans. 

With the Spanish soldiers and the aes residents against 
autonomy, with the insurgents in the field fighting for independ- 
ence and rejecting th ae of peace predicated upon an accept- 


ance of autonomy, with all of the Cuban noncombatants secretly 


0 ing it and destinely su ing the insurgents, it must be 
snare that autonomy is Teeny defeated and that any further 


delay upon the part of this Government in dealing definitely with 
the Cuban question, based upon the idea that autonomy will 
prove the solution of the question, will be the height of fatuity 
and a tribute to our credulity and ignorance. 

In this connection reference should be made to the condition of 
the troops and the prospect of Spanish victories. When the rev- 
olution began, February 14, 1895, there were 20,320 ish soldiers 
and 60,000 volunteers in Cuba. In March 7,000 additional soldiers 
arrived. Weyler asked for 200,000, and at least 125,000 were sent 
in response to his call. To-day less than 60,000 Spanish troops are 
in the island. , superinduced by privation and hunger, 
destroyed most of the Spanish troops. The hospitals contain 
15,000, and from 1,200 to 1,800 are returned to Spain each month. 

The Spanish soldiers now upon the island are young boys, poorly 
fed and imperfectly clothed. Many of them stated to me, though, 
that their condition was very muc —— since the advent of 
General Blanco. From all that I could learn, General Weyler 
treated his troops in a most inhuman manner. He suffered his 
officers and contractors to rob them of their small stipend and 
deprive them of the n food and clothing. They were sta- 
tioned in small forts and left to die of starvation and fever. 

Notwithstanding all these sufferings and privations, and though 
the Government is in arrears in its payment of the troops, from 
eight to twelve months, I found the soldiers uncomplaining, faith- 
ful, apparently unconcerned as to the progress of the war or the 
disposition to be made of them. I believe they are brave and 
courageous and obedient in executing any order given them. 

Of the Spanish officers bt little commendable can be said. 
They are indolent, idle, selfish, unpatriotic, absolutely indifferent 
to the situation and the perils of the country which they serve. 
They are found in the cafés, promenades, theaters, and every- 
where but in the barracks or in the field or engaged in active serv- 
ice. More officers than soldiers are to be seen in the cities. I 
counted nearly 150 in a small theater in Habana during an oper- 

atic performance, 

An intelligent campaign with the resources and soldiers at 
Weyler’s command must necessarily have resulted in the subju- 
gation of the revolutionists. But Spain’s opportunity has passed. 
There have been no campaigns, no military operations, upon the 
part of the Spaniards worthy the name. I saw no drilling and 

found but few persons who had ever seen the Spanish troops drill. 

The soldiers sent from Spain are, in the main, raw recruits, 
boys without military training, from the mountains and valleys 
and farms and shops. Immediately their arrival they are 
sent into the interior, placed in small forts, many of which are 
located in swamps and lowlands, and there left to the ravages of 
hunger and fevers. At present most of the Spanish troops are 
employed in ee ate towns and cities and guarding a few plan- 
tations and the railroad trains and tracks. 

General Pando is operating in the “‘ Orient,” but is utterly unable 
to dislodge theinsurgents. The armies under Gomez are stronger 
to-day, better equipped and disciplined than ever before. I learned 
this not only from conversations with insurgents, but from state- 
ments made by Spanish officers and officials. One of the commis- 
Sioners sent by Blanco into the Oriente told me that in the provinces 
of Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba there were at least 35,000 
well armed and equi insurgents. 

In the Province of Santa Clara the insurgent forces number 
2,000; in 1,800; in Habana, 1,500, and in Pinar del Rio, 
2,500. A letter which I hold in my hand, from General Rodri- 
guez, the in t commander of the three provinces last named, 
states that the condition of the troops was never better; that in 
health and spirits they are superb, and that they have all the arms 
oe are somewhat deficient in clothing. 

f Spain was unable, with the ficent army under Weyler’s 
generalship, to reconquer Cuba, it is difficult to understand how 
Success upon the battlefields can now crown her efforts. With 
$12,000, uired each month for the army, with her treasury 
exhausted, her forces so limited that only police duty is done, 
the contest can only end in Cuban success. e of the Spanish 
officials, with rather an air of pride, called my attention to a dis- 





patch stating that Spain was negotiating for a loan of 200,000,000 
pesetas, offering as security a second mortgage upon custom-house 
receipts to be collected in Cuba and the cédula tax thereafter to be 
levied and collected in the island. 

When it is remembered that already mortgages have been given 
upon the prospective revenues of the island for years, and also 
that the chdula tax is based upon the income of the insulars, it is 
hee a the security offered would not be accepted by any money 
ender. 

When I asked General Uberto, who commanded the Spanish 
troops in Santa Clara Province, how he expected Spanish suecess 
when the insurgents were now stronger than ever and the Span- 
ish armies weaker, his reply was evasive, being an appeal to the 
chivalry and pride of Spain, which, ‘‘ under every danger, would 
never submit to defeat.” He bitterly complained of the United 
States, charging that the revolution was attributable to this Gov- 
ernment and its continued violation of treaty obligations as well as 
omission to prevent fillibustering expeditions. 

When attention was called to the fact that Spain’s ships and 
vessels had intercepted no craft, but that so rigorously had police 
duty been performed by this Government that numerous expedi- 
tions had been prevented and vessels captured, he was compelled 
to confess that no breach of duty oul be charged against the 
United States. He then complained that our sympathies for the 
insurgents inspired them to resistance, and that the United States 
was the real enemy of Spain, masquerading behind the armies of 
Gomez. 

This spirit of animosity I found to be prevalent with the Span- 
ish officers and many of the Spanish residents. No military expe- 
ditions were being conducted and no campaigns carried on by the 
Spanish generals. They contented themselves with guarding the 
cities and towns, and attempting to protect a few plantations and 
the railroad trains and tracks. There were no tents or vehicles, 
and no commissary department connected with the army. The 
idea of leaving the towns and railroads and pursuing the insur- 
gents into the interior seemed not to be a part of the programme. 

In the four provinces last named the Spanish troops hold by a 
more or less precarious tenure the cities, towns, and railroads, 
but the rest of the country is occupied by the insurgents. The 
latter go at pleasure, occasionally approaching the little block- 
houses, frequently intercepting trains and destroying bridges, 
and often breaking through the fortifications, in the darkness of 
night, and plundering some store or warehouse in the smaller 
villages. 

Upon each train soldiers are placed to protect it, and armored 
cars filled with soldiers precede it. Each railroad station is a for- 
tress, and upon each side of the railroad track, every few hun- 
dred yards, is a small fort or blockhouse filled with Spanish sol- 
diers to protect the track. A few plantations are operated, but 
these are protected by forts constructed at the expense of the 
owners and garrisoned by Spanish soldiers, for each of which $30 
per month is paid to the Spanish commanders. 

Beyond the range of the forts, as stated, the country is in the 
hands of the insurgents. Within the range of the forts there is 
some agricultural activity. I met insurgents within a few miles 
of Spanish forts and within 2 miles of important cities. The day 
after reaching Habana Aranguren and his forces approached 
within a few milesof the city and destroyed a costly bridge. The 
camp of one of the insurgent leaders was within 18 miles of Ha- 
bana, and when I was in the city of Matanzas General Betencourt 
was hovering upon its outskirts. 

In each of the so-called pacified provinces, civil officers of tho 
Cuban Republic are engaged in superintending extensive fields, 
within which are raised sweet potatoes and various fruits and 
vegetables for the sustenance of the insurgent armies. The Span- 
iards, the Cuban noncombatants, and the Spanish troops are locked 
up in the cities and fortifications, while the insurgents, with but 
slight resistance, freely roara over these four provinces. 

This is the extent of the pacification. An insurgent captain in- 
formed me that the policy of Gomez was to “ wear Spain ont; to 
compel the troops to garrison the cities and towns, thus prevent- 
ing their mobilization and any attempt to enter upon an aggres- 
sive military campaign.” Occasionally a Spanish general with a 
few thousand troops will make a hurried dash into the country 
and a brief encounter with the Cubans may result. 

In the two eastern provinces some spirited engagements are oc- 
curring. The effortsof Pando to penetrate the interior have been 

malsed and he has been compelled to return to Habana. Itis 
evident that under this state of warfare, if Spain is able to main- 
tain her troops in the island, the contest may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. It has been charged that the insurgents are barbarous 
negroes, and that the contest has degenerated intoa mere guerrilla 
warfare. 

There is some little foundation for the latter criticism. But it 
is impossible to prescribe any definite rules for conducting war. 
The plan of Gomez has certainly been successful in weakening his 
adversaries, in destroying the Spanish armies, and in wresting 
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provinces from Spanish control; and this has been done, too, in the 
main, with due regard to the rights of Spanish prisoners. 

That the insurgents do not risk their cause upon asingle battle, 
is true; that they avoid meeting a well-armed superior force, must 
also be conceded; but that their policy depletes the ranks of the 
enemy and exhausts the treasury of Spain, and daily weakens the 
military strength of their enemy, all must admit. If the results 
are the same as might be achieved by two or three victorious bat- 
tles, who shall say that itis not war? But, as stated, occasionaily 
there are fierce engagements between large contending forces. 

The Cuban armies are com»vosed of about 30 per cent negroes 
and mulattoes; the remainder are white Cubans. The negroes 
are brave, courageous, intelligent, and patriotic. When the war 
began, thousands of the brightest young white Cubans in the 
island, flocked to the standard of Gomez, and hundreds who were 
being educated in the colleges of France and the United States 
hastened to give their support to the revolution. 

Within its ranks are found thousands of brave, heroic men of 
education and refinement, men who have in our schools and col- 
leges, imbibed the spirit of liberty and the love of republican in- 
stitutions. There are so many professional men in the Cuban 
army that it is sometimes called the ‘‘ doctors’ and lawyers’ war.” 
The insurgents are not wild bandits or guerrillas, but are men 
worthy of the blessings of freedom, capable of appreciating lib- 
erty, and with capacity to maintain a stable, enlightened, liberal 
government. By appointment I met one of these young leaders, 
He had been educated in the United States and Paris. 

The revolution found him the possessor of the luxuries and com- 
forts of wealth, and yet he gladly left all to cast his fortunes with 
those who entered upon the struggle for Cuban independence. 
For nearly three years he had been wandering through the prov- 
inces, hunted and pursued by the Spanish troops, suffering expo- 
sure and disease, but he is still inflexible in his purpose and happy 
in his undertaking. He assured me that there would be no com- 
promise, no surrender, but that the revolution would continue 
until Cuba was free. 

In the four western provinces the insurgents operate in small 
companies, but there is such discipline and system that mobiliza- 
tion can be effected very quickly. An organization which per- 
mits an army to almost disintegrate, and yet has such control as 
to mass the troops and concentrate its full strength within a few 
days, is not only marvelous, but indicates a high order of general- 
ship, upon the part of the military leaders as well as great devo- 
tion upon the part of both officersand men. To keepSpain’s forces 
dispersed is a strong reason for this mode of warfare. In addi- 
tion, the impoverished condition of the island and the difficulty in 
securing food render it hazardous to move in large bodies. 

The two eastern provinces comprise about one-half the area of 
the island. These provinces, with the exception of a few cities, 
are absolutely dominated by the insurgents. Spain’s authority 
has been completely overthrown, and the Cuban Republic is exer- 
cising, with but little molestation or opposition, undisputed con- 
trol. The civil officers perform their functions, and the civil 
machinery is in constant operation. President Masso and his 
cabinet remain at the capital—Cubitas—during most of the time 
and perform the constitutional duties enjoined upon them. 

Weyler, with nearly 200,000 troops and volunteers, found it 
impossible to saceenitully invade these provinces. His troops 
were hurled back like the waves of the ocean, whenever any ad- 
vance was made. In the four western provinces, in which the 
Spanish claim the fruits of their success are apparent and the evi- 
dences of peace and pacification appear there is nothing but des- 
olation, ruin, starvation, and death. In the hundreds of miles 
that I traveled there was no sign of life outside of the forts and 
the fortified cities, towns, and plantations. 

The island for 400 milesin length is a wilderness. The fertility 
of the island, however, is so great that though flame and sword 
may desolate it, the grass and verdure soon cover it and render 
less hideous the work of destruction. Every farm in these four 
provinces has been destroyed, every house except in the cities and 
towns and upon a few fortified plantations has been burned, all 
farm implements and property of a personal character haveeither 
been carried away or fed to the flames which swept over the island, 
The horses and cattle have been driven from the fields and long 
ase confiscated either by the Spanish troops or the insurgent 

orces. 

That General Blanco has made some reform and abated some- 
what the severities of Weyler’s administration can not be doubted; 
yet he rigorously enforces the rule which prevents the people who 
are herded in the fortified cities and towns from goin yond the 
lines of the fortifications and attempting the rebuilding of their 
homes or the effort to procure from the soil enough for their sub- 
sistence. 

Weyler’s order of reconcentration drove into the cities and 
towns at least 600,000 people. Their homes and see age Note de- 
stroyed and many of the a7 we ruthlessly butche © Span- 
ish troops and guerrillas, without, in many instances, giving them 


— opportunity to understand the order or make any preparation 
enforced their departure from their homes and brutally drove 
them like cattle into the adjacent cities and towns. Around thé 
latter, deep trenches had been constructed and upon the ramparts 
thrown up, posts and palisades were planted and bound anj 
strengthened by barbed wire. 

These suffering, wretched — found themselves in these cities 
without clothing or food or roof or shelter. Any attempt to crosg 
the trocha to return to their blackened homes or to search in the 
desolate fields for roots or sweet potatoes for themselves or their 
suffering, starving wives and children, subjected them to being 
shot by the soldiers guarding; or if they were successful in escap- 
ing their vigilant eye, they encountered the Spanish guerrillas, by 
whom they were cruelly dispatched and brought into the city, 
thrown into the streets as a warning to others, and their death 
made the foundation for a dispatch of a Spanish victory over in- 
surgent forces. Thus imprisoned, they became first desperate, 
then sullen, and at last, in pathetic despair, sat down in the streets 
and highways listlessly awaiting the approach of death. 

Those who have property, behold it gradually wasting, and those 
who have none are daily meeting death from exposure and star- 
vation. I met hundreds of people who had been wealthy, but 
whose — was valueless. American citizens who owned 
hundreds and thousands of acres were homeless and offering ex- 
— tracts of lands for a small pittance with which to purchase 

read, 

Within the range of the rifle’s ball, around the cities and towns 
and upon the few fortified plantations, a few persons are at work 
in the fields. To leave the cities or = beyond the line of forts 
is impossible without a passport, unless under cover of the dark- 
ness of the night. The surviving reconcentrados are prevented 
from returning to their desolate lands, and even if permission 
were accorded them, the difficulties before them aré great. 
Emaciated by long privations, without homes or utensils or imple- 
ments of any kind, without horses or cattle, their return would 
be like a visit to a wilderness, and their subsistence dependent 
upon its subjugation. 

Inadequate efforts are being made for their support. General 
Blanco stated that he had been authorized to use $100,000 to feed 
the reconcentrados; but this amount, when nearly 200.000 people 
are wanting food and clothes, and many of them medicines and 
shelter, would but slightly mitigate their sufferings. 

And so, while they are confined by Spanish-forts and rifles, and 
prevented from tilling the soil or seeking subsistence, the chari- 
table of this nation are being called upon to contribute to relieve 
their extremities. While Spain is attempting to exterminate them 
by this hopeless war, we are a ere sufferings by 
the meager contributions expended in their behalf. 

From personal investigations and figures furnished me by 
Spaniards, governorsof provinces, mayors of cities, priests, doctors, 
and various officials, it is my firm conviction that not less than 
800,000 —— have died from starvation and diseases superin- 
duced by these privations during the year 1897 in the four prov- 
inces in which the order of reconcentration was enforced. And 
if the war shall be prolonged, or this Government shall rot inter- 
vene either for the preservation of the people or to restore peace 
and secure the independence of the island, more than 100,000 peo- 
ple will meet death from starvation within the next few months. 

In the city of Habana from 25,000 to 30,000 people are in abso- 
lute want. Many are dying daily from sarvelion and the depri- 
vations they have endured. Thousands haunt your footsteps in 
the streets, their only resting place being the cold pavements. In 
Guines more than one-half of the ulation, made up of the resi- 
dents and those driven in by Weyler’s troops, died during the 
year of 1897. In Artimesa, in the Province of Pinar del Rio, from 
40 to 60 md cent of the population perished from the same causes 
during the same period. 

The governor of Matanzas Province stated to me that Official 
reports showed that nearly 40,000 persons in the reconcentra:o 
towns and cities within that province had died from May, 1897, to 
the 8ist of December of thesame year. Investigation proved that 
these reports did not cover those who had not m buried under 
the auspices of the church. Oneof the alcaldes in the same prov- 
ince and several reputable Pee as well as a very prominent 
Spaniard who had been an lde, stated that the deaths were 


very much in excess of the figure furnished by the governor. 
overnor Armas seemed a very humane man and claimed to ve 
doing what he could to alleviate the sufferings; but it was appar- 


ent that very little was being accomplished in that direction. 
Upon the steps of his palace, as I was returning to the hotel late 
. the arenes, 4 saw — anieeiaian fe wep 
ying upon the e steps. 6 next morn learned that sev- 
eral had died du the night. 

In the streets of the city of Matanzas, in which he resided, the 
scenes of distress and suffering were almost unendurable. Starv- 
ing mothers with their s g chiléren were encountered at 
every corner. I saw several men who had once been strong lying 
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dead in the streets. In ow hospitals in the suburbs of 
the city were hundreds these unfortunate reconcentrados. 
The young boy in control of one informed me that 1 in 20 who 
entered the hospital passed out alive. 

I accompans him while administering the food furnished fo: 
the day. It consisted of 4 quarts of milk and about 25 pounds o 
rice for about 300 persons. ae were so emaciated and had suf- 
fered so long for the lack of food that they were unable to take 
the few spoonsful offered them. None were suffering from dis- 
ease, except such as resulted from starvation. In passing the 
next morning I learned that thirteen had died during the night. 
In othe ee visited the same distressing, horrible sights were 

resen 
In Colon, Jucaro, Cruzes, Manzanillo, Santa Clara, Sagua la 
Grande, San Domingo, Guanabacoa, and indeed in every town 
and city visited, these awful, harrowing scenes could not be es- 
caped, From all that I could learn no efforts whatever had been 
made during Weyler’s administration for the relief of the people, 
Indeed, F met who had been in the Cabanas fortress for 
3 furnishing medicines and food to the dying and starving. I met 
\ noble, heroic women who had been thrust into dungeons for at- 
- tempting to supply quinine to the dying reconcentrados. 
1 Even now there is lack of organization, and what little is being 
: accomplished for the people results from the efforts of the Cubans, 
3 with occasional help from some humane Spaniard. It seems as 
though the people are so inured to the sufferings that they have 
3 : grown somewhat apathetic. The alcalde of Sagua la Grande 
. stated that 10,000 in that city needed immediate help. He had 
i — organized committees and was doing everything within his power 
, to ameliorate the fearful condition. He had gathered sufficient 
i means to furnish for five or six days a few ounces of beans and 
1 rice to 1,600 of the most distressed. 
, s This deplorable condition, so briefly and imperfectly sketched, 
; demonstrates that the reason assigned by the President for inac- 
i tion does not exist, and that Sagasta has not wrought such onan 
t = or reforms as to restrain this Government from altering its ‘‘ do- 
nothing” nary: 
1 Our doubtful, hesitating course has added to our embarrass- 
i ments. And itis clear that stronger reasons exist for grantin 
8 
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It seems absurd for the President and gentlemen upon the other 
side of the Chamber to argue that a condition of public war does 
not exist in Cuba. Neither a de jure nor a de facto government is 
indispensable to belligerency. It is not imperative that the revo- 
lutio forces should occupy seaports or whiten the ocean with 
their sai Yet this is the contention in the President's message 
and of our Republican friends. 

It is not the location of the civil government, nor its capacity to 
command the allegiance, the support, or the obedience of the people 
outside of the domain of its military command, but inside that 
territory, that fixes its right to recognition as a belligerent power. 
A de facto civil government having power to enforce obedience 
to its decrees within its military command, whether that power 
is civil or military, is a government that can conduct lawful war- 
fare under the laws of nations. It needs no capital, or seaports, 
or garrisoned fortresses to prove its right to fight for the liberties 
of its supporters. 

The present premier of Spain, Sefior Sagasta, in his speech before 
a meeting of the Liberal senators and deputies on the 19th of May, 
1897, substantially admits that the insurgents were a belligerent 

wer, and if not a de facto government, were sufficiently organ- 
ized to enforce obedience to decrees within its military command. 
These are his words: 

We have 200,000 troops in Cuba, but we are not even masters of the terri- 
tory trodden by our soldiers. The picture could not be gloomier. We have 
war in Cuba and in the Philippines. 

Toussaint had no treasury or navy or harbor. France possessed 
each; yet Toussaint and his supporters were belligerents, and San 
Domingo became an independent republic. 

In our own revolutionary struggles we had a floating capital, 
our Treasury was empty, and our harbors were possessed by Eng- 
land; yet under every rule of international law our fathers were 
belligerents. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the principles of inter- 
national law are an unwelcome ew from the past. They were 
evolved by despotic governments in the interests of power and to 
preserve kingly prerogatives. The rights of man, the questions 
of liberty and free government, the duties which a high civiliza- 
tion and a true Christianity impose, were of less concern than 
kingly power and the perpetuity of oppressive government. 

Our nation has made great contributions to international law, 
and the growth of personal liberty has found reflex action in inter- 
national codes. International law is not an exact science and 
must expand to meet the currents that rush on to wider and 
nobler spheres. The view of the President, as well as that of 
General Grant, seems to be founded upon the position taken by 
Mr. Dana in his notes to Wheaton’s International Law. 

The question Of “necessity” is not involved, in according bel- 
ligerent rights. Where any considerable part of a nation seeks 
withdrawal therefrom and in good faith takes up arms and com- 
bats the titular government for the purpose of obtaining political 
ends; when, as the Cubans have done, it maintains the conflict 
for years and supports a military organization capable of execut- 
ing such degrees as are essential not only for its organization but 
for the effective discomfiture of its opponent, and where there is 
a civil power operating within constitutional limits, feeble though 
its authority may be, the movement assumes such proportions as to 
remove its supporters from the category of criminals, and staraps 
as barbarous their treatment aspirates. Therefore they are bellig- 
erents, and nations friendly to the parent government should so 
regard them and maintain a strict neutrality between the contend- 
ing powers. And it is the exclusive province of the neutral gov- 
ernment to determine when the revolution ceases to be a piratical 
expedition or criminal insurrection, and its promoters entitled to 
neutrality. I desire to present some authorities in support of 
the views just announced. 

Judge Grier, in the prize cases (2 Black), says: 

A civil war is never solemnly declared. It becomessuch by accident. The 
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belligerency to the Cubans than were found two years ago. 
shall contend, before concluding my remarks, that immediate in- 
| tervention by the United States is not only now justifiable but 
i imperatively required. Before proceeding with a discussion of 
s this question I desire to consider the first point made by President 
. McKinley, to which I called attention a few minutes sep, namely, 
: that under the principles of international law the Cu insur- 
: gents were not entitled to belligerent — 
The President quotes at length from the message of President 
trant delivered to Congress December 7, 1875, in which the latter 
’ argued that unless justified by necessity the granting of belliger- 
ency had always been, and justly, regarded as an unfriendly act 
; and a gratuitous demonstration of moral support to the rebellion; 
; and further, that there was no stich “substantial political organi- 
_ zation, real, palpable, and manifest to the world, among the 
' Cubans as to take the contest out of the category of a mere re- 
_ bellious insurrection and place it on the footing of war.” 
President McKinley approves of the views expressed by General 
; Grant, and contends that the ion of the essential qualifica- 
tionsof sovereignty and the adoption in the conduct of the war of 
rules approved by the received code of war are lacking in the 
Cuban revolution, and that “‘ without the attributes of statehood,” 
the existence of which he considers doubtful, the recognition of 
belligerency would be ‘‘inadmissible and indefensible.” 
I have shown that in 1896 the present Secre of State and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt], as well as other distinguished 
, Republicans, not only contended that the revolution in Cuba, 
' measured by the rules of international law, had reached such posi- 
tion that it was justly entitled to boa oe rights, but that with 


the world acknowledges them as belligerents and the contest as war 


nanimi ; wer and organizations of the persons who originate and carry it on, when 
) — fe ty =~ Republicans = th branches of Congress the party in rebellion occupy and hold in a hostile manner a certain portion 
; or such a resolution. of territory, have declared their independence and cast off their allegiance, 
I have also shown that time has only added strength to the revo- | haveo ized armies, commenced hostilities against their former sovereign, 


lution and subtracted from the power of the titular government. 
Belligerency is merely a state o , and war ‘‘is that state in 
which a nation prosecutes its right by force.” Whether war ex- 
ists isa question of fact, and that fact is to be determined by each 
) neutral nation for itself. 
: In a letter from Canovas to the New York World, March 6 
-— 1896, Spain’s t minister admits that the s le isa “civi 
war,” and declares “it is impossible to attempt reforms during a 
| civil war or under any foreign pressure in the present condition 
) of the island.” Minister De Lome, in a letter to Clara Barton, 
| dated February 12, 1897, unwittingly confessed that the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba reached se ocing of public war. As early as 
Pe 7, 1896, La Pais, a Spanish newspaper, con 


We in frontof 
eve walt Rot cur $roope E000 insurgents Thirty thousand of them 
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Mr. Manning, in his valuable work (page 98), announces this 
to be the rule: 


The concession of such rights may at a certain epoch of the strife be 
claimed both in the interests of humanity and of neutral states; there always, 
indeed, arrives a moment at which such a concession is made (as in the case 
of the late Southern insurrection in the United States) by the government 
from which the revolt takes place. 


Speaking of the time when the recognition of belligerency may 
be accorded, he says: 


It must be neither so premature as to embarrass a friendly government in 

what may prove to be only a transient or partial display of dis- 

or treachery, nor, on the other hand, so dilatory as to protract the in- 

con and cruelty incident to a contest conducted on a large scale, 

a from all the humane alleviations which the laws of civilized war have 
introduced. 


Earl Russell, replying to Mr. Seward's criticisms of England in 
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recognizing the belligerency of the Confederacy, referred in jus- 
tification to the number of troops employed by the United States 
and its vast preparations for war. It is now conceded by all that 
England's action was conformable to the law of nations, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that President Lincoln by his proclama- 
tion relating to the blockade treated the Confederates as belliger- 
ents. 

Vattel (page 299) declares that— 

Wher a party is formed in a state who no longer obeys the sovereign, and 
are possessed of sufficient strength to oppose him, this is called civil war. 

And Hall, in his great work on international law, announces 
the principle that clearly brings the Cubans within itsterms. He 
states: 

As soon as a considerable population is arrayed in arms with the professed 
object of obtaining political ends, it resembles a state too nearly for it to be 
possible to treat individuals belonging to such population as criminals. It 
would be inhuman for the enemy to execute its prisoners. It would be still 
more inhuman for foreign nations to capture and hang the crews of the war 
ships as pirates. Humanity requires that the members of such acommunity 
be treated as belliger ents. 

Bluntschli, the German writer, clearly proves that the Cuban 
insurgents are not mere lawless banditti, conducting, as the Presi- 
dent's position implies, a mere criminal resistance against the 
Government, but are a people engaged in a political revolution, 
and are therefore entitled to be regarded, not only by Spain, but 
other nations, as belligerents. The rule is announced by him as 
follows: 

Every struggie with the armed band: even when it — be organized in a 
military manner, is not war. When in southern Italy brigands form them- 















selves into armed troops regularly commanded and give battle to the Gov- 
ernment troops, they do not for that reason constitute a belligerent party, 


but only bands cf malefactors. The distinction rests upon this: That war is 
a political struggle, engaged in for political ends. Brigands neither aspire to 
defend the existing political system nor to createa newone. Theyonly obey 
the guilty desire by obtaining by violence control of the persons and posses- 
sions of their neighbors. They properly fall, therefore, within the jurisdic- 
tion of criminal tribunals, and the law of nations is not concerned with them. 
it is a different matter when, in a State, a large party of citizens, or sub- 
eets, convinced of the necessity of a revolution or the justice of théir claim, 
ke up arms, organize themselves in a military manner and oppose regular 
troops to the troops of the Government. It can not be maintained that such 
an organized body of citizens, animated by political purpose, does not possess 
a possible aptitude for the creation of a new state. 

It will be seen from this statement that a civil government is 
not a requisite to a state of belligerency. To contend that Gomez 
and the heroic men who are following him, that Masso and the 
civil officials who are subordinate to him are mere brigands, and 
are to be treated as traitors and maiefactors, is shoeking to the 
sensibilities of every person; and yet a refusal to accord them 
belligerent rights ignores their political ¢ sae and the tyran- 
nous exactions imposed by Spain, which have led to the revolu- 
tion and the desire for the creation of a new state, and, by every 
rule of logic, necessarily requires us to regard them as traitors 
and pirates. ; ‘ : : 

The Cubans as belligerents, so far as international law is con- 
cerned, would have a status merely for the purpose of fighting 
and (by thearbitramentof the sword) determining whetherfurther 
recognition shall be given them as a distinct and independent na- 
tion. The author last mentioned further states: 

The quality of belligerency is accorded to armed parties who, without 
having received from an already existing state the right to combat with 
armed forces, have militarily organized themselves and struggle in good 
faith within their own state for a political right. 

Professor Snow, late of Harvard University, states the interna- 
tional rule as follows: 

A mixed war is a war between members of the same political society. It 
is a civil war, though it may not reach beyond the proportions of an insur- 
rection or a local rebellion. The movements in Spain in 1866 and 1867 were of 
this nature. Such a war may attain sufficient strength and magnitude toen- 
title both contending parties to all the “ae of war with respect to each 
other and to neutral states. Again, according to the manner and degree of 
the hostile operation, wars are said to be perfect or imperfect. 


With the Cuban forces occupying the eastern half of the island 
and possessing theresidue, with the exception of the fortified cities 
and towns, can it truthfully be said that it is not a civil war? 

Dr. Lorimer, in his Institutes of the Law of Nations, announces 
the rule relative to belligerency as follows: 

There is the recognition of the inchoate state as a jural claimant for sepa- 
rate recognition; that is to say, the acknowledgment of its right to contend 
for its recognition, or, to borrow a phrase from municipal law, of “its titls 
to sue.” The form which recognition usually assumes at this stage is thatof 
a concession of belligerent rights. 

Professor Pomeroy, in his excellent work on International Law, 
with great clearness presents the legal principles involved in this 
subject. He contends that the de facto existence of the insur- 
ae as a state is not an essential prerequisite to the granting of 

lligerency, and that the government according belligerent rights 
does not ally itself with the revolutionists, but— 

Simply accords to this community the international right to « on 
proper war with the usual immunities and duties as to other nations which 

ong towar. * * * It does not assume to decide upon the justice of the 

uarrel, * * * Without this recognition all other powers would be under 
the necessity of treating the insurgents under certain circumstances as out- 
laws and pirates, for as the community has no standing as a state, it could 


not without the species of recognition in question perform any hostile act or 
have recourse to any military measure that might interfere with the rights 
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of other although such acts and measures are permitted to the states 
CaS 


He contends that to refuse recognition under some circum. 
stances might— 


Have the direct effect of the states so refusing to take the part of 


at very attitude must 


: if anot 
vi 
Unies another 


and throw the weight o: 


ence and, under some circu: the positive aid of its 


mstances, 
in favor of the mother country, it must treat the rebels : 
The propositions, therefore, which I lay down and maintain are, first, that 
nation has a right to remain neutral in every such con. 
ize both parties as belligerents, the 


contest as proper war, and the mother country would have no le 
of complaint of such act and attitude; secondly, that in general it 
of every other nation to take this position of neutrality. 


tion of Mr. Dana (which has become the fortress be. 
ch the present Executive protects himself) that thers 
must be a de facto political organization, sufficient in character, 
population, and resources to constitute, if left to itself, a stats 
among the nations, and theemployment of military forces on each 
side acting in accordance with the rules and customs of war, and 
the treatment of captured insurgents by the 
oners of war, before belligerency can be gran 
by authority. As Professor Pomeroy states: 
The error which lies at the bottom of all Mr. Dana's argument, and which 
the assumption that “necessity ” alone would jus. 
recognizing the belligerency of the 


The United States in refusing belli 
have been the su 
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test, every nat: 
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mey to the insurgent: 
porters of Spain, and such refusal is an act of 
Civil war exists. This is an incontest- 
Whether our support of Spain by denying belligerency 
has been material, actual, and effective 
some, but that it has been moral, istoo 
Spain had no right to require this “‘ m 
surgents would be justified in complaining because of its bestowal. 
Spain demands the right to determine whether the contest is war. 

The same right of determination belongs to this Government. 
Our action in granting belligerency might not influence Spain. 
She might still regard the insurgents as pirates and treat them as 
such. But no law, national or international, ought torequire this 
nation to treat them as criminals. In the controvers 
If neutrality had been observed, 


may be questioned by 
ble to need argument. 
*aidfrom us. The in- 
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have been neutral. 
would have been accorded the su 
Even under one phase of Mr. 
been declared, 


ot the Cuban Republic. 
Dana's view, neutrality should have 
the killing of American citizens, the 
imprisonment of others, the destruction of millions of dollars 
worth of their property, and also the extensive commerce between 
ba and this nation, created such a *‘necessity ” as not only de 
manded neutrality but justified intervention. 

Spain’s efforts to repress the rebellion are not the mere ordinary 
punishment of infractors 
lemented by the posse comitatus; they 
a mob or the overthow of a multitude 
Spain is engaged; 


governmental cies for the arrest and 
of the law and which are su 
are not the mere dispersal 
but cient teae like proved v ‘tn itary for 

a superhuman, death-li e of the m ces of 
+ the complete extinguishment of the civil 


tion becomes im- 
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as belligerents 
it was the interest of nations, 


forces in Mexico we recoz: 
nized the government of Juarez as the rightful one, but treated 
both parties to the struggle as belligerents. 

Ortolan contends that it is the 


practice of nations t 
regard it a civil war when a consi 
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Grant, as one of the reasons why belligerency should not be 
granted. The history of the war proves that the insurgents treated 

isoners in that humane manner required by international rules, 
and ht to conform to recognized usages of war. 

In to deprive them of the advantages of belligerency, 
which would result if‘Spain conducted the contest according to 
approved methods of warfare, she, both by civil and military au- 

ori insists that the Cubans are traitors and criminals (instead 
of political offenders), and treatsthemassuch. But even applying 
the tests suggested by the President, belligerency long since shoul 
have been granted. There is a civil government, a de facto polit- 
ical organization. It has won to its support sufficient numerical 
strength to arm and equip and maintain in the field for nearly 
three years more than 30,000 soldiers. re 

A constitution has been adopted, liberal in its terms. Civil and 
military operations are ee toits provisions. Offi- 
cers are elected, laws are enacted, revenue is collected, a postal 
system is maintained, diplomatic agents appointed, a capital estab- 
lished, and the military forces have acted, so far as the parent gov- 
ernment would permit, in harmony with the established rules of 
war, pain refused an exchange of prisoners, or to recognize 
flags of truce, the wrong, if it be one, must be visited upon the 
offender, not the innocent one. What more in justice and reason 
can be required by this Government before assuming neutrality? 

It is a matter of histo ~ | that many adventuresome sons of our 
Republic have supported in this contest the flag of Cuba. If 
captured by Spain, they are to be treated as traitors and malefac- 
tors. We accord them the same treatment because we deny bel- 
ligerency to the forces with whom they fight. The officials of this 
nation, Congress and the President, are indicted for conspirin 
with Spain to exterminate the noncombatants by starvation an 
hang the insurgents in arms as traitors. In the court of public 
conscience an im jury have pronounced the defendants 
guilty. What shall be the sentence? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hitt] contended, and that 
view is taken by the President in his message, that belligerency 
would be disadvan us totheinsurgents. This is so fallacious, 
if not pre ‘ous, t its advocacyis amazing. Why do thein- 
surgents desire belligerent rights? hy is Spain unwilling that 
they shall be accorded if no benefits will result to the revolution- 
ists? The present vice-president of the Cuban Republic, Salva- 
dor Cisneros, on the ist of February, 1896, when he was president, 
addressed an — appeal to the American people. He asked 
that international standing be given the insurgents and that— 

The American le grant to us, through their President and Congress, 


those rights of be . = ed to which, according to the laws of war and of 
nations, weareentitied. * * * Must we capture Habanaand drive Spain's 


hirelings across the sea before we are even given the right of men to fight 
for that priceless which God destined should be universally divided 
among Hischildren? Must we our independence before we are accorded 


the sanction of the world to labor forit? * * * Here in Cubitas are the 
head offices and chief departments of the blic; here we are able and 
most willing to receive representatives of the United States or other na- 
tions. * * * All we wish now is to be looked upon by the Government of 
the United States as men and soldiers battling for their birthright. We do 
not wish to eppear in the eyes of the world like bandits and rabble. 


And from that time until the ae, acon able and distinguished 
representatives of the Republic of Cuba have been pleading with 
this nation to grant the prayer so eloquently offered by the first 
president of the republic. Some of the advantages accruing from 
a grant of belligerency, were pointed out by the able gentleman 
from Dlinois when he was championing the cause of Cuba. 

On — 8, 1896, when urging the House to pass the Senate reso- 
lution, he said: 


Now, to answer the gentleman from Iowa, the effect of recognizing the 
belligerency of the Cubans wil! be, first, to give them a flag and status. Ifa 
ship should enter New York Harbor this afternoon belonging to Caban insur- 
gents fl the lone star flag, she would be liable to be treated asa pirate 
and all on might be treated as <page, saves of law,as enemies 
of mankind. With recognition, the belligerents will have a flag with the 
same status as thatof any other country, and a vessel flying that flag can go 
into New York Harbor Teht alongside a es La genes But as we stand 
now, if they should goin this afternoon, the Spa minister would be at 
= irate Department immediately asking to have them seized and treated 

: * * After we have recognized the belligerent ip of the Cubans, 
men can ae Bere our shores and aid the Cubans. The Cubans can go 
upon the k boards in this city or anywhere else and publicly offer a loan— 
o oe pre their —_, a 3 ee — = ng the eee at 
Amsterdam. ey can n oans either other governments or 
with privatecitizeas, 23 


He then quotes the words of Minister Canovas, who said: 


From the moment of their recognition they can send out vessels u th 
ocean under the flag of the lone olen, raise funds in foreign countries, move 
about with a freedom which was otherwise never enjoyed, and they could 
even carry on priva 


And then the gentleman from Illinois proceeds: 


That does not state all that the recognition of 
Plish: but it states the great and im t advan that such an act 
bans. * * * pe, oe States is at this 


Cu 
hour a of the S Governmen crushing the Cubans 
who are cumin tor thats —— Under the pretensé of neutrality, we 
the m inf tion to the State Depart- 
men to start to Cuba or to seize sup- 
We have not even confined 


mcy woukl accom- 


abou: 
forthe Cubans. * * * 
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our assistance to our own pe. In the case of the Hawkins we have pursued 
the Cubans out upon the 

trality? {s that fairness? 
efficient oppressors of the Cubans ourselves? 


h seas at the behest of Spain. Is that real neu- 
it justice? Are we not in spirit and in fact the 


Those strong, fearless words came from the gentleman when he 
was mm ene with the Cubans, and contending that their in- 
dependence would result by granting belligerency. Now he seeks 
to darken our councils; the spell of the President’s message has 
fallen upon him. We have been insisting that this Government 
should neither in spirit nor in fact be the efficient oppressors of 
the Cubans, but that its heavy hand should be taken from them, 
that they might be permitted in their own way to fight their bat- 
tles for om, receiving at our hands only the same treatment 
which we accord to their oppressors. 

When the Spanish minister demanded of President Madison 
that our ports be closed against the flags of revolting colonies in 
South America, the President, through Monroe, stated in effect 
that the demand could not be cormplied with; that ‘each party 
was permitted to enter our ports with its public and private ships 
and take from them every article which was the subject of com- 
merce with other nations.” 

In Mr. Dana's edition of Wheaton (page 34 and note) the follow- 
ing language was used: 5 

They [insurgents] gain a great advantage of recognized status and the op- 
—— to employ commissioned cruisers at sea and to exert all the power 

own to maritime warfare with the sanction of foreign nations. They can 
obtain abroad loans, ee and naval materials, and enlist men as against 
everything but neutrality laws. Their flag and commissions are acknowl- 
edged, their revenue laws respected, and they acquire a quasi-political recog- 
nition. 

Justice Brown, in the Abrose-Light Case (25 Fed. Rep., 418), 
says that— 

The recognition by at least some established government cf a state of war, 
or of the belligerent rights of insurgents, is necessary to prevent their cruis- 
ers from being held legally piratical by the courts of other nations injurious! 
affected, is éither directly confirmed or necessarily implied from many ad- 
judged cases. 

From these and many other authorities to which reference 
might be made it is patent that great advantages to the Cuban 
insurgents would have been Sekenl Orem such recognition. Loans 
would have been negotiated, privateering conducted, munitions of 
war purchased from us, thousands of our chivalrous and gallant 
sons recruited into the Cuban armies, and to-day Cuba would not 
bein deSolation and ruin; but, with the bright flag of a virile, 
young nation, she would have entered upon the great highway 
trodden by progressive nations, acknowledging the beneficence of 
republican institutions and the glorious example established by 
our nation, the firstborn of the continent. 

This duty unperformed, has pressed upon us other and important 
ones. The Cubans will achieve their independence whether we 
recognize them as belligerents or not, or whether there is any in- 
tervention by us in their behalf. What Chatham said of our 
fathers is true of the Cubans: 

You can not conquer America. You may raise armies, you may makpcam- 

igns, you may even win battles, but you will never subdue the spirit of 
iberty in that people. 

If there is no intervention, there should be belligerency. 

By granting belligerency it would hasten Cuban independence; 
but the cruelties and sorrows and horrors of the situation would 
continue, our commerce still further suffer, our peace as a nation 
would be disturbed, and the interests of our people and Govern- 
ment rendered still more insecure. To prevent the continuation 
of this great crime against humanity, this desolation, ruin, and 
death, the United States should immediately recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Cuban Republic, enter into diplomatic relations 
with it, compel a suspension of hostilities so that the murder of 
the reconcentrados might cease, then mediate to secure Spain’s 
abandonment of the contest and the relinquishment of her author- 
ity therein. 

If the Cuban people were willing to pay to Spain a monetary 
consideration for the complete extinguishment of her sovereignty, 
it would be a matter in which our voice would be silent. [If 
Spain perversely refused such mediation, and continued the work 
of devastation and death, by force, cooperating with the Cuban 
armies, this nation should drive her flag from Cuban soil, and 
join in the coronation of a new government—this isle of the free, 
this home of the brave. 

International law supports this position, and our peculiar rela- 
tions to Cuba, together with the occurrences of the century which 
affect Spain, Cuba, and the United States, multiply the reasons 
justifying it. Before discussing the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion involved in the proposition of intervention, I desire to invite 
attention to some historic facts demonstrating that Spain has for- 
feited all right to the possession or control of Cuba. ; 

We have passed from the gloom and darkness of mediwvalism, 
but Spain has refused to accept the inspiration prophetic of a truer 
civilization and a glorified era. Her conquests have been by the 
sword and the power of might; justice and mercy have been un- 
known quantities in her foreign administration. The New World 
was prostrate at her feet. Instead of seeking the enlightenment 
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of its inoffensive children and the establishment of colonial gov- 
ernments intrenched in the affections of the people, she sought 
their destruction, and, with the utmost ferocity, despoiled them 
of place and nation. Cupidity and avarice intensified their bru- 
tality. 

Two purposes only guided Spain in dealing with her colonies in 
the New World. First, to enrich the parent Government by their 
exploitation and the enforced sale of Spanish products to the 
Cuban people, Second, their political control by an oligarchy, in 
order to furnish places and offices for hordes of Spanish courtiers 
and satellites. There was no attempt to advance the material 
interests of the colonies and their people or to bring about indus- 
trial development. The most repressive measures were adopted 
to prevent political independence or financial growth, which might 
lead to discontent toward parent State. 

The same policy which Tacitus informs us Rome applied to 
Great Britain, that of plundering and of enslaving the people, 
was regarded as the proper one to control the colonial dependen- 
cies. ‘To thecolonies no form of local self-government was given. 
Officials were sent by the Crown armed with despotic power. 
They ruled without law, except their own tyrannous will. Civil 
law was a figment, personal rights and liberty were unknown. 
There could only be in time one result of this imperialism. Re- 
volts and revolutions succeeded each other. Made desperate by 
the outrages and wrongs perpetrated upon succeeding generations, 
the spirit of determined resistance seized the people, and the yoke 
of Spain was thrown off. 

The South American colonies under Boliver San Martin, O’Hig- 
gins, and other valorous leaders won their independence. Mexico 
and the Central American States followed their example, until at 
last in the empires possessed by Spain in the New World only 
‘the ever-faithful isle” and Puerto Rico remained. Her misfor- 
tunes in the government of her colonies and the humiliating defeats 
sustained at their hands have wrought no change in her system 
of administering Cuban affairs. 

During the century her anger has been kindled against Cuba, 
and she has enforced her paternalistic policy and more fully devel- 
oped the commercial system which makes Cuba a tributary to 
Spain. She destroyed the vast population inhabiting the island at 
the time of its discovery, and then planted the system of slavery. 
When, through the force of revolution, she was compelled to 
abandon slavery, she sought Asiatic importations to found another 
condition of servitude. Shehas sent Governors-General who were 
so corrupt and despotic that almost ‘‘all had to be deposed and 
dispelled. Some, such as Gaspar de Torres, were real highway- 
men.” (Dic. Enc. Hisp., page 1467.) 

These men by decree of May 28, 1825, had— 

The fullest authority, the same powers being bestowed which by the 
royal ordinances are granted to the governors of besieged cities. In conse- 
quence of this His Majesty gives * * * the most ample and unbounded 
power, not only to send away from the island any persons in office, what- 
ever their occupation, rank, class, or condition, whose continuance therein 

may be deemed injurious (by the Governor-General) or whose con- 
duct, public or private, may alarm you, * * but also to suspend the 
execution of any order whatsoever or any general provision made concerning 
auy branch of the edministration as may be thought most suitable to the 
royal service, 

Because Spain has denied Cubans a participation in the govern- 
ment of their own affairs and condemned them to political in- 
feriority in the land of their birth, because she confiscates the 
product of their labor, impoverishes the people, deprives them of 
sacred and dear rights, maintains a despotic militarism, and com- 
pels the acceptance of a pa bureaucracy, the Cubans have 
again and again appealed for redress. Entreaties have been un- 
availing. Insurrections and revolutions have then followed. So 
that the century presents a pathetic picture—Cuba despoiled and 
plundered; Spans profiting by her misfortunes; the oppressed 
pleading for liberty and a mitigation of their sorrow; Spain co- 
quetting with their demands, promising relief only to find pretext 
for denying righteous demands; revolutions, carnage, and blood- 
shed; and the chapter is not yet closed. 

The revolutions cf 1850 and 1851 were speedily overthrown, but 
in 1855 the Cubans conspired again for independence. In 1868 
the conflict began and raged for ten years. On thé 24th of Feb- 
ruary. 1895, men who accepted peace in 1878 again joined the 
standard of revolt and, with their sons, fight on for liberty, home, 
and country. 

During the ten years’ war the property of many of the Cubans 
was confiscated and the country laid waste; yet upon the estab- 
lishment of peace, Spain's exactions reached the enormous fi 
of $46,000,000 for the fiscal year 1879. It was slightly reduced in 
1888, and since 1886 the annual budget has been fixed at about 
$26,000,000, 

With this enormous drain upon the island, and with repressive 
and restrictive legis'ation, in the interests of Catalonia and impor- 
tant manufacturing and producing cities of Spain (which were 
barriers to the commercial nations with which Cuba desired to 
dea) and by natural laws were her proper and natural markets of 
trade), it becomes a matter of wonder that the people could meet 
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these demands and still give to the island a value of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 before the present war overwhelmed it. 

. The —— of the people to bear these great burdens testifies 
eloquently to their industry, and is strong evidence of their ability 
for self-government. it is conceded by Spanish authority 
that there must be added to this large sum annually taken to re- 
plenish the coffers of Spain, millions of dollars which, by pecula- 
tion and malversation in office, were diverted from the revenue 
channels by the Spanish bureaucracy. 

Sefior Roblado, gd nay leader of the Conservatives in Spain, 
stated in the Cortes May 28, 1890, speaking of the the defalcation 
of the Spanish officials in Cuba: 

They amount to the following sum: 22,811,516 pesetas. Did not the Goy- 
ernment know this? What has n done? 

And Sefior Castaneda stated in the Spanish Cortes June 24, 
1891: 

How can any one doubt that corruption exists in the Island of Cuba? 
General Prendergast has furnished a list of 350 persons employed in the cus- 
tom-houses against whom proceedings have been taken for fraud, and not 
one of them has been punished, 

Sefior Dolz, a Spanish deputy, published in the Atenebo de 
Madrid, in the spring of 1895, a statement that the custom-house 
frauds in Cuba since the year 1877 amounted to $100,000,000. 

Captain-General Dulce, writing to the minister for the colonies 
in 1867, said: 

The cause of trouble and of the inquietude which appears in the island of 
Cuba should be sought for to a great extent in the ff laws, which, under 
the pretext of protection, make im ble a commerce carried on in good 
faith. * * * e custom-house system is very expensive, overloaded with 
formalities, which do not prevent fraud, but which embarrass and annoy 
honest trade. The ordinance of matriculas, instead of protecting industry 
upon the seas, has well-nigh destroyed it. 

The debate in the Spanish Cortes in June, 1890, revealed that a 
perfect saturnalia of larceny and corruption existed in the cus- 
tom-houses and various other departments provided for the col- 
lection of revenues in Cuba. The minister of the colonies, resid- 
ing at Madrid, has nearly $100,000 annually assigned to him; the 
governor-general, $50,000 annually, in addition to palaces and ex- 
penses of maintaining his household; the director-general of the 
treasury, $18,000 per annum; the archbishop of Santiago and the 

bishop of Habana, $18,000 each; and so on ad infinitum. General 
Pando, in March, 1890, affirmed that the board of public debt had 
committed robberies exceeding the sum of $12,000,000. 

By the venal methods employed by these swarms of Spanish 
officeholders controlling Cuba, it has been said that from one- 
fourth to one-half of all revenues collected are embezzled. The 
debt of Cuba in 1868 was $25,000,000. By the scandalous, im- 
moral fiscal system imposed by Spain since that time, this in- 
debtedness in 1895 had reached the fabulous sum of nearly $300,- 
000,000. This debt was created by Spain, not Cuba. The Cubans 
had no voice in obtaining the money, nor were they consulted in 
the expenditure of it. 

More than five hundred millions in addition to this sum, be- 
tween the close of the ten-years war and the commencement of 
hostilities, have been wrung from the island. This amount went 
to replenish Spain’s exhausted treasury and to meet advances 
made in the Carlist wars and her controversies in Santo Domingo 
and Peru. None of it went for the upbuilding of Cuba. No 
schools were established, no highways built, no public improve- 
ments made. 

In the budget of 1895, which appropriated and distributed over 

26,000,000, only $746,925 was ostensibly ap riated for local 
improvements. I sougbt in vain when in Cuba for any evidences 
of a just or beneficent administration by the Peni a. It isa 
fact beyond question that Spain has exploited the Cubans and de- 
livered them over to be plundered by ann venal, impecunious 
camp followers of the Spanish Crown and its satellites. I found 
no schools, no highways, no improved harbors, no asylums—none 
of those evidences which mark a a application of public 
revenues. Spain was warned this unnatural and despotic 
course. In the Cortes in 1866 a deputy said: 


I foresee a catastrophe near at hand ts cate Gaol rsists in remaining 
deaf to the just reclamations of the Cubans. at old colonies of the 


American continent. All have ended in congu their independence. 
Let Spain not forget the lesson; let the Government just to the colonies 
that remain. Thus she will consolidate her dominion over who only 
aspire to be good sons of a worthy mother, but who are not wi! to live as 
slaves under the scepter of a tyrant. 


These evils becoming unbearable, a declaration of independence 
was issued October 10, 1868, at Yara, and es, with 128 
ill-armed men, raised the standard of revolution. Some of the 
grievances alluded to are stated in the declaration as follows: 

And as Spain has many a time promised us Cubans to tour rights 
without having hitherto fulfilled her ; as she continues to tax us 
heavily, and by so doing is likely to d our wealth; as we are in danger 
of losing our property, our lives, and our honor,under further Spanish do- 
minion, etc. 

It is not my purpose to detail the sorrowful, sickening proceed- 
ings of this conflict, of the cruelties and barbarities perpetrated 










































































Valmaceda, Weyler, and other Spanish commanders and offi- 
vis. or to dwell on the | y struggle which resulted 
in the loss of over 100,000 throngh sickness, dis- 
ease, and war, and the destruction of thousands of Cubans and 
the desolation of a large portion of the island 

At last General Cam commanding i armies, nego- 
tiated with the Cuban leaders for the establishment of peace, and 
in February, 1878, articles of peace were agreed upon. Indubita- 
ble proofs exist that Spain has flagrantly violated the terms of 
that treaty, and that the present revolution is directly caused by 
her perfidy and the continuous oppression of her Cuban subjects. 

Senor Maura, who was minister for the colonies in 1893, offered 
a measure of colonial reform containing many admirable, liberal 
features. It ially met the requirements of the peace of Zanjon. 

It was quickly defeated in the , and Sefior Barbazuza pre- 
pared a colonial scheme of government which was approved by 
the Cortes in February, 1895. It was not real or genuine, and 

ave neither administrative decentralization nor political or in- 
Fnstrial relief to the Cubans. It maintained the same paternal- 
ism, perpetuated the same monopoly of trade in favor of Spain, 
by means of differential duties and obstructions to commercial 
relations with the United States and other nations. 

It still converted the island into a prey for the Spanish vam- 
pires and officeholders, and condemned the Cubans to the same 
slavery and i org Oe long endured. The news of this mock- 
ery quickly ed the island, and on the 24th of February the 
fires of revolution were lighted. 

Vattel announces that promises and conventions must be re- 
spected by rulers and governments, and when broken revolution 
is justifiable. ; 

Promises of genuine autonomy and the abolition of the obnox- 
ious colonial system prevailing brought the peace of Zanjon; but 
no effort was made, except as above stated, to effect the promised 
reforms. 

General Campos wrote a year thereafter, a letter which shows 
the duplicity of Spain. It was read in the Spanish Senate by 
Canovas July 21, 1879: 

Promises never fulfilled, abuses of all kinds, no provision made for agri- 
culture and _— works, the exclusion of the natives from all branches of the 
administration, and other faults implanted gave rise to the insurrection of 
Yara. The conviction of successive Pa, that no other means can 
be used here but terror, and that it is a matter of dignity not to begin re- 
form as long as a shot is fired, may be continued. Ii we do not wish to ruin 
Spain, we must take up frankly the question of liberty. 

The Madrid Liga Heraria of July 27, 1879, in publishing this, 
then asks: 

What have we done from the of on to this day to prevent a 
repetition of what happened at Yon? =n ° , 

The eminent Spanish statesman, Pei y Margall, said, as quoted 
in the Madrid Don Qui Jote, July 12, 1879: 

We must endeavor to reestablish the les of justice. No nation has 


rin 
ited 


the right to occupy other territory inha other men unless with their 
consent. * * * No prescription is Fg eae this matter. Prescription 
does not apply and never does apply to the —_ of oa ind - 
ence. * * * Let us make them masters and arbiters of ir own desti- 


nies. Let us leave them to rule themselves in all matters pertaining to their 
internal life, political, administrative, and economic. 

72s such conduct the sentiment of patriotism isinvoked. But 
above the oe of country arises that of humani! 


Ainrs por thors ty tosunsnda, 8°55 Whe grentie parte Srnguse then 
ers re 
by fecee and must fight for a cause io ° met 


t of the groups comy 
its sovereignty 1 y carry with it the slavery of colonies? 


The statement of one of our own consuls, as reported by the 
State Department in 1885, proves the intolerable condition of 
the Spanish dominion: 


The entire population with the exception of the official class are li 


under a tyranny un led at this day on the globe. There is a system o 
oppression and torture which enters intoe phase of life, eats into the 
soul of every Cuban, mortifies, injures, and i him every hour, impover- 
ishes him and his family from day to day, threa’ the rich man with bank- 


ruptey and the poor man with 
ernment and the ou 
have reduced the islands to 

at Madrid is directly answera 


. Theexactions of the Spanish Gov- 
ts officers are in factintolerable. They 
dency and ruin. * * The Government 
for the misery of Cuba and for the rapaci 
and venality of its subordinates. * * * A war tax of the mostex ra 


character was laid. Every business, trade, art, ession is taxed in the 
proportion Seaticad tie cnenaes onan income. * * Alithepetty trades 
and employments in country are separately suffering. All pate in 
the common distress. 

Between the peace of Zanjon and the 
ent war it was apparent to the Cubans no amelioration of their 
condition was possible except such as was gained by the sword. 
Taxes had been levied anew on everything, the offices were still 
filled by Spaniards, the professed extension of suffrage to the 
Cubans was rendered in tive by Spanish administration, mal- 


tA 
a 


4 


out of the pres- 


versation and the most t frauds were still trated in 
the revenue and other ts, representation was denied, the 
public revenues applied exclusively to —— debts and to 
maintain the army and navy, and the on by 
these vicious means and discriminatory legislation, become so 
acute that stagnation in business and an and monetary 
crisis resulted. A revolution was the only ¢ possible upon this 
upas tree of Spain's planting. 
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José Marti established a provisional, independent government 
which has successfully maintained itself against the power of 
Spain until the present hour. So vigorous were its military opera- 
tions, that the magnanimous Campos was hurriedly recalled to 
Spain, and the unmentionable Weyler sent to succeed him. Then 
followed a reign of terror and bloodshed so horrible as to defy 
description. 5 

None in Cuba deny these inhuman acts attributed to him. 
The Spanish people admit them, and the evidences of their perpe- 
tration are incontestable. The proclamations of Valmaceda in 
the ten years’ war, that— 
all peewee captured in Spanish waters or on the high seas near Cuba, no 
matter their derivation or destination, having arms or munitions aboard, 
are to be treated as pirates and immediately executed, and every habita- 
tion unoccupied will be burned by the troops, and those from which a white 

does not float reduced to ashes, and every man over 15 years of age found 
away from his habitation failing to prove a justifiable motive shall be shot— 
were not more cruel. Against that mode of warfare Mr. Fish, at 
the direction of President Grant, protested: 

The order to indiscriminately slaughter all persons captured in such vessel, 


without regard to their number, could not but shock the sensibilities of all 
humane persons. 


Mr. Fish further stated: 


In the interest of Christian civilization and common humanity, I hope this 
documentisaforgery. If it be indeed genuine, the President instructs me in 
the most forcible manner to protest against such a mode of warfare and te 
ask you to request the Spanish authorities in Cuba to take such steps as no 

rson having the right to proclaim the protection of the Government of the 
nited States shall be sacrificed or injured in the conduct of hostilities upon 
this basis. 

Under Weyler’s orders pacificos and noncombatants were 
slaughtered, Cabanas fortress and other prisons filled with inno- 
cent men and women, many of whom were never heard of again, 
the homes and property of the Cubans in the four western prov- 
inces of the island destroyed by the torch in the hands of the 
Spanish soldiers and guerrillas, and the helpless, homeless people, 
more than half a million in number, forced into fortified cities 
and towns, there to become victims of starvation and the ravages 
of diseases produced by their privations and suffering. 

Thisis a brief recital of Spain’s record inCuba. Are her crimes 
and savagery to be endured forever? In the words of Margall, 
‘Above country is humanity, and above both is justice.” Justice 
has pronounced judgment. Spain has forfeited all right to further 
interest in Cuba. 

While this record was being made, how has her conduct affected 
this Government and its interests’ 

Our commerce with Cuba, aggregating nearly $100,000,000 

r annum, has been practically destroyed; American citizens 

ve been ruthlessly butchered, and property belonging to Amer- 
ican citizens which exceeded $50,000,000 in value has been ren- 
dered worthless; hundreds of American citizens have been made 
beggars and are now wandering in the streets of Cuban cities, 
homeless and dependent upon the charity of this Government; be- 
tween threeand four hundred thousand people have met wretched 
deaths as reconcentrados and noncombatants; 200,000 still more 
wretched Cubans are now unprovided for, and will, in the event 
of the prolongation of the struggle in its present form, soon meet 
the same fate; 25,000 Cubans, fearing imprisonment or death for 
alleged political offenses, are refugees within our own borders. Our 
ears wn ere have been witnesses for nearly three years of this 
most horrible condition; we have eotistantly been importuned 
from all quarters to interpose, to prevent the continuation of this 
awful carnival; the peace of our ration has been during this long 
period disturbed and the interests of our nation menaced; the sen- 
sibilities of the people have been shocked, and all have joined in 
solemnly protesting against this great crime against humanity. 

All these things ‘ieve profoundly impressed the American peo- 
ple, and they believe that, measured by any moral or ethical code 
or any divine or human law, national or international, a period 
has been reached when we ought not to be required to suffer longer 
or endure further this awful spectacle. And the additional rea- 
sons must not be forgotten. We are employing an arm of our 
naval power in guarding the high seas in the interest of Spain. 
This tax is becoming burdensome. 

It is not only during this revolution that we have been compelled 
to suffer from the conditions in Cuba. The numerous insurrec- 
tions and wars extending over the century have been an unceasing 
source of trouble, irritation, expense, anxiety, and sorrow to our 
nation and ple. And during much of this period. our relations 
with in have been delicate and strained. 

She impressed our seamen, disregarded treaty obligations, 
and, in the case of the Virginius, executed American citizens. 

The State Department contains voluminous reports containing 
protests, demands, explanations, negotiations, and all of the petty 
wretched circumlocution incident todiplomaticconduct. This na- 
tion has been patient, but the hour has now arrived when a firm, 
vigorous American policy should be pursued. France, it 
gested, may interfere in this matter. Spanish bonds have pro- 
cured French money, and French influences are operating to 
bring to a close this contest with victory to Spain. 
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If for any consideration we are restrained from now acting, 
and if the insurgents are vanquished, what assurances are there 
that within less than a decade a reenactmezxt of the same scenes 
ahd crimes would not occur? Spain of:to«morrow -will be ‘the 
Spain of to-day and yesterday, applying the same methods, exer- 
cising the same despotism; and the Cu aoe of the future will be 
as the Cubans of the past, with this difference, that each yeariand 
each day the glory of ournation’sfreedom will give added strength 
to their purpose to gain that which we enjoy. 

The Cuban question never can be and never will be settled, and 
our peace ever will be disturbed, until the scepter of Spain’s 
power passes forever from Cuba’s shore. When Amelia Island 
was the rendezvous of buccaneers and those whose predatory in- 
cursions injured our commerce and disturbed our peace, ourships 
were sent to drive them from the island, though it was a Spanish 
possession. The condition amounted in lawto a nuisance, and we 
abated it. 5 ; 

If astrong man is constantly and cruelly wounding his child, 
and a person is so situate as to be the enforced witness of the 
crime, human law, receiving moral sanction, approves the effort 
to arrest the parent’s misconduct. eave 

In addition to our material and commercial interests in the 
island, there is an abiding one founded upon affinity if not con- 
sanguinity. Washington when President said: 

Born, sir, in a land of liberty; having early learned its value; having en- 
gaged in a perilous conflict to defend it; having, ina word, devoted the best 
years of my life to secure its permanent establishment in my own country, 
my anxious recollections, my sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes are 
irresistibly excited whensoever in any country I see an oppressed nation 
unfurl the banners of freedom. 

The words of Webster are a command tous in this hour of vacil- 
lation and ‘neglected duty. When pleading for the recognition 
of Grecian independence in the House of Representatives in 1823, 
he used these words: 

What part it becomes this country to take on a question of this sort, so far 
as it is called upon to take any part, can not be doubtful. Our side of this 
question is settled for us even without our own volition. Our history, our 
situation, our character, necessarily decide our position and our course be- 
fore we have even time to ask whether we have an option. Our place ison 
the side of free institutions. 

And in his masterly letter to Mr. Hulsemann, in answer to the 
latter's communication remonstrating, in behalf of the Austrian 
Government, against the action of the President (in sending Mr. 
Clayton to ascertain the progress of the rE EO revolution) and 
certain expressions used by the President, Mr. Webster states: 

And if the United States wish success to countries contending for popular 
institutions and national independence, it is only because they regard such 
constitutions and such national independence ‘not as imaginary, but real 
justice. * * * When the United States behold the people of fore coun- 
tries without any such interference spontaneously moving forward for the 
adoption of institutions like their own, it surely can not be expected of them 
to remain wholly indifferent spectators. 

Mr. Fish, in his memorable letter to Mr. Cushing, under date of 
November 5, 1875, said: 

While remembering and observing the duties which this Government as 
one of the family of nations owes to another member by public law, treaties, 
or the porous statutes of the United States,it would be idle to attempt to 
conceal the interest and sympathy with which Americans in the United 
States regard any attempt of a numerous people on this continent to be re- 
lieved of ties which hold them in the position of colonial subjection toa dis- 
tant power, and to assume the independence and the right of self-control 
which natural rights and the spirit of the age accord them. 

Cuba has engaged the attention of American statesmen, and has 
been a matter of grave concern to our Presidents, for nearly « hun- 
dred years. The uncertain tenure of Spain’s holding, and the 
oppressive colonial system maintained, as well as the disquietude 
constantly prevailing there, of necessity bronght the subject prom- 
inently into view. And after the promulgation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and European nations sought an alliance with Monroe, by 
which Cuba was to be guaranteed as a possession of Spain, our 
concern in her welfare was increased. 

The important position which it holds in commanding the Gulf, 
and its proximity to our shores, made the question of its owner- 
ship transcendently important. Monroe, taking counsel from 
Jefferson and other great statesmen, announced that no European 

ower should be permitted to interfere with ‘Cuba; that ‘while 

pain’s claim would not be controverted, the acquisition by any 
other nation would not be tolerated. At the same:time it was 
either directly or indirectly understood by American statesmen 
that ultimately Spain’s supremacy would be lost. 

European nations acquiesced in Monroe's position, so that our 
nation has been the voluntary, self-appointed guardian of Cuba. 
It is a national policy which forbids Cuba, no matter what her 
wrongs and oppressions may be at the hands of Spain, from se- 
curing European aid or contracting an alliance, offensive or de- 
fensive, with a European power. We prevent other nations from 

giving moral or material support to Cuba in revolutions provoked 
y Spanish oppression. Does it comport with decency or — 
or right for this nation, under such circumstances, to be.an indif- 
ferent spectator to her woes and afflictions? 
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As early as 1823 the unrest in Cuba occasioned us solicitude. 
Jefferson, in writing to President Monroe, June 11, 1823, said; 
Cuba alone seems at present to hold up a speck of war to us. 

And the letter of Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, to Minister 
Nelson, in the same year, evidenced the grave apprehension which 

ba, as a European dependency, created. 

In 1825 Cuba again became an object of international negotia- 
tion. oe oe desired a joint declaration by the Governments of 
the United States, France, and Great Britain to protect Spain's 
title to the island. It was hoped, if this step were taken, that an 
immediate acknowledgment would be made by Spain of the South 
American Republics. During the incumbency of Mr. Van Buren 
as Secretary of State, Cuba’s relations with Spain and the United 
States were constantly discussed. 

And in 1827 Mr. Everett complained of the connivance of the 
Spanish Crown with the British ministry and Spanish refugees 
who were inaugurating movements for the revolutionizing of the 
island. In 1830 additional complications arose, and shortly after 
we find the State ent again concerned in Cuba’s peace, 
and —— European combinations which it was considered 
would imperil our nation. In 1851, Mr. Webster, then Secretary 
of State, in a communication to Mr. Barringer, shows the interest 
of the United States in Cuba and the troubles occasioned the former 
in suppressing invasions calculated to overthrow Spain’s er in 
the island. In 1852, when Mr. Everett was Secretary of State, we 
find him occupied in dealing with the Cuban question. He states: 

The United States, on the other hand, would by the proposed convention 
disable themselves from making an acquisition which might take place wit)h- 
out any disturbance of existing foreign relations and in natural order of 
things. The Island of Cuba liesat our doors. It commands the h to 
the Gulf of Mexico, which washes the shores of five of our States. bars the 
entrance of that great river which drains half the North American continent 
and with its tributaries forms the largest system of internal water communi- 
cation in the world. It keeps watch at the doorway of our intercourse with 
California by the Isthmus route. If an island like Cuba, belonging to the 


Spanish Crown, guarded the entrance of the Thames and the Seine, and the 

nited States should propose a convention like this to France and England, 
those powers would assuredly feel that the disability assumed by ourselves 
was far less serious than that which we ask them to assume. The opinions of 
American statesmen at different times and under varying circumstances 
have differed as to the desirableness of the acquisition of Cu the United 
States. Territorially and commercially it — in our hands be an ex- 


tremely valuable possession. Under ce ngencies it might be almost 
essential to our safety. 


And on the 8d of December of the same year he wrote to Mr. 
Crampton as follows: 


To enter into a compact with European powers to the effect that tho 
United States as well as the other contracting powers— 


Referring to England and France— 


would disclaim all intentions now or hereafter to obtain on of Cuba 
wou be a with the principle, the policy, and the tradition of the 
In Ss. 


President Fillmore in his message of 1852:referred to the uneasy 
condition and a alarm on the part of the Cuban author'- 
ties. He complained of the interference by the officials 
with our commercial intercourse with theisland. Cubacontinued 
to be a source of irritation to the United States, and was the pro- 
lific cause of many state papers by Mr. Marcy and other officials 
of our Government. 

President Buchanan in his message (1858) states: 

The truth is that Cuba,inits existing colonial condition, isaconstant source 

merican le. * * * With that 


of annoyance to é& peop island under the 
domirion of a distant foreign power, this trade— 


From the Mississippi River in the United States— 


of vitalimportance to these States, is exposed tothe danger ee ed 
in time of rae, and it has hitherto been subjected ato eee a fe 
noyance in time of peace. Our relations with Spain, which ought to 
most friendly character, must always be in jeopardy while the exist- 
ing colonial government over the island remainin its present condition. 

In 1869 President Grant's first annual message discusses at some 
length the Cuban question, and calls. attention to the fact that for 
more than a year a revolution has been waged in the island for 
independence and freedom. He refers to the effort of the United 
States to bring the contest toa termination and stop the blovd- 
sued occasioned by the revolution. 

In his special message of June 18, 1870, reference is made to tho 
destruction of property belo to American citizens and the 
imprisonment of some and the sacrifice of the lives of others. in 


his a the following year hecomplains of the disturbed con- 
dition of theisland and the great concern, annoyance, and anxiety 
resulting therefrom, 


The able age igs State, Mr. Fish, on October 20, 1872, in 
writing to Mr. Si , our minister at Madrid, referred to tlie 
ineffectual efforts of Spain to su the insurrection, the de- 
struction of life and property, and the great commercial and othe? 
ane a the United States and - — 

e also complained great strain imposed nite 
States in enforcing the meutrality laws, and intimated that if 


Spain's inability to establish peace should } continue the con- 
ee ee , as well as the 
Government's duty to , might require the adoption of a dif 
ferent policy. 


Sg his Coheed 





















































In writing to Mr, Cushing, February 6, 1874, he states: 


. Civil dissensions in Cuba and oa sax hostilities, such as are 
now raging there, produce effects in the United States second in gravity only 
, DOT ose which they produce in Spain. * * * Meanwhile this condition of 


things grows day by day more and more insupportable to the United States. 


ventin ment of our law on the partof Cubans purchasing munitions 
Pe materials of war or Jaboring to fit out military expeditions in our ports; 
we are constrained to maintain a large naval force to prevent violations of 
our soverciqmay either <—— Cubans or by the $ S; our people are 
horrified and agitated at the spectacle at our very doors of war not only with 
all its ordinary attendance of devastation and carnage, but with the ac- 
companiments of barbarous shooting of prisoners of war, or their summary 
execution by military commission, to the scandal and disgrace of the age; 
we are under the necessity of a eontinually for the 
our citizens against wrongful acts of 1 


authorities of —— Cuba; 
the public by so: 


oe is every moment subject to be interrup me unfore 
seen event like that which recently occurred to drive us at once to the brink. 
of war with Spain. In short, the state of Cuba is the one great cause of per- 
petual solicitude in the foreign relations of the United States. 

In President Grant’s seventh annual message attentionisdirected 
to the protracted strife in Cuba, to the extent of seriously crippling 
commercial nations, especially the United States, and to the loss 
of property by the citizens of the United States. Almost the first 
act of President Hayes was to direct the attention of Congress to 
the baneful effects upon the United States of the hostilities in 
with 


Cuba, and the unlawful proceedings of Spain in oe 
d levy- 


American vessels and commerce in making illegal arrests an 
ing oppressive taxes upon American residents. 

President Arthur did not escape a question which had chal- 

lenged most of his predecessors, and we find him in 1884, in his 
message to Congress, alluding to the neutrality laws and the vigi- 
lance required upon the part of the United States to prevent infrac- 
tions by persons who were endeavoring to bring about a revolt in 
Cuba yrs Spanish authority. 
Mr. Cleveland was compe to deal with the umpleasant heri- 
tage. On December 7, 1806, in addressing Congress, he referred 
to the interests of the United States in Cuba, the commercia! rela- 
tions between them, the capital invested im railroads, mines, and 
other enterprises, and argued that the United States ‘‘are imex- 
tricably involved in the controversy in other ways, both vexatious 
and costly,” and that the struggle which was ruining the island 
was of serious concern to our people, and that our interests were 
not ‘‘ wholly sentimental or philanthropic.” 

The present Executive is confronted with the same question, 
but a crisis has now been reached. All the currents of the past 
are converged and there must be a solution of the question. 

It is a litigated question which has been in the court of public 
conscience for nearly a hundred years and international forums 
for three-quarters of a century. The court of final resort has 
now been reached. 

President McKinley denominates the issues as the— 
most im t problem with which this Government is now called upon to 
deal pertaining to its foreign relations. 

For no enduring period since the enfranchisement of the continental pos- 
sessions of in the Western Continent has the condition of Cuba or the 
gd of § toward Cuba not caused concern tothe United States. * * * 

existing conditions can not but fill this Government and the American 
people with the gravest apprehension. 

Such a record as this is conclusive proof that the safety and wel- 
fare of this nation, its peace and honor, its commercial interests, 
and the protection of its citizens —- pr interests in 
Cuba can only be preserved and secured by the termination of 
Spanish supremacy in Cuba. We can no longer be required to 
maintain an “expectant attitude,” waiting for Spain to adopt a 
proper colonial policy, to deal righteously with the Cuban —. 
and to reestablish an honorable, just, and lasting peace with her 
revolted subjects. What, then, istheremedy? my opinion, it 
lies in intervention by the United States. Spain has repeat- 
edly warned for a years that the United States could 
not forever behold the lamentable conditions prevailing in Cuba 
and the prospect of continued revolutions so distracting to our 
peace and injurious to this nation. 

Examples are numerous in history of intervention by govern- 
ments in the affairs of others. Whatever high and worthy reasons 
have existed as authority for interfering in the political concerns 
of nations, whatever sanction such interference may have fonnd 
in international law, all can now be invoked in justification of 
direct, immediate, and, if necessary, armed intervention by this 
nation to free the lamb from the vulture’s clutches, to release the 
imnocent, struggling child from the grasp of the inhuman, debased, 
and barbarous parent. 

The grounds assigned for intervention have beenvarious. The 
followinghave been regarded as sufficient to warrant it: ‘‘ Impedi- 
ments to commerce,” “‘ Burdensome measures of protection and 
repression,” “‘Effusion of biood,”** Humanity,” and “‘ The repose of 
Europe.” England and other powers intervened in the case of 
Belgium in 1830 because of “a warm desire to arrest, with the 
shortest possible delay, the disorder and the effusion of blood.” 

Under the treaty of Berlin in 1878, intervention in behalf of 

, Roumania, Montenegro, and Bulgaria was predicated 
upon the ground of a“ desire to regulate.” Humanitarian feel- 
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ings intervention in 1827 by Great Britain, France, and 
Russia in behalf of the Greek revolutionists. The religious per- 
secutions inflicted by the Sultan of Turkey and the policy of ex- 
termination pursued by the Ottoman Government aroused the 
Greeks to heroic and desperate resistance. Owing to the timely 
aid afforded by the great powers they achieved independence. 

Speaking of this contest, Dr. Wheaton states that— 

Therights of human nature wantonly outraged by this cruel warfare wero 
but tardily and imperfectly vindicated by this measure, but its principle 
wasfully justified by the great, aramount iaw of self-preservation. “ What- 
ever a nation may lawfully defend for itself, it may defend for another if 
called om'tointerpose." This interference of the Christian powers to putan end 
to this bloody contest mightsafely, therefore, have been rested on this ground 
alone, without appealing to the interests of commerce and of the repose of 
Europe, which, as well as the interests of humanity, are alluded to in the 
treaty as the determining motives of the high contracting parties. 

There is great contrariety of oe expressed by publicists 
and international writers as to what grounds forcible interven- 
tion may rightfully be predicated upon, but all concede that as 
an act of self-defense, or for self-protection, it is permissible and 
fully authorized. While there is not complete harmony upon the 
part of the writers referred to as to the classification of the rea- 
sons assigned as justification, under the names of “ order,” 
‘** peace,” and ‘‘commercial relations,” as well as “ property rights 
of citizens,” still there is a substantial concurrence of expres- 
sion that the protection of these interests rests upon the right of 
self-defense; and that for continued invasion of such interests, 
and the disturbance of such “peace,” “‘ order,” and rights, forci- 
ble intervention is justifiable. 

Whether forcibie intervention is authorized upon humanitarian 
grounds alone is not free from doubt if determimation rests npon 
the “weight of authority ”—that is, of standard authors on inter- 
national law. Slight consideration has been devoted to this im- 

rtant subject, and no established rules are deducible from the 
oe But certain it is there is a growing sentiment which will 
ultimately be crystallized into positive international rule—that 
brutal massacres, long-continued oppression, resulting in slavery, 
poverty, and destruction of property and life, wars of extermi- 
nation and barbarous and despotic treatment without signs of 
cessation, which brutalize and degrade, will be sufficient warrant 
for intervention to prevent their continuance, at least when, by 
such crimes and oppressions by one government against a portion 
of its subjects, the moral sentiments of nations are shocked and 
their peace and quiet rendered insecure. 

Vattel recognizes succor to people oppressed by their sovereign 
as proper. Logically, if the sovereign refuses the proffered succor, 
the interposing nation would have a right to compel acceptance, 

Heffter denies the right of intervention for the repression of 
tyranny, but insists that if civil war results (because of oppres- 
sion) between the sovereign and a portion of its subjects, then 
assistance by intervention or otherwise may be rendered in be- 
half of either party. 

Calvo and Fiore contend for the right of intervention to put an 
end to crimes and slaughter. 

Woolsey, in his most excellent treatise on International Law, 
justifies interference in the affairs of other states when it is de- 
manded by self-preservation, and when some extraordinary state 
of things is brought about by the crime of a government against 
its subjects. 

Under Dr. Wheaton’s broad statement, ‘‘that whatever a nation 
may defend for itself it may defend for another,” interference in 
Cubais clearly warranted. Cuba’s right of revolution is as sacred 
and as well grounded in the principles of right and justice as the 
Greeks’; and if the revolution rests upon the ground that a great 
crime was being committed, we have the right to recognize the gov- 
ernment of the revolutionists and aid in the efforts to prevent the 
continuance of such crime. Even Grotius admits that occasions 
may arise justifyimg resistance to the sovereign. The doctrine 
taught by Hobbes of patrimonial kingdoms has passed away, like 
many of the exploded theories of the past. 

Manning, in his Law of Nations, page 97, states as grounds on 
which interference with the affairs of foreign states would now 
be held capable of justification: 





(2) The continuance of a revolutionary state of affairs in a foreign 





state 
under circumstances in which it seems highly probable that without such 
interference either public order can never be restored at all or can only be 
restored after such sufferings to humanity and such injuries to surrounding 
states as obviously overbalance the general evil of all interference from 
without. 
The other forms which interference may take are: 
(8) Actual support of a revolutionary party ina foreign state, or of the 






government ofia state in its efforts to suppress a revolution; and (4 
recognition for the purpose of general intercourse on equal terms of a 


formed though perhaps not yet firmly established government 


public 
newly 


Pbillimore announces the following rule with respect to this 
question: 


The right of self-defense may, in certain cases, carry with it the nece ssity 
of intervening in the relations and, to a certain extent, of controlling the 
conduct of another state, and this when the interest of the intervenor is not 


immediately and directly but mediately and indirectly affected. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































He further states that in ‘‘self-defense” interference is justifi- 
able ‘‘ when the domestic institutions of a state are inconsistent 
with the ane and safety of other states;” and also upon invita- 
tion of belligerent parties in a civil war. 

Hall states the doctrine of intervention as follows: 

The grounds upon which intervention has taken place or upon which it is 
said with more or less of authority that it is permitted may be referred to 
the right of self-preservation, to the right of opposing a to the 
duty of fulfilling engagement, and to the friendship for one of two parties in 
astate. (Hail Int. Law, page 261.) 

Professor Pomeroy contends thatit is impossible to place limita- 
tions upon the question as to when intervention may or may not 
be authorized. He insists that it is a branch of politics rather 
than a subdivision of international law. 

Henry Clay, while Secretary of State, wrote, May 10, 1825: 

When the epoch of seperation between a parent state and its colony, from 
whatever cause, arises, the struggle for self-government on the one hand and 
the preservation of power on the other produces mutual exasperation and 
leads to a most embittered and ferocious war. It is then thatit becomes the 
duty of third powers to interpose their humane offices and calm the passions 
and enlighten the councils of the parties. 

The os wa Secretary of State, speaking in the Senate on the 
28th of February, 1896, stated that if Spain continued Weyler's 
policy the people of the United States would— 
go over to that island and drive out these barbarous robbers and imitators 
of the worst men who ever lived in the world. * * * We will not shield 
ourselves behind the position taken by the British Government in the case 
of Armenia, that Armenia was so far away and beyond her power that Great 
Britain could not help those people when they were being murdered. * * * 
But Cuba lies right at our door. 

The words of Fish to Mr. Cushing, November 5, 1875, show that 
the conditions then existing were deemed almost of sufficient 
gravity to warrant intervention. He refers to the inhumanity 
characterizing Spain’s conduct in Cuba and the omission of the 
Spanish Government to perform its treaty obligations to the 
United States, and then states that— 

It becomes a serious question how long such a condition of things can or 
should be allowed to exist, and compels us to inquire whether the point has 
not been reached where longer endurance ceases to be possible. * * * In 
the absence of any srenpects of a termination of the war or of any change in 
the manner in which it has been conducted on either side, he (the President) 
feels that the time is at hand when it may be the duty of other governments 
to intervene, solely with a view of bringing to an end a disastrous and de- 
structive conflict and restoring peace in the Island of Cuba. 

The London Times, in an editorial January 26, 1876, discusses 
Spain’s relations to Cuba and the letter of Secretary Fish just re- 
ferred to, arraigning the Spanish-Cuban policy. In the editorial 
these words are used: 

The purists of international law may at once be warned off the field of dis- 
cussion. They may say that the United States has no more right to dictate 
how Spain shall govern than Spain has to order the reorganization of the 
South. * * * But these arguments are fit werely for lecture rooms. The 
practical answer is that the general rule of international usage conveniently 
called international law can be applied only to the ordinary cases of warfare. 
Since there is no international parliament, each nation is justified in defend- 
ing its interest by exceptional measures when they are attacked in an excep- 
tionalmanner. * * * We find, then, that Spain has driven oneof the finest 
isiands in the world into revolt; that she is trying to suppress the revolt by 
systematic savagery, and that the restoration o wg y mere force is all 
but hopeless. * * * Nor can we blame him (Mr. = for insisting that if 
Spain shall not set Cuba free she is bound to make it orderly. 

Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, in their joint dispatch to 
the Secretary of State October 18, 1854, declared that whenever 
Spain’s possession of Cuba— 
seriously endangered our internal peace, or the existence of the Union, the 
United States would be justified by human and divine law in wresting it 
from Spain. 


President Grant contemplated intervention, as is evidenced by 
his message of 1874, wherein he says— 
that the inability of Spain to suppress the insurrection may make some posi- 
tive steps on the part of other powers a matter of self-necessity. 

A similar statement occurs iti his message the following year. 
Mr. Cleveland recognized that our obligations to Spain would not 
prevent us from intervening when it was manifest that ‘‘Spain’s 
sovereignty was extinct in the island.” Mr. McKinley recognizes 
that intervention with force is permissible “in the discharge of 
obligations to ourselves, to civilization, and humanity.” 

I have shown that Spain’s savage and inhuman course, persist- 
ently pursued with respect to Cuba, justified the revolution, and 
that by every proper standard Spain's right to control Cuba has 
been forfeited. it has been shown that her desire to retain the 
island is purely mercenary; and that for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the island has been the arena of insurrections, revolutions, 
and carnage, the direct and certain results of Spain's misconduct. 

That during all of this time, by reason of the geographical situ- 
ation of Cuba and the menace which her possession by an un- 
friendly power would be to our ee and peace, and also be- 
cause of our commercial relations with her; and the property 
rights which our citizens have acquired therein, as well as the 
desire which we entertain for the spread of republican institu- 
tions and the dedication of this continent to political freedom, 
we have regarded her with the utmost solicitude. 

Attention has also been called to the Monroe doctrine, which 
devolves upon this nation the duty of preventing the acquisition 
of Cuba by any other nation; and the great trouble, complications, 
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and expense occasioned this nation because of Spain’s inability to 
preserve. peace in the island; the irritation and trouble to the 
American le so great as to disturb their — as a nation, 
and, in self-defense, to compel a change in the hitherto “ expect- 
ant attitude of our Government.” 

Attention has been directed to the views of jurists and the views 
of distinguished American statesmen in support of the proposition 
that forcible intervention in the affairs of another nation may be 
justified. With the facts before us,in the light of the century's 
events and the present tragic condition of the island, I ask can it 
be possible that there is any member of this House who denies the 
justification or the duty of the United States to immediately rec- 
ognize the or of the Cuban Republic and aid its armies, 
as the forces of England, France, and Russia supported the armies 
of Greece, in putting an end to the slaughter of innocents, the 
devastation of a country, and the commission of a crime against 
humanity? 

In so doing we would also be defending American citizens now 
in Cuba, protecting their property, preserving our commerce, re- 
storing peace to the nation, and performing such acts as the laws 
of self-defense and self-preservation impose upon every govern- 
ment. If Spain refuses to relinquish control of Cuba, it would 
mean war. In this programme territorial acquisition should not 
be considered. It is true that great statesmen like Jefferson, 
Adams, and Polk desired the annexation of Cuba, and unques- 
tionably many of the inhabitants of Cuba desire to plant them- 
selves under the flag of this great Republic. 

But the forcible deprivation of a nation of any portion of its 
territory, with a design to make it a part of our national domain, 
is unwise, if notcriminal, After Cuba’s independence shall have 
been fully recognized, after the billows of war shall have lost 
themselves in the calm of peace and rest, after the shock of this ter- 
rible conflict shall have been forgotten and the cool, dis ionate 
judgment of the Cuban people shall have been consulted, after 
the people of this broad land have evidences of the fruits of inde- 
pendence in Cuba, after all of the mists and clouds and lurid flames 
that now encircle us have been cleared away, then if the ple 
of Cuba earnestly desire to merge their future into ours it will 
be ae time to consider the question of annexation. 

Will the Cuban people be capable of self-government? I have 
met many who entertam grave doubts. The stormy scenes in the 
Spanish-American Republics are referred to as examples of Cuban 
independence. It is true that Cuba will embark upon the career 
of free government under unauspicious circumstances; but I am 
persuaded that there is enough intelligence, virtue, integrity, and 
stability to be found ae her people to give reasonable assur- 
ance of the permanency of the government agreed upon. Though 
the island is desolate, it is productive and fertile. 

In 1887 there was a tion of over 1,700,000. Perhaps when 
the present war began it had reached 2,000,000. Undoubtedly more 
than 500,000 have perished within the past three years, but there 
are brave and courageous men and women who will bring to tho 
new and difficult problems high patriotism, singleness of purpose, 
and an unalterable determination that the fruits obtained by long 
years of suffering, of sorrow and tears and bloodshed shall not 

» lost. The negroes, numbering from 27 to 30 per cent of the 
population, are industrious, intelligent, and law abiding. 

The Cuban people are different from those inhabiting the South 
American Republics, In the latter they are factional, emotional, 
the followers of men rather than the devotees of oe Resi- 
dents of the same State are not homogeneous. igh mountains, 
wide rivers, and impenetrable forests te communities, pro- 
duce provincialism, breed isolation, and subtract from national 
pride and prevent a love of national institutions. 

In Cuba there is the utmost fraternity between Cubans and 
amity between races. There is no sectionalism. The railroads 
and the rapid ocean transportation bring the —— together and 
produce harmonious thought and action. They are more con- 
servative, more enlightened, more in harmony with the spirit and 
high impulses of the age than the people of South America. For 
years many of the young men and women have been receiving 
education in the United States. 

Many have intermarried with Americans. Those who have re- 
turned have carried with them love of republican institutions 
and much of the genius of our institutions. At least 25,000 Cu- 
bans are now in the United States. With the advent of peace 
they would return and contribute materially in establishing order 
and founding a stable, liberal government. 

The English language is notastranger there. American interests 
are extensive, and with peace and stability assured, American 
capital would seek investment and thousands of our citizens, en- 
ticed by the beauty of the island, the fertility of the soil, and its 
incomparable climate, would there seek homes and add strength 
to its political, social, and economic superstructure. It has been 
charged that the insurgents will control the situation and organ- 


ize a powerful mili government, or produce a state of anarchy. 
The personnel of Cuban army di ves this statement. 


Patriots are its officers and they show no vaulting ambition. 
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long for peace and will gladly welcome the hour when the 
i ae to the rebuilding of ths devastated island. a 


may 
Our duty is n. The past and present, the martyred dead 

and el ving, the voice of our country and the spirit of 
never-dying justice, command us to perform it. 

Is true freedom but to break 

Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And with leathern hearts forget 

That we owe mankind a debt 


No; true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 

And with heart and hand to be 

Earnest to make others free. 

They are slaves who dare not 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
tred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truths they needs must think. 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES GUNN, 


OF IDAHO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 10, 1898. 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 6896) mobing speroustaticus for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, etc. 


Mr. GUNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is sixty-six years since Andrew Jackson ad- 
vocated the passage of a homestead bill in one of his annual mes- 
sages. It is forty-six years since a homestead bill was first advo- 
cated in this House, Its patron, Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, is 
now a member of this body. And it is thirty-seven years since 
Abraham Lincoln signed the bill which gave us the homestead 
law. Mighty changes have taken place in the flation since the 
enactment of this law. Our growth has been speedy and onward. 
Our taxable property has doubled in value, Our railroad systems 
span the continent. In science and in art we have made wonder- 
ful strides, Itis true that the burden of debt carried by our peo- 

le is severe and oppressive, but how much more would it have 
n were it not for the kindly provisions of the homestead law? 

At its inception the Republican party signalized its advent into 
power by giving the nation two great reform measures. It freed 
the slaves and it gave us free homesteads. While it did not origi- 
nate the homestead idea, and while it was advocated with i 
earnestness by the Democrats, yet it became a law under a 
publican Administration, and we will give that credit for 
this beneficent measure. It afterwards, unfortunately, neutral- 

ized both these acts; first, by bestowing millions of acres of the 

ublic domain on railroad corporations. Representative Cleve- 
and, of Connecticut, speaking on this question (the homestead 
bill) in 1852, when it was before Congress, foretold this state of 
affairs in the following language: 

From whence comes opposition to this bill? Why, sir, the only really for- 
midable opposition made, and from which alone the bill ‘is in dan Tr, comes, 
as far as I am able to discover, from those tlemen who are desirous of ob- 
taining from this Con grants of the public lands to aid in the building of 
railroads. * * * e are called on to give away millions of acres of d 
and place them in the power of these [railroad] com And where is 
that <a come from? Every knows that it must be located in 
Wall street, New York, or State street, ton. Will this benefit the West- 
ern States? No; for the lands will be in the handsof stock jobbers. 

Here was one Representative who gave a correct forecast of the 
future. And millions of acres were given to railroad corpora- 
tions, and latterly by giving the Indians great reservations, which 
they can not utilize, while forcing the white man to support them, 
the beneficent policy originally inaugurated under such promising 
auspices has been lost sight of. has gone on until the area 
for the Caucasian has been squandered. Next by a contraction of 
the currency, which in turn has low prices and lowered the 

wage scale, until the chattel slave of Lincoln's time is the — 
slave of McKinley'stime. In this wayit has largely destroyed the 
ne effect of its antislavery policy. In cripp form we still 
have the homestead law, though its sphere of usefulness is grow- 
ing more and more circumscribed. 

When the Indians on a number of reservations took lands in 
severalty, the unoccupied portion was thrown open for settlement 
and the home seeker was compelled to live on his entry the term 
required under the homestead law, which was right and proper, 
be in addition to this was forced to purchase the land. is 


a from the homestead principle. 
This being the situation, a discussion of our land policy is in 


order, and this in turn forces us to meet the objections of the 
oe who are opposed to the homestead law, or at least to 
ts application to all our lands. Perhaps no act that ever pass 
the Congress of the United States has been more beneficent in its 
working than the homestead law. No act has ever sent a ray of 
a into more poor homes than the one that said to the laborer 
toiling in the dusty factory, smoke-begrimed foundry, or machine 
shop, or the miner toiling in his damp underground workings, 
‘Out there on the prairies of the West, or amidst the fertile valleys 
of the South, sites for free homes await you.” Under the work- 
ings of this law great States have been built up, and millions, yes, 
billions, added to the wealth of the nation. 

Copying from the report of the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs on the question of free homes, we find that— 

The splendid States and Territories of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Towa, ssouri, Florida, Alabama, ene Louisiana, Arkansas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, California, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, New Mexico, and Arizona have thus been added to the Union at 
a cost of but little over $120,000,000. The census of 1890 showed these States 
to have wealth, real and personal, in the following amounts: 





PNED 5 dctindddnsctece $2,006, 016, 272 | Florida ................. $380,489, 388 
Wisconsin i) i, . cnchstine wdenng 453, 135, 209 
Minnesota -... 6, 831,927 | Wyoming............... 169, 773, 710 
SE icsincoeanSubuatane 287, 348,333 | Colorado................ 1, 145, 712, 267 
0 See 897,902,945 | New Mexico............ 231, 459, 807 
North Dakota .......... 337,006,506 | Arizona............-. Sarde 188, 880, 976 
South Dakota .......... 8 8 38 ee 349, 411, 234 
Nebraska ...........-.... 1,275, 685,514 | Nevada ................. 180, 323, 668 
TD icednéenaatinines DE, 8 ID 5 cn cancencncecdoun 207, 896, 501 
/ Ras 2. 773,504 | Washington ............ 760, 608, 726 
Mississippi .............. 454, 242,688 | Oregon Fae 500, 386, 194 
EAI. o dnccccccc cscs 495, 306,597 | California............... 2, 533, 733, 627 
Oklahoma. .............. 48, 285, 124 — — 
po Ue 455, 147, 422 Total.............. 23,583,339, 104 


150, 765, 462 


[t makes little difference how this change in our land policy 
| was effected. It was introduced in a settlement with the Sioux 
| Indians, in Dakota Territory, in 1889, and afterwards by various 
| acts it was extended to other States and Territories. This inroad 

on the homestead bill was followed by a general depression, 
which seriously affected all products of labor, those of the farm 
most disastrously. In this way attention has been forcibly called 
to the fact that we have abandoned a long-established policy 
toward settlers on that portion of our Government lands situated 
on the Indian reservations, and also in a marked degree toward 
the Indians, who cease to be the wards of the nation, but whose 
care and maintenance is now saddled on the pioneers who take 
up land on the reservations. 

The settlers who have gone on these lands now find ruin star- 
ing them in the face. Pay day is approaching. The disastreus 
years which they have passed through have left them nothing, 
and Uncle Sam threatens to turn heartless landlord and eject 
them from their homes. If this duty should be forced on him, it 
would certainly be the most disreputable one ever assigned him. 
Why should I stand here and sind short crops or bad markets as 
a justification or palliation for extending the homestead law to 
the people of my State? No,I will notdoit. Itis theirs by right, 
as much as it was the right of the people of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, or any other State. The Government bought the land in 
your State and afterwards gave it to you. We in Idaho ask the 
same treatment for our people. 

Of all the arguments advanced by our opponents against this 
measure designed to extend free homes to our worthy fellow-citi- 
zens who have unfortunately settled on Indian reservations, the 
only one worthy of consideration is the complaint that the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to buy these lands. These people forget 
that the Government bought all our Western lands, in fact all 
the land outside of the original area which made up the United 
States. 

We paid France $15,000,000 for Louisiana, or 3.6 cents per acre; 
— $5,000,000 for Florida, or 17.1 cents per acre; Georgia, for 
Alabama and what was known as the Yazoo claims, $5,771,919.79, 
or 10.1 cents per acre; Mexico, for California and other territory, 
$15,000,000, or 4.5 cents per acre; Texas, for land conveyed to the 
General Government, $10,000,000, or 25.17 cents per acre; the 
Gadsden purchase from Mexico, $10,000,000, or 34.3 cents per acre; 
Russia, for Alaska, $7,000,000, or 1.19 cents per acre. 

In addition to all this we paid out to quiet Indian titles in the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
two Dakotas over $100,000,000, and with the exception of a few 
reservations in Minnesota and the Dakotas, all this land has been 
given to settlers. If it has been the policy of the Government to 
obtain land by purchase and then give it away tothose who would 
make homes on it, why should the rule be departed from in this 
case? If the fertile lands of Dlinois, Iowa, or other States were 

os to home seekers, why should not the Palouse lands or the 
make River lands, in Idaho, also be disposed of in the same way? 
Although we paid out these vast sums for territory, we enacted 
a homestead law and gave this land away to actual settlers. It 
might be asked why we should give this land to actual settlers, 
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The question was asked many times during the first debate on 
this issue, and we were always told that unoccupied lands were of 
no value to the Government, but put settlers on them and let them 
improve farms, lay out and build up towns, villages, and cities, 
and then the land would be of some use. 

In 1832 Andrew Jackson, referring to the public-land question, 
said: 

It can not be doubted that the speedy settlement of these lands constitute 
the true intent of the Republic. The wealth and strength of a country are 
its population, and the best part of the population are the cultivators of the 
soil. Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society, the true 
friends of liberty. 

Quoting further from Jackson’s annual message, he says: 

To put an end forever to all partial and interested legislation on this sub- 
ject, and to afford every American citizen of enterprise the opportunity of 
securing an independent freehold, it seems to me therefore best to abandon 
the idea of raising a future revenue out of the public lands. 

In discussing this question in 1852, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Grow] used the following language: 

With fourteen hundred millions of acres of unsold and unappropriated 
public land it becomes a grave question what is the best disposition to be 
made of them—whether to cede to the States in which it lies, to be disposed 
of as they think po, or for internal improvementsand school purposes, 
or to grant it in limited quantities to actual settlers, at a price barely suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of survey and transfer, with such limits and reserva- 
tions as will prevent its falling into the hands of speculators. 

When President Johnson was a member of this House he fa- 
vored the homestead bill, and he destroyed the argument of those 
who claimed it was unconstitutional in this manner: 

We granted 48,000,000 acres to the soldiers of the Revolution as a gratuity, 
a bounty. These men served their country faithfully, but as soon as the 
war was ended and they were discharged and paid all the Government had 
contracted to pay them, the Government was under no further legal obliga- 
tion tothem. Yet forty yearsafterwardswe take up this subject, and in the 
the shape of a bounty we give them 48,000,000 acres of the publiclends. Then 
there was another bill before the last Congress which gave a portion of the 

ublic lands tothe new States, a gift partial in its operation, giving it for the 

eneiit of the few and not for the benefit of all. That bill, which was passed, 
granted another 20,000,000 acres of the public lands, and yet these gentlemen 
who seem to have such constitutional scruples on this subject, who say that 
Congress has no right to nt an individual 160 acres of land to reduce it to 
a state of cultivation, when the question of making this enormous grant 
came up, recorded their votes in its favor. 

What becomes of the argument of the men who march through the Con- 
stitution, who make an opening through which they pass with a hundred 
muillions of acres, and yet can not see the power in the Constitution to appro- 
priate lands to settiers for cultivation? 

The homestead bill became a law May 27,1862. The nation was 
in the throes of the great civil war. It was hard pushed for 
money with which to carry on the war. The argument advanced 
at that time was that the Government needed the receipts from 
the sale of the lands in order to replenish its rapidly exhausting 
Treasury. Speaking on this phase of the discussion, Owen Love- 
joy, of Lilinois, who was then a member of this House, had this 
to say: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us allow the actual settler to go on these lands asa 
basis of credit and cultivate them and pay a direct tax, for everyone knows 
that cultivated real estate isa better basis of credit than uncultivated, and we 
shall derive more by that means than we can hope for asincome from the sale 
of the lands if this bill [homestead] is voted down. I wish to ey this point, 
that its prospective sources of income is not as extensive and is not as relia- 
ble as a of credit as these lands cultivated would be, and which would 
be cultivated in consequence of the passage of this bill That is my honest 
conviction. I will not enter into the discussion of the general question. I 
simply wished to present this one point in answer tothe gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden], that if this bill is passed and the settlement of 
these lands encouraged, these settled lands will then become a better basis 
of credit than anything we can hope from their sale, especially during the 
war, for it will amount to nothing. 

When this issue was before Congress in 1852, Mr. Dunham, of 
Indiana, gave expression to a sentiment that so forcibly applies to 
the present situation that I feel called on to quote it: 

This Government of oursis a peculiar one—it isa government of the people. 
It has not one single dollar in its public Treasury, it has not one single doilar 
invested in public works, it has not one single dollar invested in public lands 
but what has been paid from the earnings of the people, and which does not 
belong tothe people. It can,then,give nothingtothem. It may restore that 
which they have contributed. 

I have quoted the utterances of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans during the years that the homestead bill was before Con- 
gress to show that this measure was advocated and supported not 
entirely by one party, but by both parties. Coming down to our 
own time, the question assumes a new phase. The settlers on the 
Indian reservations are closed ont from the operation of the home- 
stead law and are expected to purchase their lands, and in some 
instances at enormous figures, as for example the Nez Percelands 
in Idaho, which are held by the Government at $3.75 an acre. 

The two reservations thrown open to settlement in my State will 
cost the farmers $2,189,120. These men are poor, have contended 
with short crops and with falling markets; with them the struggle 
for existence has been a close one; and if the Government insists 
on the payment of its claims a majority of them will be driven 
from their homes, and eventually the land will fall into the pos- 
session of real estate men or land brokers. The disaster that 
would befall the people of Idaho is not confined to that State 
alone, but applies to many reservations scattered over a wide ex- 
tent cf territory. 


The amount to be paid by the settlers runs up into many mil- 
lions of dollars. Theannexed table gives an approximate estimate 
of the amount the farmers will be called on to pay: 


Statement showing amounts tobe paid by the farmers under the present system, 










Reservation. paid by | under the 


— settlers. existing 














system. 
Acres. 
Cherokee ........... 732, 280 $2.50 $1, 830, 700 
Cherokee Outlet. 1, 822,240 1.50 2, 734, 360 
Cherokee, Okia. 2, 806, 350 1.00 
Pawnee, Okla......- 169, 320 2.50 
Sac and Fox, Okla.. 364, 536 1.3 
Tonkawa, Okla -...... 68, 950 2.50 
NR Dials inn «get danh 207 , 028 1.2% 
Pottawatomale, ORI. ...cdcoccccnucsccncs 256, 896 1.50 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Okla......... 8, 500, 562 1.50 
A ORIOO INES © Sons wtkses aibeadencdsces 85, 000 1.50 
OW AMINA, EOUINIILS.. sind stebtianatinien Nibihloneneniaatedal 491, 388 1.25 614,25 
Datel TA ook icin cktetlecaas cms aceitebankiredad 15, 058, 462 
Chinpowa, MIMD... dc. ci ccebecconductdand 8, 822, 936 1.25 4, 153, 670 
Great Sioux: 
SECO SIOOOD oni. cnn sceccna ceived 5d4, S64 1.25 693, 580 
TN DRUIONND eon 5k. occckd Wate noes 177, 048 .%5 122, 786 
I in dsm iran sahil 7, 810, 026 .50 8, 909, 515 
Lake Traverse, N. Dak. and 8. Dak.... 573, 882 2.50 1, 434, 705 
pS a Rs at 151, 692 8.75 568, 845 
Fort Berthold, N. Dak .................. 1, 838, 720 1.50 2, 758, 080 
Copur d'Alene, Idaho -...............-.. 174, 690 1.50 262, 035 
Nes Perce, Idaho... .. cn-cs<esseesenset 500, 556 3.75 1, 877,085 
CRORE, WUMNEE. otc d cin caabak tei vnichaldall 1, 416, 668 1.50 2,125, 002 
UNI, Ta cs ecient ansible Ni aed 1, 700, 000 1.50 2, 550, 000 
Oe EE sadbidseiadceal 77,000 1.50 265, 500 
ORR inna sick pti lebec case cds ene ee ee 85, 700, 078 





The pioneers who went on these Western lands, especially in 
Idaho, made their settlement possible. They were the men who 
pioneered the way through the trackless mountain ranges of the 
distant West. The narrow trail they first laid out broadened to 
a wagon track, and finally became road for the locomotive. 
Their camp tire at night was the target for the savage Indian, and 
the only sound that broke the midnight stillness was the lonely 
cry of the coyote. Amid such trials and such scenes they re- 
claimed these lands. They belong tothem. It is the duty of the 
Government to restore them. 

The injustice that is being done these settlers has been apparent 
for some time, and was brought before the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of the different ies in their last national conven- 
tions, at which time they pledged themselves to redress this great 
wrong. 

. The Republicans at the St. Louis convention put forth the fol- 
owing: 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead policy of tho 
Republican party, and urge the by cnqrens of a satis ry free- 
homestead measure, such as has al y passed House and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

In this resolution we have an admission that there has been a 
——— from our homestead policy, and the pledge that the Re- 
publican party will return to it, and they go so far as to point out 
the bill will support in order to give us a true homestead 
measure once more. 

Gentlemen, you are the dominant y; you are responsible for 
the legislation of the country, and if this Lill is defeated through 
tardy legislation or legislative trickery, you will be held responsi- 
ble not only for neglect of duty but also tor a violation of your 
plighted faith to the nation. 

© Democratic party in its Chicago plat/orm has this declara- 
tion: 

The Democratic party believes in home rule, and that all the public lafids 
in the United States should be appropriated to the establishment of freo 
homes for American citizens. 

Here is from the Democratic party the declaration that all our 
lanils should be dedicated to the establishment of free homes for 
our people. 1am informed, and I a I am informed correctly, 
that a great majority will stand by this plank. The Chicago plat- 
form is such an admirable declaration of princi that it would 
amount to a national disaster if any considerable number of the 
representatives of that political organization should repudiate it. 
It is not reasonable tosw that they will, but on the contrary 
they will stand by the land plank as zealously as they have stood 
by the silver plank. 

We will now turn to the Populist platform and see what stan 
they took on this question. In their St. Louis platform they said: 

We demand that bona fide settlers on all public lands be grated free 
homes, as provided in the national homestead law, and that no exception be 
made in the case of Indian reservations, when open for settlement, and that 
all lands not now patented come under this demand. 

From this it will be seen that the Populists are, by the action of 
their national convention, pledged to support this bill. It now 
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remains for us to see with what fidelity the different parties will 
stand by the declarations put forth in their platforms. I wasa 
member of the committee on resolutions at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the Populists, and was chairman of the subcommittee on 
lands and assisted in drawing up this plank. I regard it as a sol- 
emn pledge given my party constituents and binding on every 
Populist who accepted the platform. I believe I can say for the 
twenty-one members of that party on this floor that every one of 
them will stand by the free-homestead resolution and by every 
other resolution in their platform. 

Here we have in support of this measure Democrats, Populists, 
and Silver Republicans, the trio that I trust will stand united 
upon every important national issue until the country is rid of the 
cursed single standard. The responsibility for inaction or defeat 
must rest on the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber. 

The conditions that existed when these pledges were given to 
the people are the same now that they were then. If there was 
any necessity for making this promise, the same necessity for 
keeping it still exists. This bill should pass unanimously in this 
House. There should not be a voice raised against it—that is, if 
a party = amounts to ae 

I have called attention to a number of prominent men who fa- 
vored free homes for the people, but among the number who at 
that time were opposed to the principle was President Buchanan. 
Of all the public men of that day, perhaps none was more thor- 
oughly repudiated by the Republicans than thisman. During his 
incumbency of the President's office a free-homes bill passed Con- 
gress, which he promptly vetoed. One of his many reasons by 
which he attempted to justify his act was set forth in these words: 

The land— 

He said— 
was like mgener ie the Treasury, and was a sacred fund that could only be 
disposed of b ing sold for cash or for land warrants. The Louisiana pur- 
chase was paid for out of the National Treasury, and Congress has no more 

power to give it away than they would have had to give away the money that 
i been paid Napoleon for its pu 

The proceeds of land sales he looked on asa source of revenue 
long to be enjoyed by the nation. 

To me it will be interesting to note how many Republicans will 
violate their party platform in order to take a stand with James 
Buchanan on the land question. With avery slight variation the 
argument he used is the argument they use now. He wanted a 
revenue derived from the sales of these lands for the Treasury, 
and that is the position that some of our Republicans take at the 
present time. 

The land question is one that has occupied the attention of man- 
kind since the dawn of history. It has been a fruitful source of 
discussion in our own country, reaching from the Colonial days to 
the present time. 

The general tendency has favored planting the e on the 
soil, and yet we can not say that our efforts in that direction have 
been an absolute success. In this connection I will not attempt 
to give my reasons for the failure that has followed our efforts, 
but the fact remains, drawn from the census reports, that popu- 
lation is flying from the ae districts and taking refuge in the 
cities. Men leave the farm and go to the cities with the hope that 
they can better their condition, but unfortunately they drop lower 
in the social scale, Not only are men gravitating toward the 
cities, but wealth is going there, as evidenced by the two tables 
herein submitted: 

Population living in cities at each decade. 
































jtants of 
Population of cities in each 

Census years. t = 100 of 4 

% i 
eat ialanidediistanstese 3, 929,214 3.35 
Tincéiokcedaidiheiesaccabiaes &, 308, 483 8.97 
Wa celta es i ai 7,239, 881 4.93 
TE diate we icenenes Y, 633, 822 4.93 
Wa ssndeck ds tess dt dcsnde nie 12, 866, (20 6.72 
cuit cee 17, 069, 453 8. 52 
) SERS SRT or eR 23, 191, 876 12. 49 
Deas gia tL, Soi a a erstbcacoe 31, 443, 221 16.13 
POE RS a Ry 38, 568, 371 20. 98 
TEA ee | oe 50, 155, 783 22.57 
aD iceitietaidtib cdma nansectuben 62, G22, 250 29.12 
3 Tacrease of urban and rural wealth. 

Wealth Percentage. 
Year. pans eee 
Urban. | Rural /Urban.| Rural. 
POR i $3, 169, 000, 000 | $3, 967,000,000 44.4 55.6 
is nt ee ons ecemmne 8, 180,000,000 | 7, 980,000,000 50.6 49.4 

Tea a a= 15, 155,000,000 | 8,900,000, 000 63 aT 
Si siuiicnsyanibiivdissecentunn 1, 538, 000, 006 | 12,104,000,000 | 72.2 28.8 
TE ielieetin ai ced knigalt hes, ooaes 49, 055, 000, 000 | 15, 982,000,000 75.4 24.6 
Rural or cultural wealth quadrupled in forty years, while urban has 

multiplied sixteenfold. . 
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These tables are submitted in order to show that under the 
homestead system and with virgin lands awaiting the occupancy 
of the agriculturist our people have drifted to the cities, where 
vast hordes of them live in idleness, squalor, and vice, a menace 
and a danger in time of financial disturbance. The lesson to be 
drawn from this unfortunate situation is open and apparent. 
Encourage home seekers on the public lands; make it possible for 
a settler to establish himself and his family in a comfortable 
home. In this way relieve the congestion in the crowded cities; 
take the surplus men out of the mines and the shops and make 
them homeowners. For many years even inthe mountain regions 
of the distant West there has been a surplus of men in the mines. 
This can be relieved only by making it advantageous to settle on 
the farm. 

If the other side contends that this money is needed in the 
United States Treasury, they can be pointed to the fact that when 
the first homestead bill passed the Congress of the United States 
the Government needed money more pressingly than at any time 
before or since. In 1862 the great civil war made the future un- 
certain, and the enormous drains on the Treasury were a constant 
source of uneasiness to President Lincoln. In the midst of this 
uncertainty the homestead bill reached the President. He did not 
hesitate, but signed this beneficent measure. 

It illy becomes us who have been so lavish in bestowing millions 
of acres on railroad corporations to hesitate about giving a poor 
man a hundred and sixty acres for a homestead. 

It begins to look as though the white man is the unfortunate 
being after all. If he belongs to the conquering race of the earth, 
he pays dearly for it. He is expected to buy the land from the 
Indian which he made possiblefor settlement by hisenergy. After 
this, he must clothe the Indian and educate his children. Thisis 
imposing too much on the unfortunate Caucasian. Ever since we 
had a policy on the Indian question we have regarded them as the 
‘‘ wards of the nation,” but lately we have turned them over to the 
settlers on the Indian reservations. I submit that we are asking 
too much of the peor, overburdened pioneers of the distant West. 
They are willing to bear their share of this load, and with that 
sturdy vigor which has ever characterized them they will do so 
uncomplainingly. 

Since my boyhood days I have lived on the frontier, on the 
verge between civilization and barbarism. I have learned to love 
the sturdy characters who have advanced the outposts of civiliza- 
tion until we have crossed the continent. I stand on this floor 
and ask simple justice for them. If the Government was justi- 
fied in settling Indian titles in the great agricultural States of the 
middle Northwest, why should it not do the same for the States 
in the more distant West? 

In Idaho you took the Indians and settled them on reservations, 
giving them many times more land than they needed. Now, you 
Insist that the settlers shall buy this land on such terms as the 
Indians may dictate. This was not done in Georgia, Alabama, 
Illinois, or lowa. Why should you impose this burden on the 

ople of Idaho? When we reach the sense of justice in this 

ouse I believe it will not be done. The people have already 
ken in the national conventions of the three great parties, and 
their voice is in favor of the Western settler. The homestead 
principle, that was hallowed by the advocacy of Andrew Jackson 
and came to the nation as a benediction from the magic pen of 
Lincoln, will still be preserved and will still continue to bless 
mankind by its beneficent provisions. 

I submit the following petition, which was signed by 1,000 set- 
tlers on the Nez Perce Reservation in Idaho. It ought to appeal 
forcibly in behalf of these poor people: 


To the honorable the Senate and Houseof Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


The petition of subscribers, citizens of the county of Nez Perce, State of 
Idaho, tfully showeth that we are resident homesteaders on the ceded 
lands of the Nez Perce Indian Reservation in the aforesaid county and State; 
that under the provisions of the act of Congress opening said reservration of 
entry and settlement under the general homestead law, an additional require- 
ment to that of ,esidence, improvement, and cultivation is exacted, to wit, 


the pe rment of $3.75 per acre, which payment will be in part due the com- 
ing ai and if enforced will result in depriving us of the rights, privileges, 


and benefits heretofore accorded to all citizens under the general homestead 
law, thus working upon us an irreparable wrong, resulting in the loss of 
homes, secured by labor. privation, and hardships, ‘“‘ which we will have to 
abandon,” and the sacrifice of our rights and privileges under the general 
homestead law, which right we have exhausted by our filing and entry upon 
said lands. 


That the f oing results are inevitable by our total inability to pay for 
said lands brought about by our remoteness from a market wherein to dis- 
pose of our products, being 54 miles (at the nearest point) distant and over a 


rough and mountainous road, which is almost impassable at certain seasons 
of year. And having settled upon said lands, mainly poor, depending 
upon the results of our labor and honest effort in the building up of homes, 
the maintenance of our families, and the many and varied improvements, 

uirements incidental to the settlement and developing of a new 
country, and which is all with any human consistency can be apes of us 
and that wecan do. And therefore pray that the needed relief be extended 
to us by the © of the free-homestead bill as an act of justice and 
equality, and for which we will be ever thankful and in duty bound ever 
pray. 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


Political pledges must be performed if we shall be worthy of the trust of 
the people. The postal savings bank is a security against crime and imposi- 
tion, and should be adopted by the Government. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 19, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1s99— 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In tendering this substitute and offering it for 
the consideration of the House, I hope to impress upon the mem- 
bers the duty of fulfilling the obligations we entered into, as ex- 
pressed in our party platforms, when we were chosen to this House. 
This observation most pertinently applies to the members of my 
side of this Chamber. The great question in the late campaign, as 
will be recalled, was the question of finance and banking. One 
of the principles advocated by the reform forces of this country 
was for the postal savings system. Lest in the wild delirium of 
the possibilities of war we should neglect the duty we owe to 
those who must pursue the paths of peace, I bring forth this meas- 
ure. It is to establish a postal savings system, known as the 
postal savings bank in the United States of America. That this 
country has reached a period when it owes to its humble citizens, 
aye, even its powerful ones, the protection against the viciousness 
of an unjust banking system or the rapacity of dishonest banking 
officials none wiil dispute. 

NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM NO SECURITY. 

The national banking system, together with the private bank- 
ing institutions existing under the respective State laws, far from 
affording ample protection to depositors, seems to encourage a mis- 
appropriation, confiscation, and the general despoiling of every 
vestige of property the depositor had. Not for a generation, up 
to the present hour, has there been any protection or guaranty of 
protection to the depositor whereby he could be assured that the 
results of his toil or of his business would be safe or protected if 
intrusted to the banks or their officials, either of the United States 
or of the States. That such want of security was clearly the fault 
and omission of the Government, whose duty it was to provide 
such, no patriotic man will dispute and no just man deny. 

THE SUPFERERS PROPOSED THIS RELIEF. 

It was the existence of such conditions which prompted the think- 
ing members of our community at large to suggest the wisdom of 
the plan suchas I now urge. My bill toestablish a postal-savings 
system in this country comprehends some features not heretofore 
touched upon by any of the gentlemen either in the Senate or 
House, so far as I have observed, in any of the bills or speeches 
uponthis question. Such measures as I have had occasion to study 
seemed to be without certain essential provisions looking to the 
distribution and utilization of the money of the citizen after it had 
been deposited. There was a failure to comprehend the disposi- 
tion of these funds when in the hands of the Government. And 
likewise an absence of provisions which gave to the Government 
a benefit as well as to the individual. It is a part of my political 
creed that any public measure which benefits only an individual 
in the community at large is not a public measure nor a just one. 

Such absence of apparent benefit to the community at large or- 
dinarily would be sufficient to justify opposition and excuse the 
failure of such measure. Bills upon bills, measures upon meas- 
ures looking to this relief have been filed by different patriotic 
men in this House and sent to the Committee upon Banking and 
Currency, and there have slumbered, silent and inoffensive. As 
they now stand, they neither offend the political convictions of 
any men nor embarrass the course of any party. Inashort while 
the usual course of remitting these measures to the legislative 
crematory will be had upon the ground that theyare accumulating 
in such lot as to be a burden to the Government and oppressing the 
archives of the State. Many men who dare not go upon record 
upon this question are willing to introduce a bill, knowing it will 
soon pass to the fate of oblivion accorded many others in the com- 
mittee room. Others who are honest, zealous, and conscientious in 
tha movement never get a chance to vote or speak upon their meas- 
ures, as their bills are never reported, indeed never heard from. 


THIS COURSE TO AVOID FURTHER DECEPTION. 


It is to avoid this devious course of deception that I bring forth 
this measure at this time and under this postal appropriation bill. 
Gentlemen may either vote it up or vote it down, contingent upon 
the different positions they assume to occupy, and go to the coun- 
try upon their record. The man who fearlessly and justly sup- 
ports a measure of this sort for the right that is in it will neither 
shrink from speaking for it nor decline to vote for it, and for the 
reasons within him can go to the country seeking justification 
upon his honest convictions and receive further instructions from 
his constituency. 

The man who is opposed to it for reasons honest and convincing 
to himself has the same course left to him, and I commend him to 
that course. It is the man whois not brave enongh to take either 
course, whoshrinks from duty and is afraid of responsibility, that 
Inow demand shallcome out from under the cover and declare him- 
self and be reminded of the Scriptural injunction that ‘*Out of a 
man’s own lips shall he be condemned or justified.” Iam notseek- 
ing to inaugurate hereinasystem novel oruntried. lam not asking 
this Congress to —— a measure fraught, possibly, with dangerous 
consequences or evil results to any community of States or people. 
Its ee are not sectional nor discriminating. It is justice; 
and, together with its benefits, are to be uniform, universal, and, 
I trust, everlasting. 

It may be interesting at this point to bring strongly to your 
mind the instances which have created the immediate necessity 
for thisform of measure. I have stated that the banking systens, 
both of the Union and the State, have been without protection and 
in nowise provided any security to depositors in the event of loss. 

FAILURES OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Iam here to add to that statement the assertion that the na- 
tional banks of the United States have had more failures, with 
more complete loss to the depositors, in any given length of time 
since the civil war than any other banking system in any of the 
now recognized civilized countries of the European, Asiatic, or 
American world. , 

Mr. Chairman, we pause here for proof of the accusation to note 
first the failures of the national banks in 1863, the date of their 
organization, to the close of 1896, 860 banks, or about 7 per cent of 
all created, havefailed. They are located by States as follows: In 
New York, 36; Kansas, 30; Washington, 84; Texas, 26; Pennsy!]- 
vania, 29; Nebraska, 19; Dlinois, 20; Ohio, Indiana, and Montana, 
11 each; Missouri and Colorado, 10 each; Iowa and South Dakota, 
8 each; Tennessee, Michigan, and North Dakota, 9 each; Virginia, 
Florida, and Alabama, 6 each; Oregon and California, 8 each; Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Minnesota, 6 each; New Hampshire, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and New Mexico, 5 each; 
Mississippi and Wyoming, 3 each, and South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Utah, an Cudaikeme, 1 each, being an average of 12 fail- 
ures a year—1i a month. 

A COMPUTED TABLE 
Number of national banks organized, in voluntary liquidation, insolvent, and 
number and capital of associations in active operation on January 1 of each 
year from 1864 to 1896. 






In active opera- 
tion. 


No. Capital. 
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467, 089, 

470, 018, 135 
492, 076. 635 
§18, 081, 155 
520, 910, 165 
584, 378, 265 
555, 865, 165 
584, 726,915 
508, 239, 065 
623, 791, 365 
665, 267, 899 
685, 762, 259 


670, 906, 365 
664, 076, 915 
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Number of national banks in operation on October 31, 1896, and number in 


























volunt liquidation and insolvent in each State and Territory since the 
organization of the system. 
In oper- |In liqui-| Insol- 
State or Territory. ation. | dation. vent. 

Alabama ..- 27 7 5 
Arizona -..- 5 i ican cialis 
Arkansas 9 1 4 
California 81 2 5 
Cobar ie ..< ccccsanseneesccceecesccees coccee cccceee 43 14 s 
Connecticut......- cee -ccnte oceee coneee -o-+20---- & 13 3 
Deli WORO on 0c cc dcun cwccen scence cn ccccceccceccec cone I padi vitnernrltcati teria adel 
eee gS IS ae 4 2 3 
FlOTIOR.. <2 2 noses # 10000 sacece ocncwonees conde ccecese- 17 3 5 
GOOPGIR «<<. cn ecewne sonsee ccenncncee coccce coeccosece a 10 4 
TAGDO 22.000 oneness tamenecses covsee ccccee coc ccscocese il © lesodatenaiie 
Illinois ......--..---- §pids cocctns seccees cnconéeescudel 21 4 15 | 
Indiana .....- ----00 encces -- 00 on ee nn enee oo -eneneees 113 | 60 10 
Indiag FURBO ST cacese ce coven cescce cic geccss ociees  Seuhenedaatnabicmsbbes 
lOWS, -<ndathevehedcagbdiitecccdssaseseccateecosesanses 166 61 8 
emt sicks tiawhs cepuidiidvccndtakéquesccce ofiss tthines 116 % 28 
KentiGths <cccbcneccecness ccc cccnsewccscasecoedsecs 77 3) 1 
LOGUE cane didedtabdnsccctipecttnqudanccestgeande 20 3 4 
Malet .citidn~thndsidd Ub hddne necndndtiawnceintsasen 83 | WE, cutie 
MaSFRNE tng deeds cnticadcnnvcesecewitesnshiend 68 iibenkeusnl 
Massachusetts 268 | 16 | 3 
SANE le el atntatncemdalaghesantnagitne? 90 71 7 
Minnesota .......-- 76 2 4 
Noa ie 10 3 2 
Missouri . .......... 68 46 | 9 
DEOMORE conned dnbeenscdveccmdiccecigheocescee 2 12 | 7 
Nebraska 14 35 17 
NOVARA Giese wb iecudsdee swcdcascdncccedsectisees i 1 i 
NOW Fendi nadhad decincscccdivcessissssces 50 7} 3 
NeW GHEE nidiiadtldabtnscnsun~ consndiincceddtieuses lu 10 4 
New DNS cbeeks Shave conedu cccanctn wecees costes 7 5 | 3 
New Weanc Osc sbs cinkideudeenadaciicveeda | 32s 108 | 34 
Norte GON Aaia dd bncin ctamcnndn tae at «cist wing 23 | 5 | 3 
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Number of national banks in operation, etc.—Continued. 



















| In oper- | In liqui-| Insol- 
State ce Tereitery. | ation, | dation. vent. 

ee ce 29 6 | 7 
RN lan eae a ecthednasbuonnaneee | 248 92 th 
SI Al i 2 carl aticuiatsadbiunceetwmensouce | 5 I 1 
Oregon......... satin 33 4 5 
I  eaddddsowncumuinennccsencennecessccece 420 44 20 
on candehtiudeunnoanénecenesenecece: 57 © Wkclnchee 
Te iihinemanithitak dehncentécesous 15 4 i 
lan nineieiubimstienaane eees cone 30 15 > 
aio ademas eeathwouns coce 48 22 7 
ia dnelncsacasensissincescacee 206 37 20 
ES Ih inutiktmtcdbadcksesbavanenesdéecees ll 5 1 
as apeesdonnes 49 15 { 
Ee hike dindieeeareagashanoare 37 11 6 
re a al a ccakedbencen 40 17 20 
tite See nt innimand coebaane 33 8 } 
a eee | 81 39 | 3 
Nee Nr cunnueeuecon ames | 11 2 2 

I sie ai. ee 8, 679 | 1, 056 316 


YET THE BANKS HAVE GREAT PROFIT. 


Notwithstanding these constant failures, the process of the na- 
tional banks has very largely increased its benefits to stockholders, 
increasing at the rate of 150 per cent profit to the stockholder 
where there has been no failure and 1 per cent to the depositor; 
in instances of insolvency, the pro rata loss of 60 per cent to the 
depositor on every dollar in insolvent banks, and to the stock- 
holder 7 per cent—not 1 per cent of his profits. The table I here 
append to sustain this conclusion is taken from the report of so 
distinguished a Comptroller as James H. Eckels. 


Number and authorized capital of national banks organized and the number and capital of banks closed in each year ended October 31 since the establishment of 
the national banking system, with the yearly increase or decrease. 






































| Closed. i 
at aepunigeeieenaeees Es —} Net yearly in- Not yearly de- 
Year Organized. In voluntary liqui- | Snecl vent crease. crease 
’ dation. Pe es ; 
| No. | Capital. No. Capital No. Capital. No. Capital. | No. Capital. 
| | 
BOER oc icine A I  wecccccuutitak cuscaime cil. Lain ee Eb gc. nes Se te Mia hata, | 138] $16, 978, 700 | cee Sg 
BOOS... sncadiss ste Mbnbid Setetieda cies cfiliucicaetenl sivehs | _ 453 | 79,866, 950 Oi abtrrnteneil i sl nice bl iiail i Er PO Bie one lvnmnaincnss cate 
LOUD. <ciiistadhand Uedcelidtae se tant chwdbtticic otilatimiaciocdtin | 1,014| 242,542, 982 6 $350, 000 1 | $50,000 | 1,007 | 242, 162, 982 | _. . 
3 j 8, 515, 150 4 650, 600 2 500, 000 | 56) 7,365,150 |..__. , 
7 4, 260, 300 12 2, 160, 000 6 1,170,000 }........| 930, 300 8 
1, 210, 000 18 2, 445, 500 4 i nalniitiind ate , 10 | $1, 645, 500 
1, 500, 000 17 8, 372, 710 1 ae teens 9 1,922,710 
2, 736, 000 4 2, 550, 000 1 250, 000 eee oe Ree 64, 000 
19, 519, GOO il RI Betaicn eo icncsegbarccssl 159 DD Be an dice odsinw ocinis 
18, 988, 000 ll 2, 190, 500 6} 1, 806, 100 158 15, 001, 400 |...... “ 
7, G02, 700 21 3, 524, 700 ll 3, 825, 000 36 a tn AR Nt ‘ 
6, 745,500 20 2, 795, 000 3 250, 000 48 3, 700, 500 |. i 
12, 104, 000 3B 3, 820, 200 5 1, 000, 000 64 7, 288, 800 Sent ae) 
8, 189, 800 R 2, 565, 000 9 i ian anette ol 5 | 340, 200 
2, 589, 000 26 2, 539, 500 10 8, 344, 000 7 +3, 294, 500 
2, 775, 000 41 4, 237, 500 M4 2, 612, 500 27 | 4, 075, 000 
3, 595, 000 33 3, 750, 000 8 1, 230, 000 | 3 1, 385, 000 
6, 374, 170 9 570, 000 3 700, 000 | Ti ciated ides 
9, 651, 050 26 CIE Tie os ernie Rn oer teem i ‘ 
80, 088, 300 78 16, 120, 000 3 1, 561, 300 5 : 7 ! 
28, 654, 350 40 7, 736, 000 2 250, 000 220 20, 668, 350 }........ a 
16, 042, 230 30 3, G47, 250 ll 1, 285, 000 150 Eee OU TE Pinto condtoceans 
16, 938, 000 85 17, 806, 590 4 600, 000 BO laced Ranadeisaniees | 1, 518, 590 
21, 358, 000 25 1, 651, 100 | xs 650, 000 141 MD BE ’ 
30, 546, 000 25 2, 537, 459 8 1, 550, O00 192 26, 458, 550 |....... » 
12, 068, 000 B4 4, 171, 000 8 1, 900, 000 90 5, 982,000 |....... * 
21, 240, 000 41 4,316, 000 2 250, 000 168 16, 674, 000 |....... 7 
36, 250, 000 50 5, 050, 000 Y 750, 000 248 | 30,450,000 |....... F 
20, 700, 000 41 4, 435, 000 25 3, 622, 000 127 12, 593,000 |..._. 2 
15, 285, 000 53 6, 157, 500 17 2, 459, 000 93 | 6, 677, 500 ieaeia 
11, 230, 000 46 6, 035, 000 65 10, 935, 000 St tedbneboncoae a i }, 740, 000 
5, 285, 000 79 10, 475, 000 2 5. bilwenntadel 50 | 7,960, 000 
! 4, 890, 000 51 6, 093, 100 * 34 iD cic inenwaee +42 6, 433, 120 
WUD... incifbbatiden dain baduea cake RNUUE as bencaebed vadbiie 28 8, 245, 000 87 | 8, 745, 000 | 7 SEIT Pidénnvechenapuinens 36 | t, 305, 000 
Aggregate Pedtibtebdkdbuigwentavesesddasel wuetide 5, 051 728,308,182 | 1,057 | 140,936,600 | *323 55,775,920 | 3,863 | 565,874,282 | +197 | 38, 688, 620 
De NN cits ds ow secs 4cadtbiteindecthledecovatiacaste | nee i le liscdelinthlasdipthino 197 | 98,688,020 |... |... he 
Sieistnadicnail dihdskaiialgelipvckddliienceniniecaticita dD achinmenapetet nis adnienas tele dicnaes aT TE aa 
Wh QR Seer Re kk ee tig | 3.666 | 526,685,002 |... os . 
Add for banks restored to solvency ...... ..........|--------]o<-.-s00.-eee-|------a-|00-.000--20-00] 20-200 13 1,975, 000 |... ;. 
i a2 | ihe aie Be iio | 8,679 | $523, 600,002 |... : 
cxmeithtionicanuge ae eaten | | 
* Exclusive of 2 banks heretofore in voluntary liquidation, now in the hands of receivers. 
+ Less 1 bank restored to solvency. 
+ The total authorized capital stock on October 31 was $658,304,915; the paid-in capital, $658,192,345, including the capital stock of liquidating and insolvent 


which have not de 


THE LATE EVIDENCES OF JOBBERY AND ROBBERY. 


It will be recalled that only lately we have had disgraceful and 
most criminal conduct of national banks, producing untold loss 
to depositors, in instances poverty and hunger as a result; 
in instances a robbery and a universal disgrace to the coun- 
try. Note the National of Minnesota, the Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, and the Chestnut Street National Bank 


ted lawful money for the retirement of their circulating notes. 


at Philadelphia, where evidence disclosed that the depositors were 

robbed of their money by the directors and stockholders of the 
banks. 

In most of the instances of this flagrant fraud the officers of the 

, regardless of the provisions of the law forbidding them 

from borrowing money from their own institutions over a certain 

percentage, deliberately forged and looted the bank of all the 
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depositors money, placed forged and worthless collateral as secur- 
ity to pass the eye of the incompetent or appease the conscience of 
venal bank examiners. In the meantime, as mements of diver- 
sion, these directors feasted over the banquet boards of stock 
exchanges, railroad magnates, and other bank directors, mingled 
the pop of the champagne with their parrot-like anathemas of the 
humble depositor who cried out for his money or justice, brand- 
ing him as a “‘demagogue” and ‘“‘ anarchist.” It will be interest- 
ing to note the percentage of failures in this list of banks which I 
have given and the amount of money lost to the depositors, while 
we in the meantime reflect upon the amount of profits obtained 
from the depositors, the people, by these favored institutions. 
FAILURES, PROFITS, AND LOSSES. 

The capital stock of all these failed banks amounted to $55,775,920, 

circulation to $19,641,909, and the total claims against them to 
$98,322,170. 
* The receivers appointed to administer upon the assets of such 
associations reported $61,220,676 as good, $65,229,555 as doubtful, 
and $43,072,192 as worthless. The total assets aggregated 
$187,328,774. 

To the creditors of these insolvent associations has been paid in 
the form of dividends up tothe present time the sum of $60,766,144; 
loans paid and other disbursements, $12,809,437; legal expenses, 
$2,628,365, and all other expenses, $4,631,801. The amount of 
offsets allowed and settled amount to $13,569,732, and the losses 
on assets compounded or sold under order of court aggregate 
$39,512,525. The nominal value of assets returned to shareholders 
was $4,902,023. There has been returned to shareholders in cash 
$1,117,384. The amount in the hands of the Comptroller undis- 
tributed is $1,854,798. The nominal value of unliquidated assets 
is $55,488,836, and the uncollected assessments on shareholders, 
$17,114,799. 

The number of banks which failed during the last four years 

was 149, having capital of $22,745,020, nominal assets amounting 
to $65,534,381, and claims proved, $25,594,603. 
THE DEPOSITOR THE LOSER, THE BANK THE GAINER. 

From these figures it will be seen that only 35 per cent of the 
amount of the deposits have ever been paid. it is true the Comp- 
troller claims that assets are in the hands of the Government to 
the nominal value of $56,000,000. But it will be noted that out of 
the one hundred millions alleged assets, in round numbers, only 
four millions were realized. Upon this standard 4 per cent is 
realized to the depositor after much litigation, much expense, 
severe annoyance, and severer distress. 

In the meantime the bank officials are using his money, appro- 
priating it frequently, and when made to disgorge returns him 4 
per cent of his own, and stands in high places to curse the poor 
victim as a ‘“‘repudiator,” an “anarchist,” for demanding his 
money. I assume the phrase has not yet been invented which 
would be strong enough for these gentlemen to properly charac- 
terize these depositors should they really insist that these dishon- 
est officials should be prosecuted as common thieves, that they 
are. Of course nosuch consummation, however devoutly to be 
wished, can we ever expect to see realized. The maxim that the 
national-bank officer who steals his depositors’ money as com- 
pared to the unhappy culprit who steals bread to preserve his 
family from starving is still applicable and most appropriate. 

The law ne’er fails to punish the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But always lets the felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose. 

However severe shall appear my strictures upon the system of 
national banks concerning their protection to their depositors, it 
can be but regarded as mild when, as appears from the tables pre- 
sented in my speech on the ‘‘ Passing of representative govern- 
ment,” delivered February 7 on this floor, these same national 
banks during all the time they were robbing the depositor, defy- 
ing the law, and polluting the sacred place of trust were making 
aclear profit of $358,000,000 out of the people, which, at the per- 
centage of the gold premium compounded as the demands for gold 
increased and its interest proportionately increased, equaled ex- 
actly $500,000,000, the alleged amount of available gold in the 
country. 

FAILURES OF STATE BANKS. 

While I have dwelt upon the failures of and the losses occa- 
sioned by the frauds, impositions, and wrongs of the national 
banks, I do not discriminate or fail to call to the attention of the 
House that in the same length of time the failures of the State 
banks or private institutions in the different States were propor- 
tionately as great, if not greater, and in which and in all instances 
visited upon the depositor the same result of loss and deprivation. 
I here append a table which correctly shows the number of fail- 
ures and amount of the capital stock and the liabilities of the 
State banks. 

I have been unable to s 


ply the figures of Delaware, Maryland 
and Massachusetts as to ' 


eir capital stock, nor of Arizona, Ne- 
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——— 





vada, and South Carolina as to the dividends paid after their fai). 
ures. These figures I present are from the reports of the different 
Comptrollers of this country, and are compiled from the different 
showings made year after year, and carry that accuracy which 
official reports ever bear: 


Number of failures, capital stock, assets, liabilities, and dividends paid by banks 
other than national which failed in each State and Territory from 1363 to 
1896. 




















State or Terri- Nominal Dividends 
tory. Capital. eaneia, Liabilities. paid. 
Seed. ae 180; 000.00)" $A9L5 388-11] GRATIS. 
ee , 0 » 265.17 7 , 65 
Arkansas ........ I, 47, 889. 00 95,000. O0).............. 
California.......- 2,198, 341 19, 764, 350. 00} 15, 998, 267.00} 9, 882, 517.56 
Colorado ........- 958, 500. 8, 212,218.12) 2,311, 186. 7: 598, 940. 79 
Connecticut ..... 211, 600.00} 6,549,301.00) 6,456,528.00) 3,926,751. 

TEED cnccenncl .. iiessiianbianel 119, 969. 25) 220, 112. 81 119, 138. 65 
Florida -... 291, 500. 0 725, 413. 08 610, 164. 18 169, 791.0 
Georgia ..... 786, 750.00) 1,357,074.00) 2,568, 714, 52) 907, 295. 36 
Idaho ....... 100, 000. 255, 161. 90 483, 576. 22 75, 180.00 
TEMONS... . cree ses- 8, 012, 500. 00) 23,346, 830. 73) 25, 821, 825. 77} 10, 099, 813. 25 
Indiana .......... 1, 185, 000. 2,346, 923.49) 2, 980,450.05) 1,305, 061. 54 
SOE. acavkubeate 917, 500. 2,640,214. 16} 7, 418,540.75) 1,527, 787.72 
Kansas. ......--... 1, 067, 876. 1,919, 681.14) 1,440, 064. 49 448, 318. 63 
Kentucky...... ad 2, 177, 600. 4,575, 681.69} 3, 143,708.03) 1,629, 808.3) 
Louisiana. ....... 830, 000. 585, 351. 6€ 853, 482. 76 72, 803.53 
NERS ES: ; 75, 000. 1, 460, 939.00) 1,376,014.00} 1,088, 306.35 
Maryland....-..- Siete 59, $23. 00 59, 928. 00 29, 964.00 
Massachusetts...) |§ 5)............. 10, 681, 994. 99) 10,450, 6380.09} 7, 781, 886.40 
Michigan ........ 491, 000. 1,954, 838.73) 1, 830, 714. 68) 558, 946. 3) 
Minnesota ....... 2, 408, 000. 7, 555, 474. 6, 792, 204.82) 1, 267, 831. 35 
Mississippi. - 575, 000. 966, 000. 00 801, 000. 00 161, 980.00 
issouri 2, 925, 940. 8, 100,911.67; 7,040,650.90) 2, 666, 280.95 
Montana 42, 500. 170, 924. 22 125, 562. 54 68, 002. 59 
Nebraska -......- 2, 406, 740. 6, 259, 172.15) 4,002,308. 7 609, 021.85 
Nevada .....-.... 80, 000. 259, 861. 0 ci niccides o~---- 
New Hampshire 150, 000. 4,843, 072.20) 4, 807,508.62) 2,676,639. 43 
New Jersey ...... 1, 565, 340. 2,371, 208.83) 2,100, 274.46) 1, 700,573.16 
New Mexico ..... 485, 000. 1,171,714. 96) 1,097, 438.00 453, 420. 87 
New York ....... 6, 563, 000.00} 46, 167, 165. 40) 40, 526, 572.11) 24, 469, 470. 34 
North Carolina. - 800, 000. 1, 307, 788. 1,276, 415. 00 857, 896. 20 
North Dakota -.- 444, 633.00] 1, 130, 058. 570, 944. 00 62, 635. 35 
oN a ae 1, 296, 070. 4, 703, 949.29) 13, 746,531.23) 5,001, 060.15 
Oklahoma ....... 10, 000. 27, 732. 83) 68, 129. 54 22, 008. 04 
Cn sib 582, 100. 8, 671, 920.69) 8,062,730.30) 1,502, 168.08 
Pennsylvania... 7, 148, 895. 00} 15, 992, 361. 47) 28, 671, 527.64) 11, 800, 028. 67 
Rhode Island .... 77, 225. 2, 832, 742.66) 38, 733,448.47| 2,298, 563.6) 
South Carolina ices din thet RaatteatadienaehEcboden apes --+- 
South Dakota... 539, 982. 1, 406, 263. 1,140, 815. 57 251, 844. 49 
‘ennessee ......- 224,900. 1,555, 728.27) 1,419, 871. 53) 412, 917.06 
NOTING wiih dciene nsiies 908, 000. 3,347, 454.30| 2,507,574.17) 1,845, 636.75 
Av dhthcbinesios 407, 105. 900, 202. 606, 702. 97 114, 445. 07 
Vermont.......-. 100, 000. 765, 173. 36 657,608.62) $83,321.49 
Voreiaia bls whos 659, 000.00] 2,008, 821.93) 1,733,330.23) 360,744.00 
ashington -.... 2, 251,300.00} 4, 484,206. 2, 761, 440. 32 221, 578.81 
West Virginia. 70, 000. 125, 000, , 000. 00 19, 400.0 
Wisconsin ....... 1,541, 813.00} 8, 699,179.16) 7, 963,527.98) 1,920, 221.80 
Wyoming ....... 814, 049. 1, 183, 489. 33 708,467.52; 242,839.80 
Detahiscnss. 53, 632, 259. 00/214, 312, 190. 58)220, 629, 988. 27/100, 088, 726. 95 


These — show 150 banks paid dividends of 100 per cent, 120 
banks paid 75 per cent, 150 banks paid 50 Re cent, 200 banks paid 
only 20 per cent, while 205 banks paid nothing over 5 per cent. 


THOSE PAYING NOTHING AT ALM 


To illustrate the amount of money lost in the several States to 
the depositors in the State institutions from which not a cent has 
ever been gained, I call the attention of the House to a tabulation 
prepared from the different reports of the banking or State offices 
of each State and Territory of the Union, which produces the fol- 
lowing result: 

STATE BANKS PAYING NO DIVIDENDS 

In the States and Territories g which information concernin 
failed banks was received, 282 Sous, bis 4 an te capital st 
of $12,067,889, assets amounting to big , and lia es ting $26,- 
851,087, are reported as having no dividends to « rs Of these asso- 
Sot being sven Arison, ane, caytal GG aasels foe aioe Ge 
Arkansas, one, capital $12 acuets, ian abilities she eee California 

es 








three. oo $159, assets ,069; Colorado, nine, capi- 
tal $240,000, assets $813,888, liabilities $608,264; Connecticut, 2, capital $51,008. as- 
sets $81,799, liabili 599; Florida, four, capital assots $17,571, lial) 
ties $40,104; capital 000, assets $1,041,161, liab’ ety: 
Idaho, three, capital $50,000, assets § 678, liabilities ; Din nty- 
five, capital $991,000, assets $2,138,106, liabilities $2,480,779; In e, capi- 
tal $810,000, assets $290,992, lia! $408,759; Iowa, cay $170,000, asscts 
gett 112, liabilities gam: Kansas, seven, assacts ,090, 
bilities $273,686; Kentucky, five, capital assets fi, ,468, liabilities 
Bee: Lou two, capital $283,000, assets, 000; Mich- 
Gmltal $1 188 000 asonts SOON EOL Hotliition #1 enone Mi tent fine 
capi ’ , O01, es : one, 10, in- 
formation 6 pital. os — anak liabilities aianonrl, Lorcive. capital 
asse 2 1 ; Nebraska, fifty-seven, capi 
sae liabilities §21541.458: Nevad nit af 
pets $200, $234,861; New Mexico. three. capit: 000, 
liabilities 000; New York, twelve, c: 11,805,000 
bilities ; North Dakota, ten, c. 
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capital asse 
twenty-two, capital 1,200, assets 33,479,287, liabilities 641, and 
consin. eleven, with capital stock of $564,431, assets $2,513,920, and liabilities 


$2,120,660. 

In all a loss which, with the interest, would to-day rescue every 
bankrupt in the United States and give $10 apiece to every man 
now existing in America. 

When we reflect that these figures of national, State, and private 
banks will show that the depositor, who in nearly every instance 
is a toiler or small merchant, has been the exclusive loser, it cer- 
tainly sounds a note of necessity as well as of warning that this 
Government provide some method of avoiding a recurrence of 
these financial disasters to those who are helpless to avert their 
wrongs and hopeless when visited by the calamity. 

THE POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 

Before producing these figures, which I claim demonstrate the 
necessity for the Inauguration of a new system of deposits for the 
small depositor, I asserted that the system of postal savings banks 
was not novel—neither new nor untried. Great Britain inaugu- 
rated the system for her Empire in 1861; France followed in 1883, 
which was as early followed by Austria; Canada established hers 
in 1868: Belgium undertook the system in 1869; Italy followed in 
1876; the Netherlands, May, 1880 (amended June, 1881); the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1885, amending by a more complete act in 1886-87. 
I beg to acknowledge obligation to Senator BuTLEr, of North Caro- 
lina, for the use of the information derived from the consular 
reports in his possession, now known as Senate Document No. 154. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM. 


I am aware that there are those in the country who oppose this 
system because it has something of the atmosphere of paternalism. 
I admit this charge and insist that the hour has arrived when this 
Government, by reason of having so long permitted a privileged 
class through special favors to prey upon the weak, should now 
as a matter of necessity extend its parental care to those who have 
been thus pillaged and then burdened with the pack of their rob- 
bers. This in order that they may be protected and guarded from 
a continuance of similar wrongs and outrages. The Government 
has for years permitted a certain class of favored men to take 
the advantage of ignorance and credulity by which they may both 
rob and outrage and then deny the offended and the wronged the 
extension of Government care because of the charge that to do 
so would be to inaugurate a system of paternalism. 

Paternalism has become necessary in order that the weak should 
be protected from the merciless inroads of the strong. Paternal- 
ism to the extent of protection of the individual has become nec- 
essary because of theprostitution of the law and —— by corpcrate 
organization. The cry of paternalism in this instance ought no 
more deter a man from voting for a measure such as this than it 
would deter such a man providing a shelter for a flock of sheep 
when set upon by devouring wolves. Is there any instance 
wherein the Government has exercised the superintending care of 
national administration that is not equally subject to the charge 
of paternalism? Well may I qnote that portion of the Postmas- 
ter-General’s report wherein he refers to this objection: 

Other opponents cry “paternalism.” AlIl government is more or less 
ternal in that it takes care of the interests of the people. Carrying the sania, 
xuiatins Cipsone Satneien MS mene aioe gad — rs J trade and copngeres, 
Callages, Satatehntan aagviewiianel staticun, ond aabbes Weather a 
predictions are all of them paternalistic. 

As Senator BuTLer had oceasion to say, ‘“‘ There are also those 
who say such a system would be putting the Government into 
the banking business,” and for that reason his objection. The 
class of men who are objecting to the Govérnment going into the 
banking business are invaNably that same set of men who have 
been making a pawn shop out of the Government, and pledging 
the toil of every citizen to the greed of every institution as a col- 
lateral for their speculations. This set of men neither give me 
interest nor entertainment. As they have long been the enemies 
of the Government, their selfish rapacity prevents them from 
being wise or just counselors. 

if this Government had gone into the banking business to the 
exclusion and merging out of existence this set of poisonous pests, 
the Government would not to-day be in the throes of a possible 
civil revolution; disgrace and dishonor would not be shadowing 
her national securities, and the possibility which now confronts 
us would not be accompanied with the fright that the nation’s 
liberty, honor, or independence were at the and dictate of the 
money changers of the land. 

The greed of the usurer is the death of patriotism. 
CONCENTRATION OF THE DEPOSITS 

Tt is urged that the system would concentrate the d its. 
Such has never been the result in the countries in which the sys- 
tem has been tried; it would not be the result in this country. 
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This objection is urged by those who have private banking insti- 
tutions, and who feel that the opportunities of such will be de- 
creased, and the privileges for further preying upon the credulit 
and confidence of the uneducated and trusting will be muc 
restricted, if not destroyed. Upon this subject the Postmaster- 
General said: 

Some expect to see the specter of centralization in the postal savings sys- 
tem. It is true that it operates directly to centralize capital, but only that 
it may be redistributed, and thus put to use. 

In another part of his admirable argument, referring to the 
same objection, he says: 

It is claimed that it would take money out of communities already suf- 
fering for want of currency. On the contrary, it would gather together the 
money now hidden and idle in every community and enable each of them to 

it the use in bulk, at the shortest possible notice, of all the reserve capital 


n the community. While the funds thus gathered from the community 


would pe sent to the financial centers, they would be returned 
throug 


safe and proper channels to move the crops and to perform their 
customary duties. 

Postmaster-General Creswell, referring to the subject as early 
as 1873, and whose views were adopted by the present Postmaster- 
General Gary, made observation concerning the constitutionality 
of the feature, and incidentally discussed the objection that I have 
just urged as being insisted upon by the enemies of the system: 

If to establish tal savings depositories would be in violation of the Con- 
stitution, there is an end of the matter at once. If, on the contrary, such 
action would not be unconstitutional, then the only question is whether their 
establishment would on the whole be advantageous for the people and the 
Government. Since the National Government has assumed to organize and 
control the banking of the country, and has found authority of law for under- 
taking the transmission of the people’s money through the mails, it would 
appear that it is only discharging its whole duty and ae z its financial 
work by providing for the safety of the small savings of the industrious and 
frugal poor. 

If, in addition, it can be shown that postal savings depositories will serve 
to fortify the national credit, make more equable the financial operations of 
the country, cultivate habits of thrift among the industrial classes, and illus- 
trate the excellence of our institutions by protecting and augmenting the 
accumulations of self-denying toil, and thus in time merging the workman 
into the capitalist, the cry of centralization can not be made to drown tho 
voice of the people in their demand that the Government of the United 
States shall execute for their benefit the high offices enjoined upon it by the 
Constitution. 

Permit me here to ask, why did the President of the United 
States in three consecutive messages recommend the unconstitu- 
tional system of Secretary of Treasury Gage and omit all refer- 
ence whatever to postal savings banks, as recommended by Post- 
master-General Gary? Because the first was to serve the bankers; 
the latter to serve the people. 

NOT SUFFICIENT PRIVATE BANKS. 

Sometime since, in a discussion on this floor initiated by the 
able remarks from the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs | 
upon this system, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] aske: 
him if the postal savings system was not unnecessary; whether 
there were not private institutions sufficient to provide funds for 
business uses. And now a similar question is asked me by one of 
my colleagues on this floor. From the reports of private institu- 
tions accessible to me in the public records, I have to answer that 
where the population is most dense, as in the Eastern and Northern 
States, likewise the Middle States, there are 625 savings banks 
founded upon the mutual plan; 142 commercial savings banks to 
serve pov tage of 80,000,000 people, or 1 bank to 40,000 people. 
Here I differ in my calculation from Senator Burier. In these 
12 States, said Senator BUTLER, there were 5,720 moneyorder post- 
offices where there were no savings banks. My calculations pro- 
duce 6,004. However, I adopt his conclusion in that this is evi- 
dence of the necessity of savings banks at such stations, and un- 
questionable. In the 13 Southern States there are 120 savings 
banks and a population of 20,000,000 people. They have 4,000 
money-order offices where there are no savings banks. In 17 of 
the Western States there are only 9 mutual savings banks and 421 
commercial banks; making a total to meet demands of 32,300,000 
in these States from 7,000 money-order offices and no savings 
banks. : 

The 4 Pacific States have 70 savings banks, with a population of 
3,300,000 people. In the 4 States are 875 money-order offices, with 
no savings banks whatever. Asa conclusion from this, we ob- 

serve that these Southern, Western, and Pacific States have 600 
savings banks, with a population of 52,500,000 people, or 1 bank 
to 84,000 persons, giving 1 im 500. 

In Austria, Belgium, and Great Britain the percentage under 
successful operation is that 1 person out of 8} per cent of the pop- 
ulation hasa depositand a bank account. But assuming the sav- 
ings banks to be increased, would not the increase of the banks be 
but a corresponding increase of loss to the depositors? Let me 
again quote the Postmaster-General upon this question of private 
enterprise interfered with: 

It is often urged that whatever can be as well done by private enterprise 
as by the Government should never be entered upon by the latter, but a 
century of demonstration has shown that private enterprise can not supply 
even choguete means of exchange, let alone the great instrument for the 
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collection and increase of the small savings of the people. Private enter- 
prise, aided and sustained by the Government with its mantle of security 
thrown about the national banks, has not been able to keep pace with the 
growth and needs of the country. 


This observation is sustained by the reflection that while even 
the frontier settlements of Finland, Algiers, South Africa, India, 
Ceylon, South and West Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Ha- 
waii, and British Columbia are enjoying the blessings of banks of 
exchange and of interest-paying depositories, private enterprise 
in this country has left the people of many old communities, and in 
a few cases of almost entire States, without any facilities whereby 
they may protect and invest their hard-earned savings. 

THE FOREIGN SYSTEMS—THEIR RESULTS. 

At this point it is not inappropriate that I refer to what I have 
gathered from some of the foreign systems. A distinguished 
relative, Prof. James H. Hamilton, of Syracuse, in a late lecture 
observed: 

The postal savings scheme appeals to the interest of both the philanthropist 
and the scientific economist. It promises the higher plane of mortality and 
respectability, the widespread self-mastery and self-restraint, asubordination 
of bestial and sensual desires, and a corresponding development of esthetic 
cravings. s > ‘ 

The scheme also suggests most interesting speculations as to its probable 
effects upon the distribution of wealth, the extent to which it will increase 
the capacity of the wage-earning class to compel advances in the wage scale 
or to resist reductions in wages. It suggests re problems as to the 
possible modifications it may produce in tke consumption of goods and the 
consequent reaction upon production. It also opens up a very poqucetzve 
field of inquiry as to its probable or possible effects upon commercial banking 
institutions. 

The subject of savings has ay been treated b philanthropists, and 
where it has been dealt with by men who are usually judicially minded, the 
scientific temper has been abandoned. The fascinations of a postal savin, 

























Wurttemberg only certain classes of persons are permitted to be. 
come patrons of the —— banks. — all savings banks are 
limited in the amount of single depositsand in the size of accounts 
allowed to a single depositor. is evidently designed for the 
protection of the commercial bank. At least, it is in effect hos. 
tile to the encouragement of savings. Much more consistent is 
the policy of the postal bank of Belgium, which fixes no maximum 
for deposit accounts, but discriminates in favor of the small de. 
positor ar a gradation in the rate of interest, as I have provided 
in my bill, the rate on sums not exceeding 5,000 francs being 3 per 
cent, ae the rate being 2 per cent for everything in excess of that 
amount. 

The purpose might be still further served by fixing an amount 
beyond which no interest should be paid atall. Thus the patron- 
age of the large depositor would only increase the attractiveness 
of the system to the small depositor by adding the earnings of a 
part of his deposit to the interest fund for the small deposit. 

It is not my p to consider in every feature in this discus. 
sion distinct ore ions urged to the system. Its merits and vir. 
tues are too well understood to need at this time an advocate. 

THE GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM ABROAD. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear the suggestion just made to me whether or 
not the patronage of this postal savings system did not decrease, 
and whether or not it seemed to pros in the countries where 
it was inaugurated. I answer this inquiry unhesitatingly by 
stating that in England prior to 1893 one person could not deposit 
within a year a greater amount than £30, an individual account 
could never sueeee a Se aorenenae ge leg one 
Senne ce na ienemaaiiie anak tacees aed bane 4 person ¢o not ex within a year, an the pur- 
a 2 pela Guar wean bet er cae using ¢ wp age Bay ll ay chases of stock for one person by the postal authorities could not 
dists. This is particularly noticeable in the efforts to allay hostilities on the | exceed £200. An increase of these maxima was one of theachieve- 
Hee eT ao robtasle far the bank ea eninge | Ments of the late Rosebery government. 
recat article sxapests, in extension of the check system in Austria, thatit | _ The law of December 21, 1893, raised the maxima as follows: 

romises to relieve the banks of the ‘small accounts,” as if the bank would | Of the amount which might be deposited within a year to £50, 
Iireeteent ot the funds of he sariigs banks if haa been found expedient ve | OF, tbe Amount which might be invested in Government stocks 
limit them to public securities. In speaking of the municipal s stem of Ger- within a year to £200, and of the total amount of such purchases 
many, he says: “Their funds are invested, as a rule, in imperial, national, or | to £500. These large opportunities were by an enormous 
municipal interest-bearing securities.” increase of patronage. In the year following there was an increase 

As Professor Hamilton said, this was not only untrue, but, I as- | in the number of deposit accounts of 524,000, nearly double the 
sert, in direct conflict with the official report in the Zeitschrift | increase for the year preceding. The d total of deposits was 
des kéniglich sachsischen statistischen Bureaus for 1895. Refer- | increased by more than eight and a half million pounds. The 
ting to Saxony, we find that the savings banks have gone farther | amount of the average deposit was increased by 5 shillings. The 
roward reaching the Te than in any of the greater States of | average account was increased from £14 to £14 12s. 
the whole German Empire. The report for 1893 shows that| Neither does experience show that the aim is always realized 
339,839,299 marks of savings deposits were invested in real estate | in the matter of the coveted patronage. After the first four years 
morigage securities, against only 10,557,341 marks in the class of | of the operation of the Austrian postal, savings bank the patron- 
securities referred to by Dr. Shaw, who op the system giv- | age ranked in numerical order as follows: First, the student and 
ing preference to private banks. Of the rest of the funds, 5,850,614 | scholar class; second, the propertied class, as merchants, manv- 
marks were lent on chattels and 2,552,876 marks on notes with | facturers, landowners, etc.; third, the wage-earning class. 
personal indorsements. In an article which lately a in one of the public maga- 

In Prussia also real estate mortgages are the most popular class | zines of the country, I think the Annals of Political Science, this 

bill of mine was referred to and those provisions which provided 
for the utilization of the money by the Government particularly 


of securities. In 1893 there were 2,215,111,717 marks invested in 
real estate security, against only 1,138,028,196 marks in public 
criticised. In the provisions of the bill introduced by Senator 


securities. The mortgages were nearly evenly divided between 
cities and country property. Of the rest of the savings funds in 
Prussia 147,278,935 marks were invested in ordinary commercial 
paper. These figures of Prussia are borne out by the report in 
the Zeitschrift des kéniglich preussischen statistischen Bureaus 
for 1895. 

The director-general of the French post and telegraph addressed 
a communication to ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker upon how 
far the private banks would be affected by a postal savings sys- 
tem. Said he: 

As regards the private banks, they have nothing to fear from the tal 
savings banks, which receive deposits from 1 franc upward, and even dep 
its less than 1 franc, which the depositor pastes on a card and which are 
accepted when their value hasreached lfranc. The tions of postal say- 
ings banks relates principally to small accounts; and experience shown 
that the postal savings bank does not in the least interfere with the develop- 
ment of the private banks which receive larger deposits. The vast majority 
of the depositors in the postal savings bank consists of minors, labore 
clerks, etc., while the private banks have their depositors among persons of 
greater means. 

This is certainly the view which the enthusiastic advocate pre- 
fers to entertain, and if it could be imparted to our bankers a very 
formidable opposition would be allayed. It is a view, however, 


BuTLeER there is substantially the same proposals. ofessor 
Hamilton makes some reference to this feature. To indicate how 
the money may be withdrawn and circulated at low rate of in- 
terest I offer the figures of Austria, together with her experience. 
AUSTRIA—HER SYSTEM. 
Austria has departed from traditional methods so far as to add 
what may properly be called a commercial department to her 
tal savings system. I have adopted this innovation in my bill. 
ithout a her strictly sales, bank, with its usual re- 
strictions, she has added a d ent in which freedom enough 
is allowed to meet the needs of the average business man, in that, 
although at the cost of a lower rate of interest, withdrawals may 
be made by check. 
At the close . 1895 there vee Ane = — 4n the 
regular savings department -_ . epartment. 
But in volume of business the advan is very much with the 
check 4 ent. The report’for 1 shows a turnover of 
2,970,000,000 florins and 13,714,000 transactions in the check de- 
tment against a turnover of 68,000,000 florins and 2,595, (00 
sactions in the sa d t. The total accounts at the 


which has not been — by evidence, so far as commercial | close of the year stood: For the check 54,541,000 flor- 

banks are concerned, and I doubt if it can stand as a sound proph- | ins, with areserve of 2,779,000, 248,000 florins in the reg- 

ecy as to developments in the future. ular savings department and 17,045,000 to the credit of its 
he position is ae ee upon the theory of the savings | depositors. 

banks as a preparatory school for the commercial bank, the de- 


e check department also shows every sign of wth. The 
annual number of transactions increased from 260.000 in 1887 to 
more than ten and a half million in 1893 and to nearly 14,000,000 
in 1895. The number of accounts also show the y increase. 
Of the 25,000 in 1898, 7,000 were in Vienna, and the next largest 
number were in Prague, which ranks second in commercial im- 


SS This certainly shows a tendency to encroach upon the 


positor, after passing a certain stage of the development, finding 
it to his advantage to become a patron of the commercial bank, 
This theory assumes an incapacity on the part of the savings bank 
to respond to the demands of the small capitalists. 

Such an inherent incapacity seems to be negatived by the stat- 
utory limitations which have been placed a the functions of 
the savings banks in all the history of their development. In 
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For the tables upon which I have made this computation I beg 
to acknowledge my debt to Professor Hamilton. 

If such plan should prove practical, the question, in the nee 
the A experience, would be not whether the savings banks 
would share in the business now enjoyed by the commercial banks, 
but how much of this business it would take. Such a scheme in 
action might create far-reaching and radical institutional and 
economic changes. It suggests most interesting modifications of 
existing banking customs. These customs n modification and 

eform. 
: The two great considerations which would make for the success 
of the postal system in competition with the established system 
would be the greater security of deposits and the interest-bearing 
quality. The security of the Government behind deposits is a 
consideration which would not be despised by any class of depos- 
itors. The interest inducement, indeed, is a consideration which 
would strongly appeal to nine-tenths of the bank depositors, par- 
ticularly to the patrons of country 
THE EFFECT. 

What the effect of all this would be upon the general banker 
and capitalist I will best tell by edopting e words of Professor 
Hamilton in his flattering criticism as to what would be the re- 
sults of my measure (referring to my collaboration with Senator 
ALLEN, of Nebraska): 

e woul 
on SESE iabepiecbarees ceca. Caplstbotoneteal im poner, 
being deprived of the use of money left with them on deposit, would deal 
commercial pones out of their private funds. 

Such a transition would create the most radical modification in our 

in credit transactions. 
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credit would be y withdrawn from the residents of the mneiee centers 
and from the commercial ere . The advan of 
the elasticity of credit transactions would thus be lost, and comme in- 
terests would be more at the perey of Se apes po of the cen 
government, more exposed to the rs in dental to an unwise policy. 


This discussion assumes the objections against the postal sys- 
tem to be well taken. 


On the other hand, the transition might result in an advan’ to com- 
mercial health in more conservative methods of carrying on private busi- 
nesses. The country merchant, being obliged to deal with the jobber in cash, 
would be obliged to resort to a greater extent to cash transactions in oes 
with his own saptgmneens thus would the profit and loss column tend os 
appear from his ledger, and with a more definite budget commercial in - 
geftce as well as commercial integrity would grow apace. There might be 
found another advantagé in exemptions from eral or local comme 
disasters, starting with the failures of comm: banks. 

EFFECT IN THE UNITED STATES. 

. As to its probable effects in the United States, such a postal savings sys- 
| tem as I have here indicated mee lend itself more readily to commercial 
: uses than in Austria. Our methods of business have been, more daring, risks 
are more readily assumed, and disasters more Pa y follow, carrying 
with them in their train banking institutions and their patrons. It is a ques- 
tion whether so many object lessons have not our sober ess 
men to make safety of accounts an object worthy even of considerable sacri- 
fice of convenience. 


, I also include herein what the Postmaster-General said in his 
report would be the result of the system: 
The establishment of a postal savings system would tend inevitably tothe 
' cultivation of thrift in a ae class of Sete. Throngh it ntali 
those who have been improvident in little. ee ho have not 
from experience that mere malas money will be edticated slow! Lert g as 
to saye a surplus over and above their living ex to theend t fund 
may be created which will provide for them when ¢ickness or ol oO 
takes them. When they realize that their savings may be wu alter the 
direction and care of their Government, that even amounts will earn 
money for them, it is but reasonable to suppose that they will bé incited to 
greater exercise of thrift and industry. 
They would soon come to understand the advantage of depositing with the 
Government their surplus earnings, instead of « ngng ‘hem ‘ully, 
and therefore uselessly. If but 4 small percen money @ you 
person expends unn y, in many ways to could oS 
saved and wisely invested, there would be a competency at hand when old 
e comes. The battle of life would be less diffi with the knowl- 
edge of reserve forces at hand. The habit of thrift thus would result 
in providing ample means for the ender mons of the real pleasures of life 
while laying in store provision for possible future disaster and infirmity. 
IT WOULD BETTER CITIZENSHIP. 
In my judgment the establishment of postal savings deposito- 
ries would tend to better citizenship. If the masses of people 
were thrifty and saving in their habits, they would more likely be 
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Railroads are receiving over $32,000,000 per annum for service, 






The advantages to result from the adoption of a system so prom- 
ising on the growth of patriotic sentiment and good citizenship, 
in my opinion, constitute a powerful appeal to statesmanship to 
provide by law for the application and the spread of its beneficent 
consequences. With the multiplication of depositors would come 
the elevation of the standard of citizenship, the cementing of the 
ties that bind the people to the Government, the strengthening of 
the public credit, and the ultimate betterment of all concerned. 


IT WOULD SAVE THE WHOLE GOVERNMENT POSTAL DEBT. 


It is worthy to observe at this point that this system, together 
with the provisions of this bill, would be a saving through the 
savings system, if applied thereto, to the Government of 

© $32,000,000 now annually paid as railroad subsidies for trans- 
a the mails. As I have had occasion to observe in the 
iscussion of the Loud bill, which sought to increase postage rates 
on second-class matter, ‘‘The great evil creating this deficiency is 
the overplus paid to the railroad companies as bounties or premi- 


To illustrate the extent of this evil which gave rise to my com- 
ya. I call the attention of the House to those figures which I 

ave compiled from the report of the Postmaster-General; the 
grand total therefrom will seen to be what I alleged. Tho 
postal-route system, so far as the star routes, as they are known, 
are concerned, cost the Government $5,000,000 annually. 
pay $35,000,000. Why give $30,000,000 to the railroadsas a bounty, 
when our people are poor; when taxes are crushing them and Gov- 


? 
‘ 


ernment debts are eating up their property 
THE GOVERNMENT ROBBED OF $10.000,00 PER ANNUM-—MAILS FRAUDULENTLY 
PADDED BY RAILROAD MANAGERS—EXCESSIVE RATES IMPOSED FOR THB 
USE OF RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARS—RAIL ROUTES DRAW $32,000,000 PER 
ANNUM—NEW YORK CENTRAL MAIN LINE RECEIVING OVER $3,000 PER 
MILE, A SUM SUFFICIENT TO PAY INTEREST CHARGES ON THE COST OF A 


Yet we 


The railroads of the United States are defrauding and over- 
charging the Government to the extent of $10,000,000 per annum, 
and this public plundering is going on while statesmen and dab- 

Washington are vacantly going about for means whereby 
they may avoid a deficit of $8,000,000 per annum in running the 


22,000,000 on any fair 


Railroad managers have stuffed the mails with free postal mat- 
ter during a period of thirty days every four years when the Gov- 
ernment made its quadrennial reweighing, and for the other forty- 
seven months of the term they have drawn vast sums from the 


Some feeble vaporings have gone out from Washington that 

a the method of weighing and that the Depart- 
ment officials were not responsible for these vast expenditures, 
The officials, therefore, let the subject pass, and no serious steps 
were taken to stop the frauds or to punish the offender. 
that complaint was made by the Postmaster-General to the 
Attorney-General, but the Attorney-General’s Office has done less 
to stop this form of corporate offense than it has done to check 
trusts and monopolies. Offenders have been allowed to go free 
under an absurd and forced interpretation of the laws relative to 


It is true 


The Seaboard Air Line was caught red-handed in this public 
thievery, but nothing was done, and the general manager of the 
line, V. E. McBee, admitting the practices, said, ‘There is no 
legal or equitable reason why we should withhold matter from 
the mails during the weighing period,” and then declared that hig 

following the methods which were common upon 


In ten years the annual payments by the Government to rail- 
roads for mail transportation have increased over $15,000,000. The 


Cost per 


annun. 








contented and happy; and if their hard-earned savings could be ‘ = | 
placed'in the hands of the Government, in the welfare of which | jay 2--77.777-7-7777--""":| "ia-thn Tee | 180 7702 
they are all so deeply concerned, it is reasonable to believe that | 1883.-.2-77-200222-.222-2-.| is, ger. soo | ison 20022 
they would come to a better realization of the duties they owe to | 1884----------------------- aren) a —-------—— 
their country, and consequently to each other.  Sagaonesemtecamnnan I 91-9 1-7 Sanmennnnn 
The union of common interest would surely result in a broader ISBT «nn. ones Bis : 1%, 066, 27 18885 =... : 
Reich iestsendibesna| 9, 524, 95 BEB wccosccccovcecececuece 


wiser, and more useful ae. The ri pape operation o 
& postal savings deposit would into a closer relation- 
ship the Government and its citizens and result in the develop- 
ment of cal and enduring patriotism. The citizen who 
feels that he has a personal in in the affairs of Government 
beyond the payment of his share of taxes and the discharge of 
those other duties common to all is of more value to the com- 
munity and the nation than one whose conception of citizenship 
means merely the performance of those duties. 


XXXI——17 


$47,000,000 per annum. 








$21, 639, 613 
23, 305, 4 
25, 183, 71 
27, 126, { 
28, 910, 195 
80, 358, 150 
31, 206, M2 
82, 405, 707 





These expenditures relate solely to payments to railroad com- 
panies, and do not include the pay of railway post-office clerks 
($7,594,377) or star routes ($5,884,511) or steamboat routes. _ 

The aggregate expenditures under the supervision of an Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General who receives $4,000 annual salary exceed 


Some few of the railroads of the country are dealing with the 
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Government on a fair and honest basis, but their number is ex- | declines 


ceedingly small in comparison with those corporations which have 
padded the mails to enlarge their earnings and to defraud the 
taxpayers. 

The payments to the large railroad systems for the year ending 
June 80, 1895, were as follows: 





Vanderbilt system: New York Central; Lake Shore; 
Michigan Central; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 












and St. Louis..............-- 4 % 6, Ch 
Pennsylvania Railroad... ..............-.------.+.-s.-0e- 8, 8,578, 
lai aie hisieiinpen dina ewaienminnh aia 6, 257 1, 624, 132 
Ohicago, Burlington and Quincy ---... -....-.. ..-.-..... 7,230 1,589, 
a sn inw eenteneneaireaiereniiile 7, 577 1, 509, 69 
Pen eenONS GE CO. ...... 2. 02. oceans ecco cee eeeecewed 8, 304 1, 108, 
Chicago and Northwestern -..... civipeiertinenhehinnens sepia 7, 581 1, 105, 866 
icago, Milwaukee and St. Paul....--.------.-----.-.. 6,055 1, 085, 921 
EIS « cinvn nv nocne once ccestaveetcccscansweuwnann 4, 853 Sve 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe..................-...... 6; 046 901, 
ee te SN oan veces wens rennin cocwen cisnnmeniel 4,361 869, 226 
I in snitch ene mednatamwe cen soncemaneen 8, O44 644, 680 
Louisville and Nashville... ......_--.--.. --...----.---- 3, 070 588, 783 
New York, New Haven and Hartford.................. 1,047 aa 
PII, hoc citbete ew mesiouibswiplticive siminehiaiviaten bit 3,915 , 104 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ....................... 8, 459 518, 927 
IE neniwainntanne-rifindewn<esegemenndibnned 4, 086 438, 952 
i dccitocwens sancoebcedhsenhsiieabdneaedsseneedeein 1, 980 422, 418 
CGI, citisne sd covets enssnisetcn tembuneniacscwansanedin 81,299 9, 650, 096 
OE ok 460 wenn 405is odtigeniinderneve ceeneetsannshubiiin 171,212 | 31,305, 342 





Now, assuming that the interest upon the money or upon the 
bonds purchased by the money in the hands of the Government 
holding in trust for the depositors should equal nothing more than 
the amount of money paid for the postal-service route, this much 
would be a governmental benefit, and part of the debt of the Goy- 
ernment would be paid. The depositor then has his money on 
call with no risk of ans and this oe of the system is not new 
to governmental trial, as two-thirds of the consols of Great Britain 
are held by the depositors in the postal savings banks in that 
country. They purchase in installments, with 1 shilling as pay- 
ment at a time, if need be. When $2,500 worth is reached the 
limit has been gained, with the provision that not more than 
$100,000 be purchased by any one individual in any one year. 

I embody in my bill this provision, which I take from a similar 

rovision in the bill of Senator BurLer. France issued bonds, 
known as French rentes, from $4 to $1,000. Thedepositors of her 
postal savings system own four-fifths of all the smaller denomi- 
ations. Thus her public debt is held by herself in the hands of 
her peasantry, her farmers and city laborers. Thus her heavy 
debt never embarrasses her. It is at her hands for her own use 

‘and her own accommodation. Truly, the strength of her credit 

lies in the amount of her debt. And her creditors are equally her 

debtors, with no power to force her without an equal power to 
retaliate on her part; and for her to press her citizens is to invite 

& corresponding chance of retaliation. 

THE AMOUNT OF INTEREST. 

Both of the bills referred to provide but a small interest, not 
exceeding 2 per cent on the deposits. This bill that I tender pro- 
vides for 3; that is the least percentage paid in money transfers 
in this country. Germany has paid 3 per cent for'ten years, Can- 
ada for eighteen, and the last five has paid as highas 4, England 
has reached 83. 

The provisions of the bill, in its small deposits, were suggested 
to me by the experience of Austria and the examination of her 
governmental reports, where I find that 25 per cent of her deposits 

e in amounts less than 25 cents, and that 25 per cent also are 

tween 25 cents and $1. Fifty per cent of Germany’s deposits 
are under $50; 30 per cent of Canada’s under $40; 20 per cent of 
all Britain’s. not exceeding in their average amount $20, and in 
rtain portions of the domain the average sum deposited is the 
unit amount of $1. Thus it will be apparent that none of these 
provisions have been without their trial and their successful 
é@xperiment. 

CONCLUSION—PARTY FEALTY, POLITICAL HONOR, DEMAND THIS MEASURE, 
Mr. Chairman, without further elaboration it suffices tosay that, 
ith the growing needs and demands in this country for the adop- 

on of some system of protection, it is both timely and expedient 
that we acceps a measure which would assure the needed security 
to the deppe tor of this country. When we recall what are the 
combined influences which, day by day, are hurling their strength 
net every reform measure which comes before this House, we 

Gan not be at a loss to appreciate the method of abject selfishness 

or poverty of patriotism which stimulates en to this 

measure a8 it is reflected upon the floor of this House. 

This is the hour in which the reflective people of this country 
yal not tolerate shifting or evasion. The spooks of war and all 

obgoblins of its eee will not be sufficient as an éxcuse to miti- 
gate, far less exonerate, the offender who to-day shirks his duty, 
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The Loud Bill, 
SPEECH 


HON. JEREMIAH D. BOTKIN, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R.53859) to amend the 
postal laws relating to second-class mail matter— 

Mr, Speaker: That ¢ evils have grown up in the manage. 
ment of our postal will not be denied by anyone acquainted 
with the facts. To point out these evils requires much less time 
and ability than to suggest sure methods for their correction. To 
destroy is easier than toconstruct. Nevertheless, 
only be reached through merciless criticism and the faithful elim- 
ination of all that is found to be bad. It is my to call 
attention to a few of the more dangerous features of the bill now 
pending, known as the Loud bill. 

It has been quite the fashion during this discussion for the 
friends of this bill to charge its opponents with ignorance of its 
provisions. It should be borne in mind that in its principal fea- 
tures this measure has been before the country for a consi ble 
length of time and that _—— those who it are some of 
the leading members of this body on both sides of the Chamber, 
as well as many of the ablest men in the various professions and 
callings throaghout the country. 

have the honor to ee a State that stands almost, if not 
quite, at the head of the list in its average standard of intelligence 
and morals. Among the most potent factors in the work of plant- 
ing and keeping our standard in the front line of advancing civiliza- 
tion the Kansas press is worthy of honorable mention. Our e(- 
itors, as a rule, possess both brains and character, and are equally 
alert in denouncing the bad and in recognizing the good. In a 
matter, therefore, vitally affecting their own well-being and that 
of the public they serve, the charge of ignorance comes with il! 
grace from certain gentlemen upon this floor who assume a mo- 
nopoly of tvisdom. 

e following letter from the secretary of the Kansas Editorial 
Association, which comprises era, we men of all political par- 
ties, expresses the opinion of these leaders of Kansas thought 
touching the pending bill: 

ToprKA, Kans., February 22, 1308. 


Dear Sir: I am directed the Kansas Editorial Association to transmit 
to you the following resoiu which was adopted by it at its meeting at 


Kansas City, Fe 8: 

“Re .. That it is the sense of the Kansas Editorial Association that the 
Load pestal bill, poe ey Congress, is inimical to the interests of 
local publishers, and t we demand that the Kansas Representatives in 
© work and vote to defeat this measure; and 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each member 
of Con and the Senate from Kansas.” 
J. W. MORPHY, 
Editorial 


ou 
ane eae Secretary Kansas Association. 

Hon. J. D. Borkrn, M. C. 

The following letter and resolution from the president of the 
Educational Press Association of America will be by most 
people as proof that not all opponents of this bill are incapable of 
understanding its provisions: . 

[Western School Journal. John MacDonald, editor and proprietor. } 
Topeka, Kans., March 2, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed I send a resolution that was passed by the Educational 
Fenn, Tope see you an see Your wey ts oppo the poamgs-et tie Loc 
fal Wetiktutmuape eroianataias . 


Yours, truly, 
JOHN MacDONALD, 
President Educational Press Association of America. 
Hon. J. D. Bort, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
ea tay Tet it is the sense of the Educational Preas Association that 
the Loud ovmeeees to regulate the issuance of second-class matter, is 
serious menace to the interests of educational journalism and to the interests 


of education in 
Mr. Speaker, the p of the Loud bill, as set forth in this 


discussion by its advocates, is twofold: : 
1. Tt propdses to force out of second-class mail privileges certain 


publi ms. 
2. It proposes to reduce the expenses of the Postal Department 
and feuter it, if posstbid self-sustaining. 
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Friends of the measure have placed on exhibition during this 
books whose illustrations and printed are positivel 

ee Such publications are coctinet Thoms the mail 

provisions, and t is needed at this point is a 


——s clase of pablications whict 
There is another class of pu which, while they are not 
— bad, are nevertheless worthless and 
trashy. It must beconceded that the habitual reading of this 
grade of literature by the youth of our country produces a mental 
dissipation that unfits the mind to grapple th the great and es- 
sential problems of literature and of life, 

No one will question the proposition that if it is proper to es- 
tablish quarantines for the protection of our animals and our 
people against infectious diseases, if it is proper to form statutes 
to yohibit the sale of certain foods whose consumption breeds 
physical disease, thus limiting the comfort, the power, and the 
usefulness of our people, it is eqpally proper and even more neces- 
sary to by statute the unso cated youth of our coun- 
try against a literature whose only tendency is to develop an 
effeminate citizenship. Much of this low-grade literature is in 
the form of cheap papers. By far too much of it is in cheap book 
form, issued as serials, and entered as second-class mail matter. 

It is now proposed to exclude these books from the second-class 
mail privilege. If this could be accomplished without injury to 
the publishers of a wholesome literature that is permeating every 
nook and corner of our land at ag within the reach of the poorest 
of our citizens, enlightening the ignorant, comforting the sorrow- 
ing, inspiring with hope the despairing: bringing the humblest 
citizens into touch with the world’s best thought, and moldin 
characters that can stand the tests of this world and of the worl 
to come—if, 1 say, we can enact a law that will exclude the bad 
in American literature without limiting the circulation of the 
good. I am ready to join in such legal crusade, 

But, Mr. Speaker, for reasons that only need to be stated to be 
accepted, the provisions of the pending measure for excluding the 
books in question from the second-class privilege must work dis- 
aster to the good without special injury to the bad. The young 
people and youth of our country furnish by far the greater share 
of the market for the worthless books under consideration. It 
seems far more to develop in these classes a mental dissipa- 
tion than to create a taste for wholesome, solid literature, such as 
is builded into that sort of mental and moral fiber that constitutes 
an exalted character. It is not strange, therefore, that those who 
buy and read these books would procure them if their price were 
doubled, as they probably would be if denied admission at second- 
class rates, while to increase the price of the more wholesome 
and useful, even if less palatable, ks would largely close the 
market against them and leave the publishers of trash in almost 
undisputed possession of the rising generation. 

Our attention has been called to certain fake advertising sheets 
that gain admission to the mails at second-class rates, which 
enables them to enter into competition with every rural paper 
in the land as well as with the metropolitan dailies. Special 
mention has been made of one of these snide affairs that issues 
from some point in New England, and has a circulation of a mil- 
lion or so of copies. It appears that the methods employed by at 
least some of the publishers of this class are as follows: per 
is offered for three or six months at 10 or 15 cents and a Saniaene 
premium that would sell at 25 to 50 cents is thrown in. In this 
way the publisher procures and places — his books as paid sub- 
scribers an enormous list of names. They are never dropped. 
These persons never make a second payment for the paper. It 
was never intended that they should. This great mailing list 
serves its purpose to the extent that it enables the publisher to 
“work” savestuannes and should the Post-Office Department make 
an investigation, the publisher swears that his is a bona fide sub- 
scription 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am ane join in a crusade against this 
class of publ when it can be shown that they can be weeded 
out without uprooting many legitimate growths. In my judg- 
ment the only provision in the Loud bill that pretends to reach 
pe is that found in subdivision 4 of section 4, which reads 
as follows: 


_ It [thé publication] must be originated and published for the dissemina- 
tion of information ot a public character, or devoted to literature, the sci- 
ences, arts, or industry, and must have a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers who moony concer and pay for the $ 
herein contained shall SO con: as to 


some 
same: Provided, That nothing 
admit to the second-class rate 


provi t all extra numbers of second- 

the publishers thereof, acting as the agent of an 
advertiser or purchaser, hemestaratdued by the latter, shall be subject 
to pay pos at the rate of 1 cent for every 4 ouncesor fraction thereof: 
= ar oe That po shall not a ale > mail any given ant 
or any part of an cular number of a ne r or - 

rdieal, segregated from the rest of the publica the third-class 


tion, except at 
Any ruling under the foregoing 


ion that would exclude 
from second-class rates the class 


provision 
publishers under consideration 
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wonld exclude every paper that has not been subseribed and paid 
for. Newspaper men believe in advertising. 

more enterprising: 

occasional extra 

crease their mailing lists. Under the provisions of this bill suck 
extras would require ‘‘1 cent for every 
thereof.” This would work great hardship to the country papers, 
for the additional reason that they are compelled to do a credit 
business even with some of their most valued patrons. 
metropolitan papers would escape, for the reason that they do a 









Thousands of the 
eee of country newspapers send out 


ons in order to advertise their papers and in- 


4 ounces or fraction 


But the 


ness. 


Mr. 8S , there is a growing suspicion that somewhere in the 


motive back of this measure there is a deliberate purpose to dis- 
criminate between the metropolitan and the country press in such 


a way as to favor the former and cripple the latter. The country 
can not have forgotten the famous statement of Whitelaw Reid a 
few years ago at a press banquet to the effect that ‘‘there is no 
independent press.” It was openly charged upon this floor a few 
days since by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr, 
peng st J. Pierpont Morgan owns a controlling interest in 
the New York Sun. 

Whether this be true or not, it is well known that Mr. Morgan 
and his kind exercise, if they do not own, a controlling interest in 
the great and influential papers of this country, with a few possi- 
ble exceptions, and that these papers are the protectors and apol- 
ogists for these great conspirators who seek to monopolize the 
earth, the air, the water, and all residuary elements and forces 
therein. In other words, according to Mr. Reid, the press is 
muzzled. This is true of the leading papers of the land, but it is 
not true of the mass of country newspapers. The policy of these 
conspirators against the property, the liberties, the lives of our 
people is to buy or subsidize or kill the newspapers of this country, 

One of America’s greatest historians, in discussing the processes 
and methods by which the moneyed class of England dispossessed. 
the Irish people of their lands, said: 

These landlords were absentees. They lived in another island, across a 
water narrow enough for the collection of rent, broad enough to conceal the 
condition of the Irish peasantry from the open inspection of the English peo- 
ple. The ruling classes always possess the means of information and the 
poeaes by which it is distributed. The newspaper of modern times be- 

ongs to the upper man. The under man has no voice; or if, having a voice, 
he cries ont, his cry is lost like a shout in the desert. Capital in the places of 
ower seizes u the organs of public utterance and how!ls the ruanbte down 
he wind. toe and misrepresentation are the natural weapons of those 
who maintain an existing vice and gather the usufruct of crime. 

As a rule, the organs of public utterance in the places of power 
in this country have been seized upon by capital, and have fallen 
from their former proud positions as tribunes of the people into 
contemptible corviinie to syndicates and trusts, in which service 
they employ with infinite grace the usual weapons of lying and 
misrepresentation. But may it please God that this effort to bur- 
den and in a measure cripple the country press shall fail. 

But the country press is the conservator of the liberties of the 

ple. If this Government is ever to be rescued from the dom- 
ination of syndicated wealth; if it isever to become in fact, what 
it is now only in history and in theory, a true Jeffersonian, Lin- 
colnian democracy—‘ a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people "—it must be accomplished chiefly through the 
agency of the thousands of loyal, incorruptible country newspa- 
pers of the land. And the representatives of the people will not 
embarrass these protectors of the public welfare by enacting this 
iniquitous measure into law. [Applause. | 

r. Speaker, much has been said of the colossal deficit incurred 
by the Government in its management of the Postal Department, 
and the friends of the pending measure urge its passage in the 
interest of economy. To which I reply, first, that there is one 
thing which the American people prefer to economy, and that is 
an efficient, untrammeled aolt service. I answer, in the second 
place, that when the people come to fully understand the malad- 
ministration of the Post-Office Department they will demand that, 
instead of reducing the deficit by increasing the cost of postage at 
any point, it shall be reduced by ceasing to pay the railroads the 
exorbitant sums now in vogue for car rental and transportation. 

The report accompanying this bill states, on page 2, that the 
cost of transporting all mail matter averages 8 cents per pound. 
Postmaster-General Bissell’s report for 1894, page 33, and Wilson's 
for 1895, page 31, make the same statement. This 8 cents per 
pound, according to the same reports, is for an average distance 
of 448 miles. 

In the first volume of the Interstate Commerce Reports, page 
351, it is stated that the actual contract between the express com- 
panies and the railroads is one under which the express companies 
ney 40 per cent of their gross earnings to the railroads. The 


press Company made a five-year contract with the New 
England Railroad on this basisas late as July 1,1897. The average 
rate c by the express companies is 1 cent per pound for 500 


miles. Thus the rate paid by the express companies to the rail- 
roads for transportation is about four-tenths of a cent per pound, 
while the rate paid by the Government to the railroads is 5 cents 
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r pound. The Texasand Southern Pacific railroad carries caps, 
7 s, cassimeres, and hardware for eight-tenths of a cent per 
pound from New Orleans to San Francisco, 2,500 miles, or five 
times the average haul of the mail for which 8 cents a pound is 
paid; that is, the Government pays fifty times as much, 

On an investigation before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, George R. Blanchard testified that the express companies 
carried milk to New York, a distance of 396 miles, at a charge of 
one-sixth of a cent per pound, returning the cans free, and oe 
the distance could be increased to 1,000 miles, and there would 
still be a profit at one-sixth of a cent; while the Government pays 
for the transportation of the mails over the same lines 8 cents for 
an average of 448 miles. 

Joseph H. Choate, who appeared for the railroads at the same 
investigation, testified that at arate of one-third of a cent per 
pound on 40-quart cans of milk there would be a profit of two to 
three hundred per cent. If such enormous profit can be realized 
by the railroads at such low rates, what must be their profit at 8 
cents per pound for transporting the Government mail? It is 
stated on reliable authority that the New York Central Railroad, 
between New York and Buffalo, receives from the Government 
of the United States compensation sufficient to pay the interest 
on the cost of a double-track railroad every year. 

But the full enormity of the extortionate charges of railroad 
companies for carrying the mails can only be seen by taking the 
aggregate annual amount. 

In his report for 1896, page 214, Postmaster-General Wilson 
Bays: 

The total annual rate of expenditure for railroad transportation was: 
SUEY Fe SOO sisal daa 06 00nd teense bocnss ccnecenbenandinniebieibaad $30, 049, 051. 00 
Bega NGS Ti, BIee ~ paciec ccccne conssss ccc cocssendingenbenes bean elie 30, 053, 777. 96 

The appropriation for the current fiscal year is $28,000,000. The 
amount estimated as necessary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, is $80,200,000, being $2,200,000, or 7.85 per cent more than 
the appropriation, and $1,200,000, or 4.13 per cent more than the 
estimate for the current fiscal year. 

Postmaster-General Gary, in his report for the fiscal year 1897, 
says: 

The cost to the Government of transmitting the 365,000,000 pounds of second 
class mail matter carried during the past fiscal year isestimated at $29,000,000; 


the postal revenue received from it isestimated at $3,000,000, leaving a loss on 
transportation alone of $26,000,000, 


Postmaster-General Bissell, in his report for 1894, page 33, says: 


The total weight of all matter dispatched in the mails of the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1894, I estimate to be about 451,000,000 pounds, 
of which 299,000,000 pounce, or nearly two-thirds, were comprehended in the 
mailings of second-class matter. Thecostof carrying all this matter was $36,- 
207,572, which gives an average of a small fraction over 8 cents a pound. 
From returns made by postmasters to the Department, it appears that the 
paid mailings of second-class matter for the year amounted to something 
over 254,000,000 pounds, the remaining 45,000,000 pounds being “free county’ 
matter. 

Multiplying this weight, 254,000,000 pounds, by the cost per pound, 
say 8 cents, gives as the total cost of carriage..................... 

From which should be deducted the postage actually 
collected on the matter for the year, at the pound 

SUDO, Tel TOME BA ska ck bulsed ov aves = 2 ceed cs baddnans + = 4 
Ana such additional postage as was paid by others than 

publishers and news agents, including postage at 

special local rates in carrier cities, say 


$20, 320, 000 


Leaving a net loss to the Government, on the transportation 
Se UNI oo diss 6s ocincncits wncdes sencgntdakesbensiaasbanioas J 

This calculation applies to transportation alone. The separate cost of dis- 
tribution and delivery I will not attempt to estimate, but anyone can see 
that those items of expenditure would largely swell the loss. 

It will be seen by the reports which I have quoted that the Gov- 
ernment is paying to the railroads more than $30,000,000 annually 
for transporting the mails. That amount is fully $15,000,000 in 
excess of a fair and moderate charge. 

But the enormous amount paid for the transportation of mail is 
not the only tribute which the Government is paying to the rail- 
roads. Here is what the Postmaster-General in his report for 
1896, pages 221 and 222, says in regard to the rental of railway 
post-office cars: 


The annaal rate of expenditure for full railway post-office cars in service 
was on— 
July 30, 1896 ‘ ewcnscensees $3,463, 916. 70 
UE Ba GE Ko nhin sa kwbtiinmaveuhs aides Je<t.0<césusksuassicannbeeienastn’ aaa 
September 90, 1896 ................-.-....- scuncwiled tonesaduadeeie 3, 564, 629. 65 


The amount estimated as necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, is $3,600,000, an increase of $200,000, or 5.88 per 
cent, over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Thus we see that the amount paid by the Government to the 
railroads for the rental of the postal cars is $3,600,000 annually, 
There are in use at the present time 650 ~ cars, costing at the 
highest estimate not more than $5,000. et the Government pays 
an annual average rental for each car of $5,500. e average 

tal car will last twenty years. In that e, at the rate of 

600,000 pa year, the Government pays $72,000,000 rental for 
property that cost only $8,250,000 to build. The railroads realize 
a profit of more than 200 per cent. 


paid. Here we could save 
liberal 
we pay each year 
or $500 more > 18 € 
than the cost of the 650 postal cars now in use. 
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Mr. Resta. I sybmit in conclusion that the can people 
should look into this matter ei a The official figures and 
estimates qu ow that the $30,000,000 paid the each 

ear for tion alone is at least twice as much as should 


5,000,000 annually under a very 
administration of our Postal Department, Besides this, 
car rental alone an average of $5,500 per car, 

estimated cost.of the car, or $325,000 more 


When — ves way to common sense, and a foolish de. 
votion to old theo: yields to sentiments of self-protection and 
patriotism; when we come fully to understand that this Govern- 
ment is for the people instead of the corporations, we shall build 
and own our own postal cars and thus save $3,600,000 a year. A 
little later on, under the increasing light that is surely coming, 
we shall own and operate the railroads, and thus save the $30,000,- 
000 a year now paid in tran tion. With such economy, the 
Government could easily establish a system of free rural mail 
aevery sc long the dream of millions of our best citizens. [Ap- 
plause. 





Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID G. COLSON, 


OF KENTUCEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 9, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
= paving mneee consideration the Senate amendments to the Indian appro- 
priation bill— 


Mr. COLSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to hear the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Wiiawal whe has just addressed the committee 
state that we have some p ty in that section of this country 
known as the South; that we have had a most wonderful develop- 
ment there. He has made a statement as to the conditions exist- 
ing there which, to the extent that I am familiar with those con- 
ditions, is correct. 

That section of the country to which he has referred is in many 
respects one of the greatest of the United States. It has the most 
advantageous climate. It has a mild and healthful atmosphere. 
It has a great variety of resources and in greater abundance than 
any other section of this country. 

The people there have emerged from the condition in which 
they were left at the close of the late war of the rebellion, and 


| are moving forward in industrial enterprise. They have in a 


large measure put the dead eo behind them, and now look to 
the future for that fullness of development which has in a meas- 
ure come to them—which has made the East and the North the 
wealthy sections of this country. Many have contributed 
to this improved condition. imate has contributed and is con- 
tributing to this result. The realization that the South is a profit- 
able field for investment of capital has contributed in a great 


degree. . 

The fact that slavery was abolished and that the Southern peo- 
ple were thrown upon their individual energies has contributed 

gely to this result. Other things have contributed. Legisla- 
tion has contributed. In my opinion, the pro ve-tariff laws 
have contributed largely to the development in the South as well 
as to the a in every other section of the country. Cer- 
oe it is that this development has come under the protective 
system. , 

The East, which has grown rich in the past under protective- 
tariff laws, being the first scene and the first center of manufac- 
turing enterprise in the country, outstri the South because 
the South had always, —_ to the war, in the main 
upon agricultural pursuits. 

But the day has come in which the South has reached a point in 
devel ee ea Ce ee 
when it really has entered—the field of contest for industrial su- 
premacy in many lines; and under wise protective tariff laws, 
which we can ——. upon the Republican a to maintain in 
the future as it has done in the past, the South will become as 
wealthy and as powerful as any other section of this country 


which grown rich in the past by reason of advantageous cou- 
ditions then existing. The South, more than any other section, is 
to prods by each laws in the future of this coun 

submit a tabulated statement sho the ion in four- 
teen Southern States in the years of 1870, 1 } , and, to the 
extent that I have aeeetion, of 1895 of afew ucts of 
those States, and miles of railroad number of em- 


ployees in certain ind es 


, which shows that thefe has been & 
marked development in those states. 
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Table showing the production of fourteen States in 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1895. 


















KENTUCKY. 


Production: 
TPGth... cnddscessese tons... 


Manufactories ..........-..-- 
Caplill <as--ceccnccccecass 
Employees --.....------.-- 
PYOROGE cucu scetunecsssena 

Railroads. .........-.- 

Cotton manufactures... .... 

Iron fupmaces ...........+..... 


TENNESSEE. 
Production: 


FPOR. cc cedecescncnss 
Coal... 








5 
BEs 


3 
38. 


a 
eaeeizie 


+] 
e 


Tobacco . 
La 
imployees 
Capital... 
Product - tide 
Railroads. ..........-.miles_.} , 816. OF 
Cotton manufactures -. $034, 014 
Iron furmaACes ...... .-..6--.0- 18 
ALABAMA. 
Production: 
FOR. athlbsninaineae a ee 171, 138 
Cos icadsiseas ose 822, 517 
Tobacco ........ pounds. . 452, 426 
Manufactories ............... 2,070 
Qu ei adddiide condises $9, 668, 008 
Employees ..............- . 10,019 
Product ...........--..-.-| $13,040,644 | $13, 565, 504 
Railroads............. miles. + 1, 157 1, 780.22 
Cotton manufactures......_. $1,088,767 | $1,352,000 
From SG gs doeiecdso sane: 3 
VIRGINIA. 
Production: 
INC... chi ese OEE» 11, 950 217, 448 
Cott ces Meiniacainehas aM: on 61, 803 45, 806 
Tobacco........ pounds..| 37,086,364 | 79,988, 868 
Manufactories . .............. 5, 983 5,710 
ORI  Whes ds ocaiaXdinens< $18, 455, 400 | $26, 988, 990 
Employees ............... 26, 974 40, 185 
Pre@eea ...bisics vs kdicsaic $37, 364, 322 | $51, 780, 902 
Railroads ..........:. miles 1, 486 1, 697 
Cotton manufactures... .._. $1, 435,800 | $1,040, 962 
Iron furmaces................ 18 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Productions 
FROM apes dn shitiaice tons odd vieiGunieedeaea ae 
Otel. candéimmetiiceces MO 608, 868 1, 829, 844 
Tobacco ........ pounds 2,176, 452 2, 206, 146 
Manufactories ..........__... 2, 444 2, 375 
QupONE esis decade ici $11,084, 520 | $13, 883, 390 
Employees ............... 11,974 14,311 
eae, | $24, 162,201 | $22, 867, 126 
Railroads. ............ miles 7 691.56 
Iron furmaces................. 5 2 
MARYLAND. 
Production: 
TTOR 5.00 cocapeces. OOS. SIG Denke. s-.- 
COR ccethiuttalnencnedtin 1, 819, &24 2,228, 917 
Tot ---..---pounds..| 15,785,339 | 26,082,147 
Manufactories ..-............ 5, 812 | 6, 787 
CN ee ie cecdsc.. | $86, 428, 729 | $58, 742, 384 
Employees. .............. 44, 74, 945 
Product ..................] $76,598, 613 |$106, 780, 563 
Railroads......._..... miles. 671 930. 64 
Cotton manufactures ....... $4, 252,808 | $4,688,714 
Iron furnaces...... .. esti tin 4 18 
GEORGIA 
Production 
THOR. ci cp tenss—ce a ole Rei nas 84, 584 
Tapani a pee mds..|"388;600"| 38° S00 
ewe eee ew uu “- , ’ 
Manufactories ___-. wt Siena 3, 836 3, 583 
Capital ...................| $13,980,135 | $20, 672,410 
Pro — Rh. sia ta. $31 1811s 900, 440. 400 
Railroads ..._-. 1.2... miles... 1,845 2, 482. 87 
Cotton manufactures ..._... $5, 648, 973 $6, 513, 490 
lron furnaces ..........._.... 4 9 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Production: 
To 





oe 
$1, 520, 987 


Railroads.........____ asttee. 





55,8 
$88, 363 


1895. 


346, 589 


bisvad | ae 


$1, 732, 648 
46 


129, 438 | 


6, 289, 880 | 
2, 602; 021 
2 376 | 


$28, 118, 080 | 


21, 969 | 

$38, 7U2, 125 | 
1,315. 35 
15 


147, 821 
2,939,715 


141, 968 
10, 167, 822 


10, 916 
8, 496, 058 


12, 856, 838 |.......... 


7,485 
$119, 667,316 


wee eee enn 


sae eee nw enne 


wee eeeene 
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Table showing the production of fourteen States, etc.—Corfinued. 




























1870 | 1880. | 1890. | 1895. 
a — — Se 
T 
NORTH CAROLINA. i | 
Production: i 
WOR... gussid Sesece et ee | 223 
| a Se do... r Diienite thank at a eee = Bet i 22, 232 
Tobacco .......-. pounds 11, 150,087 | 26,986,218 | 36,375,258 114,525, 000 
Manufactories .............--| 3, 642 3, 802 | 3 g ee 3 
SE dhe na~sdaanacee | $8,140,473 | $13,045,639 | $32, 745, 905 
Employees ............... i 13, 622 18, 109 | 36, 2h |.... 
|, ET | $19,021,327 | $20,005,087 | $40,375,450 
Retreees. ........-.---- miles 178 | 1, 440. 39 | 2, 960. 56 
Cotton ufactures........| $1,345,062 | $2, 554, 482 $9, 563, 445 
Iron furnaces ................ li | 5] 18 | 
| 
TEXAS. | 
Production: | 
eee | 13, 000 $, 6823 
Coal. ..... iit ic sdliia inane Sel 128, 216 375, 157 
Tobacco -.. - pounds 59, 706 3 | 175, 706 
Manufactories -............ 2.390 } 5, 268 |...... 
Capital ___... $5, 284, 110 $46, 815, 181 
Employees ..............-. | 7,27 O, 475 |...... . 
SS Sa $11,517, 302 $70, 433, 551 |...... 
Railroads............. miles._} Til 2, 006. 64 8, 630. 92 0, 434 
Cotton manufactures -...... SEE Tinks chadidn-aalinaeiaie : 
Tron furnaces ...............- 4 l tiers 
' 
ARKANSAS. 
Production: | 
0) SUG E iiditinn twaninel 14, 778 279, 484 524, 216 
Tobacco .-....... pounds __| 504, 886 970, 220 | 04,790 | 2,238,000 
Manufactories -.............. | 1,079 1, 22 2,074 ding a 
DSLR $1,782,913 | $2,953,150 | $14,971,614 |_.......... 
Employees ............. i 3, 206 | 4, 557 15, 972 Senedd 
URS Saiieinad dan sends | $4,020,234 | $6,756,159} $22,659,179 4 , 
Railroads.............miles 256 | 821.78 | 2, 24. 81 2, 439 
Cotton manufactures.... .... | en cee caitlin ate alae sate 
} ' 
LOUISIANA. | 
i 
Production: i | 
Tobacco ........ pounds 15, 541 55, 54 | 46, 845 é 
Manufactories ..-...........- 2, 587 1, 553 | 2.613 . 
CR in déhancccecedndcs | $8,213,974 | $11, 4&2, 468 $34, 734, 121 < 
Employees . ...... ; 3, 071 2, 167 31,901 2 
|. ee s $24,161,005 | $24,205,183 | $57, £06,713 - , 
Haesmwonds. <........... miles 150 621.90 | 1, 734. 04 2,107 
Cotton manufactures ---... $251, 550 igecoanbe 
Iron furnaces -.-..-. sone sccennBt ature <tannccleonesen accra Jacnccwescncens 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Production: 
Tobacco ........ pounds..| 61,012 414, 663 GEE Bivdd..cces 
Manufactories ...............} 1, 731 1,479 1, 098 i 
a ia cskdltee-tnrs -| $4,501,714 | $4,227,600! $14, 906, n84 : 
Employees ........... 5, O41 5, 827 15, 817 
NR .| $8,154,758 | $7,518,002 | $18, 705, 834 ; 
Fl ee miles._| 990 1,118.99 2, 332.08 2, 498 
Cotton manufactures. | $234, 445 $001, 415 $1, 233, 398 
| 
FLORIDA. | 
Production: i 
Tobacco ........ pounds 157, 405 21, 182 470, 443 
Manufactories -............ r59 426 £05 . 
Employees ...............] 2,749 5, 504 13, 927 r 
a hil ae $4, 685, 408 $5, 46, 448 $18, 222, su0 
Railroads............- miles 446 528. 6D 2.490. 89 3, 089 
RA acti cititn pame = attention $1, 679, 930 $3, 210, 680 $11, 110, 304 


itis a fact worthy of note that of the 2,119 miles of railroad 
built in the United States from June 30, 1895, to June 30, 1896, 634 
miles, or approximately 30 per cent of the whole, were built in the 
four Southern States of Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and Georgia. 

There are many instances of development in the South which if 
brought to the attention of this committee would strike it with 
peculiar force. There are many prosperous and growing manu- 
facturing towns in the South to-day that were not upon the map 
ten years ago. 

I will mention only one. Middlesboro, Ky.,the town in which I 
live, was not upon the map in 1889. It to-day has a population of 
5,000 people. It has two iron furnaces, with a daily capacity of 
150 tonseach. It has a steel plant as modern in construction as 
any in the United States. It has other manufacturing enter- 
prises which, having been established and maintained successfully, 
show that the South, where you find the natural elements of 
wealth, cheap lands and favorable climate, in juxtaposition, is to 


be the t manufacturing center of the United States. 
Mr. Porter, superintendent of the last census, has stated, if my 


recollection serves me right, that the two great iron centers of the 
future will be on Puget Sound and in East Tennessee. [| am not 
so familiar with the Puget Sound locality, but with East Tennessee 
and the section of which it is the center I am familiar. It is in 
the latter we find the limestone and the coal with which to make 
the coke, and iron ores in greatest variety and the richest in 
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quality. It is there, I say, that you find these , and as iron 
is king, it is there that the manufacturing center of the future is 
to be. 

The iron furnaces located in the East and in the North, hundreds 
of miles from the coal fields, hundreds of miles from the iron ore, 
built upon old ideas, can not compete successfully with the fur- 
naces of modern construction located more advantageously, located 
where the iron ore and the coking coal and the limestone can be 
found side by side or within gunshot of each other. These are 
natural conditions which are to the advantageof the South. Lack 
of railroad facilities has been against the South. Higher freight 
rates have been maintained by the railroads of that section, while 
in the North, for the sake of freight, the great railroads help to 
maintain the old manufacturing establishments, which ought to 
be abandoned in the natural course of things, by giving them the 
very lowest freight rates, very much lower than we have been 
able to secure from the railroads in the South, 

This will not always be so, for, as I haveshown you, the South is 
building its share of railroads. It is to the protective tariff in 
connection with our favorable conditions that we look for the 
encouragement to go forward, not alone in the iron industry but 
in every other industry in which the South has such great possi- 
bilities. 

The great South is witnessing another change which is equally 
important, and which is a natural result of the advancement in 
industrial enterprise. Itis becoming Republican. There was a 
time when a man could scarcely be a ‘Republican in the South. 
He was boycotted. This prejudice is rapidly disappearing except 
in a very few limited localities. 

The South, or a great part of it, is to-day Republican on the 
economic issues, and nothing has kept the South voting Demo- 
cratic except the prejudice growing out of the late unpleasant- 
ness. The further we get from the war the less influence that 
prejudice has. Finally it will fade away, and when the people 
put their prejudice completely behind them; when they cease to 
think of it; when the generation that lived through the period of 
the war has passed away, and the young men have taken their 
places, they will look upon politics as a business matter, as they 
sheuld, and not be influenced by the dead issues of the past. 
They will vote as they think upon economic issues, and when they 
de this they will vote the Republican ticket, for the South is in 
favor of progress and believes it can have it to a greater degree 
under the protective system than under the free-trade system. 
[Applause. | 


“War Can Not Give What Right Will Not Justify.” 


The President of the United States is but the Servant of the Republic, Not Its 
Master—Any Invasion by Him Upon a Constitutional Right of 
the People’s Representatives Must be Halted. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 924) to authorize the Washington and 
Glen Echo Railroad Company to obtain a right of way and construct tracks 
into the District of Columbia 600 feet 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: Emerson has preserved for us that Mit leasant 
saying that ‘the halfis better than the whole.” This philosophic 
observation moved Artemus Ward to remark that he never real- 
ized how absolutely true that was until he thought of Raphael. 
Said he, ‘‘ There is Raphael; he is only a painter, but he is a much 
greatér man than some men I know who are both painters and 
glaziers. [Laughter.] 

* We are inclined at this time to forget an adage greater than 
that, and that is that the half sometimes is greater than the whole. 
I have oftentimes—I confess the infirmity—occupied this floor for 
the indulgence of my friends on the other side. I assure you I ex- 
tend my heartfelt thanks. At no time before has there been ac- 
corded me under the rules sufficient time to make known my views 
either to my own satisfaction or to your information. To-day I 
rise for the purpose of touching a subject which, to me, is a very 
serious one. 
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TO AVENGE THE MAINE. 


In an hour such as surrounds us we are too often inclined to 
complicate the greater matter with those which are lesser, and 
often obscure the essential element which needs our treatment. [ 
am ane to the —, Mr. — ~ ge within the hour that 
surrounds us we are losing sig e most important ques- 
aaurhe a our consideration, or if we are = ine 
sight of it, weare to a very great degree subordinating that to an 
extent which sooner or later we will regret, for we will either 
have to rush quickly in order to seize it and bring it back to its 
place or discover that it is gone too far to be recovered— 

And the mount in the distance be lost in the vale. 


There is no man in this House, irrespective of peed — yang creed 
or personal standing, to whom I can give more credit than I take 
myself for patriotism, love of liberty, or devotion to any just 
sacrifice. © man will yield up more to the freedom of Cuba— 
this constant sentiment which is agitating our souls and to which 
we have devoted our noblest efforts—than will I. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I reiterate my late statement “that the freedom of Cuba is 
a sentiment; the avenging of the Maine is a duty.” [Applause. | 

We are forcing ourselves into a position where, should war 
come, we will have subordinated the real cause for that war to 
the adoption of an excuse for it upon other grounds, when with 
the Maine we have a justification. In this connection comes the 
other suggestion, which is the other purpose of my rising, which 
is to call to the attention of the House that from my standpoint 
we are permitting the increase of an evil and the repetition of a 
wrong which unless abated, or by some act of ours restricted, will 
soon annihilate ar every constitutional safeguard which 
has been reared for the protection of the distinct provinces of the 
legislative and executive departments, I rise at this time to 
oppose any further invasion by the honorable Executive of the 
U Sena States upon the sovereign rights of this House. [Ap- 

use. 
Mr. ENDERSON. Is this a declaration of war? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. My friend from Iowa, the genial 
and gallant General, interrupts with a sotto voce question to ask if 
this is another declaration of war. He may make himself con- 
tent, it will not be against him, lest I war witha valor without its 
better part—discretion [laughter], but it is a declaration of war, 
as far as I am able to make it, against that which I from my hon- 
est conviction feel is a constitutional wrong—a violation of sacred 
rights. [Applause. } 


THE PRESIDENT'S UNCONSTITUTIONAL ASSUMPTION. 


Gentlemen, the honorable President of the United States, act- 
ing as our Executive, sent.a message to this House, his first upon 
the subject, alluding to the Maine disaster, in which the distin- 
guished Executive informs this House that he has “submitted 
the report of the board of inquiry into the Maine affair, together 
with the views of this Government to Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain.” Immediately following this assertion of tho 
Executive I made free to introduce a resolution in this House 
asking the honorable Executive to communicate to this Chamber 
what ‘‘ views” he had communicated to Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain as the ‘views of this House”—what views he 
had assumed to express as the ‘‘ views of this Government.” Up 
to the present time those having charge of that resolution, for 
lack of opportunity or other sufficient reasons, have not had occa- 
sion to properly reply, though the limit of the law on such mat- 
ters has long expir But passing that, I challenge the right of 
the distinguished Executive of this country to assume in any dec- 
laration or communication of his to communicate the views of 
this Government until this Government a its proper chan- 
nels, the House of Representatives or Congress, has expressed those 
views. 

I deny to the honorable Executive any constitutional right 
drawn from the charter of our liberties or privileges to expréss 
to any Government the * views of this Government.” 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. No views whatever? 

Mr. CHICKERING. Iso understand the gentleman's conten- 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I am sure my friends on the 
other side will observe that I am ting question free 
from any partisan difference and giving what is my view of the 
respective functions of these two bodies—the legislative and 
executive. I answer my distinguished friends from Massachu- 
setts and New York, whose voices come to me (without the for- 
mality of their aa from the other side, and say that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has the right to commmmicate the views 
of this Government when those views have been ascertained by 4 
proper expression; which expression on this question by resolu- 
tion or law has never been made—but the Executive of the United 
States by the Constitution is limited in his functions, and beyon! 
those limitations he can not go without violating in an arbitrary 
manner the binding restrictions of his constitutional privileges. 
How can the President of the United States express the views of 












this Government before those views have been ascertained? Upon 
what au ori ion does he assume to voice such? By 
what law cam he take to himself the sole privilege of expr 

our views for us; and’ despite us? The President of the Uni 
States can express the views of the Exeeutive wherever he pleases 
and at any time. I trust that what he has expressed will remain 
only as the views-of the Executive, if wecan deduce in any way 
from what has Se transpired what has been that ex- 
pression. Certainly House can not accept such as its views 
and remain an American House of Representatives, speaking for 
the Republic of courageous and fearless people. [ Applause. | 

My position is stated when I say that when the honorable 
Executive of the United States assumed to express to the Queen 
Regent of Spain, or the sovereign of any other country, the views 
of this Government he us the functions, the constitutional 
privileges of this: House, particularly when he dared assume to 
do it before the House had ever madeany expression. This is the 
Government. The Government speaks through its legislative 
body. Its also through its Executive; but the Executive is | 
not authorized by the Constitution to speak for the legislative 
branch until the legislative has spoken, and then he conveys its | 
sentiments as so expressed. Hecan not invent its views, or ex- 
pressing his views assert them as ours, or assert: as ours those of 
his own. 

Gentlemen, this is not, of course, a mew question. We are 
conscious of the fact that:a phase of this question has been before 
us previously. The Administration immediately preceding the 

present did assume to walk the very arbitrary path which is 
belng followed by the present'distinguished President. The gen- 
. tleman at the head of ‘the previous Administration, Mr. Cleveland, | 
who assumed to be a Democrat, announced to the nation, through 
his honorable Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, that this House had 
nothing to do with his foreign policy; that he would not hearken 
to its advice nor submit to it his conclusions. Since the time of 
President Grant's offices in the recognition of the Santo Domingo | 





Republic—Haiti—this subject of prerogatives has been agitated, | 
a as power has been placed in the vain and arbitrary it hascul- | 
minated into a claim of exclusiveness by the Presidents. It was 


not until the era of President Cleveland that it was asserted as an 
absolute doctrine that the House had no right to adopt expressions 
of opinion for itself on foreign affairs or that the President of 
the United States, under: the Constitution, had the sole right to 
assume such prerogative. 

We could not pardon or condone that offense—we, who are Dem- 
ocrats, who believed in the construction of the Constitution as the | 
true Republican believes in it—who believe with Jefferson, aye, 
with Hamilton, that the perpetuity of our Republic depends upon 
observing “religiously”—I use the words of Mr. Hamilton—the | 
several functions, the different powers of the organization of gov- 
ernment se tely in order that one may not trespass upon the | 
functions of the other. This to prevent the limiting the diseretion 
of any Cappeteess of. the Government. by. another, or avoiding 
or controlling its authority. Said Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘Any invasion 
by one power upon the privileges of the other is an usurpation 
to be opposed as an advance of danger to freedom.” When the 
announcement came from President Cleveland’s Administration 
that he dared to speak for the Govermment without consult- 
ing Congress or hearkening to the voiceeither of the Senate or the 
House, it ed the students of free government. It struck 
them as a blow at constitutional government—as a step which was | 
in the direction of destroying every safeguard of liberty provided 
by the Constitution: as a stroke against the system of checks and 
balances which Mr. Lincoln and the Supreme Coart of the United | 
States had asserted as necessary to our republican government. 

And we have now in the person of the distinguished President 
of the United States a gentleman who impliedly admits himself a 
convert to this dangerous doctrine of arbitrary powers, and who 
has assumed. to express the views of this Government without | 
consulting the Government upon its views, and displaying an ut- 
ter indifference to its subsequent dissent from his: assumption. 
MayIask you, gentlemen of this Congréss, who is the Govern- 
ment? Are not. the people the Government? Are we not the 
people's ntatives? Are we not here as spokesmen of the 
views of Government? 

More than that, ask you, gentlemen, which of you know what 
views the honorable President of the United States has expressed 
as the views of this Government? Has he transmitted them to 
us? Has he sent us a word on the subject? Istherea man on this 
floor, barring one or two who are in his secret’ counsels, who can 
say what are the views which this honorable President has sub- 
mitted and which we will be called upon either to disapprove or 
to ? Does any gentleman here know what views the honor- 
able Executive has assumed to ex ? Are we notto know what 
or us by another; and are we to 


are our own views as expressed 
be charged with lack of patriotism for g to challenge these 
their nature? Is such the test of patriotism? 


views or 
, [am willing at any time to divorce myself from 





For one, 
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| cumstances; and what said he? 






= 


every party distinction and support and sustain the honorable 
Executive of the United States in any discharge of an American 
duty, And if he has me nym to the Queen Regent of Spain a 
view concerning this.awful disaster, this destruction of our noble 
ship, this murder of our gailant seamen, which should meet an 
American’s approval, it would not matter to me that those expres- 
sions came from a Republican President. He would not only 
have my hearty indorsement, but every effort that I combine or 
concentrate to exeente his wishes. [Applause.] But I deny to 
this honorable gentleman the inherent right of making an expres- 
sion to any government in my behalf without giving me either 
the opportunity to know what those expressions are or with- 
out afterwards informing me what he had done. I! am not his 
agent. Heisnot:my principal. I am not his subject. He is not 
my master. I am the agent and servant of ourcommon master— 
the American people. [Applause. } 


THE MESSAGE A PATCHWORK 


Mr. Speaker, I suspect that the President has fallen victim to 
that homely adage, ‘*too many cooks spoil the broth.” It is re- 
ported that his message was the work of a trinity—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs upon one view, Senator Edmunds upon another view, 
and Secretary Day upon the remaining phase. Whether all har- 
monized into one godhead I am unable to conclude; but certain 
it is that.one of these mosaic tilers of political literature has 
adopted verbatim the expression of a former President of the 
United’ States upon a similar subject without the virtue of 
research which would have developed the criticism by Congress 


| of the: phrase, and its subsequent abandonment. 


Mr: Speaker, I beg to recall the instence. It was when Presi- 
dent Adams, as Chief Executive of this nation, informed Con- 
gress, in 1826, that he had ‘“‘ expressed the views of the Govern- 
ment” to aconvention authorized to ho!d a congress at Panama 
respecting the South American commerce and the concern of 
those countries. Mr: Lowndes, of South Carolina; Mr. McDuffie, 
of South Carolina; Mr: Holmes, of Maine; Mr. McLean, and other 
gentlemen responded, with all deference and respect to the dis- 
tinguished Executive, and informed him that such an authoriza- 
tion was not within his constitutional power. Upon which at 
once a resolution was introduced in the House, and adopted, 
asking the President fo state the views that he had assumed in 
the high character of the President of the United States to submit 
to the Panama Congress as the “‘ views of the Government: ” and 


| also to state to the House by what constitutional authority he 


assumed to express such views. 
It was contended by Mr: Holmes, of Maine, that the Executive 


| was not called upon to answer; that it was the duty of the House 


to. proceed to say what the views of the Government were. At 
that stage of the proceedings Daniel Webster took the floor to dis- 
cuss the question as to the constitutional power and constitutional 
limitations of the Executive of the Government under such cir- 
I quote from the report of the 
action taken on that occasion, and a brief history of the facts 
leading up to the message of President Adams in i826, when he 
laid before Congress the question of the proposed representation 
of the United States at the Panama Congress, which had been 
calledatthe instanceof Bolivar. Idigresstostate, in the language 
of the report, the preceding conduct, anticipating Mr. Webster's 
statements. I first summon your attention to the attitude of Mr. 
McDuffie and that of Mr. Hamilton. 

The coalition against the Adams Administration, which coali- 
tion ultimately became the Jackson party, made its first great 
fight on this measure. It called forth long debates and great 


| excitement in the House of Representatives, because it was not 


an ordinary mission aud seemed to have far greater importance 
than any foreign relations previously under discussion. It was 
believed to be an attempt to make a confederation or league of ull 
the American countries, and thus to a certain extent merge the 
individuality of the United States. Thus Mr. McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, one of the leaders of the opposition, said (Annals of 
Congress, February 3, 1826,p. 1297) that it was— 

An assembly having all the federative characteristics of an Am; 
Council, fer: all who form a part of this congress will have t 
representatives of their respective governments ’ 


sion to suppose that our commissioners at Panama are intended to perform 
nothing more than the ordinary functions of foreign ministers. Sir, it isa 
most extraerdinary proposition to send ministers who are to posss . new 
character and to perform duties which never were and never ¢ ave 
been performed by agents of this country before 

The debates are far too long to be abstracted. 

The important debate in the House began upon a resolution 
introduced. by. Mr. Hamilton, of South Carolina, requesting the 
President to transmit the correspondence (not incompatible with 
the public interest to be communicated) relating to the Republics 
of Colombia, Mexico, and Central America, ‘‘ which has induced 
him to signify to this House that ministers on the part of the 
United States will be commissioned to join in those delibera- 


tions.” (January 31, 1826, p. 1208. 
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On February 22 Mr. McDuffie added the following (p. 1241): 

And, further, to communicate to this House all the information in the pos- 
session of the executive department relative to the objects which the Re- 
publics of the south propose to accomplish by the Congress of Panama, and 
the nature and substance of the instructions proposed to be given to the min- 
isters of the United States to that congress. 

Mr. Webster at once objected to the amendment as unprece- 
dented. Mr. Forsyth regarded the case as ‘‘ not an ordinary mat- 
ter of diplomatic intercourse to be regulated by ordinary means 
and in the ordinary manner,” because “‘ we become in fatt a part 
of this amphictyonic league,” but disliked the wording of the 
amendment (p. 1245). After considerable discussion Mr. Web- 
ster proposed a substitue, which asked (instead of the President’s 
instructions) ‘‘ with regard to what objects the agents of the 
United States are expected to take part in the deliberations of 
that congress.” 

* * * * = * = 

A call on a coordinate branch of the Government for information. It is 

upon the Executive, who is charged by the Constitution with the manage- 


ment of the foreign negotiations of the country. It has been confided to 
him, because it would have been unwise to have lodged it here at least. 


Mr. Webster said (p. 1281): 


But gentlemen say that they wish to see the instructions of our minis- 
ters; and what will they do with the document when they getit? Do they 
propose to amend, modify, strikeout, insert? Sir, if we propose this, we pro 
pose to take into our hands the executive powér of this Government. We 
transfer the treaty-making power from the President of the United States, 
where the Constitution has placed it, to the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture. Undoubtedly, under the responsibility of his situation,every member 
must decide for himseif, when an appropriation is asked to carry a treaty 
into effect. whether he will grant or withhold it. * * * But that is the 
extent of his agency and of his power as to a treaty proposed or “ade by the 
Executive. 

And when again he reached the piace of discussion of the func- 
tions of Congress and the Executive and the manner in which 
each a its views or the views of the Government this great 
Daniel Webster, who is justly considered authoritative on any 
question of constitutional power; and in that debate, when the 
enemies of the Administration strove to insert particular instruc- 
tions to the diplomatic agents sent to that congress, he clearly de- 
fined the limits of executive and Congressional authority in de- 
claring the policy and conducting the negotiations to effectuate it. 

On the 4th of April, 1826, he is reported to have said in the 
House of Representatives: 

He would ask two questions: First. Does not the Constitution vest the 
power of the Executive in the President? Second. Is not the giving of in- 
structions to ministers abroad an exercise of Executive power? hy should 
we take this responsibility on ourselves? He denied that the President had 
devolved, or could devolve, his own constitutional responsibility, or any part 
of it,on this House. The President had sent this subject to the House for its 
concurrence by voting the necessary apprepeimian. Beyond this the House 
was not called on to act. We might refuse the appropriation if we saw fit, 


but we had not the power to make our vofe conditional, and to attach instrue- 
tions to it. 


There was a way, indeed, in which this House might express its opinion in 
regard to foreign politics. That is by resolution. e agreed entirely with 
the gentleman that, if the House were of opinion that a wrong course was 
given to our foreign relations, it onght to say so, and say so by some measure 
that should affect the whole, and not a part of our diplomatic intercourse. 
It ought to control all missions, and not one only. 

Here was the extremest view of one who held that the highest 
power resided in the President, yet in stating its limits went to 
the border line of the President’s power. Admitted it is, that it 
is for the House to express by resolution its views, or sense, on the 
foreign affairs. Can this Houseso act? Whatcanwesay? Will 
not anything we do in this regard be in conflict with the Presi- 
dent? Would not confusion follow—possibly embarrassment? 
Who can say whether we would conflict or not? Who can say if 
our course would be in harmony or not? None of us. Why, 
because none of us know what “views” of ours even the Presi- 
dent has expressed forus. Fearing, or hesitating out of the neces- 
sity for unity, to be at variance with our Executive, we are 
forced by his indifference to the Representatives to be silent and 
thus violate or fail in our duty. Thisresult shows the condition to 
be wrong and demonstrates the injustice of the Executive's atti- 
tude to Congress. It must be observed that the question in the 
time of Webster and President Adams, and the distinguished 
gentlemen whose names I have mentioned, was raised as to vest- 
ing in the President of the United States the constitutional power 
to perf:rm the function he had undertaken. They were all 
determined against him. 

Yet here these precedents are violated. the Constitution over- 
ridden and set at naught, and the prerogatives and powers of 
Congress are assumed by the Chief Executive of the nation with- 
out excuse or subsequent justification. Sadder yet to observe, 
gentlemen, when one of your body sought to call the matter to 
the attention of the House by resolution, the resolution is ignored, 
and a second violation of the same constitutional powers came 
shortly afterwards when we have the President's request that this 
body shall abdicate its constitutional functions in controlling the 
Army and Navy of the United States and yield up that power to 
the Executive for such use as in his judgment and discretion he 
may subsequently adjudge to be proper, and without submitting 





precaution arly reason for the action assigned, or 


as a necessary 

what justification, if any there be, for the request submitted; 
nor are we informed as to what uses are to be made of the power 
thus sought to be conferred. 


THE DEMAND FOR WAR PREROGATIVES. 


What has the President asked fow Has there ever been a de- 


mand by the President, in compliance with the wish of the people, 


for the freedom of Cuba? Notat all. This is admitted, though 
the people and their representatives were indulging that belief all 


along and were not dispelled until the diplomatic correspondence, 


which was forced into divulgence, came to light. Then why the 


resort to force of death to accomplish what with peace has never 


been sought? Where is any official demand by our Government 
and any Official refusal of Spain made to us of the freedom of the 
Cubans? Nowhere. None ever sought by us; none ever denied to 
us. Then what are the particular things the Army and Navy are 
to do? What demands are they to enforce? What principle, so 
far denied, are they to establish by arms? This Congress declares 
war. The President is commander only after such declaration. 
In timesof non-action he is but a civil head of its business organi- 
zation. But are we to renounce control of their movements, ad- 
journ that no further supervision of their conduct of the cause, of 
their commanders, is to be exercised by Congress? That this is the 
object of the request none can truthfully deny. That it should 
fail no true American citizen will ute. Upon whatauthority 
of the Constitution or law does the ident arrogate such de- 
mands? What are his expressed constitutional functions? I 
quote from the elaborate argument of Senator Bacon of Georgia 
concerning a parullel situation respecting the President's power: 

If this power is vested by the Constitution in the Executive it is an unlim- 
ited power. There is no escape from that tion. There are in such 
case no bo set within which he is autho: to act and beyond which he 


can not go. ere is in such case no other er in the Government which 
can either command or stay his action. scope of his is with- 
out limit, and his single is absolute law. What he refuses to do no other 
power in the Government can do or compel him to do. What he does no 


other power in the Government can oppose rs His uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable action in the exercise of an of the highest 


sovereignty 
of the Government—one which, so far as the action of this powerful Govern- 
ment can affect it, alters the map of the world, and 
this Government to other governmente—one which may in st probability 
involve it in war—such an action, within his sole power, is final, without 
appeal and without power of reversal! 

Is not the final analysis but the result here stated? Will any 
man on this floor or elsewhere, if an American,.contend for such 
powers in the President? 

We must, therefore, examine to see whether there is an inherent 
power in the President essential to the = execution of any 

rticular function specifically devolved by the Constitution upon 

im. There are but three = conferred by the Constitution 
upon the President which relate to foreign les or governments. 

The first of these powers, which is found in the second section 
of the second article, is that— 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senate present concur. 

The second of these powers is found in the same section of the 
Constitution, and provides: 

And he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 

It is true of this provision, as it is of the preceding, that all 
power granted by it is shared by both the Senate and the Execu- 
tive, and any inherent power arising under either provision must 
necessarily belong to both the executive and the Senate, and does 
not belong to either exclusively. 

I do not understazd that the exclusive power of recognition is 
claimed for the Executive under either of these provisions, and I 
only cite them in order that every line in the Constitution relating 
to any connection of the President with foreign affairs may be 
brought within the scope of this examination. 

The third and only remaining power relating to foreign govérn- 
ments or peoples which the Constitution confers upon the Presi- 
—_ is in the third section of the second article, which is as fol- 

ows: 

He shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers. 

Upon this slender grant, this single line, imposing the duty of 
a ceremonial, is attempted to be rested this vast power with its 
far-reaching consequences, the exercise of which must be con- 
ceded by all to be one of the highest attributes of sovereignty. 
There is no legitimate construction of this clause which will sus- 
tain this conclusion. ; 

There can be no question that the design of the Constitution is 
that the Executive shall be the medium of official intercourse be- 
tween this Government and those of foreign nations, The con- 
ferring of the power to initiate the making of treaties evidences 
sufficiently that design. The imposition of the duty to receive 
ambassadors and ministers is further evidence of it. 

By no legitimate construction can the imposition by the Consti- 
tution of the duty to receive ambassadors and ministers carry 
with it such inherent power as makes the President the arbitrary 



















and absolute controller of the relations between this Govern- 
ment and all foreign governments, the making of treaties aléne 


2 ted. 
“Certainly nothing herein gives him any indirect authority, 
far less absolute authorization, the right to speak for the Govern- 


ent in matters particularly resting with the people, and in 
which their will is alone the legitimate view. They express their 
own views through us. The Present conveys these expressions— 
nothing more. An assumption of anything to the contrary is an 
unconstitutional usurpation. 
Such demand for control of the law-making | gee and of the 
eople’s navy and army made by the Queen of England would 
have created consternation in the House of Commons; such would 
have driven the Landtag of Germany in revolt against their 
Emperor, and in France created a riot in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In none of these Governments under their form could such 
powers be asserted by their chief head without creating a revolf. 
Surely in our Republic we can not give our assent to such pre- 
osterous assertion or kingly prerogative. In the words of a 
Vistinguished Senator, in answer to the proposition claiming sole 
power in the President to recognize foreign countries: 


Those who claim that this power rests exclusively in the Executive must 
follow their ment to its final results, and they can not escape the con- 


clusion that if contention is correct no monarch in the day 


and unlimited rule ever wielded more absolute and unquestioned power than 
does the President of the United States in this regard. I will add that there 
is not on earth to-day a constitutional monarch who personally wields such 
power; not one. 

Then we shout the alarm lest in habiliments of our servant one 
cometh as king and master to rear a temporal kingdom in dis- 
guise of a republic, and beat down with his authority the free 
will of the free people. If liberty must be ours—liberty in gov- 
ernment as well as in life—we must pay the price in the “Eternal 
vigilance which is the price of liberty. 

RECOGNITION OF INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. 

Nothing has occurred in late days making the necessity for 
vigilance by Con so apparent as the new-made announce- 
ment by the President that he alone should have the right to rec- 
ognize the independence of the Republic of Cuba; that any assump- 
tion by Congress to so recognize he, this President, will regard as 
an usurpation of his exclusife privilege, and in violation of his 
rights, and that he will either veto or ignore such Congressional 
action. Upon what authority can the honorable Executive as- 
sume such autocratic privilege? 

Mr. Speaker, this assumption by the Chief Executive is another 
evidence of the dangerous growth of power on the hands of the 
few powerful, It is the announcement of want of or refusal of 
confidence in the people. It is the multiplying invasion upon the 
provinces of the people to control their own affairs. It is in the 
face and in violation of the settled policy of thisGovernment, to act 
through its Congress and not through any executive official. This 
assumption by the President was the one pretended by his prede- 
cessor, and condemned by the present Chief Magistrate when he 
was in Congress and while a ae citizen of the Republic of 
the United States. It was bitterly assailed by the now Chief 
Magistrate’s party, allies, and friends, when it was asserted by 
President Cleveland and Secretary of State Olney. Senator Cam- 
eron, Republican of Pennsylvania, reported against it. Mr. Hitt, 
of foreign affairs—now chairman of the Committee (Republican) — 
spoke against such. Yet when these men are in power they feed 
and fatten upon the same feast they once condemned as a tender 
of poison to the Republican institutions. 

IT 18 AGAINST PRECEDENTS. 

Familiar to the scholars of ancient history is the incident of the 
revolt of Rome and subsequent subjugation of Greece (146 B. C.), 
and the following conquest of Trans-AlpineGaul and Asia. Spain 
sought to interfere; she did so by proclamation of her armies, re- 
fusing toaidRome. But she was unable to maintain her position 
of neutrality. Rome turned upon her in 133 B. C., and she be- 
came a Roman province. From this, Plutarch informs us, arose 
the first declaration, in any government of letters, of the essential 
corollary that to extend neutrality implies the power to enforce 
it—to meet war with war—otherwise the intermeddling nation 

mes the a r to the extent of inviting assault upon her 
dominions by the success of one of the contending forces. 

Vattel, on the law of nations, repeats this as a rule enforced 
through the demands of the conditions of war. Pothier reaffirms 
it. The late Acting Secretary of State Wharton, succeeding the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, leaves this announcement of text doctrine 
among the established seven rules laid down in his own work on 
international law. 

HIGH PRECEDENTS. 


Being myself Democratic in political affiliations, I am at once 
committed to the doctrine that all power should be exercised only 
a thos to whom it is directly given and held. And I now point 

ew 
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tained the 
by the President of the United States and his ‘‘ efficient majority” 
in the House has been acknowledged when not actually repudi- 
ated. 


Br 


has been upheld, and the one assumed 


itfon I ur 


The Executive is authorized to reeeive ambassadors and other 


public ministefs—this is more in the matter of dignity than au- 
thor#y—that it should be arranged in this manner to avoid the 
necessity of convening the Legislature upon every arrival of a 
foreign minister. 
view subsequently to the adoption of the Constitution; but it was 
because, as he said, he admired the British form of government 
and looked upon it as a model. 


It is true he made some modification of this 


Madison, in his letters of Helvidius, referring to the clausesin 


Article I of the Constitution: 


Ail legislative poweraherein granted shall be vested in # Congress of the 
states. 


United Sta 


And in Article II: 


Sen smaaatiae power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
er’ 


Says: 


As to the last clause, nothing more was intended than the providing fora 


particular mode of communication by pointing out the power of the govern- 


ment, most proper for the examining of credentials ang authenticating their 
titles to the jivieees annexed. * * It would Ve highly improper to 
magnify the function into an immediate prerogative, * * to permit as 
a consequence the putting of the United States in the condition to become 
an associate in war or denying the legislature all the obligations of declaring 
war. 

Mr. Rawle, in his commentaries on the Constitution in the early 
days, construed this same section, under which those of contrary 
opinion to myself justify their conclusions, as follows: 

The power of receiving ambassadors carries with it the right of judging, in 
the case of revolutions, whether a new ruler should be recognized. * * * 
The legislature indeed possesses a superior power, and may declare its dis- 
sent from the executive recognition or refusal. 

SOUTH AMERICAN RECOGNITIONS. 

These distinctions seem to have been in the mind of President 
Monroe. In 1821, Congress having before it the fact that the prov- 
inces of Venezuela and New Grenada—Peru came in also after 
the capitulation of Lima in June—had joined in a ‘‘ League of 
Liberty” and were seeking recognition against Spain, we find 
President Monroe recommending an appropriation to establish 
‘foreign intercourse” with these nations, and submitting the 
matter to Congress as its privilege. 

The resolution suggested by the President passed—observe the 
coincidence with a very recent episode—by a vote of 159 to 1. 
Garnet, of Virginia, the undaunted Simpson of that day, was the 
sole objector. A motion being then made that Congress recog- 
nize the neutrality and autonomy of these new nations, Speaker 
Barbour ruled this not in order; but later, on February 10, 1821, 
Mr. Clay renewed his motion that the House of Representatives 
recognize the governments and extend them the recognition of 
independence and neutrality. With some immaterial amemi- 
ments, the resolution was adopted. 

When acommittee waited upon President Monroe and informed 
him of this action he is reported to have said ‘‘ that such was the 
authority of Congress,” and admitted its propriety. And Profes- 
sor Schouler informs us that he was so anxious that the action 
be unanimous in the House that he sent for Mr. Garnett to have 
him withdraw his objections, though from the report in ‘‘ Nile’s 
Register” we learn that the request was unavailing. 

Mr. Canning, then at the head of the ministry in England, in a 
letter addressed to Rush in 1822, while denying that the course 

ursued here would have been proper under British law and prece- 
Santee, admitted that it was justified by the intent of our Consti- 
tution and the spirit of our form of government. 

RECOGNIZING TEXAS. 

Following this was the affair of Texas. It was the House which, 
on July 4, 1836, adopted a resolution declaring ‘‘ A state of inde- 
pendence” for Texas; and on December 2, 1836, President Jackson 
expressed to Congress officially his opinion that— 

The power to recognize and accord neutrality to a contending nation was 
coextensive with a power to declare war. 

This, he said— 

Was limited to the Congress, and in the Constitution nowhere delegated to 
the Executive. 

Jackson subsequently construed his own powers as being limited 
to the suggestions of a treaty and the appointment of ambassa- 
dors. @ appointed “Waddy” Thompson, of South Carolina, 
minister. The preamble to the resolution upon the authority of 
which Jackson acted recited: 

That it should be left to the decision of Congress as to what cor 
be taken respecting foreign contending nations 

This latter view, as expressed, was in complete harmony with 
the expressions of John Marshall and John Jay respecting the 
attitude we should have borne toward France during the Revolu- 


irse should 


nts, sufficient to show that where the views of | tion. Upon their views was predicated the announcement by the 
believers in a real democracy have been expressed or have ob- | Supreme Court of the United States in what is known as the 
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‘prize case” (2 Black; opinion by Judge Grier). The court, re- 
ferring to Article II of the Constitution, vesting power in the 
President, and Articles I and III, vesting power in. Congress, said: 

Congress alone has the power to declare a national or foreign war. * * * 
The Constitution eonfers on the President the whole exeentive power, * * * 
which is to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. He no power 
to initiate or declare a war either against a foreign nation or domestic state. 


LINCOLN AND SEWARD, GRANT AND WEBSTER. 

President Lincoln in 1862, upon the advice of his Attorney-Gen- 
eral,and alsoof his Secretary of State, William H. Seward—vener- 
abile nomen—admitted thatit was the privilege of Congressto enact 
that he recognize the Republics of Haiti and Liberia. Lincoln 
signed the act on July 5, 1862, in nowise disapproving any part of 
it, though he did not appoint ambassadors. Conditions then 
existing in our own country account for this omission. 

More lately President Grant announced to Congress, concernin 
the policy to be pursued toward Santo Domingo, that he advocated 
the general views on the subject of recognition announced by 
Webster. 

Could these views of Webster float back to us from the sacred 
shades of Marshfield with thesame potency with which they leaped 
from the tongue of the great orator, the country would be wiser 
and statesmen again more thoughtful. The declaration referred 
to was made on the floor of the House on April 4, 1826. Ithad been 
assumed by some that only the Executive could assert our neu- 
trality between Greece and her perennial persecutor, Turkey. 
Said Mr. Webster, as quoted by President Grant: 


First, does not the Constitution vest the power of the Executive in the 
President? Is not the giving of instructions to ambassadors the exercising 
of that power? Second, can not this. House express its order in regard to 
foreign politics? Andif the House have an opinion as to what course should 
be prescribed as to a foreign policy, or whether one asserted to be right or 
wrong, has it not the right to so express itself by the methods prescribed— 
that is, by resolutions? 


OPINIONS OF DAVIS AND BLAINE. 

It will be recalled that Winter Davis, in his report in 1864 on 
the concurrent resolutions of Senator Sumner respecting inter- 
vention, mediation of or the recognition of forei governments, 
together with the assertion of neutrality, allegedthat Congress had 
a right to take the course it deemed wise, and that the Napoleonic 
dynasty had no right to insist what such course should be, nor 
was it in its power to defy it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in connection with 
this subject-matter, has said: 

The questions which respect the right of a foreign country or a part of it 
which is contending for independence belong more properly to those who can 
declare what the law shall be and who can place the nation in such position 
with respect to foreign powers as to their judgment shall be wise, rather 
o> the tribunal which has only the duty of executing the law so de- 

A reference to the late James G. Blaine in this place. would, it 
seems to me, have the virtue of propriety. In his letter of instruc- 
tions to Minister Egan respeeting the recognition of the revolu- 
tionists or congressional party in Chile, he said: 

There is no power which authorizes us (or you) to do any act looking to 
the recognition of the combatants until Congress should empower the Pres- 
ident sotoact * * * at which time you will be duly informed. 

It should be recalled that such views were combated by the 
friends of the President, and itis assumed that such differences 
of opinion led to the breach between President. Harrison and his 
Secretary of State, subsequently culminating in their rivalry for 
the Presidential nomination in the Minneapolis convention. 

THE SUPREME COURT ITSELF. 

Our Government being so young, its precedents are naturally 
limited; but as our people seem inclined to show great deference 
to the Supreme Court of the United States and its construction of 
our Constitution, I advert finally to the case of Jones against The 
United States (137 U.S., 212), where it is said: 

Who is the sovereign de jure or de facto of a territory is but.a political 
question, the determination of which, by the legislative and executive de- 
partments * * * binds the subjects of a government. 

In the later case of the Three Friends this assertion is repeated, 
and the court urges that the Executive is limited to the execution 
of the laws, saying: 

The political department of a government is contradistinguished from the 
legislative, the latter having proper and suitable jurisdiction of the subject- 
matter of the recognition of governments. 

T do not quote the whole paragraph, but give the substance. 

The decision in the Jtata case by the same court is but another 
assertion of this doctrine. Both the political and judicial views 
are drawn from the enunciations in the case of Nueva Anna, pro- 
mulgated as early as 1821. For reference to the latter case I Nes 
to render my acknowledgments to Senator Daniel of Virginia; 
and here likewise I would express my great appreciation of his 
public indorsement, in his able and exhaustive —_ in the 
Senate of views set forth by me on the floor of the House. 

MONROE AND THE HISTORIANS. 

The message of President Monroe of 1823 laid down the doc- 

trine that the policy of this country must be to recognize the 





government we find—the de facto government—and Halleck, in 
his Commentaries upon our system, in connection with interna. 
tional law, says: 

The duty of such recognition lies with the legislative and executive. 

This proves that the conjunctive relation has been the highest 
under our Constitution that the Executive can justly pretend or 
claim—no exclusive right, no Presidential perogative. 

All precedents and events of the past demonstrate that the at- 
tempt to usurp or supplant the people must lead to despotism or 
anarchy—we must have neither. 





Cuban Independence, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Iy THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 13, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the majority and minority reports 
of the Committee. on Foreign Affairs on the joint resolution authorizing 
intervention in Cuban affairs— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. Spzaker: I thank the Honse for its courtesy. This is a 
contest between the civilization of the nineteenth century and 
the barbarism and ferocity of the Dark Ages—a contest between 
liberty and despotism. Upon this simple issue I unhesitatingly 
declare myself for freedom and for the complete extinction of 
Spanish sovereignty on the Island of Cuba. 

The resolution under consideration, offered by the majority of 
the Committee on Fo Affairs, demands immediate interven- 
tion to stop the war in Cuba, to the end that a stable and inde- 

ndent government may be establighed there. I quote its exact 

anguage: 

Whereas the Government of Spain for three years past has been waging 
war on the Island of Cuba against a revolution by the inhabitants thereof, 
without making any substantial progress toward the suppression of said 
revolution, and has conducted the warfare in a manner contrary to the laws 
of nations, by methods inhuman and uncivilized, causing the death by starva- 
tion of more than 200,000 innocent noncombatants, the victims being for the 
most part helpless women and children, inflicting intolerable injury to the 
commercial interests of the United States, involving the destruction of the 
lives and peoverty of many of our citizens, entail the expenditure of 

n n 


millions of money in patrolling our coasts and policing the high seas in order 
to maintain our neutrality; and 


Whereas. this.long series of losses, injuries, and burdens for which Spain is 
responsible has culminated in the destruction of the United States battle s ship 
Maine in the harbor of Havana and in the death of 260 of our seamen: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby authorized and 
directed to intervene at once to stop the war in Cuba, totheend and with the 

rpose of securing permanent peace and order there and establishing by tho 
Pree action of the ple thereof a stable and independent government of their 
own in the Island of Cuba, and the.President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to use the land and naval forces of the United States to execute the 
purpose of this resolution. 

The substitute of the minority recognizes the existing Cuban 
Republic: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the United States Government hereby 
recognizes the independence of the Republic of Cuba. 

Sxc. 2. That, moved thereto by many considerations of humanity, of inter- 
est, and of provocation, among which are the deliberate mooring of our bat- 
tle ship, the Maine, over a submarine mine and its destruction in the harbor 
of Havana, the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, directed 
to er er ods ts aes — — souencet the coche States in aid- 
ing the o m™m in the inde lence here ized. 

bac. 3. That the President of the United States is hereby T sthowined and 
directed to extend immediate relief to the starving people of Cuba. 

By the terms of the majority resolution the President is ‘‘au- 
thorized and empowered” to use the land and naval forces ‘to 
execute the a of the resolution,” while the minority substi- 
tute “directs” President to “employ immediately” the land 
and naval forces to uphold the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba. Upon both sides of this Chamber there is coneurrence in 
the opinion that action is now a necessity. The futility of diplo- 
macy has been demonstrated. The great throbbing heart of the 
nation beats r msive to the demand that the murder of our 
naval heroes in Havana Harbor by Spanish treach shall be 
— Our patriotic people will never consent to arbitrate the 
awful tragedy of the Maine. Such a wound to the national honor 
can not thus 
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a and hell on earth in Cuba under the barous war- 
are of Spain is repeated in the self-same horrified tone, though in 
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different tongues, by the whole civilized world. It is so 
in its horrors eon stands 
its details would put the Comanches. é a 
blush. The atrocities of Spain are the most iniquitous in ; 
They the conscience of humanity, and the Christian world 
unites in the demand the expulsion of Spanish power from 
Suba. 
’ From this fundamental proposition there is no dissent here, 
whatever may be the attitude of the ee ae spirit 
elsewhere. ravening Spanish tiger must be driven to its na- 
tive jungle across the seas. 

HOW SHALL CUBA BE GOVERNED? 


Mr. Speaker, how shall Cuba be governed? There are only 
three propositions to be considered in this connection: First, the 
United States may enter “a a policy of conquest and annexa- 
tion of the island; second, the United States can assist in the es- 
tablishment of an independent republic in Cuba by and for the 
« people of Cuba,” without r izing the present Republic of 
Cuba as a political entity; third, United States can recognize 
and assure the stability of the present Republic of Cuba. 

As to the first proposition of conquest and annexation, no 
American citizen asks or desires it. On the contrary, everyone 
disclaims and denounces it. It would put this ae to o 
shame before thenations of the world. It would brand this Re- 
public with the stigma of dishonor. 

I may remark, in passing, that if the counsels entertained else- 
where than in the halls of Congress were followed, Spain might be 
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we here declare—is there anyone here who will declare—that they 
have suffered and died in vain? 


No, a thousand times no! 


They never fail who die 
In‘a great cause: the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung tocity gates and castle walls— 
But still their twalksabroad. Though years 
, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
o wer all others, and cx —~— 
The world at last to freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, the Cuban patriots bave marched and fought and 
died egg feo liberty and self-government might be established 
in Cuba. ough hundreds of thousands of their people have per- 
ished, yet they have fought on, against fearful odds, their grim 
faces set to the foe, with a constancy and a self-abnegation that 
excite our unqualified admiration. If ever a people have earned 
freedom, the Cubans have earned it, and this great Gavernment 
of the United States should set the seal of its approval and bless- 
ing upon their efforts by recognizing the existing Cuban govern- 
ment. 

Through weary years of intense toil, hardship, starvation, and 
destruction, Gomez has led his people through the wilderness. 
And now shal! it be said, after he has guided them to the Mount 
of Pisgah, that this mighty Republic, the hope of the world and 
the exemplar of human liberty, shall deny him the right to lead 
still his battle-scarred army of freedom as it enters the promised 
land of peace, happiness, and self-government? God forbid! Let 



























American patriotism forbid. Before this House adjourns to-day, 
let us rise to the height of this great occasion, and of our own duty 
| and opportunity, by adopting the proposition to declare Cuban 
om and to recognize the Cuban Republic. Sir, let us deal 


permitted to continue in control of Cuba with her odious power | 
masked behind the so-called Canadian scheme—one of the various 

schemes of *‘autonomy ”that have been proposed—and her banner 
of blood and gold still flaunting offense in the eyes of mankind. | f 








Indeed, I fear the so-called ‘‘ stable government” and armistice 
suggested by the President would be but a fence behind which a last 
desperate Spanish attempt to retain control of Cuba might be put 
into execution, and the Spanisk-Cuban bonded debt of $400,000,000 
saddled upon the Cuban people as the price of their apparent lib- 
erty. But, sir, the American people can not be deceived in this, 
and they will be content with nothing less than free and inde- 
pendent Cuba, They are not in aceord with the President in his 
opposition to the recognition of the Cuban Republic. Its recog- 
nition would relieve the Cubans of any liability for the Spanish 
bonded debt. 

This brings me to the proposition of the majority, contemplat- 
ing the independence of the *‘ people of Cuba” after intervention. 
But, Mr. Speaker, why ignore the existing Cuban Republic? Let 
me quote from the report on the minority resolution, prepared by 
my colleague, Mr. CLARK: 


The government which the Cubans have established has all the forms of 
a republic, and is a republic in fact. based on manhood suffrage, with legisla- 
tive and exeeutive departments in full ration, and with a judicial depart- 
ment co far perfect as the exigencies of situation permit. 

They levy and collect taxes, disburse —— sumsof money, conduct a postal 
system, 1 an army of 30,000 men the field, have defended them- 
selves successfully against 225,000 Spanish soldiers, 135,000 of whom are in 
hospitals or in their ves, and are now in undisputed possession of three- 
fourths of the . Outside her picket lines Spain possesses not one foot 
of Seeeeina Ga a — —- non ew ee my i the 
insurgen who will co y parti e in the republican govern- 
ment as soon as the Spaniards evacuate inland. 2. +S 

We urge the unequivecal recognition of the independence of the Cuban 
Republic, because the Cuban patriots merit such recognition by their valor 
and prowess in arms: recegnition is the ae. honest, courageous, 
manly course, and will remove from the minds of men any suspicion that 
we are preparing to w a war of conquest and to annex the island from 
motives of sordid stabil ar asthe beginning of a policy of imperial aggran- 
dizement. We urge the ition of the existing republic because, under 
international law, only an ex government can be pogeguennd, and _ be- 
cause by ing the present republic we lift from the minds of the Cuban 
patriots the fear that we will force upon them a government which they do 
hot want; we urge it because without such recognition, in the event of war 
between Spain and the American Republic, it would be a war t Cuba 
also, for until the recognition of her independence she is, in the contem- 
plation of international law, still a part of Spain. 

Re the independence of their republic will give the Cubans credit 
among the nations of the earth, thereby them to use all their re- 
sources to the utmost, and will influence men of other countries to reenforce 
the Cubans with the assurance that they will be as soldiers and will 
hot be hanged as traitors, filibusters, ar pirates in the event of capture. 


RECOGNIZE THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 

er, why 
Have the 

battlefields their ptvetend valor in arms and th 


Yes, Mr. 
roic followers? 


otism of 
heart? Haye they not, during three long mi e years of 
bloody strife with the oppressor, well and fairly earned r per- 
fect freedom? Have not their good swords flashed unceasingly 
in the burning sunlight of the tropics, that they might dedicate a 
government to the sovereignty of the and to the equality 
of all men? Have they not co the heat and bur- 


den of the day? Have they not s 

Have not their kindred fallen pe in 
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because of their attachment to the cause of Cuba Libre? 
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justly by the Cuban patriots, and the future will show that we have 
dealt wisely. 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time. 


Reorganization of the Army. 


SPEECH 


or 


ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 9253) for the better organization of the line of the Army of 
the United States. 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill before us has a very captivating title. 
It is called a bill for the better organization of the Army of the 
United States. Is our Army badly organized? We have had the 
valuable experience of the civil war, conducted by very large 
armies on a gigantic scale, with many combats, marches, sieges, 
invasions—everything that can possibly test the merits of a sys- 
tem and expose its defects, if defects there can be found. 

Remember, sir, that the armies of the United States in that 
struggle were organized, directed, and led by Regular Army offi- 
cers—West Point graduates—such as Halleck, McClellan, Buell, 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. General Scott, who effected the 
preliminary organization in 1861 and submitted a plan of offensive 
operations for the United States Government, was one of the 
great captains of history. He was the great leader of the Mexican 
war. After the civil war closed in 1865 General Grant became 
the General of the Army. Hewas succeeded in this office by Gen- 
eral Sherman, and later by General Sheridan. 

All these officers won high distinction. Which one of them, I 
ask, has suggested as a military neceseity—not a mere recom- 
mendation—a reorganization of the Army ou the lines proposed, 
or complained of the existing Army organization as seriously, 
fatally defective? Canitbe true that Grant, Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan were all incapable of seeing that the organization of the 
Regular Army was radically defective? Yet such is the logical 
inference if this bill be deemed necessary. I can not believe that 
these distinguished men were so ignorant of their functions as 
this bill implies. If Grant had favored this system while Presi- 
dent or General of the Army it would have been adopted beyond 
a doubt. , 

Isay nothing of the organization of the Confederate armies, 
whose deeds were the wonder of the world. Their skillful leaders, 
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largely West Point men, where have they, in their reports or nar- 
ratives of the war, suggested the necessity of such organization 
as the one proposed? 

Is it not safe to say that a system which has stood the test of 
many years’ experience and of the great civil war ought to be 
allowed to stand, at least until experience shall demonstrate its 
inefficiency and until there shall be fair opportunity to consider 
the matter? I object to all this haste as needless. 

Of course, I do not wish # to be tnderstood that I oppose or refer 
to the proposed tactical change to authorize the castembeedion of 
the Army on the basis of three battalions. We must keep pace 
with military science and progress, and I cordially indorse that 
feature of the bill. It is the subversion of the volynteer system, 
the prop%ed disregard of the methods by which we have so often 
gloriously achieved brilliant success over our enemies, I can not 
indorse. 

NO PREFERENCE OF REGULARS OVER VOLUNTEERS. 

But thefe are more serious objections to the bill than this. It 
looks, beyond a doubt, to a large increase of the Regular Army in 
case of war, and a preference for regulars over volunteers. It is 
true that this increase of the Regular Army to 100,000 mén is 
stipulated to take effect only when war has been declared or recog- 
nized as existing; but the question arises, Why is it necessary to 
provide now for regulars and not for volunteer troops? If your 
regulars are to be enlisted only when war actually arises, they 
will not and they can not be drilled and disciplined so as to fit 
them for service any faster than volunteers, e have drill mas- 
ters in officers of the late war in great numbers. 

The average American is easily made into a soldier, especially 
the intelligent citizen, who, inspired by patriotism, rushes to the 
front to defend his country. eis usually a far superior man to 
the men who enlist for the Regular Army. Heis not a mercenary. 
Compare your regular soldiers with the men who make up our 
volunteer forces and the National Guard of the United States. The 
personnel of the latter is greatly better. The volunteer is usually 
familiar with weapons. The regular who enlists probably has in 
many cases never handled a weapon. 

I assert that you can obtain volunteers of the highest quality 
far more rapidly than you can regular troops in case of real war, 
and that you will obtain a far better class of mem who can soon be 
fashioned into soldiers equal to any the world has ever seen. I 
would suggest that the soldiers of the late war on both sides now 
able to perform duty would greatly prefer service in a volunteer 
force toanenlistmentinthe Regular Army. Inthe former service 
they would bave a chance to obtain commissions and achieve per- 
sonal distinction. In the regular service they would stand no 
chance, or very little, of rising. Can you have a doubt, sir, as 
to which branch of the service they would offer their valuable 
services? 

Look at the history of the American volunteer force, and where 
will you find anything more brilliant and effective? From the 
fatal day of Braddock’s defeat. when a little force of Virginia 
provincials saved a routed and defeated force of British regular 
troops from massacre, down to every Indian war of our entire 
history—and I need not say they are very numerous—the volun- 
teer forces have been by far the most efficient. 

Take the war of 1812. The great, crowning victory of that 
war, at New Orleans, was won by the volunteer forces of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, led by Andrew Jackson, a vol- 
unteer general, one of the greatest in history. 

Look at the war with Mexico. At least three-fourths of our 
troops in that war were volunteers. The men who won the vic- 
tories of Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Mo- 
lino del Rey, the men who stormed Chapultepec and the City of 
Mexico, were mainly vclunteersand led by their own officers. In 
the deadly race for entry into the City of Mexico it was the vol- 
unteers under Quitman, of Mississippi, who outdid the regulars 
under North and made the first entry into the city at the Garita 
Belen. It happened more than once in the Mexican war that our 
volunteers won victory because they did not know when they 
were whipped. If their flank was turned or their rear reached by 
the foe, they simply fought on and whipped the fight. 

Sir, it is not necessary for me to repeat the history of the late 
war. Regular troops cut no figure init. On the Confederate side 
a small force of regulars was provided for by law before the issue 
of arms actually began, but few or no troops were enlisted. The 
volunteer was everywhere and did everything on both sides. 

Is the omergency any greater to-day than it was 1861 to both 
sides? Are we going to be invaded? if so, by whom? Certainly 
not by Spain. She can only do her best—poor enough it will be— 
to maintain her hold on Cuba, Our country stands no more dan- 
ger of invasion by Spain than by the planet Jupiter. If we were 
fighting a powerful adversary, remember that we have now 25,000 
regulars, 120,000 in our National Guard, to say nothing of the 
hundreds of thousands of brave men who would volunteer. It 
would be an easy matter to transport 20,000, aye, 50,000, troops to 
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ay exposed point on our Atlantic or Gulf coast in forty-eight 
ours. 


But, sir, while invasion is not possible ot dreaded by any rational 
man, it mp b@come necessary, I admit, to send a force to 
the Islantl of Cuba to — that island. For this purpose you 
can get the best of volufiteers as quickly as you can secure your 
yegulars under this bill. Calling them “regulars” will not hasten 
their movements or quivken their drill or a ent their courage. 
A force of 25,000 to 50,000 volunteers added to a small force of 
regulars would soon drive the Spanish force from the island. 

VOLUNTEERS THE SAFEGUARD OF THE NATION 

I observe further that in all ee naval operations rather 
than military will soon settle the question of Cuba. 1 speak upon 
the iden of a war being imminent. It may —— be averted, 
but the imminene of war is the sole pretext for rushing this bill 
through Congress. The gener of the country is for volunteers 
when we get into deep water. Our people have always been jeal- 
ous of large standing armies from 1776 until nqw. I am aware 
that there is a class of persons of late days who desire a strong 
military government and al standing army; but I adhere to 
the instincts of liberty and the wise traditions of the Democratic 
party, which knows how to combine a just regard for national 

onor and securfty with a proper devotion to the eg neeetion 
which are the crowning glory of the American Constitution. 
[ Applause. ] 


Cost of Armor for Naval Vessels. 





SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 1, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9378) making app: tions 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1809, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHaArrMAN: This bill carries an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of about 10,000 tons of armor plate for three battle ships, 
now completed to a point when it is necessary to provide for their 
armor, at an average price of about $400 per ton. 

The consideration of this question is no new one; this appro- 

riation has been defeated at least four times in this and the last 

ngress. I have always opposed it, because I felt that the price 
demanded by the corporations that manufacture the armor was 
an excessive one; but in view of the fact that a war cloud is hov- 
ering over the country and that we may shortly need these battle 
ships to defend our ports and uphold the honor of our I feel 
constrained to vote for the appropriation, notwithstanding the 
fact that the price demanded from the Government is an excessive 
one. 

The amendment I have offered to the present bill looks to the 
future and not tothe present. It provides for the erection by the 
Government of an armor-plate oe that will be entirely under 
our control, and when this is built it will no longer leave the 
Government at the mercy of the corporations who are now de- 
manding from the Government a price for armor plate that I do 
not believe is reasonable. An armor-plate f can be erected 
in about two years, if not in less time, and [think I can satisfy 
the committee that the Government can save from one-half to one- 
third on the cost of armor plate for a battle ship if it will build its 
own plant instead of letting out contracts toprivate tions. 

Let us review for a moment the reports made by the various 
boards appointed by the Navy ment to investigate this 

uestion. In July, 1896, a board naval officers, co ‘ing of 

ieutenants Rohrer, Niles, and Ackerman, made a report to the 
Government as to the cost of manufacturing armor at the plant 
of the Bethlehem Iron Works in Pennsylvania. They state that 
the cost of the Bethlehem plant is $3,537,000. In qallemting the 
cost of armor plate they give the following statements: 


Materials in ingot, 13 nt OO I iti resistin clei dlitnigestun ens $90, 390. 00 
Materials eee meaadecbars, $56.75 per ton of plate ........ 170, 250. 00 
aapthy the Pinas paeiy tor aie, AUS par Gael od lake 1 400.10 
eeping the y for per ton of plate .............. , 400. 
Shop expenses, $2.38 per ton of plate................................-- 7, 140.0 
Office expenses and ne per ton of plate ............ 10, G20. 00 
Experimental work, $1.67 per ton of plate............ .......-s.e.--«- 5, 010. 00 
Admi tion, superintendence, and engineering, $21.40 per ton 


alae ne r cen ¢ of worl king capi tal ($519,360) as charge to cover _° 
Tr cen wor ca as cover 
fomes ote siesee Scand ual elton * an Steak . ipittbehepdas oxucicgaect Bi, 161. 02 
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a total of $1,270,233.00 as the as estimated by them, of 
Py armor plate, or an average Pach cs 


Now, as or ae pare —— the ose nts ot ee on be 
uestion in the o Congresses in defense ap a- 
fon of $400 per ton, they have been all based on the sepatel h 
poard. We can, therefore, well afford to tinize the items that 
make up the report. For instance, let us the first item, ma- 
terials in ingot, which is estimated to cost $30.13 per ton of pe 
The first item is nickel scrap, 40 per cent—50,000 pounds, at one- 
half cent, $250. I donot know the cost of nickel, but this is prob- 
ably a correct estimate. 
The next item is pig iron, muck bar, wash metal, aia ot 
proportions, 50 per cent, equal to 27.232 tons, or 61,000 a 
$20 a ton—$i4. In 1896 pig iron was ang at Birmingham, 


Ala., at about $7 per ton, an a were purchased by 
foreign manu rers at less that aoe. e freight to 
Pitteburg or Bethlehem was about $8 per ton, making the total 


cost at the plant about $10, but I can state with absolute safety 
that pig iron could be purchased at that A eng at Bethlehem or th 
Carnegie plant at $12 per ton. So that item is overestimat 

at least $8 per ton. ; 5 

The next item—nickel oxide, 550 pounds—is supplied by the 
Government. 

The next item is ferromanganese, 2,280 pounds, at $49 a ton, 
$49.88. I am unable to give at present the exact cost of ferro- 
manganese at the Bethlehem works, but I am satisfied from the 
information I have that the cost of this item is overestimated at 
least one-third, 

The next item is iron ore, 300 pounds, at $22.40 a ton, $8. This 
isa small item, but it shows how the cost has been exaggerated. 
There is no iron ore in the United States that ever cost anything 
like that figure. When I first read the item I was di to 
believe that it was a mistake of the Printing Office, but I find that 
this amount is carried forward in the calculations made in other 

narts of the report. This class of iron ore can be purchased at 
Pittsburg or Bethlehem at from $2.40 to $3 a ton. 

Coke is estimated at 1,420 pounds, at ne pe ton, which is 
probably somewhere near the actual cost at em. 

Limestone is estimated at 9,500 pounds, at $l aton. I do not 
know the cost of limestone at Bethlehem, but I do know a similar 
limestone can be purchased at Birmingham, Ala., at from 50 to 
60 cents a ton. 

This makes the total cost of a 20-ton plate $852.58. After de- 
ducting $250 for the nickel scrap returned and reused, it leaves a 
total cost of $602.58 for the materials in a 20-ton plate, or $30.13 a 
ton. The above figures show the excessive estimates of the board 
> reference to the materials used in the manufacture of armor 
plate. 

The next item is materials consumed in the manufacture, $56.75 
per ton of plate. This consists y of the coal used in making 
steam for dling of the inery of the plant and in the 
ir Guan nit te yisten i 20-ton ants " int ted, th 

or this purpose ucing a mn imated, the 
cost of this coal for various uses is from $2.17 to $4.85 per ton. 
The total cost of the coal used for this purpose is estimated to be 
$39.65 for each ton of armor plate, but the committee admitted 
that the same amount of coal at the Carnegie works would only 
cost $12.01 per ton of armor plate. 

It shows that there is a difference between their estimate and 
what they admit the coal would cost at the Carnegie works at 
Pittsburg of $27.65 per ton of plate. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that the Bethlehem works use coal and the Car- 
negie Company use soft coal, but 171 tons of coal divided by 20 
would make about 8} tons consumed in the manufacture of each 
ton of armor plate. This coal can be purchased in Birmingham 
at the furnaces at 90 cents a ton. It certainly does not cost more 
than $1.50 a ton in Pittsburg, which would make $12. Now, 
there is no reason why they should pay $27.65 a ton more for the 
coal consumed in the manufacture te because 
mantfacturer desires to use some particular class of coal. 

late does not come from 
the got, OF cost of materials con- 
sumed in the manufacture, or bor cost per ton. It he 
seen from the fi given above that the total cost of these three 
items is only $180.58 per ton of armor plate, or, to take the estimate 
made board, in 8,000 tons of armor the total cost of the 
ma in the ingot, the materials in the manufacture, and labor 
cost amounts to 
office adm 


1,140. Whereas. the other such as 
Seer on 
sree stock, and the insurance an fund amount to 


charge for materials and labor. 


of interest and office c 
labor consumed and 


the Secretary of the Navy a 
e e into the cost of baile i 
spending many months in investigating the question, they reported 


board in estimating the cost of armor plate. 
double the output from 3,000 to 6,000 tons, you will double the 
total cost of materials in the ingot, materials consumed in the 
manufacture, and labor cost. As stated above, these amount to 
$891,140. Multiply it by 2 and it gives us $782,280 as the cost 
of the materials in the ingot, and materials consumed in the manu- 
facture, and labor cost in 6,000 tons of armor plate. 


the plant ready for use, office e 
est on the capital stock, taxes and insurance, and a sinking fund. 
There is no reason why they should be increased in thenew plant, 





twice the cost of the materials and 
the manufactured article. 

ce with the resolution of Congress, 
inted a board of naval officers to 
ng an armor-plate factory. After 


Last summer, in compli 


borate plans and cations for the building of an armor- 


plate factory by the Government, and after making liberal esti- 
mates as 
would not exceed 
land for the erection of the plant, but did include all the other 
items. 


the cost, they estimated that the total cost of the plant 
» 747,912. This did not include the cost of the 


As to the cost of the land, there are a number of suitable sites 


that were being offered to the Government free of any cost; but 
there is no question that the Government can purchase sufficient 
land for the erection of this sey at almost any place they de- 
sire for less than $100 et. n 
Rohrer board, er calcula 
000; and for the 

can be clearly made, I will admit that the plant to be built by the 
Government, according to the plans and gee gee prepared 
by the Navy ,000. 

the two plants is this: The Bethlehem plant hasa capacity of 3,000 
tons of 
ment 
6,000 tons 


Now, in the estimates made by the 
te the capital stock to be over $4,000,- 
eof convenience, in order that the comparison 


De ent, will cost $4,000 The difference in 
or plate each year, whereas the plant that the Govern- 
eers have estimated to cost $3,747,912 has a capacity of 

per annum. 

Now, let us take the exact figures that are used by the Rohrer 


Of course when you 


Now, the other items, as shown by the report, are for keeping 
enses, administration, and inter- 


especially as the epee items in these charges are for interest, 
which would really be less in the cost of the new plant. These 
items, estimated by taking them the same as estimated by the 
board, are $879,093.90, and adding these to the labor cost and cost 
of materials—$782,280—gives us, according to these figures, a total 
cost of $1,661,373.90 for 6,000 tons of armor plate, or $276.89 per 
ton, a saving to the Government, on the basis of their figures, if 
we build our own armor-plate factory, of $123 per ton on the price 
that is proposed to be paid for armor plate in this bill. 

The present bill provides for the building of three new battle 
ships. These ships, if Congress fails to build any other battle 
ships in the future or use armor for any other vessels, will con- 
sume about 10,000 tons of armor plate. A saving of $123 per ton 
on the three ships will, therefore, amount to $1,230,000, or nearly 
one-third of the cost of the plant. 

Now, I have made this argument on the basis of the figures of 
the Rohrer board, which are the figures that have been used by 
the gentlemen in advocacy of this appropriation as a basis for 
their arguments. But let us see what the real cost of the Goy- 
ernment manufacturing armor for itself will be. 

I will take the cost of labor and materials the same as that given 
by the Rohrer board. For 6,000 tons these items will amount to 

82,280. 

For the next items, keeping the plant ready for use and shop ex- 
penses, I will take the same figures as given by the Rohrer board, 
which amount together to $36,540, and the same charge that the 
Rohrer board makes for office expenses and contingencies, which 
would be a great deal less in a Government plant, but I take their 
figures—$10,020. 

Ialso take their figures in the item of experimental work, which, 
to a large extent, woula be unnecessary in a Government plant— 
$5,010. LIalso take their figures as to the administration, super- 
intendence, and engineering, which are a great deal more than 
would be necessary in a Government plant—$64,200. Their next 
item is 6 per cent on the working capital, and 6 per cent as a dividend 
on the capital stock is anotheritem. Then comes 10 per cent of the 
cost of the plant for taxes, insurance, etc. It is unnecessary to 
estimate these in a Government plant, as it would not be taxed 
or insured; the items being very excessive even in a private plant, 

The last item given by the Rohrer board is annual sinking-fund 
charge. It is unnecessary -to estimate this item in a Government 
plant, but in place of the last three items add 4 per cent ona 
capital of $4 


,000. This makes the total cost in a Government 


plant of 6,000 tons of armor plate $1,137,050. Divide this by 6,000 
and it gives us, as the cost of 1 ton of armor plate, $189.50, a 
sa the Government frem the $400 charged in the present 


bill of $210.50 a ton, or a saving on the 10,000 tons to be used in 
the equipment of the three battle ships provided for in this bill 
of $2. 103-000, or a total saving of more than one-half the cost of 


the plant. 
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Now, it may be said by those who are not familiar with the 
question that we can not erect a plantin time to furnish the armor 
for these three battle ships; but it has been admitted in the debate 
on the floor of the House to-day, and the report of the De 
inent shows, that it will be at least two years, and probably 
years, before these battle _ will be ready for their armor; and, 
az I have stated above, it will take less than two years to erect an 
armor-plate factory. 

I have made my comparison of the figures with those given by 
the Rohrer board because that report was the most favorable to 
the present manufacturers of armor plate, but the whole argument 
reduces itself to this question: That about two-thirds of the cost 
of manufacturing a ton of armor plate is made up of interest on 
the working capital, and capital stock, and charges for taxes, in- 
surance, and a sinking fund. The working capital of the Bethle- 
hem works is $519,360 and the capital stock is $4,087,521.60, making 
a total of $4,606,881.60—a plant that produces 3,000 tons of armor 
plate—and on this capitalization we are required to pay interest. 

Lieutenant McVay, in his report as to the cost of armor plate at 
the Carnegie works, estimates the value of the plant at $3,000,000. 
This plant is about the same capacity as the one at the Bethlehem 
works, making the total cost of these two plants $7,606,881 as the 
amount on which the Government is required to pay the interest, 
taxes, insurance, and profits for the manufacture of 6,000 tons 
of armor plate, whereas the Government plant would only cost 
$3,747,912, or a difference of $3,858,996. In other words, if the 
Government erects its own plant, according to this gentleman’s 
own figures it will save interest charges and insurance on nearly 
$4,000,000. 

{ think these facts are so conclusive and so clearly shown that 
the Government is unnecessarily incurring a _— expense in its 
present mode of purchasing armor plate from these private manu 
facturers and that it is our duty to at once erect an armor-plate 
factory to provide for the manufacture of our own armor plate, 
just as we are to-day manufacturing our Own guns. 

When the question first came up in Congress looking to the es- 
tablishment of a gun factory by the Government, the same argu- 
ments were then used against it that are now being used against 
the Government manufactnring armor plate. They said that the 
Government could not manufacture heavy ordnance as cheap as 
individuals and sell it at a profit, that it was impracticable for the 
Government to manufacture its own supplies; but the = 





have proven the falsity of all the prophecies, and the Government 
is rend. ta manufacturing all its heavy ordnance and is turning out 
here in Washington at the navy-yard large guns that are admitted 
to be better, more serviceable, and in every way superior to those 
manufactured anywhere else in the world, and at far less expense 
than it would cost the Government to purchase them from indi- 
viduals. 

Again, on this question of the Government manufacturing its 
materials for its own use, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that some five or six yearsago the Government had no 
factory for the mannfacture of gun carriages, and purchased them 
from private individuals, but since that time it has been engaged 
in the manufacture of its own gun carriages. Prior to that time 
it cost the Government $17,000 for a carriage for a 12-inch mor- 
tar. Now we are manufacturing the same carriage for $4,700, 
and are manufacturing a disappearing carriage for mounting a 
12-inch gun that, according to the report of the War Department, 
is not manufactured by any other country on earth. 

The Government has an all-around fire carriage for mounting a 
12-inch gun, and it was stated by the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Hemenway] in the debate on the fortification bill that it 
resulted in a saving of $200,000 on every gun of that caliber em- 
placed. 

: It can, therefore, certainly be said that the appropriation for 
the improvements of the carriage factory at Watertown has been 
a success, and that the Government has profited by it. 

In view of these facts can we not safely rely on a good saving 
to the Government if we erect an armor-plate factory for the 
manufacture of our own armor plate, instead of remaining in the 
hands of two private corporations in this country that are now in 
a position to dictate any terms to the Government? 

he present situation in Cuba and the probability of our becom- 
ing involved in a war with Spain have taught the people of the 
United States a valuable lesson, and that is that it is our duty to 
have in readiness at all times a Navy that will be equal to that of 
any first-class power of the world, and one that will command the 
respect of foreign nations. To do this we must build a number 
of vessels in the future, and according to the figures I have given 
above, we can build an armor-plate factory for what the saving 
on the armor for six battle ships will be. 

In this calculation I have not taken into account the armor that 
is used on small vessels or that will be used for our coast defenses. 

{ am satisfied that if the members of this House will carefully 
and fairly review the facts, they will recognize the necessity of 
the Government building its own armor-plate factory without 
further delay. 
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Post-Office Appropriation BilL 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY W. OGDEN, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 19, 1898. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) 


making ti 
Sg = service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal xen on 


Mr. OGDEN said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I represent a State in which one of the largest 
cities of the South is situated. I represent the State in which the 
city of New Orleans is situated, which has a population of nearly 
300,000 people. Preliminary to the few remarks that I shall have 
the opportunity to make, I wish to read a telegram sent to me by 
the Cotton Exchange in New Orleans, which embodies the views 
of all the commercial bodies of New Orleans, and, I will say, of 
all the cities of the South and West, on this fast-mail appropria- 
tion. If Ican have the attention of the House to listen to the 
reading of this telegram, I shall be quite satisfied to take my seat 
after that, resting the case of this fast-mail appropriation upon 
that; but I certainly should like to have the attention of the com- 
mittee long enough to hear the reading of this telegram, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be inorder. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. H. W. Oapsn, M. C.: ; 

The New Orleans Cotton Bechange representing a cotton trade which al- 
ready this season amounts to gs via this portof nearly two and a half 
millions of bales, earnestly invokes your aid as Representative from. Louisi- 
ana insecuring appropria in Post-Office bill for coast mail from New York 
to New Orleans. The interest involved in New Orleans covers correspond- 
ence in relation toa. vast commerce also in other articles than cotton, the 
total annual trade of New Orleans, including cotton, reaching about $500,- 
000,000. Much of this trade is more or less affected r mail facilities. 

FELIX COUT President, 
HENRY G. HESTER, Secretary, 
Cotton Exchange, New Orleans. 

Mr. OGDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a common-sense 
proposition that is brought before this House. It is idle to talk 
about subsidies as long as we have adopted a system that gives 4, 
6, and 8 free deliveries to citizens in the great cities of this coun- 
try. It is idle to talk about subsidies so long as contracts made 
with the star routes of this country provide the time that the con- 
tractor to whom the contract is awarded shall start. That he 
shall start at a certain time in the delivery of his mail at a certain 
post-office, and deliver his mail at certain post-offices at certain 
times, and that he shall receive compensation. His pay is based 
upon that condition. What does that mean? It means that 
time is an essence in these contracts—the quickness and the cer- 
tainty of the delivery of the mails. 

Therefore I want tocall the attention of this House to what was 
the condition of affairs in the South and Southwest in 1893 and 
prior to the adoption of this amendment giving an additional 
amount for fast-mail facilities. Prior-to 1893, beginning at Bos- 
ton and New York, there was only one mail train a day that ran 
from New York to New Orleans. 

Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me fora question? I avail myself of this opportunity of asking 
the gentleman a question, because I unde d he is a member 
of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ’ 

Mr. OGDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SKINNER. And therefore informed. I want to ask this: 
If it is not within the province of the Post-Office Department to 
fix the schedules under which the mails shall be carried without 


extra pay? 

Mr. OGDEN. It is not within the province of the Post-Office 
to make the schedules of the railroads without extra pay. The 
provision of the law as shown by section 4002 of the Revised Stat- 
utes is “that the mails shall be conveyed with due frequency and 
speed,” and it gives no authority to the Postmaster-General to fix 
and regulate the schedules of the various roads throughout the 


country. 

In this case the railroads have surrendered to the Department 
the — to fix and regulate the schedules, as I will show later 
on, and hence the justice of allowing increased compensation for 
faster and better service. 

Prior to 189% there was only one daily fast mail train between 
New York and New Orleans. The people living south and west 
of Atlanta, Ga., and especially in the city of New Orleans, did not 
think that this one daily train gave sufficient accommodation for 


New Orweans, La., March 18, 1898. 
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the transmission of the 


mails. The people of the States of Geor- 
cia, Alabama, ippi, Louisiana, and southern Texas were 
in 1 in securing better ter mail facilities, New Orleans being 
especially interested, as it is the largest city of the Southwest, the 
greatest cotton market in the U States, and the great distrib- 
uting point of that section of the country. And a movement be- 
van which resulted in. securing this ion for fast-mail 
facilities, which has given general sa to the in- 
terested because it has accomplished the purpose for which it was 
instituted. 

"To secure two daily fast mail trains between New York and New 
Orleans it was necessary to get the cooperation of six different 
railroads operating between those _— cities and make agree- 
ments and arrange for close connec and fast time. This has 
been done, and the service has been more than doubled and the 


ti tly expedited by the use of this ial a riation. 
Ou canal then trains the mails are ied from Row ork to 
New Orleans, a distance of 1,366 miles, in less than forty hours. 


The schedules of these six companies must be approved by the 
Postmaster-General, and when once adopted can not be chan 
without his consent, or the extra compensation is not paid. 
is not the case With the railroads of the country receiving pay 
under the general law. They arrange their own schedules to suit 
their own con w er such schedules are convenient to 
the people who receive their mails or not. They can leave any 
city or town in the morning or rcs — please. They 
may or may not make connections with other § as suits them 
best. 

As a rule, they do make quick connection and give good service. 
This is especially the case in the more thickly settled sections of 
the country, as between New York and Chicago, for instance, 
where the vast amount of mail matter carried requires a number 
of daily trains to do the business. Under those circumstances no 
extra compensation is n to-secure ample service, but many 
interior points do not enjoy those advantages. And it is a ques- 
tion whether this plan of putting the schedules absolutely under 
the control of the tmaster-General when it is needed to expe- 
dite the mails would not work well. 

The mail trains from Washington to New Orleans go through 
only stopping at the largest towns ard cities, and not longer than 
twenty minutes, and running at an average of 40 miles per 
hour, making close connection the entire d ce and facilitat- 
ing the quick delivery of the mails over almost the entire South 
= a and giving. return — h to soot dee 9 

is has been ishe practically making a great ng 
trunk line between New York and New drieans b way of Wash- 
ington, Lynch . Danville, Greensboro, Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans, and establishing close 
connection with almost every road which runs from those cities. 

At New Orleans close connection is made with the Southern 
Pacific, which carries the mails through southern Louisiana, 
southern Texas, and on to New Mexico, Arizona, and southern 
California, and to Mexico. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our ple know that their mail facilities 
have been vastly increased by this special appropriation and are 
unwilling to see it stricken out and run the risk of returning to 
the old order of thin It is a matter involving the speedy trans- 
portation of the 8s, in which many millions of people are in- 
terested, and [ believe we are fully justified in giving additional 
compensation on account of the conditions exacted and the serv- 
ice rendered. 

I will insert as part of my remarks a letter from the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General in answer to Mr. Swanson of Vir- 
ginia, a member of the committee, which shows the former and 
present condition of the service between New York and New 
Orleans, bat I desire to call particular attention to the answers to 
the second, fifth, and seventh eusabena, as follows: 

Second. Since the establishment of the fast-mail service, ning July 
1, 1860, have the schedules of diverging lines from junctional points with the 
main line m and New Orleans been c to conform 


, ashingto 
to the schedules of the fast-mail trains in order to expedite the delivery of 
the mails to the interior of the Southern States?” 
; Second. The schedules of lines connecting the Washington and New Or- 
——_ railway post-office system have very generally been made to conform 
o the latter, so that all important lateral connections are made for the inte- 
rior of the Southern States. 

“Fifth. To what extent does the Post-Office Department assume control 
over the ules of the Southern Railway Company and connecting lines 
on the th trains on account of the payment of this extra compen- 
sation? In o} words, can the railway companies the de ing and 


pe time of such trains without cousent of the ce Depart- 
_ Pitth, Railroad companies recei extra compensation out of the “ spe- 
fn facilities” appropriation are roe’ tofurnish & schedule satisfactory 
— it, and the arriving and departing time so fixed can not be 
changed except by consent of the t. 
s + * * . ~ + 

“Seventh. In your ion, has not the mail service between Washington 

Se veer entern tiny igre eee ero 
pro 

of the act in March, 1293, making the app for necessary and 


Seventh. 1am clearly of the opinion that the service between Washington, 


D.C., Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La., and other Southern and Southwest- 
ern vaupedited ah been very materially improved and the delivery of the 
mails since March, 1893. 
The following will show the terminal points, the railroads per- 
a the service, and the distance from New York to New 
eans: 











—— Termini. | Railroad company. | Miles. 
109004 | New Teak, N. Y., to Philadel- Pennsylvania............. | 90.65 
113001 Iphia, Pa., to Washing- | Philadelphia, Wilmington | 197.58 
ton, D. C. and Baltimore. 
114002 ee D. C., to Lynch- | Southern ..................| 173.18 
} a. | 
114016 | Le SS GE Se | 65.52 
unction (n. o.), Va. } | 
118013 | Danville Junction (m. o.), Va., |.....do .....-.-2...- 409. 40 
to Atlanta, Ga. 
121008 | Atlanta, Ga., to West Point,Ga..| Atlanta and West Point..| &%. 29 
124001 | West Point, Ga., to Montgom- | Western Railway Co. of &. 72 
ery, Ala. Alabama. i 
124012 | Montgomery, Ala., to New Or- | Louisville and Nashville 318.27 
leans, La. 
(Letter from Mr. Shallenberger, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, to 
Mr. Swanson. } 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND AssISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C.. March 3, 1898. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your favor of the 26th ultimo, mak- 
ing inquiry as to the employment of the “special-facilities” appr priation 
for the transmission of the mails between New York, N. ¥..and New Or- 
leans, La., via Washington, D. C., by the system of railway postal-car service 
operated over the Southern Railway Company between the points mentioned 
in your letter of date above quoted, and in reply thereto I a furnish 
the information haem in the order of your inquiry, viz: 

“ First. I would like to have a statement of the number of trains carryin 
mail on February 1, 1893, and their time of departure from New York oa 
Washington for points between Washington and the South and Southwest 
over the Southern Railway, as compared with the same information on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1898. I desire to ascertain the number of hours consumed in the 
transmission of mail on each train between New York and Washington and 
the following points on the two dates above mentioned: Danville, Greens- 
boro, Charlotte, Atlanta, .fontgomery, Mobile, New Orieans, Houston, San 
Antonio, Birmingham, Memphis, Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Asheville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga.” 

First. On February 1, 1893, there were two trains operating between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., for the dispatch of mails between the 

points named and for the intermediate destinations mentioned by you. The 

ime in transit, stated in hours and minutes, figured from New York to des- 
tination, is shown to have been as below stated. It will Le noticed, however, 
that the morning train did not have a connection through to New Orleans, 
but was abandoned at Atlanta, Ga., the connection being taken up by the fol- 
lowing train, which was due to leave New York at 430 p.m. The side con- 
nections, however, for Chattanooga, Augusta, Savannah, and Jacksonville, 
@te., were made by this morning train from New York, but there was po 
through direct connection for destinations south of Atlanta, Ga., including 
New Orleans and connecting points. ‘The schedule was as follows: 


— 


Trai 


n No. 35 






















"| Train No. 9 ub. Train No. ll. 
ithe ‘ aa | sean 
Leave. 
| 
Hew York........-.---.... | 12.15 a.m......- | 4.30-p. x ‘.30 p. m. 
Washington .......-...-.... 8.30 a.m W.43p. 1 ll p. m 
Arrive. 
SUEY « ddacuuuiicchbaséote 18.15 hours 13 hours ...-| 15.15 hours. 
Greensboro. 19.55. hours .....| 14.25 hours 17 hours 
Charlotte .. 22.55 hours 16.55 hours 20.20 hours. 
Atlanta ...... .| 83 hours... ; hours 30.30 hours 
Montgomery -..........-.- 29 hours 38.35 hours. 
ie i cerita |x0 connection] 54.45 hours 44 hours 
New Orleans .............. | for these)) 30:05 hours 
SD st ctictubdtbes cecou points by) 56.57 hours 
San Antonio ............... this train 63.30 hours 
in cpiewan ast 23.55 hours 
Rs aeudbescmeeds 28 hours... 22.05 hours 
Chattanooga.............../ 31.45 hours 2%. 20 hours 
Birmingham ...........-.-. 37.55 hours.....| 31.35 hours i 
ii ne cennmooiod 43. 45 hours.....| 38. i 
BET isnnnd-cipestitnedeos 20.45 hours.....| 20.5 
REEL = cabecuusdte biewse 33. 45 hours 
enn ciehnminnare 35. 30 hours. ... 
Jacksonville -............. 45.40 hours... 
SE davincadipoubiinhnemas 55. 35 hours... 








The hours in transit in the foregoing table are figured from the time of 
departure from New York. It will be noted that the a. m. dispatch from 
New York and Washington did not connect for points in the direction of 
Montgomery and New Orleans, but did connect for other destinations men- 
inyour letter. As will be seen, train %, leaving New York at4.30 p.m., 

was the only through and complete dispatch for all the offices enumerated 
by you. No. li, due to leave Washington at ll p. m.. was a slow train 
having @ through connection for New Orleans and points beyond, but having 
no connections for the intermediate offices and sections to which reference 
is made by your letter. 

This was doubtless put on by the railroad company to relieve 
10.48 p.m. train of local business, thereby enabling train 55 to 1 
faster time. You will notice that both trains take up the 4.4) p 
tion from New York, and that train 11 was due to leave Was! 
seventeen minutesafter train 35, but that train 1] did not reach } 
for nine hours and ten minutes after the preceding train, which left 
ington only seventeen minutes earlier. 
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The foregoing schedule and explanation show the condition of the service 
between New York and New Orleans on February 1, 1893, as you desire, and 
I will now detail ya service between the same points, to complete 
the information called for in the first paragraph of your inguiry. 

The present service as operated under the “special-facilities” appropria- 
tion is as follows: 


Train No. 35. 








Train No. 87. 
| 
Leav i 
a. cuddesqancdbédtaddagettin | 490 a. m.......... 4.30 p. m. 
Washing tet... ..2.. 22.0 cence cccccceseccnes 11.16 a. m......... 10.43 p. m. 
Arrive. 
EE cc natenindundeat Miansiipetalin hens | 13.25 hours ....... 13.10 hours. 
NS... sch thanmiscbh hansbobabaeucd | 15.02 hours....... 14. 35 hours. 
Charlotte ...... pecssgbeobsenipaaenivenen | 17.30 hours....... 16.55 hours 
EI cbdddeaccccapnensd shia bbaareauek 23.40 hours.......| 24.25 hours. 
Montgomery .......-...-.<- «cess --------| 28.20 hours.......| 28.50 hours. 
BED.» ci sik kannod Shudder dinch in niniatees | 85.15 hours. ...... 4.35 hours 
New Orleans........ pbsstischdetusasevond | 89.40 hours.......} 89.10 hours. 
TIIINID, «5:55: stints: tien ems tite diaooeninwa pital | 52.25 hours....... 54 hours. 
Bit PRRGED. oid ccccBincdcceesbevitocecei | 50.55 hours....... 62.55 hours. 
A io ae cs wllbn deme mmemiobnibialsine’ | 19. 42 hours_...... 21.55 hours. 
DGIMEED Lictnnedssotssvebaccnsisehensdene | 23.380 hours....... 21.55 hours. 
COON, 5 cvicicks chntubunen seckabed deat | 27.25 hours. ...... 25. 15 hours. 
SII 0s ceatn acissibsiniiitinings ninniaedioet | $2.20 hours....... 29.35 hours. 
Pd de nken nacdaperithtcadwuantinenenn | 38.40 hours....... 88. 40 hours. 
RIN tinh jin nad nadbbenoesg bagineibenind 21.07 hours....... 20. 20 hours. 
nc dudanwiegags bate cndébmninn eet 27.15 hours.......| 24.45 hours. 
Savannah ................................| 2%. hours.......) %.@ hours. 
PRT ED s ct cchtdbneedcinisbitannensas | 28.45 hours.......| 28.55 hours. 
Ra conn sinctsecendpiienssdhcdldteo bees |} 40.40 hours....... 41.55 hours. 


From the above it will be noticed that there are two through direct serv- 
ices by trains 35 and 37 between New York, N. Y., and the destinations men- 
tioned. There was no through connection for New Orleans, La., for mails 
dispatched from New York and Washington in the morning under the old 
schedule of trains, the through service being practically but once daily, as 
the morning dispatch from New York and Washington, being by aslow train, 
was overtaken en route by the train leaving New York at 4.30 p m., so that 
for all practical purgeme of through service to New Orleans and beyond the 
4.30 p. m. was the only train. A comparison of the figures indicating transit 
time by trains 35 and 37 with trains 9 and 37 of the 1898 schedule show at 
a glance the great improvement which has been secured through the adoption 
of the present schedule by train 35. In fine, the service by train 35 is an en- 
tirely new and improved train, which was not operated in any sense in 1893. 

“Second. Since the establishment of the fast-mail service, be aig omy 
1, 1898, have the schedules of diverging lines from junctional points with the 
main line between Washington and New Orleans been changed to conform 
to the schedules of the fast-mail trains in order to expedite the delivery of 
the mails to the interior of the Southern States?” 

Second. The schedules of lines connecting the Washington and New Or- 
leans railway post-office system have very generally been made to conform 
to the lutter, so that all important lateral connections are made for the inte- 
rior of the Southern States. , 5 

“Third. Have the roads receiving this extra compensation reduced the 
running time of their trains between the main points by doing away with the 
local stops for passengers? If so, how have such roads provided for the local 
business? Have they put on additional trains for this'pu — y 

Third. It is not possible to say exactly how far the schedule of the Wash- 
ington and New Orleans railway post-office has been ex ited by cutting 
out the iocal stops, etc., but by reason of the fact that a third train is oper- 
ated the whole distance from Washington to New Orleans, which was not 
the case in 1893, it is fair to conclude that local passenger traffic is provided 
for by the third train, thereby relieving the principal mail trains of the local 
stops. 

‘Fourth. Did the Southern Railway Company, or rather at that time the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad Company, operate a train from Washing- 
ton on February 1, 1893, to points in the South, after the arrival of the fast 
mail which left Kew York at 4.30a.m.? If not,do they now operate such a 
train; and if so, does its operation expedite the delivery of the mails from 
New England as well as western New York and Pennsylvania to Southern 
and Southwestern points?” 

Fourth. There was no train operated on the Washington and New Orleans 
route in February, 1893, which took up the connection at Washington from 
the New York anc Washington ‘“fast-mail"’ railway post-office lea’ New 
York at 4.30a.m. Train 35, hereinbefore described, however, does make the 
connection referred to, and it is fact beyond question that the mails are very 

reatly expedited thereby, as the figures eee transit time by train 9 in 
feu compared with the present train 35 fully indicate. The m affected 
are those from New England, New York State, and Pennsylvania for the 
Southern and Southwestern destinations. 

“Fifth. To what extent does the Post-Office Department assume control 
over the schedules of the Southern Railway Company and connecting lines 
on the through mail trains on account of the payment of this extra compen- 
sation? In other words, can the railway companies change the copexting and 
arriving time of such trains without the consent of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment?” 

Fifth, Railroad companies receiving extra compensation out of the “spe- 
cial facilities’ appropriation are required to furnish a schedule satisfactory 
to the Department, and the arriving and departing time so fixed can not be 
changed except by consent of the Department. 

“Sixth. Does the Department, in awarding this appropriation to 
the com ies, stipulate in the award the number of that shall be run 
daily? Ifso, how many?” 2 tae 

Sixth. In the application of the appropriation for “Special facilities” in 
the transmission of the mails the Department stipulates the train or trains 
which it is intended shall be operated, but generally the stipulation is con- 
fined to the train moving in the direction most urgently needed, with a com- 
panion return train. The latter, however, is not, as a rule, required to bea 
specially high-speed train. The ey needs in each case differ more or less, 
and hence there is no general rule, so to speak. 

“Seventh. In your opinion, has not the mail service between Wash mn 
and Atlanta and New Orleans and other Southern and Southwestern points 
been very materially improved and the aaseary quickened since the 
eGese in March, 1893, making the appropriation for necessary ond spon 

ties?’ 

Seventh. I am clearly of the opinion that theservice between Washington, 
D. C., Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La., and other Southern and Southwest- 
























oon Senge See Sey eee improved and the deli 
mails e since March, 1893. ¥y very of the 
Very respectfully, 


W.S. SHALLENBERGER, 
Assistant Postmast 


er-Gen 
Hon. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, — 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I also desire to insert extracts from a letter of the vice-president 
of the Southern Railway to the Committee on Post-Offices anj 
Post-Roads, which shows that the mail service over a large sec. 
tion of the South and Southwest had been quickened and im. 
proved, and it was governed by special rules of the Department, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CoMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE First Vick-PRESIDENT, 


igh, N. C., March 1, 1393, 
To the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your committee has under consideration in the Post-Office 
appropriation bill an item for aon and special facilities for transport. 
ing and ex ting the mails between New York and W: to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, and I asked it to indulge me to the extent of permittin 
me to make a statement in rd to the conditions of the service performe: 
— the of the act by Congress making this appropriation and the 
service pe now. 
By way of pretace, 5 ae wy that there seems to be some idea that this 
appropriation is a su y. the committee will consider this question in 
its phases, I am satisfied they will with me that the ent by the 
Post-Office De ent of the amount of money Saupeneiaied, which pay- 
ment is absolutely discretionary with the Postmaster-General, is not in the 
shape of a subsidy, The Government is furnished with special facilities and 
the schedules and trains of the company receiving this payment are placed 
at the dis of the Post-Office t. In other words, the time of 
the arrival and departure of the of such company can not be changed 
without the consent of the co mt. 
It was necessary for the company, before the Postmaster-General in 183 
allowed them this extra com; to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the Post-Office Department that this extra payment would expedite and 
facilitate the delivery of mails to the Southern States. While the act of Con- 


sress was passed in 1893, for the a: tion to take effect on July 

, 1893, the Post-Office Department, altho: railroad companies desiring 

to secure this extra compensation additional train service in effect 
ex 


May 14, did not award the payment for this extra service until October, 18%. 


* * + 7 + * - 
To be more explicit and point out syeciay the advan of the service 
in comparison with that given in 1893, I will give you y the number of 


hours the mails have been facilitated: 

The New York letter and paper mail, the Boston and New England mail, 
the central and western New York and Pennsylvania mail, w left New 
York at 4.30 a. m. in 1893, reached W after the departure of the train 
for Atlanta, Mon ery,and New Orleans,and was delayed until 10.30 p. m. 
before leaving —s. Under the nt fast- servicé the New 
York mail, together with the mail from ts of Néw England, Pennsy!- 
vania and New York of aproriets day, is put into Danville, Va., at 5.8 

. m., Greensboro, N. C., 7. m., Salis’ ary, N.C., 8.45 p. m., Charlotte, 

she oP m., Atlanta, Ga, 5.20 a.m. the following porning, Montgomery, 
Ala., 10.31 a. m., Mobile, Ala.,3.45 p. m., New Orle: La., 8. m., Memphis, 
Tenn., 9.30 p. m., ™, ‘ 11.45 a. m., Houston, Tex., §.55 a. m., 
Macon, Ga., 8.10 a. m., and points between Atlanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., before 1 ?. ae 

Thus, by this increased facility between New York and the South, the mails 
are ex ted about twelve hours to Danville, Va., Greensboro, N. C., Salis- 
bury, N. C., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga.; fourteen hours to Montgomery, 
Ala,; about fifteen hours to New Orleans and Birmingham; twelve hours to 
Memphis; fourteen hours to Houston, and from twelve to fifteen hours to all 
points in the Southwest. : 

It will be seen that in expediting the mails between New York and the in- 
land and the far South and Southwest the Southern Railway has materially 
decreased the time over eevee oeeee to — in Florida, to say nothing of 
making double daily service to points in Texas, and expediting | e@ Mexican 
mails, and soeneng, conmeearely the time of arrival of double daily serv- 
ice at practicall points in the South east of the Mississippi River. 

You are doubtless aware that the schedules of our train No. 37 (the Was): 
ington and Southw Limited) and train No. 35 (the United States Fast 


Mail) are controlled ost absolutely by the Bost-Othes Department, and 
under our contract with them for . the mail the schedules 
iV) 


can not be aang without the appro that t; and by refer- 
ence to the schedules of those t it will be seen that they make very few 
— Washington and Atlanta, or between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Jac villeand Tampa, Fla. 

In order to facilitate toa greater extent the movement of the United States 
fast-mail train on its schedule time, the local of that which have 
heretofore been made between Danville, Va., Charlotte, N. C., have been 
obviated by the o tion of a local between those points, as 
indicated above fh this letter. It is ore understood that these 


trains are run toa great extent for the mails, as scarcely any local passenget 
traffic is handled on the same, and the hourd of the trains are to the disad- 
a of through passenger traffic desiring to leave on the United States 
‘ast mail. 


I to call your ticular attention to the ruling of the Post-Office De 
partment in that our failing to accomplish or trains being 


a connection 
elayed ny can shut off the special allowance and deduct our pay, and we 


are not for this delayed seryice. we are to hold the 
Southwestern Limited, as well as the United States Fast Mail, indefinitely 
for trains from the North. 

The service ormed, 0 to the limited made and the very fast 
time, is ex ly costly; and, in addition thereto, other expense has been 
incurred by the operation of local trains to handle the local passenger traffic, 
which can not be accommodated on the fast trains; and also by the addition 
of new connecting trains from err N. C., th western North Caro- 
lina, to Asheville, N. C., Knoxville and Chattan ; and unless some 


wok pn A possible = ” 
—— whi ites in so large 
e mails between the North and the South. : 
he train service north bound is very fast and has entirely satis 
to the pose Cahn Deperteens, The United fast mail north 
bound, No. 36 (a similar to No. 35, south bound) is also operated as 4 
solid through New Orleans to Washington, raking Boe connection of 
fro and completing, the Southwestern 
ee —_— double daily fast service from the South as well 48 


compensative allowance for this is made, it will 
> maintain this ex: service 
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Independence of the People of Cuba. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1898, 


The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution (5S. R.149) for 
the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that 
the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into 
effect, reported by Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Foreign Relations— 

Mr. MASON said: fe a : 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I should not take any time in the discussion or 
make any remarks upon the message of the President which was 
received nt if the Committee on Foreign Relations were 
ready to report. I believe the country is anxious that we should 
act Ome I shal! not take one moment of time that seems to 
me ought to be consumed in voting upon the pending question, 
nor shall I take the time away from any other Senator who de- 
sires to speak upon that subject, for I have already expressed 
myself except upon the questions of law and precedent as they 
were recited yesterday in the President's message. 

Mr. President, the great hindrance to civilization has been the 
disposition of humanity to fail to take advantage of the experience 
of others. In this great crisis it would seem the part of wisdom 
for one inexperienced in the art of statecraft to see what some 
of the men of our own country have suggested and stood for under 
similar circumstances. With thisthought in view, then, of learn- 
ing from unselfish men who are recorded in the annals of our na- 
tion as great and good men, inspired with the love of liberty, Iam 
sure, Mr. President, I may be forgiven if I appeal to the records 
and to the very words of Henry Clay, and to the records and con- 
duct of the Congress of the United States. 

As before announced to you in language which could not be 
misunderstood, I am for war, and have been since the hour our 
flag was lowered in Havana Harbor and the lives of our citizens 
taken by the Government of Spain. But Iam and have been for 
this declaration of war only as a means of securing an honorable 
peace. 

I have no desire to destroy the Spanish nation, but her flag must 
be dishonored by surrendering her sovereignty over Cuban terri- 
tory as an atonement for lowering our flag, sinking our ship, and 
murdering our men. While lam for war, I realize that I have 
but one poor vote in the {eater gem | power of this Government, 
and I stand ready in this hour to uphold the hands of the Execu- 
tive and take the best Ican get. I have been indulging in a hope 
that seemed almost a certainty—that the Executive would recom- 
mend intervention and independence to the Cuban Republic. 
Intervention by force of arms, as recommended by the President, 
is war. Todeclare for intervention without declaring directly, 
openly, for war seems to lack frankness and savors too much of 
Spanish diplomacy. 

If we can have armed intervention without recognizing the in- 
dopendenes of Cuba and can have nothing else, I must accept the 
will of the majority, reserving to myself the right to pegeeny 
protest and also reserving the right to fight for independence for 
the brave men, women, and children in the Island of Cuba. 

That on this line I am following the way blazed by that great 
statesman, Henry Clay, in 1818, and followed by the Congress of 
the United States, will at least excuse me from the charge of self- 
assertion, even if I fail to enlist 5 meg in this cause. 

_ Mr. Clay’s speech was delivered March 24, 1818, the House being 

in the Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
an appropriation bill providing for the support of the Government 

for 1819, Mr. Clay being anxious that our Government should 
recognize the independence of Buenos Ayres and plead for the 
emancipation of South America from the Spanish yoke. Believ- 
ing that tosend a minister to Buenos Ayres was the best way at 


that time to acknowledge the independence of Buenos Ayres, he 
offered an amendment which provided for our sending a minister 


to that country. His speech that day deals with the propriety of 
acknowledging the in ependence of another state; whether it 
should be done in that way and whether it was a us tion of 
executive function for the ] ative branch to speak first. I 
shall quote fully on each branch, and I am content to follow him. 
First, as to our duty in acknowledgi independence. Then, as 
now, we were troubled by the cruelties, the barbarities, and 
ane of Spain. Then, as now, Spain sought to subjugate 


Mr. Clay insisted that if there was an established government 
~ XXXI——18 
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in Spanish America we were in honor bound to acknowledge it, 
unless we renounced all the principles that had hitherto guided 
our councils. He clearly demonstrated that the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata possessed such a government. He described 
its boundaries and its people as you would to-day describe the 
Island of Cuba and the brave people who have fought for its in- 
dependence. The United Provinces had then, as Cuba has now, 
a lawmaking power; they had, as Cuba has, the power to levy 
and collect taxes. Mr. Clay, in this great speech, read the mes- 
sage of the supreme director, delivered to the congress of the 
United Provinces, which I ask the privilege to insert as an appendix 
to my remarks. After showing no more soundly organized gov- 
ernment than is shown to-day in the Republic of Cuba, he said: 

Are we nct bound, then, upon our own principles, to acknowledge this new 
republic? If we do not, who will? Are we to expect that kings will set us 
the example of acknowledging the only republic on earth except our own? 

But the question is raised that for Congress to vote for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba is an invasion of executive right and preroga- 
tive with which the legislative branch has nothing to do. Again 
I beg the we of quoting at length from Mr. Clay, and to 
state that I follow in the path laid ont by him, and without any 
trespassing upon Executive functions, and I will show that the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1836 did the very thing I now favor. 

Mr. President, I shall not take much of the time of the Senate 
this morning, as I am informed that other Senators will speak, in 
reading the arguments made by Mr. Clay in favor of action by the 
a branch even before action by the executive branch. 
Although gentlemen may say that the policy ana plan suggested 
by Mr. aoe was not followed by the Executive or by the Govern- 
ment, yet epee to show before I take my seat that the Con- 
gress of the United States in the very case cited by the Executive 
yesterday did follow the suggestion, and after General Jackson, 
the President of the United States, had stated the impossibility 
of acknowledging the independence of Texas, the Senate of the 
United States did it, andsodid the House of Representatives, and 
Jackson followed in less than six weeks by the appointment of 
representatives from this country to the Republic of Texas. But 
now I am dealing with the argument and not the result. 

Mr. Clay said it remained for him to defend the proposition which he meant 
to submit from an objection, which he had heard intimated, that it interfered 
with the duties assigned to the executive branch. On this subject he felt 
the greatest solicitation; for no man more than himself respected the pres- 
ervation of the independence of the several departments of Governmentin 
the constitutional orbits which were prescribed to them. It was his favorite 
maxim that each, acting within its proper sphere, should move with its con- 
stitutional independence and under its constitutional responsibility, with- 
out influence from any other. He wasperfectly aware that the Constitution 
of the United States, and he admitted the proposition in its broadest sense, 
confided to the Executive the reception and the deputation of ministers, 
but in relation to the latter operation Congress had concurrent will in the 
power of providing for the payment of their salaries. 

I should say to Senators that it is somewhat surprising that he 
did not in this argument call attention to the fact that the Senate 
has to advise in the matter of the confirmation of ministers ap- 
pointed by the Executive. 

The instrument nowhere said or implied that the Executive act of sending 
a minister to a foreign country should precede the legislative act which shall 
provide for the payment of his salary. And, in point of fact, our statutory 
code was full of examplesof legislative action prior to Executive action, both 
in relation to the deputation of agents abroad and to the subject-matter of 
treaties. E as 

Perhaps the act of sending a minister abroad and the act providing for the 
allowance of his salary ought to be simultaneous, but if in the order of pre- 
cedence there were more reason on the one side than on the other, he thought 
it was in favor of the priority of the legislative act as the safer depository of 
gowes. When a minister is sent abroad, although the legislature may be 


isposed to think his mission useless, although, if previously consulted, they 
would have said they wouid not consent to pay such a minister, the duty is 
delicate and painful to refuse to pay the salary promised to him whom the 


Executive has even unnecessarily sent abroad. 

Mr. C. illustrated his ideas by the existing missions to Sweden and to the 
Netherlands. He had no hesitation in saying that if we had not ministers of 
the first ie there, and if the Legislature were asked prior tosending them 
whether it would consent to pay ministers of that grade, that he would not 
and he believed Congress would not consent to pay them. 

If it be urged that by avowing our willingness in a legislative act to pay a 
minister not yet sent, and whom the President may think it improper to send 
abroad, we operate upon the President by all the force of our opinion 


I perhaps ought to have stated, before reading this part of the 
statement of Mr. Clay, that Mr. Clay believed the best way to 
recognize the independence of the new Spanish-American States 
was to add a provision to the bill then pending providing for the 
payment of the salaries of ministers to those countries, and he 
explained why he took that more direct and practical manner of 
legislation instead of offering, as will be offered here or reported 
from our committee, a direct resolution to that effect— 


It may be retorted that when we are called oe to pay any minister sent 
under similar circumstances, we are operated upon by all the force of the 
President's opinion. The true theory of our Government at least supposes 
that each of the two departments, acting on its proper constitutional respon- 
sibility, will decide according to its best judgment under all the circum- 
stances of the case. If we make the previous appropriation, we act upon 
our constitutional responsibility, and the President afterwards will proceed 
u And so if he make the previous appointment. We have a right, 
a minister is sent abroad and we are called upon to pay him, and we 
baught to deliberate upon the propriety of his mission—we may and ought to 
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grant or withhold his salary. If this power of deliberation is conceded sub- 
sequent to the deputation of the minister, it must exist prior to that depu- 
tation 


Which is simply to say, in other words, that if the power of the 
legislative branch exists subsequent it must exist prior to the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of another State. 


Whenever we deliberate, we deliberate under our constitutional respon- 
sibility. Pass the amendment he proposed, and it would be passed under 
that responsibility. Then the President, when he deliberated on the = 
riety of the mission, would act under his constitutional responsibility. 
Each branch of Government, moving in its proper sphere, would act with as 
much freedom from the influence of the other as was practically attainable. 

There was great reason, Mr. Clay contended, from the peculiar character 
of the American Government, in there beinga perfect understand between 
the logislative and executive branches in relation to the acknowledgment of 
anew power. Everywhere else the power of declaring war resided with the 
Executive. Here it was deposited with the legislature. If, contrary to his 


opinion, there were even a risk that theacknowledgment of a new state might 
lead to war, it was advisable that the step should not be taken without a 
previous knowledge of the will of the war-making branch. He was disposed 
to give to the President all the confidence which he must derive from the 


unequivocal expression of our will. 

This expression, he knew, might be given in the formof anabstract resolu- 
tion declaratory of that will, but he preferred at this time proposing an act 
of practical iegislation. And if he had been so fortunate as to communicate 
to the committee m anything like that degree of strength in which he enter- 


tained them, the convictions that the cause of the patriots was just; that the 
character of the war as waged by Spain should induce us to wish them snec- 
cess: that we had a great interest in that seccess; that this interest as well 
as our neutral attitude required us to acknowledge any established govern- 
ment in Spanish America; that the united provinces of the River Platte was 


such a government; that we might safely acknowledge its independence. 

I reserve the right, in order to shorten the remarks which I 
wish to make this morning, to quote further and to select where 
it seems to be best the arguments of the great American citizen 
upon the suggestions and propositions which I may make in my 
argument. 

Mr. President, I now call attention to the action taken by Con- 
gress in 1836, which shows the action of the Congress of the United 
States, notwithstanding the action of President Jackson quoted in 
the message. Iquotenow from the President's message of yester- 
day, in relation to the position taken by President Jackson in his 
message to Congress December 21, 1836: 

Thereupon Andrew Jackson proceeded to consider the risk that there 
might be imputed to the United States motives of selfish interest in view of 
the former claim on our part to the territory of Texas, and of the avowed 
purpose of the Texans in seeking recognition of independence as an incident 
to the incorporation of Texas in the Union, concluding thus: 

* Prudence. therefore, seems to dictate that weshould still stand aloof and 
maintain our present attitude, if not until Mexico itself, or one of the great 
foreign powers, shall recognize the independence of the new Government, at 
least until the lapse of time or the course of events shall have proved beyond 
cavil or dispute the ability of the people of that country to maintain their 
separate sovereignty and to uphold the government constituted by them.” 

I purpose now to show, since the Executive has informed us 
what the executive branch of the Government thought at that 
time, what the legislative branch thought and did on the same 
question. If the Executive feels bound by Executive precedent, 
I must be permitted to feel bound by legislative precedent. 

President Jackson did issue the message spoken of—and I call 
particular attention to dates—on the 2ist day of December, 1836; 
yet immediately thereafter a resolution was introduced into the 
Senate of the United States recognizing Texan independence, by 
Robert J. Walker, a United States Senator from Mississippi. 

On the ist of March, before President Jackson’s time had ex- 
ired, that resolution was debated and passed by the Senate of the 
Jnited States, by a vote of 23 to 22, and a motion to reconsider on 

the following day was lost by a tie vote of 24 to 24. 

The House of Representatives immediately made an appropria- 
tion for a diplomatic agent from the United States to the Govern- 
ment of Texas, thereby pursuing the very course suggested b 
Henry Clay in his attempt to recognize in Congress the independ- 
ence of Spanish-American States. 

The last official act of President Jackson, previous to his retire- 
ment from the executive chair, was the nomination of Alcée 
Lablanche as chargé d'affaires to the new Republic of Texas. It 
is a historical fact that within a few days th er the newly 
accredited ministers from the Republic of Texas were given an 
official audience at the White House, and they were duly recog- 
nized as such ministers by the Republic of the United States. 

I would not wish to suggest that the learned lawyer who fur- 
nished the authorities for this branch of the President's message 
was in the least disingenuous, but it is exceedingly unfortunate 
that the mere opinion of the Executive should be cited as a prece- 
dent when as a matter of fact the Government of the United 
States, composed of the executive and legislative branches, did 
set a precedent in absolute conflict with the opinion of President 
Jackson cited in the message yesterday. 

In other words, the message cited yesterday by the present 
Executive from President Jackson was delivered on the 21st of 
December, 1836, and in less than ten weeks after sending his o 
ion to Congress he recognized the independence of the Repu 
of Texas by accrediting ministers to and receiving ministers from 
that Republic. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Ilinois permit me ta 
ask him a question? 
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Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not remember the date of President Jack. 
son's message; was it the Ist of December? 

Mr. MASON. The 2ist day of December, 1836, 

Mr. HAWLEY. When did the House pass its vote? 

Mr. MASON, On the ist of March following, about eight or 
ten weeks thereafter. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Abont eight or ten weeks thereafter. s 
there was abundant time then for the situation so to change as ty 
justify that action. 

Mr. MASON. The time has more than passed—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. There was abundant time for General Jackson 
to feel justified, even under his own previous argument, that jt 
could be done eight weeks later. He may have been unwilling to 
do in December what he was glad to do in March, 

Mr. MASON. Since the Senator insists upon injecting that sug. 
gestion here, did it occur to him, before he asked the question, 
that the present Executive has considered these questions and sent 
in a message denying belligerent rights and refusing to acknow!- 
edge independence more than eight weeks ago, and after he knew 
the Senate and House had by large majorities passed a vote in fa- 

thi 


vor of the ae seal ae oO ndependence and belligerency’ 
If eight weeks for Jackson, eight months have d for 


the present Executive; and if there is any comfort to the Senator 
| in that situation, he is welcome to it. 
Mr. President, if those who oppose granting in dence to 


Cuba are to be governed by precedent, they are we e to all 
the comfort they can get when considering the conduct of the 
United States toward the Republic of Texas, not based upon the 
opinion of the President, which he afterwards reversed in carry- 
a the will of the legislative branch of the Government. 

r. President, it may be well in passing to consider the situ. 
ation of the Republic of Texas when this Government acknowl- 
edged her independence. In the first place, there were but 30,(\() 
Anglo-Americans, counting men, women, and children, and a 
mixed lot of Mexicans, Indians, and s. There are more 
men under arms to-day in the ayo army in Cuba than there 
were men, women, and children in Texas when we acknowledged 
her independence. 

The total army of the Texas Republic when we handed her the 
jewel crown of independence consisted of less than 800 men, 7() 
who had enlisted for the period of the war and 80 who had six 
months to serve at the close of 1836. True, she had some alleged 
war ships, but they were lying idle for want of funds. Her troops 
had neither flour nor bread. They had ammunition, but were 
without flints. 

Are we to be governed by precedent, Mr. President? Here is 
the struggling Isiand of Cuba, and it does not seem possible that 
anyone now, after the testimony of our colleague the Senator 
from Vermont as to the high character of the native Cubans in 
revolt against Spain, can doubt the existence of a civil govern- 
ment and the ability of the people there to manage that gov- 
ernment. 

Is it possible that after the evidence has been before us in pub- 
lic documents for more than a year, we have to go through the 
horrible struggle of proving to some of the tlemen the truth 
of the existence of that government as we did in proving to you 
the horrible situation of the reconcentrados? 

Is the doubting Thomas still among us, and will he imsist for 
further proof as to the nine civil government in Cuba? Will 
he on such pretense demands and cause delay until the rest 
shall have been starved? If so, I him to take mment No. 
19, of the Fifty-fifth Congress, printed more than a year ago, in ths 
Senate, containing 44 printed pages, showing the constitution and 
laws of that republic. It shows that the president and all of the 
other officers of the government were éleeted under the constitu- 
tion and were duly installed; the taking of\the census and the 
blanks oe ea for the same in the government printing office: 
the establishment of public schools and the printing of a spellins 
and reading book, the first book published by the governm:nt: 
the appointment of public-school teachers; the instructions {or 
oe of the mail; the laws for civil marriages, for thele\y- 
ing and collecting of taxes, etc. 

Mr. President, it seems almost like insulting the intelligence o! 
my colleagues to call attention to that civil government, when it 
is known that through that government they have collected hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and maintained a standing army 
that has kept at bay nearly 200,000 armed and equipped Spanis) 
soldiers and has given ence of as, great bravery and endur- 
ance as any army in all the recorded past. 

i the pri of inserting here, as 


of my remarks. i2 
order to save the 


u 
e of the Senate, what I did intend to cal! the 


attention of the Senate to, the documents, some of them showin 
the existence of the civil government during all these years ths! 
it has been claimed by them to have a civil government. ; 
The Tpoblection. OFFICER (Mr. GaLLiInGer in the chair). 
be printed in the REcorp. 


Without o on, the papers 






















































































































The papers referred to are as follows: 


Mr. Davis presented the following rs, accompanying the report sub- 
mitted by Hon. J. D. Cameron, of Penuepivanin, from the Oumninitees on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, arenas, 1896, on the joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 163) acknowledging the independence of Cuba. 

CIVYL GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 
the very inception of the revolution the Cubans vided for a civil 
From - a 


. The Cu revolutionary party, which 
eee was a civil organization headed by Jose Marti, most zealous in 


establishing the paramount influence of the law over the sword. 


General then and throughout all the revolution has shown himself 
desirous that the civil authorities should have the supreme power. When 
he and Marti landed, their first aim was to constitute a provisional govern- 
ment. Gomez, as well as all the other milit leade as 
the civil head. After the meeting of Gomez, Maceo, M at Mejorana, 
on May 4, 1895, a call for the selection of resentatives of the Cuban peo 
to form a civil government was made, and and Gomez marched to 


tral provinces toa for this important event. The decrees of that 
‘ae aen always signed by both Gomez and Marti. 

The death of Marti postponed for a time the selection of the representa- 
tives, but in the beginning of September, 1895, the call previously issued was 


complied with. 2 
Representatives from each of the provinces of Sant , Puerto Principe, 
Santa Clara, and the western part of the island, comp the provinces of 


Matanzas and Havana, memes wears in all, were elected to the constituent 
assembly, which was to estab a civil government, republican in form. 

A complete list of the members of the constituent assembly which met at 
Jimaguayu, in the Provinee of Puerto Principe, on the 18th of September, 
1895, together with an account of its organization and subsequent action, will 
be found in Exhibit 1, printed in the Cuban government printing office, a 
translation of which pea in Senate document, marked B. 

A constitution of the Republic of Cuba was adopted on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, a copy of which will be found in said document, marked B. 

On the isth of September the following officers of the government were 
elected by the constituent assembly in accordance with the terms of the 
constitution: 

| President, Salvador Cisneros Betancourt, of Puerto Principe; vice-presi- 
dent, Bartolome Maso, of Manzanillo; secretary of war, Carlos Roloff, of 
Santa Clara; secretary of the treasury, Severo of Sancti Spiritus; 
secretary of the interior, Santiago Garcia Cafilzares, of Remedios; secretary 
of foreign relations, Rafael M. Portuondo, of Santiago de Cuba; subsecretary 
of war, Mario Menocal, of Matanzas; subsecretary of the treasury, Joaquin 
Castillo, of Santiago de Cuba; subsecretary of the interior, Carlos Dubois, of 
Baracoa; subsecretary of foreign relations, Fermin Valdez Dominguez, of 
Havana. 

The installation of these officers duly followed. The olection of the gen- 
eral in chief and the second in command, who is to bear the title of liewtenant- 
general, was then had. and resulted in the unanimous election of Maximo 
Gomez and Antonio Maceo, respectively. 

On the same Gay the constituent assembly elected by acclamation, as dele- 
gate plenipotentiary and general agentabroad of the Cuban Republic, Tomas 
Estrada Palma. The entials issued to him appear in said Senate docn- 

ment, marked C. 
Exhibit la is a copy of El Cubano Libre, dated May 10, 1896, and contains 
if the names of the principal civil authorities of the republic at that date. 
Besides the constitution, Exhibit 1 shows the divisions of the provinces 


into prefectures, under the supervisién of the secretary of the/interior, and 
the duties which devolve in de ent are fully set forth in Exhibit B. 
That these prefectures are found throughout the republic can be seen from 
the Spanish official en. whichsometimes report theircapture. Inthe 
Spanish ne El Imparcial, published at Madrid, dated November 20, 
4 18%, an official t m from General Ahumada of November 22, 1896, says: 
“In operations in Villas (Santa Clara) prefecture destroyed.” 
: Exhibit No. 2. Innumerable instances of the existence of such prefectures 


throughout Cuba can be presented from official dispatches of the Spanish 
press. The civil governors discharge their dutiesin their respective districts 
and have their subordinates and or 

Exhibit 2a is a circular of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, governor of Oriente, 
as to commerce. 


' Exhibit 3isan extract from La Republica Cubana of December 3, which 
publishes an official list of the officers of the civil 


vernment of the State of 

Oriente, the same as the Province of Santiago de Cuba, on November 1, 1896, 
and Exhibit 8a isa circular of the civil governor of the State of Camacuey, 

which is the same as the Province of Pnerto Principe. In the Boletin de la 


Guerra, official oes of tho re 


blic, published in Puerto Principe. of the 
10th of September. . Exhibit 4, under the heading “ Civil governor,” an ac- 


: count is given of the tion of the governor. 
In Exhibit No. 1 can be found other matters pertaining to the 
secretary of the interior, such as worksh mannfactories, coast inspectors, 


and post-office, and lations for the s 
in Exhibit No. 5, dated July 18, 1896. 
An envel marked Exhibit No. 6, addressed to the civil peeenee of the 
State of Oriente, Carlos Manuel deCespedes, shows theseals of the post-offices 
and the fect system of posts. Itaiso has an extract of the regulations of 
S the 8th of March, i%$8,as tothe mail. A translation accompanies said exhibit. 
A set of stamps bas been issued by the republic. 

As to advertisement of dead-letter office, Exhibit 5 hasa decree of Septem- 
ber 2, 1896, of the civil government of the east. A translation is accompanied, 
marked Exhibit 6... 

The census is being taken in the different States; a blank for the same, 
printed in the government printing office, shows part of the work in the sub- 
prefecture of ee Rey, prefecture of La Sierra, district of Mayari, State of 
Oriente, Exhibit No. 7. . 

Exhibit No. 8 shows that Ernesto Fonts Sterling was appointed on tho 7th 
of July, 1896, by the government council, subsecretary of the interior, owing 


<i State manufactories can be seen 


to the absence of Dr. Joaquin Castillo. 
Public schools have been established; a primer for spelling and re: is 
the first book published by the government. Exhibit No. 9 is the appoint- 


ment of a public school-teacher on May 30, 1896. Exhibit No. 10 is also of the 

of thee cqpartment, and contains the instructions to the prefects and rules 
The laws providing for civil =e are in Exhibit No. 1. 
| In this same exhibit the laws for the organization of thd public treasury 
are found, as well as instructions to the officersof thatdepartment. A blan 
use] in the reports of the subdelegates of the treasury d ent is shown 
in Exhibit No. Il. A cireular dated May 9, 1896, given the secretary, 
Severo Pina, as to the withdrawal of cattie from the republic, is published 
i La Repu of Santa Clara, issue of the Ist of July, makes Exhibit No. 
Nes en oa of the treasury department can be seen under Exhibits 


. Taxes are collected. not only in Cuba, but by orders of the secretary of the 
, reasury, Payments are made to Benjamin J. Guerra, the treasurer of Cuba, 
in New York; his books can be seen, as well as the confidential orders of the 
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ent. El Imparcial, of Madrid, Spain, of the 2th of November, 189¢, 
pu a letter of the 10th of September, 1496, to the secretary of the treas- 
ury, gi an account of the sums paid to the Republic of Cuba by sugar 
planters through well-known bankers in New York, as well as other items 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. The mere perusal of this 
letter'shows how the property owners recognize the Cuban Republic 

A translation accompanies Exhibit No.13. In this exhibit there is also the 
salaries d the army fixed by the government council. 

Exhibit No. 13a. It is a well-kemown fact that General Weyler has not 
allowed any grinding of sugar this year, because he claimed that the Cubans 
were paid by the planters. Exhibit 13) refers to this matter and regulates 
it. Exhibit No. cis the resolution of the government imposing exporta- 
tion tax on lumber. 

nature of the communications of the Cuban state department does not 
allow the use of its documents, but it can be affirmed that the secretary of 
state is in constant communication with the agent of the republic abroad and 
its minister plenipotentiary, Tomas Estrada Palma During a leave cf ab 
sence the secretary, Rafael M. Portuondo, was in this country and was met 
by many officials, Senators, and Representatives 

Exhibit No. 14, dated June 29, 1896, shows how Dr. Eusebio Hernandez tem- 
porarily substituted him. A few months ago the secretary of foreign reia- 
tions, together with the President, sent a public appeal! to the republics of 
Spanish America in which they clearly and eloquently laid before the world 
the rights of Cuba. 

The war department has efficiently operated during the year. In the fles 
of the Cubano Libre the military regulations have been published. Exhibit 
No. 15 shows the appointment of Rafael Manduley on the 2ist of May, 189s, in 
place of Mario Menocal, as subsecretary. 

The civil government has been in actual operation since its election. Ex- 
hibit No. 1 shows an extract of the sessions of the government council up to 
October 25, 189. Exhibit lia is an extract of the sessions of November and 
contains the power given to Tomas Estrada Palma as delega f the 

mablic. It would bea task indeed to print all the resolutions and decrees 

as as to the different branches of the government and general af- 
fairs. Exhibit No. 16 shows the laws for the sanitary corps of the Cuban 
army, drawn by Dr. Sanchez Agramonte, head of the department, and ap- 

roved by the government council, under date of March 31, 8%. Exhibit 
No. 17 is a decree as to military rank passed by the government council on 
the 20th of May, 1896. Exhibit No. 18 in Exhibit No. 4 contains several reso- 
lutions passed on the 13th of July, 1896,as to freedom of speech, proposed 
laws for the judiciary, and the one prohibiting the sugar crop for 1896-07. A 
translation of the latter accompanies the exhibit. It is to be noted in this 
last one that it is to be communicated to the general in chief, being a 
measure, for its fulfillment. The mere reading of this document proves the 
subserviency of the military to the civil power of the republic 

Exhibit No. 22 proves that the civil government was in the exercise of al 
its functions when the Cuban army captured the important town of Gaai 
I 


tea of 
t A 


maro. It isa vote of thanks given to Gen. Calixto Garcia by the govern- 
ment council. 

The last document is dated the 2st day of November. 1896, and is a copy 
of amilitary order of Maj.Gen. Francisco Carrillo, commanding the Province 
of Santa Clara.. From it it can be seen that he recognizes a supreme author- 
ity—the government council of the republic. It is Exhibit No. 23. The 
originals of all these exhibits, in Spanish, are on file in the Committee on 


Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. President, but upon the question of precedent 
I donot stop here. I have one which i must cite which will stir 
the patriotism of every American who reads it. In the dark days 
of our Republic we had but one hope, and that was from France 
We were without money and almost without friends. In France 
the question was discussed whether to recognize our independence 
or not. 

In 1777 Benjamin Franklin was informed (I quote from Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States, page 245, volume 5) ‘‘ that the 
King in council had determined not only to acknowledge the 
United States, but to support their cause, and thatin case England 
should declare war against France on account of this recognition 
(which they afterwards did), he would not insist that the Ameri 


cans should not make a separate peace, but only that they should 
maintain their independence.” 
General Washington wrote to Benjamin from 


Franklin (I quote 
the Life of Benjamin Franklin, by Parton, volume 2, page 390): 

We must have one of two things from 

There we were, proposing by act of Congress to pay our debts 
40 Continental dollars for $1 of debts; the Continental Congress, 
the Continental army, and Washington himself discredited; sur- 
rounded by aliens and enemies in the field, and even worse ene- 
mies—the Tories and peace-at-any-price men—in the colonies. 

But France said: ‘‘I will not simply intervene and send my 
troops and ships to help you, but I will do more. I will acknow!- 
edge you before the world as a free and independent sovereignty.” 
In that hour of our extremity when we asked for recognition of 
our independence, France not only loaned us money every year, 
but gave it as a free and generous present to assist us in ou 


peace or money France 


struggle. 

But gentlemen will say that the recognition of our independ- 
ence by France was in violation of the cruel and musty rules of 
international law; that it was an exception to the established rule 

It may have been, for I have announced it as one of the fixed 
facts that no strong nation ever robbed a weak nation that did 
not find a precedent in international law. It may be that when 
France acknowledged our independence, when our credit was 
gone, when we were surrounded by enemies at home and abroad, 
t broke a precedent; but if so, 70,000,000 people ought to get 
down on their knees and thank God for the exception and for the 
breaking of the precedent. Whenever we have followed that 

ent, as we did in the case of Texas, we have done wisely 


and well, and whenever we have failed to follow that 


which was plead for by Henry Clay in 1818, we have been mits- 
taken in our judgment. 


lent 
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But gentlemen may say, and truly, perhaps, that France hated 
England and loved us enough to take the chances of war in that 
declaration. I answer that the people of the United States, in my 
humble opinion, since the murders in Cuba of the reconcentrados 
and the murder in Havana harbor of American citizens, hates 
Spain and loves Cuba enough to take our chance. 

Mr. President, all powers in the Executive the exercise of which 
may lead to war are most carefully exercised by the executive 
branch unless the will of the war-making power is known to the 
Executive. It then clearly follows that it is the duty of the legis- 
lative branch of Government to inform the President as to its 
wishes upon all questions the decision of which may lead to war. 
To illustrate: This branch of Congress declared two years ago in 
favor of acknowledging the belligerent rights of the Cuban insur- 
gents or the Cuban Republic. There are times when the acknowl- 
edgment of belligerent rights may be held to be a cause for war, 
although the general rule is that the acknowledgment of bellig- 
erency is not casus belli. 

During the past year the President has considered the question 
of acknowledging the belligerent rights of the Cubans. Was it 
not well that in the hour of consideration he knew what this 
branch of the Government thought of this question? The ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of one State by another is 
under some circumstances made a cause for war. If the Execu- 
tive hesitates to take that step at present, will he not be pleased, 
in consideration of the step, to be informed in respectful language 
of the wish of this branch of the Government? My contention, 
as a lawyer, is that the power to declare war having been fixed 
in Congress, it necessarily gives Congress the power to do and 
perform any act which under the law of nations may lead to war. 
This does not in any way limit or abridge the executive power to 
do some things independently of the legislative power which under 
the law of nations may be held to be a cause for war. 

But, Mr. President, why talk of Presidential functions or legisla- 
tive functions? We are to-day one people, one country, and one 
flag. I have no disposition to trespass either here or elsewhere 
upon the Executive prerogative. I have made this argument sim- 
ply to show that I believe the honor of our country and the abso- 
lute independence of the present republic in Cuba are linked 
together forever and for all time, and my suggestion upon that 
point is this: What is our principal cause of complaint? The 
sinking of the ship Maine? Why was she sunk? No one who 


has read the evidence, unless he is seeking for some excuse, it seems 
to me, but admits it was a Spanish explosion that sank our ship. 

Why did Spain sink our ship by the explosion of her mine? Be- 
cause the American heart went out to the struggling people of 
Cuba and we expressed ourselves in the pulpit and in the press 


and in the Senate and in the House in favor of independence of 
that young republic, and it was revenge against the American 
people, and by that act of war and that act of vengeance they 
have coupled the independence of Cuba forever with the honor of 
this country. 

But it is claimed—and this seems to be a conclusive argument 
with some of the distinguished gentlemen with whom I have 
talked—within the tenor of the message and by those who support 
the withholding the declaration of independence for Cuba that 
this acknowledgment is a most solemn thing, and a step when 
once taken can not be retracted, and that the deed once done can 
never be undone by the Government of the United States, and that 
it might build up a weak and imperfect government in Cuba. 
That that proposition is untenable, unsound,and unworthy of dis- 
cuss'on is proven by a mere recitation of the present situation—the 
proposition being that it would not do to establish an independent 
government in Cuba now until we are better advised, because it 
is such a solemn declaration that we would be forever estopped 
from questioning the sovereignty it creates. 

I say it answers itself by a recitation of the present situation. 
For a hundred years we have stood for the sovereignty of Spain 
in Cuba, Our Presidents and Secretaries of State have gone so 
far as to cover the sovereignty of Spain in Cuba by the protecting 
wing of the Monroe doctrine, and it has been the announced prin- 
ciple of our Presidents and Secretaries of State for a century that 
no one should trespass upon Cuba; that we would sustain the 
sovereignty of Spain in Cuba by force of arms, and that Spain 
should never part with her sovereignty except she parted with it 
on account of the insurgents conquering their own independence 
or wnless she sold the island to us. 

But to-day, with a hundred years of acknowledgment of sover- 
eignty of Spain in Cuba, the President of the United States, and 
very properly—and I honor him for it—says to the world, “‘ Your 
sovereignty in Cuba is atan end;” and yet those who withhold the 
jeweled crown of independence from Cuba teil us that we may 
discount honor and tear down the sovereignty of Spain, which we 
have admitted for a hundred years, but if once there is established 
a republic in Cuba by our consent we will be forever aeereet 
they make a failure of government or establish a governmént 0: 
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— and crime, a government that does not make for civiliza- 
on. 

It will not do to tell 70,000,000 intelligent pore that you can 
question the sovereignty of Spain when you have admitted it for 
a hundred years, but that if you establish a republic in Cuba your 
hands are forever tied, and that if the Island of Cuba, manzged 
by a republic, is as guilty of the crimes and the horrors which have 
been carried on by the Spanish Government, we have not the same 
right under the divine thought of intervening for the sake of 
humanity to intervene against a republic that we have to-day to 
ee against the established sovereignty of Spain in that 
island. 

We may deceive ourselves, but the peo le understand some- 
thing about these questions, and it will ifficult to get them to 
think or believe that after we have acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Spain for a hundred years and to-day refuse it, if to-morrow 
the independency of Cuba was to carry on a government by force, 
by fraud, by crime, by murder upon little children, we would not 
have the same right to intervene along the lines of humanity 
against a republic as we now intervene a a nen 

Mr. President, I am for the acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of Cuba now—not mafiana, not to-morrow, not next week, 
but as soon as we can have a chance to vote, and I shall briefly 
state my reasons. . 

I fully agree with the statement in the smoaengs of the President 
that independence must come to the island, but my difference 
with the doctrine as presented is merely one as to the question of 
time. 

I do not see how we can be honest and frank with ourselves, 
how we can be consistent with other nations of the world, unless 
the first step is to acknowledge the independence of the estab- 
lished government in Cuba, a government which has sustained 
itself for three years against the assaults of nearly 200,000 Sjianish 
soldiers, a government that has levied and collected its taxes, sup- 
ported its schools, arms, on s,and maintains a standing army, 
and, better and above it all, have imitated our fathers in declar- 
ing for independence or death. Our honor and Cuban independ- 
ence are linked together forever. 

Suppose France had started out to help us without acknowledg- 
ing our independence. With what suspicion would we have re- 
garded her conduct? France had agreed to enter into a treaty 
with us by which she not only recognized our independence but 
guaranteed our independence before England declared war upon 
us. Suppose Lafayette when he came to our rescue had served 
notice upon us that later on tlie French people would decide 
whether they would recognize the Continental Congress and the 
Continental Army or whether they would recognize the Tories and 
the peace-at-any-price men to remodel the Government. Would 
not the oe have looked upon them with suspicious eye? And 
would they not have had _— grounds to suspect that our success 
meant simply a change of masters? 

It was the Continental Congress, George Washington, and the 
Continental Army that conquered the independence of the United 
States of America, and it is the army of Gomez and the tae 
of Cuba that will conquer her own independence on that unhappy 
island. In the dark hour of our distress, thank God, no nation 
intervened to punish England, or to measure our territory for their 
use or select some plan for us under the domination of a French 
rule and under some scheme whereby the investors of France might 
not lose money unwisely invested but punished us by withholding 
from us the crown of independence. Lafayette came with his 
men and ship, but sought no titled deeds to our land for the 
majesty of France. Are we to march on to Cuba with our glori- 
ous colors proclaiming to the world that we intervene in the in- 
terest of humanity, and carry behind our wagon trains a corps of 
civil engineers to survey her lands for our profit? Are we. at the 
close of the nineteenth century, with a million church spires 
pointing to the sky, dedicated to the Nazarene, to send our tfoops 
to play the part of the Good Samaritan before all the nations of 
the world, ee a bag under our coat wherein to deposit the 
profits of the trade 

ee brilliant orator from Iowa said the other day in the Honse 
tha 

Hovering above the dark waters of that mysterious harbor of Havana, the 
black-winged vulture watches for the belated dead, while over it and over 
all there is the eagle's piercing eye sternly watching for the truth. 

Mr. President, is it to continue to be an e, or is the avarice 
and greed of the nation to cause it to descend and partake of the 
vulture’s food? 

Do you remember Perez, the military prostitute sent by the 
distinguished and mild-mannered Blanco to seduce Aranguren 
Seaaeee ne — _ — you manne what he _— to 

e , insu ce, ‘‘Aranguren, you may just as 
well sell out now, because the Yankees are hogs, and after you 
have conquered — you must reconquer your independence 
against 70,000,000 hogs.” Was he right? 
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Mr. President, are we going down on the white-winged errand 
of mercy concealed, under one wing a daybook and a journal and 
under the other unsigned bonds? Are we to forget our citizens 
who went down in the harbor of Havana in our greed for gold 
and territory? Are we to leave the door open to compel additional 
terms from the insurgents who sacrificed their wives, their children, 
and their homes? Do we wish special treaties of commerce and 
leave the door open for that? Do we wish to relieve some Ameri- 
can investors who have bought Spanish bonds and who wish to 
trade them for the bonds of the republic? Do we, worse still, 
wish to leave the door open to compel those brave men and women 
to accept some terms of autonomy or to pay blood money to the 
Spaniard or the shylocks of our own land? 

You sayno. Then I say close the door. It can be done by the 
acknowledgment of the independence of Cuba to-day. e do 
not guarantee independence. e do not guarantee the success of 
the reign of the republic. 3 

We do not assume or become morally responsible for her con- 
duct among the nations of the world. But by intervention you 
do. Intervention without the acknowledgment of independence 
will not do. You assert yourself as dictator of the island, and 
you put your open Treasury in the broad sunlight to respond to 
the demands, financial, moral, physical, and in every other way 
for the conduct of that island when we intervene by force an 
take possession against all comers. 

I for one am not ready to do that unless compelled by circum- 
stances which I can not control. I hope and pray you may vote 
for independence for Cuba now; and by that acknowledgment we 
say to her, ‘‘ We hold you responsible for the conduct of the is- 


land. If you give no better government to the ple than that 
given by in, the right to intervene still exists in the United 
States of erica; but if you, who amidst the carnage of war 


and death have achieved your own independence, are true to 
the declarations of your constitution, the overshadowing wing 
of the Monroe doctrine shall shield you and the United States of 
America will protect you forever.” : 

Mr. President, I have been told and led to believe that, asa 
rule, at the close of life and the approach of that change which 
we call death, when nature ceases to struggle agaipst nature and 
there is no more pain, there is given to each ing soula moment 
that is absolutely serene. According to the statement of our own 
colleagues and well-informed physicians, nearly twenty-five out of 
every hundred of the reconcentrados are marked for death. I 
appeal for them to the Executive, and to the legislative branch of 
Government as well. Driven and scourged and starved like dogs, 
as all have hope still for their day of emancipation. 

May I be forgiven if I express the ae that the heart of the 
Executive may be touched in their behalf? May we not hope that 
their last, lingering look of life be not with suspicion and hatred 
upon your flag and mine; that it may not rest upon the hated 
color of the yellow flag of Spain, but that in their rapt and part- 
ing moments they may be soothed and sustained by the sight of 
ae ~= flag—the flag with a single star—the flag of the Repub- 
ic of Cuba? 


APPENDIX, 


Mr. CANNON presented the following constitution of the Republic of Cuba 
and brief sketches of the president of the republic and his cabinet: 

We, the representatives of the Cuban people, freely meeting in constitu- 
ent assembly, convoked by virtue of te contained in the constitu- 
tion of the 16th of September, ratify our firm and unshakable resolve of 
obtaining the absolute and immediate independence of the island, in order to 
establish in it a democratic republic, and fnepiring ourselves in the present 
necessities of the revolution; we decree the following: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA, 
TrtLe I.—Of the territory and of citizenship. 

ARTICLE 1. The Republic of Cuba will embrace all the territory occupied 
by the Island of Cuba and the adjacent islands and keys. A law will deter- 
mine the division of the territory. 

ARTICLE 2. Cubans are: (1) Persons born in Cuban territory; (2) the chil- 
dren of Cuban father or Cuban mother, although born abroad; (3) persons 
= - directly serving the revolution, whatever be their nationality of 

RTICLE 3. All Cubans are o to serve their country with their per- 


bliged 
sons and property, accordi d their aptitude. Militar - 
ion obligatory 7.8 icons mae to = laws an eir aptitude. y serv 


TitLe Il.—Of individual and political rights. 


ARTICLE 4. No one shall be arrested, indicted, or suffer sentence, but on 
account of acts pu in laws event to the execution of the acts and in 
the manner vided by the said laws. 

ARTICLE 5, No authority shall stop or wee the official or private corre- 
nem without the formalities established by the laws and by reason of 
_ ARTICLE 6. Cubans and foreigners will be protected in their religious opin- 
ions and in the practice of their respective cults, as long as these are not op- 
posed to public moral. 

ARTICLE 7. No one shall be wens to pay any other taxes but those 

com: t authori 


repu 
ARTICLE 9. The Cubans can freely address petitions to the authorities, 

Just theme ee ne an arta Cj ekakbapbesn Peevided teria tho 

statutes and law of tat 7" 7 
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ARTICLE 10. The electoral right shall be regulated by the government on the 


basis of universal suffra 


2. 
ARTICLE 11. No one shail enter any domicile, except when trying toavoid 


the commission of a crime or when duly authorized to do so. 


ARTICLE 12. No Cuban shall be compelled to change his residence, except 


by judicial decision. 


RTICLE 13. All the Cubans have the right to freely express their ideas 


and to meet and associate for the licit ends of life. 


ARTICLE 14. The rights the practice of which are guaranteed by the three 
revious articles may be suspended while the present state of war lasts, 
tally or partially by the government council. 


TiTLE IIl.—Of the government of the republic. 
SECTION 1.—Of the public powers. 
ARTICLE 15. The executive power is vested in a government council, which 


will have the faculty of dictating laws and provisions of a general character 
in accordance with this constitution. 


ARTICLE 16. The administration of justice in reference to crimes belongs 
to the war jurisdiction, and will be exercised in the manner determined by 
the laws. 

ARTICLE 17. The administration of justice in reference to civil matters 
belongs to the civil authorities and its procedure shal! be regulated by alaw. 

SECTION 2.—Of the government council. 

ARTICLE 18. The government council is composed of a president, a vice- 
resident, and four secretaries of state, for the dispatch of the affairs of war 
reasury, foreign, and interior. All the members of the council have voice 

and vote in its deliberations. 

ARTICLE 19. To be president or vice-president it is required to be a native 
Cuban, or a Cuban citizen with more than ten years of service to the cause 
of the independence of Cuba, and to be of the age of 30 years; to be secretary 
of state, the age of 25 years. r 

ARTICLE 20. The government council shall appoint its secretary, whom it 
can freely remove. 

ARTICLE 21. Each secretary of state shall have a subsecretary, who will 
substitute the secretary in cases of vacancy, absence, or illness, and who will 
discharge any commissions intrusted to him by the government council. 

ARTICLE 22. Besides the powers conferred upon it by other articles of this 
constitution, the government council has the following: 

1. To make all laws and regulations regarding the revolution and the mili- 
tary, civil, and political life of the Cuban people 

2. To resolve the petitions addressed to it, ordering those which are not 
properly transmitted to take their due course. 

3. To depose, for just cause and under its responsibility, any councilor or 
subsecretary. This resolution shall be reported to the first assembly and 
can only be passed by the affirmative votes of four councilors. 

4. Toappoint secretary and subsecretary for the transacting of business 
in any department, when both positions shall have been vacant for two 
months. 

5. To appoint and remove public functionaries of all classes in the manner 
soviden Uy law, ordering that they shall be submitted to the courts of jus- 
ice in the proper cases. 

6. To determine the policy of the war and the general lines of the cam- 
aign, and to intervene, when, in their judgment, there be founded motive 
or it,in the military operations, always by means of the generals of the 

nations. 

7. To raise troops, to declare reprisals, and to grant letters of marque 

& To grant military ranks from sublieutenant to major-general, in the 
form established by the law of military organization. 

9. To issuc paper money, to coin money, fixing its kind and value 

10. To contract loans, determining when they shall become due, the inter 
ests, discounts, commissions, and guaranties, and to make all negotiations 
advised by the public weal, being strictly responsible for the use it shall 
make of these faculties and of those provided in the previous article. 

ll. To levy taxes, to decree the investment of the public funds, and to ask 
and approve the accounts of the same. 

12. To determine the foreign policy and to appoint and remove agents, rep- 
resentatives, and delegates of all classes. 

13. To grant passports. 

14. To issue the safe-conducts necessary for the discharge of the functions 
of the Government. 

15. To make treaties with other powers, choosing the commissioners who 
are to celebrate them, but without being able to delegate in them its final 
approval. The one of peace with Spain must be ratified by the assembly, and 
can not be initiated but on the basis of the absolute and immediate inde- 
pendence of all the Island of Cuba. 

ARTICLE 23. The powers which this law grants to the government council 
or to any of its members can not be delegated. 

ARTICLE 2%. All the resolutions of the council must be passed by absolute 
majority. At least four councilors must be in attendance, among them the 
secretary of the department to which the resolution belongs. 

ARTICLE 25. The councilors can not exercise or be appointed to any other 
office while they discharge their functions, excepting that of representative 
in the assembly which shall ratify the treaty of peace with Spain 

ARTICLE 26. The councilors shall not be indicted without being previously 
authorized by the government, nor arrested except in case of flagrante 

delicto. The subsecretaries, when carrying out an express and definite com- 
mission of the government, shall enjoy the same prerogative. 
SECTION 3.—Of the President and Vice-President of the republic 

ARTICLE 27. The President of the republic is the president of the govern. 
ment council, and in his representative character he is the superior in rank 
to all the functionaries. 

ARTICLE 28. His powers are: 

1. To represent the republic in its official acts and relations. 


2. To authorize with his signature the documents addressed to foreign 
functionaries of equal rank. 
3. To sign the proclamations and manifestoes agreed upon by the govern- 


ment council. ; 
4. To countersign the dispatches and certificates issued by the secretaries 
of state and by that of the council 


5. To authorize in the name of the government council the diplomas and 
appointments made by it. . : ; . 
ARTICLE 2. The vice-president will take part with voice and vote in all 


the sessions of the council, and will substitute the president, 
faculties, in case of vacancy, absence, or illness. 
Section 4.—Of the secretaries of state. 
ARTICLE 30. The secretaries of state shall have as exclusive faculties the 
saction of all business of their departments, and will be th 
heads of all the functionaries and employees of their department 
be proposed by them, according to the law, when the government « 
to appoint them. ; 
ARTICLE 31. The secretary of war will be the superior chief in rank of the 
army of liberty. 
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ARTICLE 32. The administrative service of the army depends on the sec- 
retary of war, as shall be regulated by the law of military organization. 

ARTICLE 33. The secretary of the treasury will be the custodian of the 
national funds, and matters in relation to the public debt and accounts shall 
be under his care. 

AR TICLE 34. The secretary of foreign affairs is the ~~ immediate 
chief of all the agents, representatives, and ye i 

ARTICLE 35. The secretary of the interior sh aoe of matters of 
civil character and is the superior chief of the authorities and employees of 
his department. 

Section 5.—Of the secretary of the government council. 

ARTICLE 36. The secretary of the council will be —— voice or 
vote, at all the sessions of the government council; he will will draw its minutes. 
author izing them with his signature, after having been approved and signed 
by all the councilors who have been present at the meeting 

ARTIcLE 37. He will issue, in conformity with the eaaitven, the certifi- 
cates which may be ordered by the president or by the government council. 


TiTLEe IV.—Of the assembly of representatives. 


ARTICLE 38. The assembly of re ~~ sentatives shall assemble two years 
after this law is promulgated, and shall have the power to make a new con- 
stitution orto modify this one, to censure the acts of the government, and 
to mor ide for all the necessities of the republic. 

‘he government council, with due anticipation and under thestrictest re- 
sponsibility, shall adopt the opportune measures, so that this constitutional 
provision shall be complied with. 

ARTICLE 89. The assembly of representatives shall also assemble when the 
offices of president and vice-president be vacant, or when two secretaries 
of state shall not have for transaction of their business persons named 
by the assembly, or when these persons are unable to discharge their duties. 
The object of this assembly exclusively shall be to provide for the offices 
which are vacant orare being held by persons appointed according to excerpt 
4, article 22, of the constitution. 

ARTICLE 40. lf the government, in conformity with excerpt 15 of the said 
article 22, shall make peace with Spain, the government shali call the assem- 
bly that must ratify the treaty. This assembly shall temporarily provide 
for the government and administration of the republic until the definite 
constituent assembly shall meet. 

ARTICLE 41. If Spain, without any previous agreement with the govern- 
ment council, evacuates all the er, an assembly shall be convoked 
which will have the same powers specified in the second paragraph of the 
previous article. It being understood that this case shall have arrived when 
the Cuban armies shall occupy permanently all the territory of the island, 
even if the enemy retain in its power some fortresses. 

ARTICLE 42. The assembly shall consist of four representatives for each 
one of the territories in which an army corps now rates. 

In the cases expressed in the last two articles the representatives to bo 

elected in each territory shall be eight. 

ARTICLE 43. The assembly of representatives, until otherwise resolved, 
will conform as to its constitution and procedure to the present by-laws. 

ARTICLE 44. The representatives are inviolable in their opinions and votes 
expressed in the discharge of their offices, and they shall not be indicted for 
any reason whatever without previous authority of theassembly. They may 
nevertheless be arrested, reporting immediately to the assembly, in cases ot 
flagrante —. 

ARTICLE 45. The office of representative is incompatible _ the exercise 
of any other one. As soon as the assembly is adjourned each of the individ- 
uals who compose it will occupy the position which they held at the time of 
their ¢lection, if they have not resigned it. 


TiTtLe V.—General provisions, 


ARTICLE 46. The Republic of Cuba guarantees only the debts recognized 
by the constitution of 1895 and those which afterwards may have been con- 
tracted, or be contracted legitimately. 

ARTICLE 47. Foreigners can not claim any indemnity whatever on account 
of damages caused by the Cuban forces previously to the date on which their 
respective Governments ae the belligerency or independence of Cuba. 

gpa 48. This constitution shall be in force until another one shall re- 
voke it. 

LA YAYA, October 29, 1897. 

Domingo Mendez Ca: »0te, president; J. Lacret Morlot, vice-pres- 
ident; Cosme de la Torriente, J. Fernandez R Rondan, T. Padro 
Grinan, J. Fernandez de Castro, lane Recio L., Manuel Rid- 
riguez Fuentes, Manuel R. Silva, Nicolas Alberdi, Salvador 
Cisnercs y B., Lucas Alvarez y Cerice, M. e, Pedro 
Mendoza, Andres Morena de la Torre, Fernando yre, Er- 
nesto Font § ey w TS 1. Alfonso, José B. Allman, Euse- 
bio Hernandez, C de Cespedes, secretary; Aurelio Hevia, 
secrotary. : 





Additional and temporary articles of the constitution. 


First. The present penal law shall be revised, to put it in conformity with 
the constitution and to make the penalties more effective. 

Secund. The law of precedure shall be modified so that— 

(1) It shall be more simple and applicable. 

(2) To assure the independence of the courts when the appointed. 

(8) So that in case that the penalties of death, public Seovedilien, loss of 
office, or private degradation, or permanent incapacity, absolute or special, 
an appeal may be taken to a court constituted by functionaries of a er 
rank to those who tried the case in the first instance; the summary co’ 
martial are to be excepted. When the pone ——y shall be cath. ft it 
shall be understood that the appeal is made and admitted 

(4) To make effective judicial responsibility. 

Third. The law of military organization and statutes shall be drawn, stat- 
ing in them— 

(1) That the superior command of the army belongs tothe general in chief. 

(2) That there shall be a Heutenant-general to substitute him in case of 
Vacanc 

(3) That the Government can name and may freely separate the general 
in chief and the lieutenant-general. 

(4) That there shall be a chief for every army corps appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, on the information or at the proposal of the general in chief as to 
the first mentioned and by the chiefs of departments, through the general in 


chief, for the seconds. 
(5) In case of noncommunication with the general in chief, the reportsand 
d be made by him may be sub- 


proposals which, according te the law, shou 
stituted by those of the lieutenant-general. 

Fourth. All the military forces of the nation constitute one sole army, 
composed of the general staff and the a of infantry, cavalry. Sines 


and the engineer corps, and the special branches of the sanitary and mili 
juri a and of m ilitary administration. 
ilivary rank can only be lost by reason of crime and by a sentence 


of the government council, or of a com mt tribunal. 
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Sixth. Noone can join the army with a rank 
according to 
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Secretary of War.— 
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Cuban Independence. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. GREENE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 924) to authorize the Washington and 
Glen Echo Railroad Company to obtain a right of way and construct tracks 
into the District of Columbia 600 feet— 

Mr. GREENE said: . ead 3 . 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have reached a critical point in the history 
of this nation. We have reached a point where p 
should be forgotten. We have come toa place in the pathway of 
our nation’s history where we ought to be American citizens and 
not partisans. ; 

If I were consulting simply what is best for the party to which 
I belong, or what is best for the minority in this Chamber, I would 


form of government. Is there a gentleman mpon this floor who 
knows what kind of a government is proposed for Cuba? Is it to 
be a government by the people of Cuba and for the people of Cuba, 
or is it to be a stable government under the Spanish Hag? Does 
any gentleman know? If he knows, he can look further into the 
future and can divine mysteries far beyond any capabilities that 


I 

ut let us stop and ask, What does intervention in the Island 
of Cuba mean? If wesimply intervene, we say, first, that we have 
no cause for war against Spain. We say that the children of the 

mish Government have become recreant and disobedient,and 
that the friendly power of Spain is unable to contro! those chil- 
dren and to restore peace in her territory, and we intervene for 
the purpose of settling itfor them. That isall. Nothing more 
than that, nothing less than that. And here I will remark that 
if we have cause to intervene in Cuba to-day, the same cause has 
existed for two long, weary years. 

Men and women have been starving. Babies have starved in 
their mother’s arms. Sword and fire have devastated that island. 
Horrors beyond the power of human language to depict have ex- 
isted there, and yet we have remained silent. What has arisen 
lately to demand the intervention of the United States? Nothing 
new. The same old story of atrocity and of Spanish brutality, 





want to see the maj delay. I would favor the continued sus- | the same old story of inhumanity and brutal force, of ignomini- 
pense as to what the outcome of nf ate poe my now | ous death and ruin, thatfor two years have confronted the Ameri- 
voted to the prin- | can people. 


uppermost in the minds of the people. Iam 
ci an of the party to which I belong; devoted to them because I 
believe they are embedded in truth, because I believe they will 
make for the upbuilding of the American people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I am devoted to the principles of the 
party to which I belong, I am, first and above all, an American 
citizen, and I seek first the welfare and glory of my country. I 
seek the honor of my country, the epieaiidine of my country, and 
whatever I believe makes for this purpose, for its peace, its honor, 
and its permanent prosperity, I welcome, whether it comes from 
this or that or the other section of this Chamber, or any one of 
the political organizations into which it is divided. 

While differing widely from my aoonh ens, friends upon eco- 
nomic questions, yet I trust and believe I shall never reach the 
point w Ican not believe that Republicans are patriotic, as 
devoted to their country aslam. I,as a member of this House, 
have no right to call in question the patriotism of this side or that 
side of the Chamber, and I conscientiously believe that there is 
as much uine love of America and American institutions on 
the one side as upon the other. 

It afforded me the greatest satisfaction a few weeks ago to see 
a unanimous vote by this House, and os other end of this 
Capitol, turning over to the President of the United States $50,- 
000,000 to use as his judgment might dictate for the protection 
of American interests and the maintenance of American honor. 

I have wished and still hope that we may arrive at a position in 
the crisis which now confronts us, and which we soon must meet 
and settle, where there will be no division; that we can arrive at 
such a solution of the question that we can say to the world that 
the American Congress is a unit; that we march forward in solid 
phalanx to uphold and defend our common country. But we must 
stop and consider what is presented to us—what we are asked to 
do, and the result of the step which we are about to take. 

Now, there are a number of views in this Chamber. There are 
those who believe that we ought to declare open war with Spain. 
There are others who believe that we ought to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Cuban Republic and stop there. There are 
others who believe that we ought to intervene in the Island of 
Cuba for the purpose of stopping hostilities. We ought, there- 
fore, I repeat, as careful, conscientious men, to stop and consider 
what is presented and what will be the outcome of the adoption 
of either of these propositions. 

It is not enough for us to shut our eyes and say that some good 
will come out of it, or that it is not probable that this thing or 
that thing will occur. I have long since learned, sir, that when 
we embark upon any issue, it is the part of wisdom to ask, 
What do we make possible by such a course? Not what will 
likely occur, not what will a coatiee happen, but what may hap- 
pen if we adopt that course, because we never can tell what the 
future will develop. 

So. I heg of you to-day to consider well all the possibilities as 
well x ths probabilities that surround either of the propositions 
which will soon be submitted for our consideration. 

The President of the United States has sent us his message, and | such thing a possibility? I trust there is not one here who is 

i ready to doit. After we get the island of Cuba pacified, I want 


Tam not here to criticise it or review it in a irit. A 
large part of it is patriotic and and will receive ; to ask gentlemen, what does the President intend to do with it? 
the approval of the American people; but what do we have pre- Mr. BRUCKER. Give ita carpet-bag government under quasi 


sented to us in it for our action? mili rule. ; 

What are we asked todo? We are simply asked to permit the} Mr. GREENE. Iam not discussing this in a partisan sense, 
President of the United States to intervene qa the Island of Cuba, | but I fear that will be the result. Suppose we have got Spain to 
peaceably if he can, forcibly if he must. And what more? To | lay down her arms, and Gomez has laid down his, and we have a 
testore order on the Island of Cuba and give the people a stable | perfect state of tranquillity from one end of the island to the 


I say that if we simply intervene we admit that Spain is a 
friendly power. We further admit that all Cubans are Spanish 
subjects. We say there is no government in Cuba that we can 
recognize except the Spanish Government. Simple intervention 
is not a declaration of war. I want to ask this House, if we do 
intervene and Spain should elect not to treat our intervention as 
a cause for her making a declaration of war, then all Spanish 
subjects on that island must be pacified and pacified by us. Sup- 
pose that Spain, as I have said, refuses to regard our intervention 
as a cause of war and lays down her arms, ceases to fight, and 
says, ‘‘ Why, I am ready to be pacified!” 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. She has done that now. 

Mr. GREENE. She has already done it. She has notified the 
people of the United States that she is ready to declare an armis- 
tice over the island now. In what position do we find ourselves 
when we enter the island and Spain agrees to stop? Will we not 
then have to turn against Gomez and his band of patriots? Sup- 
pose Gomez, with his band of 30,000 patriots, says: “For three 
years have we waged this war; for three years we have struggled 
and suffered to obtain our liberty. I am unwilling, to lay down 
my arms at this juncture. If we should enter into an armistics 
with Spain and lay down our arms indefinitely, the rainy season 
will pass by, the one in which Spain can not fight; the hour of our 
opportunity will have passed away; and I will not, therefore, lay 
down my arms. We will fight on for liberty.” 

I want to ask, gentlemen, what are we going to do about it? 
Spain is pacified. Spain has laid down her arms. Gomez says 
I will wage the warfare until liberty shall perch upon the Cuban 
banner. If we are simply going over there to pacify the island 
what is there left for us to do if what I have said should occur, 
except to turn our guns upon the Cuban patriots and compel them 
to lay down their arms! 

What else could we do? They refuse to lay their guns down; 
they refuse to quit fighting. Spain agrees tostop. We are there 
to pacify. If we pacify them, that means we will pacify them 
with the sword unless we can do it by peaceable means. Is there 
a Representative upon this floor who would lift up his voice or 

ve his vote to make it possible to turn American guns on brave 

omez and his 30,000 patriots? 

What would be the condition of affairs in this country if we had 
gone there for the purpose of pacifying the Island of Cuba and 
American guns had been turned on Gomez? What would be the 
effect of it? How would you feel confronting your constituents 
when you voted to make such a condition of affairs possible? Ah, 
but, say some gentlemen,I am not in favor of that. Such a con- 
tingency as that will never arise. No American will ever fire his 
gun in the direction of a Cuban patriot. 

But I am talking about what may result. If Gomez will not 
lay down his arms, then we are either compelled to fight Gomez 
or vacate theisland. Either oneor the other. Now, that is what 
simple intervention may leadto. That is, at least, one of the pos- 
sibilities. Are we ready to do that? Are we ready te make any 
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other. They are all pacified. Now, what are we going todo with 
the island? There is one of three things we can do. We can 
either pacify the island and turn it back to Spain, or can take it 
ourselves, or we can turn it over to the people of the island. 

Now, which one are you going to do? Is there anything in the 
message of our President that gives us an intimation of what he 
intends to do with the island after itis pacified? Is there any gen- 
tleman on that side of the House who knows what he intends to 
do with it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How about Hanna? 

Mr. GREENE. I was not going to allude to Hanna, but he 
may know. Is there an American citizen who would ever con- 
sent that we should turn the island back again to the Spanish 
Government? Would anybody tolerate it in this country? Are 
we to expend our money, take the chance of death from fever on 
the island to pacify the island, and then turn it back to the Span- 
ish Government? I say such a thing would never be tolerated by 
the American people because it would be an outrage on the peo- 
ple of Cuba. 

I want your careful attention just here. If Spain isa friendly 
power—and we admit her to be when we intervene and say we have 
no cause for war; we goto subdue her rebellious children—can we 
afford, as a Christian nation, to turn around and steal her island? 
Are you in favor of that? A friendly power—a power in which 
the President has expressed the greatest confidence as to its hon- 
esty and integrity. Well, you say, we are going to let the people 
put up a government for themselves. 

Gentlemen, there are some questions confronting us just at this 
point that we ought to carefully and seriously consider. You 
must bear in mind that there are held by the people of foreign 
governments large sums of bonds issued by the Spanish Govern- 
ment and predicated largely upon the revenues which Spain de- 
rives from Cuba. If we go and take the Island of Cuba, admit- 
ting Spain to be a friendly power, and when we get it pacified we 
turn around and take that island away from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, what will be the attitude and right of the foreign powers 
whose citizens hold the obligations of Spain predicated upon the 
revenues of that island? 

Do you not know that France, Germany, and England would ste 
to the frent and say to this country, ‘‘ You can not steal the terri- 
tory of a friendly power unless you make the obligations good?” 
Do you not know they would doit? Is there a man doubts it? I 
want to ask you, in all candor, if you do not believe European na- 
tions would have a right to demand it if we admit Spain to bea 
friendly power? 

If we go admitting Spain to be our friend, admitting she is the 
sovereign government of the island, and simply go as a pacifier, 
and when pacification has taken place we attempt to steal the 
territory, would not foreign nations that hold the obligations of 
Spain have a right in equity to say to us, ‘‘ Before you take that 
territory you must make good the obligations of Spain based upon 
its demands?” 

“Oh,” but you say, “we do not intend to take itourselves.” If 
we attempt to take it from Spain and give it to somebody else, it 
would be just the same as if we took it ourselves, If we attempt 
to deprive the Spanish Government of their land, admitting her 
to be a friendly power, it matters not whether we take the terri- 
tory ourselves or take it and turn it over to somebody else. Here 
lies the danger, and I shall miss my guess if this thing does not 
rise up to plague us. 

Mr. LOVE. Butsuppose we recognize their independence? 

Mr. GREENE. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Do you believe the other nations of 
the world would permit us to take the territory, if it is a friendly 
power? 

Mr. GREENE. That is what I say; they would not. Weare 
to intervene, and when that is accomplished—we attempt to seize 
this territory either for ourselves or to turn it over to the Cubans— 
the foreign powers will be to the front, the citizens of which hold 
the Spanish bonds, saying you must do one of two things; you 
must either guarantee the payment of those bonds yourselves or 
you must slip the government that you are going to establish in 
Cuba under them and have herassume them. There is where we 
are going. Youhave noticed allalong that two words continually 
crop out in this whole Cuban matter. One is “buy” and the 
other is “‘ bonds.” 

Mr. MAHON. Weare not going to take Spain. 

Mr. GREENE. Of course youare not; but if you take Spanish 
territory and thereby deprive her of it, that makes the obligation 
to foreign nations a matter of contention. These nations will tell 
you that before you can take the territory of Spain and deprive 

er of the power to meet her obligations, you must in some way 
make the obligations good. That is what they hope and what 
they believe. You know the power behind the throne as well as 
I know it. 

They tell us we are going to organize a government there or 
allow the Cubans to organize one themselves. Now, follow me 
along. Suppose we say that foreign powers would not stepin and 
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compel us to assume the Cuban bonds or slip the Cuban govern- 
ment under them, Then what? We are going to have a govern- 
ment by Cuba in which, as the gentleman remarked the other 
day, that only the people of Cuba shall participate in. Do you not 
know that the towns and cities on the Island of Cuba are Span- 
ish? They are loyal to the Spanish Crown. 

Now, we are. going to have an election and we are going to let all 
the people vote in the towns and cities and country. The Cuban 
people throughout the rural districts know nothing about popular 
government. The bondholders of Spain will beat that election and 
control it. You all know something about the power of money 
in a popular election, Do you not know what would happen in 
that election in Cuba when the power of Spanish bondholders was 
brought to bear upon it with the influence of Spanish subjects and 
Spanish sympathizers. 

The C MAN, Thetime of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr.GREENE. Mr. Chairman, I would like alittle more time— 
say half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks to have 
his time extended one-half hour. 

Mr. MAHON, I ask, Mr. Chairman, unanimous consent that 
bis time be extended half an hour. 

Mr. GREENE. I shall not occupy all that time. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to know how much time the gen- 
tleman will occupy? 

Mr. GREENE. I ask that my time be extended twenty-five 
minutes, and I ro not occupy over twenty. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s time, 
being extended twenty-five minutes? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE. As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, such an elec- 
tion would be controlled by the Spanish sympathizers and the 
holders of Spanish bonds. Nobody doubts for a single moment 
but what the moneyed interests of America would also take part 
in that election, and that they would elect a government that 
would voluntarily slip the people of that island under the bonds 
of the mother country. So that all the way through it, I do not 
care on what side you look, I do not care on what corner you may 
approach it, you will find all along bonds! bonds! bonds! 

Everywhere Spanish bonds, like Banquo’s ghost, serenely pre- 
sent themselves for settlement. I want to say to you that is what 
there is in the question of peaceful intervention, and nothing 
more. 

But the President says we ought to turn the whole question 
over tohim. In the first place, gentlemea, the power to declare 
war is granted to Congress, I-have very grave doubts whether 
we can delegate that granted power if we wanted to doso. I am 
willing to assert my, fixed belief that Congress has no authority to 
delegate any such power to the President of the United States, no 
matter how much or how little confidence we may have in him. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Does the gentleman say that the power to 
conclude peace is vested in Congress? 

Mr. GREENE. The power to declare war. Now, then, not 
only in my judgment have we no right to delegate this power, 
but it strikes me the proposition that we should do so is the most 
marvelous ever presented by 4 President of the United States to 
the American Congress. hat might it'mean? In view of the 
past, we can all tell what it might mean. 

Why, sir, we could have war to-day and Doe oe to-morrow; hot 
to-day and cold to-morrow; rain to-day and drought to-morrow. 
The fellows on the inside, knowing just when the cold was going 
to be blown and when the hot—oh, what a time they would have 
on Wallstreet! Just imagine! Now, I am not on the inside. 

Mr, FISCHER. That is not your ground of complaint, is it? 
rd 

Mr. GREENE. No; but the history of. the recent past makes 
2 all-important that no such power should be lodged in the Presi- 

ent. F 

We can all understand what might happen in such a contin- 
gency. It is dangerous to turn over to the President or any one 
else a power that can keep this great nation of ours in a per- 
turbed condition for six or twelve months at his own pleasure. 
What we want is to have this Cuban question settled. e want 
it settled now. We want it settled so that the American people 
may know what to depend upon. I agree with you Republicans, 
we want to have a wave of prosperity sweep over the country— 
we do not want to have it retarded or disturbed by this blowing 
hot and cold that we have had for the past few weeks. This isa 
gee thing, perhaps, for HANNA and some other people; but we 

o not want a continuation of it. We want this thing settled; 
we have the power as the representatives of the people to stop it, 
and to a, it effectually. 

Mr. BRUCKER. How do you propose to stop it? 

Mr. GREENE. Iam coming to that point. The way ‘to stop 
it, and the only safe way, in my sapere is, in the first place, to 
acknowledge the independence of the established Cuban Republic. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] When = have acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Cu Republic, you have said 
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that Spain has already lost the island. We do not have to take it 
from her; she has lost it, and has lost it by the arms of the Cuban 
triots. 

Ah! but it is said they have no government over there. The 
President thinks they have nogovernment. But every gentleman 
on this floor who is conversant with the facts knows it to be true 
that they have a government. The Cuban Republic has control 
to-day of two-thirds of the Island of Cuba. It has control, in fact, 
of the whole island outside of a few fortified towns and cities. It 
has a postal system that is said to be better than that of Spain her- 
self, The mails are regularly distributed over the island, bearin; 
postage stamps issued by the Cuban Republic. It has an army o 
30,000 well-armed and well-equi soldiers. It has a system of 
levying and collecting taxes. nder the system which has been 
inau ted it has collected more than $400,000 Yet it is said 
they have no government over there that we can a ; 

Other gentleman say, “It will not do to recognize Cuban inde- 
pendence, because they have issued a lot of bonds. ” Why, sir, on 
the floor of this House the other day my distinguished friend from 
Ohio, General GRosVENOR, unblushingly declared that the Cuban 
Republic had issued and scattered $400,000,000 of bonds. Hence, 
he argued, we can not afford to acknowledge the Cuban Republic, 
because that would bind them to the payment of those bonds. 

Mr. BRUCKER. No one took him seriously. 

Mr. GREENE. But the very next day the deputy treasurer of 
the Cuban Republic went before the Senate committee and swore, 
and by his books Cette that they had issued only $1,000,000 in 
bonds and had sold only $120,000 of such bonds. That was a wide 
margin between the statement of the gentleman from Ohio and 
the facts. Only a difference between $400,000,000 and $120,000! 

A Memper. And those had been taken by their own people. 

Mr.GREENE. Andsomebyours. But suppose that they have 
issued bonds. It strikes me that a little over a year ago I heard 
a great deal said in this country about “ repudiation ” and ‘‘ repu- 
diationists.” I heard a great deal said about men wanting to 
scale down the debts of the Comes and you can not imagine my 
surprise when my venerable friend from Ohio stood up and bla- 
tantly and brazenly, in the Halls of Congress, said that he wanted 
to devise some kind of a scheme to make the Cuban Republic 
repudiate its bonds. 

et me say to you, gentlemen, I am in favor of paying every 
debt this Government owes. I amin favor of the Cuban Repub- 

lic paying every debt that it owes. I am not a repudiationist. I 

believe in paying every dollar that this or any other country owes, 
according to the exact letter of the contract that was made with 

the payees of the obligations. 

Is there a man here who wants to arrange some kind of a trick 
for preventing the Cubans paying their honest debts—debts con- 
tracted in securing their freedom? American citizens, Mr. Chair- 
man, have loaned them money to carry on this unequal warfare 
that they have sustained so long with the Spanish Government. 

That money has been expended in buying bread for their starv- 
ing families and guns and ammunition with which to shoot down 
the crnel and inhuman oppressors sent over from Spain. And | 
now does the gentleman from Ohio, or any man, say that these 
American citizens who were kind enough to loan money to these 
people to help them fight their battles ought not to be paid? Is 
there a man on this floor so dishonest as to advocate the repudia- 
tion of the debt thus honestly created—a debt due to American 
citizens? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I can not believe such a thing to be true, 
and must treat this statement asa mere joke. If we acknowledge 
the independence of Cuba, there could be no question of the lia- 
pe of the United States for taking itaway from Spain. We 
would not then take it from Spain; but we say to the Cubans | 
that they have fairly and legitimately, in the judgment of this | 
country, won their freedom and are entitled to independence. | 
am, sir, not only in favor of acknowledging their independence, but | 
in favor of following up that acknowledgment with a declaration | 

of war against the Kingdom of Spain. [Applause.] 

But you ro there is no cause for war with Spain. Ever since 
that lamentable and fatal night of February 15 last we have had 
just and proper cause for war with that Government. Turn your 
eyes to the harbor of Havana, and behold the scene of an Amer- 
ican battle ship, peacefully slumbering in what we had reason to 
believe was a at mee 4 harbor. But was it a friendly harbor? 
Look now at the wreck that is left. Two hundred and sixty-six 
brave American seamen, in the twinkling of an eye, were sent to 
meet their-God, by a villainous Spanish mine, touched off by the 
hands of a murderous Snaniard. 

But some may say ‘ We do not know that they had anything to 
do with it.” r. Chairman, nobody thinks that private citizens 
in Cuba are carrying around mines of this character in their 
pockets. Nobody believes that a Spanish private citizen is laying 
mines in Havana Harbor. Does any man here believe that a pri- 
vate citizen could have been able to understand the complicated 
connections of the mine with the mainland, so as to have enabled 
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him to touch it off without the knowledge and consent of the 
Spanish authorities there? 

That in itself was a cause of war; and that cause exists to-day. 
It has not been relieved or removed by anything that has occurred 
since, and until there shall be a full and complete settlement with 
Spain, not only for the destruction of our warship, but for the 
murder of our American seamen, that will always remain a cause 
of war, and no other settlement, unless it be adequate, full, and 
complete, will ever satisfy the American public. [Applause.] 
You may — it up if you will; you may try to plaster it over 
as you will; but I tell you that the blood of these men will cry up 
from the harbor of Havana until vengeance shall have been 
meeted out by the hands of American soldiers. 

Do you want to fix it any other way? Can you fix it any other 
way? If you declare war with Spain and acknowledge the inde- 

mdence of Cuba, we can fight Spain on the Island of Cuba, in 

uerto Rico, in the Philippine Islands, and under the dome of her 
own capitol. And, Mr. Chairman, the American heart is ready 
and fired for the ordeal of battle whenever it shall come. 

You say this is jingoism. Mr. Chairman, I would rather be 
called a jingo than a Dongo. I would greatly prefer to be called 
a jingoist than to be found apologizing for the atrocious and mer- 
ciless action of the Spanish Government. [Applause.] Call it 
therefore what you will. The American people will respond to 
the cause of justice and right. 

The American people are ready to fight, and they want to fight. 
Our ships are tugging at their moorings now, ready to avenge 
their dead sister ship. Our brave soldiers ask but for an oppor- 
tunity to be permitted to avenge their dead comrades, some of 
whom still sleep in the sunken ship. What, then, are we to do? 
Patch it up? 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to occupy but a moment further of time. 
I repeat what I have said. This country is ready now for the con- 
fiict. If we take that position, we do not make the Cubans our 
enemies and we do not become theirs. If we must meet Spain, 
while we bombard her forts in front, if Gomez can fight her in the 
rear we have no objection in the world to it. Gentlemen, the 
time is here when we must do something, and do something that 
has a meaning. 

Wecan not afford to.do less than that. I said I could only hope 
politically that you would not, for there will not be enough of you 
here next year tocall the yeasand nays if you do not. You know 
that as wellasIdo. Itisnot newsto you. But, I repeat, it has 
with me passed out of the realm of politics. I want to ask you, 
Republicans on this side and Democrats on that side, let us as 
American citizens and as representatives of a great country meet 
this crisis and meet it now. [Applause. } 

Wecan not afford to do otherwise. I believe that on both sides 
of the Chamber there are true. loyal hearts that will follow that 
old flag wherever it goes and follow it to victory. I believe you 
are just as unwilling to see its stars and stripes sullied as I am. 
As a common people. as patriotic citizens, laying aside our parties 
and our prejudices, | want to appeal to you in the name of my 
country, in the name of our murdered dead, and in the name of 
God, let us vindicate American honor and the American flag, 
[Applause. ] 





Contested-Election Case—Fairchild vs. Ward. 


SPEECH 
HON. ROWLAND B. MAHANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 11, 1898, 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“ Resolved, That n L. Fairchild was not elected to the Fifty-fifth Con- 


gress from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is 


entitled to a seat therein. 

“ Resolved, That William L. Ward was elected to the Fifty-fifth Congres 
from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is entitled to 
seat therein *— 

Mr. MAHANY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would be very glad, indeed, if I were not called 
upon to decide between the respective merits of the two gentle- 
men who are the contestant and the contestee in this case, because 
I have for the one a deep friendship and for the othera high regard. 
Let me say, also, that if I were influenced by a factional motive 
in this matter. I would be in favor of the contestee. Mr. Fairchild, 
the contestant, represents that wing of the Republican party in 
New York with which I am not affiliated, but, impelled by th 
of the seriousness of this case, I have left a sick bed to come here 
and speak in his behalf, because, if the House of Representatives 
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decides that the Australian ballot of the great State of New York 
is to be a plaything for the trickery of awe factions, then 
there is an end to free government in that State, and its popular 
elections become a farce. 

I am not going into the political technicalities nor into the legal 
subtleties of this discussion. The vital and theall-important fact 
is that the highest judicial tribunal known toour State, a tribunal 
that ranks with the Supreme Court of the United States for the 
weight and dignity of its judgments, has decided unanimously 
that Mr. Fairchild was the regular nominee of the Republican 
party; that he was defrauded from having his name placed upon 
the ballot by political methods that merit and should receive the 
condemnation of right-minded men. 

We here, sitting as the court of last resort in these cases—the 
House of Representatives of the United States—should by our 
decision say to the machine politicians of New York State in both 
parties and all factions that, though trickery may manipulate 
conventions and though frand may be wrought upon the will of 
American voters by excluding their regularly chosen nominee 
from the ballot, the wrong will not be indorsed by the House of 
Representatives, but that here at least the decision shall be in ac- 
cordance with a high and patriotic standard of public dignity 
and decency. 

Individually I have not the slightest interest in the seating or 
the unseating of either Mr. Fairchild or Mr. Ward. The-personal 
element is a matter of small moment in the sum total of human 
events. 

But it is a matter of vast importance that the everyday voter 
of the United States who is busied in the hard vocation of earn- 
ing his bread and who relies upon the official ballot of his party 
shall not be tricked, shall not be prevented from electing the man 
for whom in this case he naturally would have voted if fraud and 
chicanery had not intervened. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a member of this House who will not 
concede that nine-tenths of the voters in both parties cast a straight 


ballot—vote without question for the man whose name is in the | 


party column or under the emblem representative of the principles 
to which they owe and desire to give their allegiance. And though 
at times we find here or there a political upheaval, due to the 
personal popularity of a candidate, still such an event is so unusual 
and the surprise it excites is so extraordinary as to indicate that 
the election of a man running on an independent ticket for Con- 
gress or any other high office is a notable exception to the rule 
and convincing proof that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the people vote without regard to the personality of the nominee 
on their party ticket. 

Now, let me call the attention of the House to this remarkable 
extract from the committee's majority report in favor of Mr. 
Ward. I doubt if a more extraordinary statement was ever ad- 
dressed to the House of Representatives. On page 7 of their re- 
port the majority say: 

We can not agree with the court of appeals that Justice Edwards did not 
Sore Seen in the proceedings to review the decision of the secretary 
of state. 

A construction of a State statute by the highest appellate court 
of a State makes State law; yet this committee say that they do 
not believe thatthe New York court of appeals—the most dignified 
tribunal, with the exception of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, known to this Republic—is an authority on the construc- 
tion of a State law of New York. 

A MemBer. Was that a unanimous decision? 

Mr. MAHANY. Unanimous—withont a dissenting voice. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentleman will allow me to remind him 
of this fact: The rule that the decision of the highest State court 
concerning a question of State lawis binding on all other author- 
ities relates to decisions rendered before the arising of the con- 
troversy in which such decision is cited. 

Mr. MAHANY. I understand, but for all the pw s of this 
debate that decision is absolutely and incontestably valid. 

I have, for the moment, neither the strength nor the inclination 
to go into the technicalities of this case; I wish to point out thatin 
the great State of New York the Democratic party and the Repub- 
lican party are both under the heel of remorseless and unscrupu- 
lous ‘‘ machines.” 

I do not care which party or which faction has the ascend- 
ency, the same practices appear to prevail. And it is of infinite 
importance to the perpetuity of free government in the United 
States that political wrong and outrage in that State, the im- 
perial exemplar of all the American Commonwealths, shall be 
rebuked and that the will of the people, as unquestionably pointed 
out in the unanimous decision of the court of appeals, shall be 
sustained and rendered triumphant by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman hold that the will of the peo- 
ple is better expressed in the opinion of a court than in the votes 
of more than 30,000 voters? 


Mr. MAHANY. Oh, the gentleman himself comes from a dis- 
trict that gives from 14,000 to 20,000 majority; but if he had 
not been under the Eagle emblem in the last terrific campaign, 
when William McKinley and the Republican party were the al!- 
absorbing issues in his district, he would not have had a cor- 
poral’s guard uader an independent nomination. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. FOOTE, If I can not get more than 770 of the pace of 
my district, irrespective of any emblem, to vote for me, I shall go 
out of onenete. 

Mr. MAHANY. Let me say to the gentleman that the 770 
t. 


votes are Aen 
Mr. Fairchild throughout this whole dispute has acted most 
ponent has proved his Republicanism. And, though he be- 
ongs to an opposing faction, I bear cheerful testimony to the 
manner in which he evinced his sincerity, his manliness, his dis- 
interestedness, when he advised his constituents, pending the re. 
| sult of this decision, which I hope will be rendered justly by tho 
| House of Representatives, to vote the straight Republican ticket. 
[Applause. } 


Heirs of John Roach. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD ROBB, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, 1898. 


| . The House being in Committee of the Whole House, and having under con- 
sideration the bill (8. 1116) to pay the heirs of the late John Roach, deceased— 
| Mr. ROBB said: 
| Mr, CHarrMan: I have no disposition to oppose any claim which 
| I believe to be just and which is sustained by the evidence. I be- 
lieve it to be the duty of every member of this House, in a matter 
involving the es of nearly one-third of a million dol- 
| lars, to weigh carefully the evidence in support of that extraor- 
| dinary claim, and I consider it especially the duty of a member of 
| the committee from which the bill is reported to present the facts 
| as he understands them from his investigation, which are either 
| in support of or in opposition to the measure. 

I have given the pending bill a careful consideration. I have 
| considered the action of the Navy De ent; I have examined 
| the law authorizing these contracts; I have examined the evidence 
| presented by the report in support of this appropriation, and with- 
| out having any interest in it, without having any disposition to 
| do otherwise discharge my duty as a member of this House, 


| I say unhesitatingly that I have not the slightest doubt but what 
there is no warrant in the evidence, in the law, and in the trans- 
action between the Navy Department:and the contractor, Mr. 


Roach, and the subsequent _ between the Navy Depart- 
| ment and the assignees of Mr. Roach, for the appropriation of a 
| dollar to pay this claim. 

Now, what is this claim? In order to determine whether or not 

! we should make this appropriation of $330,000, let us consider 
| what isthisclaim. The gentleman has represented that no claim 
is made for the time between the date of the taking charge of these 
works by the Government —— 6, 1885, to November 9, 1885. 
If no charge is embraced in the bill and nothing of that kind in 
the report, why then that time is eliminated from the discussion, 
and I sa i agree with him if that were the case—why discuss that 
| time? He discussed it, 

This bill asks an oe in favor of the heirs of John 
Roach on account of use and occupation of those shipyards, 
on account of money and material furnished, and on account of 
insurance paid, which is mentioned there in the report. It is not 
denied that the Government had authority under the contract 
entered into between it and John Roach, upon the failure of Roach 
to complete these ships within the time specified in the contracts, 
to take charge of these ships, to re the shipyards, and to com- 
plete the ships at the expense of Roach. 

Mr. MINOR. Now the gentleman must yield to me. 

Mr. ROBB. Very well, sir. 

Mr. MINOR. I concede that right. I stated it. 

Mr. ROBB. _ 1 represented that it was not claimed that the Gov- 
ernment had not that right. The gentleman did not understand 
me. We are agreed upon that point—that the Government, upou 
the failure of Roach to complete these ships within the time speci- 
fied, had the right under the law and a the contract to take 
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charge of the work, to take charge of the ships, occupy the ship- 
vards, and use everything there in the way of i and men 
at the expense of Roach for the on of these vessels. Now, 
that is what the Government did. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will it interrupt the 
t late a there? 

Mr. RO No, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does it not appear from the accounts of the 
Navy Department that during the progress of the work under 
the contracts for the building of these ships, in violation of the 
contract, Mz. Roach was paid the 10 per cent reservation while 
the ships were being constructed? ‘ 

Mr. ROBB. Most assuredly. That appears here in Senate 
Executive Document No. 153. y 

Mr. SAYERS. In other words, the Government, instead of 
standing upon its contract, paid to Mr. Roach the 7 cent 
which the contract required should be reserved until boats 
should have been completed. Thatismy recollection. , 

Mr. ROBB. That is what the crea shows, as contained in 
Senate Executive Document 153, on pages 408 and 409. As Iwas 

proceeding to say, the Government, under the provisions of the 
contracts, took charge of these works. Now, let us see the cir- 
cumstances under which the Government was forced to take pos- 
session of this y and enter upon the completion of these 
ships. A great has been said in the argument with reference 
to the construction of the ship Dolphin. 

A great deal has been said with reference to the opinicn of the 
Attorney-General in regard to the contract entered into between 
Roach and the Government for the building and completion of 
the Dolphin. It has been represented on the floor of this House, 
it is indicated in the report made by the majority of this commit- 
tee, that the opinion of the Attorney-General was the cause of the 
downfall of Roach, and consequently of the disaster and trouble 
and misery that followed him, and that all the injury to his prop- 
erty and business was occasioned thereby. 

Mr. MINOR. Iwant to say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that that is a fact and can not be disputed. 

Mr. ROBB. The gentleman says that that isafact. Now if 
we assume that it is a fact, then this House is called upon to 
recompense the heirs of John Roach on account of an opinion of 
the Attorney-General. Why, Mr. Chairman, how remote are the 
damages? we can do that then may not the great masses of the 
American people rise up and claim that they are on ac- 
count of the wr opinion of the S Court of our land 
in the income-tax decision? [Applause. 

also come here and say, 


Might not a great number of our 
“We are damaged to the extent of seven millions of dollars on 


account of the action of the Government in the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad?” . [Applause. ] ight not numerous cases of this kind 
arise with much more merit this claim that Roach was the 
unfortunate victim of the opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and consequently we must pay his heirs damages 
ote MINOR. W3 ihe aiclheaie yield to me? Cl 13 of 
r. n me? anse 13 0 
this contract readsin this way: “Incase the Secretary of the Navy 
shall proceed under the foregoing clause to complete the work ”—— 

Mr. ROBB. I do not care to have this taken out of my time. 

Mr. MINOR (continuing). ‘‘Such forfeiture shall be without 
unnec delay.” Itis the procrastination of thisGovernment, 
the lack of dili in prosecuting the work and using the prop- 
erty of Mr. Roach rs than necessary, is complained of. 

Mr.SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

The Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. ROBB. I will yield to the gentleman for the purpose of 
asking a question. 

Mr. SA (to Mr. Mixon). In making up this account 
against the Government, does the committee take into considera- 
tion the fact that there were penalties prescribed in the contract, 
and did it give the Government credit for those penalties? 

Mr. MINOR. They never were enforced by the Government. 

Mr. SAYERS. This is a question of equity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. How were they damaged by 
delay, if they were subject to penalties and the Government did 
not enforce the ties? 

_ Mr. ROBB. Now, Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of the opin- 
10n of the Attorney-General. That opinion has never been ques- 
tioned by any authority, and stands as the law. 

the opinion of the Atterney-General? The law under which these 
contracts were entered into provided that in the construction of 
the ships they were to have a speed equal to 15 knots an hour. 
The contract for building failed to contain the requirement that 
the ships should have that required speed. After first test, or 
the second test, of the speed of this ship, it was reported to the 
Secretary of the Navy, or it was indi Seal det thn Dctghde 
Navy in the report of the Naval Advisory Board, that the 


gentleman for me to in- 
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did not have the required speed. Roach demanded that final pay- 
ment be made, an the question was referred to the Attorney- 
General, who, after an examination of the contract and the law 
upon which it was based, gave that opinion. 

I say that the opinion was correct. But whether correct or in- 
correct, whether right or wrong, it is unreasonable to ask this 
House or any member on this floor, with that as a starting point, 
to undertake tofasten upon the people of this country an additional 
appropriation to the amount of $330,()00 to reimburse Roach or his 
heirs on the assumption that he might have been somewhat em- 
barrassed on account of this opinion. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will my colleague permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ROBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will not the gentleman state whether the con- 
tract contained anything at all as to the required speed of the 
vessel? 

Mr. ROBB. I have stated that the opinion of the Attorney- 
General was based upon the fact that the contract failed to pro- 
vide that the speed should be 15 knots an hour. 

Mr. BRUMM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not hear 

Mr. ROBB. Now, let us come to another phase in this case—- 
let us come to the real point in controversy. The Government 
took charge of the plant under the provisions of the contracts, 
upon the failure of the contractor to complete these ships in the 
required time, and the Government was authorized to take charge 
and complete them, as I have stated, at the expense of Roach. 
This contract was entered into on the 23d day of July, 1883, and 
provided for the completion of the ships within eighteen months. 
On the 23d day of January, 1885, the time allowed Roach under 
the contracts for the completion of the ships had expired, but not- 
withstanding this, he was permitted to continue at work, without 
any effort being taken by the Government to enforce the provi- 
sions of the contract against him. 

The matter went on from month to month and from day to day. 
The failure of Roach occurred on the 18th of April, 1885. An 
assignment was made to Weed and Quintard, and or the 6th of 
August, 1885, the Government took charge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That was after the assign- 
ment? F 

Mr. ROBB. Yes, after the assignment. Under the provisions 
of the contract, the first thing the Government was required to do 
was to appoint a board for the purpose of taking an inventory and 
making appraisement, so as to ascertain the liability as between 
Roach and the Government. After the completion of this inven- 
tory the Government was authorized to continue in charge for the 
purpose of completing the work, if it elected so to do. The Gov- 

ernment did elect to complete these ships, and, according to the 
report of the committee, on the 9th of November, 1885, entered 
upon that work. 

Now, it is said there was delay; that the ships were not com- 
pleted within a reasonable time. So there was delay when Roach 
was himself incharge. Let us see what Roach himself has tosay 
as to the delay when he had charge of these works, and after the 
expiration of the eighteen months in which he was to complete 
these vessels. Let us see what reason he gives for the failure on 
his part to complete the ships within the contract time. Here is 
what he says in a letter written to the then Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. W. E. Chandler, dated February 9, 1885: 


Any hesitancy which I may have had in assenting to this agreement of 
adjustment has not arisen from any desire on my part to make claims against 
the Government for damages arising from alterations and delays. | have 
been more than willing to charge any such to the natural incidents of the 
first attempt at the construction in this country of ships of steel, the manu- 
facture of which has been difficult and perp! 1g, and not to attribute 
blame or fault ‘to the Government any more than to any of the steel manu 
facturers.or others of my own agents in the work. 






Mr. Roach recognized that this was a new enterprise in this 
country, and he gave that as an excuse for the delays on his part. 
Now, may we not just as well assume that the cause was the same 


for the delay on the part of the Government, if there was any 
delay? Willi any lawyer on thisfloor undertake to say that if this 
delay was necessary, however long it may have been protracted— 


if it was necessary in order to make investigations, in order to 
obtain suitable materials so that these ships should be first class, 
under such circumstances there was any liability on the part of 
the Government to Mr. Roach for occupying those yards? No; 
that position can not be taken. The contract itself authorized 
the Government to take charge of and hold these works at the 
expense of Roach for the necessary time. 

Now, what reason had the Government for delay in the compl 
tion of these vessels beyond a reasonable and necessary time? ‘The 
Government was interested in having these ships completed within 
the shortest possible time. The Government was urging Roach 
while he was in charge, and before the expiration of the term of 
his contract, to complete the ships. There was every incentive on 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the contract was submitted to the consider- 
ation of Roach and his attorney. It was not forced upon him. 
He entered into it willingly. He entered into it because he ex- 

cted to reapa reward. And the contract was made under a law 
passed in 1882 and 1883. Now, is it right that this House should 
undertake by a vote to reflect upon any Administration that was 
simply seeking to enforce that contract? Is it right, is it just, 
that now, after the Government has done that which was to the 
advantage of Roach, to the protection of his interests, it should 
still be required to respond in the sum of $330,000? 

Mr. Chairman, something has been said about unnecessary de- 
lays having been caused by the great changes made by the Gov- 
ernment. As I showed before, changes were inevitable. It was 
recognized that they would be necessary before the contracts were 
ever entered into. They were embodied in the contracts and ex- 
pressly authorized by the terms of the contracts. Soevery change 
that was made was made by virtue of the agreement entered into 
by Roach, and was made with his consent. hat do these changes 
amount to? They amount to only about 3 per cent of the whole. 
Gentlemen here have spoken as if they amounted to a great deal 
more. The whole amount of these changes was only 3 per cent 
or 34 per cent of the total sum in question. And for every one 
of these changes that was made Mr. Roach received pay. The 
changes were not made at his expense, but at the expense of the 
Government. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say that when we have a law au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to contract with persons for 
the building of the best ships in the world, and when a contract 
has been made in pursuance of that law and the party has entered 
upon the execution of that contract, and when, from some cause, 
we know not what, he has been unable to complete that contract, 
and the Government, by virtue of the terms of the contract, has 
taken charge of the work and completed it, it would be the height 
of folly for this House to undertake to criticise the Government— 
to say that by its fault delay was occasioned. We are interested 
in having the best ships in the world, and this is no time for us to 
pass condemnation upon official—it does not make any difference 
what political party they may happen to belong to—for exercising 
their power and authority and doing their duty in seeing that per- 
sons who contract with the Government live up to the terms of 
their contracts. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of gentle- 
men toa very singular thing. I say that if the statements made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin {[Mr. Minor] are true, there is 
$109,000 and over in this bill more than there is a single line or 
word of testimony to substantiate. The gentleman has told you 
that the representatives of Mr. Roach make no claim for the labor 
from August 6, 1885, to November 9, 1885—a period of three months 
and three days. Now, the amount they charge at the Morgan 
Works per month is $3,721.64, which for a period of three months 
would amount to $11,164.92. At the Chester works the charge is 
$4,061.64 per month, or for three months $12,183.92, making a total 
of $23,348.84. Isay that the account as made up here shows that 
to reach thesum covered by this bill the calculations have included 
the period from August 6, 1885, to November 9, 1885; and if the 
statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin is true, that this 
period was not intended to be included, then there is embraced in 
this bill $23,000 more than there ought to be on that account. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to another point. 
There is a charge for five months, or one hundred and fifty days, 
at the Morgan lron Works. Let us take the affidavits of Quintard 
and Weed on that question. These affidavits show that the work 
was en worth $90.19 per day, which for one hundred and 
fifty days would amount to $13,528.50. The amount charged in the 
bill is $18,608.20; in other words, there is $5,079.70 more charged 
in the bill on account of labor at the Morgan Works during those 
five months than the affidavits of Weed and Quintard would go 
to establish. 

At the Chester or Delaware works the charge is for thirteen 
months, or three hundred and ninety days. Quintard and Weed 
put the amount at $98.43 a day, which for thirteen months would 
amount to $38,387.70, The amount charged in the bill is $52,801.32, 
an excess of $14,418.62 above the amount shown by the affidavits. 

For use and occupation at the Morgan Iron Works, upon the 
szme basis, taking the affidavits of Quintard and Weed, there is 
$7,960.40 more charged than the affidavits establish. Anybody 
who can multiply 2 by 2 can satisfy himself on this point by look- 
ing at the report and the affidavits. 

At the Chester Works, if the char 
by the statements of Quintard and 
able for the period covered by the claim, it would amount to 
$156,000. But the amount claimed in the bill is $214,567.60. In 
other words, there is on this account an excess of $58,567.60. 
wean these several items together, there is a difference of $109,- 

V.10, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, taking the position I do with reference to 


for occupation as shown 
eed of $400 a day is reason- 
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this matter, that there is no evidence on which a single dollar 
ue be appropriated from the Treasury of the United States 
or these beneficiaries, I have referred to these figures and over- 
charges simply to show the weakness of the report presented, and 
as one reason why that report ought not to be sustained. There 
is a sum of $109,000 and over charged in this bill against the Gov- 
ernment without a single line of testimony in support of it, and 
the report does not undertake to show any reason for the pay- 
ment. I donot think the testimony is competent to establish a 
claim against the Government for a single jollar, and the state- 
ment of these overcharges ought to put members on inquiry in 
reference to the whole matter. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Has this been passed on by the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. ROBB. It has not. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I understand you are a member of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill to the House? 

Mr. ROBB. Iam. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Who appeared, let me ask the gentleman, in 
opposition to the claim of these parties and in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. ROBB. No one, as far asl am aware. Thatistosay,Ido 
not know that anyone appeared in that connection. 

Mr. BRUCKER. That is, the Government, before the commit- 
tee, did not, either by its attorney or other parties, contest the 
claim? 

Mr. ROBB. No, sir; the Government did not contest the claim~— 
that is to say, the Government did not havearepresentative before 
the committee outside of the members of the committee. I pre- 
sumed, or supposed, of course, that members of the committee 
would underiake to represent the interest of the Government and 
prevent the enactmentof improper legislation to pay a claim that 
was not warranted in fact. Now, I may have been mistaken in 
that, but Iam trying myself at the present time to prevent the 
Government from paying what I regard as an unwarranted claim, 

Mr. BRUCKER. What effort did the committee make, as in- 
dividuals or through their chairman, to ascertain from the Gov- 
ernment, against which this claim was pending, what was the 
character of the claim; and further, what defense the Govern- 
ment would make against it? 

Mr. ROBB. As to that, Ican give the gentleman no more in- 
formation than that embodied in the report. 

Mr. RIXEY. The report sets that out in full, as I understand it. 

Mr. ROBB. Yes; the report gives a statement in reference to 
the matter as to what was done by the committee and the evi- 
dence upon which it is based. 

Mr. BRUMM. I did not catch the gentleman's answer. 

Mr. ROBB. I say that the report gives all the information on 
that point as far as lam aware. I do not want mytime taken up, 
Mr. Chairman, however, by these questions. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Did the Government say to the executors or 
assignees of the Roach estate that it would pay the full contract 
price? 

Mr. ROBB. Yes, sir. I will make this statement to the gen- 
tleman, that neither Mr. Roach nor the assignees of the estate, so 
far as I have information, ever madea claim against the Govern- 
ment embracing the charges embodied in the committee report. 
So far as the contract price entered into with Mr. Roach is con- 
cerned, my understanding is it was paid in full, with the excep- 
tion of that relating to the Dolphin, which does not enter into this 
claim,.and the account to which I have referred. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Can the gentleman inform the committee 


what amount was paid to the assignees for extra work on these 
vessels? 
Mr. ROBB. I will say to the gentleman that this executive 


document, containing several hundred pages, embraces a num- 
ber of items. I did not go to the trouble of computing the agere- 
gate amounts paid to the assignees. I was satisfied myself with 
the showing that the full amount they claimed was paid. That 
is the point [ am endeavoring to impress now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
for a question? 

Mr. ROBB. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that all extra work on these 
ships was done by Mr. Roach or his company at a price which 
was fixed and accepted by him before the work was inaugurated? 

Mr. ROBB. Why, certainly; that extra work was done in this 
way: There was a Naval Advisory Board to assist the Secretary of 
the Navy. They were superintending the work, and if they 
thought that changes were necessary they consulted with Mr. 
Roach during the time that he was in charge. They consulted 
with the assignees during the time that they were in charge, and 
then they reported to the Secretary of the Navy the changes that 
were necessary. If the Secretary of the Navy approved of those 
changes, why, then they were made, and I do not know of a sing. 
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instance in which Mr. Roach or the assignees ever objected toa 
change. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does not this record show that the changes 
were not made or agreed to be made until they were submitted to 
Mr. Roach, and the recommendations that were made by the 
naval board submitted to him, each one as suggested, and he 
agreed to make them, and at the price suggested by the two 
boards? 

Mr. ROBB. That is my understanding of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The record shows it. There ought not to 
be any charges for extra work in this case, 

Mr. ROBB. Now, I shall have to decline to be interrupted 
further, for the reason that it is taking my time. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my remarks when this bill was up 
before, I have no interest in the matter. Iam actuated solely by 
an honest desire todo my duty. lam satisfied that under no other 
circumstances would the committee for a moment think of appro- 
priating any amount of money on a claim supported simply by 
the affidavits of two interested parties. That is all there is here. 
Now, it is not for this House to assume that there was any unnec- 
estary delay. It is for the claimant to present and make a satis- 
factory showing that there was unnecessary delay. Itis an easy 
matter for this House to appropriate money, but the Houseshould 
hesitate a long time before it appropriates money upon any such 
evidence as that upon which we are now called to act. 

Mr. Chairman, the power to take from and appropriate the 
money of the people is one to which should attach the highest 
sense of individual responsibility. It is a power for which each 
and every one, whenever and wherever exercising it, should be 
held to the strictest accountability. It isa power which no one 
should assume to exercise except for public purposes and in dis- 
charge of legitimate, well-founded, and well-established claims 
against the Government. 

Patriotically, promptly, and without complaint, the people re- 
spond to every draft upon their resources that the national honor 
may be maintained, and that the institutions founded by the 
fathers of the Republic may endure forever. Willingly, aye, 
cheerfully, they give for the maintenance of government eco- 
nomically administered. It is not of this they complain. It is 
against the reckless extravagance and unblushing profligacy by 
which their substance is dissipated that they of right protest and 
in justice should be heard. There is no one who has had the 
honor of a seat in this House for any time, however long or how- 
ever short, who should not, in giving or withholding his support 
to measures appropriating public money, be governed by the rigid 
rules of economy. ‘ 

Have you ever stopped to contemplate the enormity of the 
proximate appropriations for 1898, which will aggregate close to 
600,000,000? Approximating it at $570,000,000, for every month 
of the year it is an expenditure of $47,500,000, and every day of the 
month $1,583,838, and every hour of the day $65,972, and every 
minute of the hour $1,099. 

Will you economize in public expenditures? I address myself 
to the Republican side of the Chamber. Ifso,beginnow. ‘‘How 
long halt ye between two opinions?” Those of us on this side of 
the House have heard falling softly and sweetly from some gen- 
tlemen on the other side the word ‘‘economy.” It has a pleasing 
sound to us. Will you join us in practicing it when handler the 
public purse? If so, begin now. But I fear that those of you 
who have an honest desire in that direction arein the unfortunate 
condition of the old lady, as expressed in the following lines: 


Once said an old woman of Lynn, 
Td like to be good 
If I could, 

But I don’t know where to begin. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I will not imitate the example of 
the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Maxor]. I 
have no eulogy to pronounce. I have had a duty to orm 
which ito ne is a sacred obligation, and from which I will 3 not be 
led away out of sympathy or compassion for the dead, nor driven 
by the power and machinations of theliving. Whenday afterday 
and week after week and month after month I see a iations 
piling upon appropriations, I think of those who, facing the 
storms of winter or with backs exposed to the scorching rays of 
the summer's sun; those who in the field and on the farms, in the 
mines and in the shops, who pay the taxes, fight our battles, and 
furnish the treasure for our commerce on the seas. It is of them 
I think, and for whom I have compassion and to whom my heart 
goes out, and it is for them I have spoken = this question. If 

ou would do justice to them; if you would do justice to every 

paying citizen, stay the hand cf him who would take from the 
public Treasury that to which he is not entitled, [Applause on 
the Democratic side. } 

I rererve the balance of my time. 














the recognition of the inde 
the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions int 
=. reported by Mr. Davis from the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
ollows: 


— of the United yw ee - 
pain at once relinquish its authority and governmen 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters 


to belittle his dip) 
our people in him and diminish his influence with foreign nations 
during the conflict upon which we reluctantly enter. If we must 
go into war, as seems inevitable, he is, by choice of the American 
people, our leader, sworn to his duty, able and willing to (dis- 
charge it, and, as patriotic citizens, we are to rally around him, 
strengthen his arms, cooperate with his efforts; and, if there be 
aught in him, now or hereafter, which either a fair or an unfair 
man could criticise, let us wait until after the battle. From this 
time on to the end let us rather say to him, ‘“‘ God bless and guide 
you. Lead on; we follow.” 





Affairs in Cuba, 
. SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. SPOONER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Friday, April 15, 1898. 


The Senate ha under consideration the joint resolution (8. R. 149) for 
mce of the of Cuba, demanding that 


Ato 


“ First. That the people of the Island of Cuba nre and of right ought to be 


free and ind 


ent. 

“Second. t it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Govy- 

d, that the Government of 
in the Island of Cuba 


“Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is. di- 
nited 


rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the Unite 
States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 
the several States, 
tions into effect "— 


to such extent as may be necersary to carry these resolu. 


Mr. SPOONER said: 
Mr. PresipEntT: 1 shall not attempt to disguise the fact that 


I sincerely deprecate this debate. I lament the difference in oj:n- 
ion among us which has given rise toit. Without intending un- 
duly to criticise any Senator, I deplore the spirit of some of the 
utterances to which we have listened to-da 


y. Weare, asthe Sen- 


ator from Colorado [Mr.Wo.cotT] said, at the threshold of war. 
He is a very sanguine man who thinks he can discover any escape 
from it. Carping and criticism and fault-finding with the Presi- 
dent, the commander who, under the Constitution, is tolead us, is 
an ugly und unfit prelude to the rear of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the roll of war drums, and the groans of the wounded 
and dying. He has borne himself nobly in his high office. 


The suggestion of want of sincerity upon his part, or an attempt 
would if effective lessen the confidence of 


I do not stop to make reply to the suggestion that his failure to 


recognize belligerency a year ago, or since, has been due to the 


influence of Spanish bondholders upon the American Government. 
I know nothing of such bondholders. I know one thing, and :0 
does the Senate, and so do the le of the United and so 
does the world, unless the suspicion ee ere and to-day 
finds lodgment somewhere over the sea, that there is no man |'v- 
ing less capable of being influenced by bondholders against liberty 
than the present President of the United States. 

Under our Constitution he is charged with the duty of conduct 
ing our foreign relations and our intercourse with foreign govern- 


ments. He can not take the world into Sate pate conducting 
negotiations with other governments. blicity is fatal to delicate 
and difficult international negotiations. . Business men keep their 
own business secrets. Much more so must governments. 

I have felt that the President should have all the time bé re- 
quired, and not only time, Mr. President, but.patience, in the Con- 

and among the people, to enable him to conduct to the end 
diplomatic negotiations with Spain—a people proud, sensitiv’, 
and passionate. 

I had the honor to state a year ago in a shor address here my 
belief that the people of the United States desired. the independen? 
of Cuba and my own earnest wish for this consummation. I have 
never in any wise abated my opinion that this must come, or ™Y 
hope that it should come, but I have, with painful earnestness, 
desired that the President be permitted to ast every possible 
resource and art of diplomacy before resort to the alternative °- 
war 


I confess I have regretted some of the utterances which {1r™ 
time to time have been made in the Senate—bold, generous, 1" 
worthy, as in it most of them were. I have regretted them 
because I felt might embarrass the President in delicate «04 
difficult negotiations with a peculiar ple. I have regretted 
them because I knew that if they could by any possibility result 10 
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rupture of diplomatic intercourse and precipitate war we would 
re found unready. I have deprecated them in the Senate for 
another reason, that under our form of government this body 
sustains a peculiar relation to the President in the matter of for- 
eign relations. He has the right, in stress, tocome into this Cham- 
ber, to ask us to close our doors to the world, and permit him to 
take this body into his confidence, and to invoke its advice. This 
has been done once in a crisis since the Government was founded. 
And therefore it has seemed to me that here, of all places, he 
should be free from criticism and the embarrassment of either 
sensational or condemnatory speech. 

The President needs nodefense fromme. He hasconducted the 
negotiations. Ido not know what the correspondence is. I have 
the best of reason, however, to believe that his failure to transmit 
it was due to reasons which would commend themselves to every 
thoughtful person in this country. 

It is not easy to conceive a more difficult and burd-nsome duty 
than has under the Constitution rested upon him. He has been 
obliged to so conduct this negotiation as not only to satisfy hisown 
great constituency, if possible, but with a view to commend this 
Government to the po ewe! sentiment of the governing pow- 
ers of the world. He has traveled, of necessity, the path of diplo- 
macy alone, and I can well imagine it has been a long and weari- 
some journey. He has felt the pressure of public opinion here, 
stirred to itsdepths. It is to the eternal glory of our people, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding horrors unspeakable, they have main- 
tained an attitude of dignity and calm, awaiting with intense feel- 
ing. but with wonderful patience, the march of events. 

The President has seen some oki friends seem to fall away from 
him. He has heard the voice of criticism. Doubtless he has 
been stung by the tongue of slander. I do not know, for I have 
heard no word from him. I do know that, asan American Presi- 
dentshould, he has gone along the pathway calm, patient, intrepid 
tothe end, There is not to-day in any court of Europe, so far as 

I know, except the Spanish court, a statesman or a great newspa- 
per who or which has not applauded his firmness, his discretion, 
and the dignity of his demeanor in the midst of domestic excite- 
ment and Congressional impatience. This good opinion of our 
President is worth much toour people, Some may in the rush and 
whirl of excitement in our own land forget—but we here have no 
right to forget—that it is of the utmost consequence that our case 
shall seem strong and clear and humane and unimpeachable to 
those governments of the world whose good opinion we invcke 
and whose wr we may well desire, because when war 
once begins, alone can tell when it will end or who before it 
ends shall become participants in it. I have, as an American 
Senator, taken pride in the fact that those showering praise upon 
the President were but a little time ago bitterly prejudiced against 
him becanseof his economic theories, which they antagonize. 

The President has been criticised for the tone of his message in 
regard to the Maine. It has been said that it was cold and pas- 
sionless. The Chief Executive of 70,000,000 people, conducting a 
case almost inevitably leading to war, must passionless, must 
be calm. If he be not so in the surging tide of popular passion, 
what, then, is to become of a government by the people? 

i approved when that message was read, and I approve now, its 
spirit, its tone, and its language. The President was not called 
upon to denounce the Spanish Government as guilty of participa- 
tion in the explosion of the Maine. Itwould have been the height 
of unwisdom. He could, and a rash man would have so done, 
have sent a message to which would have broken off ina 
moment diplomatic relations and pl this country into war. 
Were we ready? No, Mr. President! He knew then, we know 
now, and the people know now, that we were not ready. It was 
the President's duty to be calm and patient, even to temporize, 
thai we might become prepared for war, and every hour prepara- 
tions have gone forward under his direction. 


The President has, too; been criticised for delaying his message The President can not ‘‘direct” Congress. 
from Thursday until Monday, and it has been intimated in the | a matter of law, Congress can ‘‘direct” the President. 
jece of diplomacy to gain | our servant; we are not his master. 


Congress that it was an artifice, a 
time. The President in this did wisely; did only his duty. The 
dispatches from General Lee—some of which I have seen, all 
of which were seen by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—rendered it impossible, in the interest of human life, 
including the life of that chivalric representative of this Govern- 
ment, that the message should be communicated to the world until 
the American citizens in Cuba who desired to come home were 
safely out of that country. 

There is not a member of this Senate, there is not a manly man 
in the United States, who, had he been President, would not have 


Withheld that message even had he known that failure to trans- 
mit it would lead Congress in its impati to unanimousl 
a of war. It is an awful responsibi a 


has been the President; infinitely more than responsi- 
Lilly SUAAa alesis epemn, bocemes the responsibility here is di- 


We say what we please; we utter the views 
which themselves to our ju t, but we know that 
in the end the majority of the Senate determines the action of the 
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body. We may win the plaudits of the people by patriotic utter- 
ances; we may defend ourselves on the floor of the Senate. The 
President can not. He is answerable to a greater constituency. 
He is answerable to the civilized world. 

I have been pained by some criticisms made to-day upon the 
message of the President. It has been argued that he is committed 
in his message to the proposition that an army carrying the flag 
of the United States shall go over to the Island of Cuba, plant that 
flag u the grave of Maceo, and train its guns on Gomez. That 
is an impossibility. The flag of the United States has never floated 
above any army in my day except an army of freedom. William 
McKinley, the President of the United States,could not and would 
not send forth an army upon such a mission, and all fair men 
know it and acknowledge it. 

While one of the gentlemen who has seen fit to belittle his diplo- 
macy and to criticise him in a strong, stern, and bitter way was 
a boy of 11 or 12 years, living in peace, with opportunity for edu- 
cation, he who is now President had abandoned the schoolroom 
and was marching and fighting under our fiag where the bullets 
of an enemy ‘‘ were weaving the air above his head with lines of 
death and danger;” and never from that day to this has he ut- 
tered a thought which was not in vindication and appreciation of 
human liberty. Never from that day to this, Mr. President, has 
he done an act which could be imputed to a mercenary motive. 

Weare not called upon here to enact the President’s message. I 
do not propose to take the time to vindicate every sentence in it. 
I have never yet read an elaborate document every portion of 
which commended itself absolutely to my judgment. 

But | repudiate, not from anything he has said to me, but I re- 
pudiate from the life he has led in public and in private; I repudi- 
ate becanse of his utterances from the beginning, the notion that 
his language was intended to be construed as contemplating an 
army of occupation under the American flag to help enslave further 
under the bannerof Spain the peopleof Cuba. Thatisanabsurdity. 
The man does not live who can more strongly demonstrate the 
absolute impossibility of continned Spanish government in Cuba 
than the President has done by his message. His recommendation, 
I think, has been grossly misconstrued. The argument which has 
been made upon it is the sort of argument which would ‘rail the 
seal from off the bond.” 

I am boynd to assume that such utterances had no partisan pur- 
pose. I will not think that they could be born out of purpose to 
subserve a party interest. The message must be read as a whole, 
and not in the light of some single sentence in it. If our armies 
should occupy Cuba, if the Spaniards should be expelled, as the 
Spaniards must and will be expelled from Cuba, and Gomez 
should not be able to restrain those who foilow his standard— 
for in them, remember, is the hot blood of the Spanish people, al- 
though they are themselves struggling to be free from Spain—if 
he should find himself unable to protect the women of that island 
from lust, and to protect men in their property and in their lives, 
it would be the duty, as it would be the right, of the Government 
of the United States to lay a repressive hand upon his forces and 
topreserve peace. That the President of the United States could 
do more than that, or that an army under our flag could do more 

than that in Cuba, no man can for one moment believe. The 
President says: 

In view of these facts and of these considerations, I ask the Congress to 
authorize and empower the President 

Of course he could not say “direct the President.” Iam not 
here to-day to employ any technical argument; but I have little 
doubt that we have no power to “direct” the President. This is 
a Government of three great coordinate departments, each inde- 
pendent and supreme within its sphere. If anything is settled 
uader our Constitution as to this Government, that is settled. 
Congress can not constrain the courts; Congress and the Presi- 
dent together can not dictate to the judiciary. 

I do not believe, as 
He is not 
Congress can pass a law; 
Congress can lay down “a rule of action,” and then the P 
igs bound to execute it. Heis bound by a higher obligation than 
any verbal “direction” by Congress. He is bound by his oath of 
office, an oath registered in heaven, to support the Constitution, 
which says ‘‘he shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Congress may declare war. Thatis the power of C 
gress; but war being declared, it is to be conducted by the Presi- 
dent, not because we say so, but because the Constitution says so. 
He is Commander in Chief. It is not to be believed that the time 
will ever come when there will be in any exigency which involves 
the honor of this country or the vindication of our flag a want 
of cooperation between the Congress and the Executive. His rec- 
ommendation is: 

lask the Congress to authorize and empows 
ures to secure a full and final termination of hx 
ment of Spain and the people of Cuba, and to secure 

Not to “establish.” I like the word “secure” better than 
word “establish,” because under the word ‘‘secure ” the pre 


esident 


on- 


r the Presider 
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so-called government of Cuba, if the facts shall hereafter justify 
it, might be recognized— 

in the island the establishment of a stable povernmant, capable of maintain 
ing order and observing its international obligations. 

That can mean, as argued by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopag] the other day, only an independent government in 
Cuba. Canada has no ‘‘international” obligations. Australia 
has no ‘‘international” obligations. No colony or dependency 
can have any international obligations. That phrase can refer 
only to treaty obligations—to obligations growing out of conven- 
tions between independent governments. Bonds issued by gov- 
ernments are not ‘‘international” obligations, 

Certainly, as the Senator from Massachusetts reminds me—and 
I thought I had expressed it—a government ‘‘in the island” with 
“international obligations” can not be the government of Spain. 
It is impossible, fairly reading the language, keeping the heart 
free from bitterness and the mind free from suspicion, by which 
the President invokes Congressional action, to construe it in more 
than one way, and that is the way in which I[ have just read it, 
as involving the establishment of an independent government in 
Cuba. 

If a perusal by the President of some of the criticisms uttered 
here to-day give him pain, he may well remember with comfort 
that such criticisms, painful as they may be, are not new in the his- 
tory of this country. They were harsher when directed against 
George Washington because he insisted on maintaining the neu- 
trality between Great Britain and France. It is the same harsh 
criticisin, Mr. President, which wounded the tender heart of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; the same hostile hand which planted thorns in his 
pathway. It is the same harsh note which, during the years of 
General Grant's Administration, when there was an insurrection 
in Cuba attended by frightful atrocity, was sounded in his ear be- 
cause he would not recognize belligerency or independence. No; 
the President may well be content that he has done all that he 
could do to avert war. Thoughtful men thank him for it now. 
All will be grateful to him for it hereafter. 

I agree with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wo.LcottT] in 
reprobation of the utterance which once or twice has been made 
in the Senate, that this country needs war to rekindle a decaying 
spirit of nationality, to bring again into life the spirit of manli- 
ness, the love of liberty. Weare not so very far removed from 
war. There is hardly a man.on the other side of the Chamber 
who does not remember with a shudder the roar of cannon, the 
mad, impetuous charge, the rush and whirl of battle. Twenty- 
two such men, I am told, are in this Chamber. 

it may seem along time to us, but itis only a day in the life 
of anation. With a pension list of $140,000,000 a year, hundreds 
of thousands of wounded soldiers North and South, all about 
us numberless homes still desolate, numberless hearts still aching, 
and the waste of that beautiful Southern land not yet repaired, 
we need no new object lesson in war to rekindle the mili- 
tary spirit of our people. No, sir; and the people of the United 
States, when this history shall have been ‘written, when we deal 
not with the present, but with the retrospect, will thank President 
McKinley that before the last ‘‘argument” came he did all he 
could in the midst of passion to maintain peace with honor. 
Moreover, the war of which we knew was, I fear, little like war 
of to-day, with the death-dealing instrumentalities of this invent- 
ive civilization. War is terrible in its every aspect. I wish the 
cup might pass without dishonor untasted from our lips. 

Mr. President, I wish with all my heart that those of us who 
differ might have been able to agree upon a resolution for which 
as one man we could have voted, but we could not. I find fault 
with no man that it is so. 

I do not like, lam frank to say, the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I have the utmost confidence 
in its members and the profoundest respect for their ability, but 
the resolution to me, as a declaration upon which we are to go into 
war, is illogical, inconsistent, and untenable, and I say that fully 
conscious of the fact that we are going to war, and that one of its 
results will be to make Cubafree. It is thus: 


First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are,and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. 

That the people of Cuba ought to be free and independent, I cer- 
tainlyaffirm. That: the people of Cuba are free and independent, I 
donotknow. IwishI knew thattobetrue. IthinkI know thatif 
it were true we would not to-day be facing war or debating upon 
the methods in which it shall be commenced, to make that people 
free. If the people of Cuba are free and core why are we 
to go there? What should perplex us about them? 

Another clause of the resolution reads: 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand— 

It is the duty of the United States to demand—to demand of 
whom? Of Spain of course. Remember this is to be a law, to be 
put upon the statute book—and what sort of a law is it? To de- 
mand of Spain what?— 


And the Government of the United States does hereby demand that the 


Government of Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in 
the Island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. 

If the people of Cuba are free and independent—and that is a 
mere legislative assertion of fact—what ‘ authority and govern. 
ment” can Spain have in the Island of Cuba? 

Mr. GRAY. We make a demand and wait for an answer. 

Mr. SPOONER. The resolution says: 


At once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba. 


Is that in any wise consistent? I care ae for the mere 
language of it, but this is a momentous paper which we are to 
‘“‘enact.” It is to gointo history; it is the guide of the President; 
it is our justification before the world in a legislative way; and to 
say that the people of Cuba are in fact ‘‘free and independent,” 
and at the same time to declare that Spain has ‘‘ authority and 
government” there, seems to me utterly inconsistent. The two 
statements, like Kilkenny cats, put side by side, eat each other up. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
interrupt him for a second? 

Mr. SPOONER. I will, certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that declaration to be not a his- 
torical declaration of the existing facts or situation, but it is a hich 
political decree, such a decree, for instance, as we put in our party 
platforms—a basis of political action, not as something already 
accomplished, but something that is to be accomplished—that 
being their right, that being the ground of their unification in 
oe and accomplishing thatright. Thatis the way I under- 
stand it. 

If the Senator will allow me further, that, of course, is copied 
from our own Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. And our Declaration of Independence was 
made at a time when historically we were neither free nor inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. And yet the declaration was good as a high 
political decree or enunciation on our part. Now the question is 
asked, Why do we undertake here to extend that declaration and 
make it apply to Cuba? There is but one reason for it in the 
world, and that is that the Cuban Republic has made the same 
declaration, and we concur in it. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is a very broad difference between our 
declaration that we are free and our declaration that somebody 
else is free. You may adopt a platform of principles to govern 
you, but you can not adopt one to govern me. This is a declara- 
tion of fact as to a third party. It is a declaration that the people 
of Cuba are in fact free and independent, is it not? 


Mr. MORGAN. No; andI am satisfied the committee did not 
someanit. Thecommittee did not intend to tell a broad, historical 


falsehood in the presence of the world. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am like the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL], I am glad to say, in one respect, and I wish I were like 
him in others—in this, that 1 only understand one kind of English 
language. When the committee assert ‘“‘that the people of the 
Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and independent,” 
I suppose the committee mean it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I suppose our 
fathers in the convention which declared our independence meant 
it also in the same sense. The fact was, we were not free and in- 
dependent, and yet we declared we were. 

r. SPOONER. There it was a declaration of their own inde- 
pendence; it was an enunciation of a high pu by a people 
to be free. I can understand how the so-called Republic of Cuba 
can declare in their constitution ‘* that we are free and independ- 
ent of the Government of Spain;” but it is an entirely different 
proposition for the Congress of the United States, which ordina- 
rily does not dealin mere declarations of fact, but deals in legisla- 
tion, to solemnly enact as a fact what a great many of us do not 
believe to be a fact, and what the Senator himself admits is not 
a fact. When you say “of right ought to be free and independ- 
ent,” that is true. 

—s GALLINGER. Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 

stion? 

Mr, SPOONER. The only reason I dislike to be interrupted is 
that eet am compelled to take more time than I wish. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is on this very point. What does the 
Declaration of Independence mean when it says ‘‘ that all men 
are created equal?” Is not that simply a declaration of an in- 
herent or inalienable right? 

Mr. SPOONER. That is an abstraction. That means that all 
men ought to be free and independent in fact, but it does not 
mean that all men are in fact free and independent. If it meant 
that, it would be false. Since that declaration rivers of precious 
blood have been shed to make men free and equal in'our own 
land. You have translated that declaration here when you say 
that ‘‘the people of Cuba of right ought to be free and independ- 
ent,” and we all agree to that. This is not a party platform. 
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This is a legislative act, upon which is to be based war, and I wish 
it to be true in fact. You are asking Congress to vote here as a 
fact that the people of Cuba are free and independent. You 
might say the same thing of the Armenians. You might say the 
same thing of any people on the earth, however enslaved they 
may be, however miserable they may be if it only means that 


they assert it. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. We assert it for them. 

Mr. SPOONER. We are asserting here for ourselves that = 
are free and we are asserting here that they ought to be free an 
independent. Havethey asked us to assert it for them that they are 
free? It looks to me to be a call upon the Congress to assert as a 
fact what is not the fact, and if it be a fact—and that is what 
troubles me—if they are in fact free and independent, if Gomez 
and his argent army with the sympathy of the people of Cuba 
have become free and independent, they must have a flag which 
floats over that island; Spain must have been expelled, at any rate 
her sovereignty broken in Cuba; if those le are in fact—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. SPOON ER. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator says they must have a flag. I 
wish to advise the Senator from Wisconsin that they do have a 
flag and that when the Maine met with its disaster, that flag, by 
order of the Republic of Cuba, was placed at half-mast and has 
been there from that day until this. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ofcourse. If the Senator had not interrupted 
me in the middle of a sentence, he would have heard me say that 
if they are in fact free and independent and the sovereignty of 
Spain has gone from that island, their flag would be floating at 
half-mast all over the island instead of in two or three provinces. 
Of course I do not care to spend more time upon that point. 

There is another element in this matter. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] suggests to me—and there is something 
in it—that that statement, if it is true, would make them respon- 
sible for the disaster to the Maine. 

Mr. FORAKER. What statement would make them respon- 
sible? 

Mr. SPOONER. That they are absolutely and in fact now free 
and independent. 

Mr. FORAKER. Does the Senator from Wisconsin mean to 
insist that a people can not be free and independent and at the 
same time not be in absolute control of each and every particular 
locality within the territory which rightfully belongs to them? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; that is different. 

Mr. FORAKER. That would be a very strange proposition. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is a different question. 

Mr. FORAKER. While it is true that they are free and inde- 
pendent within the meaning and interpretation properly of inter- 
national law, it is also true, as we all know, that there are locali- 
ties in Cuba where they are not in possession of the territory, as 
in the case of Havana and the harbor of Havana. 

Mr. SPOONER, I will get to that point. 

Mr. FORAKER, The Senator had better come to it pretty soon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will come to it when I discuss the question 
as to whether they have a government there entitled upon princi- 
ples of international law to be recognized. I will admit, as [ must 
admit upon the authorities, that it is not essential to their right to 
rec —— that they should control every spot and place in the 
isiand, 

Mr. FORAKER. Has the Senator any question but that Cuba 
will be free and independent in the sense that it will control each 
and every spot in the island within a very short time after we 
intervene? 

Mr. SPOONER, I have no doubt on earth that within a very 
short time after we intervene the people of Cuba will be free and 
independent; and that is why I do not think they are so now. 

There is another peculiarity about this joint resolution. I do 
not intend to be hypercritical about it. That is this: 

That it is the duty of the United States to demand— 

‘can understand that as a legislative expression of opinion— 
and the Government of the United States does hereby demand, that the Gov- 


ernment of Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 


waters. 

When before has the Congress of the United States undertaken 
to send an ultimatum to a foreign government? Where does it 
find in the Constitution any warrant for taking from the hands 
of the Executive the conduct of our foreign relations? I had sup- 
posed until now that the demands of the United States upon for- 
eign governments, by way of ultimatum or less than ultimatum, 
could only proceed through the President and that there could 
not be, in the language of a resolution like this placed upon the 
statute books as a law, a demand upon the Government-of Spain 
that she at once relinquish her authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba and withdraw her land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 
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Icare nothing about it except that if the view which I have 
taken of it is a correct one, it is not the logical and dignified 
method which ought to be pursued in this exigency by the United 
States, while a different and better one would get the same results, 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to interrupt the Senator to ask 
him if he will indicate what he thinks ought to be the resolution? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think the resolution of the Senator from 
Colorado is infinitely better than this one. 

Mr. TELLER. I have several. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have seen but one, and I mean the one I 


like. If the Senator will give me the one he likes, I shall prob- 
ably like it. 
r. TELLER. It has not been offered. 


Mr. STEWART. Read it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will read it. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
America in Congress assembled, That the war now existing 

It is not the resolution I had in mind. 

Mr. GRAY. Read it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the war now existing between the Gov- 
ernment of Spain and the Government of Cuba has been conducted by Spain 
in flagrant violation of the laws of civilized warfare to such an extent as to 
shock the moral sense of the nations of the earth and greatly to the injury of 
the United States— 

Now I come to it: 


Therefore the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to take at once such steps as may be necessary to terminate hostili- 
ties in the Island of Cuba and to secure to the people of that island an inde- 
pendent republican government by the people thereof; and the President is 
authorized and directed to use, if necessary, the land and naval forces of the 
United States for the purpose of carrying this joint resolution into effect. 

That is very like the House joint resolution, which I favor. 
The word ‘‘independent” is a great word there. Doubtless there 
were good reasons why the President did not use it. There is no 
good reason why we should not use it. That means what? It 
means independent of Spain, does it not? It means another thing, 
Mr. President, quite as important from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law. It means independent of us, because at the very foun- 
dation of this right of intervention is the principle that beyond all 
other things you must make it perfectly clear that you have no 
ulterior or selfish purpose whatever. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to make a sugges- 
tion? The resolution which he has read has never been offered by 
me. It was prepared before the President’s message came to the 
Senate. After 1 read that portion of the message which seemed 
to me to indicate that the President contemplated putting his 
hand upon the insurgents as well as upon Spain, I concluded that 
I preferred to vote for the provision that had come in from the 
minority of the committee, recognizing the independence of the 
Republic of Cuba. . 

Mr. SPOONER. If the resolution which I have just read to 
the Senate was right when the Senator drew it, it is right now 
notwithstanding anything there may be in or omitted from the 
President's message, because we are to deal with this question 
ourselves. He has sent the matter to us, as he must under the 
Constitution, for the power, primarily, is with us. We can not 
abdicate our function or our judgment because of any mistake 
we may think, or any of us may think, he has made. If that is 
the resolution which, without the recommendation of the message, 
we should adopt, it is what we should adopt now. 

Mr. President, I have been inclined to think, although I may 
be wrong about it, that the first clause of the joint resolution 
really recognizes the independence of the so-called Republic of 
Cuba. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
I intended the first lines to recognize independence, for I men- 
tioned the government of Cuba, and I intended thereby to men- 
tion what you might call the revolutionary government. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut.. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
talking about the other joint resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER, I am talking about th 
ported by the Senate committee. 


United States of 


joint resolution re- 


That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right or 
and independent. 

I-hardly know what it means unless it recognizes the govern- 
ment, because one could hardly imagine a people to be free and 


independent in a condition of anarchy, as any people are without 
a government; and if we declare that a | » are free and inde- 
pendent who have a government, of*necessity almost we thereby 
recognize in a way the independence of that government. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me? 
Is not the word ‘‘ people,” as used in the joint resolution and in 
that connection, the equivalent of ‘‘ nation ’’? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think a free and independent people, if they 
have a government, would be a nation, and if they have not a 
government, they might be independent of other powers, but 
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they would be in a condition of anarchy among themselves and 
not a ‘‘free people.” 

Mr. WHITE. It would not be a political entity. 

Mr. SPOONER. It would not be a political entity. But while 
I have no earthly objection to interruption so far as debate is con- 
cerned, I speak with the utmost reluctance and I am painfully 
anxious to S through. Many Senators desire to speak, and I do 
not wish to consume an unnecessary moment, as I am obliged to 
do if I am interrupted. 

Mr. President, lam not willing to votefora on omy to recog- 
nize the independence of the so-called Republic of Cuba. Itis not 
to be inferred, because I say that, that ldo not sympathize with 
the struggle of that people, that I do not appreciate the gallantry, 
the skill, the devotion, thestrategy which have characterized that 
struggle for liberty, for I do. But independence is afact. Itis 
not an expression of sympathy. It is a fact, and that is all it is. 
I may say it is a fact, believing it to be a fact in a particular case. 
My friend the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom]} may, upon the 
evidence before him, doubt or deny it. Whether the so-called 
Republic of Cuba is or is not independent is purely, from the 
standpoint of international law and the practice of this Govern- 
ment, a question of fact. 

My first objection to recognizing and declaring that fact in the 
pending joint resolution is that in my opinion it is not a legisla- 
tive function todeclare thatfact. I donot intend to take the time 
to argue with any elaboration that proposition, although I have 
examined it with great care. It has been argued in the Senate 
before. The Senator from California [Mr. WuirTE] delivered a 
speech of very great ability and of the utmost learning and research 
upon the question. I believe it to be an Executive, not a a 
tive, function, and I discuss it only for a few moments in order to 
lead me to a proposition which I feel bound in the discharge of 
duty to submit to my brother Senators in this exigency. 

There are four ways, some of them only qualified, of recogniz- 
ing the independence of astate. Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion it was the Congress that received and sent ambassadors, 
ministers, etc. The Constitution of the United States changed 
that and gave to the President, as one of the executive functions 
the power to receive ambassadors and other public ministers. The 
Constitution vests in him the executive power of this nation and 
in him alone, with the qualification which is made as to participa- 
tion by the Senate. All over the world the first and the usual evi- 
dence of a recognition of independence is the reception of an am- 
bassador or minister from the government recognized. 

The President, no man will deny, could to-morrow receive a 
minister from the Republic of Cuba. He could telegraph to-night 
to Mr. Palma to visit him to-morrow at the White House and 
present his credentials, and before 12 o’clock there would bea valid, 
irreversible recognition of the Cuban Republic, so faras we are 
concerned. Congress could not alter it. Does anyone dispute 
that? Necessarily the power to receive a minister inyolves the 
power to determine whether* the government which sends the 
minister is entitled to recognition as one of the independent states 
of the world. 

There is another way of recognizing independence. It can be 
done by treaty. That is an executive function. No one but the 
President can initiate a treaty, and then it requires the partici- 
pation of the Senate. 

If the President and the Senate should enter into a treaty with 
the Republic of Cuba, that would be recognition. That is the 
way the Government of France recognized our Republic in the 
days of the Revolution, by entering into a treaty of commerce 
with us. What are the other ways, Mr. President? The Con- 
gress may pass a law—pass a law, mind you—appropriating 
money to pay the salary of a minister to the Republic of Cuba. 
If the President signs the bill, that would be a recognition, in a 
sense, of the Cuban Republic. It would be a recognition of it so 
far as Congress could recognize it. It would not beabsolute. No 
power on earth, in my rgpent, could compel the President to 
send a minister there until he had determined that it was a gov- 
ernment entitled to recognition. Nor could Congress coerce in 
any way the President to receive a minister from there. 

The passage of such a bill would not require the President to 
receive a minister from the Republic of Cuba—not atall. ButI 
call Senators’ attention to the fact that, while that would be 
an incidental recognition of the Republic of Cuba, it would not 
be, as we propose here, a mere declaration of the fact. It would 
be an incident to the exercise of a clear legislative power. The 
power to create the office and provide the sa is, of course, 
purely legislative. And Congress might ae a law regulati 
the value of the coins of the Republic of Cuba to be circula 
in this country, and that, when sig,aed by the President, would 
be as one incident to the exercise of the legislative power, a rec- 
ognition of the republic. Still for pur of commercial inter- 
course it would not recognize the Republic of Cuba. 

1 wish to say here that, as a lawyer—I know other Senators dif- 
fer with me about it; they are entitled to their opinions and I am 
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that the-scsnguiicn of tedapentence sameaiocipioete 
su n y is afuncti 

the Executive, and that when Congress attempts, not in peg 

cise of the ve power, but as a mere declaration of a su). 

stantive fact, to do that it an Executive function 


and attempts to make a eS t which ought not, in the inter. 
est of this Government, to be established. Alexander Hamilton, 
in the Pacificus letters, says: 


The right of the Executive to receive ambassadors and other public mip. 
isters may serve to illustrate the relative duties of the executive and legis. 
partments. This right includes that of Judging, in the case of 4 
revolution of government in a fore’ country, whether new rulers ary 
competent organs of the national and ought to be recognized, or not. 


It needs no argument to show that the power to receive am. 
bassadors, i , etc,, of necessity involves the power to deter. 
mine whether the authority which sends is an sutertey entitled 
tosend. Every President, without exception, from the beginning 
of the Government, has determined this matter by receiving min- 
isters, and from this jud t+ there has been no a . Nolaw 
is to be found in the archives of the Government in which Con. 


a has attempted to recognize independence by a mere decla- 
ration. 


Mr. Justice Story says, in his Commentaries: 


Sec. 1565. The next power is toreceive ambassadors and other public minis. 
ters. This hasbeen already incidentally touched. Asimilar powerexisted up. 
der the confederation; but it was confined to receiving ** 'w 
word, in a strict sense (as has been y 

e only of minis and not those of an infe policy 
he United States id ordinarily prefer the employment of the infer; 
. description so as to include al! 
receiv of consuls was not also express|y 
in the i poccediing clause, is not easily 
tion on this head 
The power, however, may be fairly inferred from 
y Constitution; and, indeed, seemsa general incident to the 
executiveanthority. It has constantly been exercised withontobjection; and 
foreign consuls have never been allowed to discharge any functions of office 
until they have received the exequatur of the President. Consuls, indeed. are 
not diplomatic functionaries or political representatives of a foreign nation, 
but are treated in the character of mere comme agents. 
Sxc. 1566. The power to receive ambassadors and ministers is always an 
sometimes a very delicate function, since it constitutes the 
only accredited medium through which negotiations and friendly relations 
are ordinarily carried on wi powers. A government inay, in its 
discretion, lawfully refuses to receive an ambassador or other minister with 
out its atorsing any ust cause of war. But it would generally be deemed 
an unfrien and might 
ciliatory canlanations 


hostilities unless accompanied by con- 

. is sometimes made on the ground of the 

bad character of the minister, or his former offensive cond or of the spe- 
eial subject of the embassy not proper or conve: ‘or discussion. 
This, however, is rarely done. But a much more delicate occasion is whena 
civil war breaks out in a nation, and two are formed, or two parties 
in the same nation, each he sovereignty of the whole, and the con 
test remains as yet undecided, bello. In such a case a neutral na 


tion may ve operly withhold 
y or the enietenes of twe 


of the of either 


on that account 


nations 
fuse to receive an ambassador from either. It is obvious that in such cases 
acknow t of minister of eith or nation might 
astrong coun- 
berment. On this account, 


nations placed in such a predicament have not hesitated sometimes to de 
clare war against neutrals as in in the war, and have made them 
the victims of their vengeance when they have been anxious to assume a neu- 
tralposition. The exercise of this tive of acknowledging new naticu: 
or ministers is therefore, under such AN EXEOUTIVE FUN 
TION OF GREAT DELICACY, which requires the utmost caution and delibera 
tion. If the Executive receivesan am oror ras the repre 
in a civil war in an old nation, it is an 
of th au ty de facto of such new nation or 
y. If such recognition is made, it is conclusive upon the nation, unless 
, it can be reversed by an act of Congress ting it. If, on the 
other hand, such re tion has been refused by the Executive, it is said thst 
thi ti ae These, ee ropositi _ pS. h h ths ; 
e nation or y: r, are p ons W ave hitherto 
remained as eames taatemeone under the Constitution, and therefore ¢.2 
be propounded, not as absolutely true, but as still open to discussion if they 
should ever arise in the course of our foreign diplo . The Constitution 
has expressly invested the Executive with power to receiye ambassadors a1! 
other ican. It has net expressly invested Congress with the pow: 
either to repudiate or acknowledge i At events, in the case of 4 
revolution or dismemberment of a nation, the ciary can net take notice 
of any new qoncones or sovereignty until it been duly recognized by 
some other of the Government to w the power is constitu 


tionally confided. 

Sec. 1567. Thata r so extensive in its over our f relations 
could not be properly conferred on any cther the executive department 
will admit doubt. That it should be exclusively confided to that «: 
—— without foe pee Seieeien of the Senate in the functions (that boy 

conjointly in with the treaty-making power), is not so obvious 
Probably the ciroumatence that in ail f governments the power 
exclusively confided to the executive depa: and the utter impractics 
bility of keeping the Senate constantly in ce, and the suddenness of th® 
emergencies w!) t require the action of Government, conducet 
to the establishment of the authority in its present form. 
_ Mr. Justice ee the opinion of the court in W'' 
liams vs. The Suffolk Insurance Company, 3 Sumner, 272 et se‘., 
says, among other things: 

It is v clear that it belongs recutive department 
of our ioccramumes to aay er eevernmert? 
which revolutions of the world; such new 
SS 80 recognized they can not be admitted by our courts“ 

ustice to have or exercise the common rights and prerogatives of soverei-'y. 

This was in 1838. The Court of the United States af 
firmed this judgment, in Williams vs. The Suffolk Insurance 
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mpany, 18 Peters, 420, Mr. Justice McLean delivering the opin- 
pe Pe which is said: 


And can there be any doubt that when the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, which is ch with our foreign relations, shall in its correspond- 
ence with a foreign na ee eae Se Se sey Sm 
island or country, it is conclusive on Re een t? in thi 
view it is not material to inquire, nor is it the of the court to de- 
termine, whether the Executive be right or wrong. It is enough to know 
that I be scg des this under te reeponsiifities which belong vo bine ii 

. 18 under w 

Sskear wae people and Government of the Union. 9 

In United States vs, Hutchings, 2 Wheeler’s Criminal Cases, 
543, Chief Justice Marshall had occasion to pass upon the question. 
It was a prosecution for piracy, and the question arose wh 
at a certain date the Republic of Buenos Ayres was independent. 
Counsel contended that the independence of Buenos a. 
menced with their declaration of independence, ete. Jus- 
tice Marshall said: 

tion became ind dent from its declaration of independence 
aiane respects its own government and the various departments thereof. 
That before it could be considered independent by the judiciary of forei 
nations it was necessary that its independence 1 be recognized by the 
executive authority of those nations, That as our Executive had never rec- 
ognized the independence of Buenos Ayres, it was not competent to the court 
to pronounce its independence. 

In the Prize Cases (2 Black, 635), in which the Supreme Court 
had occasion to deal with the question, and, although it related 
to a domestic difficulty, the principle is substantially the same, 
the court says: 

Whether the President, in fulfilling his duties as Commander in Chief in 
supp an insurrection, has met with such armed hostile resistance and 
aclvil war of such alarming proportions as will compel him to accord to them 
the character of belligerents, is a — to be decided by him, and this 
court must be governed ae decisions and acts of the political department 
of the Government to w this power was intrustod. 

The italics are used by the court. 

In the case of The United States vs. Trumbull (48 Federal Re- 
porter, 99), referring to the late civil war in Chile, Judge Ross says: 

is t d tion that the status of th YT ing the C. 
sional pasty at the time of the commission of ‘the alleged offewse is to be re. 
rded by the court as it was then regarded by the political or executive 

department of the United States. This doctrine is firmly established. 

In the case of the Jiata (56 Federal Reporter, 505) Juige Haw- 
ley, speaking for the cireuit court of appeals for the ninth circuit, 
said: 

The Jaw is well settled that it is the duty of the courts to regard the status 
of the Congressional party in the same hght as they were rded by the 
executive department of the United States at the time the ged offenses 
were committed. 

See, also, Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law, pages 669-672. 

lt is impossible on this occasion to ees discuss the ques- 
tion with reference to the utterances of distinguished statesmen 
and to the sedents upon the subject. An mator who cares 
to pursue it will find in Senate Document No, 56, Fifty-fourth 
Congress, second session, abundant information, 

The practice has been all one way, and I do not find any case 
which, fairly considered, sustains the power of Congress to, by a 
mere declaration, recognize the independence of a foreign state, 

Mr. DANTEL. Will my friend from Wisconsin allow me to in- 
terrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to call the attention of my honorable 
friend to the case of The United States vs. Palmer (3 Whea- 
ton, 648) and the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 137 United States Reports, page 212, the opinion 
given by Judge Gray, and I call his attention to the fact that 
these decisions declare the proper authority to recognize a gov- 
ernment are the legislative and executive departments of tho 
United States, 

Mr. SPOONER. It has been done that way, asI stated a while 
ago. If the Congress to-day should amend the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill and insert a provision poe a sal- 
ary for the minister to the Republic of Cuba, and the President 
should sign it, that would be, I think my friend will admit, as far 


as Congress could goin the exercise of the legislative power to_ 


declare or acknowledge that fact, but that would not receive a 
minister or send one. 

Mr, DANIEL, They can do it in a hundred ways. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is one great reason which I never have 
been able in my own mind to escape why this must be, in the 
last analysis, considered an executive rather than a legislative 
function, and that is this: It is a shifting affair. We may recog- 
nizé a republic to-day, and four months from now the mother 
to enh may have conquered it and the republic will have ceased 

0 exist, 

If this thing, which is a mere declaration of fact, is to have the 
effect of a law, “rule of action” binding upon the Executive, it 
must control him, whether it is true or false, until the power that 
made it unmakes it. So it is wee clear, in my judgment, 
that it is essential to the interest of the ublic that this fact 
which may be true to-day and six months hence may be false, 
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should be left for determination, from time to time, by the execu- 
tive department of theGovernment. John Quincy Adams thought 
so. Daniel Webster distinctly stated so. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator if he is not aware 
that the legislative d ent of the Government on various oc- 
casions has denied that proposition? 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam coming to that point. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not expressing any opinion myself on the 
question. I wish to call his attention, if he will allow me, to a 
resolution which passed the House December 19, 1864, by a vote 
of 118to8. Will the Senator excuse me if I read it? I think it 
may add something to our knowledge. 

. SPOONER. The Henry Winter Davis resolution? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, the Henry Winter Davis resolution. Itis 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Congress has a constitutional right toan authoritative voice 
in declaring and prescribing the foreign policy of the United States, as well 
in the recognition of new powers as in other matters, and it is the constitu- 
tional duty of the President to respect that policy not less in diplomatic ne- 
gotiations than in the use of the national force when authorized by law. 

That was carried by 118 votes to 8, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa who sits in front of mo was one of those who voted 
affirmatively, and I find certain other gentlemen with whom [ 
have served in this body who also voted for it. I desire to say to 
ee that Iam not expressing any opinion on the point my- 
self. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am quite familiar with that resolution. 
That was a revolt by Mr. Davis against President Lincoln and 
Mr. Seward. It was during the war. it was a mere expression 
of opinion on the part of the House of Representatives, and it was 
evoked by a dispatch from Mr. Seward to the French minister. 
It was a quarrel between Mr. Seward and Mr. Henry Winter 
Davis, who at that time was chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House, 

That the Congress of the United States are unwilling, by silence, to leave 
the nations of the world under the impression that they are indifferent snec- 
tators of the deplorable events now transpiring in the Republic of Mexico, 
and that they therefore think fit to declare that it does not accord with the 
policy of the United States to acknowledge any monarchical government 
erected on the ruins of any republican government in America under the 
auspices of any European power. 

That is the resolution as first introduced by Mr. Davis. 


In consequence of an article in the Moniteur, the official journal of the 
French Government, the Houce on May 2% requested the President to com- 
municate “any explanations given by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of France" respecting this resolution. President Lin- 
eoln in turn, on May 25, communicated to the House certain correspondence 
between Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State,and Mr. Dayton, the minister to 
France (page 2475). 

Mr. Seward writés that the French minister having asked an explanation 
of the resolution, he inclosed it, with the statement that it “truly interprets 
the uniform sentiment of the people of the United States in regard to Mexicu.” 

That was little more than a new declaration of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and was aimed at the French interposition by occupation in 
the affairs of Mexico while we were struggling for the life of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Seward, who was a very able lawyer, I think it will be ad- 
mitted, a great diplomat, a man whose memory is fragrant and 
will always be for the wonderful skill he displayed on many oc- 
casions in circumstances of extreme embarrassment, in a dispatch 
said: 

It is, however, another and distinct question whether the United States 
would think it necessary or proper to express themselvesin the form adopted 
by the House of Representatives at this time. Tmis Is A PRACTICAL AND 
PURELY EXECUTIVE QUESTION, AND A DECISION OF IT CONSTITUTIONALLY 
BELONGS, NOT TO THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES NOR EVEN CONGRESS, 
BUT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

But it made trouble in the House. It generated bad blood. 
There was factional disturbance there. There was hostility to 
Mr. Lincoln. We wonder at this day that there ever could have 
been any, as we will wonder some day, looking back on this day, 
that there could have been uttered some of the criticisms which 
have been heard here upon President McKinley. 

About it Mr. Blaine said: 

To adopt this principle is to start out with a new theory in the administra- 
tion of our foreign affairs, and I think the House has justified its sense of 
self-respect and its just appreciation of the spheres of the coordinate depart- 
ments of Government by promptly laying the resolution on the table 

That is what the House first did with it. 

Mr. TELLER. The first resolution? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; this resolution. That is what the House 
first did with it. Thereupon, you remember, Mr. Henry Winter 
Davis, feeling himself affronted, resigned his position as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and afterwards the resolu- 
tion was amended and adopted by the House. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Passed to heal the breach. 

Mr. SPOONER. Passed to heal the breach, passed to prevent 
further division in the face of war, but only at best an expression 
of opinion upon the part of the House. for a moment 
to refer to the case ef Kennett et a). vs. Chambers, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 14 Howard, 3v. 
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The case fairly involved the question when Texas was recog- 
nized by the United States Government as an independent State. 
The court say, through Chief Justice Taney: 

But it has been urged in the argument that Texas was in fact independent 
and a sovereign state at the time of this agreement, and that the citizen of a 


neutral nation may lawfully lend money to one that is engaged in war, to en- 
able it to carry on hostilities against its enemy. 


It is not necessary in the case before us to decide how far the judicial tri- 
bunals of the United States would enforce a contract like this when two 
states acknowledged to be independent were at war and this country neu- 
tral. It is a sufficient answer to the argument to say that the question 
whether Texas had or had not at that time become an independent state was 
a question for that department of our Government EXCLUSIVELY which is 
charged with our foreign relations. 

Hasanyoneever heard before now that the Congress of the United 
States is charged with the conduct of our foreign relations, to 
make, to fulminate in the form of a statute, an ultimatum against 
a foreign government? The argument against any such possi- 
bility is made absolutely unanswerable by Justice Story, by Mr. 
Pomeroy, and by others in their explanation of why the President, 
not Congress, was invested with this power, which requires unity, 
secrecy, dispatch. I am quite sure that if it were vested in the 
Senate there would not be much secrecy aboutit. What does the 
court further say? 

And until the period when the pepertanens recognized it as an independ- 
ent State, the judicial tribunals of the country were bound to consider the 
old order of things as having continued, and to regard Texas as a part of the 
Mexican territory. And if we undertook to inquire whether she had not in 
fact become an independent sovereign State before she was recognized as 
such by the SNS Pare we should take upon ourselves the exer- 
cise of political authority, for which a judicial tribunal is wholly unfit, and 
which the Constitution has conferred exclusively upon another department. 

This excludes Congress. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to call 
attention to an instance in our history that is precisely in point? 
When, in 1837, a resolution was before the House of Representa- 
tives acknowledging the independence of the Republic of Texas, 
on motion it was amended by adding to it ‘‘ whenever the President 
in his discretion shall deem it advisable to so recognize it.” 

Mr. SPOONER. [Ihave all that inthis memorandum. Andso 
with the recognition of the independence of Texas. A resolution 
was introduced recognizing independence. It was merely an ex- 
pression of the sense of the Senate, just as the Senate resolution 
recognizing Cuban belligerency was an expression of the sense of 
the Senate. 

In the debate upon the resolution on July 1, Mr. Preston said “that he had 


with difficulty restrained himself from offering an amendment to recognize 
the independence of Texas immediately.”” Mr. Webster said: 


“He was willing to go so far as to vote funds to enable the President to 
send out a proper minister.” 


I admit that that is the exercise of a legislative nower, and that 


incidental to it is the recognition. 


But against a DIRECT RECOGNITION he thought there existed strong objec- 


tions. It was the proper function of the President to take the lead in this 
matter. 


Mr. Pasco rose. 

Mr. SPOONER. 
must get through. 

Mr. PASCO. If the Senator will permit me, suppose the pend- 
ing joint resolution passes with the amendment offered by the 
minority, and the Executive signs the joint resolution, 

Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that. 

Mr. PASCO. But it passes the two Houses. ‘ Would not that 
be a valid recognition of the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba? 

Mr. SPOONER. Idoubtit. I donot think it would be. That 
would not, without further action by the President, bring about 
or authorize any intercourse between the two. And suppose Con- 
gress should pass such a measure, and the President should receive 
a minister from the Republic of Cuba, and four weeks from now, 
or five months from now, Congress not being in session, Spain 
should receive assistance and should expel that government and 
resume her sway in Cuba, would this act of Congress, which it is 
asserted Congress has the power to pass, simply declaring a fact, 
be binding on anybody? 

W ould it be overturned as an act of Congress and rendered of 
no effect as a rule binding upon the President by successful opera- 
tions rendered after its passage in the Island of Cuba? Ordi- 
narily, as I stated a few moments ago, any act which Congress 
has the power to pass, being signed by the President of the United 
States, is binding upon the President and binding upon the coun- 
try until Congress repeals it. But the matter of recognition of in- 
dependence, being dependent upon the varying fortunes of battle, 
one fact this month and possibly another next month, in the very 
nature of things that can not be a legislative function. 

Mr, PASCO. I wish to suggest to the Senatgr from Wisconsin 
that we are legislating and the President is acting for the present 
and not for the future, and when future changes come, then will 
be the time to consider what action is to be taken in reference to 
future changes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Thatis trueas tolaw. When you passalaw, 
it stays there until you repeal it, does it not? 


I beg my friend not to interrupt me, for I 


Mr. STEWART. The Government will keep a minister there 
if Congress recognizes the republic. 

Mr. SPOONER. It can not keep a minister there if the goy- 
ernment to which we send a minister is in the meantime, while 
Congress is not in session, destroyed; and if a new government is 
erected, one for which Congress has not provided a minister, is it 
to be said that the President of the United States may not recog- 
nize that new government by receiving from ita minister? In 
the very nature of things it is a power which was intended to be 
lodged with the Executive, and it must be lodged with the Execn- 
tive in order to subserve the interests of our people. 


But, Mr. President, it can not be lodged in both places. If it 


| is a legislative power, the President has noright toexercise it. 1f 


it is an executive | eee Congress has no right to exercise it. It 
can not very well be both. 

I wish I had time to read from Mr. Madison, in one of the Hel- 
vidius letters, an absolute demonstration of this proposition. 
Senators say that itisalegislative power. DoSenatorsdeny, then, 
to the President the power, beyond the reach of review by Con- 
gress, to recognize the Cuban Republic to-morrow? No one will 
deny that. 

But does he do it in the exercise of legislative power? No; he 
does it in the exercise of an executive power. Now, which is it? 
Is it both? If itis both, we have this situation: We have Con- 
gress declaring a fact which the President, acting upon his oath, 
declares is not a fact. What then? We have a conflict which 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Suffolk vs. Williams 
say could not be tolerated between any of the departments of this 
Government. 

But I can not argue longer the question. 

Now, this brings me to just this situation, and I beg the atten- 
tion of Senators to it for a moment: It will be admitted that never 
since Hamilton wrote the words which I have read in the presence 
of the Senate has there been a President or a Secretary of State who 
has not denied that this is a legislative function. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me to 
correct him? 

Mr. SPOONER. Presidents once or twice, I think, where it 
has been thought that the recognition involved international rela- 
tions which might involve war, invited the cooperation of Con- 

ess. 

Mr. BACON. I will not seek to interrupt the Senator now. I 
will make my statement later. 

Mr. SPOONER. The only ground that is logical at all for those 
who maintain the capone of the proposition is that maintained 
by the Senator from rgia, who says it isa legislative power 
and that the President exercises it only by the implied consent of 
Congress. Do I state it correctly? 

Mr. BACON, I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not know he 
was addressing himself to me. 

Mr. SPOONER. I say there is no logical ground upon which 
the counterclaim may be put except that su ted in a speech 
by the Senator from Georgia, who insisted, as I recollect it, that 
it is a legislative power, and that when the President exercises it 
he does it only by the implied assent of Congress. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASCO. Implied or actual assent? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, that runs afoul of the pretty 
well settled proposition that legislative power can not be dele- 

ated, Congress can not delegate expressly or by consent to the 

resident ee power. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me, in order that I may 
not be misunderstood (as he asked me the question and then 
seeks to draw a conclusion), to state what I mean when I speak 
of it as an implied assent? I will do it illustration. The 


President, under certain circumstances, might order a war ship to 
bombard a town. 


Mr, SPOONER. I think he will. 
Mr. BACON, Very well. If Congress saw fit to do it, it could 
countermand the order. When I say Congress I mean the law- 
making power. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I deny it. 

Mr. BACON. Wait a moment. 

Mr. SPOONER. Na has power to declare war, but the 
President of the United States is Commander in Chief of the land 
and naval forces of the United States. 

Mr. BACON. Iam not speaking of a time of war. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh! 

Mr. BACON. Iams 
bombardment of Grey Town. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. BACON, That is what I am speaking of. There is no 
doubt of the fact, and the Senator, I presume, will not deny it 
with as much vehemence as he did just now, that if Congress had 
been in session and had known of the President's determination, 
Congress, by law, could have stopped that war ship from making 
that bombardment. In not doing so there would have been an 
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g, for instance, of such an act as the 
























































































implied assent by Congress to such an act on the part of the Presi- 
dent. : 

ur. SPOONER. That is, Congress by its silence ratified a 
usurpatory act on the part of the Executive. Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. BACON. No; I do not mean a usurpatory act at all, but I 
do say it was an act which it was within the power of Congress to 
have denied to the President, and when it was not denied there was 
the implied assent. I used that — by way of illustration to 
deny the conclusion of the Senator that there is any argument on 
my part looking toa delegation of legislative power on the part of 
Congress to the President. , 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator in his speech, which was a ve 
able and ingenious speech, did not say that in terms, of course. 
beg pardon for what seemed to him to be vehemence; it is a fault 
of my manner, and only that; but what I say is that the Sena- 
tor’s argument seems to me to involve a delegation of legislative 
power, which, of course, is inadmissible. ; ! 

Now, Mr. President, whatever else may be said about it, for the 
purposes of the appeal which I wish to ad‘iress now to the Senate 
we will call it a disputed a. Many men of — think 
and have argued one way and many of equal ability have thought 
and argued the other way. All the Presidents, with an exception 
or two, and President Jackson reserved the question, have thought 
the other way and insisted the other way. 

It becomes an important matter to-day. It is on this occasion 
not an abstraction. The President in the message which he has 
sent to Congress, and no one will question the sincerity of his 
utterance, and no one will question the facilities which he has 
had at his command to ascertain the fact, has declared it to be his 
conviction that asa fact there is no Republic of Cuba which is 
entitled upon the principles of international law to be recognized 
as an independent power. 

Now, we are asked to pass a resolution—a joint resolution—to be 
sent to him asserting a contrary fact, and coupled with it a power 
which all the people of the United States want given to the Presi- 
dent, and which he has asked, in an exigency demanding haste, 
upon humanitarian and other grounds, is it a good time, Senators— 
is it a good time for sober-minded men to force this issue? 

Is it a fair proposition when the President, acting within his 
sphere, decides the question of fact one way and notifies us in his 
message of his decision that we should decide it another, and 
under cover of a momentous exigency like this we should call 
upon him to sign a resolution contradicting the fact as stated 
by his message and surrender a prerogative upon the demand of 
Congress, a prerogative which he thinks is executive and which 
all the Presidents, from Washington down, have considered execu- 
tive? Whatever may be the law of the matter, I hope Senators 
will agree that this is not a good time nor a fair way to force 
from the Executive an assertion, or a surrender, of the long-claimed 
and exercised prerogative. 

‘ Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me toask him a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Have we not got a right to examine the con- 
ditions upon which we will declare war? Is it not our duty to do 
so? And if the conditions are not such as we think would war- 
rant war, are we bound to vote for war? Have we not a right to 
determine under what conditions war ought to be declared? It 
seems to me that we have that question before us. 

Mr. GRAY. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not see that that has any necessary con- 
oe with the observations which I am submitting to the 

enate, 

Mr. STEWART. If the fact does not exist that there are any 
local rights there and no government of any kind, I do not know 
what right we have to go there and commence war. 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to the Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Wisconsin that we are interfering on distinctly dif- 
ferent grounds, if we interfere at all. If it is a n war 
measure, it will be for the Commander in Chief when war is de- 
clared to exercise the power. 

Mr. SPOONER. That istrue. Mr. President, I object to the 
recognition of independence upon another ground. I object to it 

cause u principles of international law there is no govern- 
ment in Cuba, so far as we have any information of it, which is 

entitled to be ized as an independent state. As I said a 

little while ago, independence isafact, What isthe rule upon the 
subject? There are a great many authorities upon it and a great 
many eee. The elementary books are full. 

_Mr. STEWART. I deny our right to go anywhere and estab- 
lish a government unless we annex the country. As to establish- 
ing a Geenmnent for praahedy else, I deny our right to do it. 

tr. SPOONER. Mr. President, we do not propose to go any- 
where and establish a government, nor do we propose to annex 
Cuba; nor do we propose in any way to absorb Cuba; nor do 
We propose to apply to the purposes of the United States.one 
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poy of Cuban revenue. 
n 


We intervene because, as a Christian nation at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, wecan not stand it any longer in the sight of God. 
That is why we intervene. ; 
will, of course, take the side of the insurgents. 


for a moment that I would say so. 
blinded by party zeal, unless he seeks in this moment of supreme 
peril to fin 

that that is one purpose of our intervention, and that its effect will 
be Cuban independence. 


we are discussing. 


lution which says they are already independent. 
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Our purposes are far above that. We 
tervene, if we go there, in the affairs of Cuba for what pur- 
? We intervene to put an end to savagery. We intervene 
ause the continued rule by Spain in Cuba menaces our peace, 








We go there, Mr. President, and we 


Mr. STEWART. That is not what you say. 
Mr. SPOONER. I do say so, and the Senator never doubted 


I think no man, unless he is 


fault with an Executive, would doubt for a moment 


Mr. STEWART. Iwantthe resolution to sayso. Thatis what 
Mr. SPOONER. I am advocating the adoption of a resolution 
which does say so, and you are advocating the adoption of a reso- 


In the message of the President is the doctrine in regard to this 
subject declared by President Jackson, and although he sent a 
Chargé to Texas, having approved the bill which provided the sal- 
ary and so forth, that did not in anywise indicate a change of 
opinion as to what was required as evidence within the rules of 
international law to warrant a recognition of independence. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator will admit, however, thatit was one 
case where the legislative action preceded the executive action. 

Mr. SPOONER. That has often happened. If we should pass 
a bill to-day appropriating money to pay the salary of a minister 
to the Republic of Cuba, and two weeks from now the President 
should recognize the Republic of Cuba, the executive action 
would follow the legislative action just as it didin the other case. 
But that would not change the doctrine of international law at 
all. That would not make any change in the principle that cer- 
tain facts must exist in order to warrant a recognition of inde- 
pendence. 

As stated in the very able report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, written by its distinguished chairman [Mr. Davis]— 
whom I hope may long remain a member of this body, in which he 
renders exceptional service to the country and sheds luster upon 
the great State which sends him here—intervention is a matter 
of high politics. 

Every State must determine for itself when it will intervene and 
to what extent it will intervene. But on the principles of inter- 
national law this mafter of independence is a matter of right. 

If a people in fact have established such a government as within 
the principles laid down by President Jackson constitutes them a 
state, it is entitled to recognition. Different principles apply to 
the exercise of the right of intervention from those which apply 
to the exercise of the right of recognition. This is laid down 
in the seventh annual message of General Grant, and I believe it to 
be a fair statement as to what is necessary to warrant the recog- 
nition of a state. 

Segre the condition of things essential to the recognition of this 

act— 

Because it is only a fact— 
there must be a people occupying a known territory, united under some 
known and defined form of government acknowledged by those subject 
thereto, in which the functions of government are administered by usual 
methods, competent to mete out justice to citizens and strangers, to afford 
remedies for public and for private wrongs— 

It would not be safe to admit a new member into the family of 
nations with any less than these requirements. It would not Ve 
able to protect its own people. It would not be able to discharge 
its international obligations. States are particular about this, 
because governments have to deal with each other; and when they 
recognize a government, from that moment it is an equal, what- 
ever its size or power; and they must see that it is a government 
capable of discharging the functions of a government both at 
home and abroad, capable of playing its part as a member of the 
family of nations; and there is no work on international law which 
does not declare that it is a delicate office and should be exercised 
with the utmost care and discretion. Let me continue what I was 


reading. I had not finished it— 
and able to assume the correlative international obligations, and capable of 
rforming the corresponding international duties resulting from its acquis- 


tion of the rights of sovereignty. A power should exist complete in its or- 
ganization, ready to take and able to maintain its place among the nations of 
the earth. 


Sir Edward Creasy says, page 679: 


Speaking generally, two facts should concur before this grave step 
of recognizing the new state against the wish of the old state be taken): 
1. The practical cessation of hostilities on the part of the old state, which 
may long precede the theoretical renunciation of her rights over the revolted 
member of her former dominion. : 

2. Then should occur the consolidation of the new state, so farnt st as 
to be in a condition of maintaining internationai relations with other coun 
tries, an absolute bona fide possession of independence as a scparat» king- 
dom,;nbdt the enjoyment of perfect and undisturbed internal tranquility—e@ 
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test too severe for many of the oldest kingdoms. But there: should be the 
existence of a government, acknowledged by the people over whom it is set, 
and ready and abie to prove its responsibility for their conduet when they 
come in contact with other nations. 


Again: 
It has been pointed out ir an early portion of this volume that a state, in 
order to be entitled to take its place in the great family of sove: political 


societies, must not only be free from government from without, but it must 
govern itself. The sense and necessity of this rule are too obvious to require 
any comment. 

I do not understand why there is such haste for recognition of a 
government in Cuba. ; : 

tt will not be long after the flag of the United States is carried 
to the Island of Cuba when the people there who sympathize with 
the army of Gomez will rally around him—it will not be long— 
and if the people of Cuba recognize, as they will, if they think 
they ought to, this revolutionary or provisional government with 
its constitution, as a government under which they wish to live, 
it is for them to say so; and the President promptly can and 
promptly would recognize it and admit it into the family of states 
so far as we are concerned, If, on the other hand, for any reason, 
its people should not wish to live under its constitution, to be de- 
cided by them, not by us; if they prefer, by a fair expression of 
their opinion, another government with a different constitution, 
it is for them to say, not for us; and when such a government 
shall have been erected by them, not by us, and it raises its flag— 
and it doubtless will be the flag under which Maceo died and Gomez 
fights—then it will be for us to reeognize its independence and to 
stand by it. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TiLuMAn] talks about 
the carpetbagger. That was a grievous trouble to your people, 
but it was not willingly put upon you. It was an outgrowth of 
a condition, happily gone, and now only recalled as part of history. 
We would have been glad if it could have beenavoided. None of 
us denied the evils of it; and the Senator surely does not suppose 
for a moment that the United States intervening here by force of 
arms upon high grounds—so high that no government will ques- 
tion its purpose; and I regret that amy Senator has seen fit to 
challenge it—will send there an army to install as governors, as 
chieftains, as tax collectors, carpetbaggers from the United States. 
No, no. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
consent to be interrupted? 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iam glad to hear what I did not doubt the 
Senator from Wisconsin would deny, and I dare say all the Sena- 
tors here will deny, that there is any such purpose. I hope none 
such exists; but why not let us make plain and clear what this 
resolution means, so that such a condition shall not exist under 
any temptation that may come? 

Mr. SPOONER. The House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution providing for this intervention and for an independent 
government of the people of Cuba. I favorit. Here it is: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby authorized an 
directed to intervene at once to stop the war in Cuba, totheend aad with the 
purpose of securing permanent peace and order there and establishing by the 


free action of the people thereof astable and independent government of their 
own in the Island of Cuba; and the President is hereby authorized and em- 


tel 


powered to use the land and naval forces of the United States te execute the 


purpose of this resolution. 


is not that enough? I do not like the word “ directed.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. But who is going to interpret that? 

Mr. SPOONER. It does not need any interpretation. It in- 
terprets itself. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator interpret this language for 
me from the President’s message—— 

Mr. SPOONER. I am not discussing the President's message. 
We are not going to vote upon the President’s message. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is the President's message alone which has 
given me the painful duty to perform of speaking as I have to- 
day; and but for the fact that that message has been written and 
given a tail which does not correspond with its body and head, I 
never would have uttered a word that I have uttered to-day. 

I want to ask vou to please tell me what this language means in 
the President's message; and I do it for the reason that you of all 
men on either side of this Chamber are possibly better fatemel, 
or at least equally well informed, on the question of law involved: 

Te commit this country now to the recognition of any particular govern- 
ment in Cuba might subject us to embarrassing conditions of international 
obligation toward the organization so recognized, 

Mr. SPOONER. I indorse that, Mr. President, as absolutely 
sound. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want you totell me what will be the obliga- 
tions of an international character to which we will be committed 
if we recognize the present government of Cuba? 

Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that in a few moments. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will, then, wait until the Senator reaches it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will endeavor to satisfy the Senator, if I can. 
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Pa own Supreme Court say, in Kennett vs. Chambers, referring 
exas: 


But it bel: to the Government, and not to individual ci to de- 
cide when that event had taken place (independence), and that on, ac- 
cording to the laws of nations, depended — the question whether she had 
or had not a civil government in successful operation, capable of performing 
the duties and f the tions of an- independent power. It de 


obliga 
upon the state of the facts and not upon the right which was in 
contest between the parties. 


Lawrence says, page 87: 


The community thus recognized must, of course, a fixed territory, 
within which an nized government rules in civitized fashion, command. 
ing the obedience of its citizens and speaking with authority on their behalf 
in its dealings with other states. 

It is not enough to warrant the ition of a government as 
an independent power that it has a written constitution; it is not 
enough that it has passed laws or made orders; it is not enough 
that it has adopted a postage stamp; it is not enough that it has 
chosen a president who is as able and dignified as the President 
of the United States; it is not enough that it has chosen a vice- 
president who is a professor of law. That is all very well, but 
that is not enough. It requires more than a paper govern- 
ment; it requires a government in fact; it requires a government 
that governs at home and punishes crime through the operation 
of judicial tribunals; that protects property; that levies taxes. 
A Senator near me suggests, and one that has a fixed abode. Ido 
not care so much about that. It must be a government, Mr. 
President, in fact—and. that must be made clearly to appear— 
which not only performs all the functions of a government at 
home, but is able to perform all the functions of a government in 
its relations to other governments. 

I take liberty to read a word from Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 
Senators will remember these letters, for they were written during 
the late war upon the question of recognizing the independence 
of the Southern Confederacy, and attracted great attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 

While the issue can be still considered in any degree in ae the pre- 
sumption is necessarily in favor of the former sovereign, a friendly 
state is bound to exact very conclusive and indisputable evidence that the 
sovereignty of a government with which it has existing relations over an 
part of its former dominions has been finally and permanently divested. It 


is not at liberty during the pendency of an actual s' to speculate on 
the result or to assume the bility of the ultimate failure of the ancient 


sovereign, however plausible may be the lore we for such an inference. 
What the claimant tion has to w is an accomplished and de 
facto, not a probable or paulo post futurum, independence. 

Then he says again: 

The rule he propounded was precisely that acted upon by Mr. Canning in 
the case of the South American Repu viz, that where a doubtful and 
bona fide struggle for aes still maintained by the sov power, 


ereign 
the insurgents jam flagran can not be said to have established a de 
facto independence. : 


Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 
Mr. SPOONER. Then he says in another place, if my friend 
from South Carolina will permit me: 


When a sovereign state, fromexhaustionor any other cause, has virtually 


and substantially abandoned the struggle for supremacy it has no right to 


complain if a —- state treat the independence of its former subjects as 


de facto establish nor can it prolong its sovereignty by a mere paper as- 
sertion of right. 


No mortal man can say because of the military methods em- 
ployed in Cuba that the struggle existing between Spain and 


Cuba could be brought to an early end without the intervention 
of the United States. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Now will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SPOONER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN, If France had assumed that attitude toward 
the colonies, where would this Republic be? 

Mr. SPOONER. There is nothing novel about that. 

Mr. TILLMAN, France, if you will excuse me again—I beg 
the Senator’s pardon, but I just want to make one observation— 
if France had not established a precedent co to'that doctrine, 
we would not have gained our freedom; and if we need a prece- 
oom SPOONER wh sVeceseeial the struggling Am 

. . en er- 
ican Republic, she did not do it so much for love of us as she did 
it because of her hatred against Great Britain. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Have we not enough cause for hating Spain? 


Mr. MASON. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to ask a 
question 


Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 
Mr. MASON. Do you France hated then any 


more than the American people hated Spain theday afterthe Maine 
went down? 


Mr. SPOONER. Weare not to war with Spain for hate. 
Mr. MASON. Iam. one 


Mr. SPOONER. You are, but I am not. 
Mr. MASON. That 

- SPOONER. The American people are not to war 
with Spain for hate. re e, with illimitable 
wealth, proud of being a C will not wage war 
against any government on the for hate. We are going 


‘ 











becanse we must; we are going to war with 
can not tolerate any longer rule in this 
island; we are going to war with Spain because we 
the cries, which come floating over 


tarving children and 
starving women; we are to war with Spain, forced into it by 
her, because her rule in has for many a long year m 
our safety, and because we can not tolerate it any longer; but 
there is no hate in it, no revenge in it, We are going over there 


to abate a nuisance. _— hter.] 
tor does not love the country that made 


Mr. MASON. The 
the nuisance, does he? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, lam not here at this hour and 
in this high to hurl epithets against the nation with which 
we are to fight or to express what I may have in my heart toward 
her by vituperative language. She have to settle. The es 
of reckoning has come; our bill of ulars has been presented; 
it is a long list and a sickening list, and the destiny of Cuba at 


last will be worked out. j 

Why, Mr. President, one of the grounds on which the United 
States refused to icipate in the alliance proposed a great man 

ars ago, while Mr. Everett, I think, was Secretary of State— 
ae forgotten - ig gr Bk ne and ee — 3 MS 
the application o , to main permanently the Spani 
clube oc was stated to be that the Administration would be 
utterly odious toour people which would enter into a contract with 
those Governments that the Cuban people should not at some time 
obtain their independence. 

Ido not put the action of the United States upon any such 
ground as my friend does, although I know his aspiration and his 
love of liberty and his sympathy with all who struggle; but I ven- 
ture to say that with his heart full of tenderness for the Cubans 
in their sufferings and struggles, it is no more tender in its sym- 
pathy for them than are the hearts of those of us who have sat 
silent in this Chamber ae all the months that the President 
has been walking alone the difficult and wearisome path which has 
led up to this hour. 

Mr. President, it is true that France recognized the Republic, 
but we then had a good deal of a ment. We had George 
Washington, and he was a good of a government; we had the 
Continental Congress; we had 
seat of Government changed now and then; but that is nothing. 
We had whip em at the battle of Saratoga. 

Mr. ALDRICH. e res him. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, defeated him and captured him. To 
illustrate the real attitude and of France, she made a 
treaty of commerce with us, and it was upon that ground that the 
English Government declared war against her and the English 
statesmen to this day denounce that treaty as a violation of inter- 
national law = subject of recognition; but she also made a 

secret treaty of alliance with us, in which it was provided that 





| 





neither Government should make peace with Great Britain with- | 


out the consent of the other. 

Mr. President, in ev court of Europe the agents of the 
Southern Confederacy patiently, earnestly, and prayerfully sought 
the recognition of in ce. In every court of Europe the 
representatives of the United States as earnestly antagonized it, 


demanding, m principles of international iaw, that it could 
not be proper esvorded. Every Government of Europe except 
Russia was unfriendly to us and sympathized with the Confed- 


eracy. 
I think that statement is fairly justifiable—perhaps not as to 
y, but as to most of those governments—and not one of 

them ed the independence of the Confederate States. 
This book is full of utterances by English statesmen giving the 
reasons why they could not, in harmony with international law, 
admit by their action the Southern Confederacy into the family of 


What was the case of the Southern Confederacy? They hada 
government; they had a president, known the whole world over; 
they had a cabinet; they had a congress; t had States, each 
Was a so and enacted laws; they ini justi 

h courts; they had ships upon the sea which 
their flag into every neutral port under the sky; they had 
an army in the field commanded by great generals; they issued 
money; they had ‘ we stamps.’ 
at TILLMAN. Cubans have postagestamps, too. [Laugh- 
r. 

r.SPOONER. Thatisall. That government was so strong, 
Mr. President, that there were times when the ch tide of 
battle made the stoutest hearts of the North doubt. It took over 
2,000,000 of men to prevent that from achieving rec- 
ognition; and I have sometimes thought that if the battle oF Get- 
, which was the pivotal battle of the war, had gone against 

us it might—— 

Mr. RICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPOONER, I say it have secured a recognition of 
the independence of the Southern Confederacy by some govern- 
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ments abroad. That would have prolonged the struggle, but it 
would not have changed the result. Compare the situation of the 
Confederacy in that day with the condition of Cuba and the prece- 
dents set by the nations of the earth upon our demand and in our 
interest. é are all friends now; there is only one flag now, and 
that is the flag which is going to Cuba; there is only one Govern- 
ment now, but we can not forget—we have no right to forget—- 
that upon our demand upon principles of international law, which 
find asserted everywhere by the representatives of the United 
tes, the governments of Europe refused to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Southern Confederacy. 
_ MONEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
9 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I want to ask the Senator this question: If any 
one of those European powers at the time the Southern Confeder- 
acy was soliciting an avknowledgment of its independence had 
desired to terminate the war here, and had then concluded to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Confederate States, what 
would the Senator say of international law on that case? Could 
they not have done that if they had taken the attitude that you 
occupy to-day of putting an end to the contest? ; 

Mr. SPOONER. That question was discussed, and it is dis- 
cussed by “‘ Historicus ” in this book. 

Mr. MONEY. Iam not talking about that book. I am asking 
the Senator for his own opinion. Allow me again to ask if any 
E government had seen fit to declare that it intended toe 
stop the war between the Federal and the Confederate States 
whether or not as a preliminary they would not have acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Southern Confederacy? Does tho 
Senator believe that or not? 

Mr. SPOONER. That would have been for them to decide; 
and so we have the power 

Mr. MONEY. It is for us to decide to-day. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly it is for us to decide. 
arguing that upon a of international law and upon a prin- 
ciple which was settled by the governments of Europe upon our 
demand, we ought not to violate that precedent, but that we 





I am only 


| ought to stand by it. 


Mr. DANIEL, Will my honorable friend allow me to ask him 


laws; we had institutions. Our | a question? He is, I think, making a very interesting speech. 
| Mr, SPOONER. 


I feel guilty, if my friend from Virginia will 
allow me to say so, that I have already spoken so long. 

Mr. DANIE It has seemed very short to us. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is very kind. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wanted to call the attention of my honorable 
friend, whose ability as a lawyer I know full well, to the fact 
that his statement overlooks, as it would seem to me, the point 
as to which recognition would be accorded and the point men- 
tioned in the President's message. And that is this: That when 
the danger line inst a resubjugation is gone, then it is time to 
recognize. The danger line of the Southern Confederacy never 
did go, and, existing, no government recognized her. Has not 
the danger line as to the resubjugation of Cuba gone the moment 
our flag floats to the sky? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The President himself acknowledges that. 

Mr. SPOONER. Answering the question of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. DaNIEL], it is enough to say that the danger line 
has not gone now. 

Mr. DANIEL, I think it is pretty well gone now, when the 
President says it has gone. 

Mr. SPOONER. 1am no blind follower of any man. We are 
to deal with this question as Senators, and to do about it what we 
think is right in the interest of the country and in harmony with 
mento principles. When we shall have intervened, when the 

ger line is gone, as it will be gone soon, the question wiil solve 
itself. 

Mr. President, there are very good reasons, and 1 think very 
strong reasons, why we should adhere strictly to the evidence re- 
quired of the existence of the elements essential to entitle a state 
to recognition in thiscase. One of them was stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in the masterful and eloquent 
address which he delivered yesterday, and that is, that the eyes of 
Europe are upon us. To-day, so far as we can see, most of the 
Governments of Europe, for whose friendship we should care, look 
with approval upon the conduct of this case up to this hour. 

Almost every one of those governments has far distant colo- 
nies, colonies which are liable to insurrection, and therefore it 
that those governments are all interested that a great Republic 
like this should at least stand by the principles which they have 
adopted upon our demand, and should not recognize with undue 
haste a ional government of insurgents. That is a proposi 
tion which is a matter of interest to every foreign government 
which has outlying colonies. 

We can not afford to signalize our entry upon war by violation 
of international law. We can not afford to be wrong, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Nations have reputations to gain and Jose at the bar of 
public opinion as well as men have reputations to gain and lose 
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at the bar of public opinion in a narrower sphere. The world is 
very small in this day, Everything that is done in one part of the 
world is known the next day in every other part of the world. 

Almost every thought expressed in one part of the world is read 
at breakfast the next morning in the —e of every other 
country; and the Government of the United States, strong, pow- 
erful, illimitable in its resources, can not afford to violate in this 
exigency any principle of international law. Let us hew to the 
line, What difference does it make to Cuba whether a republic is 
recognized there to-day or ninety days from to-day? They have 
been struggling for freedom, and freedom is coming. 

Like the negroes’ millennium, it ‘“‘ has been a long, longtime on 
the way,” butitisconiing. They have been struggling for a flag of 
their own to float upon the island in place of the Spanish flag. It 
will go up, and I hope, Mr. President, it will gouptostay. I hope 
Cuba—the Republic of Cuba, if that shall be the name—will be 
an exception to the attempts of that race throughout the world to 
establish governments. 1 hope it will be stable; I hope it will be 
free from revolution. 

I hope that coup @’etats of struggling chieftains will be a stran- 
ger to them—I hope so; I wish I knew it—but it is a small matter 
to Cuba and the Cubans whether the independence of a govern- 
ment there is recognized to-day or three months hence. It is a 
matter of larger consequence to us whether we set a bad example 
and violate the principles of international law in recognizing a 
government which we all think on ered shes 2: is not entitled 
to recognition. All the President states—and the Senator from 
South Carolina read it a few moments ago, and I wish I could 
turn to it—— 

Mr, TILLMAN. 

Mr. SPOONER, 

Mr. TILLMAN, On page 10. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is as follows: 

To commit this country now to the recognition of any particular govern- 
ment in Cuba might subject us to embarrassing conditions of international 
obligation toward the organization so recognized. In case of intervention 
our conduct would be subject to the approval or disapproval of such gov- 
ernment. We would be required to submit to its direction and to assume 
to it the mere relation of a friendly ally. 

Does anyone doubt that? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The mere relation of friendly ally is all we 
are struggling for on this side. 

Mr. SPOONER. We are going tobe a friendly ally, not of any 
provisional government, but of the people of Cuba. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The people of Cuba certainly are not as much 
the government as the government which the Senate recognized 
by resolution last year. 

Mr. SPOONER. Weare not going to war, with all its burden 
of taxation, with all the desolation it will carry into the homes of 
our country, with all its waste, for. war is waste, with all its blood- 
shed and all its horrors, to elevate any particular crowd of men to 
power. Weare going to war because we must, and a result of it 
shall be freedom and independence to the people of Cuba. 

But the President, in my judgment, is absolutely correct when 
he says that we should not go there shackled by international 
relations too soon created by us. When we recognize this pro- 
visional government as an independent republic what business 
have we there except by its invitation? The moment it is recog- 
nized by us it is, so far as we are concerned, an indépendent and 
equal government. Are we invited? What right have we tostay 
there an hour except upon terms prescribed by it? 

Mr. TILLMAN. .!the President will send for this gentleman 
who has been sent here and lying around here for three years try- 
ing io get recognition, I am sure he would beg us to gothere with 
tears in his eyes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam sorry my friend should accuse anybody 
of lying areund here for three years. [Laughter.] I beg my 
friend's pardon. I think there has been some of it. I do not 
know to whom he refers. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am speaking about the envoys of this so- 
called government. 

Mr. SPOONER. We have not recognized any envoys of ‘this 
so-called government. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I know we have not, but the Senator said we 
had not been invited to Cuba, and I say if we will just send for 
that man and tell him that we recognize the government, he will 
ask us to go there, and he has been ready to do so at any time 
within the past two or three years. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is not very long since I read in the paper 
an elaborate interview with the counsel of the so-called Republic 
of Cuba—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. The counsel of the junta. 

Mr. SPOONER. The junta has been, so far as we know and so 
far as the world knows, the civil political government of the so- 
called Republic of. Cuba. They are the people we have heard 
from, and it is a part of the laws of the so-called Government of 
Cuba that Mr. Estrada Palma, if that is his name—— 

Mr, TILLMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I donot knowit. 


I will furnish it to the Senator. 
On what page? 
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Mr. SPOONER. Itis a part of the laws of the so-called Gov- 
ernment of Cuba that he is authorized to issue bonds of the so- 
called Republic of Cuba without any limit and to issue paper 
money of the so-called Republic of Cuba without any limit. 
Whether or not he has done it and to what extent I do not know, 
He may have issued millions for aught I know. 

Mr. TELLER, I doubt whether the Senator can establish that 
statement. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not charged it. 

Mr. TELLER. I understood the Tenaine to make it. 

Mr. SPOONER, I said for aught I know. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The only testimony before the Senate is con- 
tained in the report of the committee, and in that the treasurer 
of the Cubans - only some $100,000 of bonds have been issued. 

Mr. SPOONER. I care nothing about that. The grant to 
Tomas Estrada Palma, delegate plenipotentiary, found on page 
86 of Senate Document No, 19, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, 
is as follows: 

Second. To contract for one or more loans, the proceeds of which are to be 
used in the service of the republic, guaranteeing said loans with all the pub- 
lic property, land taxes, custom-house duties, present and future, of the said 
republic, issuing bonds, registered or coupon, for an amount which he may 
deem convenient, payable, as well as the interest, when he may judge it op- 
portune; empowering him also to determine the nominal value of the bonds, 
the interest they earn, condition of the payment of the capital and interest 


which he may consider most favorable in order to place the said bonds at the 
best price, and also to mortgage them. 
Third. To issue paper money in the name of the Republic of Cuba for the 


amount which he may think necessary and in the form and conditions which 
he considers most adequate. 


Fourth. To issue postage stamps of the denominations which he may con- 
sider most convenient for the service of the republic. 

This power is conferred upon Mr. Palma by the president and 
his cabinet, which, under the constitution, is the lawmaking 
power. 

I know nothing as to what bonds have been issued or what 
money has been issued. I care nothing about it. I referred to it 
to show how completely the civil government of the Republic of 
Cuba is wherever Tomas Estrada Palma is, which, I think, is 
New York. 

And he is authorized to delegate these great powers. 

I have made no reference to the suspicion that there are bonds 
of the Cuban Republic in this count That cuts no figure here. 
1 am not a suspicious man, Mr. President. I am not a pessimist. 
Iam an optimist. I am a pretty general believer in the honesty 
of men and the goodness of women. 

I am not ready to suspect “y colleagues or the people with 
whom I associate. I have lived long enough to know that a man 
who is always suspecting the integrity of somebody will bear a 
little watching himself. 

Mr. Rubens is reported to have said—I understand it has been 
qualified, and that is the only invitation we have had, so far as I 
know, from the so-called Republic of Cuba—that if we went there 
without first recognizing the independence of this revolutionary 

arty, or the men who on paper are the civil executives of the 
island, though we came to free them, they would turn their guns 
upon us. Of course that was explained afterwards by the state- 
ment that he supposed we meant annexation. I have no doubt at 
all that when we go there, they will all fiock to our standard—none 
whatever. 

Why should we encumber ourselves in this intervention by 
recognizing a government of which we know nothing and which, 
when recognized, will be our equal in treaty-making and other 
great powers so far as we are concerned? It is stated that they 
have collected $400,000 of taxes. Perhaps they have, but a gov- 
ernment which in a struggle for liberty lasting for three years can 
collect only $400,000 in taxes does not establish a very firm foun- 
dation for recognition. 

Mr. TELLER. Willthe Senator allow me toask him a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. TELLER. Will he state to us how much money the Con- 
tinental —— collected during the contest with Great Britain? 

Mr. SPOONER. Not knowing, I can not say. 

Mr. HOAR,. I can answer the question. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Massachusetts answer it? 

Mr. HOAR. I have seen within a very short time a statement 
in the handwriting of one of its members of a particular account 
of about $27,000,000 received by the Continental Congress from 
the various States, 

Mr. TILLMAN, 
issued. 

Mr. TELLER. That money was collected by the colonies. 

Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TELLER. Not by Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. The Continental Congress had no power to collect 


taxes. 

Mr. TELLER. They not only collected, but they borrowed 
money. 

Mr. HOAR. That is another thing. The answer to the Sena- 
tor’s inquiry, in substance, not in phrases merely, is that the 


In continental money, which they themselves 
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ntinental Congress had no power to collect taxes. Strictly in 
= way of collecting taxes they collected nothing, but they — 
requisitions upon the States; and not only did they make requisi- 
tions upon the States, but the States expended of themselves the 
moneys which raised, equipped, and armed the Continental sol- 


diers. 

Mr. TELLER. That is true. When the question was whether 
or not we had a National Government, how could ar ys vern- 
ments determine it if we did not collect taxes? We did collect an 
inifinitesimal amount; I do not know how much; a trifle. 

Mr. HOAR. We not only had a National Government, but we 
had thirteen national governments. : 

Mr. TELLER. The question was whether we had one National 
Government. 

Mr. HOAR. We were conducting a war by a confederation of 
thirteen nations, {1 sovereign, all allied, and all declaring them- 
selves independent. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Republic of Cuba, so called, when you 
look at its constitution, embraces the Island of Cuba from end to 
end. It is not pretended that the so-called Republic of Cuba has 
control—and that control is peculiar—of more than two provinces, 
I think itis. There is another government in Cuba which con- 
trols the rest of the island which on paper is ‘“‘the Republic of 
Cuba.”, One of the foundation principles in relation to the rec- 
ognition of the independence of a state is that it shall have fixed 
boundaries. Is it not idle to say that the Republic of Cuba is an 
established government with fixed boundaries? It does not con- 
trol, so far as I know, a single city. It does not control or hold a 
single seaport—not one. 

My friend, the Senator fram Ohio [Mr. Foraker], said the 
other day in his very eloquent h that Switzerland did not 
control a seaport. Neither does Colorado. Switzerland is in the 
interior; but here is an island republic, so called; and think of an 
island republic claiming recognition as a republic which has not 
a single port nor a ship—not one! 

But, Mr. President, the conflict, although it is a peculiar one, 
is still raging. Is there anyone here bold enough tosay that if we 
leave them alone over there they can expel the power of Spain? 
The rebellion or insurrection might be continued indefinitely, be- 
cause they are fighting Spain a good deal on the principle that 

‘Captain Jack” fought the troops of the United States in the lava 
beds. They do not give open battle. 


It is a wise and masterly strategy, but the fact remains that 


there are 70,000 Spanish troops. re is another fact.. Senators 
y Spain is usted—that is hardly true—and if left alone 
would abandon sovereignty over the Island of Cuba. We are 


spending a vast amount of money to prepare the United States to 
meet an “exhausted country,” if she is exhausted. It was said 
by Sir William Vernon Harcourt: 

It is quite clear that one of the most essential elements in the status of the 
claimant to posogntson is that its limits should be intelligibly defined. Ido 
not say that the boundary line n d down with scientific accuracy, 
but at all events that it should be understood in a much clearer manner than 
it can be yet said to be defined as between the South and the North. 

But the war is still goingon. I have a letter here from General 
Gomez, which I wish to read: 

Mr. Quesada has a letter from General Gomez, under date of March 9, 
which shows how hopeful— 

Not how assured— 
he is of success, and how even then he spoke of the utter futility of attempt- 
ing negotiations with Spain. A portion of the letter is as follows: 


“This province (Santa Clara), as well as Santiago de Cuba and Puerto 
Principe, is ours. The enemy has de military operations and 


abandoning the and forts which constituted its base of operations. 
Days, weeks, and months without a column of troops appearing within 
our radius of action, which is of many } es. In the conditions in which 


we are it ismy opinion that what we need to end the war quickly are cannon 
anda Saal of dynaratee, vo that we cam elpel thaun by five and steel 
from the towns. 

_ Nobody could live on those devastated plains. Death and starva- 
tion have held absolute sway over them. 


. Notwithstanding the opinion of the optimists, I adhere tothe idea that we 
will never make Spain come to terms but in that manner— 


By guns and dynamite and expelling Spain from the towns— 


and that it is a loss of time and very dangerous to enter into any negotia- 
tions. We must fight them vigorously and unceasingly in onder, te Tores 
what we will have, and we will surely obtain it in time.’ 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to add to that now 
what the President says about it? 

Mr. STEWART. Read it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. The President, in his message to us, says: 

The long trial has proved that the object for which Spain has waged the 
war can not be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame or may smolder 
with varying seasons, but it has not been and it is plain that it can not be 
extinguished by present methods. 


Mr. SPOONER. Oh, yes; the fire of insurrection smoldered 
and flamed in the same way for ten years, but it did not result 
in the independence of Cuba. It did not result in expelling the 
sovereignty of Spain. Iam told that Mr. Quesada stated before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs that if the United States 
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should not intervene, he thought fhe insurgents might win their 
independence in twelve years. But that is not independence 
now. That isastruggleforindependence. That is what General 
Gomez says in this letter. 
But it is said they collect taxes. The “taxes” are levied and 
in the most arbitrary way by ‘‘officers” of the “‘treas- 
ury,” and they are enforced under the following ‘‘laws:” 

Art. I. According to article 18 of the constitution and the decree of the 

meral in chief of the 20th of September last, the military chiefs shall give 
he necessary aid to the officers of the treasury for the better fulfillment of 
their duties. 

Art. IL. With the aid of the armed forces, they will proceed to the destruc- 
tion of those plantations, whatever be their nationality, which will refuse to 

y the taxes decreed by the government of the republic.—Senate Document 
Ne 19, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 19. 

That may be all right for a military government, but it hardly 
answers the requirement in this age of a civil government entitled 
to recognition as an independent state. It is not a government 
which, so far as we know, administers law, protects property, or 
meets out justice through judicial tribunals. 

There is another thing about it. General Lee, who ought to 
know, if anyone should know, what there is to the so-called re- 
— testified before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 

nate upon this subject. He made some remarks that are not in 
the testimony, I am told, but he says on page 545: 

I have never thought that the insurgents had anything except the skeleton 
form of a government. 

Certainly he had better favilities for accurate cbservation and 
knowledge than any of us. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. Did not General Lee also testify that his rela- 
tions were not with the insurgents; that his relations were with 
the Government to which he was accredited? 

Mr. SPOONER, Of course. 

Mr. MASON. And that he could not speak with any knowledge, 
but only from information as to the Republic of Cuba? 

Mr. SPOONER. I know he was not consul-general to the “‘ Re- 
public of Cuba.” 

Mr. MASON. He will be. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should not object to that. Of course his re- 
lations were not with the so-called Republic of Cuba, because 
there was not any government to which we could send a consul. 
They have no international relations, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] says, with anybody. We want better evi- 
dence that the people of Cuba have a government capable of dis- 
charging international duties and of discharging the functions of 
government at home before we commit this Government to an ad- 
mission of it into the family of nations. But General Lee has 
had vastly better opportunities for learning what there is to this 
government than any of us. 

I can not escape the conclusion that if we go there, having first 
recognized the independence of the so-called republic, we go there 
under its “laws,” subject toits orders, and if, when we shall have 
driven away the Spaniard from the island with their assistance, 
they bade us go, upon what theory could we stay? We would not 
stay there for permanent occupation; we would not stay there to 
force any government upon them; but we might be obliged to 
stay there in the discharge of a duty imposed by humanity and 
civilization, which could not be ignored, until peace was restored 
and life and womanhood safe, and until the people, by fair expres- 
sion, had either adopted the so-called Republic of Cuba or had 
established a Republic of Cuba which they desired to live under. 
That is all; and that is obviously all that is meant by the Presi- 
dent in his message. 

Now, Mr. President, it is said that we must recognize the inde- 
ae of the Republic of Cuba or become liable by intervention 

or the debts of Spain based upon the hypothecated revenues of 
Cuba. I know very little about the Spanish debt, either as to its 
formoramount. Some have said it is $280,000,000; others say it is 
$300,000,000. I do not know, and I have found no one to inform 
me. Those bonds are Spanish bonds, I am told. I assume, of 
course, they are not the obligation of any government but the 
Spanish Government. Whether they are based upon a hypothe- 
cation of the revenues of Cuba alone, or the revenues of Cuba with 
other Spanish revenues, I do not know. 

It might make a difference as a matter of law as to the liability 
of the government of Cuba when one shall have been established. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Turriz]} seemed to think yester- 
day that our recognizing the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba would shield the Republic of Cuba from any obligation to 

discharge the debts of the Spanish Government based upon the 
hypothecation of Cuban revenue. 

ow could it? I donot know that any Cuban or Spanish bonds 
are held in the United States; I have never seen any, but it is 
stated that they are held in Germany, in France, and perhaps in 
Great Britain. How would our recognition of the so-called 
Republic of Cuba have anything to do with the question of their 
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obligation to discharge the Spanish war debt? Would German 
be bound by our recognition of the Republic of Cuba? Woul 
Great Britain be bound by our recognition of the Republic of 
Cuba. Would France be bound? Not at all. i 

Nobody would be bound but the United States, and if Germany 
or Great Britain or France, not having recognized the so-called 
Republic of Cuba, saw fit to insist that it or any government es- 
tablished there was liable to pay to the extent at least of the 
hypothecated revenue the debts due to a British subject or a Ger- 
man subject or a French subject, how long would those Govern- 
ments be bound by our decision on a question of fact? Not a 
moment. The fact that we recognized her sovereignty would make 
no difference. There are no strictly legal liabilities of nations. 
Nationscan not besued. Thesovereigncan levy taxes with which 
topay. The sovereign can repudiate, and if the sovereign has the 
strength, it can maintain that position. Such debts are only col- 
lectible at the cannon’s mouth. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me to 
ask him a question? I do not want to interrupt the Senator vith- 
out his consent. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator can not ask me a question with- 
out interrupting me, but I permit it. 

Mr. MONEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr, SPOONER. No; I permit it. 

Mr. MONEY. Does the Senator state to the Senateasa lawyer 
that the United States, if it assists in driving the Spanish from 
the island and establishing a free, stable, and independent gov- 
ernment there, will in any way become responsible for Spanish 
bonds because the revenues of Cuba have been hypothecated to 
that purpose? 

I ie SPOONER. I have not said anything of the kind. 

Mr. MONEY. DolI understand the Senator to say that if the 
Republic of Cuba should be acknowledged and should win her in- 
dependence, she would be responsible in any way? 

Mr. SPOONER. That is a question of law and the power of 
other governments. 

Mr. MONEY. Thatis why I ask the Senator. I acknowledge 
his eminent ability, and I should really like to have an opinion. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have never made profession that I am an 
international lawyer. 

Mr. MONEY. Just as the Senator is. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not found in the books, as far as m 
investigations have gone, and I have only looked into it for myself, 
a satisfactory statement upon the question. I think there might, 
as I said a moment ago, possibly be a difference if the obligations 
of Spain were based solely upon the hypothecation of the revenues 
of Cuba from what it would be if that were only a part of the 
security; but that is nomatter now. It has been my opinion, and 
I will proceed to answer the Senator’s question, that the Cuban 
Republic, or whatever government is established by the Cubans, 
would not be liable for any part of the Spanish war debt, even 
based upon a hypothecation, and solely upon a hypothecation, of 
Cuban revenues, and I will say why. 

Mr. MONEY. Very good. 

Mr. SPOONER. They are the obligations of Spain, as I wnder- 
stand it. They are not a mortgage upon the Cuban people. They 
are not a mortgage, strictly speaking, or secured by a mortgage, 
= the territory of Cuba. It is a Spanish debt) secured by 
pledge of revenues which can only be collected by the exercise of 
Spanish sovereignty. 

Mr. MONEY. 1am obliged to the Senator for his answer. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he has found anywhere in the books any allusion to the 
doctrine of international subrogation for the debts that are sup- 
posed to be based qn the hypothecated revenues of a conquered 
territory, except when the territory has been absorbed by the 
country which is sought to be made liable. Is there any other 
ground? 

Mr. SPOONER. That is not quite clear. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to hear the Senator as to whether he 
has found any such allusion. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not remember to have done so. I wish 
to be through. If the Spanish obligation or pledge is to pay the 
bonds, principal or interest, out of Cuban revenue, every man 
who took a bond must have taken it with notice, it seems to me, 
that he depended for payment out of the hypothecated funds upon 
the ability of Spain to continue her sovereignty, because, as I said 
® moment ago, the collection of these revenues is only an exercise 
of sovereignty, and if Spain lost her sovereignty over the Island 
of Cuba, she would of course lose her power to realize or pay the 
revenues pledged. 

Mr. GRAY. The €enator did not quite catch my remark. Al- 
low me to restate it. It is that there is nowhere in the books, so 
far as I know, end I ask him whether he has read to the contrary, 
any suggestion of such a liability except where the country t 
ay liable absorbs the territory. We do not expect to 
absorb it. 





Mr. SPOONER. No; of course where there is annexation, ab- 
sorption, you take it cum onere you take it with its burden of 
debt. That is different from revolution. That is different from 
an acquisition of title by war or conquest. That is an acquisition 
by ment, as in the case of Texas. Where we acquire terri- 
tory by such means, we take it subject toitsindebtedness. When 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] read from Hall the other 
day a statement as to liability which follows absorption, he read 
a principle which I think no one would dispute. 

ut I him to remember, unless I am im the wrong, that that 
is not this case. We do not intend to absorb the Island of Cuba. 
We do not intend to annex the Island of Cuba. We do notintend, 
I trust, for indemnity or anything else, to appropriate a dollar of 
the revenues of the Island of Cuba. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator from Wisconsin will remember 
what I said was predicated upon a question asked me by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrs], which did involve the 
idea that if we were to displace the Spanish Government and es- 
tablish a stable government of our own upon that island, either 
our own Government or some other government, we would be 
responsible for it. 

Mr. SPOONER. No, Mr. President, I never have heard that 
yet. The Senator from West Virginia may have said—— 

Mr. FORAKER. No; he did not say that. I asked him if that 
was not what he had in hismind; and it was upon that theory that 
I read the authority referred to. 

Mr. ELKINS. It wasnotin my mind. I do not wish the Sen- 
ator to misstate my record. I did not ask the question as stated. 

Mr. FORAKER. If I may be allowed—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I will say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that I did not undertake to repeat what his question was, but I 
said that he asked me a question which gave rise to the discussion. 

Mr. SPOONER. The authority which the Senator from Ohio 
read was an authority which, as I understand it, has nothing to 
do with this case, and that authority is as follows: 


When a state ceases to exist by absorption in oe state, the latter in 
the same way is the inheritor of all local rights, obligations, and property. 


There is no doubt about that. That is utterly inapplicable to 
this case, because we are not proposing to absorb Cuba or to an- 
nex Cuba. We are proposing out of a duty to humanity and for 
self-protection to help free Cuba, We are not even proposing to 
establish a government of our own there or by our dictation. We 
simply propose, while occupying Cuba, to afford the people of 
Cuba a fair opportunity to establish an independent government 
of their own. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The bonded indebtedness of Cuba is about $519,- 
000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. SPOONER. You do not mean Cuba. 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean Cuba. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh, no! 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I am correct. The Spanish indebtedness 
of Cuba, which is kept separate, amounts to $519,000,000. All of 
that bonded indebtedness was issued before the war now in prog- 
ress, with the exception of about $175,000,000. What will become 
of that portion of the bonded indebtedness issued before the break- 
ing out of hostilities? 

Mr. SPOONER. That is just what I have been discussing and 
would have been through with but for the interruption. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator was spea about the indebted- 
ness that has been issued—-the Spanish wardebt. Iam now speak- 
ing of that portion of the indebtedness that existed before the war. 

r. SPOONER. I do not care whether it be a war debt or 
what kind of a debt it is; upon the Senator's statement it is a deb} 
of Spain. It is an obligation of the Spanish Government. It is 
no obligation of the Cuban Government, for there never has been 
any, as [ understand it. My proposition was simply this: Of 
course if it is not based u or secured by a hypothecation of 
Cuban revenues there can be no question about it. 

a t a 7 ned Saiaade ak taeoae te Oube to 
pendent upon the con so in in 0 
enable her to sequestrate those revenues and to pay them over 
to the Cuban Government. And that bond was subject to this 
condition, although not written in it by the hand of man, made a 
part of it by a a law than any man or set of men can enact, 
that Spain should so conduct herself, should so exercise her sov- 
erei ty in the Island of Cuba that in the sight of God and in 
the light of the civilization of the century she might be permitted 


to continue it. 

That she has not, nobody here disputes; and it has seemed to 
me very much like this case, because the principle which underlies 
those obligations— are not international obligations—is very 


much the principle which underlies the obligations between in- 
dividuals sometimes. If one owns a flat and mortgages the 
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issues, rents, and profits—the income of it—for twenty-five years 
to the Senator from Rhode Island, and he makes a pesthouse of it 
and it becomes infected so that it is a menace to the health of the 
whole city, and the public interest and the public safety require 
that it should be battered down, and the municipality batters it 
down, would the municipality be liable for the debt? 

Mr. President, there is an authority which I have here, but will 
not take the time to read. I will cite it. It is found in Hall's 
International Law, pages 243 and 244, including the elaborate note. 
This seems, I think, to clearly sustain the proposition. 

There is another principle about it. It is stated by Mr. Theo- 
dore 8. Woolsey. He states that— — 

saubat cis 


There is another extreme case whereachangeof governmen 
prior obligations. It is where a despotical government has con 

t a nation attempting to recover its liberties. The Government is, de 

facto, in possession of ey and thus its acts are lawful; nevertheless, 

obligations entered into to su — the people must be regarded in this 

extreme case as pertaining to the government alone, and not as resting on 


the people. 2 z S : 
But I have been imperfectly and hastily discussing the question 


whether obligations of Spain, based in part upon hy ecated 
revenues of Cuba, would be transferred to and be a debt of the 
new government. That would notdepend upon the time when it 
became independent when it was recognized, but upon the guns 
and aggressiveness of the nation or nations asserting the responsi- 
bility. Our action can not, I think, as I have stated, affect the 
question one way or the other. 

But, Mr. President, I have been utterly unable to see what differ- 
ence it can make, so far as any possible responsibility of the United 
States is concerned, whether we recognize the independence of the 
so-called Cuban Republic now or recognize the independence of | 
a government later. Upon what theory could we be said to be 
responsible? Only upon this distinct ground, that having inter- 
vened wrongfully by force of arms to aid the Cubans in expelling | 
the Spaniards, we had helped to take the pledge from reach of 
Spanish sovereignty , and therefore had rendered ourselvesresponsi- 
bie for the debt, in whole or in part. 

That principle would be just as strong, if there were anything 
in it at all, which there is not, when applied to us if we recognized 
the so-called Cuban Republic before we go in there and help drive 
Spain out as it would if we help the Cubans drive out the Spanish 
sovereignty and then recognize a republic. We are not going 
there wrongfully, to begin with, and the suggestion of possible 
responsibility we repudiate at the outset and forever. 

But, Mr. President, what if our intervention in Cuba, with the 
inevitable expulsion of Spanish sovereignty from that island, 
would bring to us an assertion by some other nation of moral re- 
sponsibility for this debt? What of it? Could we listen to the 
feeble wail of the starving baby, and the awful cry of the starv- 
ing mother, be mindful of all the horrors rife in that island, so 
near to us, take pencil in hand, work out the possible cost, and 
then fold our arms, turn our backs, and let the history of mis- 
rule, oppression, insurrection, savagery, with constant menaceand 
cost to us, go indefinitely on? No; that is not the spirit of our 
people. There is no dollar mark on our flag. 

An intervening power must count the cost, ax d we will have 
counted the cost. ecan not stand it any longer. »nd thenations 
of the earth have no right to expect it of us. 

The authority for intervention is ample and clear, and the right 
of even is justified by the facts and warranted by interna- 
tional law. 

_ The rule, of course, is against the right of one State to intervene 
in the affairs of another, the general principle being that eve 
nation is to be permitted to its own affairs, and to wor 
out itsown destiny. The last hun years, however, have been 
filled with interventions, some on high nds and for noble pur- 
poses, others upon the low plane of selfish oe 

Almost ev government has exercised right, upon one 
ground or b 

In Manning's Law of Nations, by Sheldon Amos, it is said: 

The only grounds on which interference with the affairs of a foreign state 


would now be capable of justification are: 
(1) The breach or attempted breach of a subsisting treaty, as where a state 


is restricted by treaty in the amount of its armaments, or in the quality of 
its mili defenses; or else (2) the continuance of a revol state of 
affairs in the foreign state under circumstances in which it seems highly prob- 


able that, without such interference, either public order can never be re- 
—a at i = can only be restored — such ee and 
ell of iu ee aes as obviously the general 
These words read as if ae See ee this case. I read 
from an edition, published in 1875, and at the foot of the 
page from which I have just quoted, referring to the language 
ee cennen Grant on the attitude of the United States to 
the Cuban revolution, December 7, 1874, is this note: 
The deplorable strife in Cuba continues without any marked change in 
relati of the contending forces. The insurrection contin- 
no superiority. Six years of strife give the insur- 
can not be Its duration and the tenacity 
with the absence of the manifested power of repres- 


eater can not be controverted, and may make some posi- 
of other powers a matter of self-necessity. 


the ad 

ues, but § ban ookans 
rection a denifeeneecben 
of its advance, 
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tive steps on the 
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We are the only “other power,” as the island lies at our door. 
And now, after the lapse of many years, including three years of 
& new revolution, we are obliged to “‘ take positive steps as a mat- 
ter of self-necessity.” 

Professor Lawrence, at page 120, writes of it thus: 


In the opinion of some writers interventions undertaken on the ground of 
humanity and interventions for the purpose of putting a stop to religicus 
rsecutions are also legal. But we can not venture to bring them within 
the i rules of internationallaw. It certainly does not lay down that 
cruelty on the part of a government renders it liable to be deprived of its 
iom of action, nor does it impose upon states the obligation of prevent- 
ing either ordinary barbarity on the part of their neighbors or that special 
kind of inhumanity which es the form of religicus persecution 

At the same time, it will notcondemn such interventions if they are under- 
taken with a single eye to the object in view and without ulterior considera- 
tions of self-interest and ambition. Should the cruelty be so long continued 
and so revolting that the best instincts of human nature are outraged by it, 
and should an ortunity arise for bringing it to an end and removing its 
cause without alding fuel to the flame of the contest, there is nothing in the 
law of nations which will condemn as a wrongdoer the state which steps for- 
ward and undertakes the necessary intervention. Each case must be judged 
on its own merits. 

There is a great difference between declaring a national act to be legal, 
and therefore part of the order under which states have consented to live, 
and allowing it to be morally blameless as an exception to ordinary rules. [ 
have no right to enter my neighbor's garden without his consent; but if I 
saw a child of his robbed and illtreated in it by a tramp, | should throw cer- 
emony to the winds and rush tothe rescue without waiting to ask for per- 
mission. In the same way a state may, in a great emergency, set aside 
everyday restraints; and neither in its case nor in the corresponding case 
of the individual will blame be incurred. 

But, nevertheless, the ordinary rule is good for ordinary cases, which, 
after all. make up at least ninety-nine hundredths of life. To say that it is 
no rule because it may laudably be ignored once or twice in a generation is 
to overturn order in an attempt to exalt virtue. An intervention to puta 
stop to barbarous and abominable cruelty is “a high act of policy over and 
above the domain of law.” It isdestitute of technical legality, but it may be 
morally right and even praiseworthy to a high degree 


The grounds for intervention are abundant. It is too narrowa 
statement of the case to confine it to the horrors which have 
shocked the world during the present insurrection. We have no 
right to forget the ten years of unavailing struggle, attended by 
indescribable atrocities. During thirteen years since the war this 
island, lying almost in sight of our shores, has been the scene 
insurrection and of indescribable horrors, and in the intervening 
years of nominal peace the promises of Spain of governmental re- 
forms have been broken, and misrule there has been so oppressive 
inevery way as not only to justify but compel renewed insurrection. 

The arraignment of Spain contained in the President’s message 
differs not a great deal from the arraignment contained in Gen- 
eral Grant’s messages. Secretary Fish, in his dispatch to the 
Spanish minister upon the -Virginius case, dated Apri! 18, 1874, 
sums up the then situation as follows: 


For five years the policy of repression, cf confiscation, of summary execu- 
tion of political prisoners, of refusal of reforms, of denialof self-government, 
of maintenance of slavery, in short, the policy of violence and forve, has held 
swayin Cuba. It is understood that the insurrection calls to-day for as many 
troops to keep it in restraint as were necessary in 1869. 

During these five years this Government has watched events in Cuba, per- 
haps not always patiently, bat certainly always impartially. It has seen 
vessels sailing under its flag intercepted on the high seas and carried into 
Spanish ports. It has seen the property of its citizens embargoed and their 
revenues sequestrated; and when it hascomplained, it has been met by prom- 
ises of restoration; but the official assurances of Spain in that respect have 
in most cases not heen complied with. It has seen its citizens condemned to 
death under the form of military law, and executed in violation of the treaty 
obligations of Spain. It has seen other citizens of the United States mobbed 
in the streets of Havana for no other reason than that they were citizens of 
the United States, or the accidental circumstance of the color of the dress. 
It has stretched its powers and interfered with the liberties of its citiz 
in order to fulfill all its duties as a sovereign nation toward the power w 
in Cuba was tolerating the evil influences of reaction, and of slavery, and 
“the deplorable and pertinacions tradition of despotism " referred to by the 
minister of transmarine affairs, allof which made the things complained of 
possible. It has refrained from the assertion of its rights, under the hope, 
derived from the constant assurances of the Government of Spain, that lib- 
erty and self-government would be accorded to Cuba, that African slavery 
would be driven out from its last resting place in Christendom. and that the 
instruments of the Casino Espafiol would be restrained in their violence, and 
made to obey law and to respect the treaty obligations of Spain 
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All this and more, intensified a thousandfold by the infamous 
policy of Weyler, have we borne during the last three years. 

The testimony of Senators upon this floor from persona! obser- 
vation as to the starvation and merciless savagery prevailing in 
that island will be a haunting and horrible memory. 

This people has borne it, and borne it, and forborne,-through 
many, many years, patient almost, if not quite, t point of 
inhumanity. This Government has shrunk from becon in- 
volved in a war with Spain. 

We have policed our waters, repressed our citizens, at great 
cost, and we have suffered incalculable loss from interrupted and 
commerce. 

The great Republic must have suffered in the estimation of the 
Christian world, that it could tolerate, without intervention. such 
tyranny and atrocities. 

We have stood by, refusing to let any other government inter- 
vene in Cuba because of our national policy, which we can not 
and will not surrender. 

We can not longer be inactive. 


o the 
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We have been forced to the 
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conclusiom that Spain, by her rule, not only justifying but com-| We takeit to be established—and I will never stop to debate that 


pelling insurrection, with its accompaniment of cruelty, corrup- 
tion, lust, loot, starvation, and blood, can not in the future govern 
that island by different methods, or with different results, than 
those which have characterized her past dominion. 

She has violated treaty obligations, destroyed the property of 
American citizens, and trampled in the most reckless and auda- 
cious manner upon their rights. 

Senators here complain of Mr. Cleveland for his course in rela- 
tion to Cuba. Idonot. I assume he had 4 good reason for his 
inaction, just as General Grant had for his. 

One thing seemsclear. Having reference to the past and tothe 
present, we can not tolerate it any longer. 

We can not have indemnity for all the past, but we can and will 
have security for the future. 

Now, Mr. President, a word about the Maine. The discussion 
of the case by the Committee on Foreign Relations is of great 
ability. But there is one striking fact which has been overlooked 
and which impresses me greatly. The destruction of the Maine, 
while it may not be so established as an act of Spanish guilt, and 
IT am not ready to say that it is, as to warrant us in declaring war 
against Spain, to my mind furnishes upon a well-established 
principle of international law abundant ground for armed inter- 
vention and for insisting upon the installation of g government 
in Cuba which for all time, independent of Spain, shall be able to 
discharge its international duties. 

I have before me the report of the Spanish court, with the evi- 
dence upon which it is based. The Maine was at rest in the har- 
bor of Havana at 9.40 in the evening, when everybody on board 
of the ship was in fancied security, as they had a right to be, for 
if anywhere in the world an American sailor may rightfully feel 
secure one would think it would be on his own ship, under our flag, 
on a visit of peace to a friendly harbor. In a moment she was 
by explosion transformed from a magnificent ship of war intoa 
great twisted metallic burial case. Of course our authorities or- 
dered a court of inquiry. 

That court, composed of officers of unimpeachable integrity and 
of conceded ability, proceeded with the inquiry. That court, it 
must be ae was hampered in its investigation. It sat 
in a foreign port. It had not power, I believe—the Senator from 
New Heorpebies [Mr. CHANDLER] can tell me if I am wrong— 
even at Key West to compel the attendance of witnesses. The 
investigation was made. They examined such witnesses as they 
could find, and after carefully exploring the whole subject made 
report to the Government that the Maine was exploded by an ex- 
ternal force, and expressly excluded accident or any negligence 
upon the part of the captain, his officers, and the men under his 
command. 

Spain, of course, anticipated that report, knew that there would 
be such an investigation, and at once instituted an inquiry of her 
own, conducted on her territory, where she could call a= witness 
and compel his attendance, and promptly transmitted the report 
with the testimony to the Government of the United States. Our 
report, if it so found, would be a prima facie establishment of the 
fact of external explosion. It was doubtless anticipated that the 
Spanish report would make a prima facie showing that it was an 
accident, and thereby an international issue would be made for trial 
before some court of experts to be appointed as agreed, by whose 
finding of fact Spain very readily agrees to be bound in advance. 

Mr. President, I have read all of the evidence taken —— Span- 
ishcourt. Ihave gonecarefully through the report of the Spanish 
court. There is one phase of it which to my mind more than any- 
thing else is inculpatory. It has been stated by on Sigsbee 
that a dozen men might have dropped a buoyant mine under the 
Maine and not have been discovered. That would have been a 
mine, of course, which would have exploded only by contact. It 
would not have been one of the mines to be discharged by an elec- 
tric flash from the shore. The Spanish court deals with that 
question, and I want to read to the Senate what it says about it: 


Before proceeding to the consideration of other data, I think it well to re- 
call to your excellency's enlightened mind the noe which accompany 
the explosion of a submarine mine, meaning thereby what is known under 
the generic term of torpedo, and leaving aside all that can apply exclusively 
to a subterranean mine, on account of the utter impossibility that such a 
mine could have been prepared without batteries (elementos), or even with 
batteries, without the knowledge of the authorities and of the public gener- 
ally. 


That is a subterranean mine as distinguished from a submarine 
mine. 

The ignition of the torpedo must necessarily have been produced either by 
collision or by an electrical discharge, and as the state of the sea and the wind 
did not allow of any motion in the vessel the hypothesis of a collision at that 
moment must be rejected. 

The Spanish court here refutes the idea that the explosion could 
have been caused by a buoyant mine or by any torpedo resulting 
Jrom contact with the ship. 


And we must consider that of an electric current sent by a cable (wire) from 
a station; but no traces or signs of any wire or station have been discovered. 





question until the Maine has been raised, if that is ever to be done, 
and a demonstration shall have come—we take it as established 
that that ship was destroyed by an external osion, as our 
board finds—by the explosion of a submarine mine. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Wo.LcortT]}, always eloquent, never more elo- 
quent, never more patriotic than he was to-day, stated the truth 
when he said that the explosion of the Maine had had infinitely to 
do with the situation which has led us up to the verge of war. 
Our people believe it was destroyed as found by our court. 

Mr. President, no one could know better that fact than the 
Spanish Government. The destruction of our ship and men in 
her harbor must, all things considered, have given her officials 
grave concern. It was of the utmost consequence to Spain to 
establish that the Maine was exploded by accident and exempt 
herself and her officials from the suspicion that the ship was ex- 

loded by a submarine mine, over which she was moored by Span- 
ish direction. It was easy for Spain to make that proof if it were 
afact. Mr. President, it was easy. How? Does anyone doubt 
if there was a submarine mine under the Maine that the Spanish 
officials knew it? Does anyone suppose for a moment that there 
are mines in the harbor of Havana unknown to the military au- 
thorities? Does anyone suppose for a moment that there are mines 
in any of the harbors along our coast unknown by chart and ac- 
curate location to our authorities? It can not be possible, for they 
would be useless if the mine is to be an by electricity. 

I repeat, if there was a mine, Mr. ident, in the harbor of 
Havana, the Spanjsh authorities knew it. If there was no mine 
under the Maine, they knew it. If they could have proven that 
there was no mine there, God knows they would have been swift 
to prove it. But go through this evidence and you will not find 
a single witness called, as I remember, and I ask my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis], who has examined it carefully, too, if I 
am not correct—you will not find a single witness called to estab- 
lish the negative fact, entirely wnder their control, beyond our 
reach, that there was no mine under the Maine. The burden of 
proving the negative was upon them, for the evidence to prove it 
was in their possession, 

It is a familiar principle of law that when one has in his posses- 
sion exculpatory evidence and fails to use it, or attempts to make 
a false issue upon it, itis warrant for the gravest suspicion at least; 
and I weuld have been infinitely more satisfied with the situation 
in regard to the Maine if the Spanish court had called the author- 
ities of the Spanish army in Havana and had shown that there 
were no mines 1m the harbor or none under our mt 

Mr. President, if there had been no mine under the Maine, they 
would have proven it. But make an issue of it; refer it to some 
board of experts; and what then? No witness could: be called 
before that board of experts for — except the witnesses Spain 
chose. Iacquit, as did the Senator from Massachusetts _— Hoar] 
yesterday, General Blanco. I have no thought that he could be 
guilty of seen te in it. General Lee has testified that General 

ae exhibited the utmost emotion; that he wept when it oc- 
curred, 

But, Mr. President, the testimony taken was utterly inconse- 
quential; the report of the same quality. They dispose of the case 
by showing that other ships had exploded, that there were no dead 
fish to be found, no hole under the ship, and no wave at the time 
of explosion. One can not read the testimony, consider what is 
shown and what is not shown, without being driven to the conclu- 
sion that Spanish hate perpetrated that awful, cowardly crime, 
the murder under our flag in that harbor of the men of the Maine. 
No; we are notina ae to declare war against Spain, | fancy, 
on account of the Maine, but our Navy must not blamed if 
flying at every masthead when the ships go into battle is the legend, 

“Remember the Maine.” 

But what of its relation to intervention? Only this, Mr. Pres- 
ident: It is laid down by Mr. Hall, and he is quoted with approval 
by the Supreme Court in the Wiborg case, unreported, treating of 
intervention, as follows: 

Interventions for the purpose of self-preservation naturally include all 
those which are grounded upon danger to the institutions, to the good order, 


or to the external safety of the intervening state. 
To some of these no objection can be offered. 


Now mark this: 


If a government is too weak to vent actual attacks upon a neighbor by 
its subjects, if it foments revolution abroad, or if it threatens hostilities 
which may be ave by its overthrow, a menaced state may adopt such 
measures as are necessary to obtain substantial guaranties for its own se- 
curity. The state which is sub, to intervention has either failed to sat- 
isfy its international duties or pibenseoney violated them. It has done 
or — a wrong, to obtain redress for which the intervening state may 
make war if it chooses. If war occurs the latter may exact as one of the con- 
ditions of peace at the end that a government shall be installed which is able 
and willing to observe its international obligations. ; 


If there were nothing else, this of itself is sufficient warrant for 
intervention. Acqui Spain as a sovereignty, and General 


Blanco as her representative, of any complicity in the destruction 
of the Maine, the fact remains that under ces which 
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happiness.” When this is done it will have the approval of every 
civilized nation on the face of the globe. 

This, as already stated, these resolutions authorize the President 
to do, employing the land and naval forces, but I do not think it 
necessary to direct immediate action as expressed in the House 
resolntion. If we say to him, ‘‘Use the Army and Navy to stop 
slaughter and give the people of Cuba liberty,” I have full faith 
the President will accomplish the work. I do not think that we 
ought to put him under constraint to open fire at once. 

it the desired result can be reached and Spain persuaded to peace- 
ably surrender what is already worse than lost, I am entirely 
clear that it will be far better than to precipitate hostilities; and 
I do not care whether the powers or the Pope, or both combined, 
bring this about. What the American people want is peace in 
Cuba with liberty for her people; and if this can be accomplished 
without opening among our own people the ‘‘purple testament 
of bleeding war,” so much the better. The American people will 


called for unusual measures of protection, her government in Cuba 
was at least too weak to prevent her subjects from destroying 
our battle ship and murdering our sailors. 

We can endure it all no longer. 

We intervene, Mr. President, not for conquest, not for aggran- 
dizement, not because of the Monroe doctrine; we intervene for 
humanity’s sake; we intervene to gain security for the future; we 
intervene to aid a people who have suffered every form of tyranny 
and who have made a desperate struggle to befree. We intervene 
for our own erionens peace and safety. Weintervene upon the 


















highest ble ground, Mr. President; and upon this case we 
may, although with the utmost reluctance—for we are a people 
devoted to the arts of peace—go into the war, if it must come, con- 
fidently ‘invoking the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
blessing of Almighty God.” 













Cuba. thank God and will bestow unstinted praise upon the President 
if, through His providence, he is permitted to accomplish this 
great result without bloodshed. 

SPEECH I believe in the patriotism, fidelity to duty, and great ability of 


the President, and would not put him under the extreme tension 
of immediate marching orders. Mr. Speaker, Ido not like the 
language of the House resolution ordering the President ‘‘ to in- 
tervene at once.” It looks too much as if we were apprehensive 
that a little delay might result in a peaceful solution of the prob- 
lem before us. It is too imperative and has too much the appear- 
ance of exercising over the President an unseemly surveillance. 
Let us not make ourselves ridiculous by ordering the Com- 
mander in Chief when to march and when to halt and whether 







HON. WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


2 Monday, April 11, 1898. 














Thé House having under consideration the Senate amendment to joint res- aa . 
olu (H. Res. 238) for the recognition of the independence of the people of | or not to cease firing on approach of a flagof truce. Let us leave 
Culja, demanding that = eye ag of 8 - re ne authority and | the details all with him; simply give him orders to establish peace 
gomneumens =) hee ate eat aes tho President of the United | and liberty in Cuba; and if he can do it under the white banner 
States*fo use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these | of diplomacy and keep untarnished the national honor, how much 





resolutions into effect— 

Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of cuncurring in the Senate resolu- 
tions with an amendment striking ont the clause recognizing the 
Cuban Republic, for the reason that this provision is coupled with 
that other larger proposition of armed intervention. And should 
intervention lead, as it will, to the landing of troops in Cuba, rec- 


better than to plunge the American people into the horrors of war, 
the terrible meaning of which will begin to be understood when 
American homes begin to go into mourning for the ‘‘ unreturning 
brave;” when we begin to establish a new pension roll for this 
new war, while so many who saved the life of the Republic in the 
last war are still unprovided for, for wantof money. Yes, the full 
meaning of war will begin to dawn on the American people when 
the inevitable war tax is levied on tea and coffee and the neces- 











ognition would put the command of such troops under General 
Gomez as the commander in chief of the sovereign state which 
we shall have already recognized. 

{ thought a time since that the wisest way to dispose of this Cu- 
ban question was simply to ize the independence of the 
island, send relief to the suffering noncombatants, and let the Cu- 
bans work out their independence for themselves, and not involve 
ourselves in war. I introduced a resolution to this effect. But I 
find there isan overpoweringsentiment in Congress, if not through- 
outthe country, in favor of intervention, as outlined by the Presi- 
dent in hismessage. And if we are to interveneand send an army 
to Cuba and a navy to Cuban waters, I do not think it wise to es- 
tablish by our edict here a sovereignty to which that army and 
navy would be compelled to report. 

For this reason I am opposed to recognition coupled with inter- 
vention. .If we are to intervene, which seems to be the over- 
whelming purpose, let us do so in the name of the sovereignty of 
the United States, recognizing no flag but the Stars and Stripes, 
until we have accomplished the object of our intervention and 
driven out the Spanish flag and every vestige of Spanish author- 
ity, and allowed the a to establish a free government of their 
own. For this the ident has fuii direction in the language 
still left in the first resolution, and which is taken from our own 
declaration of independence, viz, that the people of the Island of 
Cuba “are, and of right ought to be, free and independent.” 
While this does not recognize the present Cuban Government. it 
ee Lee the President to establish an independent gov- 
ernment the island, which may, and probably will be ulti- 
mately, the present Cuban Republic. 

_ The misrule of Spain in Cuba is known to the whole world. In 
time of , robbery under the guise of taxation, and tyranny 
with and without the forms of law, and during the present war a 
system of deliberate murder by the slow process of starvation, 
looking only to the extermination of the entire native population, 
have carried the conscience and will of the civilized world to the 
point of saying, Out with such a monstrous government, and let 
this long-suff , patriotic le form one of their own. 

I believe it to be the deliberate judgment of the Christian world 
that Spain by her barbarous and cruel course in Cuba has for- 
feited all right to longer fatten off the products of this fair island 
and = this brave people, and that the time has come when 
not only our injured commercial interests, but the promptings of 
humanity, call upon the Government of the United States to put 
&n end to Spa: See in Cuba, and guarantee to the strug- 
gling patriots there the “ right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 













saries of life; when every trade, profession, and business go under 
a license tax, and every note, check, contract, and deed must have 
a war stamp. And especially will the meaning of war be under- 


stood when we begin to mortgage future generations by the issue 
of bonds, and when with a disordered currency gold shall go toa 
premium, thereby affecting the value of every piece of property 
in the whole country. 

Mr. Speaker, when these things are thought of as some of the 
fruits of war, who will object to giving every opportunity to the 
President to bring peace and liberty to Cuba without putting 
the American people through this awful sacrifice of blood and 
treasure? 

The President is worthy of all confidence. Let us, then, trust 
him and not rate our own patriotism and wisdom above his, nor 
in any way directly or indirectly discredit the man whom we have 
chosen as leader, and into whose hands by this resolution we com- 
mit alike the lives of our young men and the honor of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I like the Senate resolutions, be- 
cause they do not order the President ‘‘to intervene at once.” 
For myself, with the Army and Navy behind him, I am willing 
to let the President manage this affair in his own way and in his 
own time. Iam willing to trust him, and believe the American 
people are wiliing to trust him also. If, however, all peaceful 
methods shall fail and war shall come, then let us make it short, 
sharp, and decisive, pushing it with all our Anglo-Saxon energy, 
and making it such a war as shall be a lesson not only to Spain, 
but to all the other powers of the earth. 

Just a word as to the battle ship Maine. The belicf is wide- 
spread that she was blown up through Spanish treachery, which 
extended to Spanish officers of rank, but probably not to Blanco 
himself. If this fact were fairly established by legal proof every 
man, woman, and child throughout the civilized world would say, 
“Bring Spain to speedy and condign punishment for this dastardly 

” 


But, unfortunately, the naval board of inquiry failed to fix re- 
sponsibility for the explosion, though they did report it to have 
been from a submarine mine. Notwithstanding this, there are 
many who believe the explosion was from inside the vessel. This 
view has been expressed to me by more than one of the members 
of this House. They say no one has seen the hull, not even the 
divers, because of the muddy water. That all they could do was 
to feel out the situation and tell the board about it, and they may 
be mistaken. 
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Now, while I do not myself share this view, I must admit that 
those in the habit of examining questions of ae apen sae 
the question of direct Spanish responsibility for Maine explo- 
sion seems too much in the domain of conjecture to be accepted 
as a cause for war. If the board could not fix ibility, how 
can Congress, with only the findings of the board to act upon, 
saying nothing of the findings of the Spanish board in flat contra- 
diction. 

The only way to settle satisfactorily whether the explosion was 
from outside or inside the vessel is to raise the hull, which, when 
brought to view, will tell its own story. Should war come, as 
now seems inevitable, we shall have to wait till we have taken 
possession of Havana Harbor, but then it should be done. We 
ean well afford the expense of doing this for the sake of more cer- 
tain information on this very impor tant point. Then, if the wreck 
itself fails to support the theory of an outside explosion, and mean- 
time no other proof of it comes to light, that will, of course, end 
the matter. 

But if it should be found, as the divers claim, that the plates 
on the keel of the vessel are lifted well up toward the deck, it 
would be doubted by noone that the explosion was from a torpedo 
or mine outside; and with this point clearly established we shall 
then be fully justified, not only by our own sense of right but by 
the judgment of the world, in calling Spain to account. 

This is a question that will keep. Itis also one we should never 
arbitrate. Raise the vessel. It will either acquit Spain or con- 
vict her. If the verdict be of acquittal, we have nothing more to 
say; but if of conviction, then we will insist upon a speedy settle- 
ment and on ourown terms. But this will come later. Mean- 
time let us stand by the President while he restores peace in Cuba 
and gives the Cuban people the liberty they have so richly earned 
by suffering, sacrifice, and valor. 





Cuban Independence. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. McDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
Is THE HovusEe oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1898, 


The House having under consideration the majority and minority reports 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the joint resolution authorizing in- 
tervention in Cuban affairs, etc 


Mr. McDOW ELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The day on which the independence of Cuba is de- 
clared by the American Congress will take its place among the his- 
toric days of our national history. W hile this most important act 
will cause great rejoicing among the liberty-loving citizens of our 
own country and the oppressed citizens of Cuba, itis proper tosay, 
without any desire to speak in a captious spirit, that it behooved 
our Government to take this step more than a yearago. The 
facts which impel us to take this step now have been known to us 
for many months. 

The consensus of public opinion for the last two years has been 
for free Cuba. Men high in official positions in our Government, 
— have actually or apparently stood for the past year in the 

way of proper Congressional action on the Cuban question, were, 
two years ago, most emphatic in their protestations against Span- 
ish tyranny and barbarity in the Island of Cuba. Will anyone 
dare say that Spain has so reformed her methods of warfare or 
that the conditions in Cuba have so improved that these men 
can justify their delay of action on this question? 

On the 6th dey of February, 1896, the following resolution was 
introduced in the Senate and passed by a vote of 64 to 6: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That in 
the opinion fC ongress a public war exists between the Government of Spain 
and the government proclaimed and for some time maintained by force of 
arms by “the people of Cuba, and that the United States of America should 
maintain a strict neutrality between the two powers, according to each all 
the r ights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the United States. 

Resoived further, That the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the Pre ident of the United States to the Spanish Government for 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba. 

Fecretary Sherman, then Senator Sherman, speaking on the 
resolutions above, said: 

ln every aspect in which I can look at this matter it seems to me that pug 
comp aratively ignorant, a ae population, com 
native Cubans, emancipated blacks, and free mulattoes, have, in their A 
over greater numbers, acquired the position of —y RO 

My convictions are strong, made stronger every x ak the condition of 
effairs in Cuba is such that the intervention of the Uni must sooner 


i later ke giv en to put an end to the crimes that are ~ =: aievand descrip- 
tion. - 


I ate to Spain! 
of te cootities 
earthly = er that wi pee 
over to 


out from the little Island of Cu 


iho wennio af Guba thooumationtion 


Sherman, then representing the 
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hat island and aes over 


toe elmer ae the pate Ment" tite sangpuen, 5 desire 
and with a confide 
in the judgment ont of thera Ruler of the universe, I believe it is wise it 


nations of the world concur, in securing { for 


we now enjoy. 

How can we reconcile these patriotic utterances of Senator 
t constituency of Ohio, friends 
ts, re Rae e passive, if not pro-Spanish, at- 


Secretary 
Is it true that a Looetines of the coming Presidential election 
of 1896 had anything to do with the utterances of the Senator in 
February, 1896? He was the chairman of the Committee on For- 


eign Affairs and the leader of his party in the Senate, so that we 
have a right to attach considerable importance to what he says on 
so great a question. 


urthermore, his party, in national convention assembled, in 
St. Louis, in 1896, adopted the following Cuban plank: 


[Quotation from the Republican platform. ] 


From the hour of achie their own inSonendcase the patyle of the 
United States have regarded with armenia thestruggling of American 
peoples to free themselves from European domination. We watch with de: » 
-— abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots ——s cruelt 


as. pression, apd our best go out for the full success of their dete r- 
aan contest for liberty. The Government of — having lost contro! of 
Cuba and being unable S protect the oe he peneest or lives of American residents 
or citizens, or to comply we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States pe d ac vay we its influence amtl good 
offices to restore peace and give independence to the islands. 

1 cite these public utterances of our Republican brethren to 
show that their performances have not been in keeping with their 
promises. Does it not —. every fair-minded person that this 
was one of the promises mad = hanatiouas to catch votes in 
1896? It has been aptly expre csod that Republicans consider that 
political platforms are ain her the same purpose as platforms on 
CORONDES 009 ~Se ee saliades t in on and not to stand on. 

~ = rid, think of ty that a has = etle oe “<i 
people © WO a great party 80 ard 
for the prompt fulfillment of its promises? 

There has not been a time since the convening of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress in extraordinary session up to the present when the 
members of this side of the House would not have joined with 
the friends of the struggling Cubans on the other side of the Cham- 
ber to vote for belligerency resolutions or a declaration of inde- 
pendence. The delay i nateang ae proper measures for <a speedy 
termination of Spanish ties in Cuba and neeng te ie sur- 
gents their well-earned independence can not aa to ile 
side of the House. Our ears have not been deaf to the 
humanity and our consciences hardened against the just ss 


On March 2, 1896, belligerency resolutions passed this House by 
a vote of 262 to 16. In essing himself to the resolutions, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Hitt} 
spoke, in part, as follows: 


SPEECH OF HON. R. R. HITT (MARCH 2, 1896). : 


Mr. Speaker, the resolutions puoenaed to the House at this moment have 
a with th that duty. I 7 pe (Bees veral ‘mouths te 
ae mn many ngs, se the 
ion involved has been discussed. throng se have been ripencd 
A mere after , Somenmearen with the most = extaees jurists: and it is be- 
lieved that ar of right, in the interest of . in the interest of 
our own co os er Ghee Eepeciasad Genes eel who are mating a 
struggle with ike we qoehien, thize, these pepaclatiqnsgnaens. he most eee 
tical. conservative, and e ve petest & pain rs 
All these resolutions, Mr Mr. Speaker, that have been offered Wooo 
— ee — in which ther wert pte oye 


seeking trouble with us. .* Piret wstethe boll 
if that is a fact and truth, w: 
hood—we ought not to : 
what are the facts. Tha’ ome reis a state of watt here ie oligerny - 
can hardly be denied in = Na of the overwhelini ofa of war. 
sae — ago the official reports 

were 35, pe deeneng that government 

which is a a “Armed f orces, not al ra government according to 
some wyers, but agreat armed political movement, Wheaton says, hss 
ap ee > re movement, which is — : } 
w enti ee The leman spoke ension 
that it would bring on hostilities. If-he reads the pessiesion with 


care, ne will os wes mt opinton of mn Whose is to deal with 
this question, that there is no ground to apprehend they will be received 
Sistinet vindingtion of es en of a ties _. 
our . are our duties. 
‘The question of ‘Odkan 


yeni Se peeeeanar Ss Hs ome ae wbi 
poor ve fixing their atten most earnestly. 
sg comet, porto, from cures froma 


legislatures, bers of commerce, societ Sane pamnenen, 8 yein- 
tions of every kind, and from mnetrins eens iene 
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ap eetem. They go to the very of the question. 
loser ioat ohet sana wees oe et gt 
indivitees, Smet those who themselves business men, 

and men, pe ge tm | action of any kind, 
an or discussion of any that may 
opposing Say Siew ane not in taver of te 5 ; they are not in favor of 
the Cuban; they care for nothing whatever on either side. simply 
deprecate which 


any action which will affect the markets in hearts are 
hound up, | But the unmistakable voice of the at Gro Uniind States, 00 
irPmed in the Senate-64 to 6—is io favor of immediately the 
belligerency of the Cubans. 

In view of the wise and unequivocal utterances of the gentile- 
man from Illinois {Mr. Hirt] in March, 1896, what shall we say 
about his determined opposition to the consideration of —— 
ency resolutions in this body a year ago, when his had 
possession of the executive branch of the Government? Had the 
same seductive influences that had converted other prominent 
Administration leaders from ardent friends of the g Cu- 
bans also or —_ & did he have = = in = 
President's a to beat sagacious e game o 
negotiation? If so, we extend our in this hour of his 
disappointment and admonish him future not to let his cre- 
dulity run away with his judgment. 

In a little more than a year we find that the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions are practically the same in Cuba, notwithstanding the 
overwhelming sentiment of the country is in favor of giving the 
Cubans belligerent rights or independence, has shifted from his 
former position and entreats the members of this House to trust 
the Chief Executive to settle the Cuban question through nego- 
tiation. 

On May 20, 1897, Mr. Hirt, in aquestion to Mr. Livinasron, of 
Georgia, said; 

Do you net think the way to remove the cause— 

Meaning the cause of starvation in Cuba— 


would be to have the President, with all his authority and with all theability 
of bis advisers, tosecure the independence of Cuba instead of the belligerency 
or anything else? $ 

Mr. Laviyeston. Yes. Will the President do that? 

Mr. Hrrr. I will answer the gentleman. As one member, and speaking for 
myself, I have reason te believe the President is taking as active and effect- 
ive steps as he ean looking te secure the independence of Cuba. 

The cessation of Spanish atrocities and barbarities in Cuba and 
the independence of the Cuban essen. triots is what the members of 
this side of this House and the i have most ear- 
nestly desired. We have been ready to take ‘‘active and effective 
steps” to seenre the ii dence of Cuba. We have been ready 
and willing to support the President in any active and effective 

_ steps that he might take to the same end. But we do say that 
freedom of action, in accordance with the honest views of a ma- 
jority of the members of this House, has been denied in this Con- 
gress. We do insist that no “‘active and effective steps” have 
been taken by the Administration to secure Cuban independence. 

The Administration was in possession of enough facts a year 
ago to appreciate the horrible conditions existing in Cuba and to 
justify prompt action on the part of this Government to put a 
stop to Spanish crue!ties and misrule. There were not only reli- 
able facts given by the ne correspondents and the reports 
from our consuls in the island. but the Administration sent its 
own duly authorized agent, in the person of Mr. Calhoun. there 
to investigate the state of affairs and report his observations 
directly to the President. Who can doubt that Mr. Calhoun’s 
findings did not warrant more effective steps than our Govern- 
ment has yet taken? Not to my knowledge has any eyewitness 
of the conditions in Cuba given us any reason for satisfaction 
with the Administration's policy of inaction. 

Following Mr. Calhoun’s visit to the Island of Cuba, Congress 
was asked by the President to vote $50,000 to feed starving Amer- 
icans residing in Cuba. Democrats, Populists, and Republicans 
responded heartily to this call for relief. Yet no action was taken 
by the executive branch of the Government, nor any action per- 
mitted by Congress, to eliminaté the cause which was bringing 
Se to starvation —————_ 

esolutions eee ing belligerent ri of the Cubans 
passed the Senate May 20, 1897, with only 17 Republican and 2 
Democratic votes against them. Those resolutions were promptly 
referred to this branch of Congress. The members of this House 
know, the American people know, what became of the resoln- 
tions. In defiance of public sentiment, already too long outraged 
by indifference and inaction of these in authority, they were 
smothered in the room of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Who doubts that had belligerent rights been accorded the insur- 
gents last May by this House, which was done by the Senate, the 
— eae have secured their own i ? Had 

e passed gan belligerency resolutions, in my judgment 
Cuba would to-day be free; the Spanish tyrants, robbers, and 
butchers would have been driven from their last foothold on the 
Western Hemisphere; 200,000 Cuban men, women, and 

would not have perished by starvation; Cuba would not to-day be 
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one vast scene of desolation and devastation; but although it 
might not be the blossomin 
would give sustenance and life tothose who are now starving; the 
interests of American citizens would not have suffered to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars; one of our best battle ships would not 
have been destroyed; 266 of America’s brave sailors would not 
have been sacrificed 

contemptible Spanish bond deal would never have been proposed 
to disgrace the fair name of America. 


garden as of antebellum days, it 


through Spanish treachery; the shameful, 


This infamous bond scheme is enough to brand every person 


connected therewith with the mark of infamy, whether he is a 
New York capitalist, a United States Senator, or a member of 
the ‘‘ kitchen cabinet.” Had our Republican brethren faithfully 


the Cuban pledge in the St. Louis platform of 1896 and 
reco; the right of the Cubans to establish home government, 
there would not now be any necessity to prepare for a war with 


I do not desire to impute any wrong motives to the President 
in this matter. I do not say that he has not acted in good faith 
in trying to bring about a right settlement of this question. I re- 
frain from charging the President from acting as a mediator be- 
tween the Spanish Doventment and the Cuban insurgents for the 
ma item reestablishing Spanish rule over the whole island. [ 

ve been astonished, however, that he should have such high 
opinion of the sense of honor and justice of the Spanish, espe- 
cially after he had suffered a personal insult from a high Spanish 
official and one of our ships, while on a friendly mission in a 
Spanish harbor, was blown up and her sailors murdered. 

It does appear to me that the Spanish ministry has outwitted 
the Administration at every point in the diplomatic contest. Time 
and time again the ventana has played for delay of action by our 
Government, and he has won. Spanish diplomacy has been de- 
ceitful, equivocal, yet successful in accomplishing its own ends. 
While the policy of Canovas was cruel and barbarous, that of 

has been evasive, contemptible, and treacherous. In the 
game of negotiation the Spaniard has gotten the advantage of the 
American jin every move. 

The contention of the members of this side of the House has 
been, and is :.0w, for the absolute independence of the Cuban pa- 
triots. Ninety-nine one hundredths of the American people ear- 
nestly desire the same. Whatisnow our great astonishment? In 
his message the President doesnot declare that he ever made such 
demand of the Spanish Government. He argues against a declara- 
tion of independence of the existing Cuban Government. He does 
not say that his ultimate object is the independence of Cuba. He 
says, ‘The war in Cuba must stop.” He seeks ‘to secure in the 
island the establishment of a stable government.” 

We say the war must stopand Cuba be free. We say, Let asta- 
ble government be established, but it must be a government of 
the Cubans, by the Cubans, and for the Cubans. We are unwill- 
ing to treat the destruction of the Maine as a *“‘ mere incident” 
and permit asettlement of that horrible crime for a money con- 
sideration alone. Mr. Speaker, the peopleof this country will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from Cuba. They have forever lost the respect of the civilized 
nations of the earth. It is a reproach to the governments on this 
side of the Atlantic to allow the Spaniards to maintain any au- 
thority over territory in the Western Hemisphere, 

I deplore war as much asanyone can. 1 know it means an enor- 
mous waste of treasure, much sorrow, great suffering, and prob- 
ably au awful sacrifice of human lives. I had hoped that the 
Administration might be prndent enough and potent enough to 
avert war without any loss of our national dignity and without a 


bloody conflict. . 
But when I think of 266 brave American seamen sent to the bot- 
tom of Havana Harbor without a moment’s notice by the das- 


tardly act of midnight assassins; when { think of the long line of 
cruelties perpetrated upon our American citizens who sought a 
temporary abiding place in that little garden spot of the world; 
when I think of the poor, down-trodden Cubans. fighting for 
nearly three generations for the same principles which our fore- 
fathers held dearer than their lives; when I think of all these 
things I feel that these murderous, treacherous, bull-fighting 
hyenas should be made to get off the Western Hemisphere, and if 


it is necessary to go to war to accomplish that end, I say let it 
come, and the sooner the better. 

Past events would indicate that there caw be no peace as long 
as Spain maintains a semblance of authority over the Island of 
Cuba. Since 1868 there have been thirteen years of the most cruel 
and barbarous warfare known in modern history. Spain has lost 


her authority over Cuba nevermore to regain it. The Cuban pa- 
triots have heroically gained their independence. Sirs, shall we, 
a nation of 75,000,000 of liberty-loving people, refuse to recognize 
the dence of the Cuban Republic? Speaking for myself, 
I believe that it is our solemn duty to recognize Cuban independ- 
enee, to make it impossible for Spain any longer to imprison 
American citizens and murder American sailors. 




























































































Cuban Independence. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. W. D. VINCENT, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 18, 1898, 














On the majority and minority reports of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the joint resolution authorizing intervention in Cuban affairs. 

Mr. VINCENT said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: The question that has been uppermost in the 
minds of the American people for many weeks past isthis: Will the 
President and the Congress of the United States have the courage 
and the patriotism to give Cuba the freedom and independence 
she has long since proven herself entitled to? The members of 
this House and the country waited long and patiently for the 
President's message—a document which was said to be so radical 
and outspoken in behalf of Cuban liberty that its publication to 
the world was likely to excite a riot in Havana and cause the 
shedding of more American blood. 

The message was delayed day after day—from Monday until 
Wednesday, and from Wednesday until Monday again—to enable 
General Lee and other Americans to flee from the Spanish wrath 
that was to follow its publication. At last that firey document, 
which we were promised would carry consternation to the Queen 
Regent and her bloody butchers upon the island, was placed be- 
fore us. If it contained any language that was calculated to ex- 
cite the Spanish or give great hope to the struggling Cubans, I 
am unable to recall what it was. It reads almost like an apology. 
Instead of declaring that Cuba must be free, the President re- 
quests Congress to grant him power to intervene and stop the 
war; and, in effect, Mr. Speaker, suggests that it may be neces- 
sary to turn our guns upon the Cuban army to accomplish the de- 
sired result. He certainly is opposed to independence, though 
upon this feature of the message there is great diversity of opinion. 

The members of this House spent several hours in a discussion 
of the question, What did the President mean? The only answer 
that can be found in the message is the statement that the Presi- 
dent desires to take mesures *‘to secure in the island the estab- 
lishment of a stable government.” Attention has already been 
called to the fact that there is a vast difference between a stable 
governmentand an independent government. Canada hasastable 
government, but no one will pretend to claim that it is independ- 
ent. Nowhere does the President say he is in favor of an inde- 
| engnsr government for Cuba. Why does he leave us to guess at 
1is meaning? Why does he not say independence if that is what he 
means? The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that this message, like certain 

yolitical platforms, means anything or nothing. It means either, 
both, or neither, and its author has kindly permitted us totake our 
choice. 

But what does the President mean when he says this: 

Nor from the standpoint of expediency do I think it would be wise or pru- 
dent for this Government to recognize at the present time the independence 
of the so-called Cuban Republic. 

What does this mean? Does it mean Cuban independence? Do 
the President's friends still insist that he is for independence, in 
the face of his declaration that it would be both unwise and im- 
prudent? His friends on this floor, it seems to me, are doing him 
an injustice when they insist that he means the very opposite to 
what he says. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may have been the mistakes of the Ad- 
ministration in the past, we are now confronted with conditions 
which demand united and patriotic action. This House has 
already demonstrated by a unanimous vote that when our coun- 
try is confronted by a foreign foe there are no divisions among 
us. Ina crisis like the present one there should be no North, no 
South, no East, no West. There should be no Republicans, 
Democrats, or Populists, but we should all be Americans. Upon 
an issue of this kind not only the American Congress, but the 
American people stand almost as one man for our country, first, 
last, and all the time. They believe, as some one has said, that 
the mission of America is to foster liberty and drive despotism 
from this continent. 

Mr. Speaker, every thoughtful man must shudd)r when he 
realizes that we are perhaps on the verge of what riay prove to 
be a long and bloody conflict, but no true patriot is ready to raise 
his voice for peace at any price. There are some things worse 
even than death, and war means death to nobody knows how 
many of the best, brightest, and bravest of our citizens. War is 
an expensive way to settle difficulties, and should be resorted to 
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as a last recourse. Disputes and differences between humane, 
God-fearing people ordinarily can best be settled by arbitration 
and mu concessions, but how are we to arbitrate or reason 
with a nation that would tolerate a brutal butcher like Weyler 
and purposely starve thousands of its own innocent women and 
children to death? 

The great destruction to life and property that must necessarily 
come as a result of war are not the only evils to be considered, 
Judging the future by the past, it is safe to ~~ that the opportu- 
nity will be seized upon by those who manipulate our finances to 
issue more interest-bearing bonds. I predict that before the con- 
flict has been going on two weeks the money lords of the nation 
will find some member of this House ready to serve them by in- 
troducing a bill for that purpose, and I shall be surprised if jt 
fails to receive the votes of the majority. The war will give the 
agents of Shylock an excuse to do that which they dare not do in 
time of peace, and it will only be a repetition of history if they 
take advantage of the excitement and patriotism of the people to 
continue and increase the ] ized robbery that has been going 
on since the war of the rebellion. 

If those who deal in do!lars fail to fleece one side or the other, 
or both, it will be their first failure. What they may lose on 
Spanish bonds they will try to make up by controlling the finances 
of our own Government. But I warn you that the American peo- 

le have outgrown the idea that ‘‘a national debt is a national 

lessing.” They know more about financial legislation and the 
effect of interest-bearing bonds that they did a few years ago, and 
if I am not mistaken they will be as bold to repudiate the political 
party that attempts to fasten —— debt upon them as they 
are now determined that Cuba shall have her independence. 
They are ready, as they have always been, to shed their blood for 
the cause of liberty and to tuate the spirit of '76, but they 
will not continue to tolerate and indorse legalized crime because 
it is perpetrated under the guise of ‘‘ patriotism” and “ national 
nonor.” 

The United States is able to whip Spain and a dozen more such 
nations one after the other in | ae succession without issuing 
one dollar of bonds. It can be done quicker and with less expense 
without bonds than with them. That nation which is unable to 
fight a successful war without fastening upon its people an interest- 
bearing debt is already whipped to start with. It may be true 
that no great nation has been successful in war that did not issue 
bonds, but it is also true that no great nation was ever whipped 
that did not do the same thing, and invariably the country that 
was conquered was the one that contracted the larger war debt 
as compared with its ability to pay. 

It is a well-known fact that the war of the rebellion was pro- 
longed as a result of the manipulations of the speculators who in- 
vested in bonds. While the boys in blue were baring their breasts 
to the enemy in a heroic struggle to save the Union for §13 a 
month, the bond sharks were speculating upon their necessities 
and the necessities of the Government. At one time President 
Lincoln was so exasperated by their greedy and unpatriotic actions 
that he declared they ought to have their “devilish heads shot 
off.” 

If war comes, this same class of speculators will be strictly in 
evidence; in fact, they are in evidence now, and instead of con- 
sulting their wishes and acceding to their demands they should 
be classed with those who are responsible for the blowing up of 
the Maine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of the many millions of people in this 
country who believe that war might have been averted if two 
years ago or one year ago, or even six months ago, Cuban inde- 
pendence or belligerent rights had been acknowl by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Thatwould have placed the Cuban 
patriots upon an equality with Spain in their right to purchase 
munitions of war. It would have given Caba a commercial 
standing that she has not been able to obtain without it. If this 

ad been done, the hundreds of thousands who have starved to 
death upon the island as a result of Spanish brutality would to- 
day be living, and the brave seamen who met their untimely death 
on the battle ship Maine would have been 

All during the extra session and during present session the 
minority in this House have used every effort to introduce and 
pass a resolution for Cuban ition, but the Speaker has al- 
ways found it convenient to rule them out of order. During the 
four months of the extra session when the most laborious part of 
the proceedings of this House was the Chaplain’s prayer and vot- 
ing upon motions to adjourn for three days at a time, we wer 
not even granted the privilege of discussing the Cuban question. 

I remember when the di ished gentleman from Arkansas 
[J a stood u his feet — shouted, eg oo 
over and over again in the attempt to gain recognition for the pur- 

et — ing a Cae ~¥ — was reetaty ignored 
y the er, who — y saying, ‘‘1 recognize 
gentleman from Maine [ INGLEY}.” The gentleman from 
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ine, who was at that time calmly reposing in his seat with his 
role clasped behind his head at the ceiling imm ately 


carried. That was the manner in which the majority on thi 
floor yearned to aid the struggling Cuban patriots during the 
extra session, and, up to a very recent date there has been no 
change in their policy, if indeed their actions are entitled to be 
dignified by the name policy. 

Recognition at that time meant freedom for Cuba without war. 
To-day, perhaps, it is too late. Instead of doing that which 99 
per cent of the American people wanted done and that which 
every political party promised should be done, we have been usin 
our naval forces to guard our coasts so that supplies and muni- 
tions of war might not be transported to the Cuban army. Pay- 
ing out the hard-earned dollars, Mr. Speaker, wrung from the 
taxpayers of this country to assist Spain in completing the con- 
quest of Cuba. : 

Every proposition that has been proposed by those who seem to 
hold the destiny of Cuba in their power has carried with it the 
issuing of Cuban bonds. Not satistied with the awful starvation 
and cruel barbarities that have been inflicted upon the inhabitants 
of that unhappy island, and for which we are largely responsible, 
the attempt has been made to compel Cuba to buy her freedom — 
to pay Spain the money she has spent in the cruel effort to com- 
pletely annihilate her people. And then it was proposed by the 
majority in this House, as a last resort, that there should be inter- 
vention without independence. What does this mean? If it 
means anything, it means that Cuba shall yet buy her freedom by 
issuing bonds. It meansthat Cuban patriots must exchange mas- 
ters, thatinstead of their present bondage to Spain they must be- 
come the slaves of the money lords of both Spain and the United 
States. Like the Saviour of the world, they are to be persecuted 
between two sets of thieves. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be an inopportune time to discuss these 
matters and to criticise the actions or inaction of the President, 
but it is the first opportunity Ihave had. I would like to have 
said these things long ago, not only because they are true, but 
because I believe I voice the sentiments of a great majority of 
the people I have the honor to represent. I would not impugn 
the President's motives, but it is a humiliating fact that nobody 
has been able to give a satisfactory explanation for all this delay. 
I still have confidence in the President’s honesty if he were per- 
mitted to carry outthe dictates of his own conscience and judg- 
ment, but I believe he is in the power of advisers whose loyalty to 
the dollar exceeds their loyalty to the flag of our country. He is 
surrounded 7S class of men who would mortgage the nation’s 
honor and unborn generations to satisfy their greed for gold. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is cause for intervention, there is still 
greater cause for independence. Every reason given by the Presi- 
dent why our Government should interfere will apply with greater 
force upon the side of independence. In his message he suggests 
what he is pleased to call a “‘ rational compromise.” The only 
rational compromise, Mr. Speaker, at this late day is absolute, 
unconditional, and immediate independence for Cuba. That is the 
only compromise that will meet the demands of justice and the 
wishes of the people of this country. 

Let the members of this House unite, as we did in appropriating 
the $50,000,000, in a unanimous vote for the Senate resolution, 
and thus demonstrate to the world that we hold patriotism above 
party, that there are no divisions among us upon the subject of 
Cuban independence, and that the infamous Spanish combination 
of brutality and incapacity shall forever cease upon the island. 
And last, but not least, let us remember the Maine. 


arose and moved to adjourn. It is needless to say the on th 
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War Measures—The Dingley Bill and Free Coinage. 
SPEECH 
OF 

JESSE OVERSTREET, 

OF INDIANA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. OVERSTREET said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I hope that when this war shall have been fought 


HON. 


to a successful issue a. oe to our national pride and 
Sense of humanity—for I hold that this is in the highest de a 
holy war, waged for the suppression of cruel wrongs and the po- 
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litival independence of a persecuted people—there will be forever 
obliterated the sectional line between North and South. The 
course of the next thirty days, perhaps, will develop the inspiring 
spectacle of the sons of the North and those of the South fighting 
side by side against a common enemy; in every State, every county, 
aon every town, from Maine to California, and from North Da- 
kota to Florida, young men are enlisting in the service of their 
common Government, severing the bonds of home and family, to 
march under acommon flag, to lay down their lives for their com- 
mon country. 

I say that I hope when these young men return, victory-crowned, 
from the battlefields on foreign shores and scenes of deadly combat 
on trackless seas, there may never again be heard praise of the 
yaliance of one section of our country at the expense of the other. 

n the brotherhood of arms let us forget the dead issues of the past, 

asten to oblivion the haunting memories of 1861 to 1865, and give 
the world a true example of unity of hearts as well as unity of 
country. 

War, be it ever so just, is deplorable, but if we are animated 
by true principles of justice and patriotism, we will not haggle 
over the details how best to end that war quickly and thus min- 
imize itsattendant miseries. The time for the display of partisar 
ship is not now. In the face of a crisis that shall try our co 
before a jury of the world it is inappropriate and unpaitrioti: 
inject party issues and seek to tincture the great measures we 
are called upon to formulate with the spirit of selfish politics. 

In saying that war at its best is deplorable I call attention to 
the interrupted progress of our prosperity, which, beginning with 
the passage of the wise measure for the protection of our indus- 
tries at the special session of this Congress, showed a steady up- 
ward tendency to the middle of } C 








f March, and then, in consequence 
of the rapidly hastening crisis that culminated in hostilities with 
Spain on April 21, began to fluctuate and to show a reverse ten- 
dency. The predicted surplus made its appearance in January, 
1898; it was $2,000,000 in February. Deducting the war expenses 
from the revenues for March, the surplus in the Treasury, com- 
paring receipts with expenditures, was for that month’ nearly 
equal to the surplus for February, so that it is mathematic: 


ully 


demonstrable that but for the heavy expenditures made neces- 
sary by the preparations for war, coupled with the business dis- 
turbance incident to the actual prosecution of the war, the normal 
receipts from the Dingley bill would have provided ample reve 
nues to run the Government in times of peace. This I sha}! show 
in greater detail when I come to it. 

I regret that gentlemen on this floor have seen fit to inject par- 


tisan questions into this debate. Attempts have been made to 
cast doubt upon the merits of laws passed by this Congress for the 
benefit of our large productive interests and the thousands of 
wage earners whose physical welfare is so closely locked up with 
their prosperity. I regret that the question of the proposed issue 
of Government obligations—bonds not issued in times of peace to 
replenish an impoverished Treasury, as under the late Democratic 
Administration, but proposed to be issued to enable us to pri 
cute the war with vigor: to feed, clothe, and equip our soldiers— 
I say I regret that this measure should, for purely partisan 
advantage, be made to stand for renewed agitation of the silver 
question, the problem of paying these bonds in silver, in gold, or 
in **coin.” 









Ican not let this opportunity pass without replying, to the extent 
of my humble ability, to some of the criticisms made in this debate 
on Republican policies, and to review as succinctly as possible the 
statistics and sources of information which shed light apon the 
issues raised here. 

DOMESTIC EXPORTS FOR CALENDAR YEAR $96 AND 1 
President McKinley had been installed but ten months at the 


close of the calendar year 1897, and the Dingley act been opera- 
tive less than six months; yet, under the stimulus of Republican 
success and the wise legislation of the extra session of Congress, 
the domestic exports for 1897 rose to the unprecedented figure of 
$1,079,863,018, or a grand total, including exports of foreign mer- 
chandise, of $1,099,743,554, while the excess of exports over imports 
was $357,112,24, and the total value of exports in 1897 exceeded 
those of 1896 in the sum of $93,906,313, the exports of 1996 being 
themselves phenomenally large. owing, unquestionably, to the 
impetus given to the business enterprise of the country by the re- 
sult of the election and the exceptional demand for our bread- 
stuffs abroad. These figures are taken from the ’ 
mary for December, 1897 (page 828), prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics, under the direction of Mr. Worthington C. Ford, a 
hold-over from the Cleveland Administration. 

For the seven months ended January, 1898, our exports of mer 


Monthly Sum- 


chandise amounted to $718,435,950, an increase of $63,258,823 over 
the same iod of 1897, while we imported $340,620,389, or $22,- 
657,628 less than for the same period of 1897, the exports for the 


seven months exceeding the exports for the seven months of the 
preceding year by $85,916,451. 
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Exports and imports for the single month of January, 1898, 
compared with January, 1897, were as follows: 
EXPORTS. 


JaRuaTy, 1B0B. .....nc.c sececceccccceesceseocsens 


acencceeneenccerenccees $108, 480,455 
January, 1897.......--.-.. 93, 951, 883 


Rndennh, BR...<ciascocvcscdessenenicncusescminamssemiiene 14, 537, 572 


IMPORTS. 


SRN TIE i: cnitisiniilsnacditidiatseibleiainnndmmaiatsciva titilhiiidaieli $51, 354, 018 
PREIS Des ctncinbincsiuicnins ttbitnn tietensccndepacia coniinaaaiiiaian 50, 802, 909 








DR TI ois cikiddsiwcccin ccnniaciéddeunngeliis 551, 109 
Excess of exports over imports, January, 1898............0.s0«--«- 57, 686, 546 
GOLD EXPORTS. 

At the same time our exports of gold coin and bullion for the 
seven months ended January, 1898, decreased $3,678,195, while the 
imports, amounting to $30,885,138, show a strong reverse tendenc 


from the outflow of gold for several years under Cleveland and a 
correspondingly healthy tone of our foreign-trade relations. 






FARM PRODUCTS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


For the calendar year 1897, under a Republican Administration, 
the value of our exports of agricultural implements exceeded that 
of 1896 by $659,078, while our farmers sent abroad 52,697 head of 
cattle more than in 1896, at a gain of $2,803,120; of horses, 17,010 
more than in 1896, at a gain of $2,016,128; of mules, 1,219 head 
more than in 1896, at a gain of $156,798; of other animals and 
fowls to the value of $137,870 more than in 1896, or, taking the 
lump sum of all, $5,113,916 more than in 1896, realized from the 
export of cattle, horses, mules, and other animals and fowls, ex- 
clusive of hogs and sheep. These are the official figures: 


Exports of domestic animals. 





1898. 
Head. | Value. 


304, 772 $95,576, 412 | 447,469 | $39,379, 582 


1897. 








Head. Value. 







23,632 | 3,601,197 | 45,642 | 5,617,285 
6,534 | 475,106| 7,758 631) 904 
saad baceaeacinae | 49,840 |.........- 187,710 








45, 816, 411 


429,938 | 40, 702, 495 | 500, 864 














Animals. 











FT OIIOIED vinnie anid ainint milncuncmneteninnscanie 500, 864 





$45, 816, 411 
acai tinh cei eceehaitctnmahtanenmetiatieaiinagmetia 429, 933 40, 702, 405 
I a a 70,926 | 6,113,916 





* Exclusive of sheep and hogs. 







Other exports for the twelve months ended December 31 were: 















1896. 1897. 







































BO Sass os ac cans Ss cn mseadabea aaa mien aired ene wea eatery ia neat esdsdinntied a . 

Nan: 0 nance tna cb hei gitagchn eid inant 6, 594, 193 |. 885, 
IS SN RI mila eal 663, 508 728, 682 
MN cnin a hehie. subi hncaipnnnigalsntcaaatuicneaieae 229, 544 787, 825 
as oe Not enumerated prior to July, 1208. Pe Te 
eee ee eee 
I so ennai nminaiaindatnetn 182, 806, 242 
a I Ts a. sis cictetésie ennniasiticnnitimin ntiaiinaaiiabeed 69, 729, 946 








Here is an excess in wheat exports for the calendar year 1897 
over 1896 of $40,362,088; of corn $15,535,242, and of total bread- 
stuffs, as shown, $69,729,946—surely a pretty fair showing for the 
first year of the Republican Administration. 


























BRYAN'S OWN ORGAN ADMITS THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 


Even Mr. Bryan’s personal organ, the Omaha World-Herald, of 
which he was editor, and in which he is said to be still a stock- 
holder, admits that good times were returning, for it said editori- 
ally not long ago: 









































Every Democratic newspaper in the land admits that business is improy- 
ing, and rejoices that it is so. Only organs that support ublican in- 
istrations rejoice when American business is prostrate. statement is 
backed up by the proof. If the Star doubts it, let itsearch the editorial 
of its Republican contemporaries, beginning about January 1, 1893, and end- 
ing promptly on November 4, 1896. 
































And following I present a compilation from the market quota- 




























tions in the Omaha World-H showing the price of farm 
pane July 10, 1896 (the date of Mr. ’s nomination), and 
eir prite one year after McKinley’s March 10, 189s: 
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Beef steers. ........ nsdn vatninisintiaddininded chanted wey O54 
EERE «.cntininesanqsenabeodesimabibdindinaiaiacnmmonaiaain 3.00 3.90 
ICs sec neue dcvnndsd citicnuhietbiancdiide chatliitinniiiami 8.00 4.10 
Calves 5.00 6.00 
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Stock sheep - 3.25 3.90 
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Green hides, No, 2 ...........-.- dsdindibih duipsn chainmail .03 - 08} 
Mics diss hcckbs otic chine die ebnnehbaanuanaii .09 .l4 
CORD DORN, MROOR ciciinmndinsesccpctiinddtinkes sncwnimienits .40 .% 
TIN ns: 000h Ustthihibuinien ntye taademnndweaie awyupienttan -02} . 024 
FeGE, WRN BONE ons ones ccisbctens cos<csvcapwuecns 7 Lb 
Weed, Wim Wee, Nai. oo vision cccecncncccccccscccccnnses .09 .B 
Wool, w: ie Nd Aisin nid nmiemnsabiiideqmenne .18 2B 
I oR tna niet cao ch Thninerh melanin dicount .18 30 
Wheat, western Nebraska and Dakota .8 2 
Wheat, No. 3, by carload (new). ..-.- 50 20 
OD ii. cisicchcetibanicbipeebionnyauincicn .30 40 
EROS RE IS a .74 1.10 
Flour, best patent......... od 1.85 2.70 
Flour, second best patent.................-...--.- do.... 170 2.20 
CONE is 5 iniiennccnctidvasqtebiind benensthmesampihinhing .18 8 
CD BN cestine nie citingevenuicmenbbanenantmpenhisidiininl .15 3 
vation neeesenetay nteute «cdutn ives anpedaatl 8.00 11.0 
ND ic ccct cncts<weusch puscmtonsstbtgienadbag 9.00 12.50 
FE cain bee écene co cnowadntibimased cbeecdeenedl 9.00 10. 50 
EAORE TROELL...«.< incncnes nsiisnencnniniiaaiiel 17.00 23.00 


CHICAGO MARKETS. 


No. 2 red wheat. -.... 
No. 2cash corn... 
No. 2 white oats 






IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


In order to show more conclusively still than by the evidence of 
Mr. Bryan’s own paper that prosperity has affected our farmers, 
I ask leave to in te in t remarks an interview with Stat- 
istician John Hyde, of the Agricultural ent, relative to 
the improvement during the last twelve months in all lines of ag- 
riculture, which I clip from the Kansas City Journal of March 
16, 1898: 


“A careful estimate,” said Mr. Hyde. in speaking of the result of 
his investigations, ‘“ shows that in 1897 the farmers recei for their wheat 
and other cereals $130,000,000 in excess of such receipts for 1896, and at least 
— more than in any year since 1892. The hay crop, al the 

argest, with one except ever raised in this 


. commanded an 
increased price per ton; wool ismuch 


her than at any time since 1893, and 


cotton is the only im product in w. there is not substantial improve- 
ment over the con of a year ago.” 

“And have farm animals kept pace in the general rise?” asked the Journal 
correspondent. 


“The figures relating to farm animals show still more clearly the im- 
roved conditions of the farmer. During 1897 the farm horses of the coun- 
ry increased in value over $25,000,000, the mules over 000, milch cows 

over $65,000,000, other :attle over $104,000,000, sheep over 000,000, and swine 
over aoe total increase of farm stock du ng the year of more 


IMPROVEMENT IS GENERAL 


ween you find this condition confined to any particular section or class of 
3? » 
‘Not toany. On the contrary, my reports from all over the country show 
the remarkable increase to be well distributed. There is not a single State 
or Territory in the Union that does not report an increase in the average 
n> for = head of cattle and sheep, and in most cases such increase 1n- 
cludes arm 

‘In Georgia the total value of farm animals increased during 1897 $3,000,0: 
in rennsylvania nearly $7,000,000; in O over $10,000,000; in Kan: over $20,- 
000,000, and in Nebraska, over $23,000,000, e inc in Kansas and Nebraska 
being in the single year 24 and 41 cent, semorerwe. Goubining the 
oa ucts of the soil and the values of the various farm animals, there is n° 

oubt that the farmers of the coupes yo $500,000,000 more in value in 
1897 than in the preceding — considered a conservative estimate 

‘a 


ant The Da es the d of various products 0! 
e n on acreage an mcts of 
the soil show corn far in the lead with over 80 acres and a total yield 
of 1,902,967,000 bushels. Wheat comes next with ,000,000 acres and 530,150,(1") 
bushels. Oats has 25,730,000 acres and a yield of almost bushels. 
Rye has 1,708,000 acres and 27,363,000 bushels; ee eee 
600,000 ; potatoes, acres and 164, Hay takes an 
jeportens pinen, sell ever a) 000 acres and a of 60,664,270 tons, bein 

in value the product, corn and wheat taking the first and secon: 

places, respectively. 
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NUMBERS AND VALUES. was repealed July 24, 1897, by the sais tariff. Receipts from 


customs for the three years were as follows: 







The folk ane ives the totals of the Department's estimates of the 

live stock in the country and the aver: rice per | Twelve months ending August 31, 1895 .......................... $161, 201, 169. 35 

—- am a ne ae = Twelve months coaten Anew 31, 1806 .. icin ncecgguces waned’ re 
Eleven months ending July 31 OEE ts stain saiteaeeinclventa 168, 888, 654. UJ 









Ce nwunaneausaptebina 484, 308, 637. 40 40 















Average} = -TPotal 
valuation. = 
= 571, 816, 12. 54 
Wilson ‘Act, a 454, 308, 837. 40 
ees a. ae | flamtoss | __ Increase over Wilson tariff... -----.--------00--a 8, 507, 485. 14 
AE iat ocoresinitensatpsevewtitinthien ng =s rea The four-years record of the deficiency under the Wilson bill is 
a  —-——e 439| 174,351,409 | 28 follows for each fiscal year ended June 30— 
BROCE <cninncncnce oocccs coccan cece cececececs 37, 656, 960 2.46 92, 721, 133 SRSA R Sea Ree RRR eee ene eRe e Rene mene Ta eene mate mana w arene wnneamans 








RE SS RESO TPS Ns SIN RN 18, O52. 454 


Sak inbbngcaceuacsuminen . 155, 864, 183 
For reasons the reverse of those which caused imports to be 
abnormally small during the closing period of the McKinley Act, 
there was an abnormally large increase in customs receipts under 
the Wilson Act for the closing months of its existence. 
Importers rushed in wool, sugar, and other imports in large 





“A great variation is shown in the figures by different States, both as tothe 
number, of course, as well as the average fin, Sn per head. Massachusetts, 
for instance, has 63,162 horses, Se a total valuation = ms ,001,549, whereas 


Vi mt has 95,469, with a total The average 
price yer head in ih Maseachuentts is thus on, pm Ey i4 per head in Ver- 


> the est of any State. Mlinois bas 
i ee Island vale, SH Sistah althoog eS y ee en 
coal $008. er has 1 bi with 1,148,500, has the atest 














17. 1 
faet rm at P heine fi ue is only $17.20, her total value | uantities to avoid the payment of the higher rates under the 
* The figures on the number e8 of mules show the favor these ani- Ding ley Act, and receipts from customs for March, 1897, rose to 
mals Sed in the South Terk i010 horses, oe at, $53,000,008 but sho | $2 $29,539 856.46; for April, $24,454,351.74; for May, $16,885,011.55; 





for ‘June, $21, 560,152.36, and for July, $16,966,801.65. As a result, 
when the Dingley Act took effect, July 24, 1897, rec eipts from this 
source dropped to $6,987,702 , because the immediate demand had 
been supplied by excessive importat: ons under the lower rates of 
the Wilson 





has 1 valued at ar against 511 mules for ork, val- 
ued a ae ee Tad. $262,745. Wisconsin 000 mules, but South ¢ Carol ina has 
98,340, valued at $61 —_, a ind representing $6,024,000. Texas has the greatest 
number, 265,349, valued at 


NEW YORK LEADS IN MILCH COWS. 












“In mileh cows New York takes the lead, havin 1,402.1¢ 164, valued at $44,869,- This was foreseen by the Republican leaders, and in all the de- 
248, iy total gs. 000" 4 Pennsylvania has 928,45, withan average value of | bates on the Dingley bill in Congress this temporary dropping off 
ee total, Mascachusetts has 174,554, with an average value of | of revenue was taken account of and coupled with the general 





Island again averages the highest, with $4, although she has 


ee Soren cows. 
mt” oxen and cattle a thee mish coms penn takes the ons noth poe to 
number value 823,296, at an average value of $15.27, 
and a total al vale 0 $73.680.650. Rhode Island again has the highest averags 
value, $30.18, and has 10,676 of such animals. husetts has 74,134, at an 
a we of 82. Pennsylvania has 560,981, with an average value of 
$23.64. Kansas Iowa have each above 2,000,000 such animals, and Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Mentana above 1,000,000 each. 
“In sheep there is even more variation in the prices than in other articles. 
The far Western States have the advantage in numbers, but the Eastern and 
Middle na a average values. Moxtana has the la t eet is, yA 





prediction that as soon as the effect of these anticipatory impor- 
tations had been overcome the operation of the new tariff act 
would provide revenues sufficient to run the Government w ithout 
further bond sales. Within seven months from the passage of 
the bill this prediction has been verified, and the receipts for Feb 
ruary, 1898, for the first time since the election of 1894, exceeded 
the monthly disbursements of the Treasury. 

The following table will show the customs receipts for the first 
six months under the Wilson and Dingley ac ts: 









































York has the highest value —. we Fama —. has 2, sctiahigiastniataedinnemvisiie 
739, the average value being has 3,247,641, wit 2 ‘otal Enabes | 1894-95 (Wilson | 1897-98 : Dingle 
of $7, Mi selene an average Sens of = 0. Ol Ohio, however, has a combination Month. . tariff) a 
of num and vena’ which carries her total valuation to $8,274,777. Her ct : 
sheep are worth each ne $3.42, and she has 2,316,346 of them. The cae 
ree) nee are worth only $1.86 per head, while those of Alabama are still September i cei ep dbiiiRiesccinetitgiesies sii leat | $15, 564, e00 se $7, 8 100. 28 
. tae ina til cies eartalinantinan emai , 062, 118.17 9, 713, 494. 63 
“In hogs rani in prices is ee eer ranging from $18 for | November -.................-....-.-.-------- 10, 260, 692. 56 9, 830, 025. 00 
the ave Florida razorback to Connecticut porker. lowa | December................ 2... -. cee nen enee 11, 208, 049. 40 11, 660, 738. 74 
takes the both as to number sont vere by oi i ensbcoensmenainet 17,361, 916. 25 14, 269, 492. 08 
valued at $21,704,225. ne = — value of I, DDI 8. rec ccnncencccces | 13, 334, 691. 99 i 5, O40, 680. 74 
has 1,083,001, avera 78 each evada has be ious total, Saving only Denese ome te 
11,000 hogs, avera 94 in value each.” Me a Se a a | 69, 687, 448. 98 | 68, 457, 581. 46 


It 1 will be noticed that while the | receipts “under the Wilson ‘Act 
for February were more than two millions less than for Septem- 
ber, the receipts under the Dingley Act were seven millions larger 
for the same periods, and while there was almost a continuous 
falling off for October, November, and December under the former, 
_ was a steady increase under the Dingley tariff. In Janu- 

, 1895, customs revenues showed a spasmodic increase of six 
millions, ‘only to drop back four millions in February. The sev 
enteen-million mark for January was never again reached under 
the Wilson tariff, except during the five months preceding its 
repeal; and, taking this out of consideration, it will be seen that 
the receipts for February, 1898, under the Dingley Act were not 
eclipsed during the first six months of the Wilson bill, save by a 
small sum for September, owing to the increased importations 
from the repeal of the higher duties under the McKinley Act. 

Deducting the receipts for January from both, it will be found 
that the receipts under the Dingley Act for five months exce eded 
those of the Wilson bill for the same period $1,862,556.69, while 
the receipts for February under the Dingley Act were but 
$2,321 ,235.51 lower than the highest receipts under its predecessor, 


REVENUE RECEIPTS UNDER THE DINGLEY ACT COMPARED WITH THE 
WILSON TARIFF. 


A question that will be generally asked by voters is, What has 
the Dingley Act done to increase revenues, and how does it com- 
pare with the Wilson bill as a revenue getter? This is an impor- 
tant question, for the answer to it must settle much bitter con- 
tention. Lack of revenuecompelled the Cleveland Administration 
to encumber the t yers with an additional burden of $262,- 
330,692 by the issue of bonds in time of peace to provide means to 
run the Government. 

Under the operations of the McKinley act there was no lack of 
funds in the jury, nor has the Government been embarrassed 
for funds at any time under Republican tariff policy. This em- 

ent began with the enactment of Democratic tariff legis- 
lation—the of the Wilson bill. Revenues began to fall off 
soon after the triumph of the Democratic party at the polls in 
1898, when it became known that the new House would lower the 
duties on imports, and im rs began to hold back in antici 
tion of a reduced tariff. For the first three years of the McKinle ey 
act the receipts from customs were: 








































aveive months ending Seotumber 8, 1204 ARPES SO Ste “Ts. 19 the record of January, 1895, except the five months marking the 
mon @nding Septem ber a, LGUs .... 2. cnn nnn cncccccces i rress. 
Twelve the eatine Septeinbe rei recom cneeetee 180° 182" 905. 48 debate of the repeal of the Wilson tariff in Congre: 







Table showing customs receipts under Dingley law, by days and months. 





Se aia iabetilidadih aia sara Sse eineliipcnaids abana sarees 571, $16, 122. 54 


The election took place in November, 1898, and with the triumph 
of the Democratic — the revenue from imports fell off $76,591,- 
965.69, oe A only $112,590, 25 77 for the eleven months 
en ded’ August 31 or July and A , under the McKin- 
ley bill, customs’ soni were abn ¥ small for the reason 
stated, ‘amounting to only $8,427,338.46 for the first and $11,804,- 


911.21 for the latter month, against average monthly receipts of 
isb4 













Average {| Totalre 
© Va ; > ? 
Ue : ‘ . 


$15,765,242.12 for the twelve months of the year 
The Wilson Act took effect on the 28th day of vot August, , and 
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Asa guide, indicating what a tariff bill is required to produce 
in order to yield sufficient revenues, it may be stated that for the 
tirst three years of the McKinley Act the average monthly reve- 
nues from imports amounted to $15,883,781. This left a surplus. 
The Wilson bill, for the entire thirty-five months of its operation, 
yielded only $13,837,389 per month, and this includes the abnormal 
record of the five months closing its history, during which the 
importations were vastly in excess of any other months, for rea- 
sons already explained. Consequently the revenues derived from 
imports under the Dingley Act for the month of February this 
year were sufficient to equalize the expenditures, while as a reve- 
nue getter, when we include the receipts from internal revenue 
as well as customs, the Dingley Act comes fully up to the expecta- 
tions of its friends. 

Compared with the Wilson Act the Dingley law has yielded 
revenues from all sources as follows: 





| 
Wilson law. |Dingley law. 


| 
First month Te eee ae $22, 021,298 | $19, 023, 614 
Second month , 189, 240 | 21, 983, 098 
Third month ; | 9, 411, 408 | , 391, 415 
Fourth month 21, 866, 136 | 5, 168, 987 
Pirth month................ , 804,989 | 27, 981, 494 
Sixth month 868,057 | $8, 795, 227 
Seventh month } 5, 470, 575 | 28, 572, 358 


"159, 201, 038 | 175, 816, 198 


Balance in favor of Dingley law, $16,617,743. 

The Wilson bill was in operation nine months before it showed 
surplus revenue. The amount, then, was only $3,932,445, while 
the Dingley Act yielded a surplus of $1,973,102.47 at the end of 
the sixth month of its existence and in spite of the fact that it bore 
the burden of vast anticipatory importations rushed through our 
custom-houses during March, April, May, June, and July, 1897, 
to take advantage of the lower rates and defective appraisement 
under the Wilson bill. 


EXPORTS UNDER REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Mr. Chairman, the movements of domestic exports show a pe- 
culiar sensibility to the influence of parties. From 1881 to 1897, a 
period of sixteen years, embracing two Democratic and two Re- 
publican Administrations, the exports of domestic merchandise 
show a steady rise under Republican power and a steady decline 
under Democratic. The Garfield-Arthur Administration was in 
power from 1881 to 1884, inclusive. The exports ranged as fol- 
lows: 

$814, 162, 951 
749, 911, 309 
777, 628, 718 
783, 768, 764 


Cleveland was elected in 1884, and during the four years of his 
Administration we exported: 

$675, 592, 506 

690, 515, 430 

708, 319, 692 

679, 507, 477 


2, 756, 026, 105 
In other words, comparing the footing for these two periods, 
the election of a Democratic Administration cost the producers of 
this country in four years $319,340,637. 
Cleveland was succeeded by a Republican Administration, that, 
of President Harrison, and for the four years ensuing the exports 
again rose. 


$514, 154, 864 

845, 999, 608 

957, 333, 551 

023, 237,815 

--- 8,540, 725, 883 

..-.. 2,756,026, 106 

784, 699, 228 

Cleveland succeeded Harrison, and again, under a Democratic 
Administration, the demand for our home products fell off: 


Total ma en een nee nen nen eenn ene 
Under Cleveland's first Admiuistration............ 


Increase under Harrison 


eesewceveses $864, 720, 454 
esececcees 807,813,116 
807, 742, 415 

esacecese---= 986,830,080 


Te i a he aleen ec sauna 3, 456, 614, 065 

Here is a loss in four years to our producers of $84,111,268. In 

other words, the two Democratic Administrations since 1885 have 

cost American producers in loss of exports a total of $403,451,905. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE FOR EUROPE. 

The evidence of a general revival of business among our manu- 

facturers is overwhelming. Iread the following Associated Press 
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telegram to show what protection has been doing for the tin-plate 
industry: 
E.woop, Inp., August 11, 1597. 

The first tin plate manufactured in America to be sent to Europe is, ac. 
cording to 1 manufacturers, that started to-day by the American Tin 
Plate Company, of Elwood, on its way to Italy. 

It was a carload, consisting of 500 boxes of the most expensive tin plate 
made here, and it is said that this will be followed by othershipments, because 
of a growing demand abroad for American tin plate. The company will to- 
morrow e a similar shipment to England. 

After the passage of the McKinley law, which created this in- 
dustry, Democratic stump orators all over the United States de- 
clared it to be a physical impossibility to compete with the tin- 
plate manufacturers of Wales,and denounced Major McKinley 
and the er party for attempting to —— industry 
at home. One plea was that this was special legislation in favor 
of a few producers of tin ore. This is exactly what the Demo- 
Popocracy demands for the silver mine owners, and hence we have 
a parallel. 

There is this important distinction, however: By protecting the 
tin-ore producers we built up the tin-plate factories which are 
now supplying the home demand at reduced cost and are shipping 
their surplus products to Great Britain to compete with Welsh 
plate at its own foundry doors. By protecting the silver barons 
through the agency of free coinage, the people are called upon to 
pay into the pockets of these gentlemen, either in labor or sub- 
stance, a bonus representing the difference between 40 cents worth 
of silver and $1 worth of fiatism, i. e., 60 cents. Even admitting 
that the free coinage of silver should advance the price of the sil- 
ver in a standard dollar somewhat, say in extreme to 75 cents, the 
difference between the intrinsic silver value and the coinage value 
of the dollar would still be 25 cents. 

Before the farmer could pay off his mortgage he would first 
have to earn the money. He would be paid in this depreciated 
coin for his products, and in turn would pay the mortgage with 
this money; thus both sides would be injured, and the only per- 
son benefited would be the silver-mine owner, who under free 
coinage would be enabled to pocket the difference between the 
commercial and the coinage value of a silver dollar. Better far 
to develop more industries like that of tin plate, thus cheapening 
home products. By doing so, at the same time we give employ- 
ment to labor and increase the per capita consumption of the 
things the farmer raises, shipping the surplus to Europe. 

TIN PLATE—DECLINE IN IMPORTS SINCE THE M’KINLEY ACT. 


The imports of tin plate reached their high-water mark in 1891, 
when the McKinley bill took effect and practically turned the in- 
dustry of tin-plate making over to the American manufacturer. 
From the date of the enactment of this measure the importations 
steadily decreased in proportion as the American manufacturers 
were able to supply the demand. This decrease of imports is 
shown in the following table compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department: 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


$35, 746, 920 
12, 815, 562 
17, 565, 640 
11, 969, 518 
12, 144, 080 

8, 950, 656 
5, S44, 638 


MANUFACTURES OF DOMESTIC TIN. 


The amount of manufactures of domestic tin exported in 1897 
was valued at $284,020 as compared with $268,581 for 1896, an in- 
crease of $15,439, 

SOUTHERN COTTON INDUSTRY GROWING AT THE EXPENSE OF NEW ENG- 
LAND MILLS. 

A great deal was said in recent debates about the strike of the 
cotton-mill operatives in New England. 

The condition of the New England cotton-spinning industry 
during the early part of the year was due to perfectly natural 
causes, and can not be distorted into evidence of a failure of pros- 
perity. Strikes are in themselves no proof of hard times. 

The great Homestead strike occurred in the most = rous 
year in the history of the United States, .The New England strike 
was chiefly due to a reduction of w: made necessary by the 
competition of the Southern cotton mills. There are laws in New 
England restricting the hours of labor, regulating child labor in 
factories, supervising the heaith and educational condition of the 
working classes, and lastly, wages are better than in the South. 

These things militated against New England spinners. Tho 
rapid growth of this indu in the South is shown . the valu- 
able table Ss by Mr. Alfred B. Shepperson, of New York, 
and embodied the Statistical Abstract for 1897, showing the 
amount of cotton taken for home consumption from 1848 to 1897. 





ae 
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Only the last ten years are here shown; the figures stand for 
thousands of bales: 





Taken for home consumption. 









Year. 
By Northern | By Southern 
7 ‘mills Y mille Total. 





ae lidkeditibaemhaneraee 1, 687 401 2,088 
MER. <gaguabssbnddainadenpancccenns 1, 805 456 2,261 
SEER. adding ocinanwemtbercencece 1,79 489 2; 270 
SEE Da Ebelsnneeepincesweccconl 1, 780 BAS 2) 325 
SE cinta astibhaeneccntens 2,027 613 2) 640 
Ri ea A 2,172 6s 2, 856 
RS Of SR 1, 652 723 2,375 
SNE Eeiibkeneniecacs aeivocse 1,580 Til 2) 201 
ee 2° 019 852 2, 871 
Wn cneccctiserrsenndined 1, 605 900 2 505 
SU ecientenndencecniivancl 1, 798 £90 2, 792 





It will be observed that in 1893 and 1896 the total output of the 
Northern mills was less than that of 1887, while the increase for 
1897 over that of 1887 was but 106,000 bales, whereas the Southern 
mills show a steady increase every year, and the output in 1897 
was 589,000 bales greater than that of ten years before. Nearly 
all the Southern cotton mills were started by New England capi- 
tal, and the successful way in which this new industry is competing 
with the old mills of New England, many of them with superan- 
nuated manufacturing machinery, only goes to show what well- 
directed efforts may do for the manufacturing interests of the 
South. 

RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES—THEIR RELATION TO THE COST OF FARM 

PRODUCTS. 

No careful student of economic conditions can afford to ignore 

the relation of railroad freight rates to the market price of farm 
products and merchandise. According to the tables prepared by 
fr. John P. Meany, editor of Poor’s Railroad Manual, there has 
been a very material reduction in rates since ‘‘the good old 
bimetallic times.” In those times it cost the farmer nearly three 
times as much to ship a ton of his products to market as it does 
now. I call attention to the following table of average receipts 
per ton per mile of leading railroads for the years 1870, 1880, and 
1896: 





| 1870, | 1880. | 1896. 














Lines east of Chicago -..........-....-----------+--+--+- 
West and Northwest lines . 

Southwestern lines -......- 
Southern lines ........... ‘ 
Transcontinental lines... . ........ccsscecccceseee 


In 1872, one year before the demonetization of silver, it cost an 
ave of 33.5 cents to ship a bushel of wheat from Chicago to 
New York. In 1876 the average rate was’ 16.5 cents, and in 1897 
it was only 12.32 cents. It cost an average of $1.3512 in 1868 to 
ship a barrel of flour from Chicago to New York. In 1£74 the 
cost was reduced to 95.45 cents, and in 1897 it cost but 41.07 cents, 
or 94.05 cents less than ae “the good old bimetallic times.” 
In 1876 the rate on a bushel of wheat from St. Louis to New York 
by rail was 39.5 cents. In 1897 it was but 23.64 cents. Toshipa 
bushel of wheat from St. Louis to Liverpool in 1883 cost 22.66 
cents, and in 1897 the cost was but 12.89 cents. 

I now — Mr. Speaker, to refer briefly to some of the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the free coinage of silver, and to point 
out the interests that are at work trying to undo the work of pros- 
perity in order to create a market for silver. I shall show from 
unassailable sources that an ounce of silver, for which we are 
asked to pay $1.29, in order to enjoy the inestimable blessings of 
free coinage, can be produced for less than 25 cents. 


COST OF THE PRODUCTION OF AN OUNCE OF SILVER—IMMENSE PROFIT OF 
THE SILVER BARONS. 


It is generally admitted by those who are not wedded to the 
theory that all national blessings flow from the free and unlim- 
ited coin of silver that the price of silver bullion has been 
largely reduced because the supp y has outgrown the capacity of 
consumption or demand. For the ar period 1871-1875 the 
annual a of the world’s product of the white metal was but 
63,317,014 ounces, while for the year 1896 it was 165,100,887 ounces, 
and for 1895 it was still larger. 

This increased production was due to large discoveries of silver 
ore and to the constantly increasing cheapness of the method of 
production, refining, transportation, etc. It is shown that silver 
can be produced profitably at prevailing market prices, because 
the production continues. Itmust follow, then, that if we restore 
silver to $1.29 an ounce it would mean the payment of a bonus to 
the silver barons of the difference between the actual cost of 


production and the price to which they wish silver restored. It is 
interesting to review some of the official reports made on the cost 
of the production of silver as long as ten years ago, when an ounce 
of silver was worth 93.97 cents as contrasted with 44 cents at the 
present time. 

Professor Austen, of the royal mint in London, carefully inves- 
tigated the cost of production of fine silver in this country, and 
he testified to that effect before the royal monetary commission 
December 9, 1886. 

The testimony of Professor Austen is in the first report of the 
royal commission, pages 62 to 67, and appendix in same volume, 
page 325. From his testimony it appears that the cost of produc- 
tion of silver was as follows ten years ago: 


Cost of production per ounce fine. 


Cents 
als cbt itind oo nsiieninhninmenainnt iichaililiteesioa recent aid titieanian aie leila adi 83.2 
ei leiden tlind eich ins dal ntiginil inne tee aene deaéin sheneiedslilia sesas 5] 
Re CR ea  caciroareied anmaneuelseainmntenen. ee 
I te hsnbeisnnanmed iiiaiess dices 45.3 
at : 47.7 


Average cost of production in the United States, 51.1 cents per 
ounce fine, The difference between Dr. Kimball and Professor 
Austen is that Dr. Kimball, as to Colorado, places the cost of pro- 
duction at 61 cents per ounce and Professor Austen at 60! cents 
per ounce. Dr. Kimball places cost in Utah at 52} cents per 
ounce and Professor Austen at 47.7 cents per ounce. Although 
the difference in Utah silver is almost 5 cents per ounce in favor 
of Professor Austen’s researches, yet the difference in the average 
cost of production in the United States of an ounce of pure silver 
is only 1.3 cents per ounce between Dr. Kimball's and Professor 
Austen’s returns. 

The cost of production of silver in Mexico, according to the 
report of Mr. Stewart Pixley, of the firm of Pixley & Abell, in 
London, in the same document, page 325, averages for an ounce 
of pure silver 1s. 6d. per ounce fine, or 37 cents. 

According to Professor Austen's returns (same report, volume 
1, page 329), the cost of production of an ounce fine silver in 
Mexico averaged about 448 cents, or 1s. 8d. per ounce of 0.925 fine, 
English standard. 

In South and Central America Professor Austen gives the cost 
of production of an ounce of fine silver at is. id., or 343 cents per 
ounce fine. (Same report, page 328.) 

In Germany, the product of the Mansfeld copper mines, accord- 
ing to Professor Austen (see same report, page 328) in 1883, the 
amount of silver produced annually in the treatment of copper 
ores is given as 7,200,000 ounces. Of this quantity 6,500,000 ounces 
were obtained during the ordinary smelting of copper ores, ata 
cost of 9} pence per ounce, English standard of 0.925 fine, or 214 
cents per ounce fine silver. It also states in the same article that 
by the improved process of Claudet 328,000 ounces were recovered 
in Great Britain from copper ores, at 5 pence per ounce standard 
(0.925 fine), or at 103 cents per ounce fine silver. 

In Australia the cost of production of pure silver is given by 
Professor Austen (same report, volume 1, page 328) as follows: 

The report for the year 1886 of the Broken Hill mine, Barrier Ranges, New 
South Wales, a mine of considerable importance, bas been published. It 
states that during the year 1886 the smelting of 10,397 tons of ore yielded 1881 
tons of lead and 871,605 ounces of fine silver, at a cost, including mining 


charges, of £4 12s. id. per ton of ore, or at the rate of 1s. 1d. per ounce of sil- 
ver produced (equal to 28; cents per ounce fi'.c silver) if the lead be consid- 
ered of no value, but the lead sold at £12 per ton ($58.32 per ton). 


Later reports give the production of the Broken Hill mine for 
1889 at over 10,000,000 ounces of pure silver and the cost of pro- 
duction not quite 8 pence per ounce, or about 16 cents per ounce 
fine. 

For the nine months of 1890 the production of the Broken Hill 
mine was 17,000,000 ounces of pure silver, which, according to 
the bullion cost, at 16 cents, would be about $3,000,000, while at 
the price we paid for it it would be over $20,000,000. 

In Director Kimball's report of 1887, page 112, on the cost of 
production of silver, appears the following statement, showing 
that the Granite Mountain mine, at Granite, Mont., produced in 
1886— 


Nineteen thousand three hundred and sixteen tons of silver ore; that the 





aver amount of silver in each ton was 150 ounces of pure silv and that 
the total amount extracted was 2,897,754 ounces of fine silver; that the cost 
of mining was $6.06 per ton, and that the reduction of each ton cost $13, ora 


total of $19.06 per ton as the cost of production 
This statement was officially furnished by the Granite Moun- 

tain Mining Company to the Director of the Mint in 1887, and is, 

no doubt, correct; and here it is worked out by the Director of the 

Mint: 

19,816 tons of silver, cost of mining, at $6.06 per ton 

19,816 tons, cost of reduction, at $15 per ton...... 


S117, 04.96 


1. 108.00 


RELA Lics its Caan waclbes puectsweesens —_ s 368, 162. 96 
The product of these 19,316 tons of silver ore amounted to 
2,987,754 ounces of fine silver, at a cost of production of $363,- 


162.98, equal to 12$ cents per ounce. 
Thus in this single case, where the cost of production was a 
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little over $368,000, the price that would have been paid for it 
under free coinage at the prevailing market price ten years ago 
would be over $3,500,000. 

in the report of this company itself to the Director of the Mint 
for 1887 they give the sale of their silver bullion at 96 cents per 
ounce. That was the market price per ounce. Upon their own 
showing the percentage of labor to profit was, for labor, 13.28 per 
cent; profit, 86.72 per cent. 
SILVER AND WHEAT—BRYAN’S ARGUMENTS IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE. 


William J. Bryan and other advocates of free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 have based their strongest plea upon the assertion 
that ‘‘ wheatand silver” are “‘ linked together” by some mysterious 
sympathy that causes the price of wheat to decline in accordance 
with the depression of the price of silver. Mr. Bryan preached 
this theory to the farmers throughout the national campaign of 
1896, when wheat was unusually low, owing to the lessened de- 
mand for wheat abroad and the lessened demand at home because 
of hard times, the result of four years of Democratic misrule. He 
preached this theory in season and out of season, on the stump and 
in Congress. In the course of his remarks in the House, Wednes- 
day, August 16, 1893, on the bill to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act, he said: 

But,as I said, the producers of wheat and cotton have a special grievance, 
for the prices of those articles are governed largely by the prices in Liver- 
pool, and as silver goes down our prices fall. * * * If itis possibletodo so, 
it is no more than fair that we restore silver to its former place,and thus 
give back to the farmer some of his lost prosperity. 

The Democratic campaign book of 1896, prepared by Hon. Brn- 
TON McMILLIN, of Tennessee, and circulated by the Democratic 
National Committee, elaborated and illustrated this theory by 
extensive quotations and statistics. Thus, on page 84, ‘‘ Decline 
in farm prices:’ 

There is no better illustration of the ruinous consequences flowing from 
the adoption by the United States of the single gold standard than a com- 
parison of the prices of agricultural products at the date of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver with the price now (1596). * * * It will be observed that 
since the demonetization in 1873 there has been a decline in every line of farm 
products. * * * The demonetization of silver wasa bold stroke in the in- 
terest of capital that has reduced the value of every product in-the world. 
This is conclusively proven by the fact that just as silver has depreciated, 
in like proportion have all other values fallen in the scale. 

This beguiling argument, which made the judgment of so many 
farmers tremble in the scale, has time and again been proved to 
be the purest fallacy and the most sv.preme species of political 
hypocrisy on the part of Messrs. Bryan, Towne, JONES, and other 
free-coinage leaders; but the vicious error was brought home to 
every producer of wheat in the United States when, soon after 
Major McKinley's election, wheat and silver suddenly parted 
company, and while the former went skyward the great white 
metal took a tumble in the markets that knocked all the dignity 
out of it as an inflexible standard of value. 

On September 1, 1896, 1 bushel of wheat and 1 ounce of silver 
were of equal value. On September 1, 1897, 1 bushel of wheat 
equaled 2 ounces of silver in value. The following table shows 
the fallacy of the free-silver argument at a glance: 








: Wheat, per! ; | Silver, per 
Date. |" bushel. Date. | ounce. 
capenpnmancnetaen ee {——_—_—_—— . 
| Cents. | Cents. 

SR Ds DB ntntsan coun aoanl 67.2 | Sept. 1, 1806.......2.. ccccce 67.2 
Peet. 17, B06. . 20. ccsceensse | 70.6 | Sept. 26, 1806. .............. 66.8 
Bept. 24, 1806... ......02c0-. ' TO. 2 1 COG. Bis Me akkn bccctnccecce i 65.6 
SN ns ccnumcadinaien 78.8 | Mar. 6, 1897 ................ 64.3 
COG. FO, Mos cncc ccc R.n} 80.1 | Mar. 18, 1807 -.............. i 63.4 
SO Bi idice ws 60 cnwente i $2.2 | April 10, 1807 .............. ; 62.4 
COD BEd cnixscwvscons } 0 0: Re BNO on dictetitedaveinecais 61.8 
I TR a i ai inating | 87.1 | June 26, 1807. ............0- 60.4 
Se 02.7-| July 24, 1807 ............... 50.7 
BEEN Ble BEE éciccise connseucte 93.8 | July i, 1807 ..........cn-: 58.4 
BE RE, wns tcandnedonacs | 04.2 | Aug. 4, 1807. ..... concerns 57.1 
PT. iE in csumecodesevns } ee Ae | eer 6.4 
ORI: i ert’ 8:8 Sears: 55.5 
PR Be BE ccccus as teewiond } ses Ss | eee 4.3 
Ss nt chdipinaen } ee. 4 4) | rere 53.1 
Aug. 27, 1807......... Dhietbtaled 102.5 | Aug. 23, 1807. ........ secses 2.1 
SE Sa BOE Addinen vetetedede 108. 2 Ment: |b, WS wavciucs cckouve 51.2 


SILVER DOLLARS COINED BEFORE AND SINCE “THE CRIME OF "33". —THE 
RECORD OF 1897 

The total coinage of standard silver dollars during the year 1897 
amounted to $21,203,701. 

This is significant considered side by side with Table XLIII, 
contained in the report of the Director of the Mint, giving the 
total ccinage of silver dollars from 1792 to 1873, the year in which 
it is alleged “silver was struck down.” This table shows the 
coinage of silver dollars to have been: 


From 1792 to 1858. - a ee 


Prom 1858 to February 12, 1878 ............2c..cccccecccceccccsccececes 6,624,848 


—_ 


nccuccnncgenpdesensicn | GUIS 


Totai coinage in eighty-one years ............. 
It will be seen that the coinage of silver dollars during the sin- 












gle year of 1897 exceeded the total coinage for the eighty-one years 


rom 1792 to1873 by $13,172,463, or 164 per cent: 





CID A iit lide insieenmunswansioanedbiel sisaccoseencnses anaes , 208, 7 
CORD SOR Fe 08 ii dd nctesencqncsxesepisk babdenéebedassy wailiniin a on 
Pn ctirweccisiatidiindinantsis adanwebtnboncmiiidchéu eke iis onsen 13, 172, 463 


The coinage of silver dollars since ‘‘the crime of '73” foots up 
the enormous total of $487,959,666 down to June 30, 1897, This is 
what Republican le tion has done to “discredit” the “money 
of the people.” Not a dollar was coined from 1806 to 1835, inclu- 
sive, operations in that direction having been suspended by order 
of President Jefferson. The total coi of silver dollars from 
1793 to the beginning of the war, when the Democratic party had 
been in power continuously for many years, is shown in the fol- 




















lowing table: 

Year. Value. Year. Value 

—_ 
SIRO -AVORs cctuuncnsannmubiaaie eS i aE SE chided rene tcnncdanaibeute 4. 500 
BEI. xsisecsedekaconatpeatiiainenil Be I ica ciscriccidincsumeenceeal 69, 600 
ME dénptss oadkivsongiciaioal 7,776 Sl dinaginktithndcnoe ntiecbiniehe 140, 750 
TIL: indaatnis emninoernagtamdin tr ena BE BEE cittbtcdéionsccvepenthwann 15, 000 
EE cpnieew dutekdig aeecaaaee SE Eh ED donut dtdncovily cocdceuseped 62, 600 
Be é6edenncceudeubes penal 220, RS ciieh dlean: didstvchaleiamndie wind 47,500 
ME is acsinn henkeiedinnib sak, wideeen Ry TE chil liso rnaceinemeeadbndiid 1,300 
lbtitinnctantbeasticihiemienalin tote A Oe I ieee ih siaenten iptataatell 1,100 
ETE 6b lnahiuibaunsecosukel pain CEE Be decade nes note ewcentisanies 46, 110 
 , RTS el RR eR Se 38, 140 
A a a lee I Se I os is hinicscr ts ceasditanhstebdiadeiin lah cide ceil 26, 000 
Sits schdipcdlbicbintnmeiasiiahiiditsisnhisaaadiod Ree TEED in:kidoninpsieiaterdeiatnabhien 63, 500 
1839. _ vcnan aia uenee SOME o..-<cciaakatdvnctie die tae 94, 000 
RI Sivan duh'cainh Ciacad satin WMI « «1s. cticichuieiindidedsastiladta’s. 
i chiiicbinn ceiling kabiaedhsiieiiaiell SE ED ne cninsircapicditlisthacnthi ues imines 636, 500 
BD <enicitn nna ontnnianicsaceeabca HEE iob ais cdo as aaeeaeia bie ied 733, 930 
SEE ccchintnsipalngneleniiilade 165, 100 | [ee 
Wc dawcdécecesud bicdencennl 20,000 | DUR | iandiiieacccnd 4,140, 070 
| 











Instead of having struck down silver, it will be seen from the 
foregoing comparison of official figures that the Republican party 
is the real friend of the “dollar of our daddies.” 

DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON SILVER IN 1876. 

That the clamor for the white metal is of comparatively recent 
origin, and that ‘‘the crime of '73” itself did not for some years 
after provoke the great indignation which the would-be saviors 
of the country of the present day pathetically affect, is proved by 
the speeches of Senators Stewart and JonEs, who were still busy 
in 1874 praising the unfailing blessings of the gold standard. 

But late as 1876 the Democratic leaders of the House were 
still sanctioning the “crime of '73” by proposing legislation pro- 
hibiting the Secretary of the Treasury from purchasing silver 
bullion for coinage, restricting silver coinage to subsidiary coin- 
age, fixing the price of silver by the market rate, providing for the 
transfer of the seigniorage to the Treasury, ak finally limiting 
the legal tender of the standard silver dollar to amounts not ex- 
ceeding $50. Witness the following: 


(Forty-fourth Congress. Act to yoteens fractional eurrency. Proceedings 
n House. 

A bill (H. R. ng a provide for a deficiency in the Printing and Engraving 
Bureau in the Treasury Department, for the issue of silver coin of the 
United States in place of fractional currency. from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


March 27, 1876, Mr. Holman submitted the following as a new section: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is persby rohibited from making 
any further increase in the interest- iB debt o the United States by the 
issue and sale of bonds for the purchase of silver bullion for coinage. But 
silver bullion shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be received by the several m for fabrication into subsid 
iary coins, and paid for in such coins at a rate or price per ounce to be fixed 
from time to time, according to the market rate, by the tor of the Mint 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the basis of the dif- 
ference between the par value of such coin and the value of such bullion, and 
an addition not exceeding 1 per cent, in the discretion of the Secretary o! 
the Treasury, shall be made to the purchasing price as an allowance for the 
transportation of coin. And the excess of the par value of such coin over the 
value of the bullion so deposited, less the amount that shall be allowed for 
transportation, as aforesaid, determined as above provided, shall be from 
time to time covered into the Treasury, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall direct: Provided, however, That such silver coins of the denominations 
aforesaid, and the silver bullion now owned by the United States, shall not 
ourene imepar value the par value of the fractional currency now authorized 

xy law.” 

=. E. Wells (Democrat) moved the following proviso to the proposed new 
section: 

“Provided, That if silver bullion is pet geoenes for coinage in sufficient 

uantity for the redemption of fractio: even the Secretary of the 

Freneuty may, under the pee of the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the resumption of specie payments,’ approved Janu 14, 1875, purchase 
silver bullion for the purpose of coinage as provided in said act.” 

Which was agreed to—yeas 118, nays 106. 

Yeas—Democrats, 45; Republicans, 72; Independent, 1. 

Nays—Democrats, 88; Republicans, 16; Independent, 2. 

Mr. Reagan (Democrat), of Texas, offered the following amendment: 

Insert as section 4 the following: . 

“That the silver coins of the United States of the denomination of $1 shall 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $50 in 
any one payment; and silver coins of the United States of denominations of 
less than $1 shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding $25 in any one payment.” 

Which was agreed to— 122, nays 04. 

Yeas— Democrats, 99; Bopublicans 22; Independent, 1. 

Nays—Democrats, 28; Republicans, 65; Independent, 1. 
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March 31, 1876, the amendment offered by Mr. Holman, as amended on 
motion of Mr. Wells 


. Wells, was disagreed to—yeas 68, nays 77. 

The bill as amended by the amendment of enous was then passed— 
yeas 122, nays 100. 

Yeas—Democrats, 50; Republicans, 70; Independent, 2. 

Nays—Democrats, 80; Republicans, 18; Independent, 2. 

(For foregoing proceedings see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volumes M4 

d 15.) 
—s SENATOR MILLS, OF TEXAS, ON FREE COINAGE AT 16 TO 1. 

Senator MILL1s, the great Democratic free-trade apostle of Texas, 
United States Senator and ex-chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, on March 6, 1898, in his letter withdrawing 
from the Senatorial race, declared that free silver coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 by the United States alone is impossible. He 
said: ce 

Now that the great body of the commercial world has taken its stand 
against silver, I do not believe it in the power of the United States alone, by 
its independent action, to restore the value of silver to par with gold at 16 to 
1. I believe that the United States can restore the demand which they with- 
drew, but do not believe that they can restore the demand which was with- 
drawn by other countries when they closed their mints against silver. 


THE STANDARD DOLLAR FALLS TO 99.66 CENTS. 


In August, 1897, thesilver contained in the standard dollar, which 
the Government is now keeping at par with gold, fell to afraction 
below 40 cents, as shown by the following Associated Press tele- 
— New YorK, August 24, 1897. 


‘Silver broke all record again to-day, falling to 23} pence in London, which 
is one-eighth penny below the previous low a. and to 51} centsin New 
York, which is one-fourth cent below the previous low record. Mexican dol- 
lars sold at 38) cents. : ; 

At to-day’s New York price for bars, the value of the silver in the standard 
silver dollar is 39.66 cents. 


TEST OF COINED MONEY. 


The melting pot is the test of coined money, and that which loses value in 
melting is bad money and that which does not is good money.—Henry Cer- 
nuchi, prominent bimetallist of Europe, now deceased. 


SEIGNIORAGE ON THE SILVER COINAGE FISCAL YEAR 19%. 

A statement prepared at the Mint Bureau shows that the num- 
ber of silver dollars coined at the United States mints during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, was $21,203,701, on which the 
seigniorage or profit to the Government amounted to $6,336,104. 25. 
This profit was turned into the Treasury from time to time as the 
coinage. progressed, and was used to reduce taxation instead of 
wandering into the pockets of the silver producers, as would 
have been the case under free coinage. 

WAGES AND PENSIONS—HOW FREE COINAGE WOULD AFFECT THEM. 


The Journal of the Knights of Labor, published at Washington, 
on October 15, 1896, during the national campaign, told working- 
men in a half-page article, entitled ‘‘A recapitulation—Have 
the opponents of Mr. Bryan made out a good case?” that the value 
of all workingmen’s deposits in savings banks, the pensions of old 
soldiers, and “* money in all forms” would be cut in two by free 
coinage. 

The Journal is the official organ of the Knights of Labor and 
advocated free silver and Bryan. The article undertook to an- 
swer four propositions in behalf of sound money. The writer 
admitted that savings and pensions would be cut in two, but 
argued that workingmen would be benefited by free coinage in 
a resulting increase of wages. The method by which the writer 
reaches this conclusion is very indefinite, but the general propo- 
sition that workingmen who have saved money, those who hold 
life-insurance policies, and old soldiers drawing pensions would 
. —— affected under a change of our fiscal policy was clearly 
admitted. 

The paper said on this head: 

Third. That the purchasing power of pensions and savings-bank deposits 
would be cut in two by free coinage. This is the only true contention made 
by the gold men, and tt is fully agreed to by all candid advocates of an in- 
creased volume of money. Fixed incomes, bond mortgages,and money in all 
its forms, whether in savings banks or national banks, would have much less | 
purchasing power. 

The article was from the pen of Mr. H. B. Martin, the editor 


of the paper and a member of the general executive board of the 
order. 


een ll lll LE LL 


PER CAPITA WEALTH. 


Is the amount of money in a country an index of its prosperity, 
as free-coinage men insist? The per capita metallic wealth of 
the United States, according to the report of the Director of the 
Mint, was $23.70. According to this theory the people of Aden and 
Perim. Ceylon, Hongkong, Labuan, and Straits Settlements onght 
to be the most prosperous in the world, for theirs is nearly three 
times that of the people of the United States, their per capita 
share of the world’s money stock being $63.680, 

Any American ought to be glad to exc 
natives of Hawaii, whose per capita wealth is 
the Siamese, whose per capita is $42.68; or the people of the South 
African ees with $38 per capita. Great Britain's per capita 
is but $20.65; Germany's but $18.95, yet the export commerce of 
these nations is enormous. Reducing their per capita share in 
the money stock of the world to a table, giving their export com- 


e places with the 
, chiefly gold; or 





31] 


merce in juxtaposition, will show how little relation one bears to 
the other: 


Country. Per capita.| Exports, 189%:* 





$20.65 | $3,570, 500,000 
18. 95 2, (26, 500, 000 
84.68 | 1,389, 600,000 


* Figures of Mr. Jules Roche, formerly French minister of finance and 
commerce. 

Great Britain, with a per capita metallic money wealth 14.03 
less than France, has a world commerce nearly three times as 
great as that of France, while Germany, with a per capita metal- 
lic stock 15.63 less than France, conducts nearly twice as much 
foreign business as France. 

CONSUL-GENBRAL CRITTENDEN ON CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 

Ex-Governor Thomas T. Crittenden, of Missouri, was consul- 
general to Mexico under the last Cleveland Administration. Mr. 
Crittenden is an ardent free-silver man and vigorously advocated 
the election of Mr. Bryan in 1896. Yet this is what Mr. Critten- 
den sets forth in an official report to the State Department, dated 
September 1, 1896, touching the financial question as bearing upon 
the industrial conditions of Mexico. Speaking of these conditions 
in 1873 as compared with 1896, he says: 

Then, again (1873), gold and silver were on a par and Mexican money was 
almost the equal of the money of all other nations, while to-day, as compared 
with a gold dollar, it is worth but 52 cents. * Finally, it can be gener- 
= proven that the cost of living and of wearing apparel of the native was 
as low, and in many instances lower, in 1873 than at the present tim 

Mr. Crittenden then submits the following report on wages and 
salaries paid in and about the City of Mexico at the present date: 


Wages. 


~ 


Employment Mexican cur- United States 








| rency. currency. 

saisieideiiitlaettbnedipaniastlin caters ——__—— silaintienaa ra 
Agents, railway -.........-- per month..| $75.00 to $150.00 | $39.00 to $78.00 
Boiler makers. ................per day 4.00 to 8.00 2.06 to 4.16 
Brakemen ...............-..per month 25.00 to 75.00 18.20 to 239.00 
Bricklayers (natives) .........per day 1.09 to 1.50 52 to 7 
Clerks (office) ............ -per month 40.00 to 200.00 20.80 to 104.00 
ED ons dann concn seared do.. 6.00 to 12.00 8.12 to 6.24 
eet Go....| 25.00 to 75.00 13.00 to 39.00 
Carpenters ............- per day..| 1.50 to 4.75 78 to 2.37 
Conductors, passenger .... - per month..} 100.00 to 160.10 2.00 to 83.20 
Conductors, fréight-.-.............-. do 100.00 to 200.00 32.00 to 104.00 
Conductors, street-car ..per day 50 to 1.00 23 to 52 
Coachmen,private(native).permonth..| 15.00 to %.00 7 to 15.60 
Coachmen, public (native) .-.... do } 15. 00 7.20 
Division (railway) superintendents, 

per month DR ek canines ....--| 290.00 to 350.0 139.0 to 192.00 
Drivers, street-car-............ per day 50 to 1.00 26 to ~ 
Engineers: 

Locomotive.............per month..} 150.00 to 250.00 78.00 to 139.00 

Stationary, with board _..perday..| 2.50 to 3.50 130 to 1.8 

Stationary, without board do... a5) to 5.0] 1.82 to 2.60 
OTATOED 6.0.0<- ce eccnccce — 5.00 to 10.00} 60 to SD) 
Firemen, locomotive .-permonth..| 75.00 to 100.00 | 80.44 to 52.00 
Firemen, ordinary --............... do....| 20.00 to 50.00 10.44 to 26.0 
Furnace mem.............-..... per day --| 10 to 1.50 2 to 78 
Harness makers, etc............ do WM to 2.00) % to 1.04 
ee do } 2.0 to 2.58 1.04 to 1.30 
A er do....| 2.00 to 5.00 1 to 2.60 
Laborers, in large cities .do 873 to 67 19} to 3 
Laborers, in the country : do....| .10 to 15 052 to 73 
Laborers in factories (10 to 11 hours) | 

8 RRR SE et BS to 10 to 52 
Laborers, skilled (10 to 11 hours) per | 

DE dicen nsgivenettancessnénas 2 Ste Ce 7% to 1.04 
Mechanics SS ESE SS per day..| 3.50 to 5.00 182 to 2.8 
Machinists (shop) ............-. do... 3.50 to 5.00 1.82 to ) 
Miners, skilled ............... do 10 to 1L& f2 to 
Miners, ordinary ............ do 50 to 26 t ; 
Maids, house-............... per month 40 to 7.0 B to i 
Operators, telegraph ...- do 50.00 to 150.00 6.00 to ; 

| Plumbers: 

Native . er day 2.00 to > 1.04 ¢ 1.20 

PRBRIIE, icc ceaccess do 6.00 to 00 3.12 to 4.16 
Printers: 

EE I per week 7.0 to 2. 00 B.u4 t 416 

i eee do 8.00 to 11.00 1.16 t 5.72 

Compositors ........... do 10.00 to 12.0 5 op ¢ >4 
Pelieeen .....-.......... per month 0.00 to & 13.60 ¢ 00 
Switchmen..............-.-. per day 1.50 - 
SS aaa 3 do 8.50 to +. 50 1.82 to 2.34 
Gold and siiver smiths........ .do 2.25 to ) 1.17 t 1.82 
EN Se ..d0 1.0 } , ; 
BORMeSLTesNes . ........<....---- do $7 9 i) 
eee MONOON TB. 6. cccc ccc per month 150. 00 91.0) 
Tailors: 

Repairers..................per day 1.0 to 1.25 t ; 

Coat makers............ j coat .00 to 12.0 t 6. 24 

Vest makers........... per vest 1.35 t 50 1 t 

Pantaloonists -......... per pair 1.75 t 

A SOUTHERN EDITOR ON “MEXICAN PROSPER! 

Throughout the South much interest has recently n1 i 
fested in the published statement of Mr. Pleasant A. S 
editor of the Savannah Press, who has been makins a 
Observations in Mexico. He says that every branch « s 
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in Mexico suffers greatly because of the fluctuations in the price 
of silver. But his most important testimony relates to the effect 
of the silver standard on wages. He says: 


Men who went to Mexico years ago and invested money while silver was 
at a premium are bankrupt, now that silver has gone down to 45 cents on the 
dollar. Ask the American in businessin Mexico; ask the trainmen, the yard- 
master, the laborers from the States. They will tell you they want the 
sound, hard, honest dollar of the American eagle. I talked toascore of these 

yeople, and toa man they advocated sound money. It isthe oldstory. The 
aboriag man wants to be paid in the best dollar the market affords, and 
he should be. He gets his wages now in silver, whose fluctuation is like the 
tide in the Bay of Fundy. 

I found no complaint among the bankers. They make plenty of money 
discounting currency and speculating in the rise and fall of exchange. An 
American banking house in Calle San Francisco figures outa probelte 30 per 
cent every year. It is not hard to see that the working people and business 
men must pay this dividend and sustain this loss. I could not help think- 
ing whata panic Wall street would have in this country if the United States 
were upon a silver basis. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


Side by side with the glowing encomiums which Mr. W. J. 
Bryan sheds upon the prosperous condition of labor prevailin 
in Mexico under the silver standard, gentlemen will be interes 
in the following interview with ex-Congressman John A. Mc- 
Shane, himself a Democrat, who represented the Omaha district 
in the House of Representatives: 

[From the Washington Post (Independent), February 8, 1898.] 

“I will not deny that there is a kind of prosperity in evidence in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico,” said Mr. John A. McShane, of Omaha, at the Arlington. Mr. 
McShane is at the head of a large mining concern that has been engaged in 
silver production in the Mexican State of Chihuahua for the past ten years. 

“It isofthissort: TheGovernment is largely back of it, and tothe paternal 
fostering of the Diaz administration it is mainly due. The government sub- 
sidizes breweries, railroads, industrial plants, and aids in every way to build 
up the material resources of the country. Money is used with a liberal hand, 
and as a conseguence there is much activity and great apparent prosperity. 
The fact that Mexico is on a silver basis does not figure; it can’t help being 
on that kind of a basis, but I should be sorry to see the United States resort 
to any such policy. 

“Jen years of experience in that country has forever set me against the 
adoption of a monetary system which is not only in disrepute among the 
leading nations of the world, but which isabout to be discarded by countries 
like Japan, Brazil, and some of the smaller Spanish-American governments 
that were formerly on asilver basis. The masses in Mexico are in a worse 
condition than I trust will ever befall our laboring population. This I can 
explain by referring to matters that have come under my personal observa- 
tion 

‘When the Sherman purchasing act was in force some seven yoars ago, 
silver was worth $1.21, and a United States dollar was worth in Mexico 03 
cents in Mexican money. The dollars of the two countries were on a parity. 
At this time we employed about 300 men in our mines, their pay ranging 
from $1 to $2.50 per day. It took approximately $10,000 a month to meet the 

may roll. The money to cancel this expense was shipped from Omaha, and 

it was exchanged for $10,000 of Mexican coin. We operated general mer- 
chandise stores along with our mining concern, and at the time I speak of 
sold to our Mexican employees bacon for 20 cents a pound. 

“What are the conditions to-day? We still hire 300 men and give them 
exactly the same scale of wages that obtained prior to the slump in silver 
caused by the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act. Our pay 
roll still aggregates $10,000a month. To meet this we have shipped usa like 
sum of United States money, and here is where the point of difference comes 
in. Instead of exchanging that amount at_our bank for its nominal equiva- 
lent, we get for it not $10,000, but $22,000 of Mexican money. 

** We have here made a clear gain of $12,000. Our employeesstill render us 
100 cents’ worth of work, for which they used to get 100 cents, and do yet, as 
far as the name goes, but in reality they receive less than half of what should 
be theirs, seeing that the Mexican coin in which they are paid has shrunk to 
less than half of its former value. 

‘But there is more still. When the Mexican miner goes to buy bacon he 
finds that in tendering payment he can not buy it with depreciated mone 
for 20 cents a pound; the price isnow 45 cents. It would still be soif he coul 
tender a dollar as good as that given him for his labor at the time of the re- 
peal of the Sherman law. The $12,000I spoke of simply comes out of the labor 
of the country, and when the toiling class of any nation is forced to such a 
condition, it is stretching a point to call the people prosperous. 

“I? the fair and right thing were done by these hard-working miners, their 
wages would be doubled. The man that now gets $2a day is justly entitled 
to $4, but labor will bring only what price is fixed in market, like any com- 
modity, and employers are not yet far enough advanced in philanthropy to 
voluntarily give more than the customary rate. 

“So the talk about the prosperity of Mexico, in so far as it applies to the 
vast body of its citizens—the common people—isa myth. If there is prosper- 
ity at all, it is not due to the silver standard, but in spite of it.” 


MODERN WAR CRIES AGAINST “THE MONEYED CLASSES” WERE SOUNDING 
PHRASES IN WASHINGTON'S DAYS. 

It must not be supposed that the hue and cry, of Democratic 
origin, about ‘‘ the moneyed classes,” and the arraignment of 
class against class, also of Democratic birth, are comparative 
novelties in American politics. They were just as prevalent under 
the first Administration as they have been under recent Adminis- 
trations. The term most popular in the early days of the Goy- 
ernment to designate those who were supposed to be inimical to 
the ‘‘ plain people” was ‘‘ aristocrat.” 

Washington was accused of being an “aristocrat.” His neu- 
trality doctrine was decidedly unpopular, and the same element 
which in the present generation vocifeftously denounces con- 
servatism in our Government denounced President Washington 
for refusing to take part in the wars between England and France, 
His policy was characterized as a betrayal of the masses, who were 
clamoring for war. But when that policy was vindicated by time 
and the neutrality doctrine was shown to have brought pros- 
perity to the people of the United States, the Democrats of that 
day conveniently forgot their former hostility to Washington’s 
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of the uninte 





ers to suspect the well-to-do and the educated 
being hostile to themselves. These leaders at 
terized those who sustained the policy of the Government for the first twelve 
years of its existence as “ 
was used 
latter epithet those who continued to sustain the financ 


duced by Alexander Hamilton and embodied in the policy of Washington's 
Administration. 5 


financial measures, taxes, tariffs, banks, etc., “moneyed 






wise statesmanship, and Jefferson, the leader in this hostile atti- 
tude, officially proclaimed a policy against ‘‘ entangling alliances.” 


A curious [ma of prejudice, as already noted, was instilled into the minds 
ligent Democracy of that day— 


Writes J. Harris Patton, M. A., in his Short History of The 


Democratic Party (1884) — 


They were often led by the insinuations and hasty assertions of their lead. 
rtion of the community of 
rst, as we have seen, charac. 


tocrats,” and that term of presumed reproach 
ed by that of the ‘‘moneyed power,” meaning by the 
principles intro- 


until supe 


The policy of neutrality in the meantime became 


ular. The epithet 
“aristocrat,” as originally used, was no longer avuilable. 


But in relation to 


: wer"’ suited their 
purpose admirably, and every “poor man” who worked for was im- 


liedly invited to look upon the well-to-do and the intelligent as having but 
ittle sympathy forhim. * * * 


In order to secure more fully their ends, the leaders in these societies 
(Democratic) endeavored to array one portion of the community against 
another. Those who were in favor of er ae characterized as * aris- 
ocrats;”*’ every lover of order or supporter of the National Government was 

enounced as such and as an enemy of the “poor man,” a favorer of the 
hated aristocratic England and not of democratic France. 

It has been the policy of the leaders of that political organization from 
that day tothisto proclaim themselves preeminently the friend of the “ poor 
man,” as they affectionately designate those who obtain a living by working 
in any form for wages, but more especially those engaged in manual labor 
or as employeesin manufacturing establishments. ey imply at the same 
time the men of wealth or capitalists—in a word, those who employ work 
poggie~ are the enemies of the latter. 

he epithets which they then used had a meaning and a purpose. 
term “aristocrat” in that day had a nliarly unpopular significance. and 
was designed to excite prejudice against those who were in favor of Wash- 
ington's policy. By this term they meant to imply that the advocates of 
neutrality were imitators of the English aristocracy. 

In this connection it is but fair to ask workingmen, who are 
the special object of the appeals of the Democratic party to-day, 
how they can reconcile this interest in their behalf with the 
record of the Demoratic — in the past, which for many years 
preceding the war was officered and manned by the aristocratic 
slave owners of the South. It was this vate that put a stain on 
free labor by maintaining slavery, and it is this party in the 
South to-day that still looks with scorn and contempt upon fac- 
tory labor, unable to find a more respectful term than “‘ poor 
whites” for those who are compelled to make their living by 
manual labor. — : 

Where labor is respected is in the strongholds of the Republican 
party, or at least where the Republican party has been able to 
make its policies felt—not in the Democratic South. 

I have thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that the Republican party at 
the special session of this Congress placed upon the statute books 
of our country an act which in the natural course of events pro- 
vided ample revenues to run the Government, and did what it 
promised in restoring that degree of prosperity which we enjoyed 
before the late Democratic Administration came into power with 
its destructive policies. : 

The measure now before the House is called for b 
nary circumstances, which all recognize as being absolutely inde- 

ndent of normal conditions and which could not be provided 

or in an ordinary tariff bill. The Dingley Act is doing its work 

faithfully and well. We may regard that part of our work as a 

closed chapter. But other duties still confrontus. Let our next 

efforts be directed to the enactment of —— ae to cur- 
as governed 


The 


extraordi- 


rency reform. With the wisdom which is Con- 


gress in the nee of a satisfactory and patriotic tariff bill, we 
may face with confidence the duty of ewe our currency plan 





upon a safe and enduring basis that shall challenge the admiration 
of the world. 
Revenue Bill. . 
SPEEOH 
or 
HON. LORENZO DANFORD, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
Ou the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. DANFORD said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: House bill 10100, from the Ways and’ Means 
Committee, is a bill ‘‘to provide ways and means to meet war 
expea.ditures.” 

hen we met in December last there were very few persons 
who believed a brief five months would find us engaged in a war 
with a foreign nation, and that it would become necessary to re- 
sort to extraordinary taxation for the purpose of raising revenue 
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a loan of $500,- 

the same purpose, but such is the condition of th 

with which we are confronted. There has been a feeling pretty 
neral throughout the United States that the war in Cuba was 


to carry on a war, and that we would be 


000,000 for 


ing carried on by means, on the of Spain, not in accord- 
ance with civilized methods, but that Spain was indeed emphasiz- 
ing in its treatment of the poole of Cuba the terse saying of 
General Sherman that “‘ War is hell.” 

I confess that I was somewhat slow to believe there was any na- 
tion in the world that had a flag and was recognized as having a 
civilized government that could be guilty of the atrocities that 
have been committed by the Spanish Government against the 
people of Cuba. Spain is nsible for the races inhabiting that 
island. The Indians and their descendants of four hundred years 
ago have long since been exterminated, and for the mixed races of 
that island Spain is responsible. soe eee e 

I desire to call attention briefly to the conditions existing in the 
island for months prior to any ype upon the part of our Gov- 
ernment or ple to interfere with the policy of the Spanish 
Government in relation to hersubjectsin theIslandofCuba. The 
war between the Government and the insurgents had been going on 
for a little more than one year when the Government, in October, 
1896, issued orders for concentrating a very large part of the in- 
habitants of Cuba into places where they could be controlled by 
Spanish garrisons. ; - t 

I quote from the testimony of Mr. Stephen Bonsal, given in 
June last before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 

These orders of concentration were issued bg the Captain-General of the 
island in October, 1896. They were issued on different dates, but began in 
October, 1896. One of these proclamations I published in the Review of Re- 
views. I gotit from one of the general staff in Havana. I hgve seen the 
others and they are identical, with the exception of different dates for dif- 
ferent provinces. Between October and December, 1896, this policy of con- 
centration was perfected and carried out. Every peasant and every per- 
son living in the rour western provinces outside the garrison towns were 
driven into stations of concentration, their houses were all burned, their crops 
and the palm trees destroyed, all the roots that grew—yams, etc.—were dug 
up, with the idea, many of the officers told me, to rob insurgent bands in 
these so-called “* pacified * provinces of the means of subsistence. 

The orders spoken of above were carried out in at least the four 
western provinces of the island, and Mr. Bonsal, who was a news- 
paper correspondent and a writer for the Review of Reviews, 
speaks in his testimony of the effect of the driving of the rural 
population to these points of concentration who were noncombat- 
ants. The excuse given for the order driving these people from 
their homes and the burning of their homes, making, in fact, a 

desert of the country, is told in the statement above quoted. After 
this work had been perfected, and about March, 1897, Mr. Bonsal 
visited Matanzas, and I call the attention of the House briefly to 
what he says as to the condition of these people at that time: 
By Mr. MorGaAn: 
2. What was the condition when 


A. The last station I saw was at 
the least suffering there. I have 


ou last saw them? 

tanzas before I left theisland. I saw 
o— more about that since I have been 
back because in the stations many foreigners were there who saw what I saw, 
and because in the stations in the interior, the parely military points, itis very 
difficult to have anything to say with the pacificos. You are followed by the 
soldiers, and ee are told to keep their mouths shut. 

Q. What was the physical appearance of those people as to starvation and 
condition of health? 

A. In many instances they could not walk—could not get up from the seats 
on which they were sitting. This demonstration, made on or about the 22d 
of March, of the evens ——— of Matanzas, was the most affecting sight I 
neve ever seen. Of the 8,000 or 9,000, or possibly 10,000, people on this rra 

idi—— 
By Mr. Davis: 

Q. I understand that at Matanzas those people who had been driven in 
were taken onto a hillside and located? 

A. Yes, sir. These people being absolutely at the end of their resources, 
having no resources whatever, being so reduced they could not go any 
farther, walked down to the palace in Matanzas, as many as could walk— 
many of them were so weak that they could not even walk. There were 
about 1,800 or 2,000 of the 9,000 or 10,000 t could walk. 

Q. n they got there the men did not dare to talk and the women did 
the talking? 

A. Yes, sir; the women and children. There were children there 15 years 
of age, without a single stitch of Gothine, 

? = = about that officer you mentioned. Did you see that? 

° es, 's 

. Tell us about that. 

- One of the young adjutants came out and wanted to know what was 
the matter. y were very much frightened before they got to the palace, 
but one of the young women spoke up and said they meant no pect, but 
they wanted his excellency the governor to know their condition. This young 
fellow went into the house and told the governor, and after quite a while the 
fovernor sent word to them to go around to the new a: barracks and 

© would dowhat he could for them. An hour or two later he sent outa 


pay of potatoes, which was sufficient to give each person that walked 
Own one potato, and then they walked home, the weaker leaning on the more 
able-bodied, and they got back in various ways to the place where they were 


dying. 


Further along in his testimony Mr. Bonsal is asked as to whether 
his observation at Matanzas was true as to the other points of con- 
centration, and I read you his answer: 


Yes, sir; only at the other points, so far as I cduld see, each phase of suf- 
fering was more severe, because in Matanzas there was a large population, 
Some foreigners, and some people who had had means before the war; and 
there was such a thing there as a man who would send money to these people 
to aid , and there was some effort, though ineffectual, to assist them. 
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Take a place like Jaruco, between Matanzas and Havana, simply a littlo 

station on the r in the swamp, where 8,000 or 9,000 people have been 

concentrated, where the ordi ary popalation, if any, was under 100, there 
v ite 


death was ehecintely sure. I his station, and there were continual 
Sue with the 5 . Icould not see much, but I could see that the con- 

tions were worse, and the troops guarding them, being undernosurveillance 
at all, were treating them in a much more outrageous way. 

And we do not have to rest alone upon the testimony of Mr. 
Bonsal. The testimony of oar consuls in Cuba is to the same ef- 
fect; so with the statement made by newspaper correspondents. 

t last, during the present session of Congress, a number of gen- 
tlemen from the United States, some of them in high official sta- 
tion, visited the island, only to confirm the reports made by our 
consuls, by newspaper correspondents, and every one who visited 
the island and returned. This House and the country, if it had 
no other facts to rely upon as to the terrible and inhuman treat- 
ment of the unarmed and inoffensive people of Cuba than the 
statement of Senator Proctor, who was skeptical up to the time 
of his visit and report, as many of our people were, as to the ex- 
istence of such a condition of things in the island as he actually 
found them from a personal investigation, would realize its truth 
after his ‘‘ plain, unvarnished story.” 

Cuba lies, as it has been expressed, at ‘‘our front door;” she is 
nearer to us than she is to any other great nation. Her helpless, 
inoffensive, and starving people have been reaching out toward 
us their skeleton arms in a mute but piteous appeal for help for 

ears, and the great heart of our seonla has been touched at last 
oy the appeal. It is a question whether if there was nothing else 
between us and Spain we would in this commercial age of the 
world have been so touched as to go with our battle ships and our 
regiments to the relief of these people, but if there was nothing 
else in the case, it would be, to speak in a personal way, a manly 
thing for us todo. No man ever went to the assistance of a weak 
and defenseless fellow-being who was being tortured by a brutal 

| master and did not feel that he had done a good act, and did not 
receive the encouragement and plaudits of manly men; and so, no 
nation that goes to the relief of an oppressed people but will grow 
in the respect of other nations, and what is better than all, in the 

| self-respect of its own people, and I believe, if there was nothing 

| else in our case against Spain but the condition of these poor peo- 

| ple, we would be justified in the estimation of the world in going 
to their relief, backed by sufficient power to drive the oppressors 
from the continent. 

A condition of things, however, was brought about during the 
| past winter by which the Administration felt called upon to send 
one of our battle ships to the harbor of Havana. We had been 
for years patrolling our shores to prevent filibustering expeditions 
from aiding or assisting the insurgents in any manner whatever, 
yet there was such feeling in Havana against the Government and 
people of this country that it was felt to be necessary to have the 

ower of the nation represented by a battle ship in that harbor. 

he world knows what happened to the Maine on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, and the people of the United States, almost without a 
dissenting voice, believe that the destruction of our ship and the 
murder of our seamen was brought about by Spanish treachery, 
and since that day there has been no escape from war. 

The Spanish Government denies all responsibility for the act, 
but the American people hold them responsible, whether it was by 
a direct order of the Government at Madrid or in Havana, or was 
simply the outgrowth of the malicious feelings of individual per- 
sons, actuated by their hatred of the United States. 

I believe we have just cause for the course this country has 
taken in the last sixty days and is pursuing toward Spain in this 
matter. 

We will be a more self-respecting people; we will have the re- 
spect of the world; we will have the evidence of the greatness and 
unity of the people in every State in the prosecution of this war. 
Although war is a terrible thing, I believe there are many things 
worse than war. The loss of our own self-respect as a people, the 
loss of the respect of the great nations of the world—these are 
worse than war. 

Mr, Chairman, as to this bill, the Committee on Ways and 
Means having pases it to the House, there is little time for its 
discussion; but that we must have the sinews of war there is no 


+ 


question. It is proposed to raise by taxation nearly $100,000,000 
in addition to our present revenues on account of the exigencies 
now existing. 

In the first section of the bill we provide for additional taxa- 
tion upon fermented liquors, and in the second upon tobacco and 


its products, as cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. 
axation, if levied, should be levied as nearly as possible upon 
such articles as are not actually necessary to the comfort of the 
family; should leave exempt as nearly as possible the food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, and the roof that shelters us. It seeias to 
me that this comes as near being such a tax bill as we can frame in 
this country. There is in this section no article of food, clothing, 
or of shelter. 
All the articles contained therein may be classed as nonessen- 
tials or luxuries, and they yield a large amount of revenue now, 
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and I submit they may be made to yield a still larger amount 
without great detriment tothe country. I should be glad to ex- 
empt from the provisions of this bill these articles now in the 
hands of the retail dealers, and if I have an opportunity in com- 
mittee I shall offer an amendment to that effect. I fear, however 
that the arrangement agreed upon by the committee and reported 
to the House of commencing the five-minute discussion with the 
last two sections of the bill will preclude the possibility of such an 
amendment being offered. The stamp tax proposed in the bill, 
while it would raise a considerable amount of revenue, is incon- 
venient and annoying, and the people are prejudiced against it, 
yet at the same time it is not an onerous or — tax in any 
way; and the very fact that the person is called upon to pay the 
stamp tax provided for in this bill is in itself evidence of his 
ability to pay it. 

The ojsposition to this measure is centered largely against the 
seusaent to borrow on the credit of the United States $500,000,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, and to issue therefor 
bonds of the United States, payable twenty years from such date, 
bearing interest payable quarterly in coin at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, the bonds to be exempt from taxation. There isa 
provision that the bonds so provided for shall be first offered to 
the citizens of the United States. It is shown by the reportof the 
committee that at the rate that we are now expending money 
we will require in a very short time funds that we can not raise 
by present taxation. 

The proposition made to coin the seigniorage still remaining in 
the Treasury of the United States from the Sherman purchasing 
act would be a mere temporary expedient; it would furnish about 
42,000,000 silver dollars, against which silver certificates would no 
doubt be issued, and increase our circulation to that extent. Even 
if it were possible to coin the entire amount of silver remaining, 
it would, as I before said, be a mere temporary expedient. Be- 
sides, with our mints working day and night, it would take two 
years to coin this silver bullion, to the exclusion of everything 
else; and in addition to that objection to the coinage, you can not 
issue silver certificates against the uncoined silver owned by the 
Government. Silver dollars when coined are deposited as a pledge 
for the silver certificates. 

Another proposition by those who are opposed to the present 
bill is the income tax. I shall not stop to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of that tax. That is a measure that may well go before 
the country at another time. I read from an article in the New 
York World that puts the present condition very clearly: 


It was well for the Democrats to introduce an income-tax amendment and 
put themselves on the record. Now that they are voted down in committee 
they can put a proper declaration on that subject into their platforms and 
confidently appeal to the people for their support. But it would be worse 
than idle to rely upon an income tax for the revenues needed in the present 
war, in support of which all Democrats have voted. This war will be ended 
before such a tax can be passed upon by the Supreme Court. 

The country must have money now, at once, and legislation should be di- 
rected to that object. 


The income tax provided for in the Wilson bill was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
While gentlemen on the other side may see fitin this emergency 
to discuss the constitutionality of the question, that will be raised 
against it just as surely as we pass the income-tax feature of the 
bill. It is clearly expressed in the article just read and most 
clearly put by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
[Mr. DINGLEY]: 

We can not stop now to go into the Supreme Court of the United States 
and trya lawsuit when in sixty days we will need money tocarry on the war. 


I believe that the people of the United States will take this loan, 
at least the greater part of it. There are not many better invest- 
ments than in 3 per cent Government securities nontaxable, Of 
course men use money to better advantage in trade, business, and 
speculation, but for a safe investment not many better ones offer, 
There are not many towns, and they are the chief money centers, 
where taxes are less than 2 or 2} percent. Taking all things into 
consideration, I believe this loan will be largely olan by our own 
people. I think the farmers of the Congressional district I repre- 
sent will take many of these bonds. If this loan can be taken b 
our own people and the interest upon them paid quarterly, it will 
be no great detriment to the country. The French people took 
the loan of their Government after the Franco-Prussian war and 
hold it to-day. I do not see why the people of this country, many 
of them at least, should not invest in these bonds, 

There is no other way by which we can raise money for an 
emergency like this but by going upon the market and borrow- 
ing. Lam thankful that ourcredit is as good as any other nation 
in the world, and I believe that it will be kept so. And even if 
this war should Jast for years the people will not permit our 
money to be discounted either at home or abroad; that the pres- 
ent generation will not be required to buy exchange upon foreign 
countries at ruinous rates of discount, as during the civil war; that 
we will maintain our credit, and that the money of our people 


even through the calamities of war will remain equal to that of 
ee country on earth. 
_ Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this measure. I approve of it 
in the main. I believe it is a patriotic duty and one that I will 
never regret, nor do I believe that the perme of this country, even 
though this war may last for many months, —-. it may cost 
us treasure and blood, though the sacrifices may be great, I be- 
lieve we will come out of it richer in hope and in patriotism than 
we have ever been before; that we will keep our place in the fu- 
ture upon the ‘‘right of the line” and in the “‘ front rank” of the 
—_ nations that are marching so gloriously to meet the next 
century. 


Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. MARTIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H.R. 1010" + -ravide wavs and ™ans to mort ~ 


Mr. MARTIN + nt Be v 

Mr. SPEAKER: ] ..4ve veen a memver of Congress for three 
years, and have never delivered a speech nor printed asingle word 
in the REcorD; hence no man can justly charge me with having 
abused the privileges of the floor or the courtesy of the Recorp. 
Because I knew that ~ther gentlemen could talk so much more 
forcibly and eloquently tha:: .»yself, I have preferred to be a pas- 
sive listener rather than an active debater. Bat, sir, my deep in- 
terest in the sufferings of the ~Jcple of Cuba will not permit me 
longer to remain silent. . uuve not risen, however, to make a 
sensational speech, except only in so far as the naked and una- 
dorned facts in this ..ce are in themselves extraordinary, start- 
ling, and sensational. 

But if God will give me strength I shall make an American 
speech, for I love America as I love no other land. I love her 
people. LI love her blooming hills. I love her smiling valleys. I 
love her rock-bound céasts. I love her rugged mountains. [love 
her deep and dark Slue skies. And I love the name of liberty, 
for which American patriots shed their blood at King’s Moun- 
tain, Lexington, and Bunker Hill. I love it so I would fain see 
the flag of freedom wave over every nation of the Western World. 

Mr. Speaker, if I possessed the power to execute the decree, 
raising my hand to heaven in mute appeal to the God of Battles, 
I would issue this edict: ‘Cuba must and shall be free ”"—free as 
America, free as the air that is wafted from our mountain tops, 
‘free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, free as our peaks 
that wear their caps of snow in the presence of the sun,” and free 
as the American eagle, who, without asking leave, soars above 
the clouds in the clear regionsof eternal sunshine, having no mas- 
ter save Him who is the Master of the storm. I wish from the 
bottom of my heart that Cuba may be as that proud bird having 
no master save Him who rides in the cyclone and directs the 
storm. Every inch and every ounce of me is American, ‘‘ native 
here, and to the manner born.” 

If I should be cut up into little pieces no larger than the twenty- 
fifth division of an inch, every piece would be for freedom and 
America, yea, every fiber of my flesh from the crown of my head 


to the soles of my feet is for America. America first, America 


last, America and free Cuba forever! But I come claiming no 
monopoly of patriotism, no infallibility of judgment, and speak 
only as an obscure member of this Chamber. Let us view this 
question in the clear, cold light of reason—this important ques- 
tion, which may decide the destiny of nations and the fate of em- 
pires. Then let us ascertain what is the duty of Congress and 
the American people at this fateful hour in their history, The 
time for irresolution has gone by; the time for parleying has 
passed; the time for diplomacy has departed, but the time for 
action is neta vigorous, and determined action. 

I know not what course others may adopt; I know not what de- 
duction or conclusion gentlemen may reach, but as for me my 
sentence is for *‘ war.” The only peace possible for the United 
States under existing circumstances is peace with dishonor. Give 
me an honorable peace or give me war! Sir, 70,000,000 people 
have risen in their wrath and said with the voice of a thousand 
thunders, ‘‘Give us peace with no disgrace to our manhood and no 
dishonor to our flag or give us death.” These indignant millions 
will fight like tigers and, goaded by the memory of the Maine, 
will strike with sinews of steel and arms of iron. The battle cry 
in every engagement will be, “‘ Soldiers, remember the Maine; 
charge!” And then such acharge as the world has seldom seen will 
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ake the earth and drive the Spaniards flying from the field or 
cans them stretched upon the plain and weltering in their blood. 

Sir, the message which the enraged people of the United States 
send greeting to Spain is this: ‘‘Heaven’s unerring arm shall fall 
on you, and bl for blood our sailors’ graves ew.” With 
the single exception of the money changer, the people of the United 
States from Maine to Texas are clamorous for the fray, and unless 
we declare war and give them a chance to avenge the death of 
our murdered sailors and = away the insult and dishonor from 
the American flag, they will curse the Fifty-fifth Congress till 
their latest breath, and coming to his last restin place pile bitter 
curses on McKinley’s grave. Unless we strike this blow at once, 
the opportunity which the God of battles has placed before us 
will have passed away and our procrastination will have trans- 
ferred to our enemies the supremacy of the sea. : 

A great poet has said, ‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” Applying this 
language of Shakespeare to the matter under discussion, there is 
a tide in the affairs of nations which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to victory, but omitted, terminates in defeat and horrible disaster. 
Such a tide in the affairs of this nation is here a The flood 
tide of American opportunity has rolled into port, bearing upon 
the bosom of the ocean the vessel with every sail unfurled and 
quivering in the breeze. Shall we, like wise and prudent men, 
embrace this God-given opportunity, or shall we, like thoughtless 
little children, lie supinely on our backs and by our inaction trans- 
fer to Spain the dominion of the sea? That is thy question. 

What are the facts in the case? Are 7 no. hat in conse- 
quence of the President's weak and vacillating p@licy Spain has 
outwitted us in diplomacy and caused disaster to our Navy? Sir, 
we have to deal with a foe, false, treacherous, and cowardly, who 
has committed such brutal butchery, such inhuman starvation of 
helpless babes and innocent children, and crimes, which the li 
of modesty may not mention, as have ¢u.g¢cked the civilized world 
and outr every sense of common decency and humanity. 
Did not Minister de Léme, having received the most flattering 
hospitality of the Chief Executive, a:i.rwards write a private 
letter in which he characterized the President as a low politician, 
and did he not, in the person of the Preside..., insult every Amer- 
ican citizen? 

The Administration, however, entered into slow negotiations 
demanding his recall, but before his passports were handed him 
the Spanish minister cabled his resignation, which Spain promptly 
accepted, and Minister De Lome left this country, not in disgrace 
as he ought to have done, but de ed as a Spanish gentleman 
who was but temporarily sojourning here for his pleasure. Just 
as soon as the President heard of the incident, before saying one 
word to Spain, why did he not send the insulting Spaniard his 
pene immediately? If he had thus acted, we should have 

een spared the Senalitation of seeing the insulter of this nation 
return to his native land with colors flying and received at home 
amid the applause of his admiring countrymen. 

Furthermore, this policy has resulted in disaster to our Navy. 
It is the same ineffectual plan which was pursued by Mr. Cleve- 
land; and the people all over this country, from the Allegheny to 
the Rocky Mountains, believe that the money power has dictated 
this ea wishy-washy, a policy. If Mr. 
Cleveland had acted with promptness, C to-day would be free 
as America, enjoying the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pussuit of happiness. If that cotton string yonder in the 
White House, who bends this way or that at the behest of some 

ower behind the throne, had exhibited in this crisis any back- 

ne and acted with the abo: poe and courage becoming the 
President of a free and independent people, the battle ship Maine 
would not now be at the bottom of Havana Harbor, a melancholy 
wreck and a sad commentary upon this unfortunate talk-much- 
and-do-nothing policy. The 266 brave American sailors would 
not have become f for vultures and the hungry monsters of 
the deep, nor would the 300,000 unoffending men, women, and 
— have suffered the agonies of a horrible death by starva- 
ion. 

Spain acts promptly, but, alas! alas! America vacillates, and 
dallies, and temporizes, and hedges, and haggles, and shifts, and 
doubles, and dickers, and potters, and parleys, and hesitates, and 
halts, and waits, and waits, and waits, and over the wreck of a 
battle ship and the graves of her dead sailors and dying thousands 
of the concentrados still waits and waits, waits for something to 
turn up when something has already turned wp—disaster after 
disaster has turned up—nothing but defeat, disaster, and death. 
Defeat in diplomacy that causes the American cheek to blush with 
shame. Disaster to the best battle ship in the American Navy. 

Disaster, death, and an eer oe to 266 as brave seamen 
as ever walked a deck or spread a ner to the breeze, death and 
disaster to Cuban maidens and mothers, and starvation to hundreds 
of thousands of helpless women and innocent children. In the 
name of reason and common sense, in the name of all that is high 
and holy, shall we longer pursue & policy which has been attended 
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only with defeat, disaster, and death? Ye immortal gods, speed 
the time when, with flying shot and shell, amid the red blaze of 
battle, with the roar of heavy artillery and the ten thousand thun- 
ders of American battle ships, the United States shall drive the 
Spaniards beyond the sea and give to bleeding Cuba her independ- 
ence and freedom! 

Mr. Speaker, I believe with all my soul that the wise course for 
Congress to adopt is to declare war, not next year, not next month, 
not next week, not to-morrow, but to-day. Sir, what is the situa- 
tion? The Spanish torpedo squadron is now sailing across the 
ocean as fastas steam can drive her wheels. What does Spain want 
with torpedo boats at the Island of Puerto Rico? Is that last of 
Spain’s misgoverned possessions of the Western Hemisphere in re- 
bellion? Even if they were, they have no navy, and Spain could 
not use that flotilla against Puerto Rico, because torpedo boats are 
only used for the destruction of ships. 

Tell me, sir, what need has Spain for such a naval armament 
in her war against the Cuban insurgents? Cuba has no battle 
ship, no cruiser, nor any naval equipment whatsoever. Have the 
Spanish torpedo boats huge wings attached to their sides so that 
they can fly from place to place in Cuba and fight naval battles 
on the dry land? ho ever heard, since the world was made, of 
a naval engagement fought out on the-solid, substantial earth? 
If her torpedo boats are thus curiously’and ingeniously con- 
structed, they would be of great service in the subjugation of in- 
surgent subjects, and would be in demand by all the nations of 
the earth. 

The flying squadron could poise in mid-air over atown and then 
turn loose such a destructive fire with Gatling guns on the doomed 
city below as to compel immediate surrender to the naval arma- 
ment in the upper regions of thesky. Thus the boats could easily 
demolish one city, and then, flying amid the clouds, hover over 
another, and, razing that to the ground, leave it a pile of ruins, 
and, going from city tocity, the dreadful armament could soon lay 
waste a kingdom or devastate an empire. 

But everybody knows that Spain has no such boats, and only 
upon the supposition that they have wings would they be avail- 
able in the prosecution of wars against rebellious subjects who 
have not a single battle ship. What, then, does Spain want with 
a torpedo squadron? What use can she make of torpedo boats in 
this hemisphere? In the language of the greatest of American 
orators, ‘‘They are meant for us. They can be meant for no 
other. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemencry 
_, peace, but there is no peace. The war has actually begun.” 

ese torpedo boats at sea are comparatively harmless, but once 
landed they become formidable engines of destruction. For this 
reason our battle ships ought long ago to have met them on the 
high seas and sunk the last one of them to the bottom of the deep. 
Not to have done so under existing circumstances has b2en crimi- 
nal delay and the crowning summit of human folly. 

It is folly of such monstrous and prodigious size as to be amaz- 
ing. How any man of sound mind would allow those formidable 
engines of destruction which are sent against us with hostile in- 
tent to make a long voyage across the sea without once raising 
his little finger to intercept and destroy them is strange, strange, 
surpassing strange! Sir, if that dreadful squadron is allowed to 
land and more of our battle ships are destroyed, those who are 
responsible will be held to a strict account, and the storm of the 
people’s wrath will burst in pitiless and overwhelming fury on 
their heads. Lest he might lose a dollar in the event of war, the 
money changer eagerly clutches his bags of cankered gold and 
cries, “‘ Peace, peace, peace; peace at all hazards; peace with dis- 
honor; peace at any price!” 

He looks so saintly and seems so divine, butter would not melt 
in his mouth. His hands are so clean they would not stain a lily’s 
cheek, and his soul so pure it would not soil the whitest plume that 
ever adorned a seraph’s wing: But for his unholy greed of ill- 
gotten gain, one would think he was an angel fresh from the court 
of heaven, sent down to earth as minister plenipotentiary and en- 
voy extraordinary of peace at any price. Away, away with that 
base and grovelingidea of peace with dishonor. It is a sentiment 
which is unworthy of a first-class monkey and at which a toad frog 
would turn up his nose. Is not a money changer greater than a 
monkey and more noble than a toad? Mr. Speaker, this Govern- 
ment has truckled to Spain and licked the feet of the money power 
in the vain attempt to negotiate the Spanish-Cuban bond deal 
until we are branded ascowards. This vile epithet is applied to us 


at home and abroad. As showing the red-hot indignation of the 
people and the necessity for an immediate declaration of war, I 
roan a clipping from the Washington Times, March 31, 1898, as 
follows: 
Newport, R. L., Ma 
There is much excitement in Newport to-day over the act 


persons who last night, under cover of darkness, hung Presider 
effigy on an electric pole near the Liberty tree. ' 

down and found it bearing this inscription: “ Willia 
Ne rt citizens.” Law-abiding calinens have demanded 
search for the offenders and have them prosecuted 


“he police ‘ 
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I have also read in the papers that in Colorado the people not 
only hung President McKinley in effigy, but after cutting down 
the dummy, cremated him, and his ashes were scattered to the 
winds. In this state of publicindignation, unless waris declared, 
if our people are to be prosecuted for calling Mr. McKinley a 
coward, indictments will have to be preferred against 70,000,000 of 
people. 

You will have to indict every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, and when Gabriel’s trump shall sound to call men 
to judgment there will be cases still pending in court. Sir, we 
have betaken ourselves to flight and stained the glory of our flag 
with cowardice when confronted with no more formidable a foe 
than poor jittle bankrupt Spain; a second-class, nay, not so much, 
a third-rate power, a nation which for three long years has ut- 
terly failed to suppress Gomez and his little handful of ragged 
followers. In showing the white feather under these humiliating 
circumstances with no greater foe than that bankrupt nation, we 
have achieved the great glory and the imperishable renown of 
being called cowards and made the laughingstock of the world. 
Shame, shame, a blistering and eternal shame! 

I repeat it, sir, am for war. If such a disaster had happened 
to an English vessel or to the cruiser of any nation on earth, 
within forty-eight hours it would have leveled Morro Castile to 
the ground. Sir, I want our Government to give notice to all 
the world, from the burning tropics to the frozen poles, that what- 
ever nation insults our flagand murders American sailors in their 
beds and ushers them before their Maker without time to breathe 
a parting prayer will have showered upon her capital the red-hot 
shot and shell of American artillery and the 10,000 thunders of 
American battle ships. What! Are American citizens no better 
than common curs or wild beasts, that they should be butchered 
to make a Spanish holiday, and shall this great Government do 
no more than if so many dogs had beenslain? ‘Forbid it, heaven! 
Forbid it, Almighty God!” 

If while sleeping peacefully beneath the folds of his country's 
flag the American citizen is to be blown to atoms by dynamite; 
if he is to be butchered like a bull to make a Spanish holiday and 
this great Government shall do no more than if a dog had been 
killed, where is the boasted glory and protection of the American 
flag? He had as well tie a little rag to a stick and let it wave 
above his head as to unfurl that proud banner which hangs above 
the Speaker's chair, for in such a case one would afford as much 
protection as the other. 

Who, sir, would care to be an American, who take pride in his 
country’s flag, or who enlist in our Army and Navy, when it is 
known all over the wide world that the United States permits her 
loyal citizens to be butchered in cold blood like so many wild 
beasts? And yet the Government sits silently by and simply 
raises her hands in holy horror at the awful thought that war would 
hurt the business of the bondholders and the interest of the money 
changers. Oh, Dishonor, Dishonor, then wilt thou have come to 
the United States and perched upon the American flag! Sir, if 
this is the treatment which I and my fellow-men are to receive at 
the hands of this great nation, ‘‘I had rather be adog, and bay the 
moon,” “I had rather bea toad, and live upon the vapour of a dun- 
geon,” than to be an American citizen. 

But, sir, it is a proud distinction to be an American, and the 
lives of the humbiest American citizens who toil in the shop 
or hold the plow handles are more sacred than if they were so 
many dogsor swine. It was Lamartine who said, ‘“‘ Man isa fallen 
angel, carrying about with him pleasant memories of heaven.” 
The poorest man that ever trod the earth has that about him 
which compels my respect, for he bears upon his person, though 
in poverty and rags, the dismantled semblance of the Invisible, 
and stamped upon his brow by unalterable decree is the inde- 
structible and eternal image of God. That image. though dis- 
mantled and defiled, should command respect. Blind is the man 
who sees not in the humblest beggar and vilest tramp that which 
gilds his rags and makes his poverty divine—the blurred linea- 
ments but still ineffaceable image of the great I Am. 

Though our sailors who went down to death were humble men, 
unknown to wealth or fame, this Government should defend them 
and protect their widows and orphans just as if they had been 
United States Senators, Members of Congress, or gifted orators 
with power to command the admiration of the multitude and the 
applause of listening senates. The cries of their widows and or- 
phans ring in our ears, and the pale, cold lips of those dead sail- 
ors, with mute but matchless eloquence, speak to us from the 
grave. LIlove my wife, I love my children, [ love my country, I 
love my fellow-man, and I love the poor, starving Cubans, strug- 
gling for independence and freedom, and when their lives and 
liberties are endangered by a foreign or domestic foe I will raise 
this arm and voice in their defense, so help me Almighty God. 

Sir, if the time has come when the American flag does not pro- 
tect and defend American citizens, soldiers, and sailors butchered 
like wild beasts to make a Spanish holiday, then haul that banner 
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down, for the stains of dishonor will be womens within its folds, 
Take it from the Domeof the Capitol, where it fluttersin the breeze, 
for ‘‘cowards” inscribed upon the stripes will dim the glory of 
all the stars. Hide it, hide it, for the American will blush to own 
it, and the foreigner will scorn it and spit upon it. Drape it in 


mourning, for its brightest hopes are dead and its boasted glo 
—— Furl it, furl it, and never let it wave again, for the God. 
ess of Liberty will weep to see it, and hang her head in shame. 


War Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr, SULLOWAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are told by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House that we are placing increased burdens on the people by 
the terms of this bill. That is true. Any increase of taxation is 
an increase of burden on those who pay the taxes. 

Who of all the taxpayers of this land object to paying his or 
her share of this increased burden? Spain—barbarous, bull- 
fighting Spain—after torturing to death 400,000 human beings in 
Cuba by starvation and otherwise, a large majority of whom were 
women and children, because our people condemned such cruelty, 
turned in fiendish anger and deliberately made war upon us by 
destroying the battle ship Maine and killing 266 men in the service 
of the United States. 

I have ever since contended, and still continue to contend, that 
by that act Spain made war upon our flag, people, and nation, and 
have never doubted that war between this country and Spain was 
inevitable; and 1 have been one of those who believed it was our 
duty to meet Spain with armed forces at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Ihave never had any confidence that diplomacy could accomplish 
anything satisfactory to our ple or produce results that the 
dignity and honor of this nation demanded. 

he only diplomacy that brings desired results, to be used on 
those who would murder you when asleep, is to kill them before 
you sleep. The history of the cruelties and treachery of the Span- 
iards in all the past led me to that conclusion. Others thought 
differently and hoped for an honorable settlement without a re- 
sort toarms. Those matters are now in the past. Time unveiled 
the fact about which men differed. To-day we are at war with 
Spain. 
The fathers, sons, and brothers of our land are ready for the 
fray. Those of my State are anxious to meet their country’s foes. 
They have been first and foremost on most every field where blood 
ran, from Bunker Hill to Appomattox, and no foe with arms in 
his hands has ever set foot on The soil of New Hampshire. In say- 
ing this I have no thought of boasting. The sons of every State 
in this Union are anxious and ready to do their full share to ex- 
pel Spanish power from this hemisphere, 

What is our duty to-day? We have authorized and empowered 
the President of the United States, by force of arms, to drive the 
—— troops from Cuba and her war ships from Cuban waters. 
The President, with alacrity, entered upon the duty that Congress 
authorized him to perform and is to-day using the land and naval 
forces of the United States to accomplish the purpose that Con- 
gress, in response to a deep-seated and almost universal feeling of 
70,000,000 people, demanded. 

Now, he must have the sinews of war, he must have men 
(they are ready and anxious to be first in the field), he must 
have money; and every penny that is necessary to accomplish the 
desired result he must have it at his disposal. To withhold it 
when needed would, to my mind, be criminal and might cost 
thousands of precious lives. It is no time for pettifogging. no 
time to discuss issues that are foreign to the one that confronts 
us. I trust that no one will desire to delay the passage of the bill, 
the sole purpose of which is to provide money for the immediate 
and vigorous prosecution of the war which Spain in fact forced 
upon us, 

This talk about coining silver, about an income tax which the 
Supreme Court has decided unconstitutional, is not patriotic, as I 
view the subject. For one, I propose to vote for measures that 
will produce the dollars that are needed by the President to push 
this war to a speedy, successful, victorious end. 














I believe the bill reported by the committee will produce the 
desired result. I believe a patriotic people will as pay all 
taxes to be imposed by this bill. Armed with men and money, I 
know that President McKinley, who knows what war is, courteous, 
cool, brave, and determined, will make this contest short, sharp, 
and decisive. Let us cease to wrangle in this body over questions 
that might be debatable in time of peace as party politics. Our 
battle ships are speaking in thunder tones from their cannons’ 
mouths in Cuban waters to cruel old Spain the sweet music of 
liberty. 

Lat RO one hesitate to-day and thereby apparently put politics 
above patriotism. War is always expensive; this will be; no one 
can tell how many millions of dollars will be needed, but the 
patriotism of the people will induce them to pay enthusiastically 
every penny, whether it be millions or billions, and it will prove, 
as the expenditures of the last war did, a good investment. That 
was a ree ee It oe wea lifeblood we —— pg = 
the North and a at host of loyal, li -loving sons 0 e 
South. It soaked a Southern soil with blood and billowed the 
North with graves. 

To-day the sons of the South, brave, heroic men, are not less 
glad than we of the North that it resulted as it did, that we are 
one people instead of two nations. : 

The men of the South love the old flag to-day, and will prove 
their devotion to it by acts as well as words; that, costly as it was 
in agonies and money paid, it was not an idle waste of treasure 
and blood. It emancipated a race that numbers many millions 
to-day. Butfor it the price of labor under our ee be regu- 
lated by the sale of men, women, and children at the auction block 
to-day. It paid in many ways. I have no doubt the present war 
will be beneficial to us as a nation and to humanity throughout the 
world. War is God’s remedy for righting great wrongs and de- 
stroying oppressors of mankind. I believe that He has decreed 
that Spain shall cease to oppress and torture our fellow-creatures 

on this hemisphere, and this people are to be used to enforce His 
will, 

I have never regarded this question as a political one in any 
way. All parties in their last national platforms declared that 
Cuba must be free. The Republican party in its platform made 
the following declaration, in no wise ambiguous: 


The Government of Spain, having lost control of Cuba and being unable to 
protect the property and lives of American citizens or to comply with its 
treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United States 
should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give 
independence to the island. 


That resolution was emphasized when the Maine was destroyed 
and 266 of our seamen murdered. In that platform we recognized 
be er of Cuba by saying Spain had lost control of the 
island. 

We are now, by the only “offices” that Spaniards can appre- 
ciate—shot and shell—to give peace to the island. Our people, 
East, West, North, and South, are a unit that it must be done. 

I believed in that declaration when it was adopted, I have every 
day since, and so far as my vote during the formulation of the 
resolutions of Congress on that subject is concerned, it was what 
my judgment dictated to be right, what I believed duty and pa- 
triotism demanded, what, all things considered, was wisest and 
best; I believe that our declaration finally agreed upon, the result 
of a comparison of views, will relieve us and the Cuban patriots 








from all liabilities for the payment of the See —_ 
bonds, to the entof which the revenuesof Cuba were pledged 
by the Spanis vernment. That constituted the basis of differ- 


ence in the minds of men in the House and the Senate as to what 
language should be used. I for one feared that if we went to 
Cuba acknowledging the sovereignty of Spain over that island, 
and wrested the security from Spain, pledged to pay those bonds, 
we should in an international lawsuit be held liable to pay them, 
and that would shoulder the burden upon the patriots of Cuba, a 
burden that I did not intend my vote should make possible. 

Let us not play politics or pass bills that may be open to doubt 
and disappointment in the matter of raising the needed funds. 
Let the President know beyond all —- that ample financial 
means have been provided and are at his disposal. 

Let the world know that we mean business, and have the dol- 
lars to do business with—dollars that will pay 100 cents in all 
ra of the world. We must not experiment with dollars of 

oubtful value or the credit of the nation when men are ready to 
die in upholding its dignity and honor, and 100,000 at this moment 
are in arms for that —— We believe that we have the bravest 
of the brave in arms ay. We will pay them in the best money 
own to man. 
. We go to war with a power that has written the blackest pages 
in the world’s history by its infamous cruelties and savageries to 
men. Spain is outlawed, an enemy of civilization, an oppressor 
whose power as a neighbor of ours must cease to be. e nui- 
oa which -~ > nah aage Sere yo ne Ouba a few miles —— ° 
annually by cri neg in a sense alone 
endangers the health of our citizens, and last year t is estimated 
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os it cost us in business at least $100,000,000. 
s 
om uty to expel the Spaniards from Cuba for sanitary reasons 
alone. 
tions as a Yankee cat. 
comes to our shores, drives our people from their homes, destroys 
- business, and inflicts upon us irreparable loss. 
dividuals, may abate nuisances that are injurious to their busi- 
ness or endanger the health of their subjects. 
Cuba perpetuated such a nuisance, and this people propose to 
abate it. 


Cuba. 
cartridges; shell the Spaniards out of the fortresses where he, 
with his heroic followers, with a few guns (never allowed but two 
cartridges to a man per day), armed mostly with long butcher 
knives, have driven them, and he will give them the most inter- 
esting shooting match they ever attended, more exhilarating than 
the usual amusement by them so much enjoyed, a bull fight. 
**God loves a liberal giver.” 
Sampson and our much loved and admired Bob Evans will give 
them liberally something hotter than is supposed to exist at the 
North Pole, in 
miration of mankind. Spain's policy of subjugation and starva- 
tion in Cuba must end. 


I maintain that, 
of all other surroundings, we are justified, and that it is 


The Spaniard has not as much regard for sanitary condi- 
He breeds yellow fever at Havana, and it 


Nations, like in- 


Spain’s rule in 


It is a survival of the fittest with nations as individuals. Spain, 


savage, barbarous, inhuman, must cease to exercise power on this 
hemisphere, and in ten years from the close of the war the profits 
of our trade with this island will be greater than the cost of the 
war, financially, that may be charged directly to abating the nui- 
sance and expelling the Spanish flag from the Island of Cuba, an 
island that will, when her power and oppression have ceased 
thereon, be one of the healthiest 
a business sense the most desirable for the wealthy in luxury as a 
place of resort, and for the toiler and business man to accumulate 
wealth. Our own Florida as a place of resort will in comparison 
be a Sahara. 


— on earth to reside, and in 


Its people will be overwhelmingly those who have gone there 


from this country, its trade will be ours, its people our kindred, 
and I have no doubt that they will follow the example of the Lone 
Star Texas and desire to become a State of this Union and add an- 
other star to the galaxy now glittering on our flag. 


I do not anticipate that we shall need to send many men to 
Give that grand old liberator, Maximo Gomez, rifles and 


I hope and expect that Captain 
uantity so liberal that it will command the ad- 


In the name of liberty, humanity, and Christian civilization we 


go forth to fight the Spanish fiends; our countrymen are in arms 
to crush them on land and sea. 
provide the financial aid now necessary, and as a nation we appeal 
tothe God of justice to vindicate our action, confident that those 
who live after us will read with pride the history of the struggle 
upon which we have now entered in defense of our honor asa na- 
tion and the liberty of a weak but brave people struggling for 
freedom against as savage and brutal a foe as ever cursed the earth 
and disgraced mankind. 


The bill under consideration will 
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‘ 
HON. JAMES 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to me 

Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: An important period is reached in the prosecution 
of war with Spain. It is no longer a question of hostilities, for 
these have begun. It is a business proposition which now con- 
fronts us. Since war is inaugurated, how are the expenses of it 
to be met? It is well first to inquire what is needed to meet the 
— exigencies. 1am aware that no man can say what may 

thus expended, but reasonably exact estimates can be made, 
The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his argu- 
ment on yesterday in defense of the enormous propositions of the 
bill, estimated the probable expenses of the war at $25,000,000 per 
month, or $300,000,000 per year. Others who are as good author- 
ity as he on the subject, perhaps, say that this is an overestimate. 

A careful comparison of our present condition with that which 
existed during the civil war would indicate that the estimate is 
quite large enough. Then it becomes our duty to provide fora 
sufficient revenue to meet this current expense. If we knew the 
extent of the war, we of course could more readily determine 
what amount should be provided for. No one knows how long 
the war may last, but if waged vigorously, promptly, and deci- 
sively, as all seem to agree it should, when this body meets again 
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t war expenditures, 
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in December on this floor our naval fleet will bein our own peace- 
ful harbors, the army of volunteers will have been mustered out 
and in their quiet homes. The flag of the Cuban Republic will 
be waving over Morro Castle and every fortification in Cuba. 
The reconcentrados who live to that period will be released. Spain 
will have withdrawn from the Gem of the Antilles, and the peo- 
ple of Cuba will indeed be free. What may occur, however, as 
the war progresses, no one can certainly tell. If it is long drawn 
out other complications may arise which will make our condition 
much more serious than it is to-day. It is claimed that every 
patriot having voted for the declaration of war is in honor bound 
to provide the revenue necessary to maintain it. In this I fully 
concur. No individual who has a proper regard for his country 
would hesitate to provide the necessary means to retain its honor 
and integrity and carry the flag of our nation to success. 

The pending bill is placed before us, and gentlemen on that side 
of the Chamber insist that it should be carried through as with 
one voice as a patriotic measure to meet an existing emergency. 
But the enthusiasm of national fervor and zeal should not carry 
us off our feet, but coolly, calmly, and deliberately we should 
take the necessary steps to maintain the dignity and honor of the 
nation. A businesslike statesmanship should pervade this body. 
We should be cautious to lay no burdens on the people that may 
properly be avoided. They should be asked for no tribute that 
need not be paid. 

We are asked in supporting the present bill to levy u the 
next generation a mortgage of $500,000,000 which, it is claimed, 
we can not pay. How carefully and cautiously should we enter 
upon such far-reaching legislation! An already overburdened 
people should not have heavier weights laid upon them unless the 
necessity of the hour demands it; and the love of country which 
prompts us to wage this conflict of war should cause us also to 
safely and thoughtfully and certainly guard every interest of our 
own people. No debt should be fixed upon them if such debt can 
be avoided. 

What is proposed in the pending measure? A revenue feature 
is first presented by which additional tax on beer and tobacco and 
stamp duties on every kind of paper which in any wise represents 
debt, and a tax on telegrams and telephone messages and express 
packages which will, in the aggregate, make a revenue of $100,- 
000,000 per annum. In addition to this, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to be given authority to issue $100,000,000 in interest- 
bearing Treasury notes. And as a further measure, it is proposed 
to issue $500,000,000 in bonds, running from ten to twenty years, 
at the pleasure of the Government. These three items—one the 
revenue measure, the other the Treasury-note feature, the third 
the Government loan—would make a cash income of over $700,- 
000,000. 

Are the present demands commensurate with sucha drain upon 
the people's treasure? If the proposition of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee be correct, this war, if it should last 
twelve months, will not exceed in cost the sum of $300,000,000. 
Then we are to-day, if this bill were to become a law, placing upon 
the people the burden of at least $400,000,000 which is not seeded. 
I am in favor of providing the revenue that is needed now. I am 
opposed to any feature of this bill or any other that may be 
brought before this body which places a debt upon future gener- 
ations which we can by proper measures meet at the present time. 

There is now in the Treasury as available cash, as shown by the 
daily balances in the Treasury, $220,000,000, which, with the one 
hundred million dollars of Treasury notes and the $100,000,000 in 
revenue to be derived from the features of taxation in this bill, would 
make an aggregate of $420,000,000; and yet no contingency which 
may now be foreseen would necessitate the expenditure within 
twelve months of more than $300,000,000 of that sum. If more 
money is needed than that which the revenue features of this, bill 
and the Treasury-note feature provide, how may it be provided 
for without the issuance of bonds, or can such means be provided 
without creating a bonded debt? There is now in the Treasury 
of the United States silver bullion as seigniorage amounting to 
over $42,000,000. This could be easily utilized by coining it into 
money, or by issuing silver certificates based upon it would be 
providing $42,000,000 of revenue. 

There is an important business class which paid quite a large 
portion of the revenue during the late civil war which are not in- 
cluded within the provision of the pending revenue bill. Why 
not restore the tax upon manufactures, which would yield a rev- 
enue of not less than $100,000,000? Why not place upon corpora- 
tions a tax, and by this means have them pay their part of taxation? 
But, better still, why not levy upon the wealth of the country a 
tax commensurate with their income? There is no tax more 
equitable than an incometax. When the individual is prosperous 
and the business or property in his hands cause him profit, he 
shares that profit with the Government; but if business declines 
and he ceases to have profits, he has nothing to pay to the Gov- 
ernment. 


The features of the present bill provide a system of taxation 





Ican every interest of the 
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which bears heavily upon the poor. It is gathered from consun 
tion. It is secured from that class of individuals who must mai 
@ sacrifice to meet it. vo not lay the tribute of war upon those 
who are able to bear it? Under the existing law the Government 
may with its hand take the man away from his family 
when it has not the , it is claimed under the decision of th» 
Supreme Court to which our friends across the aisle refer, to |eyy 
a tax upon the wealth of the country. It wou Bin the widow's 
only son and financial stay; it may take the husband from his wif. 
and dependent children. It may rob these of their only means o/ 
sup but, according to that doctrine, it has not the power to 
cause the millionaire to use his wealth in defense of his country. 
It may take the from their homes to use their wealth—their 
daily toil—in defense of their nation’s honor, but it can not cal] 
the property of the rich to the bar of the country as its tribute to 
maintain their father’s heritage. 

The corporations of the land, made rich and powerful through 
the laws under which they are permitted to live, can ask and <c. 
mand that the Government defend them in their proper rights, 
but the Government is denied the right and declared to be power. 
less to make a successful call upon them to assist the nation in 
the hour of its peril. This I do not believe. The arm of the Goy. 
ernment is strong enough, if used im the right direction, to make 
every element of its power subject to its authority. Itis claimed, 
however, that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
jae an come tax is a violation of the Constitution of the United 

ates. 

Everyone understands the circumstances under which that de- 
cision was made, for nearly one hundred years prior to that time 
such law had been dec. constitutional. It is also true that at 
no time has an income tax to meet the expenses of war been de- 
clared unconstitutional. However much of censure may be 
heaped upon the court which rendered a decision in time of peace 
that such a tax could not be imposed, certainly no one should go 
to the extent of saying that that court would declare such a law 
in time of war as in violation of the principlesof government. A 
manufacturers’ tax similar to that provided | the civil war 
would produce at least $125,000,000 in revenue. It produced in 
1865, $73,318,450.37; in 1866, $127,230,608.66. The manufacturers 
of to-day are more than three times as great in 7 particular 
as were those of 1866, and such a measure now would produce at 
least three times the revenue then produced. 

The income from tax on corporations in 1865 was $8,519,527. 
Such a tax now would easily produce $25,000,000. The personal 
income tax of 1866 produced $60,547,882.48. Such a tax would 
now easily produce a revenue of $125,000,000. The ial taxa- 
tion of various kinds not mentioned in the pending bill which were 
levied in 1866 produced a revenue of $337,212,859.61. If the same 
tribute were laid upon sources of wealth at the present time 
as was laid at that time, it would produce at least ,000,000 of 
revenue within a year, more than twice as much as will be needed 
to meet the exigencies that are u us at the nt time. 

What is the real purpose of this enormous d issue? Is it, 
ene - — the a ea — at all. = = a deliberate, 
premedi crime upon the people, asI see it. It ing out 
the plans of Wall street, which could not have been carried out 
except for the cloak of emergency and patriotism. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, now in New York in conference with the finan- 
ciers, asserted not long since, in an unguarded moment, in a man- 
ner which fully e ns the real a of this bond measure, 
“T am in favor of issuing five hun millions of bonds, so as to 
firmly fix the fare standard upon the people.” 

Since it is plainly seen that revenue can easily be raised by tax- 


ap. 


ation which is we cae Ea carry the Government through this 


crisis, I conclude that promoters of the scheme did not wish 
to raise the money necessary to 
cerned to fix the country a debt which would in part satisfy 
their greed. believe this nation’s greatest foes are within it. 
The man who would unnecessarily burden future generations t 
gratify his own —aeoty in the midstof the nation’s peril is worse 
than a Spaniard. cruelty is more brutal than that of Weyler, 
for with voice in daylight he loudly proclaims his nation’s praise 
and places himself in van of its patriotic leaders, while in the 
shadows of night, behind closed doors, he plans to enrich his cof- 
fers by a system of oppression which will bring misery and sorrow 
upon the masses in future generations. 

It is claimed that the opposition which asserts itself to tle 
pending bill is the result of fanatical conception of Bryanis™; 
that the proposition to coin silver or issue macy ogy if accepted, 
would be yielding to a minority; and yet from day to day the mi- 
nority are urged from patriotic motives to yield their convictions 
for the of the country. As far as I am concerned, I think 
the country is far more important than any party. I am willing 
to go as far as any individual to secure the well-being of\the land 
I love, but I am concerned that this may bedone to protect as best 

le whom I hold dear. 
ce which indicates the feeling of our 


carry on the war, but were con- 


I have a little 
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le on the proposition submitted, that the bonds, if issued, shall 
Be payable incoin. I have an amendment which I propose to sub- 
mit at the va time, asking that the bonds, if issued, shall be 
payable in gold or silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, at the pleasure of 
the Government. To show that such bonds, if i would be 
accepted by Se I will include in my remarks a letter from 
one of my Co ents which explains itself. 


Macon, Mo., April 19, 1898. 
FRIEND Lioyp: Linclose a of enastisio woth equeared i the Quincy 

Jouraal As there isa proba ¥ that the President issne bonds in case 

of war, I conelude it would be a = oe» show that we can raise 

all the money we need, and raise it on a 16 to 1 gold and silver basis, and that 
the people can raise it without calling on England. I believe we can raise 
from two hundred to three hundred d dollars in Macon County. If 
each county in Missouri will do that well, and each silver State do their part, 
it will be a good argument for the double standard. 

— HERBERT DONEGHY. 

Hon. JAMzEs T. Ltorp, Washington, D. C. 

The article to which he referred in the letter is as follows: 
Macon, Mo., April 8, 1898. 
of the Government to raise 

rT. Herbert Doneghy, a prom- 


with ex-Sheriff James W.. 
“To the President of the 


For the purpose of demonstrating the abili 
money direct from the people in case of war, 


inent iy 4 py merchant of this city. a 
out a pe bearing 


White, tition to-da: 

United States: Realizing that country is about to be plun into a war 
with Spain, and that you will need money to carry it om success- 
fully, we agree to su the amount opposite our names for Goy- 
ernment bonds, payable in gold or silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, or their 
equivalent, at the option of the Secretary of War.” The two gentlemen in- 
terviewed the business, professional men, and capitalists. The proposition 
was jumped at with the greatest alacrity, the men ing it being financially 
and thoroughly in earnest. They raised $36,000 inside of two hours. The 


amount su from to $5,000. The list contains twenty-four 
names at _— purpose is to tly increase it next week. Mr. 
Doneghy E confident he can raise $1 on the proposition in the city ina 


short time and $200,000 in the county. 

Macon has a ulation of about 5,000, and the county a popu- 
lation of about 40,000. oe mention = ane aaa a 
disposition to recognize silver may be op the capitalists 
of The country, the rank and file of the people, those with mod- 
erate means, are in full sympathy with such ideas. 

I am willing to support the pending revenue bill, which is full 
of imperfections, which I have not the time to point ont, not- 
withstanding it lays the burden of this taxation upon those least 
able to bear it. I am Si vote for the issuance of $100,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes if t “y shall be made noninterest bear- 
ing and a legal tender for all debts, public and private, as emer- 
gency measures; but I will not vote for an interest-bearing debt 
of $500,000,000, which ee must pay. I will vote for an 
amendment asking for the coinage of the seigniorage now in the 
Treasury. 1 will vote for an amendment = a tax on in- 
comes, which will be — by the minority. I will vote to so 
amend the bill that if ds are issued they shall be paid either in 
gold or silver at the pleasure of the Government, but I can not 
vote for the bill presented by the committee. 

The majority may charge the minority with lack of patriotism, 
with being oggers and tramp politicians, as they have done 
heretofore, if they oppose the bill in its entirety; but this will not 
deter me nor the party with which I am connected from register- 
ing our votes against it. I have been in favor of peace with 
honor, but I eved that humanity demanded that we should 
relieve the starving in Cuba; that we should avenge the death of 
our seamen in Havana Harbor by firm and determined resolu- 
tions. This has been done, and now I am concerned to uphold 
our Army and Navy and bring to successful issue the conflict now 
waging with the cruel and barbarous Spaniards, but while fight- 
ing that battle I shall manifest the same vigilance to protect the 
Treasury and save the nation from foes within as in times of peace. 


War Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WINFIELD S. KERR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide waysand means to meet war expenditures. 





Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The time for a ent has gone by, the de- 
mand for action isimperative. With war upon us, there is no time 
for the political discussion of constitutional law. War repe 
Constitutional limitations and stern necessi es the rule. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Dine.ry] sta e whole case when 
1e said that a lawsuit would not furnish the sinews of battle. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY elucidated ele- 
mentary principles of law with gréat ora and rhetorical 
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effect. In connection with his argument upon the constitution- 


ality of an income tax he elaborated with some apenas of strength 


and vitality the proposition that crops severed from the ground 
become personal property, and that rents paid in the coin of the 
realm become personalty. I may have missed the gentleman’s 
point, but from the general tenor and effect of the discourse I im- 
agined that it was his belief that these two propositions of law 
were unknown to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

With fleets in motion and armies marshaling, political debate is 
out of order. Our banner is the Stars and Stripes, our battle cry 
**On to Cuba,” our cause “ humanity,” and the man who seeks to 
raise any other banner or to enlist in any other cause will receive, 
as he will deserve, the condemnation of a just people, a people 
who are willing to confront and suffer the horrors of war that a 
Latin race, akin to us only as humanity is akin, but alien to us in 
blood and language and religion, should take its place as a free 
community in the Western Hemisphere and float the flag of inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

Let us strike heath in this great cause and not unclasp them 
until the last vestige of Spanish rule and Spanish cruelty and in- 
humanity be driven beyondthesea. The Spanish reignin America 
from Pizarro to Weyler was cruelty unspeakable. It devastated 
and destroyed with fire and starvation and torture; ‘it had the 
pirate’s lust for plunder and the tiger’s thirst for blood.” 

Cuba a to the Western World, and its institutions and 
government should be in harmony with the institutions and gov- 
ernments of this hemisphere. Slowly but surely through the 
o— have these continents and their islands achieved and estab- 

ished and maintained free governments. From British Columbia 
to Cape Horn the flag of republican governments reminded the 
Cubans that they were destined to be free, but their emancipa- 
tion was delayed, and made heavy and galling on their limbs the 
chains of an inhuman despotism. 

War is always cruel, but between nations inspired by the senti- 
ments of humanity it is waged between men and not against women 
and children. Its instruments are the sword and shot and not 
starvation and the dungeon. In the wars for Cuban liberty every 
torture under which poor humanity could suffer has been inflicted. 
The island, under its beautifal verdure, is a mighty sepulcher, in 
which lie the victims of Spanish warfare. If all the drops that 
lave its shores were tears they would not express the pity for the 
women and children who have starved to death. If all its soil 
were gold it would not pay for the blood shed in maintaining 
Spanish sovereignty. 

For nearly three years we maintained the strictest neutrality, 
We saw our trade with Cuba substantially destroyed without 
complaint. We expended of the public funds large sums in main- 
taining an attitude of impartiality between the belligerents. We 
endeavored to secure the release of our citizens held in prison 
through the inoffensive instrumentalities of diplomacy. For 
weeks we listened unheeding to the cries of the aged and the weak 
and the innocent for bread. Theskeleton hands of the women 
and children stretched out to us were then filled with food. Then 
the mighty voice of the nation spoke the decree which for months 
the hearts of the people had been formulating, “Cuba must be 
free!” And the President, desiring peace with honor. but war if 
need be, entered the decree and sent the Navy and the Army to 
execute it. 

We must stand by him as he has so patriotically stood by his 
country in every position. We must stand by the Army and 
Navy as they go out upon the land and the sea. Onr soldiers will 
go forth with the commission of the country and not the commis- 
sion of a party, and the man or party who seeks political advan- 
tage out of this venture will meet disappointment. A man or 
party, to receive the commendation of the country in this crisis, 
must support the President and the Army and Navy. Upon this 
line I vote for this, the first measure which lays an additional 
burden of taxation on the people. For these reasons I vote to 
add to the public debt, and from this time until victory is won, 
as it will be, I shall vote for men and ships and money in what- 
ever number and amount may be necessary. 

This is not a war of the Administration, nor of a party or fac- 
tion of a party, nor of intrigue, but it was declared because the 
yoo demanded it as a duty we owed to the struggling and suf- 

ering people of Cuba. The people demanded it because Spain de- 
stroyed the Maine and assassinated 266 of our brave sailors. They 
demand this war to stop a war, waged in sight of our shores, so 
brutal and barbarous as to disgrace humanity. 

In the court of conscience there can be no question of justifica- 
tion. It isa just war; it is a disinterested war; it is not for con- 
quest or domain. We extend a helping hand to the poor and 
0 without hope or expectation or desire for reward. 

ith its cost of treasure and blood there will be compensation. 
The last remnant of sectional animosity will disappear, the blue 
the gray will march in solid phalanx under Miles or W HEE! 
or Lee to 4 common victory, and forever after, under the locked 
ds and the cr swords of a common cause, will the sons 
6 North and South live in péace. 
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To Hon. WILLIAM McKINLEY 


together into battle under Old Glory, 
Doodle” and * Dixie,” and the fur will fly and t 


Revenue Bill. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., April 19, 1898. 


Washington, D. C. 

Tennessee awaits your call for volunteers. The blue and gray will march 
keeping step to music of ‘* Yankeo 
che earth will tremble. 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
Governor of Tennessee. 
SPEECH 
OFr 
Fy 7 Ay i ‘ 
JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr, GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The wires between Washington and Tennessee 
are kept hot telling me of the patriotic enthusiasm that is stirring 
Tennesseeans to warlike fervor. Her governor wired the President 
only a few days ago that a hundred thousand Tennesseeans stood 
ready and eagar to march upon Cuba to the inspiring music of 
‘* Yankee Doodle” and “‘ Dixie.” The women and the children have 
caught the fever, and when the trains bear the sons of the once 
hated Yankees through our botders, the depots are crowded with 
mothers and maidens to cheer the Yankee soldier boys and crown 
them with flowers. Verily, the period of sectional hate has van- 
ished and bitterness has been swallowed up in loyal and loving 
devotion to the flag of our common country. 

Patriotism is not a new sentiment with Tennesseans, Mr. 
Speaker. The inspiration is inbred and antedates the existence 
of the State itself when it moved John Sevier to march his valiant 
mountaincers to Kings Mountain, and by that brilliant victory, 
achieved when the fortunes of the colonies ebbed Low, turned the 
tide of the Revolution. And it has grown and multiplied and 
flowered with all the years of the past until it is a religion with 
her people. 

Jackson’s invincible frontiersmen at the Horseshoe and at Nicka- 
jack were moved to brilliant feats of daring by it,and it prompted 
that invincible hero to declare war against Spain and fight it to tri- 
umph in a day, and then report for orders to doit. It nerved the 
hearts of the unterrified riflemen at New Orleans when they put to 
roate and decimation the panoplied legions of Pakenham, destined 
soon toattest theirown bravery at Waterloo and thus make more 
brilliant the valor that conquered them. 

It was the all-pervading spirit of patriotism that led Tennesse- 
ans to volunteer with such insistence and in such numbers for the 
Mexican war that Mr. Secretary of War Marcy was constrained 
to protest with indignation to the governor of Tennessee against 
the greedy attempt of Tennesseans to do all the fighting in that 
war and give the other States no chance! 

It was brilliantly proclaimed in deeds upon a hundred battle- 
fields in our own civil war, when Tennessee furnished to each side 
enough soldiers to have conquered Spain. They are there to-day, 
the sons of the old heroes, and they are reaching out their han 
for guns and eager for the fray. They do not stop to inquire 
whose war this is. They despise the sentiment uttered on this 
floor the other day by the veteran partisan from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] and his colleague [Mr. TAYLER] to-day when they say that 
this is a war of the Republican party. They despise with equal 
abhorrence the petty sentiment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. ApAms] who said upon this floor on May 20, 1897, that 
the Republican party was going to attend to this Cuban matter 
without the aid of the Democrats, ‘‘in our own time and in our 
own way.” 

Tennesseans in this great emergency, when the country calls 
for patriots, lift their eyes toward the flag that floats above us all 
and away above the low and despicable plane upon which rests the 
sordid sentiment that animates the Republican party, as it grovels 
and floundersin the partisan mire and grabs after pecuniary gain 
for its greedy friends. 

I holt in my hand a letter, which I will ask to print, and not 
take time to read, from one of the leading Republicans and ex- 
Confederate soldiers of Tennessee, protesting against the sectional 
greed that animates that party aa the Administration in award- 
ing all the paying contracts north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
The letter reads as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 26, 1898, 
Dear Srr: No section of the Union ig more loyal $0 the nited $ 
Government to-day than the South, ahd eerily Toy ‘aye 
e U! i 


Satie cnd horrts of Nhe Tonnessthsh a if any Bch 


your at 


the border States, all of them, 
supply wagons, 
Army requires. Now, why is it that Sou 
tract to supply these articles 

articles being eee by a Southern man, or froma Southern State. Nasb- 
ville could sup 


Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 
and splendid floa 


marines. Gentlemen vaunt with their tongues t 
ism that animates the Republican party, and with lofty 
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rv mt needs them and will accept them, 30,000 Tennesseans 
ana ebr $0 £0 to Cuba within thirty days, to serve three years or until wd 
Ww. th 
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calied on the several States of the South for their 


The Government nag s 
Sate a Aes pat want woud eall ag 000 yom one t es is not a 
willingly n e 
He ty its 3 eir quota. Yes, the are anxious . tee 
60) 


f ors than emanded. Now; being the case, I wish to cal] 
Th faperation, the rend for the troops, the headquart 
e of operation, the rendezvous for the © headquarters f 
Raliestion ot the Army will be and is inthe South. The 2 rs will 


Idie 
be transported to Cuba from New Orlea Peassecie, Tampa, ape Key West. 


jbama, and 
dition we could 
bacon, and beef that the 
rn people can not get the con- 
? I have yet to hear of any of these different 


The Southern country, and ar Tennessee, Kentu 
ve coal to sell, and in 
harness, and all the flour, corn, 


y all the flour needed, and could supply it much cheaper 

(being nearer the headquarters or place of mobilization of the Army) than 

e have located here several very large 

mills, each with capacity of more than 1,000 aarels per 
s. 


cay, and there are located at other points in Tennessee 
write 


to call your attention to this matter, and believe as a member of 
Congress you ought to call the attention of the authorities to the subject and 
endeavor to correct the ust discrimination being made in favor of the 
North and against the South in the matter, and have the poverampent to 
make some of their contracts with Southern people and get the supplies fur- 
nished from the South and by Southern people. I have no personal interest 
in this matter, but call your attention to it; believing it an act of justice and 
fairness to our section (the South) that it should receive your attention and 
through you be brought to the attention of the Government. 


ours, truly, 
J. W. BAKER. 
Hon. J. W. GATNEs, 


Washington, D. C. 


Tennesseans are not in this war after the filthy stuff. They are 
after the Spaniards, and they would resent the insults to our flag 
and punish with a terrible vengeance the a murder of our 

e lofty patriot- 
imperti- 
nence lay claim to all the virtues that belong to patriots while 
their Administration is prostituting a holy occasion to greed. 

Tennesseans can overlook even that, Mr. Speaker, when danger 
threatens; and I am here, a servant of that people, to vote the 
Administration the last dollar it needs for war, but not a cent 
further to reward the vultures that are sores about the con- 
tract rooms and waiting upon Republican legislation for oppor- 
tunities to rob the people. I am not here to upbraid you to-day 
even for that. You will hear from us on that score when the 
Spaniards are attended to; but I thank God that I find it in my 
heart now, and I believe my people share the sentiment, to sink 
all other considerations and subordinate all other interests to the 
greater glory of achieving victory over our common enemy. 

We can forgive, in the presence of the enemy, the petty spite- 
fulness and sordid sectional favoritism that shuts the South out 
from all participation in the fat contracts that grow out of the 
times. It is given out already that the sons of the hot zone in 
Dixie should bear the brunt of this war because they are fitted 
for the climatic conditions best; and I now make the prophecy 
that, in spite of your vaunts, when this war shall have been 
fought to victory it will be found that Southern men did the 
fighting while the East plucked the Government. 

Tennesseans and Southrons ask no higher privilege and pay 
for their patriotism in these momentous times than to be given 
guns and assigned to the front rank. Two million Southrons can 
muster in a week, ready and shouting for the fray, while their 
greedy countrymen in the land of trusts are gloating over fat jobs 
and growing rich off the Government and speculating in blood. 


But I warn you, Mr. ae and your party that a day of 
e 


atonement will come. will meet you at Phillipi when the 
enemy’s galleys have been sunk. We are ready now loyally and 
liberally to hold up the hands of our President, although we had 
to worry mightily to get them up, but I swear to you that you 
shall not with my consent make this war necessity a pretext for 
fastening more gold bonds on the people. Why not issue green- 
backs? Greenbacks did more than a million men to whip the civil 
war, and the country never pros as it did with greenbacks 
after the war. They were mighty in war and mighty in peace. 
Why not utilize them now, when another great emergency comes 
= — they - yes naam met ba ged i 

r. Speaker, I despise and spit upon the sordid, partisan senti- 
ment that would seize upon the necessities that grow out of the 
hour of danger to further rob the people who are to fight the bat- 
tles of the country. Ah, but you , these are coin bonds. You 
sing a siren song now, but I have to go back only six weeks to 
find your sg ished leader [Mr. DINGLEY] upon this floor de- 


—s that the coin obligations of the Government were 
mora y payable in gold, and the fuming statesman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. DaLzELL] hurling anathemas and fulminations at 


a resolution declaring that ‘‘coin” meant either gold or silver. 
When war is over and these bonds are due, I dare you here 
and now to say you will not then claim that coin here means gold 
ne. 


s for me, while my people are boiling with patriotic fervor 
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and are willing to overlook in the hour of danger the sordid and 
narrow and grasping policy of the Republican party, that has no 
higher motive than money grabbing and no holier emotion than 
greed, they bid me spend my last breath protesting against the 
groveling and grasping policy that would prostitute the grave 
necessities of this solemn hour to such mean ends. 

I am ready to stand by the Administration with all my strength 
and power, even while it is more busy with contracts for its pets 
than it is with the Spaniards, but I decline to surrender my self- 
respect and bend the knee to avarice and greed and partisan lit- 
tleness and consent to driving another nail in silver’s coffin. The 
times donot demand it. Ideclineto support with my vote another 
colossal grab of the rich sharks that are hovering about the ship of 
state waiting for the Republican party to push jobs overb for 
their capacious and insatiate maws. ‘ Z 

I speak for Tennessee, and the whole South will indorse it, that 
we are ready to fight the country’s battles and loyally and freely 
uphold the Administration in all its patriotic purposes; but I 
protest in the name of that patriotism and in the name of the 
national honor against the sordid attempt to dragoon Congress, 
under the stress of the times and in the stolen guise of patriotism, 
to serve the bondholders and boodlers instead of the country; and 
I warn you here‘and now that while we are forced to abide any- 
thing you do now, there will come a time when we will put you 
to shame before the American people, and they will visit a mighty 
wrath upon you for stooping by the wayside and prostituting a 
great cause to the mean and contemptible purpose of individual 
and sectional greediness. The South joins hands with the West 
for patriotism and country, and both are ready to join hands with 
you when you do it for loyalty instead of gain. [Applause.] 
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Now, in view of these facts, after the Government has sold all its bonds for 
gold, * * *. (Mr. DincLey, House, January 31, 1898, against Teller resolu- 
tion, CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, volume 31, page 1382.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1398. 


DeAR Sir: In a conversation with you this morning you stated that “our 
war bonds were not paid for in gold but in greenbacks, which at one time 
fell as low as 49 cents.*’ Will you please write me a letter to this effect at an 
early date, with any explanations, of course, that you desire, and oblige. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
JNO. W. GAINES, M. C. 
Hon. Jonn SHERMAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, February 7, 1898. 


DeAR Str: Your note of this date is received. You ask me whether, dur- 
ing our civil war, the bonds of the United States were paid for in United 
States notes, commonly called greenbacks. 

During our entire civil war we received United States notes in payment 
for bonds. The interest on the bonds was paid in coin, and to enable the 
Treasury to do this the duties on imports were made payable in coin. 


Very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 
Hon. Joun W. GAINES. 


During the war a premess would purchase an equal amount of bonds of 
any character offered on the market. It paid at par for the five-twenties, 
the ten-forties, and the seven-thirties. It is now less valuable than these 
bonds only because it is dishonored paper, which, though due, is not paid, 
and is valuable only as forced currency, which we compel our citizens to 
take in payment of their debts, but refuse to take it for our own bonds ex- 
cept atadiscount. We give the bond the benefit of the improving credit of 
e country, but deny it to the note.—Senator Sherman, Senate, January 27, 
869. 


LOST NOTHING BY GREENBACKS. 


The effect of the legal-tender act was undoubtedly to depreciate our notes, 
but the process was very slow and gradual. For more thana year it scarcely 
operated as a depreciation, and du ng all that time the capital paid off by 
depreciated notes was invested in bonds, bank stocks, ,and manufac- 
turing pursuits created by the war, which yielded as much in gold as the 
capitel produced before the war. Capital lost nothing by the war, even when 
paid in greenbacks, for the demand for capital during the war made ample 
amends for loss by the depreciation in greenbacks.—Senator Sherman, Sen- 


ate, January 27, 1860. 

' “Honest John Sherman” as early as 1876 proposed to coin silver dollars at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, and with them to redeem and cancel our greenbacks. In 
discussin the bill which proposed todo this, April 11, 1876, Mr. Sherman said: 

But the vital question presented ee amendments by the committee 
is the restoration of the silver dollar. y restore the silver dollar when it 
{s now so depreciated by the events that [ have named? Well, sir, the an- 
wer is that we have a ee amount, some $400,000,000, of United States notes 
which now are a legal tender for all Pe the time has arrived when 
we can reGeem them all with the old d of the United States. 

We do not create a dollar, we simply provide for its issuance. The law 
shown you, up to 1872, that this old silver dollar should be ten- 
dered for the payment of all 
sliver dollar was worth 

Tom 


a le until 1873, and, in strict law, ht be to its former 
position as a standard of value without a violation of the legal con 
tween the United States and the bondholders.” 
A Mr. in 1878, while he was Secre’ Zecagery, old 
e deems it to state that in the meantime, in exe- 
cution of the law as it now he feel it to be his duty to redeem all 
United States presen’ and after January 1 next at the office of 
{bs assistant treasurer of the United States. in sums not less than $50, in 
ther gold or silver coin, as desired by the holder, but reserves the legal op- 
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demands on the Treasury, except where coin is demanded on coin liabilities.’ 


lars intended are coin dollars of the United States. _ 
engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coined dollar of 
the United States, a certain quantity in weight and fineness of gold or silver, 
authenticated by the stamp of the Government. 
Su 


tion of the Government; and to pay out United States notes for all other 


, 


United States notes are an engagement to pay dollars, and that the dol 
The dollar note is an 


(7 Wall, 26 (1868), Bank vs. 
rvisors, Chase, ©. J.) . 
he United States Supreme Court, in the case of Knox vs. Lee (12 Wallace, 
e 530), Justice Strong delivering the opinion of the court, says: ‘If now, 
our decision, it be established that these debts and obligations can be dis- 


charged only by gold coin, if, contrary to the expectations of all parties, 
legal-tender notes are rendered unavailable, the Government has become an 


instrument of the grossest injustice, all debtors are loaded with an obligation 
it was never contemplated they should assume, a large percentage is added 
to every debt, and such must become the demand for gold to satisfy con- 
tracts that ruinous sacrifices, general distress, and bankruptcy may be ex- 
pected. These consequences are too obvious to admit of question.” 

Justice Bardley, in his concurring opinion, adds: ** The heart of the nation 
must not be crushed out. The people must be aided to pay their debts and 
meet their obligations. The debtor interest of the country represents its 
bone and sinew and must be encouraged to pursue its avocations. If relief 
were not afforded, universal bankruptcy would ensue, and industry would 
be stopped, and Government would be paralyzed in the paralysis of the 
people. * * * 

“ But the creditor interest will lose some of its gold. Is gold the one thing 
needful? Is it worse for the creditor to lose a little by depreciation than 
everything by the bankruptcy of his debtor? Nay, is it worse than to lose 
everything by the subversion of the Government? This well-known decision 
having been affirmed and reaffirmed by the highest judicial tribunal of our 
nation, it would seem to indicate a spirit of anarchy or disloyalty to insinu- 
ate that it inculcates lax ideas of business integrity or fails to measure up to 
the highest standard of national honor."’ 


Contested-Election Case. 


We are, therefore, of the opinion * * * that the courts below were 
not justified in holding that Ward was properly nominated, as it is mani- 
fest * * * a majority of the properly elected Congressional delegates of 
the Sixteenth district voted for the nomination of Fairchild. (Ward vs. 
Fairchild, 151 N. Y.) 

Among the rights of duly qualified electors isthe right to vote for a candi- 
date who has been selected by their accredited delegates, and when this priv- 
ilege is denied to them their right thereto is defeated. Thedenial to Emmet 
of a place upon the ticket is a denial not alone of a clear right possessed by 
him, but is for all practical purposes a denial of-the right of the electors to 
vote for him. This right has been denied by the interposition of technical 
objections and by sharp practice in withholding from entry the order made 
by the court below. (Ennis vs. Emmet, Hatch, J., 9 App. Div., Sup. Ct., 246.) 


SPBEEOH 


or 
T . T Th 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
InN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 11, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That Ben L. Fairchild was not elected tothe Fifty-fifth Congress 
from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is not entitled to 
a seat therein. 

“ Resolved, That William L. Ward was elected to the Fifty-fifth Congress 
from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is entitled toa 
seat therein "— 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have laboriously tried to get at the right in this 
contest. It is indeed fortunate that on this occasion we can come 
and look at the facts in this case without having our judgments 
swayed by any shadow of political bias, this being a contest be- 
tween two Republicans. They are residentsof New York. This 
contest involves the construction of a State law, and presents an 
issue which this House on this opportune occasion can settle for 
all time to come. I say it is fortunate that we have here a non- 
partisan case, for we are called upon to settle a vital question in 
the construction of an important law of a great State. Many of 
the States have adopted statutes identical with this. The ques- 
tions involved here are living issues, upon which depends the sta- 
bility of future Congressional elections throughout the Union. 
This is a dangerous law if not properly and vigorously enforced. 

Now, if the House will indulge me for a while, I will undertake 
to explain by this diagram, which is a copy of the official ballot 
used in this election, November 3, 1896. 

{ree diagram see next page. ] 

t shows the various tickets and the mode of marking them, 
The directions—the law—for using this ticket are printed at the 
top in bold type, and must be strictly followed to be effective. 
The official ot is 19% inches wide and 22} inches long. The 
ee ee column, the first one, contains 50 names as 
candidates, ard’s being fourth fromthe bottom. The law allows 
each voter five minutes to get his ticket, deposit it, and leave the 
voting place, The law recognizes political parties as such, party 
nominees as such, independent candidates as such, party conven- 
tions as such, and party organizations as such. They are each, 
— the law, given certain several legal rights on this official 

ot. 
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The law said, in substance, to the Republican party: ‘“* Nominate 
your candidate for Congress and the law will cause to be 

the official ballot with his name printed legally and correctly 
thereon, as your nominee, under the eagle emblem, in the Repub- 
lican party nominee column, to which you are as a party legally 
entitled. ‘No other name for Congress but his will be printed in 
this column. You can rely on that.” 

The law says thesame thing, of course, to the Democratic party, 
the National Democratic party, the Prohibitionist party, to the So- 
cialist party, to the Independent Republican party, and to thein- 
dependent candidate, and in addition leaves, as you see, a “‘ blank 
column,” the eighth one, where you can write the name of any 
— you desire to vote for for any of these offices whose name 

s not already “printed” on this baliot. The directions in this 
“blank column” and the law say so. This answers a question 
propounded during the discussion a few moments ago as to the 
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right to write a name on the ticket when that name is not 
“printed” on the ticket. As stated, if the name is already 
“printed” on the ticket, you must vote it as ‘“‘printed.” You 
can not write it elsewhere and do so. 


Mr. CLAYTON. In this case Mr. Ward’s name was here [it- 
dica on the di in the nominee column? 
Mr. GAINES. 


@S, sir. 

Mr, CLAYTON. This is the Republican ticket (the first col- 
umn). Now, the law says, here is your emblem (the eagle), you 
cas — your cross under that emblem and vote for entire 

cket. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. And that must be done in that way 
only to do so. 

r. CLAYTON. When you have done that, you have voted 
for the entire Republican ticket all the way down. 
Mr. GAINES. Certainly. You vote the straight Republican 
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ticket, which consists of the legal nominees of the Republican 


Pe ieee But you can also mark a name in this “blank 
column” and that becomes a of your legal vote. : 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly, if not already ‘‘ printed” on the ticket 
elsewhere. The law says to the legal voters of New York that 
when you make that mark in the circle you vote for the names 
underneath it here—that is to say, oe vote for the “straight 
ticket,” which in law means the reg nominees of the Repub- 
lican party. The same rule applies with reference to the Demo- 
cratic and other party nominees. Now, Ward was not the | 
or regular nominee of his party—Fairchild was. They made 
ballot lie on its face. They perpetrated a fraud on the Germans, 
foreigners, illiterate voters generally, who could not read the 
English language or write it, in this way—because when they came 
to mark this Republican straight ticket they had a right to under- 
stand and to believe that under that party emblem, the “eagle,” 
were printed all of the legal nominees of the Republican , and 
none other. That emblem said so. The law said so. courts 
so construe this law. 

You im . then, on the ignorant electors and party voters, 
who relied on the maj of the law and the sincerity and honesty 
of the administrators of the law, by saying, ‘‘ Here are the legal 
and regular nominees of the Republican party in this column,” 
when that column did not contain such nominees. 

A Memper. Who was the nominee? 

Mr. GAINES. =e. Mr. Fairchild, but whose name was put 
over herein thisseventh column, or ‘‘ Independent column,” not by 
his own volition, but under the statute and by order of the secre- 
tary of state, as the courts of New York unanimously held in 
151 New York Reports. By the fraudulent action of Ward’s 
counsel the officers of the law were forced to give Fairchild this 

lace in the ‘* Independent column” on this ticket, which placed 

im at a great ee His name should have been on the 
regular ticket in this, the first column. 

Mr. SHANNON. Is it not true that Mr. Fairchild’s name ap- 
pears in the “‘independent nominations” column simply under 
the operation of the law? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes, sir; and the court of appeals, in 151 New 
York, so held. 

Mr. SHANNON. Is it not also true that Mr. Fairchild ex- 
pressly declared that he did not wish his name to be entered there, 
and that it was entered there simply to conform with the law? 

Mr. GAINES. Thatiscorrect. And he desired only to get his 
name properly on the ticket, where it belongs, as the regular nomi- 
nee = the Republican party, but Ward’s lawyers wrongfully pre- 
vented it. 

A Memser. Isit not true, as a matter of fact, that when a man 
wants to vote the entire party ticket, such as you are indicating 
here, all he needs to do is to mark in the space indicated on the 
proper ticket? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes, sir; and the law says he can not do it any 
other way. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, if he voted for Fairchild, he would have 
to cross out the name of every other one on the face of the ticket, 
and then make a mark opposite the name of Mr. Fairchild on the 
independent ticket. 

Mr. ODELL. Oh, no; that is not the law. 

Mr. GAINES. Hewould make the mark here in the circle above 
rae name in the seventh column if he desired to vote for 

airchiid, 

Mr. CLAYTON. But the “straight” ticket is marked at the 


top. 

Nir. GAINES. Yes, that is a “straight” ticket. 

Mr. BELFORD. Can you deny, as a matter of fact, that to put 
& cross mark in that ge at the top and a cross mark before the 
name of Mr. Fairchild, would mean a vote for the whole Repub- 
ene Canes except Mr. Ward, and would be a vote for Mr. Fair- 
child? 

Mr. GAINES. I have already stated—— 

_Mr. BELFORD. Because if so, you do not know the law of 

New York. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh,I think Ido. It would be, as I have already 
— a vote for Mr. Fairchild. That is exactly what I said in 

8 . 


Mr. 
verse, 
_ Mr, POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that something 
is going on down in front [members had gathered around Mr. 
Gatvgs], but we are unable to hear it. We should like to hear 
what is being said. 

The SP protempore. The gentleman's point of order is 


well taken. lg enh ah me dig % 
aker, the law says whenever you 


Mr. GAINES. Now, Mr. 
Gesire to vote the ‘straight ” ublican ticket, you make your 
ballot box; but the 


mark in that circle, and put the ballot in the 
law says that only the names of the regular or legal nominees of 


I understood the gentleman to state just the re- 
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the Republican party shall be printed in this column. In other 
words, as the report of the majority says, ‘‘no other person’s 
name (than the regular nominee of the Republican party) can 
1 y appearinthiscolumn.” Yet the majority of the committee 
did not take the pains to find whether Ward was the nominee or 
not—inother words, whether his name was ‘‘ legally "in this column 
or not—but said, substantially, ‘‘ His name was printed there, was 
in there, and the voters put the ballot in the ballot box, and that is 
the end of it.” They find, first, that it isunlawful to put anybody's 
name in this Republican party column but the name of the regu- 
lar nominee, and then jump over the fact that Ward was not the 

nominee, and in face of the further fact that Fairchild 
was nominated by the regular Congressional machinery of this 
district. 

The secretary of state so found and held before the election that 
Fairchild was the regular nominee, which decree the court of ap- 
peals, in 151 New York, affirmed unanimously in January, 1897. 

These same conclusions and findings had already been ascer- 
tained by the Republican State committee and the Republican 
State convention of New York,and before the election and in con- 
test between delegates appointed by the Ward convention machin- 

and the Fairchild convention machinery. 

e same question was raised in the Third judicial district Re- 
publican convention and decided unanimously in favor of the 
regularity of the Fairchild convention machinery and the dele- 
gates appointed by that machinery. 

On the 14th of October Ward went off to the third judicial depart- 
ment of the supreme court of New York, contrary tothe statute, 
and sued out a writ of mandamus before Justice Edwards, a 
member of the supreme court, elected and sitting in and for that 
district, and compelled the secretary of state to put his (Ward’s) 
name in the regular party column and put Fairchild’s name out 
of that column. The lawis that these cases must be filed and 
tried where suit arises and the election is to be held. The stat- 
ute says this, and the court of appeals so held in the Fairchild’s 
case (151 N. Y.). Fairchild appeared before Justice Edwards of 
this circuit and immediately protested against the jurisdiction of 
the court. His motion was overruled. 

This appearance was not a surrender to the jurisdiction, and 
the court could rip up the rights wrongfully granted under this 
void order and reimstate them. This is well settled. (12 Wall., 
130; 11 Wall., 414.) 

I will not take up time to read the opinion of the court of ap- 

s of New York, which was unanimous in favor of Fairchild, 
and holds that Justice Edwards did not have jurisdiction to try 
this case. 

Mr. SHANNON. That his order was a void order? 

Mr. GAINES. That it was a void order and that Fairchild 
was the regular nominee and that Ward was not the regular 
nominee. 

Now, I will not only cite that but another case in point—the 
Emmet case (150 N. Y.). That was filed in the Second judicial 
district where the Fairchild-Ward case should have been filed 
under the statute and the opinion of the court of appeals. 

What did they hold in the Emmet case? The county clerk had 
held that Emmet was the regular nominee. Who was Emmet? 
Emmet was nominated by the Fairchild convention machinery 
assembly delegates for a seat in the New York legislature, while 
Ennis was nominated for the same place by the Ward convention 
machinery. Ennis, by Henderson, his attorney (who is now 
Ward's attorney), filed a mandamus against the county clerk be- 
fore Judge Dykeman, a supreme court judge of that (second) dis- 
trict. Justice Dykeman held that Ennis was the regular nomi- 
nee. The supreme court (then in session) affirmed this decision 
October 27; but when they got the case to the court of appeals, 
October 28, that court, October 29, reversed the case, asieuniel it 
to the supreme court, and that (supreme) court then held that 

Emmet was the regular nominee. 

Thus the supreme court in this case before the election held that 
the same convention which nominated the Fairchild delegates was 
the regular or legal convention, because that convention was the 
one that nominated Emmet for the legislature, held regular in 
this case. 

After Mr. Edwards had swept Fairchild’s name off the ticket as 
the aguas Republican nominee, then he wanted to get his name 
entirely off the official ballot and out of the ‘‘ Independent col- 
umn,” which you see here, column No. 7. 

What and how did Ward do to accomplish this? He did not go 
into the Third Judicial Department, but he filed his suit right there 
at home, in the Second Judicial District, where he could get speedy 
action and relief under the statutes (151 N. Y.). Hedid not go 
before Justice Edwards, in the Third judicial district, because he 
wanted swift action and relief. He did not perpetrate a frand 
upon Fairchild there, because the frand would recoil on him. 
he filed his own lawsuit right in the circuit cqurt, where he 
wanted to get Fairchild’s name off the ticket in time before the 
election; but the court held that under the statute Fairchild’s 
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name had to go on the ticket in the independent column (151 


) 

Me NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
statement and ask him a question?—because I do not understand. 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. AsI understand it, the holder of the seat 
was not nominated, but was voted for. 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; as explained. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. And Mr. Fairchild, the contestant, was 
nominated, but not voted for? 

Mr. GAINES. He was voted for by some. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Therefore, there being no person here who 
was both nominated and elected, why is not the seat vacant? 

Mr. GAINES. A great many think that way, and, gentlemen, 
I will give you my sacred word of honor as an American citizen 
that I have tried to do my whole duty in this case, for a great 
State, a great court, and a great law, in a great cause, to do what? 
To clean up the rottenness that characterizes some of the ballot 
boxes of the East, and now some of you gentlemen who want to 
clean up some of the ballot boxes in the South and West, do 
the clean thing all the way along and make it national—I ask you 
to go with me and we will clean up this, one of the most infernal 
frauds that was ever perpetrated, not only upon Fairchild, in 
the sacred precincts of the court, but upon the voters of New 
York, 

Mr, LACEY. I would like to have the gentleman explain how 
Me. Fairchild’s name came to be on thé ticket. 

Mr. GAINES. Because the statute says it must go on there, 
for the reason that he represented simply a faction of the party— 
after Ward had ousted him and the highest court in the State 
so held. 

Mr. LACEY. 
petition. 

Mr. GAINES. He didnot. He went on, but they got him off 
by fraud. I will ask one of you to take to Judge Lacry 151 New 
York Reports. It ison my desk up there. Let him see that the 
court so held. The court held that under the statute his name 
had to go there, because after he was kicked out of the regular 
nominee’s place he represented a ‘‘faction” of the Republican 

party. 

: Now, about this order of Friday, October 16, the day Judge 
Edwards rendered a decision in favor of Ward. What was done 
with the decree? The decree was made in triplicate by Judge 
Edwards, all three of which the court gave to Ward's counsel, who 
put them all in their pockets and walked out of the chamber, and 
now say, in their testimony, that they put them in their pockets to 
prevent the contestant from appealing hiscase. Notonly that, bat 
the contestant’s lawyer, Mr. Bevins, went to see them and asked 
them repeatedly to give him a copy of the decree, and they refused 
to do it. 
pense, and they refused. He went down and several times asked 
Judge Edwards to make them file the decree or give him a copy, 
and Judge Edwards put him off and would not doit. This was 
early Friday night, October 16. 

He then telegraphed Mr. Fairchild, and after he had done that 
he went to see the judge at his house again, and Judge Edwards 
then again refused to order these decrees or any one of them to be 
entered or to let him have acopy or to make them give him a copy 
or to make them do anything. They put them in their pockets 
and kept them there until Monday morning, October 19, at 10 
o'clock, then ‘‘ entered,” them. 

Here is a case where the limitation came on Monday, October 19, 
and the election near by, and Judge Edwards permits lawyers to 
deliberately and willfully put these decrees in their pockets and go 
off uptown and say they would not give them up because they 
did not want Fairchild to appeal. He could not appeal until the 
decree was ‘“‘entere’.” The statute says soin plain words. Then 
he comes up and swears in this case that they did not want Fair- 
child to get an appeal, and that they did not intend to give 
‘*Bevins or anyone else” the decree, and did intend to prevent 
Fairchild appealing. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Laying aside the question of wrongdoing on 
the part of particular persons and coming down to the election, 
how many more votes on election day did Ward receive than 
Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. The majority report says that ‘it is evident 
that the number of votes he received was very considerable.” 
Page 6. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Let me see if I can not get a categorical 
answer. Did not Mr. Ward receive 20,000 more votes than Mr, 
Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. He did not of legal votes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. How many legal votes did he receive? 

Mr, GAINES. The majority report says a‘*‘ considerable num- 
ber ” knowingly voted for him, 


The claim has been made that he went on by a 


He asked them to let him make a copy of it at his own ex- 
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Mr. CLAYTON. Did not the majority intend to vote for Mr, 


Ward? 
oat GAINES. They did not. The majority report does not so 


Mr. CLAYTON. You have made outa good case against the 
lawyers, but we are not trying the lawyers here. 

r. GAINES. I know the gentleman from Alabama does not 
want to be on the wrong side of this case, and when he votes he 
will vote on the clean side of this question from his standpoint. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. ROYSE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that tho 
report of the majority of the committee states that Mr. Ward re- 
ceived only a small number of votes? 

Mr. GAINES. A ‘‘very considerable” number is the language 
of the report. 

Mr. ROY SE. The gentleman is mistaken. The report finds 
that he received 80,709 votes. 

Mr. GAINES. I am speaking by the record. I stand by my 
statement. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 6 of his own 
report, where I find this language: 


We can not say how eet Suawe were of these; but it is evident that the 
number was very considerable. 


Mr. ROYSE. Now, will the gentleman let me state what that 
language refers to? 

Mr. GAINES. Iam reading from the majority report. 

Mr. ROYSE. But you take the language out of its connection. 
We were speaking there of the number supporting Mr. Ward 
prior to the convention. That number was “ very considerable.” 

Mr. GAINES. Ido not disconnect the language. I read page 
6 of your own majority report: 

Regard must also be had to the Republican electors who actually desired 
the election of contestee. They vo for him not simply because he was on 


the ballot, but because they really wanted him. We can not say how many 
there were of these, but it is evident that the number was very considerable. 


Nowhere does the majority of the committee state that 30,000 
voters intentionally cast their votes for Mr. Ward. 

Mr. ROYSE. I refer the gentleman to the first page of the re- 
port, where it is stated that 30,709 votes were cast for him. 

Mr. GAINES. I have read from the language of the majority 
report, page 6, and I say the majority does not find that in this 
case 30,000 votes were knowingly or intentionally polled for Mr. 
Ward. On the contrary, they find ‘“‘that the number was very 
considerable.” 

Mr. ROYSE. On that point you are absolutely mistaken. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, I contend, first, that we must be bound 
by the State election law and by the final adjudications of the 
courts of New York upon it. 

In addition to that, in the Forty-second Congress, when Mr. 

| Blaine was Speaker, the rule was so laid down—and it is stated 

by Mr. McCrary in his book on Elections—that the construction 
of State laws by the State courts of last resort is binding on Con- 
gress, ‘‘ because absolutely necessary to the harmonious workings 
of our complex governments, State and national, and your com- 
mittee are not disposed to be the first to depart from it.” That 
was in a Tennessee case, and will be found in section 422 of Mc- 
Crary on Elections, since often followed. 

Now, let me get — down to ‘‘the milk in the cocoanut.” In 
the first place, Mr. ard’s name was gotten upon this ballot by 
fraud— vem | by fraud. His lawyers start out by saying 
that they intended to do what they did—that they intended to 
withhold these decrees so that Mr. Fairchild could not appeal. 
An appeal in time would have put Fairchild back in this party 
column, They took the case to the Third judicial department; and 
why? Because the supreme court was not in session in that dis- 
trict; but it was«in the second, where the Emmet case was tried. 

Mr. Fairchild had to go to the governor of New York on the 
19th and 20th of October and get him to issue a proclamation, 
which he did on the 20th, calling the supreme court in extra ses- 
sion in order to pass on the case, as it was necessary it shou!d do 
before Mr, Fairchild could go to the court of appeals. Here Fair- 
child lost ten days without his fault, which he weuld not have 
lost had this suit been legally filed in the second circuit. If the 
lawyers of Ward had gone where the court of appeals said ho 
should have gone—to the second circuit, where the supreme court 
was then in actual session—the case could have been decided in 
time. Noten days would have been lost. The Emmet case was 
filed in that circuit October 17, and finally decided October 29 by 
the court of appeals—less than twelve days. 

Mr. BALL. Is it not a fact that Mr. Fairchild, the contestant, 
- personal letters and through the newspapers advised the voters 
of that district to vote for Mr. Ward? 

Mr. GAINES. He advised them to vote the ‘straight ticket;” 
and upon the “straight ticket” he contended he was the nominee, 
and his eK ley in its success. 

Mr. BALL. He advised them to vote the straight ticket, and 
Mr. Ward's name was on that ticket. 

Mr. GAINES. Everybody knew that who could and did read, 











but at the same time Mr. Fairchild said he was the nominee; that 
he re ted the straight party ticket, and therefore, as he con- 
tended, in voting that ticket they were voting for him. If the 
‘straight ticket” had been defeated—by the Democrat, say— 
where would Ward or Fairchild have any right to complain 
as between themselves? 

Mr. BALL. Is it not a fact that if we seat the contestant in this 
case we must transfer more than 30,000 votes from the man for 
whom they were cast and give them to the man for whom they 
were not cast? 

Mr. GAINES. They were not cast for Mr. Ward; they were 
cast for the nominee, as such, of the Republican ee Mr. Fair- 
child was the regular nominee; Ward was no airchild con- 
stituted the regular ticket. : 

Mr. BALL. Then why not cut off the names of the canidates 
and simply vote for ‘‘the rooster”? [Laughter. 

Mr. GAINES. If they had wanted their candidate to be ‘‘ cock 
of the walk,” they might have done so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If it be true that those votes were cast 
under the influence of frand—that all those votes were cast for the 
wrong man on account of the fraud which the gentleman has 
very correctly and justly denounced—that the votes were in fact 
intended to be cast for the contestant in this case—is not the only 
way for this House to get out of the difficulty to simply declare 
the seat vacant, instead of transferring these votes from one man 
to another? 

Mr. GAINES. I say that the intention of the voter must con- 
trol; and the law controls that intention; and if not ‘‘impossible” 
to find that intention, it must be registered asintended. The law 
says that when you desire to vote for the nominee of your party 
and you make your markin that circle, you do vote for him; but at 
the same time the law says that the 1 nominees of your party 
are in that column [illustrating], which was not true in law or 
fact with Ward’s name in it. 

The supreme court of Missouri on that pomt says: 

When the candidates of the several political il pertioe are thus [in party col- 
umns] arran on the ballot, the voters are advised in regard to each, that 


he is the regular nominee of the party under whose name he appears. * * * 
(Atkinson vs. Lay, 115 Mo., pages 554, 556.) 

And so say other courts. (5 Wash. State Report, 87.) 

Let me get tothatpoint. Whatisa‘‘ballot?” Nota “ticket” 
deposited by a legal voter in the ballot box without a name on it; 
an authorized or legalized ticket with a name printed legally 
thereon and deposited by an illegal voter would be an illegal ballot. 
A name Coe ae thereon and deposited by a legal elector 
would be a legal ballot. The name legally present is the ‘‘sub- 
stance” of the ‘‘ ballot” and is the ballot when legally voted. 
This ‘‘ substance ”"—name—must be legally present. Illegally pres- 
ent, it is illegal substance, invalid, and noneffective. 

lace at each election at which 


The law says: 
Hin; 
fom oe ot for all the candidates for 


There shall be provided at each 
public offices are voted for but one 

public office, and every ballot shall contain the names of all the candidates 
whose nominations for any office specified on the ballot have been duly made, 
* * * as provided in this ac _* * under the titles of the respective 
political parties or independent ies. * © © Th 


e list of candidates of the 
several parties shall be printed in parallel columns, each column to be headed 


by the chosen device of such ty or the y name or other designation in 
such order as the secretary of state may direct. (Section 81.) 

This Republican column here did not contain ‘‘all” the names of 
the Republican nominees, because it did not contain Fairchild’s 
name. It did contain in lieu thereof Ward’s name—illegally, be- 
cause not ‘duly made.” 

The statute says that ‘‘all” “‘the party nominations shall” be 
printed in this Republican-party column, and only such nominees. 
it further ordains that a ballot not “‘ provided” as the law directs 
‘shall not be counted.” 

Ward, not being the nominee, the placing of his name in this 
nominee’s column was a noncompliance with the law, and made 
this ballot, as to him at least, illegal, and it should not have been 
counted for him. 

_Now, here is Ward’s name, down very near the bottom of the 
ticket, No. 46. It had no legal right to be on the ticket, and being 
there without warrant of law, the ballot was illegal. Being an 
illegal ballot, it should not have been deposited; and if deposited, 
it should not have been counted for him. 

Mr. F . Then your contention is that it should not be 
counted for anybody? 

Mr. GAIN Oh, no; not at all. Thatis not my contention 
by any means. The supreme court of Michigan, of Connecticut, 
of Minnesota, of Missouri, and other States have all held that 
where the ballot is legal as to the other names, then it is a regular 
ballot, and is to be counted with reference to those names that are 
. legally and pouty upon it, but not for those whose names are 

illegally on it. In short, each name located in the ticket is a ballot 
unto itself if y voted. 

Now, this ballot, as I have just been saying, is not a proper 
b llot—was not a legal ballot—because it was not prepared as 

provided” by law, but was prepared by the fraudulent action 
of Mr. Ward in getting his name upon it. 
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It was prepared, therefore, illegally, for his name makes it an 
illegal ballot, as far as that name is concerned; and therefore he 
can not have any legal right to anything that may accrue from 
that ballot. And the statute goes even further than that. It 
says that unless the ballot is prepared according to lawit can not 
be ‘‘counted,” and that is why the majority squint around—do 
not find that Ward was the legalnominee. If Ward was the regnu- 
lar nominee, the ticket was as ‘‘ provided” by law. If not, then 
it was void as to him. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What number of votes did Mr. Ward receive 
other than those you claim were not properly cast for him? 

Mr. GAINES. He got 38. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But I mean what about the thirty-odd thou- 
sand yotes that he got? Now, we may dispute about the legal 
votes. The gontleman may have one opinion of it, and I may 
have another. But what do you do with the thirty-odd thousand 
votes that he did receive? 

Mr. GAINES. He did not get them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, yes he did. He got some thirty-odd 
thousand. Now what do you do with them? 

Mr. GAINES. The policy of the law, let me say to the gentle- 
man, is not to create a hiatus if possible — 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I understand. The gentleman has said 
that before; but what are you going to do with these votes? 

Mr. GAINES. fam just going to try and show you. 

Mr, CLAYTON. Do you propose to transfer all of those votes 
to Mr. Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. My proposition is that under the ruling of the 
court, under the decision of the court of appeals of New York, 
these votes were improperly awarded to the contestee in this case. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. But did not the voters decide, as a 
matter of fact, as to whether the law was properly carried out in 
the ballots and as to who was the regular nominee? 

Mr. GAINES. No, sir; because the decision of the court was 
only made two days before the election, and then a legal voter 
voting an illegal ballot does not legalize that ballot. 

Mr. FOOTE. Oh, no; ten days. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, no; the decision of the supreme court was 
on the 29th of Octpber; November 3 was election day, and it was 
not announced until the 29th. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. But the question is: Were the people 
who were voting, who cast all of these votes, tooignorant to deter- 
mine who was the rightful candidate? 

Mr. FOOTE. That is the question. 

Mr. GAINES. Why, some of these people, Germans and for- 
eigners, could not read English at all, and some illiterate—large 
numbers—voted this ticket by the emblem—eagle—and some said 
they intended to vote for Mr. Fairchild and say they voted this 
“straight ticket” thinking his name was on it. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Well, how many? 

Mr. GAINES. Well, 1 do not remember; but the record will 
show. The sentiment and wishes of the voters were overwheim- 
ingly in favor of Fairchild, and the majority report says so. 

A MemBer. The majority say that a “considerable number” 
voted for Mr. Ward. Now, what proportion? 

Mr, CHICKERING. Does it say that the 30,000 and over who 
voted for Ward intended to vote for Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. No,sir. But I say they intended to vote as this 
law says—for the regular nominee, who was Fairchild. 

Mr. CHICKERING. Then you would transfer Ward’s entire 
vote to Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. 


I would carry out the intention of the voter as 


indicated by himself—count it for the legal nominee; and the very 
law says this must be done, unless it is ‘‘impossible” to find out 
the intention of the voter, which is not the case here. That ig 


one of the reasons why I find for Fairchild. 
A MemBER. But they evidently intended to vote for Ward. 
Mr. FOOTE. Do you mean to say that you would credit 30,000 
votes to Mr. Fairchild that he did not receive? 
Mr, CHICKERING. And what do you do with the rest? 
Mr. GAINES. What rest? 


Mr. CHICKERING. Why, those who voted for Mr. Ward with 
the knowledge of what they were doing. Now, where is the law 
that would authorize you to declare the election void and yield 


up these votes? 


Mr. GAINES. According to the statute, under such circum- 
stances an election would be void unless you carry out the inten- 
tion of the voter, which was to vote for the nominee of the Re- 


ublican party, who was Fairchild. This would continue right 

ong, without any hiatus, a Representative upon the floor of this 
House for the people of this district, a most desirable consumma- 
tion. 

Mr. CHICKERING. Did you not make a minority rep 
favor of transferring the seat to Mr. Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. I did, sir; because the intention of the voter, 
and the law says so, when he put his mark there was to vote for 
the regular party nominee, the “party nomination;” and Mr. 
Ward was not the regular nominee, but Fairchild was; and as this 
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intention is not “impossible” to ascertain, it must be recorded as 
intended; and the law so directs. 

Mr. BAIRD. Was not Mr. Ward’s name on the ticket? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; but my contention is that the voters in- 
tended to yote for the nominee as such, Mr. Fairchild, and that 
the other man, Ward, was not the legal nominee, and that the 
ballot could not be counted for him because his name was not le- 
gally on the ballot; the ballot as to him was therefore not a legal 
ballot. The name constitutes the substance of the ballot. 

Mr. LACEY. Does anyone offer a substitute to the effect that 
there was no election? 


Mr. GAINES. I report that Mr. Ward was not elected, but | 


that Mr. Fairchild was. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to make a résumé. I want 
to state first that the elector who made his mark in that little 
circle did vote for the straight Republican ticket. That.is what 
the law says. The court further says that the names of “‘all” the 
regular Republican nominees were not on the ticket. ‘That was 
by the fraud of Mr. Ward or rather of his counsel. That is 
the correct way to put it. They were the actors. They got Mr. 
Ward's name into the ballot wrongfully and illegally when he 
was not the nominee. The court of appeals held that Mr. Fair- 
child was the nominee, but that decision was after the election, 


ong by — instinct, go along by 
because of the fraud of Mr. Ward’s counsel in withholding the | Mr. War to : 


decree so that Mr. Fairchild could not appeal in time. 

Mr. Ward's counsel deliberately says that he intended to hold 
that from Friday night, October 16, at 6 o’clock, until Monday 
morning, October 19, at 10 o'clock, to'\preventan appeal. Now, as 
stated, in that third circuit, the supreme court was not in session. 
Mr. Fairchild lost ten days in calling that court into session. 
Ward had filed this case in the second circuit, where the court of 
appeals said he should have done it, Mr. Fairchild, like Mr. 
Emmet, would have had his hearing in the supreme court (then 
in session) and have had his name placed in the proper column 
and would have been elected, 

The fact is that he did not get to the court of appeals in time by 
just one day. The supreme court convened on the 29th. The 
ease was heard on that day. The next day Fairchild, through 
General Tracy and others, his attorneys, appeared in the court 
of appeals, and the court of appeals said in substance: ‘We are 
going to adjourn at 2 o’clock until after the election. Wecan not 
pass upon this application for an extraordinary order. Yon are 
just one day too late.” General Tracy, Mr. Schearer, and Fair- 
child’s counsel state that, and the record shows it. 

Now, if Mr. Ward’s counsel had not withheld those decrees, as 
he said he did, to keep Mr. Fairchild from ap ing, Mr. Fair- 
child would have got his case reversed, as it finally was in January, 
1897; he would have gotten into the party column on the ballot, 
and nobody doubts and the record shows that he would have been 
elecied. The State Republican committee held that Mr. Fairchild 
was the regular nominee. Before the election the State Repub- 
lican convention decided that he was the re: nominee. The 
district judicial convention decided that the y machinery 
which nominated Mr. Fairchild was regular. e secretary of 
state decided that it was regular and for Fairchild. 

Now, gentlemen, the courts say that these political adjudica- 
tions under these laws are binding on the court. The court of 
Kentucky (42 8. W. R.), the court of Michigan (108 Mich.), the 
court of Missouri, and the courts of New York and a number of 
other States have so held. 

Yet in the face of these decisions the committee refuse to fol- 
low this rule, and hold that because Mr. Ward’s name was found 
(legally or illegally) in the ballot box on the ballot the votes should 
be connted for him. 

_ Now, the majority of the committee do not find that all the 
voters intended to vote for Mr. Ward who actually deposited 
this ballot. They saya great many did. In addition to that, the 
Germans, the foreigners, and the illiterate voted by the party em- 
blem without reading the ticket, which the law intends and ex- 

ects them todo. The courts have held this law constitutional. 

he majority report holds it valid. Nobody disputes it. Prop- 
erly enforced, it is a good law, and I want tosay that if this House 
sustains the majority report you establish the most us law 
— the subject of the ballot that I have read. I will tell you 
why. 


Suppose that by some trick, by some void order of some cor- 
rupt judge, or by some accident the names of the Bryan electors 
roy a York in 1896 had ap d in the Republican y col- 
umn, under the eagle and under McKinley's name, and received 
30,000 votes, while the regular Democratic ticket, containing thé 
names of the Republican electors, got 790 votes. Examine sucha 
condition of things. Will you please tell me what you would do 
with such a fraud as that?) Would you make this emblem—this 
eagle here—a trick machine; this ‘‘star” emblemasnare instead of 
aguide? Will you come here and say that the people would stand 
that sort of a fraud? Thatis exactly what + oy ae eees 
here stands by. because they say the name was found on the bal- 
lot in the ballot box. 
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the law does not contemplate that. It is because of 
this that I have sw yet ow vgn teat ge grub up this 
frand, to stand by State statute, to enforce a useful law, to 
protect the ballot box, and to render unto Mr. Fairchild and to 

pu sane Suse their rights and just deserts. The law 
says that by ing Mr. Fairchild the regular nominee the peo. 
ple had the legal right to vote for him as such nominee and not as 
an independent. Here they were deprived of that right fraudu- 
lently and illegally. The law says that Mr. Fairchild had ths 
legal right to be voted for as such nominee, that he had the legal 
right to have his name in the Republican and party column, and 
to get thereby the re and y vote. That these 
rig ts were wrongfully - by the acts of Mr. Ward’s coun- 
sel in this case there is no doubt. 

Ward stands here the rich recipient of the fraudulent acts of 
his counsel, who stripped Fairchild of his legal right to be voted 
for as the party nominee and deprived the people of that district 
of their legal right to vote for Fairchild as their legal nominee. 

The majority report goes on to say that the wishes of the people 
of that district were overwhelmingly in favor of Mr. Fairchild. 

Is it yeur intention, gentlemen, to see free and ind dent 
people treated in that way? If so, go along by brute force, go 
al rsonal wishes, and allow 

retain his seat, and say that while fraud is perpe- 
trated and shown by the courts, - sort of a trick wins; that 
any sort of ballot can be deposited, whether it is legal or not, and 
it must and shall be counted. [Applause. ] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. should like to have the gentleman 
answer me a question. 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Is it true that the contestant here, 
knowing of the entire situation, advised the electors to vote for 
the contestee? 

Mr..GAINES. He did not; his language was to vote the 
“straight party” ticket, and he contended then, as he contends 
now, that he was the straight party nominee; and then he expected 
to come to this House and have this House patge that ballot of 
its fraud and either declare the election void or declare that the 
will of the electors should prevail. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. You say he did not advise the electors 
to vote for the other candidate? 

Mr. GAINES. Hedid not; he advised them not to vote for him, 
but to vote the straight party ticket, and Mr. Ward did not con- 
stitute a part of the s t party ticket. 


To Provide Ways and Means to Meet War Expenses. 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet warexpenditures. 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. Speaker: I gladly voted for the declaration of war against 
the brutal and blood Spanish nation, whose agent or agents 
treacherously blew up our American battle ship and murdered 
266 American sailors. This declaration of war, which every Re- 
publican, Democrat, and P: in this House voted for, devolves 
upon the duty necessity of pro the means to 
prosecute that war to an honorable and successful end. Moncy 
is as necessary to carry on war as soldiers and sailors; for it 
takes money to clothe, arm, feed, and our soldiers and sailors. 
For this reason I shall vote for the reported to this House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, “‘ to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures.” 

Oh ns a one that the increased taxation aris- 
ing from it is almost wholly upon such articles as were taxed to 
snd sehanguoathy. ail kid tan debapily Wien uapeaeh te 13 
and su uently, an a y my 
patriotic constituents. 

Of the ninety or a hundred millions of dollars to be raised by 
this increased taxation, thirty-three millions come from an adci- 
tional tax of $1 per barrel on fermented liquors; twenty-five mil- 
lions on cigars, , and tobacco; thirty millions from 4 
stamp tax on documents, instruments, checks, proprietary medi- 
cines, etc., and two millions from an increase in toes a tax 
on vessels in the foreign trade. These taxes are ially the 
same as the war taxes of our civil war, and aggregate about 
ninety millions of additional revenue. 
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These are taxes which the people will heartily approve. My 
constituents believe it is better to tax whisky and tobacco than 
milk and se for we can all live without whisky or tobacco, 
bat we must all have bread, and the women and children must 
have milk in addition. As soon as the war is over, the first of 
these taxes which we will repeal is that on tobacco. The stamp 
tax on documents, instruments, checks, etc., as well as that in 
the tonnage on vessels in the foreign trade, is paid almost exclu- 
sively by the rich, who will not be inconvenienced by its pay- 
ment. The laboring masses, the breadwinners, will not suffer 
from it. 

With the of this most wise and necessary measure we 
can now go forward in this holy war to an honorable and assured 
success. I say this war is holy, forno humane manor good woman 
can contemplate without horror the deliberate murder, by starva- 
tion and otherwise, of more than 200,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren in Cuba, and the man or woman who can do so is unworthy 
of American citizenship. The only way in which Spanish barbar- 
ity cam be ended and protection guaranteed to American citizens 
and Cubans in property, liberty, and life in that unhappy island 
is by expelling the assassins of Spain from that gem of the Antilles, 

I would be false to the people I represent on this floor did I not 
support this proposition. I have the honor of representing as 
patriotic and brave a people as ever lived. The impulse of a 
glorious past is upop them. Traditions of love of freedom and 
heroic deeds dating from a time when their ancestors under Camp- 
bell, Sevier, Shelby, and Williams turned the tide of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle at Kings Mountain in favor of American inde- 
pendence, and under Jackson won the glorious victcry of New 
Orleans, are a part of their lifeblood. 

In this connection it is well to recall the conduct of one of Pres- 
ident McKinley’s most illustrious predecessors who occupied the 
White House before mugwumps, man milliners, and money 
changers presumed to try to dictate the policies of our national | 


headquarters at Mobile. He was determined the English should 
not ravage our undefended coast and incite Indian warfare upon 
us from Spanish soil. His force at Mobile was small and his 
Tennessee and other troops poorly equipped and barefoot, but 
with it he marched to Pensacola, stormed the town with only a 
brigade of soldiers, captured the Spanish forts, and compelled the 
English to blow = a fort they had constructed and abandon the 
vicinity. This action, at the time stigmatized by timid people as 
“ rashness,” is now known to have been the embodiment of wis- 
dom as well as of courage, for if Pensacola had not been captured 
New Orleans could not have been successfully defended. 

Just eighty years ago we had a war with Spain; or rather, 
Andrew Jackson had a war with Spain, which he carried on in 
the name of the United States but on his own personal responsi- 
bility. After he had conquered the Creek Indians of Georgia, 
they fled across the border into the Spanish province of West 
Florida and united themselves to the bloodthirsty Seminoles, 
This dual partnership of deviltry, aided by the treacherous Span- 
iards, made life in southern Georgia a hell on earth. 

The Spanish official attitude was diplomatically correct—regret- 
ful as it was when Sefior De Lime, their minister, was recently 
detected in impeaching the sincerity and character of our patriotic 
President and in hypocritically pretending to believe the destruc- 
tion of the Maine and the murder of 268 American seamen was not 
the work of Spanish assassins. Then it was that Andrew Jackson 
came. He had choice of two courses—to follow the customary 
code of protest to Washington, thence after long delays to the 
Spanish minister, thence after another long delay to Spain by 
slow sailing vessels, or to adopt the Jacksonian code of interna- 
tional law suited to the circumstances. He saw the necessity of 
punishing the Indian savages and their more savage Spanish allies; 
and when Andrew Jackson saw the necessity of doing a thing, he 
did it at once. 

He wrote to the Government at Washington what he proposed 


administration. When Andrew Jackson, of Tennesseo and the | to do, and without waiting for a reply he marched over the border 
United States, was made President, the country was embarrassed | into the Florida territory of Spain at the head of soldiers who 


by far more serious complications than any with which the pres- 
ent Executive has to deal, and the country did not have one-fourth 
the arms-bearing population or one-twentieth the wealth with 
which to combat its enemies thatit now has. Though not trained 
in diplomacy, he disposed in short order and te the glory of his 
country, his party, and himself of some old and exasperating con- 
troversies with foreign nations which had long bafiled the skill of 
the old fogies who thought themselves diplomats. 

For the destruction of American commerce by the decrees of 
the great Napoleon redress had been sought in vain by the Admin- 
istrations of ison, Monroe, and John cy Adams. Similar 
claims had been made in vain against Denmark, Napies, and 
Spain, but those Kingdoms, emboldened by the refusal of France, 
had refused to recognize them. Jackson realized the importance 
of first bringing France to terms, because the most powerful of 
the four, before proceeding against the others. In his first mes- 
sage to Congress he stated his own views in such unmistakable 
lan that even a Frenchman who could not speak or read 
English understood that the ‘‘Old Hero” meant business. 

e intimated that a collision would be the result of another re- 
fusal, and his language was so vigorous that his Secretary of State 
was greatly alarmed and took the responsibility of modifying its 
tone, so as to meet what he and other members of the Cabinet cou 
sidered to be the requirements of diplomacy. Indignantly the 
President struck out the words which had been surreptitiously 
substituted for his own in the proof sheet and restored his own 
vigorous language. Within less than a year a treaty was ratified 
by which France agreed to pay the indemnity demanded by the 
United States. Spain, Denmark, and Naples promptly did the 
same. 
oun his Thirty Years’ View the great Missouri statesman says 

at— 

From no of his Administration was more harm apprehended by those 
who opposed Jackson's election than from his management of our relations 
with foreign governments. These fears were entertained because of his 
military character and 


his want of experience as a diplomatist, but, as the 
event proved, entirely witha 1t foundation. 


Continuing, Colonel Benton says: 
No past ef his Ad Speceetee, Denodiatel, ond honorable as it 
= home, was more beneficial, and honorable than that of his 


This was not the first occasion when the great Tennesseean, the 


= a wy 7 a to terms. When the 
oO nd was declared, Spain was in ion 
Of Picliin aod doo dledened secch of the te i w is now a 
part of Georgia and Alabama. She consented ¢ England use 
er territory as a base of operations. She also made her forts 
places of re for hostile Indians, from which they madc raids 
into Georgia and butchered settlers along the frontier. The Eng- 
Pe j cntabtiched a rendezvous at Pensacola and other points 


Jackson was in command of our Southern department, with 


knew no other duty than fealty to their country and obedience to 
Jackson. He struck a bee line for the nearest Spanish port—St. 
Marks. He sent word to the governor that he had been grieved 
to learn that the barbarous Creeks had entered St. Marks and had 
frightened the garrison into giving them arms and ammunition. 
“To prevent the recurrence of so gross a violation of neutrality,” 
wrote ‘‘Old Hickory,” ‘‘and to exclude our savage enemies from 
so strong a hold as St. Marks, I deem it expedient to garrison that 
fortress with American troops until the close of the present war.” 

The governor was stupefied with what he called Jackson’s au- 
dacity. He hurried forward along reply in Spanish, the substance 
of which was that he would write to his Government and s 
whether it would consent to his letting Jackson pursue the course 
he proposed—that is, he said to Jackson, ‘‘ Wait six months or a 
year.” Jackson could not read Spanish; and if he could, he wonld 
not have understood what it meant to ask him to “wait.” Not 
understanding Spanish, he assumed the letter was an assent to his 
proposals. He got the letter on April 7, 1813. Before dark the 
Spanish flag was hauled down from St. Marks, the American flag 
was floating over it, and American and Tennessee troops were in 
possession. The governor madea dignified protest in Spanish, 
which Jackson could not read, and like the Arab he “silently 
folded his tent and stoleaway.” Jackson without delay chastised 
the Indians. But again he found the treacherous Spaniards inter- 
fering to protect their savage allies. Following are his own vivid 
words of description of his further and final campaign against 
Spain: 


2 
é 






I received information that 550 Indians had collected in Pensacola, were 
fed by the governor, and that a party furnished by the governor had issued 
forth and in one night had siain 18 of our citizens, and that anot party, 
with the knowledge of the governor, went out publicly, murdered a Mr. 
Stokes and his family, and in open day returned to Pensacola and sold the 


booty, among which was the clothing of Mrs. Stokes. 
Jackson did not hesitate be- 


He 


Here, indeed, was cause for war. 
tween the so-called diplomatic code and the Jacksonian code. 
at once levied war against Spain. Said he: 

With a general detachment of regulars and 600 Tennesseans I mar« 
for Pensacola. While on my march hither I was met by a protest 

overnor of Pensacola, ordering me out of the Floridas or he would « 
orce to force and drive me out of the territory of Spain. 

Regardless of this boastof power by the treacherous, lying Span- 
ish governor, Jackson marched on to Pensacola without delay, and 
took formal possession in the name of the United States. The gov- 
ernor fled to Fort Barrancas, where he thought himself safe from 
the terrible Jackson, for he never imagined that even Jackson 
would dare attempt to take by force the fort of a power that was, 
or was pretending to be, at peace with the United States. But th 





Spanish traitor did not know Jackson. ‘I demand,” said the hero 

New Orleans, ‘‘ possession of the fort, to be held by American 
troops until a guaranty can be given for the safety of the fron- 
tier.” This was “ refused,” continues Jackson, ‘‘ and I approached 


the Barrancas with a 9pound piece and five 8-inch howitzers. 
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ey opened their batteries upon me. It was returned spiritedly. 
The white flag went upin theevening. I had my ladders ready 
to go up over the walls. I believe the garrison discovered this and 
Tiventienel. fearing a night attack.” 

Spain was now powerless beneath the heel of Tennessee's Jack- 
son. Her savage allies soon yielded to him. The real war with 
Spain wasover. But the diplomatic war followed and raged in 
Florida, Washington, and Madrid. Spain was furious, and the 
mugwumps and money-changers of that day said: ‘“‘ Jackson has 
really gone too far.” The upshot was, the timid cabinet of James 
Monroe (John Quincy Adams excepted) including Monroe him- 
self, disavowed Jackson's acts, restored the forts, and thanked 
Jackson publicly for ending the alliance of Spanish treachery and 
Indian savagery. But the people made Jackson their idol, as 
they always do brave men who do their duty regardless of conse- 
quences. 

This brief account of Jackson’s splendid war with Spain can 
not be more fittingly ended than with the closing paragraph of 
his letter: 

All I regret is that I did not storm the works, capture the governor, put 
him on trial for the murder of the Stokes fantily and hang him for the deed. 

When Jackson stormed Fort St. Marks, among the captivestaken 
by him ‘was a Scotchman and an English subject named Arbuth- 
not and another English subject named Ambrister. Jackson had 
them tried by court-martial 0n the charge of inciting the Indians 
to outrages on American citizens. The court found them guilty 
as charged, and sentenced one to be hanged and the other to re- 
ceive fifty lashes. Jackson ordered one hanged and the other 
shot, though one of them (Ambrister) had held the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the British marines. 

Regardless not only of national honor and the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, but deaf to the appeals for protection of the perse- 
cuted and starving people of Cuba, there are people who hold u 
their hands in horror at the thought of war with Spain, as thoug 
any open warfare we could wage would be equal to the inhuman- 
ities and horrors of that barbarous system of war our armed inter- 
vention would terminate. These people seem to forget that the 
Lord is a man of war; that one of the chief corner stones of the 
inhabited earth is war. They forget that in the Garden of Eden, 
by the Lord God Himself, war was proclaimed: 

I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt brnise his heel. 

The Lord God not only proclaimed, but initiated war on the 
earth, for He drove out the man from the Garden of Eden and 
placed at the east of the garden cherubims and a flaming sword 
which turned every way. As soon as two men were born on this 
earth they had a deadly fight. From the dawn of creation the 
history of that race which furnished to one-half the Christian 
world its ideal in a Jew and to the other half ina Jewessisa 
story of mighty men of war. It was the work of our Lord in 
Zion which set up the standard on the wallsof Babylon, madethe 
watch strong, and provided the ambushes: 

Set ye up a standard in the land- 

Saith the Lord— 
blow the trumpet among the nations, prepare the nations against Babylon. 

w ” * * /~ * x 


Every purpose of the Lord shall be performed against Babylon, to make 
the land of Babylon a desolation without an inhabitant. 
* * 7 a * + * 
For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: The daughter of 
Babylon is like a threshingfloor, it is time to thresh her. 


Nothing more condemnatory was said of that great, dissolute, 


corrupt city than that the men ‘‘ have forborn to fight, they have | 


remained in their holds: * * * they became as women.” 
Quoting further from our Holy Bible, I would remind our peace- 
at-any-price fellow-citizens of the Psalm of David: 

Blessed be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight. 

Christ came ‘‘to bring peace on earth, good will to men,” say 
our mugwumps and timid capitalists. Notatall. He came ‘to 
bring peace on earth to men of good will,” which is a very differ- 
ent thing. The song of the Heavenly Hosts ascribes ‘* Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace among men, in whom He 
is well pleased.” ‘‘There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the 
wicked.” The Bible is full of justification of war. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been no great advance of our race toward 
freedom and civilization but has been made by war, whether we 
read history from the Bible, Tacitus, Macaulay, or Motley. War 
is as Scriptural as peace, as Christian as peace, as divinely or- 
dained as peace. The peace of the Prince of Peace is always allied 
with righteousness. he peace of the Bible is ar secondary 
to righteousness. ‘If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men” is a Christian recognition of the fact 
that peace is not always possible. I do not think it was foreor- 
Gained that this nation should ever live peaceably with Spain until 
it drove itout of Cuba. The Kingdom of God is peace with right- 
eousness. 
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To apply these principles to antagonism between our peaceful 
and humane Republic and the treacherous nation of Spain wil] 
be a more effectual way of securing peace than by emphasizin 
the horrors of war. But the God of this world has never failed 
to lead it forward in the path of progress because of any suffer- 
~— that lie in the wake of war. 

here are horrors on earth besides the undisputed horrors of 
war. Hapless Cuba lies bound and bleeding within 90 miles of 
our territory, and the highwayman that assaulted her stands over 
her bleeding form, brandishing his Spanish dagger in the face of 
the Christian world, and refuses to stanch her blood or feed her 
starving. We sit at our firesides with the necessaries and com- 
forts of life and curse the (pe oe assassin, but is he alone ac- 
cursed for the slaughter and starvation of poor Cuba? Poor, 
bleeding Cuba stretches out her hand to the great Republic of the 
United States. Shall we grasp that hand in fraternal friendship? 
The voice of the American oe says we shall, and that voice 
clearly leads to the path of ultimate peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the Jacksonian way, and so do the 
American people, whether Republicans, Democrats, or Populists. 
Let us, Mr. Speaker, return to Jacksonian methods and wipe out 
Spanish barbarism on this Western Hemisphere. For this pur- 
pose Tennessee will furnish, if necessary, 200,000 men, made up 
of the boys who wore the blue and the boys who wore the gray 
and their descendants, marching side by side to the music of a 
restored Union. 

So long as I have the honor of a seat in Congress from the First 
district of Tennessee, which was once the home of Andrew Jack- 
son, so long will I vote to protect American citizens in their per- 
sons and property as he protected them, and to deal with treach- 
ery and wrong as he would deal with them, and not as the mofey 
changer of Wall street would, who “‘ worships the eagle on the 
dollar and does not see the one on his flag.” 


Emergency Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES E. PEARCE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 29, 7898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the splendid demonstrations which 
are coming up from all parts of the —— in these days of gen- 
erous enthusiasm it would be unfair and unpatriotic to draw 
comparisons between men or classesof men. But certainly noset 
of people have been more conspicuous in their willingness to bear 
the burdens of war without complaint than the brewers of the 
country. It was my hope, not as a matter of reward, for reward 
they do not need, but as a matter of right and justice, that the 
committee who framed this bill would give to this great industry 
the percentage of rebate provided for in the earlier revenue laws 
of the country. 

I would have been glad if the committee could have seen its 
way clear to extend its full instead of a partial consideration in 
this respect, because I am persuaded that the rebate asked for is 
only sufficient to overcome the net loss by waste.. The committee 
has decided against us in this matter; and however much I may 
regret it, yet itis my belief that under the pressing necessities 
of the hour those of my constituents who are en in this 
business will stand loyally to the temporary fice they are 
called upon to make. 

Mr. Chairman, from many points of view war is the most costly 
investment that a nation can make. It costs money in enormous 
sums. It mortgages the productive energies of a people long after 
its thunders have ceased and its smoke of battle bas passed away. 
It destroys heroic lives and brings sorrow and sacrifice to the 
loving homes of both rich and poor. It is.a great tragedy, which 
at once lifts up the soul into exaltation over victories won and 
casts it down into the — of Despond over the ravages that 
are left behind. It is cruel, pitiless, revengeful. And yet with 
all its savagery and woe it is the only instrumentality by which 
the common man has eyer won his liberty and enfranchisement. 

Cruel and pitiless and revengeful as it is, yet nevertheless when 
the sacred honor of a nation has been assailed, when the rights of 
a common humanity have been crushed beneath the heel of despot- 
ism, then war is glorious, for it is the God-given scourge to rid 
the world of the usurpations of power. For twenty years I have 
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believed that it was the duty of the United States to put an end to 


Spanish savagery in the Island of Cuba. If the Almighty brought 
this Republic into existence merely that it might eat and grow 
fat, if its eye was to be dulled and its ear deadened and its con- 
science stultified by prosperity, then the world would have been 
as well had it never lived, becawse in the vanity of an empty hope 
human liberty must needs sink and die forever. 

I have been an advocate of armed intervention because I have 
believed that it was the only way en Spanish sovereignty 
could be banished from the Western Hemisphere. For four hun- 
dred years it has been acurse to the human race. Who can read 
the desolation wrought by the murderous Alva in the Low Coun- 
tries, even at the remove of three centuries, without a shudder? 
And yet that demon of besotted power never approximated the 
atrocity of exterminating an innocent and noncombatant popula- 
tion by the devilish torture of starvation. Where in all the his- 
tory of Spanish supremacy in the Western Hemisphere is there one 
chapter or page of recorded beneficence or humanizing influence? 
The picture, from beginning to end, shows nothing but a trail of 
blood, rapacity, and extortion. 2 , : 

No life has been sacred enough to save it from violation, no 
form has been tender enough to save it from pollution and ravish- 
ment, no infant has been innocent enough to save it from murder. 
For a century this great liberty-loving ple of ours have looked 
with complaisance upon this scene of debauchery and crime, fear- 
ing, forsooth, lest its protest or interference might infringe the 
sacred principles of international law. I thank God that the 
awakening has come. I thank God that an indignant people have 
at last found cause enough in the tragic fate of 200,000 reconcen- 
trados and in the horror of thé Maine to command with the power 
of 70,000,000 freemen that this gangrenous blight upon civiliza- 
tion shall be eradicated. 

God speed the work and God speed you, representatives of the 
nation, in pas up theloinsof the Armyandthe Navy. Sendthe 
avenging hosts forward, fully armed and equipped, to strike quick 
and to strike hard, that not — Cuba may be redeemed and re- 
generated into a new life, but that the world may learn what it 
means to awaken the wrath of the American Republic. We have 
have had enough, nay, gentlemen, far too much, of politics in this 
crisis. Of what account are learned disquisitions upon constitu- 
tional law when 150,000 patriotic soldiers are waiting with burn- 
ing impatience your provision to move them to the front? What 
need of asseverating the superior courageand devotion of this sec- 
tion or of that, when the war cries are resounding over every hill- 
top and through every valley from lakes to gulf and from ocean 
toocean? Who challenges the patriotism of any constituency in 
all this broad land of ours? 

Have we not learned to respect and to love each other in the 
fiery furnace of civil war? All the nations of the earth are gaz- 
ing with bated breath upon the Congress of the United States. 
Away with party strife and political ambition! The people are 
ready to move. They want not argument, but action. Action, 
not next week or next month, but action now; and woe be to him 
or to them who obstruct by voice or vote the moving phalanx of 
public opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill as a measure of equal taxation is not per- 
fect, in my humble judgment. Perfection is not claimed for it 
even by the committee which framed it. If it were my privilege, I 
could amend it so as to more nearly meet the views and subserve 
the interests of my constituents. I doubt not <_< other gentle- 
man could do as much. Whether my people shall pay more or 
pay less in proportion to their obligations I know not, but I do 

ow that they are a patriotic community and will not split hairs 
over the provisions of this bill as a measure of war. 

I shall yote for it because 1 know that to a man the hearts of 
my great and loyal constituency are in this fight, and they will 
stay in it until Cuba is a free and independent state and until 
liberty builds a Pantheon over the spot where the Maine went 
down. The hour of that ‘‘consummation so devoutly to be wished” 
will sooner come if we address ourselves to the execution of the 
work—not with divided opinions as to the wisdom of details, but 
with an eye single to the end that lies before us; counting not 
the cost, not the means, not whether-the way pursued is the wisest 
way, but counting alone the necessities of the hour, the sufficiency 
of the law, and the fervent desire of every heart in this Chamber 
that every man who goes forth to battle for freedom and the flag 
shall be supplied with all things needful to his comfort and his 
strength, and that when the end shall be reached and the victory 
Won, we shall all meet again, in the providence of God, to vote 
with an united voice for the removal of this measure from the 
statute buok. 

_Let me say, Mr. Chairman, and to the lasting honor of the great 
city of St. Louis be it said, that although it possesses in its 700,- 
000 = every shade of political opinion, neither I nor my col- 
leagues have received a single protest against this great war meas- 
ure. § ions have been made to harmonize details, to correct 
the results of erroneous calculation, and to more nearly equalize 





the burdens imposed, but every one of the interests of that mag- 
nificent city, great and small, every one of its people, rich and 
poor, has recognized the paramount duty of good citizenship to 
support with a generous hand the armies and the Navy of the 
Republic and to acquiesce with a patriotic heart in whatever 
emergency measure the wisdom of Congress might devise. Gen- 
tlemen on this floor need have no fear of the popular heart. 
Everywhere, North and South, East and West, it beats in uni- 
son with the glorious songs of liberty which have rolled down the 
ages in ever-swelling chorus, affrighting tyrants on their thrones 
and carrying hope and joy to the oppressed of all nations. Mr. 
Chairman, the independence of Cuba is not the only consumma- 
tion that will be reached in this struggle. In the glories of that 
triumph the last lingering shadows of our own sad conflict will 
ass away. Future generations will share equally in a new her- 
itage not the less noble because common to all; and still more, Mr. 
Chairman, although as of yore the hosts of war will dissolve into 
the peaceful pursuits of life, a glorious navy will ride the seas to 
vindicate the honor and dignity of American citizenship, and all 
the nations of the earth will learn that while the flag of our coun- 
try is tha symbol of peace, industry, and progress, it is also the 
symbol of a mighty power, generous and beneficent in its interna- 
tional relations, slow to wrath, and irresistible in its energies. 


War Tariff—“ Foreign Foes Can Not Subdue and the Money 
Power Shall Not Enslave Our People.” 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. DAVID H. SMITH, 
KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


OF 


Thursday, April 28, 1898 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the high and lofty sentiment of patriotism 
and devotion to country so often and eloquently expressed by gen- 
tlemen on either side of this Chamber during this discussion I 
most heartily concur, and I had earnestly wished that no element 
productive of partisan controversy, crimination, and recrimina- 
tion should find its way into any measure either substantive or in- 
cidental rendered necessary or expedient by the intervention of 
our Government to secure the freedom and independence of the 
| people of Cuba. 

I rejo:ce in the comforting assurances that a great majority of 
all political parties represented upon this floor have shared this 
laudable wish with me. 

It is a matter of the profoundest regret that the Reyublican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, who framed this 
bill, have shown by their course that they «rs not animated 
wholly and exclusively by motives unalloyed by the hope of par- 
tican advantage. Whatever professions of patriotism they have 
made in this Chamber they discredited in advance by propos- 
ing a bill that they knew was essentially obnoxious to all who 
believe in Democratic and Populistic principles of government 
| when it was possible for them to have devised a measure that 
would have commanded the cordial support of all without party 
distinction. Unpardonable asthis was and is under circumstances 
that appeal to American pride, the committee seek further to 
arouse partisan prejudice by a manifest attempt to defend the 
Dingley tariff law in their report, and through the chairman of 
| the committee in his opening statement in this discussion. In 
their report upon this bill the gentlemen say: 

There is no doubt that if peace conditions had continued the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the revenue for the next fiscal year would 
reach three hundred and ninety millions, exclusi M sixty 
three millions in excess of the revenue for the fisc 
that sum in excess of what the revenues for the 
| been if it had not been for anticipatory importati 

of the latter year to avoid the increased duties of 
been more than realized, and these receipt 
itures for the next fiscal year if it had not 
the difficulties with Spain, inasmuch as the b 
1806, exclusive of postal expenditures paid by postal revenue, were 
hundred and fifty-two millions, and for the fiscal } t 
dred and sixty-five millions. 

In his speech the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Drvo.ey }, chair- 
man of the committee, says: 

As our expenditures in the fiscal year 1896 were only $352.01 
last fiscal year only $65,000,000, it is evident that the t 
1897, had in March already placed the country in a positio: eace condi 
tions had continued when the revenues would ve been eq snd in a 
short time in excess of the expenditures 

Deprecating as I do the necessity for any allu 
of party differences, I can not permit these st 
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country without giving some official figures showing the falsity 
of the impression that would otherwise be made upon the minds 
of the people by these artful and misleading allegations. 

I assert without hesitation that the average citizen reading 
these utterances of the majority of the committee and its chair- 
man would at once conclude that the Dingley tariff law had 
largely increased the Treasury receipts over those collected under 
the Wilson law. If such was the result contemplated by these 
gentlemen, I denounce it as unworthy anddeceptive. I shall give 
the official figures and let the people make their own deductions. 
The dutiable imports from July 1, 1896, to March 1, 1897, were 
$210,443,276. The dutiable imports from July 1, 1897, to March 
i, 1898, were $201,615,265. The former was under the Wilson 
bill; the latter, except July, 1897, under the Dingley bill, and the 
decrease for the eight months was $8,828,011. The custom re- 
ceipts for the eight months next preceding April 1, 1897, amounted 
to $101,216,894.41. The custom receipts for the same months in 
this fiscal year amounted to $90,895,716.24. 

Thus it is shown by the official records that from the ist of 
August, 1896, to the Ist of April, 1897, the Wilson law produced 
$10,321,178.17 in custom receipts more than did the Dingley law 
from the ist of August, 1897, to the ist of April, 1898. 

For the same months in the fiscal year 1895-96 under the Wil- 
son law the custom receipts amounted to $111,321 ,962.47 as against 
the $90,895,716.24 under the present law. 

But particular stress has been placed by the defenders of the 
Dingley law upon the receipts into the Treasury under it for the 
months of February and March, 1898. .Let us notice this conten- 
tion fora moment. The custom receipts under the Wilson law 
for the months of February and March, 1897, amounted to $34,- 
421,116. The custom receipts for same months, 1898, amounted 
to $30,491,112, showing a balance in favor of the Wilson law of 
$3,930,104. 

There is nothing in the records to sustain the prediction that 
the revenues collected or to be collected for either the present or 
next fiscal year under or by means of the Dingley law will amount 
to $390,000,000. Ifthe receipts of the Treasury shall amount to 
that much this fiscal year it will be due to the large sum collected 
from the Pacific Railroad sale, and not to the exclusive operation 
of that law. I have indulged in this digression from the pending 
measure because I do not believe that either the exigencies of 
war or the amenities of peace will justify a concealment of the 
truth. With these facts before them, I am more than willing to 
submit to the judgment of the people as to whether this law has 
borne the promise of success declared of it by its friends. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I shall come to the consideration of the 
pending measure. There isno man in or out of Congress who has 
greater aversion to war than myself. I hate its cruelties and 
abhor its havoc and desolation. But as muchas I detest thesick- 
ening scenes and carnage of war, I love my country more. The 
honor and dignity of this Government and the pride of American 
citizenship should and will be protected at all hazard, and how- 
ever great the sacrifice required, I shall never cease to believe that 
firm, conservative action by Congress twelve months ago would 
have preserved these without the loss of either blood or treasure, 
but the conflict has begun, our invincible battle ships and naval 
fleets are faithfully guarding the harbors of Havana and Matan- 
zas, while our brave and courzgeous soldiers have been mobilized 
at pues within our territor’; most convenient to Cuban shores. 

‘he treacherous and brutal Spaniard has already heard the 
fierce sound of the American gun, and perhaps experienced the 
destructive effects of its terrible fire, and the struggle will not 
end until the insult and injury inflicted upon our Government 
and country by the destruction of the Maine and the unprovoked 
murder of 266 American citizens, whose noble aspirations had 
led them to select for their mission on earth the defense of a free 
country and free people, has been fully resented. Base and de- 
grading would be the thought and treasonable to our civilization 
the suggestion that financial reparation for such loss could be 
made. These lives are gone from us forever, arid the mangled 
fiesh and broken bones of many of them mid the wreck and ruins 
of the Maine at the bottom of Havana Harbor will soon yield to 
the annihilating process of decomposition and pass from the do- 
main of matter. 

Satisfaction and restoration are alike impossible. But for one I 
shall feel that this great misfortune to us shall not have been suf- 
fered in vain, if through it shall come the blessings of freedom 
and independence to Cuba and the Cuban ple. The nation 
reuponaitte for such an atrocious deed should becompelled to con- 
tribute to this extent to a higher and better civilization than it 
has ever shown itself capable of a or maintaining. 

Our bold and intrepid military and naval forces are ready and 
willing to meet the enemy upon land and upon sea, but Con 
alone can provide munitions of war and the meansof comfortable 
sustenance. 

It must be and it is gratifying to every citizen of the United 
States to know that the paemebers of this House are unanimous in 


to de 
the people and of serious difference among us. 











the determination to provide abundantly for those who are to fight 
our battles, and we are equally well pleased in the belief that the 
— will cheerfully respond to the requisitions of Congress for 
suc 


urpose. Butthe method of procuring the funds with which 
soe the expense of the war isa quastien of vital interest to 


It should never be forgotten that foes without are seldom so 


dangerous as enemies or unfaithful citizens within. This Con- 
gress should not forget the deplorable results of the financial leg- 
islation from 1860 to 1875. During the excitement and demorali- 
zation incident to war is a favorite time for the Shylocks tosecure 
advantages not only of their patriotic neighbors but of their goy- 
ernments. Every member, with perhaps few exceptions on this 
side of the House, suspected that a bond issue would be proposed 
as a method of creating a war fund, not because the means could 
not be otherwise obtained at less cost and with less danger to tho 
people, but for the reason no doubt that it was demanded by the 


“bond syndicates ” of the country. 

For myself I frankly state that I can not conceive of a condition 
of affairs in the administration of this Government in which | 
would vote for an issue of bonds. In this case it is positively not 


necessary to issue bonds, and if done will bea flagrant wrong upon 


the people. If the credit of our Government will sustain an in- 
terest-bearing bond issue, it will likewise sustain a noninterest- 
bearing issue of legal-tender notes. As clearly shown by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockrry], there was in the Treas- 
ury available for general purposes on the ist of — $75,000,000. 
The chairman of the committee reporting this bill estimates the 
receipts from it will amount to $90,000,000 per year, and it pro- 
vides for the issue of interest-bearing certificates in the sum of 
$100,000,000. 

These items would make a fund of $265,000,000, which, at the 
figures of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
eer to wit, $25,000,000 per month for defraying the ex- 
penses of the war, would last nearly eleven months. St is not 
wise and prudent to gather in from the people more money than 
this within that period, and especially in view of the almost uni- 
versal belief that the war will not last beyond six months at most; 
and if it should, the session of Congress which convenes in Decem- 
ber next could easily make supplemental provisions. The bond 
provision in this bill should be eliminated from it, and the income- 
tax clause offered by the eo from Tennessee aT MeMi-- 
LIN} substituted for it. The justice and fairness of this tax is 
only equaled by the injustice and oppression of the bond issue. 
Gentlemen on the other side seek to defeat the income-tax amend- 
ment by insisting that it is unconstitutional. 

The author of the amendment has given thorongh consideration 
to the matter, and expresses his opinion that it has been so drawn 
as to avoid such objection, and this opinion of his is fully concurred 
in by many attorneys in and out of Con It can not harm 
the other taxing provisions of the bill. They will produce as much 
revenue with this amendment to the bill as they will without it. 
Even were it of doubtful constitutionality, it ought still be made 
a part of this measure, for the reason that the last income-tax law 
— by Congress was declared unconstitutional only after a re- 

earing, and then by the change in the opinicnof one judge within 
a few weeks. It is unquestionably true that a large part, perhaps 
the majority of the legal profession of the'country, have never be 
lieved that opinion to be sound in principle. Since it was rendered 
two new = ges have taken their places upon that bench. 

ese facts warrant Congress in affording that court another 

opportunity to consider ‘the matter. Enlightened public senti- 
ment demands such an equitable system of taxation, and I ad- 
monish the gentlemen who oppose it that they may for a time de- 
lay, but they can not defeat its ultimate adoption. It is simply a 
question of compelling men to bear the burdens of Government 
in a aepehen we to their wealth, and what the answer of the people 
and the action of the public servants elected by them will event- 
ually be is not a matter of doubt. r 

But Iam opposed to authorizing a bond issue, because it is 
within the power of to au the issue of noninterest- 
bearing legal-tender notes, which would be as available as the 
interest-bearing bonds, and far less expensive. Every great war 
in which this country has engaged has driven it to the use of such 
notes, and they have never failed us in such hours of national ex- 
igencie: , nor would they fail us now. 

Not Sa a resort to such notes be inexpensive to the 
people, but it would increase the volume of money among our 
ple and enlarge the price of all products, and particularly those 
of the farmers, who have suffered so long and severely from the 
Sa financial oe But, sirs, they tell us a resort to 

egal-tender notes would depreciate our currency. I deny it, and 
challenge them to point to a single full legal-tender note ever 
issued by this Government that was not equal in purchasing and 
debt-paying power to a gold coin of corresponding denomination. 
There are many iniquitous provisions in this bill to which I can not 
call attention at this time. Under the pretext of imposing the 
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urdens of war tax u tobacco, cigars, and similar articles, it 
inaicts unnecessary hardshi and perplexities upon the stocks on 
hand of retail dealers in merchandise. . 

Anxious. as I am to vote for a bill that will yield ample money 
to meet the war ses, I can not and will not give my voice 
or vote to this measure, that will enable the “‘money sharks” and 
‘bond grabbers” to pillage, plunder, and oppress my people. 
Foreign foes can not subdue and the money power s not en- 


slave our people. 


Homesteads and Right of Way in Alaska. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1898. 


5 j Whole, having under sideratio 
the bat ap, ate Gees teal laws an providing: Se : of 
way for railr in the District of Alaska— 

Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. Presipent: I have read the thirteenth section of the bill 
before the Senate, and Iam glad to see that an effort is being 
made to demand something in return for the concessions in the 
way of bonding privileges which we are to give to Canada under 
the bill. 

Section 13 of the bill provides that certain bonding privileges 
be granted to Canada upon condition that Canada allows Ameri- 
cans to extend railroads into Canadian territory and do certain 
other things. For a long number of years Canada has enjoyed 
privileges In the way of shipping goods in bond into our coun- 
try and through it, by which American commerce has been in- 
vaded and injured, and the transportation of our goods has been 
taken from American and given to Canadian railroads. 


LOCATION OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND BRANCHES. 


In order that Senators may better understand the reasons that 
move me to make this statement I deem it necessary torefer briefly 
to the history of the building of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
its location, the gifts, subsidies, and concessions made to it by 
Canadaand England. Excepting a ee eing Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe—the Canadian Pacific Railway, with its branches, 
forms the longest line of railroad in the world. It stretches 
across the continent from Halifax to Vancouver with a total 
mileage, including branches, of 7,251 miles. Within the terri- 
tory of the United States lie nearly 2,000 miles of its branches, 
built and acquired without objection or condition on the 
part of any of the States through which they run or the Gen- 
eral Government. The Canadian Pacific Railway extends across 
the entire State of Maine a distance of about 200 miles. The 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad is 1,184 miles and the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic Railroad is 584 miles long, both 
branches of the Canadian Pacific Railway lying wholly within 


the yn of the United States, owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by this great Sone vanes the same protection 
and security guaranteed by our State and Federal laws to 


American railroads. These branches in the United States exist 
and do business by the consent of the States through which they 
run and are used by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to 
take trade and transportation from our own roads and from our 


own — é 
Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. ELKINS. Y , sir. 


Mr. GRAY. The Senator has stated that nearly 2,000 miles of 
~ Canadian Pacific Railway is built in the United States. 


r. Yes, sir. 
Mr. GRAY. I did not know that the mil was sogreat; but 
I will ask the Senator whether the Canadian ific Railway, or 
that part of its railroad connections between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific within the United States, does not exist under American 


charters? 
Mr. ELKINS. Yes, sir; entirely. That is one of the benefits 
these branches enjoy. 


Mr. GRAY. And so far are American roads? 
Mr. ELKINS. So farasthe charters areconcerned. There was 
a charter granted by the State of Maine for the part of the line in 
that State; but to all intents and purposes it is the Canadian Pa- 
cific , owned, operated, and controlled by the Canadian 
Pacific 
hi 


Railway Company of Canada. The branches of this great 
points, making close connection with all the leading cities of the 


ghway reach the territory of the United States at many different 
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East,middle West,and the West. In addition to branches already 
built in the United States, several others are in contemplation. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company maintains passenger 
and freight agents at New York, Boston, Portland, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Washingten, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other 
leading American cities. It has also established agencies in the 

rincipal cities of China and Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sane Ceylon, and Java, at Honolulu, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta, at Malta, in London, Glasgow, Paris, and other European 
cities. In short, wherever there is a passenger or a pound of 
freight to be had in any important place in the world there will 
be found an agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

FEATURES OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

This great artery of commerce and transportation is in its 
character semimilitary and political. It is the greatest railroad 
monopoly in the world. Taken with its ocean connections it 
reaches around the globe and forms the longest continuous high- 
way by land and sea ever known in the history of civilization. 
Against such a gigantic monopoly I am sure I will have the sym- 
pathy and support of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw trys] an 
other Populists in the Senate in resisting its aggressions upon 
our commercial and transportation interests. 

To describe amply its intluence and power outside its legitimate 
sphere, the Canadian Pacific Railway has been called by some the 
Canadian government on wheels. 1 use no such terms in my op- 

osition to it, and in what I may have to say it is not my wish to 

© injustice to Canada or its greatest corporation, nor to make 
any personal reflections upon the management of the road. Of 
that management in securing business, serving Canada and her 
people, nothing but good words can be said. My only complaint 
is that it is too ably conducted in taking business from Ameri- 
can railroads. Its managers are astute and farseeing men, whose 
one offense to Americans is that they take a:vantage of a too 
confiding people, who do not manage wisely their carrying busi- 
ness on sea and land—I mean the people of the United States, more 
especially when they come in competition with England and 
Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company largely dictates the 
policy of the Dominion government, particularly that of a com- 
mercial character It makes and unmakes parties in Canada, and 
the party now in power exists by the will and support of this 
Railway company. Thereis a slight consolation, however, that 
comes to Americans in the injury to their transportation inter- 
ests by the Canadian PacificCompany and it is, that the contro!- 
ling mind that guides this vast machinery of politics, commerce, 
and railway management which brings such disastrous results to 
American interests is that of an American-born gentleman who 
has become a British subject and who, for his abilities and dis- 
tinguished services to Canada and England, has been knighted 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India. When he speaks, all Canada listens. When a 
delegation comes to Washington from the Dominion government 
to get favors and keep those it already has, he inspires and in- 
structs it; and it does his bidding. I need not say I refer to Sir 


William C. Van Horne, President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 
Canada dictated the seal policy of Great Britain. I do not be- 


lieve that England wished to destroy wantonly the seals of the 
United States. But she was urged to do so by Canada; and we 
have seen the great seal industry, worth, under proper prot n 
and care, $1,000,000 per annum for all time, despoiled and well- 


Li 


nigh exterminated simply because the Dominion Government 
desired that her people should engage in pelagic sealing. Sof 


did Canada push England in this matter that when the United 
States protested in the beginning of the controversy against p 
lagic sealing and the consequent extermination of the seal herd, 
England responded with three gunboats in the watersof the North 
Pacific Ocean as notice of her intention to protect pelagic sealing. 
The United States made no resistance, and the result is this once 
great industry is perishing and we seem powerless to prevent it. 
MILITARY FPEATURES 

Halifax, the strongest fortification on this continent, is the 
eastern terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad; and the western 
terminus is Esquimalt, which is being made equal to Halifax, and 
is the strongest fortification on the Pacific Coast, with its guns 
pointing toward the United States and commanding the entrance 
to Puget Sound. From either terminus the trained soldiers of 
' Gosek tattain enn be poured into Canada over the Canadian Pacific 
| from the Orient and from England. Fifty thousand troops can 
| be distributed along the line of the Canadian Pacific from Eng- 


land in ten days, and in a few weeks a like number from India. 
Added to this, 100,000 Canadian troops can on short notice be 
assembled along the line at strong points on our border. Witha 

of the main line of the Canadian Pacific running th 


Senators, how long 


State of Maine, I submit the question t 
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would it take in case of war for Great Britain to occupy all that 
portion of the State with a hostile army? Yet we hear peoplé 
talking about assembling an army that can invade and take Can- 
ada in four weeks. We could not get our ee Cae 
speaking, we have no army—together for purposes of defense or 
invasion in four weeks, even if we had modern guns with which 
toarm them. Mr. President, this gives some idea of the military 
features of this great highway. 

Mr. GRAY. In that case what would become of the 2,000 miles 
of road in American territory. 

Mr. ELKINS. That would be destroyed, of course, in time, 
but not without resistance. 

Mr. GRAY. Would not that destroy the continuity of the line 
as a military road? 

Mr. ELKINS. It would destroy the branches in the territory 
of the United States, but the Senator must understand that the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific across the continent is unbroken 
on British territory except that part in Maine, England made no 
such mistake as to locate and build 2,000 miles of main line of rail- 
road in the United States. These are unwholesome facts, I know, 
but they are nevertheless facts. England had these strategic ad- 
vantages in mind when she built this road and the Welland Canal. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask my honorable and somewhat 
apprehensive friend 

Mr. ELKINS. Not apprehensive in the least, 

Mr. HOAR. Whether he thinks that England would be able to 
maintain that continuous connection through Canada? 

Mr. ELKINS. I donot think so. Iam happy to tell the Sena- 
tor I do not believe in the end she could. Because in the event of 
war between the United States and Great Britain, which I hope 
will never come, the United States would take Canada, but not so 
soon as some believe. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, because his words 
will not fall to the ground and I think they oe not to go en- 
tirely unchallenged, it seems to me that we need have no appre- 
hension from the English guns at Esquimalt and Halifax. They 
will never injure an American citizen unless they kick, for we 
shall be behind them whenever there is a war between this coun- 
try and England and point them wherever we choose. 

Mr. ELKINS. Coming from any other source than the great 
Senator from Massachusetts, this would sound like American 
boasting, for which we enjoy such a reputation at home and 
abroad, but I want to assure him the guns at Esquimault and 
Halifax were not mounted to kick Americans, but to be used in 
case of war against any invading force. Otherwise why were 
these points so strongly fortified? Mr. President, I do not wish 
the impression to go out that I favor war or think it probable, or, 
in the event of war, that the United States would be conquered by 
reason of this great military highway, for I do not; but the facts 
might as well be told and understood, that instead of the United 
States assembling an army which would occupy Canada in four 
weeks, it would have to meet an army 200,000 strong, greater than 
the army that fought the battles of Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, 
or Antietam, or any of the great battles of the civil war. It would 
take some time, as we all know, to overcome such an army with 
untrained militia. Mr. President, while I hope we may never 
have another war, and especially with Great Britain, yet I do 
not believe we have reached that point in progress, civilization, 
and the things that make for peace where we can say war is im- 
possible or even improbable. The first freight train that passed 
over the Canadian Pacific road from Halifax to Vancouver was 
loaded with materials of war to fortify Esquimalt. 

I refer to these facts simply to show the strategic and military 
character of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, running, as it does, 
across the continent and immediately along our borders. 

COMMERCIAL FEATURES. 

There are steamship connections at both ends of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad running to Europe and tothe Orient. For a line 
from Southampton to Halifax four steamers, each of 8,000 tons 
burden and 20 knots an hour, are being built under a subsidy of 
$750,000 per annum toconnect at Halifax with the Canadian Pacific. 
At Vancouver the road connects with another steamship line to 
Shanghai and Hongkong, and still another to Australia. At 
Shanghai and Hongkong the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
line is met, by which England is reached again. There are only 
four links in this great commercial highway which reaches around 
the globe and so signally helps Great Britain maintain her prece- 
dence in the carrying business of the world. 

The line from Vancouver to Shanghai and Japan receives a yearly 
subsidy cf $300,000, and the line to Australia $250,000, while 
the United States pays the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
only $14,280 for carrying more mail than is carried on the Can- 
adian line to Chinese ports. The subsidies supporting the steam- 
ship connections of the Canadian Pacific amount to $1,300,000 per 
annum. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad was begun in 1871, and completed, 
I think, in 1887. I wish to draw the attention of the Senate to 
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the gifts, subsidies, and concessions granted to this road by Canada 
and Great Britain. 
GIFTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONCESSIONS. 

The gifts, grants, and concessions to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road aggregate $215,000,000, and I wish to show the Senate just 
how these were distributed. 

(1) The cash subsidies are as follows: 
(a) Subsidy of $25,000,000 mentioned in section 3 of 
the oo the Canadian Parliament of February 
13, 1881. 
(b) 714 miies of railroad constructed by the Domin- 
ion Government, costing $35,000,000, which was 
presented to the Canadian Pacific Company as 
a gift, with interest to June 30, 1887 (see public 
accounts of Canada for 1887) _..............-.- $61, 760, 785 
(2) Capital stock originally $100,000,000, but reduced 
to $65,000,000, with a minimum dividend of 8 
r cent guaranteed for ten years (see Poor’s 
NI ic sees ones beater io oe 65,000,000 
(3) During the session of Parliament of 1884 the Do- 
minion Government authorized a loan to the 
company of $29,880,912, to be paid as the work 
of construction progressed, and for the pur- 
pose of expediting construction. This consisted 
of $9,880,912 secured by lien on the entire road 
and land grant, subject to the then outstanding 
land-grant bonds; also Government bonds to the 
amount of $20,000,000, which were exchanged 
for a like amount of the company’s loan of 
$35,000,000, issued -in the place of the $35,000,000 
of original stock which had been retired (see 
sec. 4, act 20th July, 1885) _.................-- 29, 880, 913 
(4) Balance of $35,000,000 loan after deducting $20,- 
000,000 placed in the hands of the Government 
in order to secure the $20,000,000 bonds above 
a I ea a ale iter ag? SEE GNSS SPE Es 15, 000, 000 
(5) Land-grant bonds issued by the een’ as a lien 
upon the lands which it acquired by gift of the 
Dominion .......-.- s iareoe ):ldtaen ocadiliiie wane nadie 25, 000, 000 
(6) Bonds, interest guaranteed by the Dominion for 
fifty years, at 34 per cent, issued to the company 
for the purpose of remunerating it for the loss 
of its relinquishment of the monopoly of rail- 
road building in Manitoba _.................-. 15, 000, 000 
(7) Subsidy of $186,000 a year for twenty years for a 
line through the State of Maine (act 1885, 
CRT) oe 64.3 Ran a ntsas dnb édinne 8, 720, 000 





BON edd <tuteewencta. Ake ceheooad 215, 361, 697 
The line that runs through the State of Maine receives $186,000 
for twenty years. 
Mr. PERKINS. Annually? 
Mr. ELKINS. Annually. 
Putting these gifts and concessions in another form, they appear 
as follows: 
(a) Direct gifts of money, land grant, and other 
privileges which have become available as 
cash assets in the processes of funding, as be- 





TOUO WE se kins scuwksuee Shabbos sokease $105, 000, 000 
(b) Bonds and stock guaranteed by the Dominion 
Government as before stated_...............- 110, 000, 000 


(c) Exemption from taxation for alltime. As the taxes on both 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific companies exceed 
$1,000,000 a year (see Poor’s Manual), I assume that the 
Canadian Pacific taxes remitted would amount to at least 


$600,000 a year. . 
(d) Remission of duties on rails and all imported 
material, amounting to at least $7, 000, 000 
(e) Protection against the construction of competing lines for 
twenty years, the value of which concession can not be ac- 
curately estimated. To an American line such a concession 
would constitute a guaranty of a fair rate of interest on the 


cost of the road. 

(f) The Dominion Government has granted an annual subsidy of 
$186,000 to the portion of the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which extends across the State of Maine. The ob- 
vious effect of this line would be to divert American and 


Canadian commerce from Boston and Portland, Me. 
These facts and are taken from a statement prepared by 


the eminent statistician, Joseph Nimmo, jr., and are regarded as 
accurate. 


; NOT SUBJECT TO INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAWS. 

There is no other like subsidy, gift, or endowment of a private 
enterprise in the world. In addition to these advantages, there is 
no restriction as to the long and short haul clause, no interstate- 
commerce law applies to the Canadian Pacific Railroad. On 
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this subject I wish to read what the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in its third annual report says: 


They are practically under no restrictions im: d by their own statutes in 
res set to ag and short haul traffic, but are at liberty to charge high rates 
on focal business.to indemnify for losses on through or international busi- 
ness. Their managers deny, with more or less emphasis, that their local 
traffic is subjected to higher rates, but when the libe tomake suche 3 
and the necessity for it can exist, the inducement, at least, is strong. e 
provisions of the Canadian statute on this subject are as follows:° 
*' “Sec, 226. The company, in fixing or regulating the tolls to be demanded 
and taken for the transportation of goods, shall, except in respect to through 
traffic to or from the United States. adopt and conform to any uniform clas- 
sification of freight which the governor in council on the report of the min- 
ister from time to time prescribes. 

“Spo. 282. No company. in fixing any toll or rate, shall, under like condi- 
tions and circumstances, make any unjust or partial discrimination between 
different localities, but no discrimination between localities which, by reason 
of competition by water or railway, it is necessary to make to secure traflic 
shall be deemed to be unjust or partial.” . s 

These enactments give all traffic carried in competition with our carriers 
unlimited freedom. 


I mention these facts chiefly to show how it is possible for the 
Canadian Pacific to take business from the roads of the United 
States by making lower rates. By reason of its tremendous sub- 
sidies, gifts, and concessions and no restrictions, we can under- 
stand how it comes about that the Canadian Pacific is getting so 
much of the through business across the continent and is fast be- 
coming the only transcontinental line in fact as well as in name. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ALWAYS DEMANDED LOWER RATES THAN AMERICAN 
ROADS. 


From the completion of the road until the present time the 
Canadian Pacific has simply demanded in its favor differentials; 
that is, less rates to Vancouver and all western points and to all 
interior points and leading cities in the East than the American 
railroads make. In all discussions on the subject of rates, after 
taking a position, the Canadian Pacific Railroad is obstinate and 
will not yield. It insists that differentials in its favor shall be al- 


lowed and maintained. They amount, according to the classifi- | ————————- 


cation of the freight, from $30 to $60 on every car, in favor of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, that is hauled over its line carrying 
American goods. Is it any wonder that with such advantages it 
takes the business? 

The American roads held a meeting in 1891, and in order to get 
relief they paid the Canadian Pacific $500,000 that year simply as 
a bonus, to do no business in the territory of the United States. 
Some say this great amount was given to induce the Canadian 
Pacific to make the same rates as American roads. At the end of 
the year the Canadian Pacific informed the American roads that 
it would not be embarrassed by any such bonus, and has gone on 
ever since demanding differentials and cutting rates. In the rail- 
road world this great corporation, owing to its obstinacy and ar- 
bitrary demands, is known as *‘ Sitting bull.” It never yields a 
point except to gain a greater advantage. It simply stands firm 
and says, “‘I shall have this business and will carry it at a less 
price than American roads.” 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator, with his permission, 
whether the shippers have complained about the conduct of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad in this regard? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; the shippers who can not reach the Cana- 
dian Pacific or its connections to get its low rates complain. 
Those who avail themselves of the low rates do not. I regret to 
say that local interests in certain sections of the United States 
sustain the Canadian Pacific; but, sir, your State, outside of a 
few leading cities, does not get the advantage of these low rates, 
nor do n‘neteen-twentieths of the people of the United States, 
Only about one-twentieth are so situated that they can, but they 
are sufficient to encourage the Canadian Pacific in its raid on 
our transportation interests. The Canadian Pacific could not 
prosper as it does except by the indulgence of the United States 
and the support it has from certain local interests. I admit there 
are difficulties to be overcome, owing to these local interests, that 
prevent the action of the Government from putting a stop to the 
aggressions of the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. President, at St. Louis, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, or any of the cities of the middle West, and, indeed, any 
cities of the East, a rate of freight can be had by the Canadian 
Pacific road cheaper to San Francisco and Vancouver, where the 
freight must be unloaded from cars and put in steamers, than by 
any direct American line going west through the United States. 
This is true even where the distance by the American roads is often 
nearly 1,000 miles shorter. I call the attention of the Senate and 
country to some cases in point. 

' W ithin the last month there was shipped from Hamilton, Ohio, 
u the Niles Tool Company, for the use of the repair shops at 
eal Island pt ha : seeeean certain machine tools and 
c icles. e shipment was several hundred tons 
in weight, aaa filled a whole train of cars. Under the contract 
trae ncinery wen te hs Severed i aaeee Island. The con- 

, who were the pers, as and secured a better 
Tate by the Canadian Pacific thay could be offered by American 
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roads. The freight was hauled from Hamilton to Detroit, thence 
over the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, and there transshipped 
and sent by sea to San Francisco. This was Government freight, 
though the shipment of it was in the hands of a contractor. The 
actual distance in favor of American roads was in this case not 
less than 1,000 miles. 

A few weeks ago a carload of furniture was sent from Evans- 
ville, Indiana, to San Francisco by the way of the Canadian Pacific 
to Vancouver and thence to San Francisco by sea. 

A carload of soap was taken from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Californiasby way of the Canadian Pacific and Vancouver. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 87, dated February 24, 1898, 
shows that 5,351,350 tons of domestic merchandise were shipped 
during the year 1897 under consular seals from forty-one States 
and two Territories to and through Canada back to points in the 
United States. Among the States named are Alabama, Texas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, and Tennessee, from which goods 
were shipped to Canada and thence back to the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. 

Think of goods being shipped cheaper from Tennessee to Mary- 
land via Canada than from Tennessee to Maryland direct over 
American railroads, the difference in distance being nearly 1,000 
miles. The following table is a recapitulation of the shipments 
mentioned in said circular: 

Statement of domestic merchandise shipped under United States customs seals, 
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The effect of these shipments is not only to take business from 
American roads, but tolower theirrates. Shippersthink this is to 
their interest, and it is for the moment, but in the long run it is 
not, because it is hurtful to the prosperity of the comers ee our 
railroads, one of the largest American interests. If the Canadian 
Pacific should succeed in bankrupting the American roads in com- 
petition with itor in driving them out of business, then transporta- 
tion of American freight across the continent on our northern 
border will be at its mercy, and in that event it will make such 
rates as it may please. 

Mr. HOAR. What is there to complain of? Ever since I have 
been here the Senate and the House have been beset behind and 
before by great American communities demanding cheaper rail- 
road transportation, insisting and insisting and insisting that they 
were burdened by railroad rates. Now the Senator comes in here 
and says here is a great monster of an octopus which actually car- 
ries freight cheap—which has brought down the price of flour in 
great communities. 

Mr. ELKINS. I think I can make this clear to the Senator. I 
wish to ask him why it is that he rejoices in the low freights 
over the Canadian Pacific to New England and to Vancouver and 
to certain other points when the rest of the people of the United 
States can not get them? If these low rates are to obtain in 
New England, Minnesota, and other points, why should they not, 
if they exist by our permission, obtain throughout the United 
States? Should one-twentieth of the people have advantages 
which are denied to nineteen-twentieths? Should any locality 
be served and advanced at the expense of the general interest? 
This taking of business from American roads through cut-rates is 
of national concern. 

New England has always been broad, wise, and patriotic in her 
statesmanship, and I do not believe now, to serve a mere tem- 
porary, local interest, she will fail to keep in mind the general 
welfare of the United States, seek to promote it, and in the end 
be loyal to American as against foreign interests. I am sure that 
stopping the aggressions of the Canadian Pacific Railroad in the 
way I propose will not in the end be hurtful to New England nor 
to Minnesota. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend does not quite answer my 
question. I think if the people of New England and Minnesota 
are so benighted—— 

Mr, ELKINS. Not benighted; to the very contrary. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator ought to proceed to give us light to 
enable us to understand what our duty is. Now, I ask the Sena- 
tor again if he thinks every railroad in the United States (if he 
does not, the rest of the people seem to think so) ought to be 
brought down in its freight charges to a lower scale, why he com- 

lains of one railroad that has come down in its freight charges? 

iow does the fact that we get a barrel of flour a quarter of a 
dollar cheaper than those on a Southern railroad can get it hurt 
the man who lives on the Southern railroad? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will answer the question. I do not think the 
freight rates on the American railroads are too high. They are 
lower than on any of the railroads of Europe. Now, as to how 
lower rates would be hurtful. In the case of the Canadian Pa- 
cific the low rates hurt because the people in one section of the 
United States pay higher rates than in other sections for the same 
service. This is not fair; it is not just, especially when this 
comes about through the indulgence of the Government. 

Mr. HOAR. How does that hurt him? 

Mr. ELKINS. It may not at the moment hurt the individual 
shipper or purchaser, but it hurts the American railroads, in which 
there are invested thousands of millions of dollars, and conge- 
quently it hurts in the end, for the advantage of a few, the whole 
public interest. 

lf cheapness of an article had always been for the highest and 
general good, what becomes of protection, and how would Amer- 
ican manufactures ever have been built up? We should protect 
our railroads from foreign aggression as well as our manufactures 
against the cheap labor and cheap products of Europe. The Sena- 
tor should not forget the lessons of protection he has so long and 
so ably taught the American people. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Government of England were to go 
still further and to tax the people of England and Canada so that 
all the flour hauled in this country from the West to New Eng- 
land was carried for nothing. How would that hurt our people? 

Mr. ELKINS. It would hurt them in the end because it would 
hurt our railroad interests by putting this much transportation in 
the hands of foreign railroads. 


Mr. HOAR. How would it hurt anybody any more than an 
invention does? 

Mr. ELKINS, An invention helps all alike, and not one sec- 
tion to the exclusion of the rest. I will come to this point later 
on. Mr. President, withdrawing the bonding privileges is the best 
means of preventing the taking of business from American roads. 
We can stop it at the shipping points, and not allow this freight 
to go through Canada unless every car is examined, and this, 


owing to necessary delays, would be impracticable. Such action 
would force the freight over the American roads. 

Mr. HOAR. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. ELKINS. There is great complaint against our own rail- 
way corporations. We tie them up by restrictions of various 
kinds, such as those imposed by the interstate-commerce laws as 
to the long and short haul clause, and in other ways. But when 
it comes té a foreign corporation or ey subsidized to the 
extent of $215,000,000—a subsidy unequaled in the world—pay- 
ing no taxes for all time,.coming into our territory by our 
permission, taking freight and business from our roads, we have 
nothing to say, on the contrary, we approve of its conduct, because 
some local interest is served. 

It would be different if all the people of the United States got 
their traffic carried as cheaply as do certain localities. I do not 
blame New England for getting freight as — asshecan. I 
make no charge against New England. Canada and New Eng. 
a Revere should not dominate the country in a matter of 
this kind. 

Mr. HOAR. May) ask the Senator if this hate for the railroads 
which he says we have isnot simply because they too much? 

Mr. ELKINS. No, sir; they do not charge too much under the 
circumstances, and I will tell the Senator—— 

Mr. HOAR. I thought that was the reason. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to say to the Senator that the roads in 
the United States could compete if they got the business that 
belongs to them which now goes over the Canadian railroads. 
This would increase the volume of business, but not the expenses 
in proportion, and enable them to make lower rates. In the end 
the people of New England would get as low rates as they do now 
over the Canadian roads and at the same time give the business 
to American roads, just as protection to American manufactures 
reduces in the end the price of the manufactured product. An- 
other reason why our roads can not compete is because of the re- 
strictions imposed by the interstate-commerce laws. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator—— 

Mr. ELKINS. I intended to make a fifteen-minute speech. 

Mr. GRAY. We all like to hear the Senator. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have taken off the bridle 
and allowed the American roads to compete? 

Mr. ELKINS. No, sir; not entirely. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ELKINS. If Senators read the railroad news, as I presume 
they do, they will see that there is a passenger-rate war such as 
never before existed in the United States, on account of the cut- 
ting of rates by the Canadian Pacific. This company is to-day 
taking passengers from New York to Vancouver for $38. 

The Canadian Pacific says to-day, ‘‘If you do not let us have 
all the Klondike business we will make the rate from New York 
and other American cities to Vancouver $28.” The American 
roads, muzzled, trammeled, and prevented by the interstate-com- 
merce law, applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
other day and asked to be so far relieved as to meet the cut rates of 
the Canadian Pacific. 

The cut rates to-morrow will probably be $28. As American 
citizens we have a right to favor the Canadian Pacific if we 
wish, and any Senetor has that right, but it is a misfortune that 
this power to take business from our roads exists by our permission. 

Mr. WILSON. Will Linterrupt the Senator if I ask a question? 
Has he seen the report of the American consul at Vancouver, in a 
bulletin oe by the State Department? 

Mr. ELKINS. No; I have not seen it. What is it? 

Mr. WILSON. I have sent for it, and I should like to have 
every Senator read it. We have aconsul there who is advising all 
American citizens to take the Canadian Pacific road to the Klon- 
dike,and then to take an English steamer after reaching Van- 
couver or Victoria. In no place in the report, which is published 
at the expense of the Government, does the consul at any time 
mention an American road or an American steamship company. 

Mr. ELKINS. This is in keeping with our American policy. 
This matter is becoming serious. The monopoly that is going 
on in the transportation of freight across this continent by the 
Canadian Pacific is increasing to such an extent that our trans- 
continental railwaysare becoming mere local roads, It haulsnearly 
all the American freight to and from the Orient, and our roads 
are helpless, simply because we favor the Canadian Pacific through 
the bonding privileges. ; 

Mr. CHILTON. I will ask the Senator from West Virginia if 
the American roads are not to be privileged to compete under the 
late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. ELKINS. They have permission, obtained only a few days 
since, from the Interstate Commerce Commission to meet the cut 
in meer rates. 

r. CHILTON. They would not do it cheap eno 


h. 
Mr. ELKINS. They could not do it because, onilt the law, 
they could not pool. 
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In addition to its great subsidies and the benefits the Canadian 
Pacific Company enjoys from the bonding privileges granted by 
our Government without any return it is under no restrictions 


such as are laid upon American railroads. All these things make 
it extremely diicals for the American railroads to losing 
business. should a corps of agents and lawyers be main- 
tained in Washington in the interest of the Canadian Pacific- 


American railroads have no lobby in Canada to get and maintain 
bonding or other privileges and prevent such legi 


egislation as section 
2° of the Dingley Bill. Such a lobby would be useless in Canada. 
If American railroads attempt to secure or prevent legislation, 
they are brought under a criticism. Yet the Canadian Pa- 
cific maintains its agents in Washington for this very purpose. 

Ido not know, and I have been unable to find out, the exact 
amount of business diverted from American railroads by the 
Canadian roads, but it is estimated by some to amount to $25,000,- 
000 per annum and by others more. Senators, for the moment, 
are the trustees of this great Republic. Should they sit idly by 
and see this business diverted when they can prevent it, and pre- 
vent it fairly, justly, and in doing so not make higher but lower 
rates? I desire to give some figures to show the volume of this 
business. 

In the year 1895 there were moved from points in the United 
States through Canada to other points in the United States 
430.678 carloads of American lt ag ting 8,000,000 tons. 
If these cars stood in a line, they would reach across the 
continent and part of the way back. [submit the following table: 


Table showing number of cars, with wr of contents, departing from ports 
in the United States for transit through Canada to other ports in the United 
States during the calendar years 1394, 1895, and 1896. 





























1804. 1895. 1896. 

Port. | Num- | Weight | Num- Num- | Weight 
ber of | of con- | ber of ber of | of con- 
| Cars. | tents. | cars. | tents. | cars. | tents 

| 

| | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Dale sca cd vdtesccdescains 87,457 | 749,140 | 42,512 | 850,240 | 82,993 | 659,800 
Vo a ' 316 | 8,207 | 5R 6, 656 507 6, 369 
Plattsburg .....-.<«.s<s.- } 2,590 | 14,001 | 2, 300 21,655 | 3,165 20, 448 
Suspension Bridge........ | 72,951 |}. 651,348 ) 78,173 | 607,973 | 78,655 | 786,550 
Port Huron. ............... | 88,275 (1,324,125 | 68,808 1,082,045 | 77,626 11,164,300 
Portland, Me.............. 1,116 16, 740 815 12,225 | 1,364 20, 460 
District of Vermont...... 80,150 | 452,250 | 27,103 | 417,045 | 30,623 | 235,000 
Detroit B65 4,623,960 200,072 |5, 017, 728 , 305 13, 084, 575 
Ogdensburg... | 1,280 | 12,197 | 1,388 12,945 | 1,191 8,315 
GUIS << Jeeke cotsicé cece cscs foves srevitetduibintwels Senisteantlatesetieces 1,620 29, 440 

EL. 


Total ..........<.----/425, 800 (7, 847, 058 430, 678 8, 068, 512 [630, o49 (964, 405 

lhave more matter of this kind, which I will ask the permis- 
sion of the Senate to incorporate in my remarks. If these 430,000 
cars earn only $50 gross on each car, this wquld be about $21,008,- 
000 gross earnings, which in a way shows the amount of business 
diverted from American roads. . Charles Stewart Smith, well 
known to several Senators on this floor and president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, says in a letter dated February 17, 
1889, addressed to Senator CULLOM, chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 

It may be of interest to you to know that within the past year direct China 
shipments are almost exclusively made via Canadian Pacific road, tly 


from the New England mills to Vancouver. Itis quite arare exception that 


exports from the New England manufacturing towns, destined for China 


and other Asiatic ports, are made from our eastern seaports. 


What a ee From Boston and New York freight to 
the Orient must go b _ Nome ars = Pacific. Headds, out of 17,2 
goods ship 





bales of cotton to China in 1889, 16,079 were sent 
by the Canadian c . Themarket of the Orient, with 
its splendid possibilities, naturally belongs to the United States, 
We must haveit, and will have it whenever we adopt a true Ameri- 
can policy which will favor American interests against foreign 
interests on both sea andland. The timeisat hand w we must, 
in justice to our people, have a distinctively American commercial 
and on cy—just as Great Britain has had for hundreds 
of years, and through which she has gained control of the carrying 
trade of the world. The Orient = the most promising field 
for commerce in the world, and in the next cen our trade 
with will surpass that we now have with Europe. We face the 
Orient, with its 600,000,000 of people. We are nearest to it, 
and American ships, owned by American citizens, will, some day, 
though it may be deferred, control the carrying of the commerce 
of the Orient. ‘ 

_For the year endin a era 1897, the business of the Cana- 
dian Sndeedeol r cent over that of the previous year, 
while many American s went into . 

Mr. President, I think we have had humiliation enough in see- 
ing American shipping disappear from the seas of the world, and 
I protest against losing our transportation on land, at least with- 
out an effort to preserve it. 


dbo 


LOSS OF OUR SHIPPING. 


It is our pride and boast that we have the greatest carrying 
business by land in the world. That hallucination, however, is 
disappearing along our northern border. The sun goes down on 
nearly a million of dollars of American gold paid by Americans 
every working day in the year to foreign shipowners for carrying 
what we sell and what we buy—for our exports and imports; and 
we make no effort to prevent it. Think of a great nation, a great 
factor in the affairs of the world, with the longest seacoast line 
and best harbors in the world, not being able to carry in its own 
vessels what it sells and buys. Ninety-two per cent of our for- 
eign commerce is carried in foreign ships. Great Britain gets 60 
per cent of this business, and we sit still, powerless to provide any 
adequate remedy to restore our merchant marine and get back the 
carrying trade on the seas which we once enjoyed under the wise 
policy of discriminating duties adopted by our fathers. 

Mr. President, to emphasize our humiliation in the face of the 
world, we see England and Canada with their great steamship 
lines connecting with the Canadian Pacific Railroad invade our 
territory and largely take from us the carrying of our goods and 
our commerce on land. While we have seen our shipping decline 
from 92 per cent of our foreign commerce being carried in Ameri- 
can ships to 12 per cent in fifty years, we had reason to believe 
we would be secure in controlling our transportation on land. 
But we are growing as helpless on land, so far as carrying trans- 
continental freight is concerned, as we are on the seas. Whata 
commentary on the business management of a great business 
nation! I regret to say that when it comes to statesmunship and 
farseeing commercial policies we are never united, and are but 
infants when we contend in this respect with Great Britain. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES NOT NOW IN FAVOR 

A year and a half ago the country was stirred by the announce- 
ment of the policy of discriminating duties being the best remedy 
to restore American shipping. It was the policy adopted by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison in the infancy of our Re- 

ublic. It took no money from the Treasury, but put money into 
it, and at the same time built up American shipping. It increased 
the carrying of our foreign commerce in American ships in twenty 
years from 20 per cent to 92 per cent, and gave us a merchant 
marine and a Navy that enabled us to fight the war of 1812 and 
drive England oft the Lakes. 

In the St. Louis platform the policy of discriminating duties in 
favor of American ships was distinctly indorsed. Fourteen States 
in their conventions also indorsed it. The President in his letter 
of acceptance declared that this policy had his approval. But 
what is the condition now? American interests on the sea are 
almost forgotten. A chill has succeeded the enthusiasm aroused 
in behalf of restoring American shipping by discriminating du- 
ties. No movement in Congress has been made to provide a rem- 
edy instead of discriminating duties. The cause of American 
shipping seems paralyzed. Foreign influence and foreign ship- 
owners are determined that American shipping shall not be re- 
stored, and we seem to acquiesce in this determination. 

No nation can stand this drain of $300,000,000 a year paid to 
foreign shipowners for carrying our foreign commerce and $¥5,- 
000,000, if that be the amount, taken from our land transportation, 
for a long period of years. This amounts in ten years to more 
than three thousand million dollars, and in twenty years to more 
than seven thousand millions of dollars. The United States, with 
all of its resources, business, and wealth, can not make money fast 
enough to meet this great drain, which must be paid in gold. We 
may stand it for afew years, but not foralongtime. Nations go 
on for hundreds and thousands of years, as I am sure our Republic 
will, but it can not stand this great depletion, paid for something 
its own people should do. 


THE REMEDY. 


The question arises in the minds of Senators and business men, 
what is theremedy? Wehave a remedy at hand that will correct 
this evil partially. Abolish the bonding privileges now granted 
to Canada. They exist by the permission of the United States. 
I rejoice, therefore, Mr. President, that the thirteenth section of 
the pending bill says for once that we will be Americans. We 
will not give away our birthright and our business to Canada 
without getting something in return. 

What are the bonding privileges and consular seals? In 1885, 
during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, the first train load of 

from the Orient was received over the Canadian Pacific 
and entered our border at Ogdensburg. The United States col- 
lector promptly stopped the cars to examine their contents. 
Telegrams came to Washington immediately from the importers, 
saying, “We can not stand this detention; we want these cars 
to go right through without delay.” Under the law and under 
the regulations of the Treasury Department, the contents of the 
cars had to be examined. In order to avoid like delays in the 
future, the Canadian Pacific Company sent their agents to 
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Washington, and they were advised that if their cars were 
sealed by a consular officer at Vancouver, they could cross the 
frontier of the United States and proceed to destination with- 
out detention. The State Department thereupon obligingly 
clothed a customs inspector at Vancouver with consular powers, 
so that he might seal the cars and certify the mantionte. Now, 
this is done under a law relating to commerce with contiguous 
countries and which confines the consular sealing privilege to 
importations from Canada. Imports from Asia and Europe are 
not within the province of this law, and ‘yet they constitute a 
large part of the goods which now come into the United States 
under consular seals. Our authorities strained if they did not 
transgress the law in order that this foreign corporation might 
take business from American railways. 
BONDING PRIVILEGES AND CONSULAR SEALS. 


The bonding privileges granted to Canada mean the passing of 
goods from Canadian ports into ports of the United States or from 
United States ports into Canadain bond. Thisis done by an agent 
or consul at Vancouver and other ports where goods are shipped, 
making a manifest of the contents of the car and placing it in the 
hands of a consular agent of the United States, after which, with- 
out examination of the contents of the car, relying upon the agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Vancouver, a consular seal is 
attached to the car, which is a small piece of lead with a wire run- 
ning through it, on which is stamped ‘‘Goods in bond,” or some 
such words, This is a misnomer, becausé the fact is that no bond 
is given by either the railroad company or the shipper. 

On the arrival of the cars, with the consular seals attached, at 
our frontiers, they are permitted to pass to destination, if these 
seals are intact, and entry is made and duties paid at the port of 
destination in the United States. To make this plainer, suppose 
that a cargo of goods from the Orient lands at Vancouver, destined 
for points in the United States or England or points in Canada, to 
be reached through territory of the United States. These goods, 
without examination by our consular agent, are loaded into cars 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad and manifests for the cars are 
prepared by an official of the road. He lays these manifests 
before the American consular agent at Vancouver, who knows 
nothing about the contents of the cars, any more than does an 
Senator on this floor, further than what is stated in the mani- 
fests, relying solely upon the statement of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad agent. He ihen attaches consular seals to each car and 
the goods start for their destination. There is no delay in trans- 
ferring the goods from the ship to the cars. But when goods 
from the Orient reach San Francisco, or any of our seaport cities 
on the Pacific coast before transshipment, they have to be care- 
fully examined by our custom-house officers, delaying the loading 
into cars; whereas, as I before stated, there is no delay under the 
consular-seal system at Vancouver. 

Now, as to the conditions of direct transshipment by American 
roads at San Francisco. Regular transportation entry must be 
made. For each consignment a manifest must be prepared in 
triplicate for each car, and the car locked and sealed oy a United 
States customs officer. The railway company carrying the goods 
must, as a condition precedent, give a bond in a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars for their safe delivery. These are all requirements of 
the law with which American roads must comply—requirements 
from which the Canadian Pacific is exempt. 

It will be seen at once that there are great chances for fraud 
and evasion of the revenue laws under this system, apart from the 
injustice it works by taking our business from the Orient and 
giving it to the Canadian Pacific. For instance, after a train load 
of cars enters the United States and is passing over one of the 
branches of the Canadian Pacific, say the Sault Ste. Marie branch, 
how easy it would be for persons in collusion to take off any num- 
ber of these consular seals, take out the goods or freight in the 
cars, and put in other goods instead. How easy it would be to 
unload a carload of silk, coffee, or tea, and substitute some heavy 
and less dutiable freight. 

The system is open to serious objections on the ground of op- 
portunities for fraud and evasion of our customs laws. But the 
greatest objection is that it takes business from our railroads; it 
permits goods from the Orient to be shipped to Vancouver instead 
of San Francisco and other Pacific ports. The inquiry arises: 
How would abolishing the bonding privileges affect the business 
from the Orient? It would do it in this way: If goods unjoaded 
at Vancouver and transshipped in cars were to be examined at the 
tirst port of entry in the United States—that is to say, if the con- 
tents of each car were inspected by our customs offickals—this de- 
tention and delay would be so great that it would stop the traffic 
coming that way. Often as many as from 500 to 1,000 Canadian 
Pacific cars come to our borders in one day. Now, this freight 
from the Orient would go to our own Pacific seaport cities and 
be shipped over American roads if we would enforce the cus- 
toms laws of the United States. 

I have tried to make plain the practical workings of the bond- 
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ing privilege and consular-seal system and what would result if 
théy were 


bolished. 
ON. Will I interrupt the Senator from West Vir. 


Mr. ELKINS. Not at ali. 
Mr. WILSON. If we should abolish this consular-seal system, 
of Victoria, what effect would that have 
upon the porta Tacoma and Seattle and the American railroads? 
Mr. ELKINS, It would fill them with freight to and from the 
Orient and begin to make them and other seaport cities on the 
Pacific what they are destined to be—leading commercial cities of 
the world—and it would give our railroads an enormous increase 
of business. How simple it would be if it were a business trans. 
action between businessmen. The Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would not take five minutes in 
settling it. 
Mr. WILSON. That being the case, then would not that ena- 
ble the railroads to reduce the freight rates? 
Mr. ELKINS. Yes,it would. I said I would come tothat. If 
ou will increase the volume of freight over American railroads 
y giving them the American freight now passing over the Cana- 
dian Pacific road but rightfully belonging to American roads, the 
rates for transportation on American lines—and this is what I 
wish to say by way of reply to the Senator from Massachusetts— 
would not be so materially different from rates on the Canadian 
Pacific. The present volume of business on American transconti- 
nental lines is not leap» enough to permit the low rate of freight 
made by the Canadian Pacific road with its great subsidies, 
If the American lines could increase their business, they could 
reduce their freight rates. 


ENFORCE SECTION 22 OF THE DINGLEY LAW. 


We should in justice to American interests enforce section 22 of 
the Dingley bill just as it reads in our statutes and help prevent 
business being taken from American roads and American ships. 
We are proud of the ——, bill, of the splendid results that 
have followed its passage, but the best thing, the most American 
thing, in the Dingley bill is section 22. Some people declare me 
the author of that section and that I deserve the credit of getting 
it into the bill. Wiser and abler men than I put it into the bill. 
New England had most to do with making the Dingley bill. But 
as soon as certain interests in New England were heard from by 
way of opposition, no one could be found to claim the credit of 
securing the adoption of section 22. The conference committee 
knew how section 22 got into the bill. I was not en the confer- 
ence committee. Some of the ne in Minnesota and New Eng- 
land wished to have an investigation to find out how the Senator 
from West Virginia got section 22 into the bill—I mean the Re- 
ee Senator, the junior Senator—I do not wish to put bur- 
dens on my colleague that he should not bear. These papers 
wanted to strike down this genuine piece of Americanism and 
American legislation, and I regret to say they succeeded. 

So far as I was concerned, my purpose and the purpose of my 
colleague on the.Commerce Committee who occupies the chair 

Mr. FRYE in the chair], was to so fashion section 22 of the 

ingley bill, solely in the interests of American shipping, 
that when the commercial treaties with other countries pro- 
viding free shipping would be abolished, as I had hoped they 
would be, the 1 ed cent discriminating duties provided for in 
- bill I had the honor to introduce, Senate bill No. 1, would be 
in force. 

The Dingley bill was passed one month after the Canadian tariff 
bill was passed. The Canadian tariff imposed a 10 per cent dis- 
criminating duty on tea and coffee coming into Canada from the 
United States, but in the Dingley bill we allow tea and coffee im- 
ported by way of Canada to come in duty free, unless section 22 
should put us on an equality with Canada. If section 22 is not in 
force, why do we allow Canada to charge 10 per cent discriminat- 
ing duty and we charge no duty on these goods from the Orient 
imported by way of Canada? Is it not passing strange if section 
22 was to have no force, that our Congress, with the Canadian tariff 
before it, should have failed to = the same discriminating 
duty against Canada that Canada did against us? 

At the instance of the Treasury Department the Attorney- 
General of the United States rendered an opinion declaring, in 
effect, that section 22 was not plain; was too obscure to be en- 
forced. I know this officer is presumed to know the law, but I 
believe in this instance he was mistaken. To my mind section 
22 is as plain as any law on our statute books. It is good law 
to-day, and I believe it ought to be enforced, because it would 
serve to correct the eyils of the bonding-privilege system and 
greatly help American interests on sea and land, It would per- 
mit the American roads to add to the volume of their business. 
This in turn would enable them to reduce their freight rates, and 
just here is where Boston and Minnesota would get the cheap 
rates over American roads instead of over the Canadian Pacific 
which they so much desire. 
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Mr. President, as I said, the bonding privileges grew up under 
a system not warranted by any treaty or law, not warranted by 


the twenty-ninth article of the treaty of Washington, as claimed 
by some in behalf of the Canadian Pacific road. In the first place 
the Canadain Pacific was only thought of at the time the treaty 
of Washington was ratified in 1871. 

I wish to read the opinions of two very |p ye ny lawyers 
on this subject, one of them a special friend of the Senator from 
Delaware |Mr. Gray], Grover Cleveland. Let us see what he 
said. Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, in dis- 
cussing the question of bonding gies reached the conclusion 
that the twenty-ninth article of the Treaty of Washington was 
abrogated and did not authorize the bonding privileges. With all 
of his bad Democracy and good Democracy—he had two kinds— 
he was a good lawyer, and he tried to enforce the law as he under- 
stood it, but in the case of abolishing the hreeing | privileges he 
got no support from his party. In his message to Congress dated 
August 23, 1888 (Senate Document No. 251), he says: 

There need be no hesitation in suspending these laws arising from the 
supposition that their continuation is secured 4 weaty obligations, for it 
seems plain that Article XXIX of the treaty of 1871, which was the only arti- 
cle incorporating such laws, terminated the Ist day of July, 1885. 

He also said: 


In any event, and whether the law of 1873 construes the treaty or governs 
it, section 29 of such treaty, I have no doubt, terminated with the proceed- 
ings taken by our Government to terminate certain other articles of the 
treaty. 

Mr. Cleveland in this same message to Congress asked that 
power be conferred upon the Executive to suspend by proclama- 
tion the operation of all laws permitting the transit of goods, 
wares, and merchandise in bond across or over the territory of 
the United States to or from Canada, 

Secretary Windom, in discussing this subject, said: 

Iam of the opinion that it was the intent of the law to confine the privilege 
of the consular to cars containing merchandise of the contiguous coun- 
try, and that such privilege does not extend to cars containing imported mer- 
chandise landed in the contiguouscountry for transit through it to the United 
States. 

This is just what section 22 of the Dingley bill means. 

But we have the authority of another distinguished lawyer and 
President of the United States. President Harrison, just one 
month before he went out of office, exhausted this question ina 
special message to Congress dated February 2, 1893 (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 40, second session, Fifty-second Congress). I will read 
only his conclusions. Speaking of the bonding privilege, he said: 


I do not find any statute authorizing this practice. Section 3006, which 
authorizes this interstate trade through Canada, is limited to merchandise 
passing from “port” to “port” of the United States, and plainly means that 
such merchandise shall be taken up by our revenue officers at a “port” of 
the United States as a starting point. 

The following are the conclusions at which I have arrived: 

First. That article 29 of the Treaty of Washington has been abrogated. 

ae That even if this article were in force, there is no law in force to 
execu . 

Third. That when in force the treaty imposed no obligation, wpon the 
United States to use the concessions as to transit made by Canada and no 
limitation upon the powers of the United States in dealing with merchandise 
imported for the use of our citizens through Canadian ports or passing from 
one place in the United States to another through Canada, upon the arrival 
of no “ our saree. ‘ 

‘ourth. a) erefore, treaty or no treaty, the question of sealing cars 
containing such merchandise and the treatment of such sealed care when 
they cross our border is, and always has been, one to be settled by our laws 
according to our convenience and our interests as we may see them. 

Fifth. at the law authorizing the sealingof cars in Canada, containing 
foreign merchandise imported from a contiguous country, does not apply to 
merchandise imported by our own people from countries not contiguous and 
carried through Canada for delivery to such owners. 

Sixth. That the law did not see the passing of sealed cars to any 
place not a “ * nor the delivery of such cars to the owner or consignee 
to be opened by him without the supervision of a revenue officer. 

Seventh. Thatsuch a practice is inconsistent with the safety of the revenue. 


Mr. LINDSAY. I understand B sap theory is that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can remedy this evil without any additional 
legislation? 

Mr, ELKINS. He can remedy this particular one about the 
bonding privilege at Vancouver. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will you explain to me why it was that dur- 
ing Mr. Harrison’s Administration, of whose Cabinet you were a 
member, this evil was not remedied? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will doso. Mr. Harrison concluded this able 
and statesmanlike paper ony rae before he went out of office. 
Although he was nominated for that office again, Grover Cleve- 
— was elected and Harrison could not put in force his con- 

usions. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Did he just reach the conclusion at the time 
oa made the announcement, or did he have that opinion all the 

e? 

Mr. ELKINS. I wish to say, as a matter of history, that this 
see was in answer to a resolution of the House of re- 
sentatives, passed July 23, 1892, eo for information about 
the bonding privileges. Secretary Windom had about decided 
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— the bonding privileges when death overtook him in New 
ork, 

Mr. CHILTON, 
term? 

Mr. ELKINS. I syncs he was too busy fighting his party to 
give attention to this business. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Why does not Mr. McKinley do it now? 

Mr. ELKINS. I donot know. I wish you would ask him. I 
think he will when the matter comes before him. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood as reflecting upon 


Why did not Mr. Cleveland do it in his second 


anybody or any localityin this country. New England has domi- 
nated the best thought of this country for fifty years. She has 


helped to mold a healthy and loyal public opinion and to make our 
best laws; and she has always had able men in Congress. the 
tariff she has often submitted to inequalities in her loyalty to pro- 
tection and the general interest; and I do believe that New Eng- 
land will yet join hands in trying to correct the injustice and 
injury to American interests growing out of the bonding privileges 
and the aggressions of the Canadian Pacific Railroad upon Ameri- 
can commerce. 

I do not believe that section 22 if enforced as it reads would af- 
fect New England and Minnesota cso injuriously as is feared by 
some newspapers and by some Senators from New England. [ 
think a fair construction of section 22 would not be hurtful to any 
New England interest, and I think if you cancel these bonding 
privileges, and thereby throw the volume of trade over our roads, 
the cost of carrying will be so reduced that New England will get 
the same rates over American roads as over the Canadian Pacific. 
We are all Americans. We are loyal to our Government. We 
want prosperity. We want not only to hold the business we have 
but increase it on land and sea. We will not fulfill our great 
destiny unless we do so. In trying to secure these results we 
should take a lesson from England, always united as against the 
world in her commercial and foreign policies—her statesmen al- 
ways working for the welfare and glory of their country. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I should like to 
interrupt the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Connecticut: 

Mr. ELKINS. Ido. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If the Canadian Pacific were sub- 
ject to the long and short haul clause, could she do the business 
that she is doing now? 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. CHILTON. Are the American roads subject to it—— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Thatis where she has the advan- 
tage over the American road. 

Mr. ELKINS. One of the advantages. 

Mr. CHILTON. The point I made a moment ago, and I donot 
think the Senator has satisfactorily answered it, is that under the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States lately ren- 
dered in the case of Troy, Alabama, which the Senator probably 
recalls, American roads are not subject to the long and short haul 
clause in such cases on account of the very competition which he 
mentions. 

Mr. ELKINS. As I understand that decision, American roads 
can get relief as to the long and short haul clause, but to do so 
they must make a case before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and get permission not to comply with it—a condition always 
difficult to meet. 

Mr. CARTER. 


in 
Jil 


Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER. AsI understand the proposition presented by 
the Senator from West Virginia, the United States having certain 
roads constructed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, roads of suff- 
cient capacity without much additional expense to carry double 
the burdens of freight, if you please, that they now carry, and 
having the cars, tracks, locomotives, and the men employed-—— 

Mr. ELKINS, And the terminals. 

Mr. CARTER. Investments in terminals and all the facilities 
necessary to do the business—they are confronted with a competi- 
tion which is incurred by a subsidized foreign road. Now, if you 


will add the freight and passenger tolls that are to-day received 
by the Canadian Pacific road for American business to the volume 
of business passing over the American roads, the result will be, 
according to the Senator’s contention, and I believe it is correct, 
a general reduction of railroad freights on American roads, and 
at the same time an addition to the dividends of our roads while 


the reduction is taking place. 

Mr. ELKINS. Instead of going into bankruptcy, they would 
bedividend paying. But thisis only one feature of the case. The 
other is, it is unjust that one section of the country, through the 

rmission of our Government, should enjoy benefits and advan- 

that all sections can not enjoy. 
f section 22 of the Dingley bill had been enforced as it reads, 
or had the bonding privileges been abolished, what would be the 










































































































attitude of Canada toward the United States? Sir Wilfred Lau- 
rier came to Washington, and for what? He came here, saying 
in effect, ‘‘ We admit we have destroyed your seals, and there are 
only a few left; and now we will take our hands off and let you 
preserve them upon condition that you modify your tariff.” -He 
knew that under the Attorney-General’s decision touching section 
22 of the Dingley bill the greatest interest in Canada, which is the 
Canadian Pacific, was secure. 

If that section had been enforced, Sir Wilfred Laurier would 
have said, ‘‘ I willlet yousave yourseals. I will deal justly about 
the fisheries and every other question between the two countries, if 
you will only allow the Canadian Pacific Railroad to continue its 
aggressions against American roads under the bonding privi- 
leges.” The Canadian Pacific is Canada’s greatest interest, and 
we nourish, foster, and make this interest prosperous by our bond- 

ng privileges and get unneighborly treatment inreturn. Canada 

in etfect says, ‘‘ We have destroyed your seals and taken business 
from your roads, without warrant of law; now we want you to 
consent to allow ns by law to further despoil you by agreeing to 
reduce the duties on coal and lumber. If you will take off the 
duty on lumber and coal, we will agree not to destroy the few re- 
maining seals on the Pribilof Islands.” 

This is the attitude of Canada to-day towards the United States, 
and our Government makes no protest. Nowhere would clever 
business men transact business in the way we transact it with 
Canada or with England. 

What is the condition of the Atlantic Coast fisheries, owing to 
the conduct of Canada? New England can answer. Nobody 
knows better than the New England Senators of the injustice for 
years to American fishing interests at the hands of Canada. 

The Canadian authorities now forbid the transit of the catch of 
our fishermen over their territory in bond and free of duty, while 
during the last six years the imports and exports of the Canadian 
provinces, carried through our territory under the privileges 
granted by our laws, amounted in value to about $270,000,000. 
Nearly all these goods were dutiable under our tariff. Added 
to this, as I have said before, Canada imposes a 10 per cent dis- 
criminating duty on tea and coffee imported by way of tne United 
States, while we impose no duty on tea and coffee imported 
through Canada. 

Ali the labor incident to the movement of the 430,000 cars of 
American goods through Canada is needed by our own people. 
It is not just to take it from them. There are hundreds of 
thousands of people in the United States who need work, and our 
first duty is to our own people. 

When will the United States be united on a defirite American 
commercial policy that will build up American interests? Our com- 
mercial policy is as unwise as it isun-American. When will it be 
that a part of our people do not favor foreign interests? Weshould 
in some things follow the example of England. In all matters 
foreign to Great Britain she stands united, and true to the in- 
terests of her people. In any public question that arises, the first 
thought of an English consul, or minister is—Will this be for 
the benefit of England? All questions are settled in accordance 
with the answer to this interrogatory. The first thing taught her 
foreign ministers, consuls, and agents all around the world is to 
do everything to advance the interests of England. 


COMMERCIAL WAR BETWEEN NATIONS. 


We should build up American interests on land and on sea 
and protect them wherever and whenever they become imperiled, 
Why should we not adopt the same policy in respect of our trans- 

ortation by railroads that we have always maintained in our 
ake, river, and coastwise trade, under which the coastwise trade 
of the United States has grown to be the largest in the world? 
This wise policy adopted by the fathers prohibited any vessel en- 
gaging in this trade which was not built and owned by Americans, 

Weare onthe threshold of a commercial war between the nations 
of the world for extension of trade. This conflict is inevitable. 
Signs of the gathering storm are at hand. It can mot be delayed 
much longer. It seems as if the United States would haye to 
meet this war single handed, asking no favors and expecting 
none. While we do not court, we need not shrink from such a 
conflict. In order to meet this coming struggle, we should do 
whatever is necessary to extend our trade and commerce, and p-o- 
tect that which we already control. We should carry in Ameri- 
can ships what Americans buy and sell. We should control the 
carrying-trade of all the South and Central American States. We 
should not permit letters and passengers for South American 

orts to longer to go by the way of England, but have them go 

irectly from the United States to these ports. We have the one 
gteat advantage that makes us independent. We are not only 
self-sustaining, but we produce abundantly on the farm, and in 
the mines and shops what other nations need. This advan 

uts it in our power to adopt such policies as will best serve the 
interests of our people. 
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SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. FRANCOIS M. GRIFFITH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. BR. 10100) te provide ways and means tomeet war expenditures, 


Mr. GRIFFITH said: 

Mr. CaarmMAn: I trust that I fully 6 gowegon the gravity of the 
situation that now surrounds us. ith an earnest desire to do 
the right thing at the right time and in the right way, I desire to 
submit for your consideration such thoughts as occur to me touch- 
ing the matter now before us. I have voted on every occasion for 
the liberty, freedom, and independence of the Cubans. We have 
now reached the point where it is settled that we are to do battle— 

For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the that we can do. 

Cuba’s cause is now our cause, and our nation is ready to resist 
not only the wrongs under which the little isle has suffered so 
long, but to demand that Spain shall atone for the injuries done 
us. Our arms will be strengthened by the knowledge that * thrice 
is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

Mr. Chairman, the God of armies is delighted when victory 
perches upon the banners of the just. Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again. A people may be oppressed for centuries; but 
while time is slow, the deliverance of captives, the breaking of 
shackles, the deliverance of the oppressed, will always come. For 
centuries freedom was held captive and the iron hand of despotic 
rulers throttled liberty in everyland. A handful of patriots, with 
God-given love of freedom in their hearts, landed upon the sterile 
rock on the coast of Massachusetts. The prayer they offered in 
thanksgiving for the freedom that was theirs has been heard in 
every cit of the globe, and millions of vassals and serfs have 
cast off their chains and asserted their manhood, bound no longer, 
free as the air of the day. 

No king dwells upon the entire Western Hemisphere, and the 
monarchies of Europe have been compelled, in order to uphold 
their tottering thrones, to grant liberties to their people that were 
never dreamed of until America taught the world that all men 
were created equal. Spain alone has closed her eyes to the march 
c ee aoe her oma opp a — murdered 

her people; and Spain, in punishment, t magnificent 
domain, of which remains only a few islands in the seas. Her 
court, which was once the envy of the world, still endeavors to 
keep up. its pomp and circumstance, while openly ing of 
every other nation loans of money in order to relieve her S. 

Cuba, the Gem of the Antilles, weak in numbers, im: ished 
in wealth by the extortions of the mother country, but strong in 

atriotism, will be the next star in the crown of placed 

ere by the United States. 

But it is not alone the atrocities which the Spaniards have com- 
mitted in this neighboring isle of ours that constitutes our cause 
of action against S . There is no American citizen whose 
blood has not run cold as he read of the horrors of that unhappy 
land which is at our very doors; no man whose has not been 
excited as he read of the murder of women and helpless children, 
and the thousands of deaths by starvation. 

These acts in a Christian era are too grievous to be borne; but 
while they alone would make this war a just one, they are but 
one count in a very long indictment. 

The American citizen remembers that a once owned the 
prevines of Louisiana, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to tho 

acific Ocean; they remember t Spain sold this territory to 
France, and that France in turn sold it to the United States; 
they remember that Spain, beHeving the United States to be a 
weak power, tried to wrest this territory from us. American 
citizens also remember that after Spain was thwarted in this de- 
sign, she incited the Indians to insurrection, and endeavored to 
conquer the States of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

American citizens also remember that Spain continued to hold 
possession of the State of Florida, which at that time included the 

uthern coasts of Alabama and Mississippi. They remember 

at it was , even in times of profound sm for Amer- 
ican ships to enter the American port of New Orleans. They re- 
member that a number of them were upon and that it was 
many years before the United States succeeded in obtaining satis- 
oa citizens also remember that marau bands 

ro from the Spanish territory invaded the State of 
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and we were compelled, in self-defense, to capture the Spanish 

rts as reprisals. ; 5 

American citizens also rementber that during the war with Mex- 
ico no American vessel was safe in the Mediterranean or along the 
coast of Spain on account of Spanish privateers. American citi- 
zens also remember that during the war between our own States 
Spain at once recognized the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy and held public mass meetings at Madrid and Barcelona 
for the purpose of rejoicing over what they termed ‘the downfall 
of the American Republic.” American citizens also remember the 
capture of the ship Virginius and wanton murder of fifty-eight 
Americancitizens. American citizensalso remember the solid shot 
fired at the #Uen Lee, the Black Warrior, the Rizpah, the Santi- 
ago, the Marianna, the Alianca, and other American ships. Amer- 
ican citizens also remember that the American flag in Cuban 
harbors has been the signal for unjust fines, extortions, and im- 
positions that have been the subject of protest from every Secre- 
tary of State the United States has ever had. 

American citizens also remember that during the various wars 
with Cuba hundreds of American prisoners have been imprisoned 
and several have been shot by the Spanish authorities. They also 
remember that within the last three years our citizens in Cuba 
have been arrested and their property destroyed. And above all 
things, American citizens remember and will never forget so long 
as time lasts that a little more than two months ago an American 
battle ship paid a friendly visit to Havana Harbor with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Spanish Government, when the 
only question at issue between the United States and Spain was 
one of mercy; the earnest desire of the United States was to pre- 
serve peace; its only purpose was to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. The American people remember that in the still, silent 
watches of the night, a the sailors on the Maine were sound 
asleep, dreaming of their wives and their children they left at 
home, suddenly and without warning from underneath the vessel 
came the agency of destruction, and 266 of our brave seamen were 
ushered into eternity without time for prayer or a message to the 
friends they left behind them. 

For a century past the United States has submitted to the in- 
sults and injuries heaped upon it by the Kingdom of Spain, not 
through cowardice, but through magnanimity. Spain was weak, 
the United States was oa was bankrupt, the United 
States was wealthy. It behoo us, then, to settle by peaceable 
means all of the difficulties that arose from the murderous char- 
acter and the nefarious usages of the Spanish people. Damages 
to ships could be paid for; damage to property was a matter of 
settlement. But sol as the Stars and Stripes float the Ameri- 
can people will never be willing that a price should be placed 
upon the lives of the American seamen whose bones now lie buried 


in Havana Harbor. And yet, from Spain come words of ridicule, 
and. mistaking imity for w the —— minister, 
De Léme, indul in criticisms of the Chief Executive which 
alone were as ient insult to the American people to have jus- 


tified them in feeling indignant toward the country of which such 
a man could be the official representative. 

Cuba is our neighbor both by nearness and by need. She has 
fallen among thieves,and they have robbed her of her wealth. 
They have stripped her of her raiment. They have beaten her 
with the devilish weapons of treacherous war and left her, sore, 
wounded, famished, and helpless,to die. Senator Proctor, Sen- 
ator THURSTON, Senator GALLINGER, Senator Mongy, Represent- 
ative Kine, and Representative Cummines have detailed that 
which came within their —- observation, and when an array 
of such unimpeachable, disinterested witnesses testify to a state 
of suffering, cruelty, and wrong as to be description, it is 
time, before God and a righteous world, that Spain must answer 
for her barbarous cruelty, for her deeds of blackness, and for the 
dead men whom she has so cruelly murdered. 

Spain has chosen her path and decreed thata terrible and costly 
period of combat must come. She has pursued a course that has 
compelled our country, as a matter of self-defense, and of self- 
respect, and in the interest of humanity, as a last resort, to submit 
the trial of the question to the arbitrament of battle. 

This is an American war, and it becomes every American citi- 
zen to stand =! those who have the war in chargeand assist them 
as far as possible with their eympethy. their active cooperation, 
and their means. I would not, if I could, place one obstacle in 
the way of the Administration toward carrying on this war. 
Upon the contrary, I shall vote to furnish every man and eve 
dollar necessary for our flag totriumph. I wish the officials coul 
see their way clear to make an active, energetic, aggressive war 
which would free Cuba at once. The ee there were starving 
a month ago it is impossible to tell how many of those people 
have alre. starved. There has already been too much delay. 
It is natural for the American people to want to see relief extended 
to the Cubans as promptly as possible. 

War is slower than starvation. I regret that thousands of 


’ 


those who are willing to bear arms for their country can not 
now be allowed to thus show their patriotism. I would arm and 
equip many more men than the Government needs rather than 
one man too few. I would buy more ships, munitions of war, 
than can be used rather than too few. I do not believe in reck- 
less expenditure in time of war any more than I believe in reck- 
less expenditure in time of peace, but I am ready and willing 
that the Government should have every dollar that can be wisely 
expended toward bringing this war to a successfrl and speedy 
conclusion. Congress has declared this war, and Congress must 

rovide the revenue by which it can be carried on. The vote in 
Saver of the war was practically unanimous, because patriotism 
arose superior to party and Americanism knew no classes. 

I wish there could be the same unanimity in providing the 
means for carrying on the war that there was in declaring the 
war itself. I wish that party politics could have been eliminated 
from this revenue bill. The estimated increase in expenditures 
is not so large as was the increase in expenditures in 1861 to 1865. 
We are not confronting a new problem; this same problem, al- 
though much greater in extent then than now, was solved sue- 
cessfully over thirty years ago. At that time this nation was 
divided; at that time the population of the loyal States was only 
about one-fourth of the present population of the United States; 
at that time the business of this country was not one-fourth as 
great asitisnow. And yeta system of taxation was then devised 
which increased the revenues, from articles not now taxed at all, 
by an addition of over $253,000,000 a year. If exactly the same 
law were reenacted now, the increase in the revenue could not be 
less than double that, and would probably be much greater. We 
are confronted with a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered by a bare majority of that honored tribunal, and 
therefore of little or no value, when it is remembered that for a 
hundred years a contrary rule was held to be the law. Even the 
opinion of the majority of the court does not directly overrule the 
former decision in the internal-revenue cases. 

In every tariff bill that is passed members of the House are in- 
formed through the opinions of experts of the probable amount 
of revenue that will be derived under the law. There has never 
yet been just the amount of revenue that was predicted. Some 
of the articles produce more and some prodnee less. They all 
vary from the guesses made on them in advance. If anything 
like accurate predictions can not be made under the tariff laws 
when all the exports and imports and the amount of duties re- 
ceived have been recorded for many years from which calcula- 
tions can be made, then it would seem absolutely impossible to 
arrive at any definite conclusion concerning the amount that can 
be raised from taxes that have not been imposed for a quarter of 
a century. 

Take the item of patent medicines. The patent-medicine bnsi- 
ness was practically in its infancy when proprietary stamps were 
formerly used, while now it is one of the most important of in- 
dustries. Before the war one could count upon his fingers all of 
the proprietary articles that had more than a merely local sale. 
Now proprietary articles constitute the principal stock in the 
average drug store, and are sold in all general stores and nearly 
all department stores. While nearly every form of medicine sold 
in the average drug store is taxed in this bill, yet the Standard 
Oil Company goes free. 

As to deeds and mortgages, there was not before the war, I am 
informed, a single real-estate exchange in this country. All sales 
were made by individual efforts of owners and real-estate agents. 
Now the transactions in deeds and mortgages reach a tremendous 
annual value. Before the war the proportion of business done 
with cash was much greater than now, while the proportion of 
business to the = was much less. It is, therefore, prac- 
tically impossible to determine, even approximately, the number 
of bank checks used, with their amount, and the number of drafts 
and bills of exchange. 

It may be, and probably will be, that the taxing features of this 
bill, if the law is properly enforced, will provide a much greater 
revenue than is calculated upon by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If the articles taxed will not produce enough revenue 
then the remedy is plain—tax more articles and produce mot 
revenue. What this bill should do is to increase the revenue an 
not the expenditures. The increase in expenditures 
necessary by the war is sufficient; we do not need any further 
increase in the way of interest on the public debt. The interest- 
bearing debt should certainly not be increased until the credit of 
the Government becomes such that it can not raise the revenue 
necessary without paying interest upon it. It will scarcely be 
claimed that all of. the sources of revenue that can be taxed are 
included in this bill, for other sources have in times past been 
drawn upon with very beneficial results. 

Why are these other articles not included in the bill, if the 
Ways and Means Committee believe that the measure as it stands 
‘Will not raise sufficient revenue? Is it because they fear that if 
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enough revenue was raised the people would not justify the is- 
suance of interest-bearing bonds? There has never been any dis- 
position upon the part of the minority to withhold financial sup- 
port or in way to hinder the Administration in the conduct of the 
war. There was no opposition to the appropriation of $50,000,000. 
There is no opposition upon the part of the Democrats to raising 
sufficient revenue, 

The Democrats want sufficient revenue. Their only objection 
to this measure is that the Ways and Means Committee say that 
it will not raise sufficient revenue without the issuance of bonds. 
We all agree that we will place at the disposal of our Government 
every dollar that is necessary to carry on the war to as speedy and 
triumphant a conclusion as possible. We simply differ as to the 
methods of raising the revenues. 

The bill now under consideration proposes to raise $90,000,000 
by taxing fermented liquors, by stamps required to be attached to 
bank checks, deeds, mortgages, bills of exchange, from express, 
telephone, and telegraph companies, fire and life insurance poli- 
cies, drugs and medicines, and by a tonnage tax. Beer and ale 
are highly taxed, while champagnes and fancy wines and spiritu- 
ous liquors are free. 

The policy of life insurance held for the benefit of the family of 
a citizen and the policy against loss of property by fire are both 
taxed; but the millions of dollars invested in title insurance, in- 
demnity insurance, and other forms of insurance, where magnifi- 
cent dividends are semiannually declared, contribute nothing 
toward the support of our cause. The Standard Oil Company 
pays nothing; the Arbuckle Coffee Company pays nothing; the 
millions and millions of money invested in iron, steel, coal, oil, 
and sugar—the great staple articles operated, owned, and con- 
trolled by trusts and monopolies—absolutely pay nothing. 

The tonnage tax applies to vessels only. 

The railroads that receive great profits in the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war, that carry the supplies for the Army, 
that carry the coal to the coast, and that are already receiving 
large sums of money from the Government for the purposes men- 
tioned, contribute not a dollar toward the cost. If a reasonable 
tax were placed upon the articles that absolutely escape taxation, 
there could be no justification for mortgaging the coming genera- 
tion to secure the payment of $600,000,000 in interest-bearing 
bonds. Our citizens may well view with alarm the evident inten- 
tion of the national banking power to perpetuate their control of 
the financial affairs of this Government. 

I think Ican demonstrate toa mathematical certainty that there 
is no excuse for the issuance of a single interest-bearing bond. 
Each day a printed statement of the condition of the Treasury is 
placed in our hands. On the day this bill was placed before us 
the daily report from the Treasury said, ‘‘Available cash balance, 
including gold reserve, $219,157,981.80.” This sum is available 
for any and all purposes, and therefore every dollar may be ex- 
pended in the prosecution of the war. Under law already in 
existence, revenues are coming in at the rate of nearly a million 
dollars per day, and our Republican friends claim that the receipts 
will at least equal the expenditures. 

There is neither law nor sound business policy that requires 
that $100,000,000 shall be idle and be withheld from circulation as 
a reserve redemption fund to redeem something that is neither 
intended nor expected to be redeemed. 

Let us take an account of our stock and see whether there is a 
necessity for an interest-bearing bond issue: 


Available cash in the Treasury ....._.. ....-. $219,000, 000 
Specific tax on articlesin the billunderconsideration. 90, 000, 000 
Seigniorage on silver bullion idle in the vaults__---_. 42, 000, 000 





Actual amount within sight .................. 851, 000, 000 


Let me demonstrate something more that may be 
done to avoid a bond issue: 


Levy a tax upon the iron, oil, coal, steel, eoffee, sugar, 

railroads, and other forms of wealth that are en- 

Sn MUNIN... ocak cc dusincckecavacns<~~ackeeen 100, 000, 000 
ree eee SONS GE dc oc tee awe 100, 000, 000 
Issue Treasury notes, popularly called greenbacks.. 150,000,000 


Making a grand aggregate of_...............- 701, 000, 000 


that can be safely reached before a bond need be issued. If the 
$100,000,000 known as the gold reserve be deducted, there will still 
remain $600,00(,000, a sam much more than sufficient, if prop- 
erly expended, to crush out of existence Spanish tyranny from 
the Western Hemisphere. : 

Yet it is proposed to borrow $600,000,000 and pay interest on the 
same for the next ten or twenty years, five hundred millions of 
which “shall be first offered as a popular loan to the citizens of 
the United States,” etc. And, strange to say, on the yéry day the 
House commenced the consideration of this bill the Secretary of 
the Treasury goes to Wall street, and at the office of Mr. Jordan, @ 


subtreasurer of the United States, there is a select meeting of gen- 

tlemen held, presumably to advise the Secretary how to get this 

popular loan into the hands of the people. It was the same old 

crowd—J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., Speyer & Co., Ickleheimer, 

Heidelbach & Co., and the same body of disinterested, patriotic 
any ame who have always been ready to assist in placing a popu- 
ar loan in the hands of the people at the usual per cent. 

I favor an income tax that will raise about $100,000,000, laid 
upon all persons, firms, and corporations that have an income ex- 
ceeding $2,000. I favor this tax because it rests exclusively upon 
those who are able to pay it and does not throw an additional 
burden upon those who arealready overburdened. A manshould 
be taxed in proportion to the protection afforded by the Govern- 
ment and the benefits derived under the Government. A man 
who has an income of $5,000 a year certainly receives more pro- 
tection and greater benefit than the man who has an income that 
is barely sufticient to protect himself from want, 

There is no respectable writer upon the subject of taxation who 
does not contend that the income tax is the least burdensome and 
the most equitable of any of the systems of taxation as yet devised. 
The countries of Europe, which are not usually supposed to have 
as great consideration for the toiling masses as has the United 
States, nearly all,if not all, impose an income tax. In opposition 
to the income tax, the only argument that possesses any force 
whatever is the claim that once in a hundred years an income tax 
by a divided court has been held unconstitutional. It is nota 
difficult matter to so frame an income-tax law as a war measure 
that there will be little, if any, question as to its constitution- 
ality. I would, at all events, like to test the patriotism of those 
that would likely be affected by the provisions of such a measure. 

The Government has on hand in the vaults silver bullion for 
which $99,000,000 was paid. Its coining value is §142,000,000. 
The profits on seigniorage, if this bullion were coined, would be 
over $42,000,000. Ninety-nine million dollars of the people's 
money is already tied up in this bullion, and it is costing the peo- 
e $3,000,000 a year interest on $100,000,000 borrowed, which this 

ullion could pay off, even at the —— paid forit. If it were 
coined, $142,000,000 would be placed at once in circulation and 
$42,000,000 would be added to the fund now in the Treasury. 

There was, in 1892, according to the reports of the Treasury, a 
little over $1,000,000,000 of noninterest-bearing debts. There is 
now, according to the same authority, less than $400,000,000. 
This fact demonstrates beyond all possibility of question that a 
very large issue of greenbacks could now be absorbed, and I favor 
the immediate issue of $150,000,000 Treasury notes. Accepting 
the statements of the Ways and Means Committee that there is 
only $78,000,000 now on hand, notwithstanding the Treasury re- 
ports show over $200,000,000, and the levying of an income tax, 
the coinage of the bullion, and the issuance of $150,00)0,000 in 
greenbacks would give us at once $370,000,000 in the Treasury. 
This would supply the needs of the Government for war purposes 
for several months; and when it was gone, if afurther issuance of 
greenbacks could not be floated, there would be ample time to 
discuss the question of bonds. There is certainly no excuse for 
adding to the interest-bearing debt until the noninterest-bearing 
debt can no longer be safely increased. ° 

There is no doubt in the mind of anyone well informed upon 
the subject that these bonds will be issued immediately after the 
passage of this bill. Itis claimed in the press that the plates for 
the bonds have already been ordered. There is no dispute as to 
the proposition that there is still $78,000,000 in the Treasury. The 
interest on $500,000,000 in bonds is $15,000,000 per year. It is 
$41,666 a day, including Sundays. Every day that the issuance of 
those bonds is delayed the people save $41,666. 

There is no question whatever, in the present condition of the 
Treasury and the noninterest-bearing debt of the United States, 
that the issuance of these bonds could be delayed one year with- 
out depriving the Government of the use of a dollar or in any 
way crippling its energies, even if the bonds were subsequently 
rendered necessary. ith $100,000,000 tied up in silver bullion 
that ought to be coined, another $100,000,000 tied up in a surplus 
that it was not considered necessary to maintain during the last 
war, and $78,000,000 free from all claims upon it, and the non- 
eee debt at the lowest point for thirty years, or within 
a few dollars of the lowest point, it would be entirely unjustifiable 
to tax the people $1,250, a month for the use of money that 
they do not need and can not at present use.. The United States 
Government could build a battle ship every month for the inter- 
est it proposes to pay on this unnecessary loan. 

I am ready to vote for the expenditure of this $1,250,000 a month 
in battle ships or in other needed essentials of war, but I am not 
willing to vote to pay it as tuity to the gentleman at whose 
instigation it was placed in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that patriotism will prevail. I hope that 
this holy and just war of ours will be pushed with vigor an¢l suc- 
cess until every vestige of Spanish misrule will be driven from 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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T not only hope that the arms of the Administration will be up- 
held and encouraged, but that the President may not be hampered 
by malcontents or unworthy citizens athome. __ ; 

Cuba is lost to Spain, but Spain will not admit it. The beauti- 
ful isle was lost when Maceo and Gomez struck the first blow in 
behalf of liberty and right. Cuba, wasted and despoiled by the 
tyrant hand of rutality, is worth nothing to _— It can never 
be, and the fight that Spain makes to retain the island is worse 
than hopeless. The empty pride and obstinacy of Spain is des- 
tined to bring about a period of horror, desolation, and misery. On 
Spanish he: be the consequences. In future ages, when com- 
ing generations look upon the flags that wave over free republican 
forms of government, where tyranny is banished, let it be known 
and understood by all that our country hel to raise Cuba’sfiag, 
and insodoing honored herself and balanced the books with Spain. 





War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. ©. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr, CuarrMAN: I desire to present to the attention of members 
three letters which indicate some of the objections offered by my 
constituents to this unwise and unjustifiable measure. The first, 
signed by sixty-one representative business men of La Grange, 
Ga., is as follows: 


LA GRANGE, GA., _— 
DEAR Str: We notice with much anxiety that in bill to be presented b 
Waysand Means Committee of the House there isa clause providing for the re- 
taxing of all tobacco, snuff, cigars, etc., inthe hands of the dealer. While we 
increase in our present heavy burden of taxation, still we recog- 
nize that the present situation demands unusual resources, and most cheer- 
fully acquiesce. But we can not see the justice or wisdom of calling upon 
the merchants of the country to advance from their small store of cash the 
enormous amount this retaxing clause of the bill referred to will demand. 
We most earnestly request that _you will use every effort to have at least 
this much of the measure defeated. It isa matter of most serious impor- 
tance to us, particularly under existing conditions and at this season of the 
year, and we feel that our only relief rests with our Representatives in 
Congress. 
Most respectfully, 
C. P Toole & Co., J. H. Edmondson, G. E. Dallis, F. J. Pike, J. C. 
Repid, O. H. & E. H. Dunson, R. O. Pharr, Childs & Pharr, A. 
O. Danforth, Clark & Harwell, J. M. Cooper, J. E. Warlick, 
R. E. Hawkins, ley & langle . attorneys. A. T. Dallis, 
J. A. Brown, W. Shafer, J. W. W. aul, A. H. Cory, O. M. 
Amtrey, E. G. Hood, V. E. Baugh, F. H. Hill, F. M. Ridley & Co., 
Fuller ¥. Callaway, W. A. Holmes, J. E. Demson & Bros., Fer- 
rell & Burks, T. 8. Defoath, C. V. Truitt. 5. H. Truitt, L. J. 
Render, M. A. Reeves, P. H. Hutchinson, J. G. Truitt. La 
Grange Hardware Compang. J.L. Bradfield, J. V. Sparks, W. V. 
Gray, T. 8. Bradfield, Bradfield ares ones ,_ E. R. Bradfield, 
B. C. Ferrell, sr., T. J. Thornton, R. P. Abraham, ©. T. Free 
man, W. U. Reid,|W. H. Harris, Louis Mayer, A. J. Taggie M.D., 
E. Callaway, M. D.. J.B. Strong, W. S. Evans, W.G. . Martin: 
J. H. Burks, W. L. Cleaveland, J. H. Cleveland, T. H. H. Rinson, 
E. M. Henderson, Seay Bros., Hood & Herring, druggists. 


Hon. W. OC. ADAMSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The second is from a well-known business house of Columbus, 
Ga., and reads as follows: 





deplore ed 


CoLuMBuwSs, GA., April 27, 1898. 


Dear Srre: I certainly agree with you in the opinion that the proposed 
revenue bill is monstrous, and trust that Conqness will pass no such measure. 
Of course I would only be too happy to see this war fought with legal-tender 
greenbacks, and fully agree in the opinion that it would give business a reg- 
ular boom; but I consider almost any measure preferable to a large increase 
in the internal-revenue taxes, as the manner of collection would be a source 
of great annoyance and inconvenience to all merchants throughout this 
country. 

Iam, with very kind regards, yours truly, W. C. BRADLEY. 

Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 

The third, from Messrs. West and Stewart, business men of Car- 
rollton, Ga., reads as follows: 

CARROLLTON, GA., April 22, 1898. 


DEAR Str: We would be glad to have you use your influence toward is- 


suing of ‘‘ greenbacks"’ ins of bonds, as “ mbacks”’’ will pass anywhere 
— interest and will create flush fhroughout the country. 
ours, truly, 


Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


The fact that each of these letters emphasizes a different feature 
of the bill as especially obnoxious but strengthens the over- 
whelming conviction that taken as a who!e it is a most iniquitous 
measure. What I regard as the least excusable of all its oppress- 
ive features is the exaction of a tax upon all receipts for cotton 
and other agricultural products stored in warehouses. Toa gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Griaas] belongs the credit of having 
suggested an amendment striking out this provision. Consider- 
ing the low price of farm products and the depressed condition of 
agriculture, this tax ought surely to be eliminated from the bill. 

Propositions will be made to amend the measure so as to relieve 
it of other monstrous features, and members of the majority will 
be afforded an opportunity to substitute the right for the wrong 
if any of them have the inclination and the courage to vote that 
way. The minority has no power toamend or defeat the measure 
without some aid from the dominant party in the House. We 
should not blindly adopt unwise and unnecessary measures when 
good and wise ones are at hand just as easily adopted and more 
practical and satisfactory. As far as possible to do so, all consid- 
erations of policy ought to be had during times of profound peace, 
Periods of excitement ought not to be seized upon to railroad im- 
proper measures though under pretext of national emergency. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. THEOBOLD OTJEN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means tomeet war expenditures. 


Mr. OTJEN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: We are now engaged in a war with Spain. 
War with all its train of horrors is to be regretted and always to 
be avoided, if it can be done consistently with the maintenance 
of national honor. There may have existed among some of our 
people an honest difference of opinion as to the necessity for this 
war, but now that it is upon us there should be no differences 
among us, but all render the Government our loyal and earnest 
support. War means the expenditure of vast sums of money and 
the ordinary revenues of the Government are entirely inadequate 
to meet them. It therefore becomes the duty of Congress to pro- 
vide the money needed to prosecute this war promptly and vigor- 
ously to a successful end. 

There are those who have thought that this conflict might pos- 
sibly have been avoided and the Cuban difficulty amicably settled 
by diplomacy, but I am of the firm conviction that sooner or later 
war was inevitable. No peace adjusted with the continued su- 
premacy of Spain over the island would have been permanent. It 
would only have postponed the inevitable. I believe that eternal 
fate has decreed that Spain must lose her control over the Island 
of Cuba. The war we have to-day could only have been delayed, 
not avoided. , 

Cuba lies so close to this country that from our Southern coast 
we can almost see her shore, and the condition of affairs existing 
in that island has been such that for many years it has been a 
menace to the peace of this country, conditions which are an 
international nuisance, that this nation, for the security of its 
peace, must of necessity abate. This is a war for the sake of 
humanity, not of conquest. We have officially disclaimed all in- 
tention of acquiring any part of Cuba. In this war there will be 
no financial gain to us, but the appeals of starving women and the 
piteous wails of innocentchildren have been heard and have touched 
the hearts of the American people until the horrible condition of 
affairs existing in that island has become unbearable, and the 
nation has made a solemn vow that those conditions must no 
longer continne. 

The world, when it has sought for an example of cruelty and 
tyranny, an example of a cruel tyrant, has held up Nero as that 
example; but that man who by his order drove women and children 
from their homes, pillaged their property, burned their houses, 
drove them into the fortified towns, and then coolly and deliber- 
ately starved to death some 200,000 people, committed one of the 
most inhuman acts known to this or any other century. Here- 
after, if the world wishes an example of a tyrant in whose heart 
not a glimmer of pity remains, a monster more cruel than Nero, 
it will point to Weyler as that example. No; we donot go to war 
for conquest, we do not go to war for gain, but for the oppressed 
of another race and for the cause of humanity. 
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The opponents of this bill advocate several amendments, all of 
which I believe to be more or less impracticable. They advocate 
the issue of one hundred and fifty millions of Government notes or 
greenbacks. I do not believe that it is wise to go intothis scheme 
of inflation and thereby disturb the business affairs of the coun- 
try. It is not a sound principle of finance and there is absolutely 
no need for such a course. They advocate the coinage of the 
seigniorage in the Treasury. This is another form of the free-sil- 
ver, 16-to-1 issue. There are some people so wedded to this one 
idea that in season and out of season, on all occasions and upon 
all questions, however serious and important, they lug in this 
free-silver question. But should we coin and issue the seignior- 
age, it would only be a drop in the bucket toward meeting the 
great expense of this war. The only amendment advocated by 
the opponents of this bill which, according to my judgment, is 
worthy of serious consideration is the income tax. 

I would’be glad to vote for an income tax. I believe that it is a 
just tax, especially during times of war. In view, however, of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court, practically deciding 
such an act unconstitutional, it is not wise, it seems to me, to 
attach such an amendment to this bill and thereby invite litiga- 
tion over this measure. If the advocates of the income tax are 
honest in their claim, if they are not talking to the galleries, 
if they are not talking for political effect, let them bring in a 
separate bill levying such a tax, which could then stand upon 
its merits without involving this revenue measure in uncer- 
tainty, should the same be declared unconstitutional. Still 
better would it be for them to bring in an act to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, so that the power to levy such 
a tax could not be questioned. Ifor one would be glad to vote 
for such a bill if separated from this measure, or for a bill to 
amend the Constitution, and I have no doubt that many others 
on this side of the House would do the same. 

It is the duty of the Government to vigorously prosecute this 
war and bring it to a speedy and successfulend. Prompt and 
vigorous action should now be taken, even though it involves 
great expenditures of money, which, if wisely expended, will be 
economyintheend. Inorder todothis, the Government must have 
money and have it atonce. This bill will provide the necessary 
money and should be promptly passed. The united and patriotic 
support given to the Government by all parts of the country is 
indeed gratifying. It is an evidence that we are once more a 
united nation, and with a just cause all the world can not prevail 
against us. In this war our cause is just, for we battle for the 
weak, for the oppressed, and for the elevation of the human race, 


case, have concluded that the fraud at those precincts was so evi- 
dent and undisputed they decided that the votes of those precincts 
should be thrown out entirely. Then there are other precincts 
that are involved, including these 10, all together 44, and the evi- 
dence taken at a number of those precincts, showing fraud on the 
part of the election officers in their respective returns, shows that 
the votes returned for contestant were less in each instance than 
the ballots which they had been called upon to prepare for the 
voters for the contestant. 

I might state that there is one other proposition, and that is 
concerning frauds and irregularities at a number of the precincts 
which do not fali under the other classification. 

The minority, in their report, have admitted that at many of 
these 10 precincts to which I shall particularly refer the contest- 
ant was defrauded out of at least a few votes. 

Mr. Speaker, the census of 1890 shows the voting population of 
the Second Congressional district of Virginia to be 51,278. The 
vote returned at the last election was 31,298. The Republican 
vote as certified to and returned was 13,390, and the vote for the 
contestee was 15,789. 

Upon investigation you will readily determine that the con- 
testee, according to the certified returns from the various pre- 
cincts, and according to the canvass of the votes, claimed to have 
been elected by 2,400 plurality, or, to be precise, 2,399. A little 
less than 25,000 votes were returned for Congressman out of a 
total of 51,000 legally qualified voters who might have voted had 
— been able to do so at the time and place designated by the 

aw. 

The Virginia law has been discussed upon this floor during the 
present session, and I believe that nearly all the members, at least 
upon this side of the Chamber, are acquainted with that law as it 
now stands upon the statute books of the State. If they have in- 
vestigated the law, they have undoubtedly come to the conclusion 
that it was made and manufactured for the — purpose of 
defrauding the illiterate voters of that State. It is patent upon 
its face to an unbiased mind that that law as it now exists, or as 
it did exist at that time, is in such a form that without the assist- 
ance of honest, conscientious, upright men the voter can not ex- 
ercise his franchise. 

I have had some little experience in contested-election cases in 
the State of Michigan, where I reside. We have there what is 
known as the Australian ballot, and in our State the law is posi- 
tive and mandatory in its instructions that parties whe serve upon 
those election boards shall be selected and chosen from different 
political parties. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that policy was 
intended to be adopted in the State of Virginia, but was entirely 
ignored by the election boards of many precincts. 

On investigating this case I can not see how an honest man can 
from the record decide in favor of the contestee. Now, I say to 
my friends upon the other side of the Chamber that I know noth- 
ing about the political situation in that State, From my expe- 
rience of the law I have been taught to confine myself to the rec- 
ord, and confine myself to the evidence as brought before tho 
court, and when I entered upon the consideration of this case I 
entered upon it on that theory. I knownothing about the irregu- 
larities of the nominee of this convention and care nothing about 
it, except that his name noone upon the ticket and that he rep- 
resented that party which he claimed to represent. I have en- 
deavored to investigate the record and, with over 5,000 witnesses 
who stand unimpeached, it is proven and proven conclusively that 
they were defrauded of their timate votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention of the House to some 
of these precincts. It will be impossible to go through this entire 
record or all the testimony, comprising as it does 4,000 pages. 
Therefore all we can expect to do in the limited time that is ac- 
corded to us is to select some of the — which in my judg- 
ment theevidence and the facts ought to be ented to the House 
for their consideration. As I have said ore, this district com- 
prises eleven counties, one of which is the Isle of Wight; and I 
will briefly take up some of the evidence in one of the precincts in 
that county, to wit, the Longview inct. In precinct, 
comprising one of the ten precincts that were thrown out by the 
committee on the ground that the returns were impeached—in 
this precinct 162 votes were cast and 127 returned; 102 for Wil- 
liam A. Young, and 25 for Richard A. Wise. 

The contestant examined 75 voters whose names appear upon 
the poll books, all of whom swore that they. voted for the con- 
testant, and only 6 of these prepared their own ballots. The 
others swore that the judges helped them, and the most of them 
swore that the judges themselves marked their ballots. Thecon- 
testant examined 187 of the men who voted, and the return gives 
Young 102 votes. Now, considering the fact that Young was 
returned 102 votes in this precinct, and these 175 voters swore 
that they voted for Wise, we have 177, and yet — 162 voted. 
Can anyone think for a moment that this return was honest? 

Then let us see how these honest judges marked the ballots. 
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HON. WILLIAM 8. MESICOK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 25, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That Richard A. Wise is entitled toa seatas Representative from 
the Second Congressional district of Virginia in the Fifty-fifth Congress, and 
that William A. Young, the sitting member, is not entitled to his seat "'— 

Mr. MESICK said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: This is an election case that has been before the 
Committee on Elections No. 3 for its consideration, and a report 
has been returned to the House by the committee, which is now 
before it for discussion. The report was unanimously signed by 
the Republican members of that committee, six in number. 

This district is known as the Second Congressional district of 
the State of Virginia and comprises 11 counties and 2 incorporated 
cities upon the lower peninsula and 6 counties and 2 incorporated 
cities lying south of the James River. The record in the case is 
very voluminous, consisting as it does of nearly 4,000 pages of 
printed matter; but the testimony may be grouped under heads 
which make investigation comparatively easy. 

The contestant took the depositions of nearly 7,000 witnesses. 
Over 5,000 of them swore they had voted or wanted to vote for the 
contestant at that election in November last. The evidencetaken 
in a number of the precincts shows that the contestant received a 
larger number of votes than werereturned forhim. Theevidence 
taken at a number of the precincts shows such frand on the part 
of the election officers as compels this committee to throw out the 
returns altogether. 

I shall take up in their order ten of the precincts where the 
committee, after having carefully considered the evidence and 
looked at all the facts and circumstances in connection with the 
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For instance, I refer to the record, to the deposition of Warren, 
ge 571. Heswearsthatthe judges marked his ballot with azigzag 
ine. Now, you know that the lewof Virginia requires the names 








was returned for Young 17 more votes than the total white vote 
cast. The contestant examined 54 voters whose names are on the 
; poll book who swore they voted for Wise for Congress. Of these 
to be stricken out by a straight es through the names | 54 only 1 prepared his ballot. The other 58 swore that the judges 
three-fourths of the distance. That 1 understand to be the stat- | prepared the ballots for them, and Democratic judges in every 
ute. He marked his ballot in a-zigzag way from top to bottom. | case prepared them. 
Jordan, another witness, swore he marked his ballot from top to I submit that it is very difficult for the contestee to explain this 
bottom in a straight line. Another witness swears the judge | factas proven and the necessity of it. All the judges and clerks 
marked his ballot by making « cross on each name. These depo- | were Democrats. This is corroborated by the judges and clerks 
sitions are enough to prove anything but an honest election. All| themselves. The contestee introduced the judges and clerks at 
three of the judges were Democrats; and you will remember that | this precinct who swore, of course, that they were honest. One 
the election law provides that each party shall have representa- | of the judges says, ‘‘I don’t believe in law nohow,” and that he 
tion upon the election board. had never read the election law. It is very evident that he does 
Was it done in this instance? The record says not. All three | not believe in law or justice or an honest vote and the purity of 
of the judges were Democrats, and they swore they were. One | the ballot box. 
man by the name of Brock, when asked what party he and the In one other precinct in this county, known as Halls Store pre- 
rest of the judges belonged to, answered, *“‘ The Democratic party, | cinct, the poll book shows the total vote cast amounting to 153. 
of course.” The clerks were also Democrats. Brock swore he | The returns give Young 104 and Wise 43. The contestant exam- 
wrote the voter’s vote improperly. He swore to that, and it was | ined 60 witnesses personally who swore they voted for Wise. 
recorded in his a that he marked baliotsand that he knew | Their names are on the poll book as voting, and only 2 of them 
they were so marked as to be wrong; and in reply to questions as | swore they prepared their ballotsthemselves. Sixty men deducted 
to why he marked the voters’ ballots improperly, why he would | from 153:leaves 93, and their names are on the poll book. The 
not count them for anyone, he evades the question, and replies, | return shows 152 votes for Congressmen. Thecontestee examined 
‘“‘We only had two and a half minutes, and we could not give very | but two witnesses, and they were judges. Their testimony is of 
long conversation, and we gave all the information we could in | the most contradictory and unsatisfactory sort. One White, a 
the time.” judge who assisted illiterates, was examined; and he admitted 
The contestee took no evidence to prove his vote in that pre- | being a voter, prepared ballots improperly and did not correct 
cinct. He sought to prove that.the election was fair by these | them. When asked if he had ever acted as judge of elections at 
three Democratic judges and by the Democratic clerks. The | Halls Store precinct when the election was set aside as fraudulent, 
judges swore to their honesty, it is true; but on the face of it | he said, ‘‘I am unable to state positively. I won't swear it was, 
and upon the depositions that were taken and in the proof it is | and I won’t swear it wasn’t.” 
clearly evident that they marked these ballots, and purposely | Now,in James City County there is one precinct that is included 
marked them to defraud the illiterates of their votes. Therefore | in the ten precincts knownas Stone House precinct. The poll book 
the committee decided the returns in that precinct were im- | in that precinct shows 153 votes cast and 117 returned for Ccn- 
peached, that they were vitiated and stand for naught, and the | gressmen, and 85 for electors. Wise received 59, Young received 
only vote that is entitled to have any consideration before this 52, Whaley andothers6. Taylor, the registrar, testified that there 
House is the vote that was proven aliunde by the contestant, and | were 103 colored and 50 white who voted; of 109 voters all but 
that gives him a gain in that precinct of fifty-odd votes. 108 are on the poll books; that they voted for contestant, and by 
In the same county, in Carrolltom precinct, the contestant proved | certificate of 4 others who were absent or dead. The colored 
the poll book shows none of the judges were sworn before enter- | voters testified that they voted for contestant. Of the 109 exam- 
ing upon their duties as such, and they had to certify how many | ined, 39 prepared their own ballots and 63 swore that they were 
men voted. It purports that 260 men voted, and shows a return | assisted. Seven were not examined on this point. The con- 
for Congressman—175 for Young, 31 for Wise, and 1 for Wiley. | testant’s friend Richardson, a Republican judge, assisted 25 illit- 
The contestant proves that with 260 names on the poll books, 144 | erates and marked their ballots for them. Radcliffe and Wayne 
were white and 116 were colored. Thus Young got 31 votes more | assisted 38 to mark their ballots. 
than the total white vote cast at that precinct. The contestant Only one judge appears to have been sworn. Neither of the 
examined 102 voters whose names appeared on the poll book, who | clerks subscribed the poll book. Over 125 duly registered voters 
swore they voted for Wise. Of these 15 swore that they prepared | testify that they were present at the polls, several of them all day, 
theirown ballots and 84 testified that the judges pre ared the bal- | trying to vote for the contestant, but were excluded. ; 











lots for them. The contestant proves by one Goodwin that 121 he contestee examined but two Democratic judges and two 
men gave him their names on election day and certified that they | clerks, and Hankins, the Democratic commissioner of revenue, 
voted for Wise. Wright admitted that 153 was a very small vote. 


The contestant proved that all the judges and clerks at this pre- The judges admitted all the charges of the refusal to assist the 
cinct were Democrats, also the clerks. This is corroborated by | illiterates and the delays in voting. Therefore the committee de- 
one of the judges, who says that all the judges were Democrats, | cided that the return of the vote at that precinct stands im- 
and two were appointed by the electoral board, and that he never | peached, and it is thrown out. Mr. Young, not having proven 
heard of any Republican being —— as judge at this precinct, | that any of these parties voted for him, and Mr. Wise, the con- 

Parker says he never saw the ballots counted-in the morning; | testant, having proved that a certain number voted for him, his 
that he did all the assisting of the illiteratevoters. Hesays, ‘‘They | vote is counted and the other is excluded. 
would ask for the Con man, and 1 would show them Wise and Richardson, one of the Republican judges and a friend of the 
Young.” He admits t every colored man he assisted voted the | contestant, an intelligent Republican, assisted twenty-five of the 
Republican ticket. Maynor, one of the clerks, says the third judge, | illiterates and marked their ballots for them. 
who never came, was a Democrat. Those precincts conclude the precincts that were thrown out in 

He says that he would not allow Judd, a Democrat, to act be- | James City County; that is, these precincts were included in the 
cause he had no papers; that after the election he left the ballots | ten that were decided as fraudulent returns. 
and the poll books at his brother's store until the next day. The We now come to Princess Anne. In this precinct the poll book 
depositions of these men show that they never read the election | showed that 160 men voted. All the election officers were Demo- 
law of Virginia. One clerk swore that the Republicans demanded | crats. The ballot box was nearly covered from sight by a curtain, 
they be allowed to witness the canvass, but were refused. One | and the house darkened by bagging. The return gave Young 123 
left the room and one was ¢ with the Democratic county | votes and Wise 16. The contestant put upon the stand 54 voters 
chairman for ten minutes. is is uncontradicted. One Day | Twenty-five of these prepared their own ballots, and 29 had their 
came to see about the vote, and he told Day beforethe close of the | ballots prepared by the Democratic judges. Only one of these 
polls how the poll stood. He was county chairman. It shows | mentioned any other ballot fixer than a man by the name of 
that Jordan ap ed at the polls to vote, but was not permitted | Midget. Youngcould by no possibility have received exceeding 105 
for the reason that he could not walk and the judges would allow | votes. Thereturn gave him i23 votes, If every voter whomarked 

red 


no one to come within the 40-foot line. This man Jordan was a | his own ballot marked it wrong, yet the fact is to be considers 

Republican; but at Lakeview a Democrat who was unable to | that Midget, the judge, marked 28 ballots for Wise, while he re 
walk received much attention from the judges and was allowed | ceived a return of but 16 votes. Observe, the Democratic judge 
to sit in his buggy and vote. Such evidence and other evidence | himself marked 28 ballots, while the return certifies that Wise 


we considered conclusive proof of fraud. received but 16 votes. . Is not that a badge of fraud upon its face? 
That is not the only eee in that county where they showed | Is it not evidence that the election officers intended to deprive the 
their fine Italian hand. In Court-House precinct of the same | contestant of his vote in that precinct as well as in the precinct to 


county the contestant proved by the poll book the total number | which I have already referred? 
of votes cast was 214, and returns for Congressmen of 152 votesfor| Mr. LINNEY. I wish to askthe gentleman one question for in- 
Young, 25 for Wise, 10 for Whaley, 1 for Griffin, or a total vote | formation. There are in this district, I believe, 115 precincts. Is 
of 188 returned for the Congressional candidates. The contestant | the gentleman able to tell at how many of those precincts the Re- 
a that of 214 who voted and whose names were onthe poll | publicans had representatives selected by themselves’ 

ik 185 are white, and 79 are colored. Thus itis seen that there| Mr. MESICK. At none, as I understand. 










































































































Mr. LINNEY. At none of the 115 precincts? 

Mr. MESICK. None. The gentleman is speaking in regard to 
the judges? 

Mr. LINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MESICK. In answer to the gentleman’s question I would 
say that it is claimed by the judges that at some places there was 
a Republican representative on theelection board. But by exam- 
ination of the testimony, so far as we are able to get at it, and 
some of it we are not able to get at, it will be seen that in man 
instances the authorities selected as judges ignorant, incompetent, 
and disqualified men, men whose loyalty to the Republican party 
was doubted, men who could not write their names, andin some 
instances ignorant colored people, while at these precincts in 
various places, all through there, I assume there were intelligent 
Republicans competent to sit on the election board, 

Mr. LINNEY. Then the Democratic authorities did not appoint 
as judges men whose intelligence and party loyalty were indorsed 
by leading Republicans? 

Mr. MESICK, They did not. 

Mr. LANDIS. Did the Republicans ask for the appointment 
of such men? 

Mr. MESICK. Most assuredly they did, in every instance. 

I have here one of the ballots—a ballot used in Nansemond 
County at one of the precincts where the prints of the defrauders 
are stamped on the ballot. While the poll book showed 866 voters, 
only 279 votes were returned as having been cast for Congress- 
man, of which Young received 174, Wise 101, and others 4. The 
persons shown by the register of their names on the poll book 
as voting numbered 183—1 white voter, 181 colored—and there 
were 2 not registered. 

It is shown by the evidence of one Elsie, who kept the Repub- 
lican tally—that is to say, he kept tabs on them, so to speak—that 
182 men voted for the contestant. This witness filed his book. 

It is shown by the evidence of a man named Luke that he as- 
sisted in keeping the Republican tally at that precinct, and that 
after voting 171 of the voters whose names are on the poll book, 
they voluntarily gave certificates that they voted for the contest- 
ant; and those certificates were filed. 

A good many Democrats were allowed to go into and out of the 
election room during the election, and, as is proven by the testi- 
mony of aman named Woodward, anumber of persons were seated 
within the 40-foot limit. They stopped, and had long conversa- 
tions with the voters. It is proven that one man named Stall- 
ings, a Democratic judge, was engaged apparently in marking the 
names, but on inquiry he said he was only pointing out the names, 
The witness showed Stallings the opinion of the court of appeals 
requiring him to mark; and he still refused, saying that he knew 
nothing about that, and did not care. 

It is proved by 187 voters whose names are on the poll book that 
they voted for the contestant. Of these, 105 sought the assistance 
of the judges. One hundred and five of them were compelled to re- 
sort to the judges, and 31 of them prepared their own ballots. It 
is further proven by one witness that he counted a number of the 
ballots aot that the Democratic ballots were all marked just alike; 
that the Republican ballots would have the names of McKinley, 
Hobart, and Wise dotted upon them, and that then they would be 
marked unequally. The Democratic ballots, on the other hand, 
were all marked perfectly alike. There were not a dozen Repub- 
lican ballots marked alike. The returns show that the same at- 
tention had not been given to votes of the Republicans as to the 
Democrats. The contestant claimed in his brief and in the state- 
ment before the committee that this precinct, like the others, stood 
virtually impeached and should be thrown out. 

Mr. SNOVER. Were the election officers at this precinct 
divided between the two parties, or were the officers composed 
exclusively of one political party or complexion? 

Mr. MESICK. It was all of one political complexion. Why, 
here is one of the ballots, and I would like the gentlemen to look 
at it. You will see exactly what it is if you will take it and ex- 
amine the same. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, in the limited time which 
I shall occupy during this discussion and in the presentation of 
the case, it will be utterly impossible to go into all of the ques- 
tions involved and into all of the details of the matter. It will 
not be possible within a reasonable time to take up these precincts 
one after the other and discuss them and show the action in each 
case. Some of the other precincts, however, will have due con- 
sideration given them by other gentlemen on this side of the 
House who will follow me in this discussion. They will present 
the facts connected with them during the course of the debate 
after I shall have concluded what I desire to say in connection 
with the main branch of tho report. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to say that your committee have 
had the matter under careful consideration; that we have decided 
to throw out the vote of the ten precincts absolutely, and that the 
contestant himself, having relied on the vote proven, is entitled 
to the seat. We also find that in fourteen of the other precincts 
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the vote should be thrown out. Nearly every one of these pre- 
cincts is included in the up of fourteen, except some where 
the parties stood in line waiting and watching an opportunity to 
cast their ballot from early morning until late at night. We find 
that preference was given to the known Democratic voters, and 
preference was given to the white people, and the black men 
stood in the line from early morning until sundown, waiting and 
watching for an opportunity to cast their votes; that some got 
impatient, fatigued, and weary, and broke out of the line and 
straggled away, because they had begun to despair of the possi- 
bility of se Sen an opportunity to cast their votes. 

It is estimated, and it has been proven conclusively to the sat- 
isfaction of the committee, and not denied + the contestee, that 
there were 1,900 colored men who were deprived of their right to 
vote, and did not have an opportunity to vote; that they never 
got close enough to the ballot boxes to put a vote in. Now, the 
contestee claims that he was seated—or, in other words, that he 
was elected—by a plurality of 2,400 votes. There are 1,500 of 
these votes thrown out in the first 10 districts alone. There are 
over 1,700 of them thrown out in the 14 precincts to which I have 
referred, and the contestant would be seated by having these pre- 
cincts alone counted and still have a large plurality. 

But, not — satisfied with that showing, the contestant took 
it upon himself to make a contest in several other precincts 
throughout that district, and showed by a preponderance of evi- 
dence, uncontradicted, that he was deprived of something like 
2,300 votes in these precincts alone; and it is proven by the wit- 
nesses themselves who were brought upon the stand—by the men 
who voted—that he should be seated by a plurality of 5,199. 

Now, the contestant claims, or claimed when he argued the case 
before the committee, that he was entitled to his seat by nearly 
7,000 plurality, and in order to do that they counted some of the 
certificates which they showed, by some authority which I will 
not go into now, that they were entitled to have those votes 
counted; but the committee excluded that testimony and only 
put into the report the evidence of the parties who swore they 
voted positively and unquestionably for the contestant. 

Therefore, in conclusion, for the time being at least, I will say 
that your committee has shown in this report that the contestant 
is entitled to his seat in this Fifty-fifth Congress by a plurality of 
5,199 votes. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. RIXEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R.10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. RIXEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I take it that support of this bill is no test of 
loyalty or patriotism,:for while many members on both sides 
of this House were opposed to war and would willingly have 
avoided it, and supported the resolutions for armed intervention 
in the Cuban war use in their judgment the honor and dig- 
nity of this country, as well as the cause of humanity, demanded 
such a course, now that war is upon us no member on this floor 
will attribute to any other member anything but the most earnest 
desire to do everything to provide for its o—_ and successful 
termination. No man will go farther than 1 to uphold the hands 
of the President in the vigorous prosecution of this war to a suc- 
cessful issue. But I do not understand that this patriotic deter- 
mination requires that we should enact into law measures which 
our judgments repudiate and tell us‘are mischievous and fraught 
with possibly far-reaching consequences of evil. 

Unless the bill is materially modified I e t to cast my vo 
against it. There is scarcely a feature of it that commends itse 
to me. 

Tobacco is already taxed almost beyond the point of endurance, 
This bill proposes to double this already burdensome tax. 

A stamp tax is levied upon all checks, drafts, bills of exchange, 
orders for the payment of money, promissory notes, bonds of 
indemnity, deeds, instruments whereby land is conveyed or trans- 
ferred, leases, agreements or contracts for rent of land, mortgages 
on lands and property, real or personal, powers of attorney, pro- 
bate of wills, protests of notes, etc., life and fire insurance policies, 
and many other like subjects, and still we are told by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee that such 
taxes are levied on articles of ‘“ volun consumption, or on 
objects that will make such taxes fall on persons able to 
contribute,” ete. 
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Notes, bonds, mortgages, and protested notes are all specially 
taxed. They are least able to contribute, and the fact that they 
represent indebtedness is evidence of this. 

n addition, many pages of this bill are taken up with provisions 
for penalties, forfeitures, fines, and imprisonments. This species 
of direct taxation is inquisitorial, objectionable, and unjustifiable 
under present conditions. 

There can be no justification or excuse for the issuance of bonds 
to the extent of $500,000,000, with certificates of $100,000,000 more. 
If ey is given we may be sure the bonds will be issued, the 
money will be covered into the Treasury, and it will be then ex- 

nded. 

Pot is true the bonds are to be payable in coin, but this is acted 
on asif it read ‘‘ gold,” and itis not only the purpose of this Admin- 
istration to fasten the gold standard more firmly upon the coun- 
try, but, if necessary, it will disregard the terms of the contract 
in order to pay in the dearest money in the world. This was 
plainly indicated by the President on January 27, 1898, in his 
after-dinner speech at the banquet in New York, when he said: 

Whatever may be the language of the contract, the United States will 
diecharge all its obligations in the currency recognized as the best through- 
out the civilized world at the time of payment. 

Under this declaration, the bonds proposed to be issued, while 
nominally payable in coin, would be paid in gold, if no dearer 
coin could be found. Shall we, unless there is some dire necessity 
for it, authorize the issuance of $500,000,000 in bonds, thus fasten- 
ing an enormous debt upon posterity, which will be harder to pay 
as the “‘ gold standard is more firmly fastened — the country ”? 

Such an enormous sum of money would inevitably lead to ‘‘ raids 
upon the Treasury” and the encouragement of wasteful and ill- 
considered legislation. The purchase of these bonds would with- 
draw so much money from circulation and make so much more 
stringent the depressed condition of the country. I would favor 
in lieu thereof the coinage of the seigniorage now lying idle in the 
Treasury, amounting to about the sum of about $45,000,000, and 
the issue of noninterest-bearing Treasury notes (greenbacks) to 
meet the present emergencies, and a provision for a tax upon 
incomes. 

The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
says it would not do to substitute a provision for a tax on incomes 
in the place of the provision for bonds, because money is wanted 
now, and the income-tax provision would give rise to litigation. 
If he must have the bond provision, why not also take the income- 
tax provision, so that, if decided in favor of the Government, it 
would be ready to contribute to the payment of the bonds? 

It is understood that if the limit for taxation on incomes should 
be fixed at $2,000 at 8 per cent, as proposed by the Democratic 
members of the committee, $100,000,000 would’ be raised from 
this source alone. This is all that the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee claims to be able to realize from 
the burdensome taxation provided in his bill. 

It can not be seriously contended by the most ardent advocate 
of bond issues that this Government can not maintain at par a 
reasonable issue of Treasury notes—say $100,000,000—the amount 
which it is thought the pending bill would raise by taxation. 

Under the act of February 2, 1862, “‘greenbacks” were first is- 
sued to the amount of one hundred and fifty millions. A second 
and third issue of one hundred and fifty millions each brought 
the total amount issued up to four hundred and fifty millions. It 
is not, therefore, an untried experiment to issue Treasury notes, 
and no one doubts that $100,000,000 noninterest-bearing notes 
would pass current everywhere and meet the present emergencies. 
The sale of bonds would tend to contract circulation. The issue 
of $100,000,000 Treasury notes would have the opposite tendency, 
and by giving us more currency tend to relieve rather than de- 
press existing conditions. As a business proposition, it is bad 
policy to incur an interest-bearing debt when a noninterest-bearing 
one would do better. 

lt is claimed that the Dingley bill will be a revenue producer. 
If so, issue the Treasury notes, and wait the result of a fair trial 
of that measure. Do not impose this extra taxation upon our 
people, with all its attendant and annoying and inquisitorial sys- 
tem of taxation. Above all, let us not authorize the issuance of 
bonds, and increase the national debt to the amount of $500,000,- 
000. The total bonded debt of the United States July 1, 1897, was 
$847,320,000, of which amount $262,315,400 were issued during the 
Cleveland Administration. If the pending bill is enacted and the 
proposed issue of $500,000,000 bonds is at once carried into effect, 
we will have contracted a bonded debt of $762,315,400 in six years, 
and that, too, in addition to extraordinary taxation. It can not 
be that there are any such necessities as demand such unusual ane 
destructive legislation, and members of this House can not be 
charged with disloyalty in oe such ae taxation, and 
such reprehensible and uncallied-for issues of bonds. 

Mr. irman, the country does not need or desire this bill as 
reported. The country demands action. Let the war be prose- 
cuted with vigor. If it should be protracted it will be the fault 
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of those charged with its conduct. Some of the provisions of 
this bill are not to go into effect until June 1; others not until 
July 1. Let this bill wait. By July 1 it may not be needed, and 
I do not believe that it will if the war is prosecuted as it should 
be. With Spain 3,000 miles away, what is to prevent a junction 
of our Army with the insurgents in Cuba?_ Can any one doubt 
that with our fleet in the harbor of Havana and our Army on the- 
island the war, so far as Cuba is concerned, would be over? Itis 
to be hoped that the investment of Cuba would be the end of the 
war. The chief danger is from a dragging policy, and the pos- 
sible complication with other countries. This will be largely 
avoided by an energetic prosecution of the war to a speedy and 
successful termination. War is not desired, but being uron us, 
every true American stands loy.‘ly by the flag and will welcome 
returning peace, laden with the freedonrand the gratitude of a 
neighboring people, and the untarnished honor and integrity of 
his own country, 





War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. BR, PT: THORP, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. THORP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before stating some of my objections to the 
proposed bill I will avail myself of this opportunity to make a 
few remarks upon the condition of affairs which has led up to and 
rendered necessary the expenditure of an extraordinary amount 
of revenue. 

Representing in part a State which was for four years the the- 
ater of war, whose peaceful and happy homes were laid waste, 
and whose fields were devastated, and whose people saw the blood 
of their best povred out like water at their very doors, a State 
which has not recovered from the horrors of war; representing a 
district wherein the greatest armies which have ever been mar- 
shaled upon this continent stood face to face and fought almost 
day by day for more than a year, a district wherein every com- 
munity even now furnishes in the persons of her citizens wrecked 
reminders of that desperate struggle; it can not be a matter of 
wonder that my people were not boiling over with enthusiasm for 
another war, however far its scene of action may be removed 
from us, nor that I shared with them in their earnest support of 
the President in the noble Christian efforts which he made to 
secure a peaceful solution of our trouble with Spain. 

Sir, we did not learn our lesson of war from pictorial yellow 
journals, nor from the pen of the historian or novelist. Our old 
men had it shot into them and our young men received it from 
their mother’s lips. Our lesson was learned from that hard but 
best of teachers, experience, and hence it is that ‘‘the pomp and 
circumstance of war” is not so attractive in old Virginia as in 
some other States. 

But let it not be imagined for a moment that we are wanting in 
patriotism or devotion to the flag of our country, or that we will not 
go as far as any in sustaining its honor. Although it was well 
known that manyin this Chamber, myself among thenumber, were 
earnestly opposed to war, and hoped to the last moment that a 
penceabie and honorable adjustment of all our difficulties might be 





reached, it never can be forgotten how, when it became apparent 
that the last hope had departed and that an overwhelming major- 
ity had determined that the Gordian knot could only be cut by the 
sword, we cast our votes with that majority to present a united 
front to the enemy and prevent the spectacle of a divided people 
being exhibited to the world in our day of trouble. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this question has now passed beyond the 
domain of debate. War is upon us, and I trust we shall al! meet 
its consequences without flinching, determined to bring it toa 
successful and honorable conclusion. All must recognize that 


the existence of a state of war imposes upon the Government 
responsibilities and expenses never contemplated in times of 
peace, and that it is our solemn duty to provide the means with 
which to meet these expenses. There is no division upon this 
line. Republicans, Democrats, and Populists are united upon 
the proposition that the necessary revenue must be furnished to 
prosecute this war vigorously to the end. The present bill has 
that object in view. Many of its features commend themselves 
to every member of this House, but there are others which many 
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of us can not with a just sense of responsibility to our constitu- 
ents subscribe to or support. I have never been enamored with 
the internal-revenue system of taxation, and while recognizing 
the necessity which in great emergencies requires a resort to this 
method of raising revenue, I would do so with the utmost care 
not to cripple any legitimate business or impose too onerous a 
burden upon any special commodity. 

The report accompanying this bill shows that one-fourth of the 
revenue to be raised by its provisions will come out of additional 
taxes levied upon tobacco. The tax upon this great staple is 
greater by far than the average price of the raw product. When 
it reaches the mouth of the consumer the Government will have 
received more money than the farmer who produced it. 

But we are met with the assertion that the consumer will pay 
the tax and the producer will lose nothing. To a great extent 
this is true, but I can not believe that the producer of any article 
can escape suffering from the effects of a tax upon that article. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of my district not only produce but 
manufacture and sell tobacco in all its forms, and I feel con- 
strained to protest against the proposed additional tax, because 
it places an unfair proportion of the burden upon those who are 
so largely engaged in its production—it being their money crop— 
being the chief means by which they are able to buy the neces- 
saries of life; but it is also ina most striking manner unjust to 
the manufacturer-in this, that it is to have a retroactive effect. 
It proposes to impose the tax upon the stock in hand upon the 
passage of the bill. It strikes me as grossly unjust and un- 
fair to compel him who has paid one tax, and adjusted his 
business to meet that tax, which was all that the Government 
required of him when the tobacco was manufactured and made 
ready for sale, to pay an additional tax upon the same article, 


so pressed for subjects of taxation as to be compelled to plese a 
— burden upon the unfortunates who have been stricken by 
isease. 

I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to conceal the fact that the people 
of my State and of my district will be affected by this provision of 
the bill. To that extent it may be justly.charged that I am not 
altogether unselfish in opposing it. Virginia is justly celebrated 
for her mineral waters. They are fast becoming one of her great 
sources of wealth. My own county is forging ahead in the busi- 
ness of bottling and sending the waters of our incomparable 
springs not only to every part of this nation, but to other coun- 
tries across the Atlantic, and the prophecy of a fine old Colonial 
gentleman, made more than a century and a half ago, that some 
day the waters of the Roanoke would be bottled and sent to the 
Old W orld, is to-day being fulfilled in the shipments made from 
the far-famed Buffalo Lithia Springs. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other features of this bill which I can 
not indorse, but I deem it unnecessary that I should discuss them. 
The objections have been ably and elaborately presented by others, 
and it would be useless for me to repeat them. WhileI share 
somewhat in the apprehensions of many that this war will not 
prove to be a thirty days’ frolic, I cherish still the consolatory 
hope that it will not be of such gigantic proportions, or of such 
length as to tax our resources of money and eredit to the extent 
which the bill seems to contemplate. The taxing power should 
be used cantiously; thecredit power of the Government still more 
cautiously and slowly. With a just sense of my responsibility to 
my constituents and to my country, I shall cast my vote against 
this bill as it is now constructed. 

























although the Government had, by imposing and accepting the War Tariff. 
former tax, practically agreed with him that he might sell with- 
out further restrictions. 

Sir, tobacco may be a luxury, even a pernicious luxury to him SPEBCH 


who may use it, but to the producer in many sectionsof ourcoun- 
try, the toiling farmer who takes the tiny seed and follows it 
through all the toilsome stages till it becomes a luxuriant plant, 
its production has become a prime necessity which alone enables 
him to make buckle and tongue so meet as to leave him with 
enough to purchase a few of the comforts of life. 

This bill contains another provision, Mr. Chairman, which seems 
to have received very little consideration at the hands of the com- 
mittee, and has almost entirely escaped attention upon this floor. 
For the first time, I believe, in the history of this kind of legisla- 
tion it is proposed to impose a special tax upon mineral waters. 
What revenue is expected to be derived from this source is not 
estimated by the committee. But whether it is to be a large or 
small amount is immaterial, if its imposition contains elements of 
nnfairness or injustice to any class of our people. That it does 
contain both of these elements is to my mind perfectly clear. 

Mineral water is the only product proposed to be taxed in its 
natural or raw state. The tax upon it is a direct tax upon the 
owner of the water. Whether such a tax is constitutional or not 
is at least questionable. If this tax can be imposed, why not also 
impose a tax upon petroleum, which would realize a much larger 
revenue. Let us examine this proposed tax a little more closely. 
The propositiun is to impose a tax of from one-half of 1 cent to 
2 cents upon all such waters bottled for sale, the tax being 
regulated, not by the price of the water, but by the quantity con- 
tained in each bottle, so that the man who may sell a pint of such 
water for $1 has to pay a tax of 1 cent, while he who sells a quart 
or half gallon for 25 or 50 cents is required to pay 2 cents. This 
classification can not be defended upon any just principle appli- 
cable to taxation. Again, the tax is imposed, not upon sales 
actually made, but upon waters bottled for sale. The taxis to be 
paid at the springs where the water is bottled. If itis never sold, 
the tax is to be paid all the same; there is no provision for return- 
ing any part of it. 

i protest, Mr. Chairman, against the imposition of any tax what- 
ever upon mineral waters. It is a burden which, in my opinion, 
would have to be borne almost if not entirely by the owners of the 
springs. The competition in this business is great. The profits 
are cut down by expensive advertising, which must be continued 
to make the business at all profitable. To increase the price of 
water will be tolessen thesales. Nothing will be left to the spring 
owner but to deduct the tax from his anticipated profits, profits 
which he may never realize. Calenlating upon the basis of sales 


made during the last two years and expenses during the same | and one hundred million 3 per cent short-time bonds. Then they 
period, I personally know one mineral-springs owner in my own | propose to tax fermented liquors thirty-five millions, fifteen mil- 
section of Virginia who would be required by this tax to pay to | lions on tobaceo, five millions on cigars, five millions on dealers in 
the Government about one-third of the profits from property of | tobacco and cigars, thirty millions on stamp instruments, and a 
great value, which he has spent thousands of dollars and years of | tonnage tax of two million; in fact, it taxes every legitimate trate 
labor in developing and making profitable. But, sir, the proposed | and business of the people who produce the wealth of the coun- 
tax can not be defended even upon the ground that it will be paid | try; but it does not forget to exempt incomes and stored wealth, 
by the consumer, if that were admitted, for mineral waters are | which should be the chief basis for all taxation. 

used by the sick and the broken in health, and surely weare not! Mr. Chairman, what good reason is given why we should borrow 


or 
HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There can be no reasonable excuse offered by 
the Committee on Ways and Means for the undue haste with 
which they propose to railroad this bill through the House. The 
Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means were 
not even allowed to bein the committee room when the Repub- 
licans prepared this measure. Yet you tell us with hypocritical 
lips we must all be patriots and not partisans when you are guilty 
of the most extreme partisanship yourselves. Your definition of 
partisanship means a complete surrender to your heresies. This 
bill should be carefully considered and well digested before it is 
enacted into law. 

There is not a Democrat upon this floor who is not willing and 
ready to vote for and provide all the revenues that are necessary to 
support the Government in war as well as in peace. But while 
we are providing in this extraordinary emergency to carry ona 
war against Spain for the freedom of Cuba we do not propose at 
the same time to fasten a debt upon the country and “no 
posterity for six hundred millions of money for the sole benefit of 
themoney power. Gagrule and party lash may be visited and felt 
upon that side of the House, but we insist on fair and free discus- 
sion on this side. No members but the members of the commit- 
tee have had an opportunity to see this bill, much less time to read 
it, and in a few hours we will have to vote for or against it with- 
out a proper knowledge of its provisions, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill now so vehemently urged by the Repub- 
lican side of this House, if enacted into law, will be of far more 
benefit to the money power than to theGovernment. This bill is 
a bold and daring move to further commit the United States to the 
single gold standard and strengthen the power of the gold gam- 
blers. This committee tells us that this bill provides for issuing 
five hundred millions of 3 per cent bonds to run for twenty years 
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five hundred millions of money and mortgage the energies and 
labors of the American people for the next twenty years? Who 
can answer? None. Theexigenciesof the war furnish no demand 
or excuse for such a bonded debt. Itis sane raid 
upon the earnings of the people, like those of the past, when we 
were in the throes of our great civil war and the money sharks so 
manipulated our bonds and their method of payment that they 
doubled their value and fastened them upon the people to be paid 
in gold when they were contracted in coin. This is no new con- 
spiracy. It is the same old trick of 1870 and 1873 sought to be 
played over again by their successors and assigns. Now, when 
the patriotism of the country is aflame and the sympathies of a 
nation are a for the relief of starving thousands. in the 
Island of Cuba, this monster of plutocracy crawls into this Cham- 
ber like the serpentin the garden and with a forked tongue de- 
mands a nation’s sacrifice. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
DINGLEY] tells us. that the war will not cost: more than $25,000,000 
per morth, ‘The Secretary of War, however, estimates only about 
two-thirds of that amount. If that be true, why should we pass 
a bill to-day taxing the people one hundred millions and borrow- 
ing six hundred millions of money that demands three hundred 
millions of interest, making a bonded debt to be paid by the 
ple of nine hundred millionsof money? According totheircaicu- 
lations, six hundred millions will pay all the-war expenses for the 
next two years. 

Gentlemen, if this peaceful blockade of the Cuban ports is 
broken and the féather-duster war methods of the President are 
ignored and the sentiment of the American people for a vigorous 
and heroic campaign is inaugurated, this war can not last three 
months from to-day. Then why should we presume to provide 
for two or three years in advance? Congress has to convene in 
less than seven months fromnow. Wecan then provide for every 
demand that is to follow thatdate. There is not a man on this 
floor that believes that the war will last until the first Monday in 
next December. The distinguished gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
DINGLEY] does not believe it himself, and will not say now that 
he does. Yet he and his Republican friends are trying to force a 
loan of $500,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds under the plea of a 
war neeessity. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a forced loan, under a false plea, for the 
sole benefit of the money power.. We have now in the Treasury 
$120,000,000;. we have $42,000,000 of silver seigniorage, making 
$162,000,000 of available cash now in the Treasury for war pur- 
poses. This bill provides for raising one hundred millions more 
by taxation, making in all $262,000,000. This amount would pay 
all war expenses for ten months without borrowing one dollar. 
Should any contingency arise whereby the war was prolonged be- 
yond that period, Congress would be in session to take such action 
as the exigencies would require. They could issue Treasury notes, 
as they did in the last war, and avoid borrowing or the payment 
of any interest. Take this bill and analyze it in the light of all the 
facts that surround it, and you will find that it is a mercenary 
measure that reaches into the legitimate business of our people, 
= insidious. methods imposes its burdens upon the toiling 
millions. 

There is a very oily statement that passes current on the Repub- 
lican side of the House—that is, that these bonds are to be made 
a popular loan to the poor people. Such statements are intended 
todeceive, Poor people have no money toinvestin bonds. Bonds 
become the property of capital. The poor man that has $50 in 
money can not afford to putitintoa permanentinvestment. These 
bonds will be bought up by the large capitalists, just as they al- 
ways have been, and it is a deception and a fraud to insist other- 
wise. If this is to be a popular loan, why has the Secretary of 
the Treasury most of his time in Wall street this week con- 
sulting the gold gamblers and money changers as to the best 
method of ing this loan? The Evening Star of the 25th in- 
stant stated that ‘“‘ Mr. Gage would go to New York to-morrow to 
consult with the financiers of that city about the coming bond 
issue.” 

If this popular loan is to be carried out in good faith, why is 
Wall street consulted instead of the people in the country who 
they pretend are going to take these bonds? The frantic efforts of 
the money power to take advantage of the present condition of 
the country and force an issue of interest-bearing bonds is now 
manifest. This city is to-day ee with moneysharks. The 
galleries of this House are now packed with them looking down 
upon their agents upon this floor in order to see that their de- 
mands are being carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, the great responsibility resting u every mem- 
ber upon this floor and his decision hereto-day will be of far-reach- 
ing effect upon the future of the country. vote that we shall 
Sive to-day will decide whether the money power shall triumph 
or the people; whether an unnecessary debt of $500,000,000, with 
interest to ran for twenty years, shall be fastened upon the toil- 
ing millions for the sole benefit of the bondholders or not. The 
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mass of the American people are at this time at their 

toiling in their varied oecupations, wholly depending upon 
their representatives to do their duty at this hour, while the money 
power is here in full force, with its brazen face expressing in 
every line of itscountenancea demand for extortion and the pros- 
titution of national legislation for its private gain. The roll call 
alone will show who are willing to surrender the people's rights 
to speculation in American patriotism and American blood. 

It.is a well-knowm fact that ever since this Administration was 
inaugurated the money power has been trying to find some ex- 
cuse for the Government issue of more untaxed interest-bearing 
bends. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report, recom- 
mended this same amount of bonds to be issued to take up the 
Treasury notes. I am thoroughly convinced that this proposed 
issue of $500,000,000 of bonds is not intended for war purposes, but 
to place this vast sum in the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury without limitation, so that he may at the end of hostilities 
use this fund at his option to take up the greenbacks and fasten 
this interest-bearing debt upon the country. The $100,000,000 
that is eens to be raised by taxation is almost as indefensible 
as the bond issue itself.. Two-thirds of that amount is levied 
upon consumption and one-third on the necessary business tran- 
sactions of the people. 

Corporate wealth and the incomes of the rich find no place in 
this bill. The people may be fooled into believing again, as they 
did under the McKinley bill and the Dingley bill, that they are 
not required to pay these increased taxes; that the merchant and 
the business man with whom they deal pay all these extra 
charges. 

Mr. Chairman, while these protective tariff laws are an ingenious 
method to obtain money under false pretenses, this bill goes much 
further. It is embezzlement, blood money, a confidence game, 
casting lots for the vestment, while the patriotic people are de- 
fending the honor and good nameof ourcountry. Why do our 
Representatives stand here like children in this moment of patri- 
otic excitement and permit the cold-blooded and heartless money 
changer to control the finances of this Government? Why turn 
the management of the Federal Treasury over to them for their 
especial benefit? Every dollar of tax and every bond obligation 
has to be paid by the people who toil. 

During the war between the States two billion seven hundred 
millions of debt was piled upon the people, and now, after more 
than thirty years, the people have paid upon that debt one billion 
eight hundred millions. The bondholders and Congress have so 
manipulated that debt by changing the contract from payment in 
lawful money to gold alone thatit now takes more of the labor 
and earnings of the people to pay the balance of that debt than it 
would to pay the whole amount 6n the basis upon which it was 
contracted. We do not wish to inaugurate another scheme of 
plunder of this kind to tax future generations. That was a trick 
upon the unsuspecting. This, if done, will be done with the full 
knowledge of every member here. During the war between the 
States all forms of taxation were adopted. 

As an example, $i per barrel was imposed upon beer. 
especially a war tax. 


This was 
While most of the war taxes have been re- 
pealed, the beer tax still remains. Now, under this bill they 
propose to double that tax on beer, which we all know is paid by 
the consumers, who are mostly poor people. Fine wines, bran- 
| dies, and champagne, that are used exclusively by the rich, are not 
subjected tosuch high rate of taxation. The men whodo the work 
| and fight the battles of this country use beer and light wines. 
They are not drunkards, but have the burden of taxes to pay. 

Under the provisions of this bill this class of people are com- 
pelled to submit to these inequalities of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that a tax on incomes shou!d be adopted, 
not only to meet. present war expenses, but to aid in all future 
time in furnishing revenue to support the Government, for it is 
the most just and equitable tax that can be levied for public pur- 
poses. Itisimposed upon those who have the unquestioned ability 
to pay. It is imposed in the hour of prosperity and ceases in the 
day of adversity. It is an axiom that the poor man fights the 

| battle and the rich man should pay for the protection he receives 
of life, liberty, and property. However, this money power threat- 

| ens us. with the Supreme Court if we should dare to reenact 
income-tax law. 


an 


Gentlemen, we have a right to believe that the Supreme Court 
will change its decision. It has changed once, and why not 
change again? It reversed the decisions of all courts since the 
foundation of the Government on this question, and we have a 


right to believe that it will reverse itself and go back to first prin- 
ciples and get.in line with the precedents. Gentlemen, there is a 
change in the personnel of the court by two new judges coming on 
| the bemch.since the former law was before them. Mr. Chairman, 
in order to obviaie all doubt as to an adverse decision the gentle- 
man from Tennessee | Mr. McMinn} has framed his amendment 
so that. the objectionable provisions are stricken out and will not 
be before the court again. Then let us pass this income-tax 
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amendment, which will lift from the shoulders of the toiling 
masses at least one hundred million of taxes ——— and Pisce 
























the expected profits of a future transaction. Money must be forth. 
coming at once to meet the a made necessary 





it upon those who have the money to pay it and who oug by this war, and we should meet this question firmly and honest! 

pay it. as men, and not trifle with so serious a matter in such a crisis ag the de} 
Mr. Chairman, the people of this country will never be content | this. made 

to have the burdens of Government laid upon the prime articles of It is evident to everyone that these schemes are put forth purel tion W 





consumption and exempt the stored wealth of the rich. There is 
but one true and legitimate principle of taxation, and that is to 






for political purposes, and I am surprised that gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber can not, upon an occasion like this, rise 


















its pas 
make every man pay according to the amount of actual property | above the low plane of partisanship and pass upon a question of immed 
he possesses. Then no man or corporation can complain of the | this character intelligently and honestly and withont political season 
execution of the taxing power. The people that I have the honor | prejudice. ure wh 
to represent upon this floor are a patriotic and patient peoplewho | An extraordinary condition confronts us. Weare now engaged on? 
are willing to be taxed asother people to fight the battles of their | in a war with a foreign country, a war entered into by the Ameri- upon t 


country, to back their patriotism with their blood and money; 
but they are not willing to have an unnecessary bonded debt fas- 
tened upon them and unjust taxation continued. Gentlemen, you 





can ore only as a last resort, and for the protection of their 
national honor and the relief of suffering humanity. 
The people of Cuba have for years been struggling for their 



































































may crush the rights of the people with your brutal majority here | liberty. oe and again have they attempted to relieve them- ing as 
to-day, you may riot in your strength and violate all the princi- | selves from the terrible oppression and cruelty imposed upon them side, 
ples of common justice, ignore and disregard the traditions and | by the Spanish Kingdom, In all these heroic struggles they have bugle 
principles of the fathers, but let me remind you in the midst of | had our sympathy, and in this last great effort our people have mm questic 
your scheme of plunder that the people will at an early day de- | gloried in their valor and perseverance, and have prayed that the sto 
mand that the hand of extortion and greed shall be taken from | victory might be theirs. his life’ 
their throats. We remember with horror the iniquitous rule of Weyler and litical 
the outrages Ye gag op by his order upon helpless women and Stans 
3 ; innocent children. The dark pages of history furnish no parallel = and up 
War Tariff, to the cruelty and wanton disregard for decency and honor which to defe 
havecharacterized the conduct of Spain in its affairs with Cuba. & this Hi 
The Cubans are not the only ones who have suffered from the his? 
SPEECH atrocities of Spanish warfare. This unholy combat has destroyed Mr. 
sine our commerce and the property of our citizens, has caused the backw 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIDSON pun emer : 4 of our : le, ad mae gh Sym pope in the entere 
1) SS f estruction 0 © Maine an e murder o of our seamen, yurpo' 
res = sree CS ne It is needless to dwell upon the details of that terrible catas- a u 
OF WISCONSIN, trophe. We know our noble battle ship rode at anchor in a interv 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, supposedly friendly harbor. Without warning, and under the becom 
i oS eee cover of _ it was destroyed, and in the twinkling of an eye and cl 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. hundreds of our noble seamen were called into the presence of We 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | their Maker. of ter 
Union, and having under ed rm the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways | The loyal hearts of our people were aroused as never before, elty a 
ORS GEUEES 00 NON War Re and they demanded that Spain be punished for the crime she had her fi 
Mr. DAVIDSON of Wisconsin said: committed. ‘ We 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The measure now pending is intended ‘‘ to pro- It was eminently proper and right that the President should our § 
vide ways and means to meet war expenditures.” It is a war | exhaust every effort for a peaceful solution of all these difficul- our § 
measure, and its enactment is demanded because we are in the | ties before taking such action as would involve our country in a tory, 
midst of war. It is proposed by this measure to increase the rev- | conflict of arms. Some of our people were impatient over what wate 
enue to the extent of $100,000,000 annually. The taxes are not | they thought was unnecessary delay, and believing as I did that roar 
imposed on the necessaries of life, but on articles of voluntary | no faith could be placed in the promises of the Spanish Govern- shibl 
consumption, and will be borne by those best able so to do. ment and that diplomatic negotiations would be fruitless, I con- Teo 
No special complaint is made against any feature of this bill | fess the time seemed long tome. We must remember, however, ther 
except the bond provision. Our Democratic friends who have | that some time was absolutely necessary to prepare our nation are § 
been lately clamoring for war now object to the provision of this | for a conflict. and 
bill which authorizes the sale of bonds in time of war. Did not| The President while carrying on diplomatic negotiations was pose 
these same gentlemen during the Cleveland Administration, and | not unmindful of the necessity of preparation for war. The pow- Gov 
in times of peace, authorize bonds to be issued in amounts almost | der mills and the gun factories were put to work. Night and day as 
equal to what is now proposed without even a thought of the | their furnaces blazed, and night ond day could be heard in our and 
burden imposed upon the ‘struggling masses”? Not only that, | shipyards the ringing of the hammer as the preparation for war whi 
but they allowed those bonds to be manipulated by a syndicate | went on. No matter how impatient some may have been, in my T 
which made millions out of the transaction. judgment the time will come, if it has not y, when, with are 
These bonds are to be disposed of to the people in such amounts | one accord, the people will render due credit to the Chief Execu- far 
as they desire, making it in every respect a —— loan, and giv- | tive of our nation, who, knowing full well the horrors and miseries lov 
ing to the people the same advantages which would accrue to | of war, patiently and without fear or favor pursued a dignified, thi 
them through the establishment of a postal savings-bank system; | honorable, and consistent course, keeping continually in mind the 
that is, an opportunity to secure a safe investment at a reasona- | the one great idea of ‘‘ liberty for Cuba.” Str 
ble rate of interest, and at the same time benefit the Government He pursued this course manfully and honestly, and when the ou 
and enable it to refill its exhausted Treasury. end was reached he submitted the matter to Congress for its action } 
The schemes presented in opposition to this provision are as | and signified his willingness to obey its dictatee. No matter what the 
many in number and as varied in form as there are factions upon | the result of this contest may be, the people of the country know Sp 
the other side of this Chamber. Everything, from greenbackism | that every effort for a peaceful solution of the difficulties was first 1s 
to the income tax, including that most ridiculous of all proposi- | exhausted, and no matter how much they may have differed as to So 
tions, the coinage of the seigniorage, has been suggested. what should have been done in the past, they to-day stand united im 
The cnly one of these worthy of a — notice is the income | in support of the President, and will cheerfully sustain him and ga 
tax. There are many who believe that the imposition of an in- i 


us in every effort made to bring this conflict to a speedy and suc- | 


come tax, if it could be made constitutional, would be a fair and | cessful termination. in 













just form of taxation. There are two sides to this question, and We differed as to the details of the resolutions which we fu 
in time of peace it ought to and undoubtedly would receive care- | adopted; we may have differed as to what action should be taken, e 
ful consideration. Butin these times, with a war upon us and | but we have not differed as to the necessity for some action. 
the country demanding action, we can not afford to try any ex-| The members of this House, forgetting party affiliations, think- _ 
periment. The income tax now upon our statute books has been | ing only of the integrity of the nation and the honor of the flag, - 
declared unconstitutional by the highest court inourland, A re- | stood shoulder to shoulder upon this floor, and with one accord = 
enactment of that measure in ae form means endless litigation | placed $50,000,000 in the hands of the Executive to be expended = 
and uncertainty as to when a final decision might be obtained. for the defense of the nation. : 
How foolish itis, then, for us at this time to undertake thecon- | That actof ours was a splendid lesson in patriotism. It showed be 
sideration of such a scheme or to pass a measure, intended to pro- | a unanimity of sentiment among our peo fe. It demonstrated to 7 
vide means to carry on a war, with a provision attached which | the nations of the earth that all sectional strife had been forgotten, : 


must at some future time be reviewed by the Supreme Court. | that hereafter there was to be no North, no South, no East, no c 
We can not clothe our soldiers on lawsuits nor feed them from | West, but one country, one people, one 
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Since then it has net as if our Democratic friends were 
endeavoring to bring into what was a great national question 


thing of ty politics. Their conduct prior to the 
oy the — ons of intervention savored o cory game and 
the debate upon this measure shows that an effort is now being 
made to arouse —— strife and to force politics into a ques- 
to :. 


i hich ough rise high above the plane of partisanship. 
tion Welt enclsis that aliibertaiatanenane i¢ thaine sineed epow 
its passage we shall find those who have clamo oudest for 


immediate action, those who have declared in season and out of 
season for war, standing in solid ee in opposition to a meas- 
ure which must be enacted in order that the war may be carried 
on? I trust this may not be thecase. God forbid that our friends 
upon the other side should so far forget the great question which 
now confronts us as to descend to the low plane of partisanship in 
its consideration. 

Already a call has gone forth for 125,000 troops. They are be- 
ing assembled from every part of this great country. On the hill- 
side, in the valleys, and on the broad prairies may be heard the 
bugle call ‘‘to arms.” At the recruiting stations no political 
questions are asked, and the boy who comes from the shop, from 
the store, or from the farm and offers his services, and if need be 
his life, in behalf of his country, is never questioned as to his po- 
litical belief. 

Standing under the folds of the old , with uncovered head 
and uplifted hand, he takes a solemn oath before Almighty God 
to defend the Constitution and the Union. We, as members of 
this House, have taken the same oath; and is ours less sacred than 
his? 

Mr, Chairman, there must be upon our part no hesitation, no 
backward step. The eyes of the world are upon us. We have 
entered into this confiict, not with a spirit of conquest, nor for the 
purposé of acquiring additional domain, but in behalf of suffer- 
pg bautaite, We have proclaimed to the world that we should 
intervene in Cuba for the purpose of ending a conflict which has 
become unbearable and of preventing further starvation of women 
and children. 

We have not proposed to demand from a indemnity, either 
of territory or of treasure, but we have said that her reign of cru- 
elty and treachery over the Island of Cuba shall cease, and that 
her flag shall retire from the Western Hemisphere. 

We do not propose to accept a money indemnity for the lives of 
our seamen who were so basely murdered, but we do know that 
our soldiers and our sailors, as they lead on to battle and to vic- 
tory, will never forget those heroes who met death in the dark 
waters of Havana Harbor; and above the din of musketry and the 
roar of cannon will ever be ringing in their ears that inspiring 
shibboleth: ‘‘ Remember the Maine!” 

To such a high and honorable purpose are we pledged. Let us, 
therefore, prove to the world that we area united people; that we 
are standing together shoulder to shoulder in defense of our flag 
and the honor of our nation. Let us demonstrate a unity of pur- 
pose, a loyalty unquestioned, a firm determination to provide the 
Government with all the means necessary to this war to 
as and successful termination. Let us furnish our soldiers 
and sailors with everything necessary for their comfort and health 
while in the torrid climate of Cuba. 

The time for action has come; our ships are in line; our armies 
are marching to the front; the volunteers are coming from the 
farm, from the factory, and from the store. These are they who 
love their country and are willing to die inits behalf. It was from 
this source whence came the invincible armies of the sixties, and 
these worthy descendants of those sires will carry the Stars and 
Stripes in the forefront of battle, and will finally unfurl our glori- 
ous banner of liberty on the a of Morro Castle. 

Let us ge our duties as faithfully as they will discharge 
theirs. The result is not in doubt; a people long oppressed by 
Spanish nny will soon be free. The “Gem of the Antilles” 
is destined to take its place among the free nations of the earth. 
Soon her banner of freedom will be floating over a republic rich 
in natural resources, and only waiting to be free to Sesouns the 
garden of the earth. 

_ Standing as a sentinel at the gateway of the t commercial 

interests of a hemisphere, that little republic will, through all the 

uture, gracefully acknowledge her appreciation of our unselfish 
ct. 

Great as a nation, we have never occupied so great a position as 
now, when, putting aside all selfish consideration, we tender our 
services for the relief of oppressed and suffering humanity. Strong 
in the loyalty of her citizens, clothed in the righteousness of a just 
cause, our Republic to-day is an ideal Goddess of Li , standing 
with sword and shield and plume, pointing with one d to an 
onward, upward course among the stars, while with the other she 
stoops and lifts the lowliest of earth’s citizens up to a broad plane 
of equality, and says to the nations of the world, “ By the living 
God, they shall be they shall be free.” 


War Tariff. 
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HON. CURTIS H. CASTLE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R.10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr CASTLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pleasant fiction that the interests of the 
people are conserved by their Representatives in Congress still 

revails to a limited extent in the rural districts, but the illusion 
is fading, and I trust the passage of this bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue $500,000,000 in 3 per cent coin 
bonds may at last arouse the masses to the terrible truth that 
their Representatives are not only not protecting their interests, 
but are pushing through a plan which ultimately must impover- 
ish and enslave them. The old Bourbon doctrine, ‘“‘ After us the 
deluge,” is the watchword of the bond promoters. 

I desire to investigate this subject in the light of common sense, 
and with the lessons of the past to illuminate it. The people of 
the United States must have money and materials to prosecute the 
Spanish war, and we are told by the advocates of this bond bill 
that we must borrow of private individuals, pay interest, and 
transmit to coming generations the burden of our debt. Against 
this plan I enter my protest and hope to be able to suggest a better 
way, a more honest way, and a more philosophical way to supply 
the sinews of war. 

An interest-bearing bonded debt is the instrument depended 
= by the nonproducing classes in all countries of the world to 
absorb the profits of labor. That it is an effective one is evident 
in the poverty of the workers and in the riches of the nonworkers. 
We haveno right in morals or equity to transmit our debts for 
settlement to another generation. Under this iniquitous system 
our children are burdened with a debt in the contraction of which 
they had no voice. The debts of the father can not be inherited 
by his child, neither should a nation’s debts be inherited from 
generation to generation. 

There is a world-wide difference between a noninterest-bearing 
and an interest-bearing debt. In the one case an exact equivalent 
is returned, in the other the debt is paid over and over again, yet 
is mever paid. Five hundred million dollars at 3 per cent interest 
is repaid every thirty-three and one-third years, and can be again 
loaned, and still the original debt remains the same. Money, 
without any power of reproduction, eternally reproduces itself 
under the unnatural interest system which cunning idlers have 
devised for the undoing of nations and individuals, 

Debts under this system are paid and repaid, paid, and paid, 
and paid again, yet never paid. Generations of men after genera- 
tions come upon the stage of life and action, work for the pay- 
ment of the debt from infancy to old age, and are succeeded by 
another generation, who begin where the first one began and 
leave off at the same place. A new set of toilers take up the task 
and leave it only when, old and infirm, they mingle their ashes 
with mother earth. Man is mortal, but this interest-bearing debt 
is immortal—it can not end because it can not be paid. 

Ten generations may have passed since it was contracted and 
ten times has it been paid in full by the unhappy progeny of the 
men who contracted the original debt. Ten generations of para- 
sites have fattened on the toil of ten generations of fools, and the 
debt is unpaid. It can never be paid, hence the workers are born 
into slavery—hopeless, debasing, eternal slavery. What must be 
the condition of the mind of the man who can advocate a system 
of this kind and believe it just? Yet the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives in this Chamber propose to vote the American people 
into a slavery every whit as horrible as that suffered by the Cu- 
bans. How dwarfed and crooked, how bent and distorted must 
that soul be which can not recognize the iniquity of this cunning, 
devilish, and damnable system which is converting the whole 
civilized world into hell! 

Usury is the canker which to-day is eating the heart out of all 
modern nations. Usury is the yoke under which the free, the 
noble, and the brave are driven into never-ending toil—cruel, un- 
requited toil! Over the door of their enslavement is written the 
ominous words said by Dante to be carved upon the lintels of hell, 
**Leave hope behind all ye that enter here.” Truly Moses was an 
Pe lawgiver when from Mount Horeb, after talking with 

, he commanded his people, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take usury.” 

What strange doctrine is this which says the Government can 
draft into its armies the son, the husband, and the father; it can 
place him in the front ranks of battle to be pierced and mangled 
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by shot and shell, to be trampled under the feet of charging squad- 
rons, or, perchance, mortally wounded, be left unattended on the 
field sodden with his blood until death relieves him of his agony— 
yet has no power to draft into its services to preserve its life and 
honor the money and property within its jurisdiction? This doc- 
trine exalts property above manhood and compels the r man to 
give up his home and leave his family unprovided with the neces- 
saries of life, compels him to endure the hardships of army service, 
and finally compels him to give up all he has—his life—and leave 
his helpless wife and family to be robbed and enslaved by the 
wealthy bondholders, whoremain at home to enrich themselves on 
bond issues and Government contracts. 

if Congress has power to declare war and draft men to wage 
that war, then it has also the correlative power to draft property 
and whatever else is necessary to wage war. The first power 
hinges upon the second, and you can not separate them and be 
consistent. This age of commercialism has dethroned man and 
enthroned property. Man, the creator of property, can be taken 
from the bosom of his family and be shot to death on the field of 
battle. His family can be robbed of his kind care and love and 
compelled to suffer forever the loss of their natural provider and 
protector, but when it is proposed to lay the heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment on property we are told that the property of the wealthy 
classes can not be touched, and that the proper way to wage war 
is to enslave the poor by saddling them witha bonded debt to 
pay for property necessarily used in carrying it on. 

i say now and here that any government which acts upon such 
principles is unworthy to live and should be blotted from the 
map of the world and consigned to the tomb of nations where lie 
all those unjust nations which forgot God and oppressed the poor. 

We are asked by the Republican members of this House to au- 
thorize the issue of $500,000,000 of 3 per cent coin bonds. - Mr. 
Chairman, what will it profit us to free Cuba from the brutal rule 
of Spain and enslave our own people under the more brutal rule 
of the soulless bondholders? If freedom for Cuba can be attained 
only through the enslavement of America, then let Cuba remain 
in slavery. Our first dutyis to ourown people. But we can give 
freedom to Cuba without bonds. 

The whole intent of this bill is to saddle the expenses of the 
war upon the poor and those in moderate circumstances, and ex- 
empt the stolen fortunes of the rich from bearing any part of this 
war tax. Malt liquors, used by the poor, are taxed, but the 
sparkling wines, used only by the rich, are exempt. The poor 
laborer or soldier, with nof a dollar in property, uses as much 
tobacco as the bondholding millionaire; and since the poor vastly 
outnumber the rich, so will the burdens of this tax fall chiefly 
upon them. The small share of the rich is paid back to them a 
thousandfold in the bond part of the bill, and here they can rec- 
ompense themselves for all their losses by robbing the poor for 
all time tocome. Well may the plutocrat welcome war, since it 
places in his hands the destiny of the common people. 

I say the war can be waged and freedom established in Cuba 
without the issue of asingle bond. Bondsare wholly unnecessary, 
wholly superfluous. 

We had on the ist of July, 1897 (see. Report Director of the 
Mint for 1897, page 37), a circulating medium of all kinds in ac- 
tual circulation, or held in banks, other than national banks, 
$1,198,738,833. It is a safe estimate that at least one-half of this 
amount is constantly in bank vaults or held from circulation by 
private misers. Deduct half theamount, and there is left for the 
transaction of business the beggarly sum of $599,369,416, or a per 
capita circulation of only $7.99. 

Mr. Chairman, recognizing, as all sensible men do, the relation- 
ship existing between the volume of money and the general level 
of prices, can we wonder at the steady decline in the price of 
labor and all that labor produces? Since 1893 the volume of 
money, owing to natural losses, has steadily decreased. The 
mintage of gold has not made up the natural losses, while on the 
other hand population has steadily increased. With an increas- 
ing population and a diminishing volume of money, both operat- 
ing at the same time, we have had as the result falling prices, 
shrinking property values, bankruptcy, business stagnation, con- 
centration of wealth, labor strikes, lockouts, riots, ruin, poverty, 
despair, and suicide abiding in this unhappy land. 

If we wish to change our present wretched condition for one of 
prosperity, we must reverse our policy of money confraction and 
inaugurate one of healthy expansion. It would not be a sensible 
thing to give the man dying of thirst upon the desert all the water 
he could drink immediately, but the sensible course would be to 
give him moderate draughts, frequently repeated, until his absorb- 
ents, acting steadily, had made up the volume of his blood. He 
would not be a wise physician who would gorge the famine victim 
at his first meal; but what could be said for the wisdom of the 
physician who would withhold all food for fear that if nourish- 
ment was administered the starving man might expand his stom- 
ach and suffer from indigestion? 


In 1866, according to Secretary McCulloch’s report, the per capita 
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filled the land, 


only in those cases young 


Property values were stable or advancing, were high, and 
The deadly animosity which exists at this 

between the laborer and the capitalist was then happily un. 
began synchronously with 


Step by step, and in perfect ratio as the national money was 


burned and converted into an interest-bearing debt, did our poy. 
erty advance. The values were squeezed out of all forms of prop- 
erty save bonds; farm products fell in = until the farmer was: 
compelled to give up twice as much of hi 

and stock to purchase adollar as before. His debt did not shrink: 
his interest charges did not diminish; his taxes remained the saine. 
his insurance, and in fact all his fixed “er remained 

in the same number of dollars as before. 

more valuable as the number of dollar units were lessened, and, 
since the m 
to his sorrow 
to obtain the dollars, and that the amonnt of labor wasconstan tly 
increased in exact ratio as the money was converted into bonds 
and the number of dollar units diminished. 


corn and hay and grain 


yable 
ains 


dollar unit 


aged farmer must needs pay in dollars, he found 
t it required twice as much labor, sweat, and toi! 


Tho farmers of America, and, in fact, all its wealth 


mcers, 
are like the traveler in the desert dying with thirst; their parched 
tongnes and sluggish blood indicate speedy dissolution. © Con- 


gress of the United States is the attending physician, and we can 
give life or death. Which shall it be? 


At our command we can 


cause to gush forth streams of living waters for the ing of the 
— we can make the desert blossom as the rose. vi ill we 
it 


As the hungry multitude drink in the precious water of life, given 
Treasury notes, and as the number of dollar units 


Is there any danger of issuing this money too fast—faster than 


it can be assimilated? Let us see: Thechairmanof the Ways ani 
Means Committee estimates that the cost of the war will be $2),- 
000,000 per month. Should the entire volume of the circulating 
medium be increased to $50 per capita we would have$3,750,000, (00). 
That this is about the proper amount has been demonstrated in 
our national history. 
we had $50 per capitain circulation. For my 
take as my criterion in fixing the volume of 

dium the well-attested facts of history 


greatest prosperity was attained when 

¢ I would rather 
© circulating me- 
and personal — 
than the foolish sneers of the worshipers of the gold fetich. 

The Director of the Mint fixes the amount of all kinds of money 
in circulation and in banks other than national banks at $1,19%.- 
738,833. Deduct this amount from $3,750,000,000, the proper 
amount, and there is a deficiency in the circulating medium of 
$2,551,261,167. To makeup this amount at $25,000,000 per month 
would require over eight years. 

We have here the means to carry on the war to a succesful is- 
sue, and we have eight years to conquer Spain before other rev- 
enue measures will be needed, Surely we can accomplish the 
task in eight years; but if it should — — it still not 
be necessary to issue bonds. With all the and arteries of 
our commercial body full of the life-giving blood of commerce 
we can levy taxes ient to carry on sucha war forever, Then 
there will be the wherewithal to pay taxes, while now, in our 
anemic condition, every drop of blood drawn from the empty 
channels of trade weakens us. We are required to make bricks 
without straw. 

During this debate the only ——_ nst the issue of Treas- 
ury notes made by the agents of the sharks has been a su- 
percilions sneer and the miserable drivel that the Government 
can not make something ont of nothing: To attempt an aygu- 
ment with men who deny the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics, who assume the point at issue, and whose whole stock in 
trade consists of cant p which mean absolutely nothing, 
seems a bootless task. 

Their one idea is that gold is money and money is gold, an‘ 
that without gold there could be no money, and without money 
there could be no exchange of commodi and no commerce. 
What a misfortune to the race should the supply of gold cease! 
In that case trade and commerce and the goods ions of the soil 
and the factory must cease, Men must starve and be naked be- 
cause the barren rocks no longer uced the instrament of 
exchange, Should it be discovered in vast quantities its capacity 
as a medium of exchange would end. 

Having first by law established the value of gold, they then de- 


clare that its value depends upon its intrinsic qualities; when 
Sr ietaaie eaeiirainaces —_ Soars ing its 

me be repealed, their only y is that such a thing is impossi- 
ble. Ah, my friends, it is not i ible. The 


army or ee the 
gold god have taught the suffering masses how to de e this 
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metallic god. The conditions brought about by gold monomet- 
allism are are intolerable that the American people must 
either ameliorate their slavery by reinstating silver as a money 
metal or by dethroning gold. — aS ; 

When the idiotic assumption is made, as it is in this debate, that 
money can only be cvined from gold, I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that the men who make it believe that the rank and file of 
their party are asses. The history of the past teaches no lessons 
to these agents of the bondholders. That the Republic of Venice, 
for six hundred years the most flourishing country on earth, 
whose merchants ransacked the world, and whose sails whitened 
every sea, did business through their great national bank with- 
out a metallic money, is to these solons “‘as a tale that is told.” 
That the colony of Pennsylvania for a used only paper 
money, and that during that long period universal prosperity 
blessed its every enterprise, is to these advocates of bond slavery 
a matter of no moment. 

That England, according to Sir Archibald Alison, on account 
of the vitalizing power of an abundant national currency, en- 
joyed the greatest prosperity in her a the period of 
the Napoleonic wars, when she not onl to contend against 
the imperial power of France, but had to subsidize the conti- 
nental powers of Europe to hold them in line, is by these learned 
upholders of intrinsic value passed over in silence. They have 
apparently forgotten the old demand notes of 1862, which rose in 
value as the crippled greenbacks fell, because it is not to the in- 
terest of the bond sharks that they should remember. 

Theystand here in these legislative halls with inflated lungsand 
idiotic sneers waiting for Wall street to pull the string that they 
may fill the resonant air with the sound and fury of idiots, 
while above the interminable babble of their noise can be heard 
the epithets, “‘fiatist,” ‘‘ repudiationigt,” “‘depreciator of the puble 
credit.” There seems to be no error, however gross, the gold wor- 
shipers will not promulgate if it will but serve to fool what they 
are pleased to term the ‘‘rabble.” 

They deify ‘intrinsic value,” yet refuse to base the currency 
upon land or wheat or corn, and when told that gold has no 
intrinsic value, that it can not preserve life, that it is neither 
food, clothing, or shelter, they listen for a moment and relapse 
into their senseless jargon as the fever patient in his delirium re- 
turns ever to the phantom of hisimagination. Poor gold-diseased 
victims, will the fever of your diseased brains never end until 
cooled by cold, biting, hopeless poverty and the sharp lash of 
wage slavery? 

Sitting in this Hall of national legislation, where from day to 
day and from week to week we are compelled to endure the grist 
of sophistry and deceit and cunningly devised liesrun through our 
mental mills until the surfeit turns to intolerable loathing both 
of the sophistry and the sophist, it is with ——— we go back to 
the fountains of truth and drink again the words of wisdom as 
they fall from the lips of the masters. Ruskin, in my opinion the 
greatest economist of modern times, says in Numera Pulverus: 


The use of substances of intrinsic value as the materials of a currency is 
a barbarism, a remnant of the conditions of barter, which alone render com- 
meree possible among savage nations. In proportion to the extension of civy- 
ilization and increase in the trustworthiness of government it will cease. 
So long asit exists, the phenomena of the cost and price of the articles used 
for currency are mingled with those proper to currency itself in an almost 
inextricable manner. 


I quote again from the same author: 


Money has been inaccurately spoken of as merely a means of exchange. 
But it is far more than this. It is a documentary expression of legal claim. 
It is not wealth, but a documentary claim to wealth, being the sign of the 
relative quantities of it, or of the labor producing it, to which, at a given 
time, persons or societies are entitled. If all the money in the world—notes 
and gold—were destroyed in an instant, it would leave the world neither 
richer nor than it was. Money is, therefore, correspondent in its 
nature to the title deed of an estate. ough the deed be burned, the estate 
still exists, but the right to it has become disputed. 


In elaborating on the true functions of money this author says: 


The waste of labor in obtaining the gold, though it can not be estimated 
by help of any existing data, may be unders in its bearing on entire 
economy by eeppesing it limited to transactions between two persons. If 
two farmers in Australia have been exchanging corn and cattle with each 
other for , keeping their accounts of reciprocal debts in any simple way, 
the sum of the possessions of either would not be diminished, though the 
part of it which was lent or borrowed were only reckoned by marks on a 
stone or notches on a tree and the one counted himself accordingly so many 
Scratches, or so ey, notches, better than the other. But it would soon be 


—— diminis if, discovering gold in their fields, each resolved to ac- 
cept only golden counters for a r and anne. whenever he 
wanted a sack of corn or a cow, was 0 to go and w sand for a week 


before he could get the means of giving a receipt for them. 


— Ricardo admits the superiority of a paper currency. He 
ays: 


A To zegulated paper currency is so great an improvement in commerce 
that I should greatly regret if prejudice should induce us to return to a sys- 
tem of less utility. “The introduction of the precicus metals for the purposes 
of money may truth be considered as one of the most important steps 
toward the im: ment of commerce and the arts of civilized life; but it is 
no less trae t with the gdvancement of knowl and science we 


cover that it would be another improvement to them again from the 
employments to which, during a less enlightened period, they had been so 
advantageously applied. . veo 


Macleod, in his Theory and Practice of Banking, expresSes sim- 
ilar ideas. He says: 

The simplest and most perfect form of a eurrency is that which represents 
nothing but transferable debt and of which the material is of no intrinsic 
value, such as paper. It is only, however, when states have reached a high 
degree of civilization that they adopt this perfect form; before they attain 
that the material of it eutirely consists of something which has an intrinsic 









value, such asgoldor silver. From this circumstance the purchase of an arti- 
cle with a gold coin is of a mixed character, and partakes somewhat.of a 
nature both of a barter andasale. But this intrinsic value isa secondary cir- 


cumstance, and not the one which gives it its characteristic asacurrency. It 
is its general reception as the visible symbol of transferable power, which is 
also called negotiability, which is the essence of a curr id nguishes 
a coin from a medal. 

We may consider currency to bear the same relati 
title deeds do to property. Title deeds prove the 
property, but no one would mistake them for the p rt 
expensively they — be prepared or however costly th rial of w 
they were composed. * * * The fewer the words, provided they were 
effective, and the cheaper the material, provided it was lasting, better 
would be the form of such evidence. 


In 1729 Franklin published a pamphlet entitled The Nature and 
Necessity of a Paper Currency. Speaking of this essay many years 
later he said: 


It was well received by the common people in general. but the rich men dis- 
liked it, for it increased and strengthened the clamor for more money; and 
they happening to have no writers among them that were abie to answer it, 
their opposition slackened and the point was carried by a majority in the 
House. The utility of this currency became by time and ex} 1 ri- 
dent that the — les upon which it was founded were never afterwards 
much disputed; so that it grew soon to £55,000, and in 1739 to £50,000, trade 
building, and inhabitants all the while increasing 

The principles upon which this currency was issued was land 
values, and Franklin advocated in this essay the wisdom of basing 
currency upon land rather than metallic money. I quote the 
substance of the paper-money act, adopted by theadvice of Frank- 
lin in 1739, from Pownall’s Administration of the Colonies. 

As the paper-money act made and passed in Pennsylvania in 1739 was the 
completest of the kind, containing a!l the improvements which experien 
Sod teem time to time su sted in the execution of preceding acts, an ac- 
count will best explain and recommend the measure contained in the follow- 
ing proposal: The sum of the notes by that act directed to be printed was 
£30,800 proclamation money. This money was to be emitted to the several 
borrowers from a loan office established for that purpose. 

Fifty persons were nominated trustees of the loan office, under whose 
care and direction the bills or notes were to be printed and emitted. Tosuit 
the bills for a common currency they were of small and various denomina- 
tions, from 25 shillings down tol shilling. Various precautions were taken 
to prevent counterfeits, by peculiarities in the paper, character, manner of 
printing, signing, numbering, etc. The trustees took an oath and gave secu- 
rity for the due and faithful execution of their office 

ey were to lend out the bills on real security of at least double the 
value, for a term of sixteen years, to be repaid in yearly quotas or install- 
ments, with interest. Thus one-sixteenth part of the principal was yearly 
back into the office, which made the payment easy to the borrower. 
he interest was applied to public services; the principal, during the first 
ten years, let out again tofresh borrowers. The new borrowers, from year 
to year, were to have the money only for the remaining part of the sixteen 
years, repaying by fewer, and of course proportionally larger, installments, 
and during the last six years of the sixteen the sums paid in were not to be 
remitted, but the notes burged and destroyed; so that, at the end of the six- 
teen years, the whcle might be called in and burned, and the accounts com- 
pletely settied. 
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The trustees were taken from the different counties of the province, their 
residence in different parts giving them better opportunities of being ac- 
uainted with the value and circumstances of estates offer in mortgage. 
hey were to continue but four years in office; were to account annually to 
committees of assembly, and at the expiration of that term they were to de- 
liver up all moneys and securities in their hands to their successors before 
their bonds and sureties could be discharged. 
Lest a few wealthy persons should engross the money which was intended 
for more general benefit, no one person, whatever % 


irity he might offer, 
poor new settlers were 


their set its. to be 


could borrow more than £1,000. Thus numbers 
accommodated and assisted with money to carry on 
repaid in easy portions yearly, as the yearly produce of their lands should 
enable them. 

Under this paper-maney system, based on land valves, Pennsyl- 
vania flourished for forty years until the British Parliament, at 









the dictation of the money lenders of London, compelled a repeal 
of the law under which the money was issued. 1am proud to be 
a disciple of Franklin. Franklin, the most learned economist, the 


most distinguished philosopher, and the most consummate states- 
man our country has ever produced! 
From what a lofty height in the temple of fame does the im- 
mortal Franklin look down upon the miserable pismires who 
ovel at the feet of the gold god and with idiotic gabble pray at 






is sordid, blood-stained altar! Ah, my countrymen, it sounds 
like sacrilege to couple the name of that glorious immortal, that 
man whose fame has filled the world to its remotest borders for 
more than a century, with such corrupted and tainted names as 
Pierpont Morgan, ELK_Ns, and Hanna! 

We hear much of the sacredness of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in its divided opinion on the unconstitutionatity of the 
income-tax law, and those who question this decision, as being 
contrary to public polity and a reversal of the rulings of the same 
court for a hundred years, are held up by the agents of the | l- 
holders and millionaire tax dodgers as enemies of public order. 
Yet when the attention of these gentlemen is called to another 
practically unanimous decision of this court in the legal-tender 
case, decided in 1884, which upheld the legality of the act of May 


$i, 1878, entitled “An act to forbid the further retirement of 
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United States legal-tender notes,” and which laid down the broad 
doctrine of the absolute right of the United States to issue Treas- 
ury notes and make them legal tender, they deny the binding 
force of the decision, and contemptuously refer to those who adyo- 
cate the safe, sensible, and legal way to avoid a bond issue by 
issuing noninterest-bearing Treasury notes in lieu as enemies of 
the public credit. Truly it depends entirely upon whose ox is 
gored. is 3 

This celebrated decision makes good reading, and I quote a small 
portion: 

Congress, as the Legislature of a sovereign nation, being expressly em- 
powered by the Constitution to lay and collect taxes, to pay the debts, and 
to provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States, 
and to borrow money on the credit of the United States, and to coin money 
and to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin; and being clearl 
authorized as incidental to the exercise of those great powers to emit bills 
of credit, to charter national banks, and to provide a national currency for 
the whole people, in the form of coin, Treasury notes, and national-bank 


bills; and the power to make the notes of the Government a legal tender in 
payment of privatadebts being one of the powers belonging to sovereignty 
in other civilized nations and not expressly withheld from Con by the 
Constitution, we are irresistibly impelled to the conclusion that the im- 


legal tender in payment of private debts is an appropriate means conduc 

and plainly adapted to the execution of the undoubted powers of Con 

consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and therefore within 

the meaning of that instrument, necessary and proper for carrying into 

ceecunes _ powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
nited States. 

By this masterful exposition of the fundamental powers of the 
Government our legal right is added to the moral and equitable 
right to issue Jegal-tender notes, and we have preserved to us the 
instrument which alone can save us from bond slavery. 

In the name of a long-suffering and an outraged people, let us 
use this sovereign prerogative of government and preserve the 
benefits of free government to the American people. 

Vho are these men who demand that before a shot has been 
fired or a battle fought that we shall pay tribute to Shylock? 
Why, the leader of the gang is Rothschild, a London banker; 
second in command is Pierpont Morgan, the patriot who saved 
his country by placing the bond deal of Grover the Fat, and in- 
cidentally feathered his own nest with $10,000,000 stealings, 
Rockefeller, and Havemeyer, Gould, Sage, E_xins, McCook, 
Hanna, and a long tail of satellites of lesser light. 

Why, these men have for the past three years prevented any 
action looking toward even recognizing Cuban belligerency, let 
alone independence. They were anxious to preserve the values 
existing in the $400,000,000 of Spanish bonds controlled by the 
gang. Every woman and child in Cuba might have been starved 
to death, and would haye been, had not the American people com- 
pelled the President to take action. And now these cold, slimy, 
sordid creatures inflict their loathsome presence upon the Con- 
gress and demand that we shall issue bonds before they will per- 
mit a gun to be fired. 

The agents of these traitors come here and tell us that no war 
was ever fought without the issuance of bonds, and, a priori, this 
one must be preceded by their issue. My impression is that by 
far the larger part of the bond indebtedness of the world was 
fastened upon the people in time of peace. Bonds are secured 
when the people are made to believe that their paper currency, 
which fights their battles, preserves the national honor and integ- 
rity, promotes the prosperity of the poor, is not sound money, and 
in the same evil hour are made to believe that it is sound when 
converted into a paper bond upon which they pay interest. 

Paper money is not sound because it does not bear interest; 
paper bonds are sound because they bear interest. An abundance 
of money is not honest, because then the wealth producer receives 
a larger per centof his earnings; but a scarcity of money is honest, 
because then the man who lives from the interest of a fixed income 
can absorb more of the products of labor. Soundnessand honesty, 
then, are relative terms and apply only to the welfare of the man 
who lives upon usury. 

Mr, Chairman, I sometimes think that among men there is but 
one crime, and that is ignorance. Ignorance of physical and 
natural law entails suffering disease and physical death; ignorance 
of moral law brings disobedience and moral blight; ignorance of 
financial and economic law permits social vampires to fasten 
themselves upon the social body, permits a system of finance 
which has for its main pillar of support bonds, through which 
the social vampires draw from the blood and toiland sweat of 
blind, ignorant labor their sustenance, and by which labor, robbed 
of its own, is ruthlessly, aye, remorselessly, thrust into slavery. 

Is there, then, for labor no salvation from these cruel conditions? 
We are told by Representatives that because bonds have been is- 
sued in the past they must be now, and for all future time; and 
the people are expected to believe this and submit. Oh, for an 
education which eiucates and enlightenment thatenlightens! No 
words ever conveyed more of truth than these of Beecher, “‘We 
must educate, we must educate, or we must perish.” I am one 
of those who believe that labor will be redeemed. Already the 
bright rays of economic truth are penetrating the minds of men 
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debased and stupefied by a thousand generations of slavery. The 
bright sun of knowledge already gilds the receding shadows of ig. 
norance, and the evil spirits which thrive in darkness and prey 
upon ignorance are fading with the darkness and the gloom. 

‘**No war was ever fought without the aid of bonds; hence no 
war can befought without bonds.” Was ever statement and argu. 
ment more false? Grant this argument and it destroys all ad. 
vancement. Under such logic civilization would never have 
existed. We would still be savages living in caves and killing our 
enemies with stone axes instead of with interest-bearing bonds, 
Let Edwin Arnold answer in the language of poetry: 


Men perished in winter winds till one smote fire 

From flint stones coldly hiding what they held, 

The red spark treasured from the kindling sun; 

They gorged on flesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 

They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound 

What good gift have my brothers, but it came 

From Search and Strife and loving sacrifice? 


It requires no prophet’s vision to foretell the result of this vote, 
‘‘Coming events cast their shadows before.” Out of this Congress 
good comes save only by external force or by accident. It was 
elected to ey out the decrees of the corrupt oligarchy whose 
seat and home is in Wall and Lombard streets, and it will do the 
will of its masters. There is no hope for the er people from 
any action that may emanate from this august body—absolutely 
none. This bond iniquity will go through with a whoop anda 
hurrah under the plea of a military necessity which has no exist- 
ence in fact. . 

In the hurly-burly of glorious war, with flags flying, bands 

laying, and patriotism at fever heat, and because of these things, 
Enyloc is even now reaching out his blood-stained hands to rob 
the patriots and their children. Under the false mask of patriot- 
ism, the foul deed will soon be done. Oh, my countrymen, is 
there no awakening? This deadly apathy, will it never pass 
away? This moral and intellectual stupor, akin to death, when 
will it end? 
O men, angel-i ed in nature's fair mint, 
And is it for this ye were fashioned divine? 
Ah, where’s the stamp—immortality’s print? 
We are tyrants and slaves, knit in one tortured twine, 
That a few like to $3 may stride over the earth, 
Millions, born to be murdered, are given in pawn; 
When will the world quicken for liberty’s birth 
Which she waiteth, with eager wings beating the dawn? 


Be stirring, O le, your scroll is unfolden, 
And bright be the deeds ye emblazon therein, 
War Tariff. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. FERDINAND BRUCKER, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BRUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the very outset of whatever remarks I may 
have to make on the pending measure, I desire to say, and to have 
it distinctly understood, that I am in favor of and shall at all 
times support the Administration in every effort. which it shall 
put forth in bringing to a speady and successul termination the 
war which we are now engaged in with Spain. I shall lend my 
voice and give my support to any and all revenue measures which 
shall place in the hands of the Administration ample means to 
carry on this war vigaouny and to a conclusion. 

Yet nevertheless I desire it to be distinctly understood that I 
shall reserve the right not only to criticise this revenue measure 
in detail, but any future revenue measure which shall be intro- 
duced which in my judgment shall have for its object not the 
raising of necessary revenue, but the bonding of the country, not 
only for the present but for future generations; and I desire to 
say at the outset that I am op to a bond issue at this time or 
at any time in the future until we have exhausted all other means 
for raising the n war revenue, and then only will I give 
my consent to the pl of the faith and credit of this country 
as a lastresort. I am againstthe principle of m ing not only 
in my own private business, but I am against the principle of 
mosteaging the homes and firesides of every citizen in this broad 
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detail, or its bond feature, let us for a few moments review a lit- 
tle modern history of our foreign relations with a and the 
Island of Cuba and see how it is and why it is that we are now 
engaged in mortal combat with the Kingdom of Spain. I ven- 
ture to say that when the future impartial historian shall calmly 
and dolore? record the history of the past three years, and 
the foreign policy which we have pursued with reference to Spain 
and her ions in the Island of Cuba, the record will be that 
our foreign policy in this*respect has been shilly-shally in the ex- 
treme, and even pusillanimous. 

What are the facts? More than three years ago the subjects of 
Spain residing on the Island of Cuba revolted against the mother 
country, as we revolted in 1776 against Great Britain. The Cubans 
revolted against Spain for the reason that they could no longer 
withstand the exactions, oppressions, and cruelties heaped upon 
them by Spain. They reso to arms. They took to the field, 
and for more than three years they have successfully withstood 
and repulsed all attempts k ape the of the mother country to 
subdue them. They not only established a military government, 
but a civil government as well, a a constitution, a president, 
and all the machinery for levying and collecting taxes and main- 
taining itself. 

For three long years Cuba has been knocking at our door, ask- 
ing that this Government—do what? Simply recognize them as 
a belligerent force—extend to them belligerent rights, which 
would recognize the rebellion in Cuba as civilized war, and which 
would then make it imperative on the of Spain to treat the 
Cuban army as soldiers and not as traitors; and prisoners were 
to be held as such nnd not shot down and butchered as they have 
been by Spain for the past three years. 

On February 5, 1896, Mr. S er, the following resolution was 
introduced in the United States Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a condition of public wer oxine between the Goy- 
ernment of Spain and the government proclaimed and for cup tab main- 
tained by force of arms by the people of Cuba, and t the United States of 
America should maintain strict nd ween the contending powers, 
sccording ¢ La —_ therights of belligeren the ports and territory of the 

This resolution passed the Senate on the last-named date by a 
vote of 64 yeas to 6nays. The resolution came to this House, and 
after some unimportant amendments it passed this House on 
March 2, 1896, by the overwhelming vote of 262 yeas to 17 nays. 
All these votes were free from party bias, and represented the 
overwhelming sentiment of Congress and of the country at that 
time on the Cuban question. 

This, Mr. Speaker, was in March, 1896. In June of that same 
year the Republican party, at St. Louis, adopted the following 
platform on the Cuban question: 

From the hour of achieving their freedom the people of the United States 
have regarded with sympathy the struggles of other American peoples to 
free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep and abid- 
ing interest the struggle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and our best hopes go out for the success of their determined contest 
for liberty. The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, and being 
unable to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to 
compl th the treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the 


United States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore 
peace and give independence to the island. 


In March, 1896, when the Cuban resolution recognizing bellig- 


erent rights Congress, Grover Cleveland was President of 
the United States. His Administration absolutely ignored the 
sentiments expressed in said resolution and assumed the technical 
position that the right to extend belligerent rights was purely an 


executive function or right and Congress had no authority to deal 
with the subject. There the matter slumbered, as far as this 
body was concerned, until after Mr. McKinley was inaugurated 
President of the United States. 

Then it was supposed, and the le had a right to suppose 
from the utterances of the Republican platform on the Cuban 
question above mentioned, that they would carry into effect the 
statement contained in their platform, ‘‘that Spain had lost con- 
trol of Cuba,” and that the present Administration would extend 
its “good offices in giving independence to the island.” Mr. 
McKinley was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1897. 

_ The people and Con waited patiently for the Administra- 
tion to carry out its platform policy with reference to Cuba, and 
it was soon demonstrated that inaction and silence were to gov- 
ern; and it will be remembered by the members of this Congress 
and the country that upon the 20th day of May, 1897, the Senate 
of the United States again, by an overwh g@ vote, da 
resolution extending belligerent rights to the Cuban patriots, that 
the resolution came to this House, and was by the S er referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it ever since 
slumbered. 

Time after time the Democrats on this side of the Chamber have 
attempted to secure action on the of said resolution, and 
time after time they have been met by a solid pootens of Repub- 
lican votes on the other side of the Chamber opposition. No 
later than January of the present year, Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
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a resolution in this House directing the Committee on Foreign Af- 

fairs without further delay to report the Cuban resolution which 

had passed the Senate the previous May. The resolution was de- 

clared out of order, an appeal taken from the decision of the Chair, 

ese ne voting to sustain the Chair without a skip or a 
reak. 

The friends of Cuban liberty and freedom in this House and in 
the country have been muzzled, first by the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, and second by the McKinley Administration; and the 
only thing which seemed to awaken the present Administration 
to a true sense and realization of its duty was the De Lome letter, 
followed by the foul and deliberate murder by Spanish authori- 
ties of two hundred and sixty-odd American seamen and the de- 
struction of our battle ship Maine. 

And yet, after this, the greatest crime of the nineteenth century, 
the cry went up from Administration circles, ‘‘ Peace; peace at 
any price,” until there went up from ocean to ocean, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, such a wave of public sentiment and indigna- 
tion as no Administration would care or dare to withstand. Not- 
withstanding this, delay followed delay. The President, through 
special message, officially informed Congress of the blowing up 
of the Maine, and that he had advised the Spanish Government 
of the destruction of our battle ship, and he further told us that 
he had no doubt that such action would be taken by the Spanish 
Government in the premises as ‘‘ honor and justice” would dictate, 

In the meantime we were informed that Congress and the 
country should patiently wait and allow the President tocontinue 
diplomatic negotiations with Spain; that the President was ne- 

otiating with Spain with a view of having the Spanish flag with- 
own from Cuba and independence granted to the people of the 
island, and finally we were notified by message that all diplo- 
matic negotiations looking toward the establishment of peace and 
independence in Cuba had failed, and that the President of the 
United States would transmit to Congress a message on this sub- 
ject which would, to use the language of his spokesman on the 

oor of the House, “‘ electrify the country.” 

We were informed that the message would be delivered to Con- 
gress on a certain Wednesday, and with feverish excitement and 
expectancy the country at large and the crowd which filled this 
Chamber and these eaiecion awaited its arrival. We waited and 
waited, and finally along about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of that 
day we were informed that the President had decided that it 
would be unwise for him to transmit his message at that time; 
that there were some straggling American citizens who had not 
as yet gotten out of Cuba, whose lives would be endangered when 
the Spaniards should be informed of the contents of his message. 

We waited until the following Monday for this message which 
would ‘‘electrify the country.” It finally came, and I commend 
it to the careful perusal of every American citizen. I find that 
the President, on page 7 of that message, states the last and only 
proposition that he made to Spain looking toward the freedom 
of Cuba from Spanish domination in the following language: 

It appeared to be my duty, in a spirit of true friendliness to Spain, no less 
than to the Cubans, who have so much to lose by the prolongation of the 
struggle, to seek to bring about an immediate termination of the war. 

So far there is no suggestion of independence or the withdrawal 
of the Spanish flag from Cuba. Quoting again, as follows: 

To this end I submitted, on the 27th of March, as a result of much repre- 
sentation and correspondence from the United States minister at Madrid, 
eye to the Spanish Government “looking to an armistice until 

ober,” as well for the negotiations for peace, with the good offices 
President. 

Thisis the ult‘matum, Mr. Speaker, submitted by our Govern- 
ment to Spain, and that, too, after they had deliberately fired upon 
the national flag, insulted the national honor, destroyed hundreds 
of American citizens, and millionsof our property. This wasthe 
message that would “‘electrifythe world.” ‘This was the message 
which if presented on the previous Wednesday would have endan- 
gered the lives of Americans in Cuba. 

But farther on in the message, on page 14, let me read again: 

Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing message, official in- 
formation was received by me that the latest decree of the Queen Regent of 
Spain directs General Bianco, in order to prepare and facilitate peace, to 
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proclaim a suspension of hostilities, the duration and details of which have 
not as yet been indicated tome. This fact, with every other per nt con- 
sideration, will, Iam sure, have your just and careful consideration in the 


solemn deliberations upon which you are about toenter. If this measure at- 


ns a successful result, then our aspirations as a peace-loving people will 

realized. If it fails, it will be only another justification for our contem- 
plated action. 

What does the President mean by this language? ‘If this 


measure,” suspension of hostilities, attains a successful resalt, ‘‘if 
it fails, it will be only another justification for our contemplated 
action.” 

It means, as plain as words can be framed in the English lan- 
gage, that it was the intention of the President of the United 

tates, if left to himself, he would not drive the Spaniards out of 
Cuba until Spain should have another six months opportunity, 
until next October, to continue her system of spoliation, assasst- 
nation, outrage, and starvation. 
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And Congress received this message; and on April 20, 1898, with 
oractical unanimity, passed a resolution which not only author- 
ized and empowered the President of the United States to restore 
peace in Cuba, but “directed” the President of the United States 
to at once use the entire land and naval forces to — Spain to 
relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba, 
and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters. 

The passage of this resolution and the subsequent acts of the 
Administration pursuant to it have finally brought this Cuban 
question to a head, and as a result we are in a war with Spain. 
My judgment, Mr. Speaker, and I proclaim it boldly, is that had 
the Cleveland Administration extended belligerent-rights to the 
Cuban patriots they would have been successful, and would have 
won out their own independence, and there would have been no 
war nor occasion for war between the United States and Spain. 

I go still further and say that had the Administration of William 
McKinley extended belligerent rights to these people, as it should 
have done shortly after he was inaugurated, then these ple 
would have won their own independence, and there would have 
been no occasion for war. 

What siren voice has for the past year whispered in the ear of 
the President, ‘‘ Wait, wait?” What silent yet potent influence 
has stayed the hand of the President of the United States, which 
has resulted, Mr. Speaker, in our patrolling the Cuban coast at 
an expense of $2,000,000, which has made the United States the 
big policeman to see that no private expeditions were fitted out by 
Americans to go in aid of the cause of liberty in Cuba? 

That influence, which has ever stayed the hand of this Adminis- 
tration, even after the disaster of the Maine, that influence, Mr. 
Speaker, has been the money power of this country. They have 
been going up and down the land crying, ‘‘ There will be no war; 
peace at any price.” 

Well, we have this war on our hands, and now it is said that it 
is necessary to pass this revenue measure and to pass it quickly, 
without discussion and without debate, to provide the necessar: 
means for carrying on the war, and you find this same ame 
which have cried out, ‘‘ Peace, peace at any price,” and ‘‘ There 
will be no war,” now attempting to push through this bill, which 
carries an appropriation eventually amounting to nearly a billion 
of dollars, and he who dares to criticise it or delay or obstruct its 
passage for a single moment is characterized as a pettifogger and 
unpatriotic. 

Mr, Chairman, if there is any one thing which I have observed 
since I have been a member of this House more than another it is 
that a few gentlemen—you can count them on your finger ends 
and then have fingers to spare—absolutely control and dictate 
every public measure adopted by this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. And they are not confined to one side of the 
House, either. 

Mr. BRUCKER. True. All day they strut up and down the 
aisles, they fume and pound the air, and then later they allow us 
poor fellows to come up here and tell our constituents what we 
think about a bill which is placing a mortgage of $900,000,000 
upon every city, upon every hamlet, and every home and fireside 
in this broad land. [Applause.} Oh, whata farce! [Laughter.] 
This the American House of Representatives! 

Mr. SIMPSON. House of Registers. 

Mr. BRUCKER. House of Registers—it is not even that. 
When these five or six gentlemen want action, action is the word. 
Everybody must stand aside, and he who deigns to criticise, he 
who presumes to oppose, is a pettifogger; he is a hayseed states- 
man [laughter]; he is unpatriotic. Oh, these gentlemen would 
have us believe that they have absolutely absorbed all the patriot- 
ism floating around the country. 

Mr. SIMPSON. And the wisdom. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Yes; and the wisdom. [Laughter.] 

They have been delaying matters on this Cuban question for 
three long years. Now they want action. What kind of action? 
Bonds—bonds—to the tune of $600,000,000, and before the debt is 
ps. principal and interest, it will amount to nine hundred mil- 

ion, and the present generation will not see the last bond wiped 
out. What is the condition of the Treasury? Why this haste, 
this break-neck speed, in voting these millions of bonds? 

On the first of the present month we were informed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in an official statement sent toeach mem- 
ber of Congress, that the available cash balance in the Treasury 
on May 1, 1898, was $218,000,000. Now we are informed by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, which rted 
this measure, that the internal-revenue features of this bill, out- 
side of the bond and certificate features, will produce one hundred 
millions annually, and in addition to that we ask that the bill 
may be amended so as to authorize the coinage of the silver 
seigniorage now lying idle in the Treasury, amounting to $42,000,- 
000, and also authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue full 
legal-tender notes to the amount of $58,000,000, which would give 
this Administration, for the purpose of carrying on the war for 
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the next year, $418,000,000, nearly $35,000,000 a month for the next 
twelve months to carry on the war, and this, too, without issning 
= single interest-bearing certificate or a single interest-bearing 


md, 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this scheme or attempt to bond the 
country at this time for $600,000,000, or for any sum, is an outrage 
upon the people and yers of this country. Congress meets 
again next December. y this haste now? Administration 


needs no such sum of money tocarry on'this war successfully and 
with vigor; at least not for the next six months. Ah, Mr. Chair. 
man, under the guise of patriotism what do we see? And it is not 
the first time that the livery of heaven has been used in which to 
serve the devil. 

The money power, the bond-holding syndicate, think they see 
another opportunity of fastening more tomb the gold standard 
upon thecountry. If they can secure this bond issueand from the 
proceeds thereof retire all the greenbacks or Treasury notes now 
outstanding, and allow the national banks to issue all the cur. 
rency, and reduce silver to fractional or subsidiary coin, they 
will have fastened upon this country the gold-standard system so 
firmly that the present generation will not live tosee its overthrow. 

Should this bill pass the House, then I hope to see it amended 
in the Senate; if not amended there, then I hope to see it amended 
by the votes of this country cast at the ballot the coming No- 
vember, and by returning to this House and Senate men who wil! 
defy this bond-holding syndicate who now seem to have this Goy- 
ernment by the throat, and able, as it seems, to pass any piece of 
legislation which they choose to pass. 


Bonds and War Taxes. 
SPEEOH 
HOW. W.. T..368 0282, 


OF INDIANA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 
On the bill (H. R. 19100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The present crisis of our country has already 
accomplished a most beneficent good to our people. It has unified 
and nationalized the fraternal and patriotic sentiment of all sec- 
tions as it has never been before. The impending war with the 
Kingdom of Spain, with the recollection fresh in the minds of all 
of the terrible details of the nameless cruelties, crimes, and atroci- 
ties which have characterized the struggle of that country with the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Cuba, has stirred the popular heart 
and excited public feeling beyond the power of language to de- 
scribe or speech to express. 

lt has demonstra’ the strong, sturdy, and unfaltering devo- 
tion of the American people to their beloved country—the con- 
tinued existence of that spirit of patriotic sentiment and love for 
the cause of human liberty that has ever elevated, dignified, and 
ennobled mankind throughout the world. 

It has rekindled the fires of enthusiasm that burst forth into 
flames from every valley, hamlet, eee mountain summit 
in the days of Revolutionary memory; t bore upon its mighty 
and resistless tide the torch of human liberty to fix forever in this 
Western Hemisphere the American Republic as the grandest 
achievement in the annals of war and the — blessing to 
mankind—the cause of human freedom and vernment. 


For the people of this nation—this Republie of ours—to fail or 
falter in 


ir loyal and patriotic s rt of and sympathy with 
the struggling Cuban patriots in this their hour of Gaod—tids su- 
preme crisis in the hi of their heroic struggle for liberty— 
would be to forget the that gave birth to our freedom. It 
would be to prove ourselves unworthy of the priceless heritage 
born of the heroism of a similar struggle, whose history is the 
crowning glory of the Republic. 

Mr. Chelemian , it is impossible—utterly impossible—for any 
citizen of this country, however humble his sphere or exalted his 
station—however or and penniless or’rich and opulent he may 
be—it is im ible, I repeat, for any man under the Stars ani 
Stripes— the shield otection of the American flag, 
not to feel touched with a of joy to know that the Cuban 
patriots are soon to achieve their independence and be forever 
emancipated from the rule and domination of Spanish tyranny, 
oppression, and cruelty. 

ore than three years of cruel, unrelenting, and remorseless 
war—and they have been years of self-sacrifice, blood, starvation, 
and death to the Cuban people—have already in this sat- 
guinary conflict in the vain effort on the part of Spain to subdue 















the revolt of her Cuban subjects, and notwithstanding all the 
atrocities — to Spanish warfare—all the power of what 
remains of that once great Government—with an army on the 
island of over 200,000, averaging more than 5 to 1 of the insurgent 
forces, With a powerful navy on the seas and in possession of all 
the seacoast fortifications and harbors, with the oes of 
many of the old governments of Europe, who are na ly allied 
through a sense ef danger thus threatened to the reigning dynas- 
ties of the Old World—with all these mighty liances of war 
and superior advantages, the Government of Spain has never 
won a battle nor achieved a victory upon land or sea, but have 
been driven by the valor and coumnge of the Cuban patriots to 
take shelter within the fortified and garrisoned seacoast towns 
under the protection of the strong arm of the Spanish navy. 

But it is not, possibly, Mr. Chairman, within the limits of such 
time as I shall occupy, for me to enter into further details. Others 
have done so at great length and with great ability and eloquence 
frequently upon the floor of this House and in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and the country is well advised as to the existing conditions 
and circumstances under which we entered u this war. 

In his message of April 11, the President uses this language: 

In view of these facts and of these circumstances I ask the Con 
authorize and empower the dent to take measures to secure a full and 
final termination of hostilities between ernment of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable gov- 
ernment, capable of i order and observing its international obli- 
gations, insuring peace and ity and the security of its citizens as 
well as our own, and to use the and naval forces of the United States 
as may be necessary for these purposes. 

With these suggestions and the general historical knowledge of 
the situation, ss at once initiated measures to carry into 
effect some policy for the relief of the Cuban people. 

No members of this House were more ready and than those 
of this side of the Chamber—every Democrat, Populist, and Silver 
a with perhaps two or three exceptions, stood ready 
and waiting—to come to the aid of the Cuban patriots in what- 
ever way would promise the most effective and speedy relief. 

They had been willing and anxious for many months. We had 
long been convinced that the sooner relief was extended to the 
Cuban people by an acknowl ent of their belligerent rights 
or independence the sooner would cease the inhuman conflict and 
terminate the terrible crnelties inflicted upon defenseless and 
helpless women and children of that stricken island. This side 
of the Chamber supported and voted for the belligerent rights of 
the Cuban people in the special session of this Congress early in 
the spring of last year, while that side voted against and de- 
feated it. 

The Democratic minority and these u this side-of the Cham- 
ber then contended and urged with all the zeal of an honest and 
sincere conviction that the time had then arrived and was ripe 
fer action; that a recognition then of belligerent rights of the 
Cuban insurgents by the United States was not only fully justi- 
fied under the most technical interpretation of the rules of inter- 
national law, but that such a course would have resulted in bring- 
ing to a happy and speedy close hostilities on the Island of Cuba, 
and would have enabled the Cuban people to achieve their own 
independence. 

Subsequent events have added much strength to that belief and 
reenforced that conviction. But, Mr. Chairman, this question has 
now passed beyond the domain of debate. We all now join in 
favoring the —— a vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war. And since majority, in obedience to the expressed wish 
of the President, have manifested their willingness to move for- 
ward, we have, up to this poimt, been united and harmonious. 


to 


Without — we passed the joint resolution declaring the inde- 
pendence of the people of Cuba and demanding the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to withdraw its land and naval forces from Island of 


Cuba and Cuban waters and to at once relinquish its anthority 
and ram. in that island, and empowering the President to 
use land and naval forces of the United States to carry such 
resolutions into effect. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that these resolutions as they were 
originally by the committee and passed by this House did 
not meet the approbation of the minority or ac with the views 
of those of us who thought they were not as full and strong as 
they should have been; but, realizing that conflicting views of 
individual members upon matters of minor importance should 
yield to the ount importance of the great crisis upon us, we 
willingly yielded, and joined our friends upon the other side, and 
the same were passed by substantially a unanimous vote. 

These resolutions, however, when they reached the Senate 
and finally the conference committee, were so amended that they 
substantially embodied the views of all the members of Congress, 
and were finally adopted by this House by practically a unani- 
mous vote. Wealso gladly united with the majority, and inside 
of two minutes after the same was sepental-tothe ouse unani- 
Dok adopted the resolution declaring war to exist between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Spain. 

We also joined and made unanimous the vote by which a bill 
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was passed in this House appropriating $50,000,000 to be placed 
at the dis 1 and to be used at the discretion of the President 
in preparing for the national defense. So, Mr. Chairman, in every 
move and measure looking to the public defense, whether upon 
land or upon sea, we have promptly responded to ali the reason- 
able demands of the Administration. In the discharge of these 
high and patriotic duties we have known no political divisions in 
this Chamber, and party and partisan strife have for the time 
been. merged and silenced. We have endeavored todo our duty— 
our whole duty—to the people and to the nation, as patriots whose 
devotion to duty and to country is above party; as citizens of the 
Republic whose honor is esteemed more sacred than all else beside. 

But, Mr. Chairman, war in whatever way it may come upon a 
country is to be regretted and deplored, but much less regretted 
and deplored when, without provocation or fault upon our part, 
we are confronted with theawtul crisis. Having exhausted every 
art and agency known to the peaceful methods of international 
diplomacy consistent with the national honor, and finding all 
avenues closed to an honorable settlement, the President, in whose 
patriotism and high sense of official honor the country has con- 
fidence, has. after careful and most painstaking investigation, de- 
clared that there is but one honorable course to pursue, and that 
the one indicated by him in his message and now declared by so!- 
emn act of Congress. Thus confronted, we may well and safely 
appeal to that last of all resorts, the arbitrament of the sword, 
and challenge the intelligent, candid, and dispassionate judgment 
of mankind and the verdict of impartial history for a justification 
of our cause and vindication of our motives. 

But, Mr. Chairman, now that we are engaged in war, the exi- 
gencies of the situation demand that immediate provision be 
made for the sinews of war, and this means both men and money. 
At such a time it behooves the servants of the people to keep a 
vigilant and sleepless watch upon the enemy in the rear as well 
asin the front. While the great patriotic heart of the American 
people will not justify or excuse any failure upon our part to 
make ample and full provision for the soldiers in the field and 
sailors upon the sea, while they stand ready and willing with 
open purse to contribute freely of their means, and the young 
men their services and their lives to defend the honor and integ- 
rity of their country and carryits flag to triumph upon the bloody 
fields of battle, yet they would no more excuse or justify us, in 
my humble judgment, in going to the other extreme of permit- 
ting, under the guise and false pretense of providing means to 
meet war expenditures, the incurrence of liabilities in the nature 
of useless, unnecessary, and exorbitant interest-bearing obliga- 
tions or the imposition of excessive and burdensome taxation. 

In matters of this kind we should profit by the experience of 
the past; and our pastexperience, Mr. Chairman, especially during 
the late civil war, is full of warning and admonition of the dan- 
gers with which we are now confronted. The patriotism that cries 
out in the hour of national peril for a bond issue and seeks to un- 
duly excite the fears and alarm the apprehension of the country 
by an effort to exaggerate the real dangers or necessities of the 
situation in order to excuse or justify such a demand, may well 
be suspected of insincerity, deception, and fraud. It is at times 
like these, when the nation is in the throes of a great public stress 
or under the shadow of a great public calamity that the shylocks 
gather like vultures to prey upon the vitals of the nation—to ply 
their vocation and feed and fatten upon the spoils of war and the 
bleod of its patriotism. 

The money changer and usurer, the bond speculator and gold 
gambler, have each their parts to play in the great drama of war, 
and the country that emerges from the smoke and battle of con- 
flict and eseapes the toils and rapacity of this remorseless foe of 
humankind may well congratulate itself upon its fortunate record 
and the splendid exception it has established. Mr. Chairman, 
now that we have under consideration the revenue measure of the 
Administration to raise the necessary funds to carry on this war— 
a need that we all feel and frankly confess and must be speedily 
provided for—the minority forthe first time find themselves con- 
fronted with a proposition to which they can not yield their sup- 
port without surrendering long-existing views and convictions 
upon vital questions of public policy. 

With ample means and resources at our command, with many 
remedies less expensive and costly to the people of this country, 
and, as I believe, much more acceptable to them, and well under- 
stood to be morein harmony with the views of the minority, with 
a full knowledge on the part of the majority of the committee re- 

rting this bill of the position of the Democratic party, the 
Populixts, and Free Silver Republicans upon the policy of issuing 
interest-bearing obligations of the Government as a means of 
raising revenue, they have included as the main and principal 
feature of the measure they now present, as the only alternative 
to us for raising the money to carry on this war and to meet the 

dinary demands upon the Treasury occasioned thereby, 
the proposition to borrow money by the issuance of $500,000,000 
of 3 per cent Government bonds, 
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This bill is open to further criticism and objection in other re- 
spects. It contains 28 sections, and increases, and in some in- 
stances doubles, the taxes upon articles already bearing a heavy 
tax under the Dingley tariff act. It doubles the tax on beer, mak- 
ing it $2 instead of $1 on every barrel of not more than 31 gallons. 
It doubles the tax on all tobacco and snuff, making it 12 cents per 
pound instead of 6. It increases the tax on all cigars from $3 to 
34 per thousand, weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand; and 
$2 per thousand on all weighing less than 3 pounds, and a like in- 
crease on cigarettes. It levies a stamp duty on all checks, deeds, 
leases, and various other instruments. 

It imposes special taxes on all tobacco dealers, peddlers, and 
manufacturers of tobacco. It also imposes special taxes upon 
manufacturers of various other articles and commodities. It 
taxes all telegraph and telephone dispatches according to price 
charged therefor. Many other articles are subjected to its opera- 
tion. It is estimated that the internal-revenue provisions of the 
measure will raise from $90,000,000 to $100,000,000 per annum. It 
is further suggested that it is a substantial reenactment of the 
duties imposed by the law enacted and enforced during the late 
civil war, but it will be observed that the present bill levies duties 
almost wholly upon consumption and does not touch bank de- 

osits, bank stock or capital, the stock and capital of the great 
lio taeuegmes companies, nor, indeed, the stock or capital of rail- 
roads or any other of the great corporations of the country. 

I believe these should bear a just proportion of the burdens of 
Government both in peace and in war. 

It does not, indeed, touch anywhere along the line the wealth or 
accumulated capital of the country, but the whole burden of the 
taxes and duties assessed fall with peculiar weight and hardship 
upon the business of the small dealers and the persons who use 
and consume the articles included within its provisions. Why 
bank deposits throughout the country, which are held and used 
for speculative purposes by the banking institutions without pay- 
ing any interest thereon, and loaned out to the people at high and 
in many instances exorbitant rates of interest, should escape their 
due proportion of this extraordinary burden, levied for war pur- 
poses, is a matter that can not be easily understood except by 
those who drafted this bill. 

There are many other sources from which a part, if not all, this 
large sum of money might be raised that could be suggested that 
would feel the burden much less and which are vastly more able 
to contribute than those selected in this measure. But with the 
exigencies of war upon us we will not halt to quibble about differ- 
ences of this kind. 

lam content to suggest and point out wherein I think much 
less injustice would have been done if a proper pe had been 
adopted. But I beg tosay in this connection that just at this 
time it would have been well for the committee, while they were 
considering the question of war taxes, to have consulted the 
methods by which Great Britain raises her revenues—as the ma- 
jority of that committee represent the present Administration, 
which insists upon this country copying after her financial system— 
and compare that with ours, and especially with the one they pro- 
pose by this bill. 

While by this bill, and all others now upon the statute books, 
we impose the burden of taxation on the consumer by taxing the 
necessaries of life, and exempt the incomes of the wealthy and 
the rich, Great Britain last year raised $75,000,000 from the in- 
heritance tax, $86,000,000 from income tax, and $38,000,000 from 
stamp tax. Very little of her revenues are derived from taxation 
on articles of necessity and comfort. It is almost wholly derived 
from incomes, inheritances, and luxuries. 

Now is your opportunity to avail yourselves of some of the wis- 
dom of English statesmanship that would be of real benefit to this 
country and its tax and debt ridden people, instead of resorting 
to the methods you have in order to more firmly fix upon them its 
hated gold-standard policy. But I started to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that while deeply regretting the necessity of such a course—a 
necessity which, in my judgment, could and should have been 
avoided by the committee substituting some other equally feasible, 
practical, and more satisfactory provision for the bond issue in 
this bill—I am constrained by a sense of duty, in the name of the 
people whom I represent, to enter my earnest protest against this 
feature of the bill. 

1 am willing to waive objections to the other features of the 
bill, though with some degree of reluctance, I must confess, and 
vote for and support it if this section relating to the bonds is 
stricken out, or if the same can be amended so as to relieve it of 
this obnoxious feature. But the persistency with which the ma- 
jority adhere to the provision authorizing the bond issue has a 
tendency to produce the impression and excite suspicion in the 
public mind that in some way, or some how, the scheme here pro- 
posed is but another effort to carry into effect and force upon the 
couutry the one suggested and even proposed by Secretary e 
on the 16th day of last December, in his bill submitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and that advantageis being 
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taken of the opportunities afforded by our present situation to 
secure the accomplishment of that purpose. 

If this be not true there is a striking coincidence in the acci- 
dental fact that happens to make the amount of bonds provided for 
in section 27 of this bill the same that is proposed by the Secretary 
in his scheme. And though proposed under erent circum- 
stances and professedly for different purposes, yet the apparent 
absence of any present emergency for such a measure may well 
justify the existence of serious apprehension in the public mind 
that the two measures have some hidden and mysterious connec- 
tion. 

Protests have come from various sources to members of Con- 
gress against this measure in its present shape, denouncing the 
bond feature in strong, and in some instances jionate and in- 
temperate, language. As an illustration of the sentiment that 
pervades the country I desire to insert in connection with my re- 
marks the following typewritten circular letter received a few 
days since, signed * John W. Hayes, general secretary of the 
order of Knights of Labor. I quote it in full: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1898. 
To the Members of Congress: 

GENTLEMEN: I write you in behalf of the members of the Order of the 
Knights of Labor, many of whom reside in your district and voted for your 
election. The war-revenue bill (H.R. 10100) is now before the House of <a 
resentatives and is to be voted on Friday next. The tax features of the bill 
are perhaps necessary, and I have no wish to place any obstacle to taxation 
that is just and equitable. Sections 27 and 28 pro: to increase the inter- 
est-bearing debt to the enormous sum of $600,000,000, that must be paid sooner 
or later by labor, to the impoverishment of their wives and children and to 
the babies that are yet unborn. Are the bond sharks, both native and for- 
sign, forever to have a mortgage on this people and none to say them nay? 

e beg of you to help prevent the e of this iniquitous measure. The 
roll of those who vote for it will be branded with the mark of the beast—the 
poner power—that colossal and imperial despotism that toil not, neither do 
they spin, 

Those who vote inst this bond issue, though they may not prevent it, 
will be heralded as the friends of labor. Labor at its task is not unpatriotic 
in asking this. Tax beer, tobacco; tax the clothes we wear and the shroud 
we will sleep in; but until the last oxtroey, in God's great name, saddle us 
with no more bonds. There are over $200,000,000 now in the Treasury; $100,- 
000,000 more will be raised by the taxes of this bill, and yet the insatiate maw 
of the money power cries “Give! Give!” and is never satisfied. The nation 
is not in danger; we are not fighting the world, but only a very small and 
decrepit corner of it. 

If our Navy can not protect our shores, the proceeds of these bonds can 
not build another in time to save us. No Spaniard can land on these shores, 
for if he did labor would rise as one man to defend their homes and country, 
without money and without price. 

Vote for it, and we may say with John Boyle O’Reilly— 

Take heed of your civilization, 
Ye on your pyramids built on quivering hearts! 
There are aie like Paris in Ninety-three, 
When the commonest men played terrible parts. 
Very truly, 
JNO. W. HAYES, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall gladly and willingly support the amend- 
ment which will be offered by the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLanp] of which he has given notice to the House. 

This amendment is as follows. I quote it: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is peschy qtiheatons and directed to 
cause to be engraved and printed United States Treasury notes tothe amount 
of $50,000,000. Said Treasury notesshall be a legal tenderin the payment ofall 
debts, public and private, and be issued in like denominations as is now pro- 
vided by. law for ted States notes commonly called “ So og nell t 
the Treasury notes herein authorized shall be covered into the Treasury and 
paid out from time to time in the discharge of public expenditures as the 
exigencies of the Treasury may require. That a sufficient sum of money is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to carry this section into effect. 

which will, as I am informed, be offered as a substitute for sec- 
tions 27 and 28 of the bill, which provide for the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds and certificates of indebtedness, 

This amendment, if adopted, will solve the whole problem of 
providing adequate fevenue without involving ——— of 
ee grime | or new or untried experiments, and will receive, ng 

oubt, the ———- and hearty support of every Democrat, 
Populist, and Silver Republican in Congress, and should at least, 
in the spirit of fair compromise, be accepted and approved by the 
majority of this House. This amendment merely reenacts the 
war policy of Abraham Lincoln, in whose acre statesman- 
ship, and judgment the country has never lost faith, 

It would, with this amendment adopted, provide for the imme- 
diate use of the Government the sum of $150,000,000 of full legal- 
tender Treasury notes, and about $100,000,000 under the other pro- 
visions of the bill. This would then raise about $250,000,000, 
which, together with the balance in the public Treasury at this 
time in excess of the $100,000,000 gold reserve, of $113,375,074.60, 
would make a total sum available for emergency purposes of 
$363,375,074.60, 

Who can doubt but that this sum would be — for all pur- 

for at least the period of one year? The cost of war, we all 

now, is enormous and extravagant, but we have the carefully 
prepared statement of the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. Dina.ey, from Maine, to the 
effect that the estimated cost of the war per month will be about 
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$25,000,000, or about $300,000,000 per year. So it is perfectly 
apparent that with this measure thus amended it would raise 
more than enough revenue to conduct this war to a final and suc- 
cessful issue, unless some new and unexpected complications arise. 

No oue imagines that this struggle can last more than three or 


four months. With the enormous debt already incurred and sac- 
rifices made in the long-continued struggle with Cuba, with her 
resources exhausted and her credit gone in the money markets of 
the world, it is but fair to assume that Spain must soon = 
In fact, Mr. Chairman, it is believed by many that the Cuban 
patriots, under the ee of the changed situation, will 
prove themselves more than the equals of their oppressors. And 
with our friendly aid, can it be possible to doubt the result? 

There can be, therefore, no justification, reason, or excuse for 
the proposition made in this bill to incur liabilities beyond such 
as can be easily provided in the bill amended as suggested. But 
if there is any such necessity, then, Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
support—in fact, would favor—such a measure regardless of the 
present existing exigency as eminently safe, just, and wise; but 
under the existing circumstances will heartily support and vote 
for the further amendment which will be offered to this bill at 
the proper time by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. RopErt- 
son], authorizing the coinage of the silver bullion now held in 
the Treasury, equal to the amount of the gain or seighiorage 
thereof, into full legal-tender dollars and the issuance of silver 
certificates thereon, as now provided by law, to be used and paid 
out as the necessities of the Government may require. This 
amendment, which is in the following language, I quote: 

Strike out section 28 and insert the following: 

“That an amount of the silver bullion now held in the Treasury equal to 
the gain or seigniorage thereof, purchased in pursuance of the act of July 14, 
1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue 
of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pu s,’ is hereby set aside to be 
wens eae the payment of public expenditures in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vidaea, 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
issue silver certificates upon the silver bullion se spect in this act in amount 
equal to the coinage value thereof, and to use said silver certificates from 
time to time, when the revenues of the Government may require it, in the 
payment of public expenditures: Provided, That the amount of such certifi- 
cates at any time issued and outstanding shall not exceed the coinage value 
of the bullion herein mentioned, and that the silver certificates herein pro- 
vided for shall be of like denominations and legal-tender power, and _ shall in 
all respects be of like character, as is now provided by law for the silver cer- 
tificates authorized to be issued on the deposit of standard silver dollars. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be coined as fast as prac- 
ticable into legal-tender standard silver dollars the silver bullion set apart as 


seigniorage by this act,and shall hold the coin for the redemption of the 
silver certificates herein authorized to be issued.” 


will, if adopted, authorize the coinage of about 42,000,000 legal- 
tender silver dollars, and will thus a e the available cash 
of the Government in this amount. ere is to-day in the vaults 
of the public Treasury, lying idle, over 109,000,000 ounces of silver 
bullion, which cost the Government dt the market value at time 
of purchase $99,349,752, on which it is now estimated the Govern- 
ment has sustained a Joss, by reason of the fall in price of the 
bullion, of the sum of $56,629,360. 

_ Think of the policy of a government ns to be conducted 
in the interest of the people that would thus lock up over 100,- 
000,000 ounces of bullion, costing the people in the shape of taxes 
the enormous sum of $99,347,752 of cobaad cout, and refuse to coin 
the same into money to aid in relieving the public distress occa- 

ioned by the scarcity of money? 

__ Not only this, Mr. Chairman, but what is still more censurable, 
if possible, is the fact that it still proposes to hold it there under 
lock and key, watching its daily loss by depreciation under a pol- 
icy inaugurated, upheld, and maintained in violation of the man- 
dates of the law and of the personal rights of every citizen of the 
land, by which its value has a been forced down until the 
people have sustained by reason of this stupendous folly the enor- 
mous loss of over $56,000,000. 

. Chairman, the time has now come when heavy burdens 
must necessarily be borne, in the way of additional taxation, by 
the —— of this country. 

The time is upon us when the patriotism of the country is ap- 
pealed to by every consideration of national honor and the public 
safety. A generous and manly response is being made and will 
be e by the patriotism of the country to every call of duty, 
but they now demand, and will hereafter demand, some satisfac- 
tory explanation of the reasons why this vast amount of their hard 
earnings, the accumulation of their sweat and toil, is kept lying 
idle in the vaults of the public Treasury, while they and their 
children and their children’s children are to be still further en- 
slaved by the further issue of interest-bearing bond obligations. 

Mr, Chaftthen, I challenge the right of the majority of this 
House to appeal to the sentiment of patriotism and attempt to 
force the minority, at least those of us who will not yield our con- 
victions upon this question, into the appearance of an unpatriotic 
attitude before the country. I vote for and support the 
amendments that will be offered with all the zeal of a and 
ene conviction of their justness, in the earnest hope that this 
bill will be so shaped by amendment that it will meet the approval 
of all parties, more especially that of the country. 


But if all these fail, then I shall, in the last extremity under the 
rules of the House, with a like hope and purpose, support and vote 
for the motion to be made by the distinguished lender upon this 
side of the Chamber, Mr. BaiLry, of Texas, of which he has given 
notice, to recommit this bill to the committee with instructions 
toamend the same by adding thereto by way of additional sections 
providing for an income tax, which will, according to fair and 
conservative estimates, as I understand, raise near $100,000,000 
more of revenue per annum. 

If this shall fail to meet the approval of the majority and is 
voted down, I shall then content myself with letting the measure 
become a law by the vote of the majority of this House, as I know 
it will, so far as this branch of Congress is concerned, without 
my sanction. But, whatever may be the ultimate fate of this 
particular measure, it will not affect the great overshadowing 
crisis now upon the country nor change the ultimate fate of that 
issue. The war is on and will be fought to a speedy and success- 
ful close—not by partisans, not by Republicans, not by Democrats, 
not by Populists, but by brave and patriotic American citizens, 
soldiers, and seamen. In this crisis we shall know no section, 
party, or division. 

Remembering the sentiment that found utterance and inspira- 
tion in the dark and trying hour of our struggle in a like cause, 
in the impassioned and immortal words that burst from the lips 
of a Patrick Henry, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death,” recall- 
ing the spirit that animated the sense of justice and challenged 
the sympathy and approval of the world in that terrible crisis in 
our own proud and glorious history, that lit up the camp fires of 
American patriots and unfurled to the battle breeze on Boston 
Common the flag of the heroic and invincible band of American 
patriots of that day—imbued with this spirit and forgetting none 
of the glorious achievements of her history, the people of the 
United States have been moved by the exhibition of the grand 
spectacle of the Cuban patriots in their unequal struggle to 
achieve their freedom. 

They have endured in patient silence the enforcement by Spain 
of the most systematic and deliberately planned schemes of human 
torture, cruelty, and crime ever invented by the mailed hand of 
despotism. Atrocities more cruel, hideous, and revolting than 

have hitherto occurred in the long annals of Spanish misrule, 
exceeding in their deliberate conception and merciless execution 
the most infamous of all the monstrous deeds that have blackened 
and disgraced the pages of its history for more than a hundred 
years—ghastly hideous, murderous crimes and practices that have 
decimated the population and exterminated whole communities 
of innocent women, children, and helpless infancy within sight of 
our own shores, and has transformed one of the rarest and richest 
gems of the ocean into a barren waste. 

The appeals of starving reconcentrados imprisoned in Spanish 
forts and garrisons, the cry of misery and destitution of the vic- 
tims of the brutal Weyler, the emaciated forms of the living, 
Spanish treachery in Havana Harbor, and the graves of the never- 
to-be-forgotten heroes of the Maine—these are the dreadful mem- 
ories of Spanish warfare which have caused the American people 
to forget all personal considerations, all partisan strife and conten- 
tion, and have filled the great patriotic mind and heart of the na- 
tion with the high and holy resolve to vindicate the national honor, 
maintain the supremacy of its flag, and, without malice or re- 
venge, to enforce the decree of the Republic in obedience to the 
call of duty, humanity, and the noblest aspirations of mankind to 
compel a relinquishment of all further sovereignty of the King- 
dom of Spain over the Island of Cuba and the people of Cuba, to 
the end that that people shall erect on their once beautiful island 
home—now strewn by the wreck and waste of revolution—a tem- 
ple of liberty wherein they may dwell in peace, happiness, and 
contentment, there to enjoy the blessings of freedom—the fruits 
of their own valor, courage, and self-sacrifice. And the flag that 
shall float over the newborn Cuban Republic to symbolize her 
victory and sovereignty will ever stand guard over American 
honor and the graves of her fallen heroes. 

Mr. Chairman, in this supreme crisis of our country, the shib- 
boleth of our battle cry will be, ‘‘Remember the Maine!” and the 
patriotic refrain of the Republic is voiced in the beautiful and 
touching lines of the poet, F. J. Gould: 


REMEMBER THE MAINE. 


There's a voice that I hear that is wafted to me 

From tho South winds that weep o’er the waves of the sea; 
On the soft winds of spring comes the plaintive refrain, 
Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain; 

Then through all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


There's a voice that is heard throughout this broad land 
From the loftiest mount to the sea's deepest sand, 

And each loyal heart takes up the refrain, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 
Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain, _ 
Then through all our proud land let us proudly prociaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine, 
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Who shall say that the voice that is whispered to-day 
Comes not from our boys in Havana’s dark bay, 

And inspires every patriot to ‘rise and proclaim, 

Let your battle ery be, Remember the Maine? 
Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain, 

Then through all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Then God bless the proud hero that grandly proclaims, 
From the Halls of our Congress. ‘‘ Remember the Maine!” 
Who towers like a giant above the poor soul 

Whose battle cry ever is ** Gold, more Gold.” 

Until by his grandeur they are forced to proclaim, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain, 

Then through all our proud land let us prondly proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Bonds or Income Tax? 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. B. KELLEY, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration tho bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had hoped that when the Committeeon Ways 
and Means reported a revenue measure to this body for the sup- 
port of the Government in the prosecution of a just and righteous 
war, in the interest of humanity, Christianity, and civilization, it 
might be such a measure as would command the same unnnimity 
ef action as was accorded a short time ago when this body voted 
$50,000,000 and placed it at the disposition of the President for the 
defense of the country without a dissenting vote. 

But, sir, by the presentation of this bill we are rudely awakened 
to a realization of the fact that the spirit of patriotism which is 
aroused throughout the country has been taken advantage of, 
and an attempt is being made, while the minds of the people are 
distracted by the clamor of war, to satisfy the maw of the money 
changers. Mr. Chairman, it is a sorrowful spectacle to behold 
the party that was once honored by the names of Lincoln and 
Stevens now entirely subservient to the schemes and machina- 
tions of a soulless set of vampires who have no politics but pelf, 
no religion but revenues, and no God but gold. The throbbing 
pulsations of ‘a nation’s heart find no corresponding beat in their 
ice-chilied breasts. They have no nationality. 

The boundaries of their operations are confinedonly by the hemi- 
spheres, and their hopes, their ambitions, their destinies, all are 
summed up in the one word—bonds. But what is still more to be 
regretted than tho existence of such cormorants, for they are to be 
found in all countries and climes, is that they are intrenched in 
every department of state and absolutely control every depart- 
ment of the Government, unless it be the Senate of the United 
States. -This body, in the nobility of the character of its mem- 
bers, stands out in bold relief and still defies the advancing power 
of commercialism, which despises patriots and seeks to displace 
them with mercenary puppets who will bow to the dictates of 
greed and avarice, 

The bill as presented by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
which is now under consideration provides for $100,000,000 over 
what is desired for the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
This sum is to be levied mostly on the necessaries of life, and it 
will be cheerfully paid by every person in the land. But what 
excuse can be given for burdening this country with $600,000,000 
of bonded debt at this time, which is also provided for in this bill? 
Has any member got the hardihood to claim that such a sum will 
be needed in order to enable this country to administer to Spain 
the castigation which she so richly deserves and which will be so 
surely meted out to her? 

It should be bornein mind that we are dealing only with a fifth- 
rate power, now in the last stages of decay, and noted only for 
barbarities and its inability to learn anything new or forget any- 
thing old. We will heve a scrimmage or two of course, a sort of 
guerrilla warfare at sea, but in no sense can our troubie with 
Spain rise to the dignity of what war would be considered be- 
tween second-class powers. 

But even if Spain were a second-class power instead of what she 
is, there would still be no excuse for this fabulous bond measure. 
Even from the statement of the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means it is plainly evident that there is available cash 
in the Treasury at this time, amounting to nearly $200,000,000, 


which can be had for immediate use. Add the $100,000,000 which 
will be received by extra duties levied by this bill, and it affords 
a war fund of .000,000, a sum in excess, in my judgment, of 
what will be needed to successfully a: this war to a finish, 

It may be said that $100,000,000 of the cash in the Treasury is 
held-as a redemption fund to redeem the greenbacks. Certainly 
it has been so held. But it was done without either authority of 
law or necessity for such action. The same power that is now 
dictating the issuing of $600,000,000 of bonds dictated that, and 
John Sherman, who rea a harvest of millions by following 
their dictation, carried the scheme into effect without even the 
shadow of authority of law to do so, and it remains exactly in 
that condition to this day. 

The greenbacks were and are the best money this or any other 
country has ever known. They saved the nation when no other 
money would or could save it. They circulated among the peo- 
ple without any gold back of them to redeem them when the na- 
tion was in the darkest hour of its peril, when the country was at 
war with itself and rent in twain by internal insurrection. 

That was a war where energy, perseverance, intelligence, and 
manhood faced corresponding e ts; where Greek met Greek. 
That war continued for four years, and the greenbacks, though a 
damning exception clause had been placed upon them at the dic- 
tation of the Wall street ra rs by which <_——— seriously 
handicapped in their noble work, circulated all time. 

They — the soldiers in the battlefield and the farmers in the 
grain fields, the clothier for his goods and the grocer for his pro- 
visions, while the gold in the country was all held by a few Wall 
street speculators as commodity. It did not circulate at all; was 
up 40, 50, perhaps 100’ per cent one day and back the next. Nobody 
wanted itor cared for it except the merchants, the importers, 
who, by reason of the exception placed on the greenback, which 
made them nonlegal tender for duties on imports, were obliged to 
goto the gold gamblers and pay them the desired premium on 
gold before they could get their goods from the custom-house. 

After the greenbacks rendering this service to the country; after 
war had ceased, and peace and plenty again blessed our land; 
when our stability was no longer threatened and we had been 
recognized as the richest and most powerful nation on the globe, 
the command of the Wall street vultures came forth to destroy 
the greenbacks, and $56,000,000 of them were actually retired an’ 
destroyed, together with over $750,000,000 of 7-30 notes. All of 
these answered the place of money. 

Sherman then gathered in $160,000,000 of gold, so that the peo- 

le thereafter might have the noble greenback, which saved the 

nion, redeemed in the cowardly metal of the money changers, 
which, no more than its masters, rendered no services to the 
country, but was in open alliance with its enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, the annals of infamy can show no act more 
wanton and cruel, which resulted in falling prices and panics and 
increased the burdens of the debtors to the advantage of the cred- 
itors. In this respect, and to show fully the ever-increasing 

wer and purpose of the money gamblers, I will here quote the 

istinguished and learned John G. Carlisle before his heart had 
_ yielded to the seductive wiles of Wall street or his eye had 
een dazzled by the glitter of its gold. 

Mr. Carlisle, in 1881, when a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, said: 


Sir, this is not the fist effort that has been made in to compel 
these creatures and of the Government to assist reducing tho 
interest charge u e people, and if it shall fail now it will not be the first 
demonstration of their power over the financial country. 


of 

It is a humiliating confession for the representatives of the people to make, 
but it is true, nevertheless, that ten years ago, when these institutions wero 
fewer in number than they are to-day, when their - 
fect, and when their combined capital was not so great, they had power 
enough to defeat in this House a provision which was d ed 
ent Secretary of the Spee to compel them to aid in a part 
of the public debt at 4, 4, 5 per cent. 

There are no elements of a contract in such legislation, and therefore tho 
extent to which the Government will or ought to go in the exercise of its 
power of supervision and control is always a question ¢f policy and not a 


question of ee 

The two Houses of Congress, oeeretns the interests of 5).- 
000,000 ) pople, have, after mature bera’ a which the banks 
have chosen to der obn to them, and forthwith thirteen 

days—they have con the the extent of $18,722,340 and pr« 
Sn cat to ee ee eee had it not 
m m measures which had no power vent. prompt 
of the purchasing amount of 


catastrophe, 
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to retire and cancel legal-tender notes at the rate of 
such consternation in business circles that 
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it was prohibited by law, was only $34,318,984, not twice as much in more than 


three years as the as ee even 
is ex mce Warns us we can not safely permit this great power 
aa the hands of these institutions unchecked by legal restrictions. 


ngine of destruction standing in the very narrowest part of the wa 

; - vermanent industrial and commercial i prosperity of this country, for there 
can be no such prosperity anywhere in the midst of sudden and enormous 
contractions of the currency, nor will prudent and « business men 
embark in large and expensive enterprises when the power to make such 
contractions is held by private and interested parties who acknowledge no 
restraint except public sentiment and their own views of the public welfare. 
By law the volume of legal-tender notes is limited to $346,681,016, while under 
the policy of the Government nearly $150,900,000 in gold and silver coin are 
permanently withheld from circulation and hoarded in the Treasury. 

Of the $454,000,000 gold coin in the country. the Government and the banks 

held, on the Ist day of November Yast, $54,000,000, and the only 
¢200,000,000. The circulation of State banks is taxed out of existence; the 
coinage of silver is limited by statute to $4,000,000 month, and so it ap- 
pears that by statute or public policy every form of currency which the peo- 
ple can use in the transaction of their business is restricted, except national- 
bank notes. They alone are perfectly free from all restriction, legal or 
otherwise, and upon them the people are compelled to rely under existing 
circumstances for the additional facilities of exchange necessary to enable 
them to carry on their growing industries and conduct their rapidly 
increasing” 1 enterprise. 
What a fatal policy it is, in view of these considerations, to retain on the 
statute books as part of our currency system alaw which subjects all these 
great interests to the arbitrary will or mistaken judgment of 2,000 corpora- 
tions? The present attempt to provide against a recurrence of the danger 
from which the country has just made its escape and to reestablish the orig- 
inal and conservative principle in the ment of our currency may fail, 
but in the end the legislation now proposed, or something equivalent to it, 
will certainly be demanded by the public sentiment of the country, and in 
this — lam content to abide the result of this long contest, whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. Chairman, from all of the foregoing I conclude that nobody 
ever wanted greenbacks redeemed in this country except specu- 
lators, and they only desired it for the purpose of robbing the 
people. Accordingly all the money in the ry is available 
for use and should be so used, and, if in any event this should be 
found to be insufficient, Congress meets again in December and 
can make ample provision then. Again, 1 wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that the best of all remedies is 
still within the authority of Congress—a further issue of those 
United States notes that served the nation’s purpose so well during 
the war of the rebellion. 

In fact, had this country at this time been engaged in war with 
a first-class power instead of a fifth-rate one, were it now to un- 
dertakea contest that would strain its powersand test its resources, 
the very idea of accomplishing such a thing with gold obtained by 
the sale of bonds would appear chimerical and would find no 
place of habitation outside of theoretical dreamers, the Wall 
street manipulator, or the vision rhapsodist. A glance back- 
ward over the pages of history will be a sufficient verification of 
this statement. No great modern war covering a period of twelve 
months’ time has been prosecuted by any other than paper money 
for more than a hundred years. 

The great Napoleon scorned paper money for a time, and suc- 
ceeded without it so long as he was able to conquer and force the 
conquered to deliver, as a highwayman does his victim, at the 
muzzle of his gun. He did not hesitate to rob friend or foe, 
church or state. He was not only the world’s greatest general, 
but also one of the world’s greatest robbers. But with all of his 

brilliancy and dash and his scorn for paper money, a time came 
when his robberies failed him and he was glad to use paper 
money; and not only that, but spurious paper money, counterfeit 
paper money. 
country. In her great wars shortly after that time she went en- 
tirely to paper money. 

During the Crimean war both France and England were 
obliged to use paper money, and the American Colonies won their 
independence by such money, bad as it was, for the British had 
counterfeited it until it became greatly depreciated. The war of 
the rebellion, as is well known to everyone, was also prosecuted 
by means of paper money. 

; > view oo facts, Mr. Chairman, it is certainly amusing 
© listen to the idle vaporings of political popinjays against green- 
backs. “‘What are greenbacks?” shouted the gentleman from 
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England did the same thing in her war with this | 


Government would cause those fellows to cash up without asking 
the Government 32 per cent interest, as they did for gold. 
ARE BONDS DEMANDED. 

From the speeches that we have listened to here and from some 
of the statements contained in the gold-trust press of the country 
one would imagine that a great popular demand has gone up 
throughout the land for the issuing of this vast batch of bonds. 
They would lead us to believe that the farmers and laborers are 
fairly running over one another in a wild rush toinvest their sur- 

lus money in bonds. I quote the following from a speech de- 
ivered on this floor by the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DaLZELL] yesterday: 

I regard the loan provision as one of the most beneficent features o 
bill. It isan opendoor to patriotism. It is an invitation Maar 
not fight to share in the glory of his rnment’s support. It carries the 
responsibility of this war into every househ 





Gover! 





5 ld and to ev ery heart! 
The man who can not carry a musket has a right tocarrya bond 
great. He hasa right to come into partnership and toshare in its f 
you have no right to deny him. 

According to the gentleman's statement, the man who opens the 
door for a big issue of bonds opens the door to patriotism. And 
‘*the man who can not carry a musket has a right to carry a 
bond.” You see that Mr. DaLZELL puts the musket carrier and 
the bondholder on the same level, although one goes out in the 
open field of battle and faces the enemy's cannon and receives for 
his services $13 per month, while the other bribes the newspapers 
and urges its tools in Congress to cause an issue of bonds to be 
made, of which the Government is in no need, that himself and 
his posterity may thereby drain without labor the substance of 
industry for generations to come. 

Now, following the idea of the gentleman from Pennsylvania as 
to patriotism, I will give the opinion of one of the leaders of a great 
labor organization. I read from a letter received yesterday from 
Mr. John W. Hayes, treasurerand secretary of the National Knights 
of Labor: 


To the Members of Congress: 

GENTLEMEN: I write you in behalf of the members of the order of th« 
Knights of Labor, many of whom reside in your district and yoted for your 
election. The war-revenue bill (H. R. 10100) is now before the House of Rep 
resentatives, and is to be voted on Friday next. The tax features of the bill 
are perhaps necessary, and I have no wish to place any obstacle to taxation 
that is just and equitable. Sections 27 and 28 propose tuo increase th 
est-bearing debt to the enormous sum of $00,000,000, that must be 
or later by iabor, to the impoverishment of their wivesand childr« 
babies that are yet unborn. Are the bond sharks, both native 
forever to have a mortgage on this peo; rd j 
beg of you tu help prevent the passage of thi itous mexnsur The vr 
of ‘those who vote for it will be branded with the mark of the beast—+t 
money power—that colossal and imperial despotism that toil not, neither do 
they spin. 

Those who vote against this bond issue, though they may not prevent it 
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wiil be heralded as the friends of labor. Labor at its task is not unpatri 
in asking this. Tax beer, tobacco; tax the clothes we wear and the shroud 
we will sleep in, but until the last extremity, in God's great name, saddle us 


1) 


with no more bonds. There are over §$200.000,900 now in the Treasury 
000,000 more will be raised by the taxes of this bill. and yet the insatinte maw 
of the money power cries “Give, give!” and is never satisfied. The nation 
is not in danger; we are not fighting the world, but only a very emal! and 
| decrepit corner of it. If our Navy can not protect our shores, the proceed 

of these bonds can not build another in time to save us. No Spaniard can 
i 


at 








Jand on these shores, for if he did labor would rise as one man to defend 
their homes and country, without money and without price 
JOHN W. HAYES. 
AN INCOME TAX. 

Mr. Chairman, if the wealthy people of this country desire to 
give an exhibition of patrivtism there never was a better oppor- 
| tunity than is afforded them at this time. I have introduced a 
j bill levying a tax on incomes, which has been referred to the 

Committee on Ways and Means, requiring an annual tax of 2 per 
cent on all incomes of over $2,000. Such a law would undoubt- 
| edly furnish revenues of more than $100,000,000, and nothing 
| under heavens could be more just than that persons having such 
incomes should pay something toward the support of the National 
| Government over and above those who have nothing. 

Almost the entire cost of coast defenses is in the interest of 
| those extremely wealthy men, for they own more than 90 per cent 
J J : I 
| of all property on the eastern seacoast, yet they are not to payand 
j 


New York|Mr. Ray] afew minutesago. Iwill take pleasure in | do not pay one dollar more toward the support of the National 
answering the genfleman’s question. What is known as green- | Government than the man who only owns the clothes on his back, 
back money is the true, scientific money, the money of civiliza- | unless they wear more cheap clothes and consume more cheap focd 
tion. Itis money so many times better than gold as all the other ! than the poor man. Sir, independent of any other proposition it 
products of the world are better than the prosct of gold. | is simply an outrage upon the people of this conntry that such a 

it depends for its stability, first, upon the stability of the gov- | monstrous inequality in taxation for the support of the General 


ernment issuing it, and second, upon all the material resources of 
government. Accordingly it is plain that such money is as 
good as the government that issues it, and no better. It will sus- 
tain the government issuing it in times of peril, becauseit could not 
exist after the collapse of such government. If this Government 
had had money, full } tender and nonredeemable. at the 
time of the breaking out of hostilities in 1861-62, the Wall-street 
gamblers would have a reputation for patriotism, because they 
would never hoard such money. 
The stability of the money depending on the stability of the 


date had this country not been governed in the interest of an arro 
gant plutecracy whose soul is completely lost to every sense of 
self-respect, common decency, and fair play. 
That sach a law is perfectiy constitutional nobody doubts who 
} has any respect for the decisions of the Supreme Court during 
| the century now nearing its close, notwithstanding the recent de- 
cision of the court, which every one knows, whether the court be 
above reproach or not, was attempted to be packed in the intere 
| of plutocracy. 


' 
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| Government should exist. And such never could exist up to this 
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Mr. EVANS. I read in the Recorp of the 27th instant, on page 
4757, remarks made by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Know Les] upon this floor, in which, speaking of the judges of 
that court, he used this language: 


The probate court which recently settled the estate of a deceased mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court found members of his family loaded down with 
Bell telephone stock, which had been made valuable by a decision of that 
court. 


Without alluding to the other most remarkable charges made 
by the gentleman at the same time, I think it is due to the country, 
I think it is due to this House, that any member‘of this body who 
makes such a charge as that should stand upon his feet and say 
what judge it was. I ask the gentleman from South Dakota the 
name of the judge of that court whose family was loaded down 
with 

BBLL TELEPHONE STOCK, 

Mr. KELLEY. Does the gentleman deny it? 

Mr. EVANS. Ido; and I call upon the gentleman to name the 
judge. 

Mr. KELLEY. It would not be parliamentary. 

Mr. EVANS. It would be parliamentary, especially as the 
judge is now not on the bench, but is dead. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mycolleague is not here, but when he comes in 
he will meet the objections and the arguments of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

But, Mr, Chairman, it is not necessary for me or any member 
of this House to criticise the late decision of the Supreme Court 
upon the income-tax law, which has overturned the settled laws 
of the country for more than one hundred years and denied the 
right of the country to tax the property of the rich for Government 
defenses in times of war or otherwise, for the best criticism that 
I have yet seen upon that infamous decision is made by an asso- 
ciate justice of the court and is here given. Justice Harlan, in 
giving a dissenting opinion, said: 

The practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our social organization and to invest them with power 
and influence that may be perilous to that portion of the American people 
upon whom rests the larger part of the burdens of the Government, and who 
ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
than the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

If this is not sufficiently plain for the gentleman from Kentucky 
to understand it, I will give an extract from the dissenting opin- 
ion of Justice Brown in passing uponthesamelaw. Amongother 
things, Justice Brown said: 

By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying, not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon 
an impossible theory of apportionment. Even the specter of socialism is 
conjured up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon the people in pro- 
portion to their abiiity to pay them. It is certainly a strange commentary 
upon the Constitution of the United States and upon a democratic govern- 
ment that Congress has no power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources 
of revenue of nearly every civilized state. It is a confession of feebleness in 
which I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of surmounting 
the present crisis, my fear isthat in some moment of national peril this decision 
will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its arm. I hope it may not 


prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of the people in 
a sordid despotism of wealtb. 


AsI can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of thecountry, 
and that it approaches the proportions of a national calamity, I feel it a duty 
to enter my protest against it. 

It has not been my privilege to see a severer arraignment of 
the court than is here given by members of the court, and surely 
no man who has analyzed the far-reaching influence of the de- 
cision and who is himself unbiased will say that the rebuke 
was not well merited. Think of the monstrous doctrine that is 
presented to the country by declaring an income-tax law uncon- 
stitutional! The life of every able-bodied man within the proper 
ages of military duty is at the disposition of the country to-day if 
needed. They would be obliged to leave business, wives, children, 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, and offer their lives in defense 
of the country,if the Government demanded it. Butthe owner of 
millions says, ‘‘ Hands off! My property is not subject to taxation 
for the defense of the country or for any other purpose.” Mr. 
Chairman, it can not be that a condition of affairs so outrageous 
as this can long remain a fixture in thiscountry. If further proof 
is needed, however, of the constitutionality of the income-tax law, 
Justice Brown has furnished that also. In summing up the posi- 
tion of the court for more than a century he said: 

So also whenever this court had been called upon to pize a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution it has universally held the words “ direct 
taxes" applied only to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. In five cases 
most directly in point it was held that the following taxes were not direct, 
but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon carriages, Hylton 
vs. United States (3 Dall., 171); a tax upon the business of insurance compa- 
nies, Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 433); a tax of 10 per cent 
upon the notes of State banks held by national banks, Veazie vs. Fenno (8 

all., 583); a tax upon the devolution of real estate, Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall, 


831), and, finally, a general income tax was broadly upheld in Springer vs, 
United States (102 U. 8., 586). 


These cases, consistent and undeviating as they are and extending over 
nearly a century of our national life, seem to me to establish a canon of in- 
terpretation which it is now too late to overthrow or even to question. If 









there be any weight at all to be given to the doctrine of stare decisis, it 
surely ought to apply toa theory of constitutional construction which has 
received the deliberate sanction of this court in five cases and upon the faith 
of which Congress has enacted two income taxes at times when, in its judg- 
ment, extraordinary sources of revenue were necessary to be made aval 


able. 

I also present an extract from the opinion of Chief Justice 
Chase, in which he gave the unanimous judgment of the court in 
the case of Veazie Bank vs, Fermo (3 Wallace), affirming the Hyl- 
ton case and declaring that Congress had the right to tax incomes 


from real and personal property without apportionment among 
the States according to population: 


It may safely be assumed, therefore, as the unanimous judgment of the 
court (in the Hylton case) that a tax on carriages is not a direct tax. And it 
may further be taken as established, — the testimony of Patterson, that 
the words “direct taxes” as used in the Constitution comprehended only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal property, 
by general valuation and assessment of the various descriptions possessed 
within the several States. It follows necessarily that the power to tax with- 
out apportionment extends to all other subjects. 

Taxes on other subjects are included under the heads of taxes not direct 
duties, imposts, and excises, and must be laid and collected by the rule of 
uniformity. The tax under consideration is a tax on bank circulation, and 
may very well be classed under the head of duties. Certainly it is notin the 
sense of the Constitution a direct tax. It may be said to come within the 
same category of taxation as the tax on incomes of insurance companies, 
which this court at_ the last term in the case of Pacific Insurance Company 
vs. Soule (7 Wall., 424) held not to be a direct tax. 


Such has been the position of the Supreme Court since its founda- 
tion down to the rendering of the late decision; and it will be 
noted that in the earlier cases that came before the court to de- 
termine the right of Congress to levy an income tax several mem- 
bers of the court had been members of the constitutional conven- 
tion and of the State conventions that ratified it and must have 
been well qualified to construe ths Constitution afterwards when 
they became members of the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court as thus constituted declared an income-tax law constitu- 
tional and reaffirmed the same many times since. Let this House 
as at present constituted ignore such a measure of justice as an 
income tax if it chooses, but I'predict, Mr. Chairman, that before 
long a body will assemble in this House that will not ignore it. 

You can defy us while we are in the minority, but you can not 
defy the American people; and I believe the we is not far distant 
when the wealth of this country will be compelled to bear its just 
portions of the burdens of taxation. I am satisfied, however, that 
such will never be the case so long as the Republican party can 


control the lawmaking power or any of the coordinate branches 
of the Government. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL 8S. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide waysand means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. CuarrmMan: The consideration of this bill thus far and the 
opposition to it which has developed upon the other side of the 

ouse is hardly in keeping with the sanguinary spirit manifested 
in the discussion of the Cuban resolutions and the vote upon the 
declaration of war, both of which transpired here but a few days 
since, 

For more than a year past loud manifestos of war have echoed 
from the other side of this Chamber, and we were led to believe 
that the Democratic party was spoiling for an opportunity to show 
its liberality and patriotism ina conflict with Spain, It doubtless 
has the same patriotic spirit now, but it seems to have been led 
astray by a desire on the part of some to gain a party advantage. 

The Republican party and the Administration have been re- 
peatedly charged with a lack of a proper spirit of sympathy for 
the struggling patriots of Cuba and an entire want of patriotic 
feeling to properly resent the death of our brave seamen in the 
harbor at Havana, For weeks hardly a bill could be presented 
to this body, if its nature presented the least excuse, without an 
attempt being made by the leaders upon the other side to attach 
to it an amendment recognizing the independence of Cuba. 

From the warlike and patriotic spirit thus manifested one would 
be led to believe that no 4 enren would be made to any reason- 
able measure to supply the Government with the means n 
to prosecute the war to a successful termination. And while our 
brethren on the other side seem ready, as in truth they always 
have been, to vote liberal appropriations, they hesitate in enact- 
ing a measure which is to supply the fountain from which these 
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appropriations are tocome. While no one can doubt the patriot- 
ism of our Democratic friends at this trying time, it does seem to 
me that their conduct now is hardly consistent or well advised. 

Notwithstanding this determin ressure, our patriotic Presi- 
dent, charged with the awful responsibilities of the hour, exhausted 
every honorable means of diplomacy to avert the calamity of war. 
He pursued his way with caution and prudence, but caution and 
prudence are policies to be commended when the expenditure of 
millions of treasure and the loss of thousands of precious American 
lives are in the balance. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is to the credit of the Republican 
party and the President that this country has entered upon this 
war reluctantly and with caution. When sufficient time shall 
have elapsed to allow the history of this period to be written dis- 
passionately, the name of William McKinley will stand high up 
on the roll of American honor for the wisdom and patriotism 
which he has displayed in these trying times in the face of ad- 
verse criticism, too often from his own party. 

But now, by almost a unanimous vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress, only responding to the unanimous voice of the country, 
war and its dreadful consequences and great necessities is upon 
us; the decks of our war vessels have been cleared for action, and 
they are out upon the high seas ready to grapple with the enemy 
and add more glory to the proud record of American seamanship 
and valor; the call for volunteers has gone forth, and the quota 
called for is already under arms and hundreds of thousands more 
are anxiously awaiting the opportunity to respond to the call of 
their er Under these circumstances it seems to me that 
the duty of this Congress is plain. 

Mr. Chairman, there ought not to be and there is no politics in 
this measure. It is both unstatesmanlike and unpatriotic to 
attempt to make political capital out of this war on either side of 
this House, and the present hour is no time to bring out and air 
before this House and the country disputed monetary and finan- 
cial theories. This measure is a debt we owe to the brave men 
whe have been called for and who have responded to that call in 
defense of their country. 

Ican not refrain from remarking, however, how gratifying it 
is to every member of this House and to the whole country that 
the wealth and credit of this country is such that we can borrow 
from our own citizens the funds we need at so low a rate of in- 
terest and float the bonds at par. Do any of us believe that such 
a state of affairs would exist if this nation in the last election had 
pr yoy itself in favor of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 

I presume from some remarks which have already been made 
upon this bill that before it is finally voted upon amendments 
will be offered providing that these bonds be made payable in 
either gold or silver, at the option of the Government, and also 
instead of the bonds that the Government be authorized to issue 
an irredeemable paper currency. If bonds should be so voted and 
issued, does any member of this House believe that our people or 
anybody could invest in them at par in the present current funds 
of the country? Would any member of this House advise a con- 
stituent to do so? 

War costs money and will cost human lives. Our brave boys 
are gallantly and patriotically rushing forward to risk their lives, 
and the country, through its representatives here, ought to show 
no reluctance in providing the treasure. Money must be raised; 
a large amount of money must be raised, and this can only be done 
by taxation or by borrowing, or by both. Taxation is always bur- 
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and only justifiable on the ground of a war necessity; but during 
and long after the civil war the patriotic people of this country, 
with only a fraction of the wealth they now possess, cheerfully 
bore this burden because they knew it was the price of the na- 
tion’s life; and they will take up the burden of this taxation and 
carry it till it is paid in the same loyal! spirit, because they realize 
that the nation’s honor demands it. 

When we passed the tariff bill at the extraordinary session, we 
were confidently told by the other side of this Chamber that it 
would do nothing to relieve the country from the terrible state of 
financial and business depression which then existed, and that, 
together with the other national income, it would never produce 
revenue sufficient for the expenses of the Government, Andsince 
the present session began how often has the honored chairman of 
the Ways and MeansComumittee upon this floor been taunted with 
the fact that his measure did not bring up the income to the ex- 
penses of the Government? 

Month by month the revenues from customs have steadily in- 
creased. as anticipatory importutions have been exhausted, until 
in the months of February and March a surplus began to appear. 
It is needless to say that during those months the daily report of 
the condition of the Treasury was not so much in evidence upon 
the other side of the House. The old-fashioned surplus which in 
years gone by we had heard so much abused was coming back, 
and with it better prices and better times. 

With the advent of the prospect of war, as might have been 
anticipated, our customs receipts began to fall off, and have de- 
creased still more since actual war has begun. For this reason 
the present revenues of the Government will not pay its ordinary 
expenses, tosay nothing about extraordinary warexpenses. What 
these war expenses will be no man can conjecture with any de- 
gree of certainty: certain it is, however, that the $90,000,000 an- 
nually whieh it is estimated this bill will bring into the Treas- 
ury will pay only a fraction of them. Infact, the war has already 
cost us more than that sum. 

To provide for this emergency. what does this bill propose to do? 
Just what an individual or private corporation would be com- 
pelled to do under the same circumstances—to borrow at as low 
a rate of interest as possible such sums as may be necessary to 
make up the deficiency. Itis unpleasant for an individual to bor- 
row and it is unpleasant for a nation to borrow, but necessity often 
demands it; and the best feature of this loan is that the Govern- 
ment calls for money upon its own citizens and friends first. 
Under this measure we will have no recurrence of the scandals 
incident to the last loan which this Government made, for there 
is no doubt that every dollar of it will be taken up by our common 
people. 

1 do not agree with every item in the pending measure; and I 
presume but few, if any, members upon this floor do. A law of 
this kind is always more or less a compromise, and we may hope 
for some amendments before it goes upon the statute books. But 
because of the urgent necessities of the hour, the general scope of 
the bill meets my approval, and it will receive my vote. 

The opposition to this bill propose, as an amendment, to reenact 
the income law substantially as passed by the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, and we have heard an exhaustive argument as to the con- 
stitutionality of such a law. Now,I do not consider it either 
wise or opportune to discuss either the constitutionality or justice 
of that law at this time. I know there are many upon this side of 
the Chamber who believe an income-tax law to be the most just 
method of taxation which has thus far been devised, and the sub- 





densome and borrowing only to be justified by urgent necessity; | ject of either the advisability or constitutionality of an income- 
but the peome of this country have counted the cost and will just | tax law can not be said to be a party question. 


as cheerfully respond to this call as they have to the call to arms. 

Our boys upon land and sea must be clothed and fed and paid 
their w . Munitions of war must be purchased, fortifications 
must be built, and all the gigantic expenses of war provided for. 
And for one I must say I can not see how this can be done with- 
out some sacrifice, without something of value being contributed 
by our oe. Judging by some of the talk which we have heard 
upon this floor, there are those who think that there is some mys- 
terious way by which this can be done without costing anything 
but some kind of legerdemain legislation. 

The magical 16 to 1 is invoked as though it was a cure for the 
expenses of war as well as for all other evils, and the further issue 
of paper currency advocated as if a promise to pay was worth 
we if it was never paid. I knowI am not learned upon the 
subject of finance, and may be too old fashioned in what I do 
know, but I know of no way by which either an individual or a 
nation can oe anything of value without giving something 
of value. d when I say something of value I mean that which 
has cost toil and effort. 

This nation can no more expect to incur the extraordinary ex- 
penses of a great war without sacrificing some of the toil and 
treasure of its people—perhaps both for this generation and the 
generation to come—than an individual could hope to incur great 
expense without sacrificing something of value. As I said before, 
taxes are always burdensome, and stamp taxes are almost odious, 


But we already have such a law upon our statute books, and it 
is not enforced because the highest judicial tribunal in the land 
has decided it to be unconstitutional. The time may come when 
it will be perfectly justifiable for the friends of that measure to 
get another decision from that court upon the same question; but 
surely the present hour is not a proper one for such a speculation. 
We must now have arevenue measure which is sure in its results 
and which will not involve litigation in its collection. With cer- 
tain war and consequent immense appropriations staring us in the 
face, we can not afford to take any chances on the result of a law- 
suit, and, for that matter, one which has already been decided 
against us. 

I believe that the problem of just taxation is the great question 
of the near future. This is more particularly true with reference 
to municipal and State than national taxation. The present hour, 
however, is not the time for any uncertainty in that direction. 
This bill is an emergency measure to raise money at once and raise 
it with certainty. 

It is not expected, it is not desired by anybody, that this law 
will remain upon the statute books fora great length of time; but 
it is hoped and confidently anticipated that the clouds of this war 
will soon pass by and the necessities of the Government again 
resume their normal condition. Then will be the time for wise 
statesmanship to solve this difficult and important problem. _ 

This war and the consequent great necessities and sacrifices 
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resulting therefrom are, however, not without theircompensation. 
The close of the civil war left us a divided people in everything 
but the forms. of law. Slowly but surely we have been growing 
together in the bonds of common brotherhood and sympathy; but 
none of us fully realized how firmly we were held together till a 
common cause and a common enemy taught us the lesson. 

It is, indeed, worth much sacrifice both of blood and treasure to 
see veterans upon both sides of the civil war fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for a common countryand underthe same flag. Forthe 
first time for more than one generation can it be truthfully said 
that there is no North, no South, no East, no West, but one great 
and united American people. We are going into this war with 
every star upon our glorious flag undimmed and unsullied and 
brothers as we have not been for many long years; and God grant 
that this shall be the beginning of a new era of American patri- 
otism and harmony, to continue for many long generations to 
conie. 








Contested-Election Case—Wise vs. Young. 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. DAVID A, DE ARMOND, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday and Tuesday, April 25 and 26, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

*‘ Resolved, That Richard A. Wise is entitled toa seat as Representative 
from the Second Congressional district of Virginia in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, and that William A. Young, the sitting member, is not entitled to his 
seat” 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. Speaker: This case, like all other cases involving the ques- 
tion of a seat in the House, deserves consideration upon its merits 
and decision according to the merits. Of course opinions may 
differ greatly as to which State has the best and which the worst 
election laws. This is true with respect to all other laws, we find, 
when our attention is directed to them. It is not a practical or 
important question here, however, because the real question is, 
Which of the contestants was elected, according to the law of Vir- 
ginia, or was either elected according to that law? 

Much has been said in criticism of the law of Virginia. I am 
not going to take time to analyze that law or to defend it. 
Neither am I going to waste time in abusingit. It is the law 
which Virginia has made for the conduct of her elections. If sat- 
isfactory to the people of Virginia, it ought to be, and if we ob- 
serve our duty it will be, satistactory to us in deciding this con- 
test. 

Under that law, in its administration by those selected by the 
people of the Second Congressional district of Virginia, we find 
that the contestee was returned to this Congress by a plurality of 
almost 2,400'votes. "We find on referring to the report of the ma- 
jority the most astonishing thing, it seems to me, in the history of 
election contests. We find that they have managed to get away 
with that 2,397 plurality of the contestee, and that’ they soberly 
report to this House—soberly, I presume—that the contestant is 
entitled to a seat upon this floor by a plurality of over 5,000! 

Now, on the very statement of this proposition, one of two con- 
clusions is inevitable. Either the gentlemen who report that the 
plurality of 2,400 for the contestee ought to be swept away, and 
that a new, extraordinary, huge plurality of over 5,000. ought to 
be piled up for the contestant, have held the election themselves 
and elected the contestant, or they have disregarded utterly the 
law of Virginia for determining who is elected. If it be true, as 
the majority contend and report to the House, that not only the 
2,400 of a lead should be taken away from the contestee, but that, 
according to their estimate or guess, over 5,000 of a lead may be 
given to the contestant, then it must follow beyond doubt that 
an election out of which such a result was obtained, from which 
such a result can be obtained, is such an election. as ought to be 
set aside. 

I say if it can be true that the 2,400 votes by which one party 
led can be swept away, if it can be true that by any method of 
calculation or speculation a lead of over 5,000 can be given the 
other party, then there has been such an election as does not de- 
serve to be respected, and the seat ought to be vacated and the 
people of the Second district of Virginia ought to be itted to 
hold another election and determine whom they desire to repre- 
sent them. 

But how do these gentlemen reach their conclusion? They 
count forthe contestant a number of votes which they claim were 
cast for him but not counted by the judges of the election; but that 
will not change the result. The number of these, according to 
their own statement, is less than 1,200, leaving the contestee still 
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over 1,200 ahead. To this they add, by a very novel process, a 
number of persons who they say have demonstrated by certificates 
that they were for the contestant.and therefore should be counted 
for him. Itis a process that certainly is extraordinary, if law or 
justice is to be considered. It is a process simple and plain in 
operation, however novel in sacs er po A man states that 
somebody, somewhere, voted. ‘‘Certilicates,” already prepared 
and printed, are —. usually by reciting that those making 
their marks would have voted for the contestant; and upon that 
1,195 votes are added to the poll of the contestant. 

Now, what a process thatis. How far that goes. What is the 
use of having elections if that policy can prevail? There need 2 
no perjury about it; stereot statements, not sworn ‘to, wil! 
answer. An election being held, just let enough persons say—not 
swear but merely state—that they voted for the defeated candi- 
date, and defeat is turned into victory. Now, these gentlemen 
counted, as having been cast for the contestant, 1,200 votes that 
were not voted at all; 1,200 votes respecting which they have no 
evidence to justify the counting of them; 1,200 votes based upon 
the certification of persons alleged to have voted. Even this wil! 
not accomplish the oa. 

Taking the votes of that they say did vote and were not 
correctly counted for the contestant, and adding those whocertify 
that they voted for the contestant, and still the contestee is enti- 
tled to his seat. Then comes another heroic process, that of 
throwing out bodily.a largenumber of precincts, ateach of which 
the contestee received a vote greatly in excess of the vote receive! 
by the contestant. Count in votes which upon shadowy testi- 
mony you say should be counted; count in by statements of per- 
sons who are said to have voted, but did not testify how they 
voted; take as proof conclusive the declaration of some wari 
heeler, some striker, or some political henchman at the polls, and 
complete the job by throwing out bodily a large number of pre- 
cincts upon the pretext that fraud was committed there. 

It is the duty of the election judges in Virginia to aid those who 
are unable to prepare their own ballots and who apply for assist- 
ance. Let me read the provision as quoted by the majority of 
the committee.in their report. Speaking of the judges, it says: 

Whose eae shall be, at the request of any elector who may be physically 
or education y unable to prepare his ballot, toenter the booth with said 
elector and render his assistance in preparing his ballot by reading the names 
and officers to be voted for on the ballot, and pointing out which name or 
names the elector may wish to strike out, or otherwise aid him in preparing 
his ballot. In case said elector be blind, said judge of election, so: appointed 
and designated as. above stated, shall prepare sai ballot for said elector in 
accordance with his instructions, but the said judge shall not enter the booth 
with the elector unless requested by him. 

Is it, then, the duty of the judge under the law to see that the 
ignorant voter who attempts to prepare his ballot marks it cor- 
rectly? Havinganswered the questions asked him, and given the 
information for which the voter applies, must the judge see that the 
ballot is properly pes Now, that is not the law, nor the duty 
of the judge. Suppose these ignorant voters, taught, as is dis- 
closed by the record in this case and in the argument upon this 
floor, to distrust the judges, endeavor to do their own work and 
in endeavoring to do it—it is said that the tickets are not so 
easily marked—lose their votes by marking the ballots so that 
they can not be counted, must.contestee suffer from this? 

Not relying upon the judges of election, but assuming to do 
their own work from information they get—many of them almost 
too ignorant to eat, scarcely wise enough to breathe, mere exist- 
ing human machines—is it any wonder that many of these people 
would spoil their ballots, and that the judges, in the discharge of 
their duty, would exclude them, asthe law requires? You pro- 
ceed = the theory that the judges are guarantors, and as if it 
were the duty of the judge to take care of the voter and vote for 
him, and yet, gratuitously, you denounce the judges as being par- 
tisan and not to be trusted to aid these ignorant people who can 
not help themselves. . 

How natural that the ignorant horde, crowding upon the ballot 
box to vote, in their orance and in their suspicion, and in the 
compound of both, failed to mark their ballots so they could be 
counted. What do gentleman do then in order to elect the con- 
testant? They hold the election here and count those ballots 
which by the law can not be counted. 

It is not a little thing to disfranchise a large number of men on 
account of i rities in conducting an election, or on account 
of the testimony of ignorant men aftertheelection. It isa serious 
matter to disfranchise intelligent men who have cast their ballots 
lawfully and as they desired to cast them, ballots which — to 
be counted under the law, and yet that must be done in order to 
elect the contestant in this case. 

There was read here a little while ago a certificate from the 
chairman of the Republican campaign committee and from some 
other high party authority to the effect that the contestant was 
recognized ‘by those officers, about ten days before the election, as 
the Republican nominee for Congress in the Second district of Vir- 
ginia. It is in the record and shown abundantly that a contro- 
versy existed im that district over the Republican nomination, 
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nd while apparently that was 
the contestant a standing before the 
Republican candidate, yet the dissa' 
as the record shows. : : 
I was about to address myself further to the kind of evidence 
that is relied wpon to overturn this election, not only to overturn 
the election, but to warrant the holding of an election here and 
the ousting from his seat of the man elected under the laws of 
Virginia and the putting into that seat of a man elected here — 
this floor contrary to right and law. In the first — i 
whole contest rests upon ignorance and prejudice skillfully com- 
pounded, because nature compounded them—i ce so dense 
and so dark, —— so deep and so abiding, that it is practi- 
cally impossible to rest just conclusions upon so odious a com- 
ound. 
Here are witnesses, witness after witness, who are ignorant, so 
deeply and densely ignorant that noth can tell nothing about the 


in such a way as to give 
Ne tnt 
on was not removed, 


tickets they voted; they can tell nothing about what the ticket 
represented; they can tell gg i gently about what they 
did or what anybody else did. The darkies brought up in troops 
say, ‘“ Yes, I voted; I voted for Wise.” Straightway gy must 
overturn the certification of the judges; straightway the law of 
Virginia must be annulled; straightway the contestee must be 
deprived of his seat, and the representative of ignorance and prej- 
udice, and of the corruption which always is indissoluble from 
ignorance and prejudice combined, must be seated. 

Let me read an extract from the majority opinion and see how 
these people figure this out and how much the law upon which 
they rest is worth. They say: 

The testimony shows that the Republican managers had no confidence in 
the Democratic judges ; that this d t was communicated everywhere to 
the Republican voters; that they were instructed not to attempt, where 
ignorant. to fix their own ballots. The danger of their attempting to fix 
their ballots was foreseen. They were supplied with yellow sli which 
a a to the judges, in writing, requesting them to prepare the ballots 

or em. 

Note that! A man to be elected here on the yellow-slip princi- 
ples, elected here upon the testimony of men so ignorant that they 
can not be trusted to ask the judges to prepare their ballots; so 
ignorant that they did not know enough to make the request; so 
ignorant that they did not know what was the ballot and what 
was the ballot box. And they were given yellow slips to be pre- 
sented to the judges! 

They were also supplied with these printed certificates as to how they 
had voted, which, immediately after voting, they voluntarily took to the 
tally keepers of the election and gave to them. That the Democrats under. 
stood what they were doing and why they were doing it is amply proved, 
and in many precincts the attempt was made to — the Wokers —— 

e rive 


: ; ~ : 
ee eaten een the a wen who were there to take the state- 
ments of Republican voters and the certificates of how they had voted. 

Mr. MESICK, Will the geoiene yield to me for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. MESICK, I would like to ask the gentleman if he will read 
from the re the fact that in some instances, or at least in one 
precinct—Yorktown, I think—the ju were so fair and so im- 
partial that they assisted the ignoran vee giving him this 
ange slip to vote instead of giving him the ballot, and they let 

im put it into the box. I ask the gentleman if he noticed that 
in the evidence? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The gentleman in citing that testimony is 
establishing on this floor the ignorance of these men in stronger 


language than I coulddoit. These negroes were so ignorant that 
-— did not know the difference between the yellow slip 
and the ballot which they were to vote. 


I need not read that. Such things ought not to be read in the 
House of Representatives when a claim for a seat is based upon 


them. 

Ah, the depth of that ignorance on the part of voters! So igno- 
rant, so debased, so far down in the scale of being that they did 
not know the difference between a little yellow slip presented to 


them by some of their bosses, asking for a ticket, and a ticket 


itself, 
Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman? 
Mr. DEARMOND. Yes, sir. 


Mr. YOST. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that in 
the very decision of the ane court of Virginia upon which 

gen rely is this language: 

If there is no educational qualification prescribed by the constitution, a 
person otherwise qualified to vote, no matter how ignorant he may be, is 
entitled to vote. 

All that these ignorant men asked was to have their votes 
counted for the candidates of their choice. 

A Memser. They knew whether they wanted to vote the Re- 
publican ticket or the Democratic. 

Mr. YOST. And how about the ignorance of the judges who 
_ the yellow slips into the ballot box? They were sworn under 
law not to put anything into the ballot box except legal bal- 
lots, and at in the yellow slips. 

r. DE OND. they put in the yellow slips, then I ven- 
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that the committee has counted those yellow slips for 
ip candidate. {Laughter. | 
We did not count the yellow slips; we did not 


ture to say 
the yellow 

Mr. MESI 
have them. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Well, that evidently was an oversight, 

The gentleman suggests that under the law of Virginia, and 
under the decision of its highest court, the voter, however igno- 
rant, is entitled to his vote. I concedethat. But under no law of 
Virginia, under no decision of the highest court of Virginia, under 
no on. no legal principle in Christendom, is the biased, preju- 
diced, unmeaning testimony of the ignorant and the debased 
worth as much as the intelligent testimony of men of character. 

Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman again? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YOST. Is there any.evidence at all in this record that a 
onttany one of those witnesses was ‘‘ debased?” 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I used the term ‘‘debased” 
in connection with that deep, dense ignorance—ignorance that is 
reckless, ignorance that is the prey of prejudice, ignorance that 
is the tool of the designing, ignorance that is the agent of the man 
and the set of men who desire to overturn the laws of the State 
and the decision of the people of a district and to bring about a 
result here upon this floor which was not reached in the election 
at home. 

Now, take this matter of counting as voters those who furnished 
certificates—prepared certificates—to some striker at the polls. 
Is there anything more dangerous, anything having less founda- 
tion of fact and less foundation of law upon which to rest? Does 
not that policy put in the power of any majority anywhere at any 
time the ability to take possession of a seat on this floor, or as 
many seats as that majority may choose to take? If this election 
was conducted as the majority claim it was conducted, then, as 1 
said at the outset, why do they proceed to conduct a new election 
here? Why do they throw out a large number of precincts and 
yet count a large number of votes upon shadowy, vague testimony? 

If the voter is too ignorant to know how to prepare his ballot— 
too ignorant to discharge any of the functionsof an elector except 
taking himself to the polls—how are you to determine upon his 
statement, upon his oath, out of his ignorance, that other people, 
men of intelligence, and unimpeached except by him, violated the 
law and failed to perform their duties? How many of these igno- 
ramuses having had pointed out tothem the names upon the 
ticket as the law provides, failed to mark the ticket as it should 
have been marked in order to be counted? Who knows? 

Gentlemen talk about the condition of the ballots. Where are 
the ballots? Whatdotheyshow? Accordingto the report of the 
majority, there are statements of this man and that man that the 
ballots bore this and that mark. For instance, some one states 
that the ballots at a particular place had dots in front of the names 
of McKinley and Hobart and Wise; and he concludes from this 
that there was some great wrong perpetrated. Why are not the 
ballots brought forward to show the facts? Because (it is fair for 
us to conclude) the ballots themselves, if exhibited, would show 
that in a large number of instances—perhaps in all of them—the 
ballots not counted by the judges were ballots which should not 
have been and could not be counted under the law. 

Mr. MESICK. Does not the gentleman know that under the 
election law of Virginia the ballots are required to be destroyed 
immediately at the close of the election? 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman is wrong as to that. 

Mr. MESICK. Not immediately, but after twelve months. 

Mr. WISE. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; I do not know what is not the fact. 

Mr. MESICK. All unused ballots are destroyed at once. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes; all unused ballots. But the bal- 
lots actually cast are preserved, and there is opportunity to get 
at them. They have not been produced here because you who 
are now trying to get this seat upon the testimony of ignorant 
men, seconded by men who are not ignorant but whose intentions 
are not as good as the intentions of the ignorant, dare not pro- 
duce them. 

Mr. YOST. Why did not you produce the ballots? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Why did not you put in that testimony? 

Mr. YOST. Why did not you put it in? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It was not our duty. 
not produce the ballots? 

Mr. MESICK. Why did you not produce them in support of 
your contention? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the ccntestee comes here 
under the law of the sovereign State of Virginia with 2,400 lead. 
Therefore, he is not bound to produce the ballots to sustain that 
lead. When you produce some ballots, when you get away from 
the conditions that surround you, when you dare go to the ballot 
box, away from the midnight of prejudice and boss rale and b« 


I ask, Why did you 


8s 


direction that now control you, when you show ballots and dis- 
close something to disturb contestee’s title to the seat which he 
now occupies, then another question will be presented. Until 
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you can do that, contestee may rely npon his certificate of elec- 
tion. It istime enough for him to go to the ballot boxes after con- 
testant has brought forth the ballots cast at the precincts of which 
he complains. 

I ask again, Why, then, were these ballotsnotproduced? Why 
did you not produce the evidence in support of your charges? 


Tuesday, April 26, 1898. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped when I began 
my remarks yesterday afternoon that I would be able to conclude 
them before the session ended, but owing to some interruptions 
by reports from the Senate, and not wishing to protract the ses- 
sion unduly, I find myself in the situation of having what I wished 
to say broken into pieces. 

I had called the attention of the House, or had attempted to call 
its attention yesterday, to the fact that, in order to accomplish the 
change of membership in this body contemplated by the contest- 
ant, the committee recommends that there be deducted from the 
votes counted for the contestee 3,252; that there be added to the 
vote for the contestant 2,357; that there be added, further, 1,989, 
by which process a plurality of about 2,400 for the contestee is 
changed to a plurality of over 5,000 for the contestant. Some of 
these additions are made upon certificates, as they are called, one 
or two of which I will read, that the House may understand what 
passes for evidence with the committee and upon how small and 
narrow and unstable a foundation rests the title to a seat on this 
floor when persistent effort is directed to overturning and destroy- 
ing it, 

Here is one of the certificates: 

JAMES CiTY CouNTY, Powhatan precinct: 

It is hereby certified that the names entered herein of the votes cast for 
McKinley ard Hobart andfor R. A. Wise for Congress is a correct record as 
reported to us by the voters, which shows the following result, viz: Number 
of votes for McKinley and Hobart, 196; number of votes for R. A. Wise for 
Congress, 196. 

And it is further certified that the reports made herein of rejected Repub- 
lican votes and other matters are correct. 

W. H. HARRIS, Tally Keeper. 
KING V. MEEKINS, Tally Keeper. 

Upon that votes are to be counted for the contestant, and upon 
the like of that the title to a seat in this House is to be determined. 
Let me read another. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri this 
question: Do I understand from your statement that this com- 
mittee take as a basis for computation this certificate alone, with- 
out calling the men who made the certificates and the voters who 
claimed to have voted as they are reported by this tally? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. Here is another. 

JAMES CiTyY CouNTY, Williamsburg precinct: 

It is hereby certified that the names entered herein of the votes cast for 
McKinley and Hobart, and for R. A. Wise for Congress, is a correct record 
as reported to us by the voters, which shows the following result, viz: Num- 


ber of votes for McKinley and Hobart, 158; number of votes for R. A. Wise 
for Congress, 166. 


And it is further certified that the reports made herein of rejected Repub- 
lican votes and other matters are correct. 
T. M. WARE, Tally Keeper. 


B. D. PEACHY, Tally Keeper. 

Now, here are copies of other certificates: 

Exursit E.—/For the voter who prepares his own ballot. 

I hereby willingly certify that on Tuesday, November 3, 1896, I voted at 
Powhatan precinct, in James City County, for McKinley and Hobart for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, and for R. A. Wise for 
Congress; that I prepared my official ballot in the voting booth and delivered 


said ballot to the judges of election, who in my presence deposited the same 
in the ballot box. 


Given under my hand this 34 day of November, 1896. 


JOE E. PIERCE. 
Witness: A. H. CRANSTONE. 


The above was accompanied by a similar affidavit signed by Peter Johnson. 
Now, here is another ‘‘for the voter unable to prepare his bal- 
lot:” 
FOR THE VOTER UNABLE TO PREPARE HIS BALLOT. 

I do hereby willingly certify that on November 3, 1896, I voted at Powhatan 

recinct, in James City County, for McKinley and Hobart for President and 

ico-President of the United States, and for R. A. Wise for Congress. And 
being unable to prepare my baliot I requested and required the judge of 
election to prepare my official ballot for me in the voting booth, and that 
after said judge had prepared said ballot I delivered said ballot to the judge 


of election in charge of the ballot box, who, in my presence, deposited the 
same in the ballot box. 


Given under my hand this 3d day of November, 1896. 


Moses (x) CAREY. 
Witness: A. H. CRANSTONE. 


There are two samples of the certification by so-called voters. 
I have given two samples of the statement of the tally keepers. 
With this committee, with this House, if it adopts the report of 
the committee, these constitute evidence for the determination of 
the title to a seat in this body. 

Mr. MESICK. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. MESICK. Does not the gentleman know, as a matter of 
fact, that the committee threw out all of the certificates and did 
not count a single one of them; that they were all excluded in the 
computation? 

Mr. DEARMOND. No; I do not know that. 


Mr. MESICK. You ought to know it. 
Mr. DE ARMOND. No; I ought not to know it, because the 
report is to the contrary. 
{r. Speaker, I find it stated in the majority report that— 


In our view of the matter, it is unimportant to the contestant whether we 
count the votes proved by tally lists and certificates by him or not. 


And then after some quotations they say: 


Applying the foregoing principles to the certificates of the voters them. 
selves and the tally rolls, we think the contestant ought to be allowed the 
benefit of his proofs on these points. 

Then, 1,989 votes are given contestant because it is said that 
many negroes wished to vote for him, but did not vote atall. [ 
will not take the time, Mr. Speaker, to discuss at length whether 
or not, under any circumstances, under any facts proved, it is com- 
petent and eee to count as voting those who were unable to 
reach the polls or, for some reason, failed toreach them and failed 
to make an actual effort to deposit their ballots; but I am safe in 

| saying that on the evidencein this case, and according to the prin- 
ciples of law that prevail and that ought to govern it, there is no 
authority for counting these 1,989 votes for the contestant. 

The business of counting votes as cast, when they have not been 
cast, as anyone who chooses to consider it a moment must con- 
clude, is exceedingly dangerous. There is always temptation, if 
the principle be once admitted, if this voyage of discovery for 
votes be once entered upon, to push farther and farther upon 
partisan grounds and to bring in more and more of votes that 
may be supposed to be somewhere around cea yaad place and 
which never have been cast, never even tendered. 

The old principle, the sound and safe principle, is well under- 
stood, and that is that when the voter has actually tendered his 
ballot, and his ballot has been rejected, and when it is shown 
that he is entitled to vote, that his ballot has been wrongfully 
rejected, when it is shown by satisfactory evidence what his vote 
would be, to treat the vote as cast and count it. But when you go 
all over a Congressional district, when you take a long table, as 
is done in this case, —— from three votes at one precinct to 
hundreds of votes at another precinct, running in the aggregate 
into the thousands, and sweep them all in, upon the theory that 
if the recruits say they tried to vote, if they say they would have 
voted in a certain way, if they say there was some kind of inter- 
ference, some kind of obstruction to the casting of their votes, 
it is the same as if they voted for contestant, you are going far in 
the wrong direction. 

Deciding that all these shall be taken in—be counted as ballots 
legally cast for contestant—is a new and strange feature, even in 
election contests. I am aware that in the case of Waddell against 
Wise, in this House,in the Fifty-first Con ,; some voters in 
line at one of the precincts in Richmond trying to vote, and mak- 
ing all due effort to vote, according to the ju ent of the majority 
of the committee, were treated and counted as though they had 
voted. But here, taking that case as a precedent, gentlemen go 
far beyond the yey introduce a principle which is not sus- 
tained or upheld by it in any degree. 

I am not conceding that that case was decided correctly. It 
seems to me that the proper principle in such cases, if the House 
is of opinion that voters who ought to have been’ permitted to 
vote have been denied the right of suffrage, is to deprive the dis- 
trict, for the time being, of representation; send the case back and 
let a new election be held. ut however that may be, that case 
affords no precedent, no authority, no support for the contention 
here that you can & all over and all through a district and upon 
the unsupported, flimsy testimony of ignorant and possibly cor- 
rupted witnesses count in by wholesale just as many as may be 
necessary to accomplish a given result. There can be no doubt 
about the dangerous character of such a proceeding. 

But gentlemen, recognizing the weakness of their argument, 
recognizing the danger of the precedent which they ask this House 
to make, say it does not meet the case, it does not meet the re 
quirements merely to send the matter back so that the voters may 
hold another election and declare their choice. Why does it not? 
Is it not better, more in consonance with the principles of our 
Government and the theory upon which elections are held and 
seats on this floor occupied, when there has not been, in the judg- 
ment of the committee and the House, such an election as has 
declared the honest judgment of the voters, to send the matter 
back, to deprive the district for the time being of representation, 
and let a new election be held? 

Then the electors in the district have another opportunity. But 
in this case wrong is done not only to the contestee but also to 
the electors of the district by seating the contestant through an 
er which those who insist that he shall be seated themselves 
impeach. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not dwell upon the question of how the con- 
testant was nominated or how he failed to meet the expectations 
of those upon whom he relied for support. I will not go into the 
question of how often or how persistently or by what means the 
contestant may have sought office. I will not go into the evidence 
which indicates that he was not the choice of his own party in the 
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district, and that by means which are not fully disclosed in this | danger will be in the precedent you establish, worse than any 
record, but which, in view of other things disclosed, may well be | other—if you make this a precedent—none can tell. 


imagined, he secured his standing as a candidate. I let those 
hin . 
: Bat Sa reason is there, if this election is to be assailed, for 
depriving the contestee of his seat and giving it to contestant? 
If the contestee is not entitled to his seat, no one is entitled to it, 
and the electors of the Second district of Virginia have failed to 
make a choice. What is there in the course of the contestee to 
invite the proceeding which is here on foot and pushed in the 
manner it has been pushed? Nothing that connects him with any 
of the practices or purposes criticised; nothing that carries any 
responsibility to his door for any omission of duty or violation of 
duty; aan bearing or conduct as a member of this House. 

None have been more attentive upon the sessions of this body, 
none have been more vigilant in the discharge of their public du- 
ties, than has this contestee. Honest, straightforward, coura- 
geous, he has met the measure of a Representative’s duty on this 
floor. He is the Representative, by the voice of the electors, of 
the Second district of Virginia. The voice of intelligence down 
there called him to represent that district in Congress. 

The testimony of intelligence sustains him in this record. 
Against him are brought the hosts of darkness and the agencies 
of corruption. Against him are invoked the most dangerous doc- 
trines—doctrines which, applied, leave everything decent in peril 
and offer a reward for every adventurer in politics. Why should 
he be unseated? Why should there be this reckless exploitation 
of partisanship? Right now, Mr. Speaker, we are passing through 
times when surely all petty partisanship ought to be laid aside. 
We are passing through times when, if ever, Representatives in 
Congress should rise above small politics and endeavor to conduct 
their country’s affairs upon the plane of patriotism and duty. 

Why were these ballots not examined? Why is there not satis- 
factory legal evidence here? If the evidence which is not legal— 
the evidence which would not stand a moment in court—were set 
aside, the contestant would have nocase. There would be nothing 
to oust the contestee. 

If you can not lay aside partisanship far enough and long 
enough to discard the rubbish called testimony, but not testi- 
mony; if gentlemen can not pay the tribute to their own intelli- 
gence of having regard for testimony which is intelligent; if the 
can not rate at its true worth testimony which bears every mar 
of ignorance and we — of suggestion—if they can not do 
that, at least let them have the grace to commit this matter again 
to the people of the Second district of Virginia. The chances are 
that the man who has managed to be paraded as the nominee of 
the Republican party in that district would not be the nominee 
again. The chances are that that party would not go into the 
contest if this race were to be run over with that candidate, who 
certainly was not their choice. 

Commit this question to those people. If you can not stand 
upon the law and the right; if you can not discard the rubbish 
in this record and gather out that which is of substance and of 
value; if you can not throw away the great mass of chaff and get 
the few s of wheat, at least let the le of the Second dis- 
trict of Virginia haveachance. Do not doubly disfranchise them. 
Do not throw out the man of their choice and foist upon them the 
man whom they repudiated. Do not allow this crowning triumph 
of ignorance, this scheme of deception, this for a seat in 
Congress, this recklessness in the effort to obtain it, to prevail in 
this House. 

If there ever was a time when this Republican party having the 
majority here could afford to be just and broad, that time surely 
is now. Many exhibitions of patriotism have been given of late 
in this House, when questions of partisanship were laid aside, 
when the mighty questions of the country arose above small, 
petty issues. 

_Can there not be enough of elevation in the consideration of 
this case and in consideration of kindred questions to apply some 
of the correct principles which should prevail and some of the 
decent methods which should be pursued? 

_ Mr. Speaker, let gentlemen reflect that every bad precedent is 
liable to come back to plague those who establish it. The most 
dangerous thing that can be done here—the most dangerous now 
and most dangerous in the future—is the establishment of such a 
precedent as that proposed here. And how far its dangers may 
extend none can tell—none may know. The most dangerous 
thing you can do is to create the belief, by reckless partisan 
action, that the only question at issue with you is a question of 

in the promotion of partisan schemes and the reckless in- 
crease of ‘isan majorities. 

The right of every man to a seat on this floor depends upon 
sound precedents and fair construction of law. You can, because 
oe have the power, deprive this man of a seat and demand that 

ee shall be a new election held, or give his seat to another not 
elected. But you do not need another vote. The record does not 
make a case for the contestant. How much you lose, or how much 

country loses; how much you lower morals; how much of 
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enough to pause and consider deeply before you give Young's seat 
to Wise. 


from the Second Congressional district of Virginia in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress of the United States, and that James A. Young, the sitting member, is 
not entitled to that seat "— 


appeal made by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] to follow the lead of the Elections Committee, to ac- 
cept its findings as absolutely correct, and to indorse its recommen- 
dations—I say if the majority on this floor is prepared to accept the 
advice and respond to the appeal of the gentleman from Ohio— 
then, indeed, it is aseless for me to undertake to address the 
House in the interest of the contestee. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio thinks the safe thing for the 
Republicans to do is to accept blindly the findings of this com- 
mittee, and vote for the contestant merely and solely because a 
majority of the committee has declared that he is entitled to the 
seat. 











on yesterday, I counted more than once the Republican members 
who were in the Chamber atone time. 
as many as thirteen, fully two-thirds of whom were either reading 
newspapers or laughing and talking with each other. 
stage in the proceedings I observed there were as many as nine 
Republicans in the Hall, and it seems to me that the absentees 
who will pour in here when the hour arrives for taking the vote 
will either have to ‘“‘ go it blind” or they will have to follow the 
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It is well 


{ Applause. } 


Contested-Election Case—Wise vs. Young. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1898. 


‘under consideration the following resolution: 
ichard A. Wise is entitled to the seat as Representative 


The House havin 
“Resolved, That 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: If the Republican majority intends to heed the 


As I understand him, Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, when this case was being presented to the House 
Once I noticed there were 


At a later 


advice of the gentleman from Ohio and accept the report of the 
majority without knowing anything about the facts upon which 
it is supposed to be based. 

I have observed during my experience in this House that when- 
ever it becomes apparent that there is a possibility that there may 
be some division on the part of the Republicans and it is necessary 
to get somebody to ‘‘ whoop them up,” to make a partisan appeal 
to them, to call upon them to decide a case upon purely party 
lines, the gentleman from Ohio is the man who is always brought 
forward to do that work. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Ishould be glad to have the gentleman 
point out what word or sentence I have used to justify any such 
remark as that. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will not undertake to give the exact 
words of the gentleman, but he commenced his remarks by say- 
ing it was safe for the majority to follow the findings of the Elec- 
tions Committee, and his whole argument, his whole appeal, was 
intended to impress upon the members on that side of this Cham- 
ber that it was their duty to vote to seat the contestant because 
an Elections Committee had found that he was entitled to his seat. 
He spoke of the number of contests that come here from the South. 
He referred to the fact that there had rarely been any contest—I 
think he said there had never been but one—from the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ought 
not to misrepresent me. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Well, perhaps only one contest from 
the State of Ohio since he had been in Congress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is quite a different statement. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And that I believe was the contest— 
certainly there was such a contest—which involved the right of 
the gentleman who now occupies the Presidential chair to a seat 
on this floor. I presume that is the case to which the gentleman 
refers. 

But I want to say to the gentleman that the mere fact that there 
have been numerous contests from the State of Virginia does not 
justify the belief that they were founded upon any substantial 
ground either of factorof law. During the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
when this House was Republican, there were four contests from 
the State of Virginia. Those contests went before a Republican 
Elections Committee, and that committee and the House itself held 
that the contestees in three out of the four cases were entitled to 
their seats and did not disturb them. 

There was only one case from Virginia in which the contestant 
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was seated, and in that case the committee was unanimous. In 
only one. then, of the four cases which came from the State of Vir- 
ginia did a Republican House sustain the Republican contestant. 

I want to cal! the gentleman's attention toanother matter before 
he leaves the Hall, and that is that whilst there may not be a con- 
test in the House of Representatives from his State, there is a con- 
test pending in the other branch of Congress from his State; and 
that only recently, as the result of an investigation before the Ohio 
legislature, the senate of that State, by a recorded vote, declared 
that one of its Senators held his seat by means of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me? If the 
gentleman will read the record, he will find there has been nosuch 
finding, no such vote, and there is not the shadow of suspicion 
cast against the sitting Senator by the report of that committee. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that I 
have read the newspapers 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh! 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And I have seen this statement in 
them, and that one of his colleagues upon this floor, a Republican 
from Ohio, was the first person to give me the information I have 
given the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, that colleague was totally mistaken, 
and he will not stand up here and now and state that he knows 
anything about it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. ‘Will the gentleman deny that there 
is a contest from his State? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will he deny that there has been an 
investigation in the senate of Ohio as to the methods by which 
the junior Senator from Ohio was elected? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is not the slightest intimation in 
any report or testimony that the junior Senator has used bribery 
or corruption or that anybody else did. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. ‘Well, the charge has been made time 
and time again—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iwill furnish the gentleman with reliable 
information. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The papers of the whole country have 
been flooded with these charges, and the matter has been before 
the Ohio legislature. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, will the gentleman allow me right 
there—— 





—_—_—_———_... 


cially to the Republican members of that comunittee, and also to 
—_ Semmens who voted to sustain Mr, Tucker's claim to 
sea 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio, in order to inflame 
the passions and prejudices of gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber, devo 
cussion of certain ballots which were used in Virginia in the elec. 
tion of 1894. He did not inform the House, if he w, that since 
that time the law upon the printing of the tickets haq 
been changed, and that in the contest now before this House and 
other contests pending from Virginia there is no charge of that 
character. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two or three things I wish to refer to 
briefly before proceeding to discuss the merits of this case. I re. 
gret that the pensemas from Ohio has tho fit to absent him- 
self from the Chamber before I could conclude my comments upon 
his speech in this case. He commented on the fact that at certain 
precincts in the Second Congressional district of Virginia the con- 
testant received more votes than did the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice-President. Now, I do not claim to have 
gone through the whole of this record. I do not pretend to have 
read even a considerable part of it, and I do not believe there is a 
gentleman here, not even a member of the Committee on Elections, 
who has done so. 

But I have read enough of the record to discover that there is 
testimony in it, testimony given by Republican witnesses who 
stand high in the counsels and confidence of the Republican party, 
whether they deserve to do so or not, showing that the managers 
of the contestant sacrificed the Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in order to secure votes for him, There 
is abundant testimony here furnished by Republicans to estab- 
lish the fact that there were numerous ts cast by Republican 
voters upon which only the name of R. A. Wise appeared. 

The names of McKinley, Hobart, and all others of the Repub- 
lican candidates were scratched off. There is one witness, a repu- 
table Republican, who testifies that the pegeeseen. candidates 
for President and Vice-President were absolutely ‘‘ butchered,” 
to use his own language, in order to secure votes for the contest- 
=, Ans I woul a the omnes J pa' aioe er | > 
NOR], who poses as the speci e 8 of the 
Republican Administration, to note the fact that Republican 
witnesses allege that his Presidential candidate was sacrificed in 
order to promote the interest of the contestant. 






























a considerable part of his argument to a dis. F 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. And I am now informed by a gentle- 
man from Ohio that a committee of the senate of that State has 
actually had the matter under investigation, and that its conclu- 
sions were what I have stated them to have been. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
There is no such report. A report of that kind was sent out to 
the newspapers, but was withdrawn upon the motion of Judge 
Robinson, Democrat, and wholly changed before it was put upon 
the journal of the senate. Now, will the gentleman answer me 
one question? Suppose that there be sinners in Ohio, does that 
help the sinners of Virginia any? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. If there are sinners in Ohio, it does 
not become the gentleman from Ohio to get up here and point the 
finger of scorn at the people of Virginia. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Have I done it? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It does not become a gentleman who 
knows nothing about the election methods in Virginia, who has 
not examined the records in this case, and who, as I am pre 
to assert, obtained the little information he possesses from a gen- 
tleman who is interested in the result of the case—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
does not intend to make that kind of a statement. .I have very 
carefully read the report in this case, and I have verified very 
carefully the evidence to which I referred, and I now desire to 
say to the gentleman that I have not said one word inst the 

ople of Virginia, and the gentleman knows it as well as I do. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman haschar, t 
have been numerous contests coming up here from the South. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman said that because 
there were those contests there must be some truth in the charges. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I said nothing like it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And I say to the gentleman that 
whilst there were four contests from Virginia in the last Congress, 
those contests were decided by a Republican Congress and three 
of them were decided in the interest of the Democratic contestees. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That argues that somebody was trying to 
get a seat, that is all. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And when the gentleman from Ohio 
got up here a few moments ago and said there was never any 

oubt in the mind of anybody as to how the conclusions were 
arrived at by the committee in one of those cases, I say, as did the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De ArmMonp), that it was a gratu- 
itous insult, offered by him to the whole committee, but espe- 


information of the gentleman. 
O. Palmer, a Republican 


he was one of the judges 
the number of them, but there was a vast number of them voted 


nothing but R. A. Wise, with the whole electors on the ticket 
scratched, with McKinle 








Mr. WALKER of VEnginie. Will the gentleman please refer to 


that part of the testimony 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will, and be glad to do so for the 
Here is the testimony of George 


Mr, WALKER of Virginia. Where does the gentleman read 


from? 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Page 2937 o0ftherecord. Palmer says 
of election, and adds: ‘‘I did not count 


y, Bryan, and the others.” And there is 
also in the record the testimony of one Claude West, a lifelong 
Republican, 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. What ? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Page 2926. He says: 

There were a great pene who voted for Wise who did not vote for Mc- 
Kinley and Hobart. Their idea was to butcher McKinley and Hobart and 
make Wise show up as much as possible. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with such testimony as that in the record, 
oo by Republicans of pr in this district, men who 

ve held hig itions in the Republican party, and who to-day 
are among the ers of the Republican party in that section of 
Virginia—I say with such testimony as that before us can anyone 
be surprised to learn that many improperly marked and defective 
tickets should have been tamed in the boxes—tickets that 
were ni y excluded from the count? 

There seems to have been an effort on the part of the managers 
of Mr. Wise oo senaees the other candidates whose names a)- 
peared on the ticket along with his in order to create 
an impression that Wise was not so ansoeae as the leading Re- 
publicans of his district was case—in fact, that he 
was even more popular with his party than were McKinley and 


Hobart. 

My oaleagme. the tleman from the Tenth district of Vir- 
gue [Mr. Yost], on yesterday that he would dispose in a 
ew moments of the that the contestant was not the regu- 


lar nominee of the Republican party. How did he dis of it? 
id so by reading a letter written by a man atoms ated on 

the 23d day of October, 1896; and he observed also, I believe, that 
there was a letter from somebody else in the record of like import. 
Mr. YOST. ‘Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 
nia. Certainly. 


Mr. JONES of V y 
Mr. YOST. I to state to the gentleman that I not only 
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read the letter from Mr. Scott, but I also read a circular letter 
from Mr. Barncock, the chairman of the national ional 
Republican committee, and if he is not authority on the Congres- 
sional nomination I would like to ask the gentleman who is? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will inform the gentleman before I 
get through who is the best authority on this question. The ques- 
tion is not whether this or that Repnblican residing in some dis- 
trict other than the Second district of Vi regarded the con- 
testant as the regular nominee of his party. It is rather whether 
or not the Republicans of the district in which he claimed to be 
the regular Republican candidate ded him as such. 

I will now read this Scott letter, and make such comments upon 
it as seem to me to be pertinent and . The letter is dated 
New York, October 23,1896. It was written, as will be seen, only 
ten days before the election came off, and it probably was not re- 
ceived by Mr. Wise more than eight days before the election, I 
understand the other letter to which gentleman refers was 
written on the 28th day of October. 

Mr. YOST. On the 26th. 

Mr. JONES of a On the 26th, only seven days before 
the election, and probably did not reach its destination more than 
five days before. The Scott letter is in these words: 

New York, October 23, 1396. 

My Dear Str: If there be any refusal to su you in your district 
among Republicans, the national committee dee! rar . 

You are the recognized candidate, and every lican in the district 


owes you vote. . 
The idea of your retirement is impracticable, and may as well be aban- 


doned. 
“Every Republican and every sound-money Democrat should now unite on 


you to a the highest possible vote for a sound-money representative 
trom your district. 
By direction of the national committee: 
N. B. SCOTT. 
Dr. RrcHARD A. Wis8, Williamsburg, Va. 
I cali the gentleman's attention to the langu of this letter. 
Let us analyze it fora moment. In the first place, it bears in- 


ternal evidence that it was written in response to a letter from 
Mr. Wise to a member of the national committee in New York, 
urging that member to assist him in sectiring recognition on the 
part of the Republicans of his district. It commences thus: 

If there be any refusal to support you. 

This shows that there was a refusal to su him; that he 
had informed Scott of that fact, and that his object was to secure 
such a letter as would, in his opinion, compel the recalcitrant 
Republicans in his district to give him their support. The letter 
then proceeds: 

The idea of your retirement is impracticable, and may as well be aban- 


doned. 

Does not this prove that only ten days before the election the 
contestant contemplated abandoning the fight? The conclusion 
is absolutely i ible. 

Ten days before the election the Republican dissensions and 
divisions in the Second district were so pronounced that the con- 
testant himself, as we can not help inferring from this letter, con- 
templated withdrawing from the contest. Mr. Scott wrote him, 
stating that the idea was impracticable and should as well be 
abandoned. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, bear in mind that this letter was not written 
by a Virginia Republican; it was written by a member of the 
national committee for another State, a man located in the city 
of New York. How did the Republicans in the district regard 


it? How did the member of the national committee for the State | 


of ae regard this letter—the Hon. George E. Bowden, of | 
, am ex-member of Congress; the man who, above all | 


Norfo: 
others, stands foremost in influence and in power in the Repub- 
lican y of Virginia to-day, as he did then; the man who is to- 
day the referee for the Post-Office Department for the State of 
Virginia; the man who is nearer to the President and who has 
more influence with him than all the Republican Representatives 
upon this floor from the State of Virginia combined? 
He not only refused to recognize the contestant as the nominee 
of the Republican party, but he openly repudiated him and called 


upon his friends in the district, who are legion, to repudiate him | 
lis and voted against him, as did | 


so; and he even went to the 
hundreds of other white Republicans. 

Mr. TALBERT. Did they vote for the contestee? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 
named Whaley. 
contestee; but Mr. Bowden, the 
district of Vi 
voted for Mr. 
testant. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Who is Scott? 
Mr. JONES of Vi 


committee for West Virginia. Since the election the President 
has rewarded the loyalty and fidelity to party of George E. Bow- 
den by making him the collector of customs in the Norfolk dis- 


Mr. TALBERT. And claim that as har- 
yet they everything w 
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| held in the district was held in his father’s house. 


| against 

No; he voted for a Gold Democrat 

Many other a voted outright for the E i d dis 
epublican leader in the Second | almost unanimous against Wise in the Republican party! 

inia, as well as the leader in the State at large, 1 

haley, a Gold Democrat, thus repudiating the con- | the recognized nominee of his party. 


inia. He was the member of the national 
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Mr, JONES of Virginia. And yet they claim that everything 
was harmonious, and my colleague would have this House believe 
because Mr. Scott wrote that letter to the contestant and urged 
him not to withdraw, and becauss the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Bascock] also wrote a letter, that it must be conceded by 
everybody that he was regarded as the nominees of his party, and 
that therefore it must be presumed that he received all the Re- 
publican votes. 

Mr. TALBERT. And you say that letter was written in answer 
to a letter of Mr. Wise? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Written in response to an appeal, as 
this letter makes plain. 

Mr. YOST. Thereis not a word in the record to show that, and, 
as a matter of fact, that is not true. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I submit my contention upon the 
letter itself. Theletter speaks for itself. It commences by saying: 


If there be any refusal to support you. 


Must notsomebody have communicated to Scott, or at least sue- 
ted to him, that there was a refusal on the part of the Repub- 
icans of the Second Virginia ¢cistrict to support the contestant? 
He did not meddle in this matter until he was appealed to either 
by the contestant or by his brother, bis counsel now on this floor, 
who is a practicing lawyer in New York. 

t may be that the brother slipped around and saw Mr. Scott 
and got him to write this letter. | donotknow. I should judge 
from the language of the letter that somebody appealed to tho 
writer to come to the assistance of the contestant. It was evi- 
dently not a voluntary offering. But this is notall. The Second 
Congressional district has a Republican district chairman. This 
chairman, Mr. Samuel L. Burrows, whose testimony will be found 
on page 2481, is to-day the postmaster of the city of Portsmouth, 
appointed by President McKinley because, perhaps, he did not 
support the contestant for Congress. 

e says in his ceeenney he received a letter from Mr. Scott 
urging him to use his endeavors for McKinley and Hobart and 
not to overlook the sound-money friends, He also says that the 
friends of Bowden and the friends of Dyer, the Republican can- 
didate who withdrew, did not support Wise, but that on the con- 
trary their antagonism was only intensified by the withdrawal of 
Dyer. In addition we have the testimony of Thomas Lowry, 
pase 9545, chairman of the Republican conrmittee in the city of 

orfolk. Mr. Lowry was the Republican chairman of Norfolk 
for twelve years and he is still chairman. He declares that the 
contestant was never the candidate of the Republican party, and 
was never so regarded by the Republicans in that district. 

Mr. YOST. ho was the candidate of the Republican party? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. They had no candidate. The con- 
testant was never nominated. Dyer had been the candidate; and 
when he withdrew, there was no Republican candidate. 

Now, I oppose to the statement of my colleague that the letters 
of Scott and Babcock constituted the contestant the Republican 
candidate—I oppose to that statement the statements of the Repub- 
lican member of the national committee for Virginia, the chair- 
man of the Republican party in that Congressional district, and 
the chairman of the Republican party in the city of Norfolk, all 
three of whom say the contestant was never recognized by the 
Republicans of the district and that the feeling against him be- 
came intensified as the day of election approached. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are many other prominent Republicans 
whose testimony is to be found in this record, and which estab- 
lishes my contention. Thomas M. Hughes is one of them. He 
was born a Republican, and the first Republican meeting ever 
A civil en- 
gineer by profession and a man of education, an ex-State senator 
and chairman of the Republican party in the city of Portsmouth, 


| and a man who has held numerous offices of honor and trust un- 
der the Republican party, he says that shortly before the elec- 
| tion he made a tour through the district to ascertain how the Re- 


publicans stood toward the contestant’s candidacy. 

He found, he says, that— 

There was very great opposition to Wise all over the district. The senti- 
ment A in York County and on the peninsula seemed to be increasing 
ise up to the very day of the election. 

Think of a Republican of this character testifying that he had 
traveled over the district and discovered that the sentiment was 
And 
| yetI am tobe told that this record shows that the contestant was 
I will not take the time to 
| read from the testimony of W. H. Thorogood, but I will simply 
say he was the president of the Republican Colored League in the 
city of Norfolk, with a membership of 450, He testifies that his 
league was to a man opposed to the contestant. and that when the 
returns came in and he saw that contestant had received as nany 
votes as he did, he was utterly astounded and could not imagine 
where he could have gotten them. 
Mr. TALBERT. Does anybody testify that Wise was the regu- 
lar nominee? 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. Idonot know. Thereare 4,000 pages 

in this record. Ihave not begun to go through the whole testi- 
mony. Iam going through the testimony of the leading white 
Republicans in the district. If we can not rely on the testimony 
of the national committeeman for the State of Virginia, now 
recognized as the leader of his party, if we can not rely on the 
testimony of the Republican chairman of the district, and that of 
the chairman of the city of Norfolk, to whom can we go to find 
out whether this man was the regular Republican nominee or not? 
I could quote from the testimony of T. K. Roberts, who said that 
there -were- 1,200 Republicans in Norfolk City alone opposed to 
the contestant. 

I could quote from the testimony of H. 8. Nichols, page 2918, a 
judge of elections. I could quote from the testimony of A. H. 
Lindsay, page 2977, who testified that after Dyer withdrew, 
instead of his action settling the differences in the party, they 
became intensified, to use his own language. I could quote from 
the testimony of John T. Brady; who said that the sentiment 
against Wise was even more bitter after Dyer’s withdrawal than 
prior thereto, a man who has probably held more offices under 
the Republican party than any other man in the Second Con- 
gressional district. 

All of these gentlemen are white Republicans and reputed to 
be men of character. They all testify that Dr. Wise was not re- 
garded as the nominee of his party and that he did not receive the 
support of a large number of Republicans, 

Mr. TALBERT, Those prominent men supported Whaley. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Some of them voted outright for the 
contestee, because they said that was the best way to rebuke the 
pretensions of the contestant. It appears, too, that a resolution 
was adopted by a Republican organization in the city of Norfolk 
just prior to the election. That resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously, will be found on page 2934 of the record. There 
were 450 members of that organization. 

Mr. THORP. What is the date of the meeting? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Ican not give the exact date; I would 
have to look through the record to find it, and I have not the 
time. This, however, is the resolution: 

Resolved, That we cordially indorse the action of the conference of repre- 
sentative Republicans of the district in indorsing William M. Whaley for 
Congress, and believe that it is for the good of the party that we should fol- 
low this course, besidesave should rebuke these people for the un-Republican 
and unfair methods used in forcing Wise upon us, which was done by a bar- 
gain between John 8. Wise, of New York, and William Lamb, of Virginia, 
and ratified by a ** rump convention held in Hampton.” 

But, notwithstanding all this evidence of Republican disaffec- 
tion in Norfolk City, the Committee on Elections have thrown 
out the entire vote for the contestee in one whole ward, the Fourth, 
in that city, and have counted for the contestant the vote of evéry 
negro who, subsequent to the election, was willing to testify he 
voted for the contestant. This they do in the face of the fact that 
the Republicans of Norfolk, black and white alike, were in large 
numbers opposed to the contestant and were working in clubs and 

in public meetings to compass his defeat. So much, Mr, Speaker, 
for this feature of the contestant’s case. 

My colleague [Mr. Yost] said a great deal about the manner in 
which the electoral boards were appointed in the State of Vir- 
ginia. He contrasted the action of the Democrats of Virginia in 
appointing electoral boards with that of the Speaker of this House 
in appointing the committees of the House. 

Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. YOST. The gentleman has misapprehended mealtogether. 

Mr, JONES of Virginia. I have your speech right here. 

Mr. YOST. It was not the manner of appointing the electoral 
boards that I complained of -—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. You said so. 

Mr. YOST. It was the appointment by the electoral boards of 
the judges of election. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 
electoral boards. 

Mr. YOST. Let the gentleman read my language from the 
RecorpD. Ithasnosuchapplication at allas the gentleman gives it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I am not going to take up time now 
in looking for the gentleman’s language, but it is here [referring 

to the Recorp}. 
Mr. YOST. You will not find it there as you statedit; it is not 


You spoke of both; you spoke of the 


ere, 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I say the gentleman mentioned spe- 
cifically both the electoral boards and the judges of election, 

Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is my recollection. 

Mr, YOST. May | interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 1am simply going to make an argu- 
ment—— 

Mr. YOST. But you are going to make an argument from 
false premises. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Very well; go ahead with what you 
want to say. 


Mr. YOST. I want to say that what I stated was that all the 
members of these electoral boards were Democrats—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. YOST. And thatin the appointment by the electoral boards 
of the judges of elections the law requires them to appoint among 
the judges Republicans—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Well, Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. YOST. Wait a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I can not give the gentleman my time 
in which to make a speech. 


Mr. YOST. And that those electoral boards refused to do this, 
That is what I said, 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, this subject has been 
often referred to here. This is precisely what the gentleman 
said. I read from his printed remarks: 

These electoral boards are composed of three members—all Democrats— 
and generety the most partisan members of their party. This bdéard ap. 
= all judges of election, and no suggestion or recommendation of any 

epublican is ever given their slightest consideration in the selection of any 
of the judges. This electoral board appoints the registrars, and every solj- 
tary one of those registrars isa Democrat. This electoral board prints the 


official ballot, ete. 

And later on the gentleman draws a comparison between the 
action of the Speaker of this House in es his committees 
and the method by which our electoral ds are appointed, | 
do not care how the — puts it. 

Upon that subject I wish to = just a word. Since I have been 
a member of this House I have heard the Democrats of Virginia 
assailed by Republicans on the other side of this Chamber time 
and time again for their all partisan action in the appoint- 
ment of electoral boards and judges of election, I have listened 
to these assaults quite long enough. I propose now to recall, for 
the benefit of the Republicans here and elsewhere, a chapter in 
the history of the Republican party of Virginia, which will shed 
much light upon this subject. 

In the year 1879 there sprang upin the Stateof Virginia a party 
known to history as the ‘‘ Readjuster ” perty. That party rode 
into power upon‘one ~~ issue—the scaling down, orrepndiation, 
of the public debt of Virginia. The Republicans, seeing in this 
issue an opportunity to defeat the Democratic party at the polls, 
entered into an unholy alliance with the Readjusters, and adopted 
as their partyslogan the repudiation of the public debt of Virginia, 
or a large part of it. Would you believe it, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Republican party, boasting itself the party of ‘‘ high moral ideas” 
and ‘‘ honest money,” would have entered into such a coalition, 
and for such a purpose? Yet that is just what it did, and it was 
by such despicable means that it secured control of the legislature 
of the State of Virginia in the winter of 1879-80, 

It happened that the terms of some 100 county judges of Vir- 
ginia expired that winter—judges exercising large powers and 
charged with the administration of the criminal laws of the State. 
That legislature elected every county judge for the State of Vir- 
ginia, many of whom had neither studied nor practiced law, and 
most of whom were the subservient and pliant tools of those to 
whom they owed their preferment. The constitution of Virginia 
provides that her judges shall be ‘‘learned in the law.” Some of 
the judges thus elected had never seen the inside of a law book. 
Many of them had neither practiced law nor so much as pretended 
to be lawyers. ato of them were men of bad character, and 
their selection as judges was a disgrace to the bench and a re- 
proach to the State. 

The law provided that these judges should appoint the registrars 
and judges of elections; and as soon as they entered upon the du- 
ties of their offices they turned out every Democratic registrar in 
the State of Virginia, and immediately appointed two Republican 
judges at every precinct, the Democratic judge being selected 
without regard to the wishes of the Democrats at the precinct 
where he was to serve, and in many instances being only in name 
a Democrat. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow an inter- 
— just there? 

r. JONES of Virginia. Certainly, 

Mr. WALKER of —. Did not the Republican party in 
Virginia find a strong ally in the Democratic party, who repudi- 
ated the debt-paying platform, and even ‘“‘out-Heroded Herod” 
in their adherence to that platform? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. By no means. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. The record shows it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No, sir; on the contrary, it shows that 
after a prolonged struggle the Democrats regained control of the 
State, defeating at the = the Readjuster-Republican coalition. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. The gentleman was with me on 
the TT latform. 
ae JONES of Virginia. Yes; you were a Democrat at that 

e. 


Mr, WALKER of Virginia. And a debt-paying Democrat, too. 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will give the gentleman credit for 


that. He says he was a debt-paying Democrat at that time, and 
T accept his statement. He knows, then, what the Democrats had 
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‘ regained control of 
the State through the united efforts of all those who favored the 
honest administration. of its Affairs, they found the debt question 
still confronting them, and after prolonged negotiations effected 
an honorable com ise, a compromise entirely acceptable to 
the holders of the indebtedness of the State. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I know the gentleman will be 


{avr, JONES of Virginia, I am fair. 

Mr. WALKER of inia. We were both Democrats then—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia (continuing), And debt-paying 
Democrats. Now, does the gentleman not know that in the con- 
vention at Lynchburg the ocratic party did not adopt the 
platform of the Readjusters, but indorsed the ** Riddleberger bill” 
and voted in favor of Mr. Massie for lieutenant-governor, the 
leading Readjuster? ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Massie had advocated the pay- 
ment of only about $10,000,000 or $12,000,000-—— 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Yes—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia (continuing). And he had carried the 
State on that platform; yet when we got control of the State we 
acknowledged an indebtedness of over $19,000,000 of the debt—— 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. But the gentleman does not answer 
my question. 

Mr. JONESof Virginia (continuing). 
a chance to reply. 

All I wish to say is that these Readjuster Republicans and 
Coalitionists, on an issue of repudiation, got controlof Virginia, 
and elected judges who held their terms for six years. When 
the Democrats got control of the State again they found these 
county judges had — all the judges of election, and the 
only way to correct the evil was to create an electoral board and 
confer upon that board the power of appointment of election 
judges. The law under which the coalition judges acted was not 
changed; the power of ————_ was merely transferred from 
the county judges to an electoral board. 

If my memory is not at fault, my colleague from the Tenth dis- 
trict [Mr. Yost], though a Republican, sympathized with the 
Democrats in that struggle; and I believe the paper which his 
honored father and himself edited stood by the debt-paying Dem- 
ocrats and opposed the Readjusters. I may be mistaken, but I 
give him credit for what I believe to have been his “sagen 

Mr. YOST. I will state to the gentleman that the paper with 
which I was connected was —_ae the debt-paying party, and 
therefore it never did support the Democratic party. You never 
had a sae Democratic party in the State of Virginia, and 
you took up the worst repudiator there ever was and put him on 
your ticket. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I can not be interrupted 
for speeches. If the Democratic p in Virginia was not the 
debt-paying party, then in the name of heaven what =—- Vir- 
ginia was the debt-paying party? It was everywhere declared by 
Readjusters to be the debt-paying party. and the Coalitionists 

sted all over the State flaming handbills representing the Hon. 
oHN W. DANIEL, then the Democratic candidate for governor of 
Virginia, and now her honored senior Senator, with torch in hand, 
setting fire to the schoolhouses in order to save the revenues of 
the State with which to pay off the bonds of the hated bondhold- 
ers. And yet, sir, you assert here that the Democratic party was 
not the debt-paying party! You know it went down to defeat de- 
fending the credit and honor of the State. You know it was 
beaten byan unholy coalition upon this single issue; and still you 
undertake to say to this House that the Democratic party was not 
he debt-paying ei 

Mr. Speaker, when the Democrats got control of the State again 
they created electoral boards and conferred upon them the power 
which had resided in apartisan judiciary. The boards turned out 
the judges of election appoin by subservient judges and put 
in two Democrats and one Republican where there had been two 
Republicans and one Democrat, and for that the Democrats of Vir- 
gy are now being assailed on this floor and elsewhere. For one, 

r. Speaker, I am not ashamed of this Democratic record. I am 
proud of my party; I rejoice in its achievements and I glory in 
the fact that our State officers, from lise down, are all good 
and true Democrats. a on the Democratic side. 

Mr. THORP. May I interrupt the gentleman from Virginia? 
1am not disposed to saeeruye generally, but I do not think he is 
doing justice to the people of Virginia who represented the Read- 
jJuster , and Iam sure that he does not desire to do them an in- 
Justice, I happen to know all the judges in eleven counties, com- 
posing the district which I ee 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I can not let the gentleman make a 


Mr. THORP. Iam not going to make a h, but I mean to 


say this, that it is the first time that I ever heard it charged 
against any judge in Virginia, whether a Readjaster or whatnot, 
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to contend ages, ent that after they had 


The gentleman will have 


that he had failed to comply strictly with the law in giving repre- 
sentation to both parties, 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The law provided for three judges of 
election, and that those judges should be selected from different 
parties. The law was carried out by the appointment of two 
members of the majority party and one of the minority, precisely 
as is the case almost universally in the State of Virginia to-day. 
In this connection I may say that I represent the First district of 
Virginia, and that there has never been appointed a board of 
judges in my district which did not have a Republican, and the 
best Republican to be found, upon it, if it was possible to get one. 
I am pleased to say there are precincts in my district where there 
are no Republican voters, and there, of course, Republican judges 
can not be secured; but wherever they can be secured, there is 
Republican representation upon the boards. 

Mr. YOST. Are they appointed on the recommendation of Re- 
publicans? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And in the district now under con- 
sideration the record shows that out of 115 precincts this require- 
ment of the law was not complied with in only 16 instances; and 
if you throw out every one of those precincts, and do not count a 
vote cast in any one of them, the majority of 2,400, or, to be abso- 
lutely accurate, 2,399, which Mr. Young received would not be 
overcome. 

_Mr. YOST. May I ask the gentleman a question for informa- 


on 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; my time is going. 

Mr. YOST. Well, we will give you more time—all the time you 
want. 

Mr. MESICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MESICK. I should like to have you state to the House the 
names of the precincts in your district which have no Republican 
voters, if you can. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I donot know that I should thus oblige 
the gentleman, but 1 will show him the courtesy to name one. I 
seeall one now, Hog Island precinct, in the county of Northampton. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. That is out in the ocean. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. There are others where there are only 
two or three Republican voters, and some where the Republicans 
are fishermen and oystermen and do not attend the polls regu- 
larly, and where it is difficult to get one of them to serve asa 
judge of election. ButIsay to the gentleman that in every single 
precinct in my district where a Republican can be secured to act, 
one has always been secured, and there never has been a particle 
of complaint on the part of any Republican in that district upon 
this score so far as I know or ever heard. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I ask the gentleman, for informa- 
tion, if he can tell me how many votes there are cast at the Hog 
Island precinct? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I do not recall exactly. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Seven, I believe. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman, I am satisfied, makes 
that statement when he has no idea how many votes are cast in 
that precinct. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have not. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I donot remember now, but there are 
quite a number of voters on Hog Island connected with the life- 
saving station there, and I recall that all of them voted for Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. There were over 30. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Thirty? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Perhaps over 30 connected with the 
life-saving station. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I asked for information, because 
somebody said there were not more than a dozen voters, and I 
will ask if those at the life-saving station and everybody there are 
not Democratic officers? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No, sir; most of the men were Re- 
publican officeholders, or at least holding their positions as life- 
savers under a Republican Administration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so much for the charge that Democrats do 
not appoint any Republican election officers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Kay of New York). 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think the Chair must be mistaken, 
because it was agreed I was to have an hour and twenty-six min- 
utes, and I have searcely occupied an hour. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. He had an hour and twenty-six min- 


The time 


utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much more time does the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yielded the gentleman all the time he desired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I would like to put this matter right 
before I proceed. Before the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. DE 
ARMOND] consumed any time it was said by the Chair that this 
side had an hour and fifty-five minutes. 

The SPEAKER protempore. That is all right. 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. I do not think it is, if the Chair will 
pardon me. I think this side had more than an hour and twenty- 
six minutes remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The genileman’s hour has ex- 
pired, and if he has further time he will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Ihave the remainder of the time on this 
side. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word upon another mat- 
ter. I wish to refer to theeffect of the appointment of three Dem- 
ocratic judges, wheresuch has been thecase. As has beenalready 
explained, one of these judges is designated as the judgeto do the 
marking for illiterates. The judge who does the marking is the 
one who has been characterized in this discussion as the man who 
cheated Republican voters by marking their ballots incorrectly 
and otherwise. The marking judge is just as apt to be a Dem- 
ocrat when there are two Democratic judges only as where all of 
them are Democrats. 

It is just as easy to secure a Democrat to mark the ballots of 
illiterate voters when the Democrats have two out of the three 
judges as it is where they have the entire board. 

The illiterate voter can not open his ballot after it is marked. 
He is required to fold it, and it must be put in the box as it is 
folded. The presence upon the board of one Republican could 
not possibly restrain a judge who marked the ballots if that judge 
were disposed to cheat illiterate voters. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that because a number of illiter- 
ate negroes, exceeding in number the number of ballots found for 
contestant in the ballot box, have testified in some cases that they 
asked the judge of the election for assistance, that fact alone 
is evidence of fraud sufficient to throw out 14 entire precincts. 
Let us look into that proposition fora moment. I deny that the 
law of the State of Virginia requires that the judge who marks 
the ballot shall do any more than mark it as the voter asks him to 
mark it, or shall mark itat all if the voter simply asks him to point 
out the names on the ballot. There is no statute in Virginia that 
requires, there is no court in Virginia that has ever decided, that 
the marking judge musi see that the Republican ballots are prop- 
erly marked and counted for the Republicans. It is no part of 
his duty to guarantee that the ballot. of every illiterate voter shall 
be properly marked. 

Mr. YOST. Will the gentleman read the decision of the court 
of appeals on that subject? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I have it here and I am going to read 
it. The statute is in these words: 

The judges of election, or a majority of them, shall appoint and designate 
one of their number, whose duty it shall be, at the request of any elector who 
may be physically or educationally unable to prepare his ballot, to enter the 
booth with said elector and render him assistance in preparing his ballot by 
reading the names and offices to be voted for on the ballot and pointing out 
which name or names the said elector may wish to strike out, or otherwise 
aid him in preparing his ballot. In case said elector bo blind, said judge of 
election so appointed and designated as afcresaid shall prepare said ballot 
for said elector in accordance with his instructions. 

The assistance which the judge must render an illiterate voter 
is to read the names and offices on the ballot and point out the 
names which he wishes to strike out, or render him such other 
assistance as he may require. If he only asks to have the names 
read, and prefers to do his own marking, the judge has no right 
to touch his ballot. Where the elector is blind the law requires 
the judge to prepare his ballot for him. 

Now, what does our court of appeals say upon this subject? I 
read from the report in this case, and I assume that it is a correct 
quotation: 

It is the duty of the special constable to render to him who is blind or un- 
able by defective education to read every assistance asked by and required 
by the elector to aid him in preparing his ballot. 

Every assistance asked by and required by the elector! If a 
voter merely asks the reading of his ballot, and there happens to 
be 70 names on it, as there were in this case, and he undertakes 
to mark that ballot himself and makes a mistake in doing so, it is 
his fault. If he requests the judge to point out the names only, 
and then undertakes to do his own marking, it is his misfortune if 
he does not do socorrectly, and no blame can be attached to the 
judge who did all he was required or asked to do. 

Mr, YOST. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It is not the fault of the judge of the 
election if the ballot does not count under such circumstances, I 
know, sir, and you know, that a great many negroes were in- 
structed not to trust the judges, to get certain information from 
them and then go off to themselves and mark their ballots and 
not to permit anybody tosee how they voted, in order to preserve 
the secrecy of their ballots. Knowing the capacity of the negro 
as I Go, understanding as I do how densely ignorant many of them 
are, I can readily see why there were so many defective tickets 
fountlin many of the boxes. Many of those examined in this case, 
when asked who they voted for for Congress, answered, McKinley 
and Hobart. If such poor creatures marked their ballots improp- 
erly, it is not surprising, and that bare fact affords no ground for 
throwing out entire precincts where such mistakes occurred. 

Last December, the 2ist day of the month, I believe, an election 





took place in the city of Boston. The State of Massachusetts ha; 
the Australian ballot system. The constitution of Massachusetts 
prescribes an‘ educational qualification to the right to vote. Ny, 
man can vote in Massachusetis who is not educationally qualifia 


| to prepare his own ballot. The system has been in vogue there, | 


believe, longer than in any other State in the Union. It is claime 
that it has reached a higher degree of perfection there than any. 
where else, and yet, when the ballots were counted in Boston in 
December last, nobody voting but those who could read and write. 
it was discovered that there were 1,006 mutilated and improper}; 
marked ballots in the box, which were thrown out and not countej 
for any candidate. 

If this House should hold that because there were defaced anj 
improperly marked ballots in Virginia, where many of the negroes 
are densely ignorant, and where the Australian system is yet lit. 
tle more than an experiment, then surely the polls in the city of 
Boston, where 1,006 voters failed to mark their ballots properly, 
ought never to have been counted. The same is true of every 
State and city in this Union where the Ausitralian-ballot syste 
exists. And yet in the Second district of Virginia the committe 
which had this case before it deprives the contestee of votes hon. 
estly cast for him, in many precincts all of them, merely because 
improperly marked ballots were found in the boxes. This, too, in 
a district that has a majority of 2,400 white voters in it. 

These gentlemen have not only taken away from Mr. Young his 
2,399 majority, but they have given to the contestant over 5,()0)) 
majority, making a difference of about 7,500 votes between the 
result of the voting as ascertained by the officers of election in 
Virginia and as found by the committee which did the counting 
here. The white Republi in the main were — to the 
contestant, and yet, according to the finding of this Elections Com- 
mittee, he received more white votes in the Second Congressional 
district than Young did. 

1 ask if there is a man on that side of the Chamber who believes 
that? I ask if there is a human being anywhere with any intelli- 
gence who believes that, even had there been no division in the 
ranks of the Republicans in the Second Virginia district, it is 
probable that a majority of the white voters there would have 
supported any Republican candidate for Congress? The idea is 
absurd, it is preposterous, and it gives the lie to every statement 
in this report founded upon such an assumption and makes it evi- 
dent to every honest man that these findings can not be true and 
are not honest. 

Now, I wish to say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvrnor| 
that I shall read from a paper just handed me as to what has 
recently taken place in the Stateof Ohio. Iread from the Colum- 
bus correspondence of the Cincinnati Enquirer under date of 
April 23: . 

It was exactly 10 o'clock this morning when Hon. Vernon H. Burke, of 
Cuyahoga County, the chairman of the investigating committee, secure 
rescunne on the floor from Lieutenant-Governor Jones. ‘Mr. President,” 
aa ~ a desire to submit the final report of the Senatorial bribery inves- 

**The report will bo received,” replied the chair, and thereupon the volu- 
minous document was sent up tothe clerk's desk. It was read in full, the 
ee in rapt attention to every word and syllable. The report 


. — evidencetaken by your committee, in its judgment, proves four main 
acts: : 

“1. That on or about Jan 9, 1898, an attempt was made to bribe John C 
Otis, a member of the house of representatives of the present Tal assem- 
bly < the State of Ohio, to vote for Marcus A. Hanna for United States 
wenator. 

. “2. ae Henry H. Boyce was the principal offender in the commission of 
chat crime. 

“8. That Maj. E. G. Rathbone and Maj. Charles F. Dick were agents of 
Marcus A. HANNA and procured, aided, and abetted Henry H. Boyce to com- 
mit that crime. 

“4. That H. H. Hollenbeck aided said Henry H. Boyce in committing that 
crime.” 

* ~ ® * = * os 

In conclusion, the report reads: 

“Your committee believes, from the evidence taken, that the authorized 
agents and representatives of Marcus A. HANNA attempted to bribe John 
C. Otis, a member of the house of representatives, to vote for him for United 
States Senator. — 

“Your committee respectfully submit that such a man as Marcus A 
Hanna, if guilty, as hereby indicated, is not fit to represent the great State 
of Ohio in the United States Senate, and that he should be expelled from 
that august body. To permit him to hold his seat there would gofar toward 
legalizing corruption and bribery. It will menace the very existence and 
security of everything that is dear to the people of this country. 

a It will inflame the minds of some Lag je and make them believe that, in 
tho election of United States Senators, the fascination and power of bribe 
money have superseded the legislative will. It will praduce a sense of gric\ 
ance and injustice in their minds that may, in time, threaten the very exist- 
ence of our Government and the ‘beautiful fabric’ of our Constitution with 
destruction. It will discredit and dishonor the nation in the judgment of 
foreigners whose good opinions we should covet. It will disgrace the State 
of Ohio in the judgment of people of our sister States.” 

The report is signed by Hon. Vernon H. Burke. of Cuyahoga County, 
chairman; Judge Charles D. Robertson, of Cincinnati; Hon. George 5. Long, 
of Miami, and Hon. William C. Finck, of Perry, all the members of the com 
mittee except Hon. James R. Garfield, of Lake, who is Mr. Hanna's close 
friend and lieutenant. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman has called me by name; 
now will he allow me to make a reply? 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; the gentleman will have to ex- 
plain in his own time. Does the gentleman deny this statement? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I do deny it. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. There is a whole column of this, and 
I will not take up the time by reading it all. I do not know 
whether it is true or not, but, a this account, the re- 
port was adopted by the senate of Ohio by a recorded vote of 19 
to 17. As I say, I do not know whether it is true or not, but it 
appears in a paper published in the State of Ohio, and until there 
is furnished me evidence to contradict it, I shall accept the state- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are other phases of this case to which 
I would like to address myself, but I must proceed as rapidly as 
possible. I have already pointed out that the colored people in 
the Second district who testify that they asked for instructions 
from the marking judges, but who could not tell, when asked to 
do so on the witness stand, who they intended to vote for, were 
too densely ignorant to be relied upon—ignorant in spite of the 
fact that the State of Virginia every year appropriates hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, paid chiefly by the whites, for the purpose 
of educating them. 

Mr. Speaker, soon after these contests were inaugurated in Vir- 
ginia, and just prior to the commencement of the taking of the 
depositions, which in this case are comprised in three large vol- 
umes, a circular letter was issued to the Republicans of the State, 
signed by James D. Brady and Edgar Allen. I do not know who 
is the real author of this letter, but I have been informed that the 
counsel for the contestant in this case is entitled tothe credit. It 
contains the instructions sent ont to the notaries and the attor- 
neys who were to conduct the examination of the negro witnesses. 
I will read a portion of these instructions in order to show how 
these witnesses were drilled before they took the witness stand 
and how little testimony given under such circumstances is worth. 
To this class of witnesses the instructions say ask only three 
questions, viz 

First. Name, age, residence, and occupation. 

Second. Did you vote at precinct, County, November 3, 1896, 
for Congressman from Second Congressional district of Virginia? 

p Tahry. For whom did you vote for Congressman? Let the witness say 

"Peach them to say simply “ Yes" to eecond question and simply “R. A. 
Wise” to third question. It will save muchtime. You have already proved 
the poll book. It verifies the fact of voting, and is prima facie evidence of 
qualification. Therefore ask no other questions of these classes of witnesses, 
and let the other side take them. 

This isthe way much of the testimony in this record was manufac- 
tured—the witnesses actually taught beforehand the answers to 
make to certain cunningly prepared questions. 

Mr. MESICK. Is that in the record? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It is not in this record. 
record of Thorp vs. Epes 

Mr. MESICK. Ah! 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The same instructions were given in 
this case. And I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that I 
can surely refer to the testimony in the case of Thorp and Epes if 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] can refer to the case 
of Yost and Tucker, and the case of Waddell and Wise, and every 
other case that has been before Congress from Virginia since he 
has been a member of Congress. I surely have the right to refer 
to a case which came from Virginia at the same time this did. 
This notice is signed by one of the counsel whose names are at- 
tached to the brief in this case—James D. Brady; and the gentle- 
man from Michigan knows, and everybody else on that side 
knows, that this circular was used in every district in Virginia 
where there werecontests. Itmay not be printed in this particu- 
lar record, but it was used in taking the testimony in this case, 
and no one will deny that on this floor. 

Mr. MESICK. I simply wanted to know where the gentleman 
found that in the evidence. 








It is in the 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Those are the facts in relation to this 
matter. There are some others to which I want to refer. Ishall 


not attempt an analysis of the evidente in this case. It is sufii- 
cient to show how it was obtained. The report of the committee 
follows so closely and resembles so nearly the contestant’s brief 
that 1 am constrained to believe either that both papers were 
written by the same hand or else that the report was taken almost 
bodily from the brief, I will not, however, go into that, Imust 
now call attention to another matter. The contestant says in his 
brief that the evidence in this case develops a conspiracy to carry 
the Second district for the contestee; and he proceeds to enumer- 
ate those whom he alleges were the conspirators, I now read 
from this remarkable paper: 

First. Some leading and directing mind. The contestee in his testimony 
protests that it was not himself. His denial was not strengthened by the 
confession that for eight years he was chairman of the notoriously corrupt 

ocracy of Norfolk. Nobody else had the sameinterest in the perpetration 
of these crimes as himself. The verisimilitude of the fraudulent methods 
resorted to in all parts of the district, even at points the most remote from 
each other, leaves no doubt of the central origin of the frauds. {t matters 
not who was the b-ad center of the conspiracy, It may well be that the 
frauds were inspirvd from State headquarters, as they are in quantity and 





quality very much like those practiced in the First, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
ongressional districts of Virginia. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not understand why the gentleman 
who penned this brief should have gone out of his way to attack 
my district. He says, ‘‘The methods here were similar to those 
in the First district;” and I say to this House that this statement, 
in so far as it imputes wrongdoing to the Democrats of my dis- 
trict, is not only unprovoked and wholly gratuitous, but abso- 
lutely false. There has never been but one contest from my dis- 
trict within my recollection, and that contest was made by a Dem- 
ocrat tosecure a seat thatrightfully belonged to and was awarded 
to him. 

A returning board composed of Readjuster-Republican coali- 
tionists, in the days when that combination was in power in Vir- 
ginia, gave the certificate of election toa Republican on the absurd 
ground that the election returns were certified under a broken 
seal, a seal that had been in use in its then condition for perhaps 
fifty years. That was the only ground. When that case came 
here, the brother of the contestant in this case, he being at that 
time a member of this House and now his counsel, voted, as did 
every other member, to seat the Democrat. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say that this reference to the district which 
Ihavethe honor to represent is simply gratuitous and false. There 
is no charge of unfairness in my district. There can be none 
truthfully made. No Republican is contesting my seat, and no 
Republican has ever contested it during my whole service of 
nearly eight years in this House. 

There is also contained in contestant’s 
ment: 

Not only are these methods old, but they are not mado by him (the con 
teatee) with the speciousness with which they were advanced originally by 
other fraudulent claimants who were long ago condemned here. 

To support this charge the contestant refers to the case of 
Waddell versus Wise, from the Richmond district. 

Does the House know whom it is that the contestant thus char- 
acterizes as a ‘*“*fraudulent claimant?” The Hon. George D. Wise, 
so well known to many members upon this floor, where he served 
so long and honorably; a near kinsman of the contestant in this 
case, and the counsel who drew the brief. 

He not only maligns my friend the contestee here, but he goes 
out of his way to denounce as a fraudulent claimant a gentleman 
who has no connection with this case and who is connected with 
him by the ties of blood. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I regret very much that I have not 
time to go more fully into the evidence in this casé. The commit- 
tee has thrown out twenty-four entire precincts for no better rea- 
son than that they gave majorities to the contestee. They have 
counted for the contestant negro votes in nineteen other districts 
where the colored people did not even go to the polls. By such 
mathematical methods they have not only managed to deprive the 
contestee of his certified majority of 2,400, but have succeeded in 
giving to the contestant 5,000 majority. 

But before I close let me call the attention of the House, and 
especially the attention of gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber, to the fact that the contestant’s brother and connsel 
was at one time a Virginia Democrat. This I know will be hard 
for many of you to believe. In those days the white Republicans 
of my State never had a more implacable foe. 

There is not a Republican in Virginia who does not remember 
that upon a certain occasion this Republican, whoso glibly vilifies 
the Democrats of Virginia now, characterized the white Republi 
ans of the South as ‘‘ apostates for the}price of their apostacy.’ 


brief this further 
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The negroes whose votes he now would have this H: to 
count for his brother, the contestant, he was wont to describe as 
“*anes,” “‘ baboons,” and *“‘monkeys.” The only fit pla mM, 
he declared, was Africa, where their ancestors were still engaged 


in gathering cocoanuts. But he no longer abuses Southern white 
Republicans and poor negroes. He has discovered the value of 
their votes, and he reserves his abuse for his old associates and 


kinsmen. This is the man who fills his brief with these horrible 


charges against the gentleman who sits at my side and who holds 
a seat on this side of the Chamber as honestly and as fairly as any 
other man in the body. 

Mr. Speaker, nobody has gone through the whole of this testi- 
mony. Iconfessthat Ihave not. Ihavesimply read such portions 
as my attention has been directed to, and I am willing to rest the 
case upon the evidence of the respectable white Republicans who 
have testified. The testimony is so voluminous that I do not be 
lieve there is one member in the whole House who has read one 
tenth of it. And yet, Mr. Speaker, members are urged to a 
the findings of the Elections Committee and vote to seat 
testant. They are given to understand that it is their « 
follow the recommendations of a report which does nm rr 
state even the number of the counties embraced in the distr 
and which sets forth almost none of the testimony upon which it 
is supposed to be based. If you do this you \ a mem- 
ber of a seat to which he has been fairly : y ted, 


[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
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SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES NORTON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. NORTON of South Carolina said: 

Mr. CHatrRMAN: The pending bill brings us face to face with the 
two most difficult problems of government—taxation and finance. 
Taxes must be laid to meet the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
mont; the money in which these taxes must be paid is stam 
and issued by the same authority which imposes the taxes; andin 
proportion as the amount of money issued is large or small are 
taxes easy or hard to pay, are easy or hard to collect. 

The fact that this bill proposes ways and means to meet an 
emergency calling for extraordinary expenditures of the public 
funds does not discharge us from the duty of inquiring most 
carefully into its effects not only upon our fiscal system, but upon 
the production and trade conditions of our country. For the 
appearance of this emergency we are not responsible; war has 
been forced upon us. This Congress finds itself bound to furnish 
the money necessary to render the Army and Navy most effective, 
to sustain its declaration of war against the Kingdom of Spain, 
and do all things possible to bring the conflict to an early and 
successful termination. But these extraordinary circumstances 
do not furnish us a single reason why we should disregard the just 
principles of taxation or forget the best interests of our people. 

As Americans we must meet the conditions confronting us and 
perform the duties they impose upon us, As citizens of a land of 
liberty, patriotic, proud of its past, and full of faith in its future, 
we are glad of an opportunity to teach the world the lesson of 
our Republic while lending a helping hand to a brave people 
struggling to follow our footsteps toward freedom. But if in 
providing means to perform this glorious duty before the eyes of 
the world we refuse to regard the rights of our own citizens—that 
equality of condition before the law on which rests the prosperity 
of our people at home—then indeed are our works in vain. 

Patriotism, Mr, Chairman, does not consist in the blowing of 
horns and the sounding of trumpets before the world, but finds 
its expression in that love of country which prompts active work 
for its betterment—for integrity in its government and prosperity 


a: . : - : oS) C.F 
of its people. It is not begotten of that selfish ambition which Sow Josess 


strives for personal fame or of the reckless and extravagant 
action that seeks to foster the power of a party. The true patriot- 


ism seeks a likeness of condition and an equality of burden in eet yee ‘iene... 


peace and in war. As brave soldiers share their dangers and suf- 


fering alike, so manly men, the citizens of this Republic, will not | West Virginia 


shirk the burdens of war taxation laid equally upon their shoul- 
ders. What is true of the patriot in war is true of the patriot in 


peace. Alike they are willing to bear the burden of sustaining | Flori 


and the danger of fighting this war. 


C en wii ._ | Indiana.......... 
That canting cry of “‘unpatriotism” raised on the floor of this | Diinoi 


House against those who do not agree with the methods of tax- 
ation in this bill is sheer impudence, as untrue as it is impudent, 
as impertinent as it is false. If it be unpatriotic to vote against 
a measure which I believe to be vicious in its results and pur- 
poses, robbing my people of the fruits of their labor, not to raise 
a war revenue, but to protect another section, then I am willin 


define my patriotism than gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber. I prefer to be true to the “ reconcentrados” down in 
the Sixth South Carolina district, whom old General Poverty, 
worse than Weyler, oppresses, rather than receive the ee of 
those who by special provisions in this bill seek to ally t 
with the conditions that wrong and hurt my people. 
Mr. Chairman, there are several methods of taxation which 
may be used by the National Government to provide means to 
meet its expenses. It may impose import duties, assess an inter- 
nal-revenue tax, a direct tax, and an income tax. Of these meth- 
ods, our present system of taxation makes use of only two. No 


| Bye . . abuses than this, nor of a bill that more 
system of taxation is equal or just which selects only two of the | than this 


several methods of assessing taxes. 
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emselves | capita assessment. These discrepancies go 





nipulated for the benefit of certain favored sections. Asa single 
instance may be given the manner of imposing the internal-reve- 
nue tax on tobacco. The rating of cigars according to weight has 
the effect of protecting those sections where a lighter grade of 
tobacco is grown at the expense of those Southern States which 
produce only the heavier grades. 

The income-tax law is just and equitable in its effects, and should 
be again placed upon our statute books. The law passed in 1894 
was declared unconstitutional by a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court on a rehearing which reversed the opinion of one of the 
justices. Former decisions of the Supreme Court seem not to 
have been final, and this last one should not be given a binding 
force not giyen to those preceding it. 

A direct tax is restricted in the manner of its imposition by the 
Constitution of the United States. The clause making this re- 
striction is part of a compromise by which slavery and slaveholders 
could be taxed higher than others for the support of the National 
Government. Under — conditions a direct tax would have 
exactly the opposite effect by imposing the tax upon the workers 
instead of the es. It would be indirect confiscation instead of 
direct taxation. 

But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosvENOR] seems not to 
be averse to the imposition of this iniquitous-tax, suggesting that 
$20,000,000 or even $100,000,000 might be raised from a constitu- 
tional direct tax. Let us see how it would work, how its burdens 
would be distributed. It would be mepaaees among the States 
according to population, and as South Carolina has a little more 
than 1.8 per cent of the population of the United States, her pro- 
portion of $100,000,000 would be about $1,800,000. To raise this 
amount an assessment of 10 mills on the dollar would have to be 
made on the taxable property of the State. 

An assessment of 10 mills on all the property of the United 
States would raise more than ,000,000. An assessment of 
taxes on the Southern States —— to population would make 
the Southern white people pay doubly for the presence of the 
negro there. They have enough burdens without adding this. 

The following table shows each State's proportion of a direct 
tax of $100,000,000 apportioned according to population of the 
State, the census of 1890 being used to obtain percentages: 








Assess- Assess- 
State. | ment. State. ment. 
Maine ........ aatecn swenwans $1,050,000 |) Missouri .................. $4, 290, 000 
New Hampshire ........... 600,000 || North Dakota 290, 000 
WOPOROES oie ccnawndatencsce 530,000 || South Dakota 520, 000 
Massachusetts ............. 8,580, Nebraska 1, 690, 000 
Rhode Island............... be Kansas......... 2, 280, 000 
Counectiout.....cc.ces-ccecs 1,200, Kentucky 2,970, 000 
, 9,590, Tennessee 2, 820, 000 
cneibenamudeln 2,300, Alabama.................-|” 2,410,000 
Pennsylvania .........-...- 8, 400, c 
ee aoe : c 
istrict of Columbia -...... , 





580, 000 
550, 000 
200, 000 
590, 000 
800, 000 
400, 000 

270,000 | 
660, 000 
870,000 
Oia 2, 640, 000 
dhdenmiiesdateaiinls 1,210, 000 
North Carolina ............ 2, 570, 000 
South Carolina eeccee cocese 1, 840, 000 
Georgi 2,940,000 
630, 000 
Ohio 5, 870, 000 
eseceeeeee-| 3,500,000 
MD cintihiacis adtessastiinal 6, 120, 000 
OND . ou ncceceakdbamale 8,340, 000 
SOUR ain os udamaeshs teas 2, 690, 000 
DEIR. on. occ vécecsne 2, 080, 000 
ET 





. Take the taxable propert € 
to be called “‘ unpatriotic.” Iwould rather my constituents would the results: Ohio has $1,778,138,477. At the same rate which a 


S 


of each State,and see how different 


per capita division would place on South Carolina this would give 
Ohio an assessment of $17,781,384, instead of $5,870,000. Maine, the 
home of the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Mvans Com- 
mittee, has $309,129,101. On the same basisas South Cavolina the 
assessment would be $3,091,291, instead of $1,050,000, by the per 
ghout the States 
of the United States, especially to the great disadvantage of the 
Southern States, 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, p: to raise an annual revenue of 
$100,000,000 by taxing certain selected articlesnamedtherein. We 
can hardly conceive of a method of imposing taxes open to greater 


y abuses this method 


internal-revenue bill, this ostensible war measure. 
Without re 


, : to equity, justice, reason, or to any principle of 
Under cur tariff one interest is burdened almost to destruction | equalizing the b 


for the protection and benefit of another. 


urdens of taxation, it arbitrarily fixes upon a few 


In proportion as a | items to be taxed, and selects a few items which must stand and 
community has power in the halls of Congress, it is protected or | deliver $100,000,000 annually to the Government. Some of these 
burdened in the imposition of taxes by this body. 1 


The policy 
of imposing taxes for the protection of one interest to the detri- 
ment of another is being applied to the assessment of internal- 
revenue taxes. It is not enough to hamper our foreign trade with 


passed by Congress in July, 1862. 
tax restrictions; our internal production and trade must be ma- | clude all the articles taxed under _, 


articles were already bearing more than their proportion of tax 
before this bill increased the rates. 


This war measure seems to be a garbled copy of another war 
measure This bill does not in- 


act of 1862, On those left 
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out of this bill a revenue of more than $200,000,000 was raised in 
1866, Why should the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means omit the a revenue-producing articles of the act of 
1962 and take only the odds and ends to incorporate into a war 
measure? This , according to the chairman of that commit- 
tee, is meant only to tax articles of voluntary consumption, as 
tobacco and beer. Then why does he place all the tax on tobacco 
and beer and exempt tea and coffee, pleasure carriages, yachts, 
billiard tables, and plate, theaters, circuses, etc.? Is it because 
the articles he taxes are voluntarily consumed by the laboring 
men, and the articles he exempts are voluntarily consumed by the 
rich or well to do? 

Some of the articles taxed in the revenue act of July 1, 1862, 
omitted in the present war-revenue bill, are: Licenses, or occupa- 
tion taxes; incomes; salaries of officers and employees of the 
United States (over $600); auction sales (one-tenth of 1 per cent 
on gross sales) ; carriages, — billiard tables, and plate ($1 to 
$10); slaughtered cattle, hogs, and sheep—for sale; railroads, 
steamboats, and ferryboats (1.5 per cent gross receipts) ; theaters, 
circuses, etc, (2 per cent gross receipts) ; bank deposits (one twenty- 
fourth of 1 per cent per month); bank capital (one twenty-fourth 
of 1 per cent per month); passports ($5); advertisements (3 per 
cent), ete. 

We take the single article of tobacco and find that it is by no 
means the consumer alone that bears the burden of the tax. The 
grower is hampered by foreign market restrictions as well as by 
an overburdening tax at home, making a condition which in the 
end may prove fatal to tobacco production in this country. The 
tobacco acreage of the United States in 1894 was 200,000 short of 
that of the preceding year, and in 1895 hardly the half of it was 
recovered. Our exports of tobacco, cigars, etc., in 1887 amounted 
to something over $29,000,000, and in 1896 to a little less than 
$29,000,000—a general decrease. Our imports of tobacco, cigars, 
ete., in 1887 amounted to $8,704,950, and for 1896 to $16,503,130—- 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent. With exports decreasing and 
imports increasing, both on account of the burdens upon native 
production and domestic trade in tobacco, it will not be long be- 
fore the tobacco farmer will be in a worse fix than the cotton 
farmer. 

The tobacco grower wants fair play; he wants free trade for 
his product. Let the internal-revenue tax be what it will, he 
wants the tariff on imports of tobacco to protect him to the amount 
of the internal-revenue tax anyway. The tariff tax on imported 
tobacco is too low or the internal-revenue tax is too high. 

In the face of this condition it is proposed to double the 6 cents 
a pound tax on tobacco, which simply tends to throw the burden 
upon the producer instead of the ‘‘ voluntary consumer.” Eng- 
land pays her producers of tobacco a bounty. She does this to 
induce her subjects to grow tobacco and compete with other coun- 
tries. The United States, on the other hand, proposes to tax the 
tobacco grower out of existence. 

It is rather a peculiar circumstance that the tobacco grower of 
the United States is to be disproportionately taxed to free Cuba, 
a tobacco-growing country; that they are called upon to pay extra 
taxes to raise up a competitor. The Committee on Ways and 
Means seems to be able not only to im dry statistics but also 
to issue poetic satires upon the irony of fate. 

The purposes of this bill are not objectionable, but the methods 
of their accomplishment are iniquitous, infamous. It exempts 
seen tenets interests and overburdens others. Its effect is legal 
ro y: 

/.nd now, Mr. Chairman, after this iniquitous selection of arti- 
cles to be taxed, limiting the revenue to $100,000,000 a year, the bill 
pro s to raise other necessary funds + thesaleof bonds. This 
authorization is not only wrong, but is, I believe, unnecessary. 

If the murky, mixed condition of the finances of the United 
States could be understood, I do not believe there could be given 
any reasonable excuse for the issuing of half a billion bonds or 
even of a hundred million interest-bearing certificates of indebted- 
ness. I propose, Mr. Chairman, to examine somewhat the figures 
given from time to time by the United States Treasurer, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and Director of the Mint. : 

But before going into that I will quote from the Report of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission—The Facts as to the Cur- 
rency: 


The people of the United States have ten different forms of currency: 
gold coins, silver dollars, subsidiary silver coins, minor coins, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, United States notes, currency certificates, Treasury notes 
of 1890, and national-bank notes. The respective qualities of each, the 
amounts outstanding, the amounts in the Treasury, the amounts in circula- 
tion, and the ive denominations of the paper currency were, on No- 
vember 1, 1897, as follows: 

1. Gold coins of the denominations of $20, $10, see $2.50, weighing 25.8 
grains to the dollar and .900 fine. They are a “legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal value when not below the standard weight and limit of tol- 
erance provided by law for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight 
below such standard and tolerance, a legal tender at valuation in proportion 


to their actual weight; receivable for all public dues, and exch bie for 
gold certificates. Gold bullion is admi to free : e asury 
estimates that the stock of gold in the country is $729,661,110. of which $153,- 


573,148, in addition to 814.109 held against outstandin: id certifica’ is 


held by the $195,895, 107 is held by the 
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2. Standard silver dollars, each containing 412.5 grains of standard silver 
.900 fine, coined for Government account, a “legal tender at their nominal 
value for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract;" receivable for all Governmental dues, 
and exchangeable for silver certificates. 

From 1793 to 1873 the mint coined silver dollars to the amount of $8,081,238. 
From 1874 to 1878 none were coined. The act of February 28, 1878, required 
not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of bullion to be pur- 
chased monthly and coined into standard silver dollars. 

The act of August 7, 1882, directs the Secretary of t! 
port, free of charge, silver coins when requested to do 
equal amount in coin or currency shall have been 
by the applicant.” 

The act passed on February 19, 1887, which becamea law wit 
Hayes’s approval on March 3, 1887, directed that “ trade dol 
the Treasury should be coined into standard dollars. Th 
required 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver builion to be pur 
Treasury notes to be issued in payment therefor. The act of 
1893, repealed the purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890. 
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Under the act of February 28, 1898, the Government purchased 291,272,018 
ounces of silver at a cost of $308,279,260. Under the act of July 14, 1890, the 
Government purchdsed 168,674,682 ounces at an average price per fine ounce 
of $0.9244, costing $155,931,002. The Government coined to the Ist of Novem 
ber, 1807, $452,713,792, of which $302,715,014 is in the Treasury and $60,196,778 
is in circulation. The free transportation of the silver dollar has cost 
$1,064,106. Tne Government now holds 115,361,079.54 ounces of silver bullion, 
which cost $104,853,851.55, and which, at the price of silver on November 
3, 1897, are worth $65,900,016.67. As against the 392,517,014 silver dol now 
in the Treasury there are outstanding silver certificates to the amount of 
$372,838,919, leaving $19,678,095 in the Treasury uncovere« 


i by certificates 
As the silver bullion now in the Treasury and purchased unde: 
1890 cost $103,957,026.25, and there are outstan Treasury 
the amount of $109,313.28), silver dollars to tl 
| held as against these Treasury notes of 1890, 
| the amount of silver dollars uncovered by 
leaves as the amount of silver dollars uncovered | 
or Treasury notes of 1890 and subject to disposal by t 
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The act of July 14, 1890, declared it to be “the ! licy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity wi her upen 
the present legal ratio, or such ratioas may be provide ls The act 
of November 1, 1893, declared it “to be the policy of th ni States to 
continue the use of both gold and Silver as standard mort an ‘oin both 
gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeab alue, such 
equality to be secured through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value 
of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all 


times in the markets and in the payment of debts.” 








3. Subsidiary silver, coined for Government account in denominations of 
50, 25, and 10 cents, .900 fine, containing 385.8 ¢ 1s to the dolla ‘a legal 
tender in all sums not exceeding $10 in full pay nt of all du public and 
srivate;*’ receivable for governmental dues to $10; and exchangeable for 
lawful money at the office of the Treasurer or any assistant trea erof the 
United States in sums of {20 or any multiple thereof. The genera ck of 
subsidiary silver amounts to $75,414,007, of which $11,981,078 are in the Treas- 


ury and $63,452,929 are in circulation. 
4. Minor coins, coined on Government account 


’ ae f 5 cents 
and 1 cent; a “legal tender at their nominal value 






not ex- 

ceeding 25 cents in any one payment;” receivable to th it 25 cents 

for all governmental Teen and redeemable in lawful st tl ffice of 

the Treasurer and the several assistant treasurers and 3s of the 
United States when presented in sums of not less I 

5. Gold certificates, issued under the acts of nd June 12, 1832 


. “> 
>, 000, $1,000, 


,and 


for gold coin deposited in the Treasury, indenomi 
$500, $100, $50, and $20; not a legal tender: “recs 
all public dues,” and redeemable in gold at th 
Certificates to the amount of $58,348,169 are outst: 
are in the Treasury and $36,814,109 are in circulation. 
6. Silver certificates, issued against standard si 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100, $50, $20, $5, $2, anc 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public due 
silver dollars or smaller coin; and redeemable in in 
There are outstanding silver certificates to the amount of 
which $11,331,585 are in the Treasury and $372.838.919 are in circulation 
7. Treasury notes, issued under the act of July 14, 189, in payme: 
silver bullion; a “legal tender for all debts, public and private, ex 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract; receiv: 
taxes, and all public dues and “‘redeemable on dem 
of the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of t 
have been issued $155,931,002, of which $46,517,722 have 
and canceled, $7,553,325 are in the Treasury, and $l 
tion. 
8. United States notes, issued under the actsof February 25. 1862, July 2,1 
and March 3,1863, in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 5 
and $10,000; a “legal tender in payment of all debts, public and p 
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1,759 





the United States, except for duties on imports and in 
debt;”’ redeemed when presented since January 1, 1s/ 
subtreasuries in New York and San Francisco, and reiss 
amount of these notes outstanding at any t v 

it reached $449,338,002. By the public-credit act of 





United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at 
racticable period for the redemption of the United States nots 
he resumption act of January 14, 1875, authorized the use of s 

nues and the issue of bonds for their redemption. The act of 

prohibited their further cancellation or retirement, and directe 
of such as might be received or redeemed by the Treasury 

The amount outstanding has therefore since remained at $346,681,016, of 
which $87,684,018 are in the Treasury, $48,625,000 are held against outstandin 
currency certificates, and £258,996,008 are in circulatior 





urplus reve- 
May 31, 1878, 


d the reissue 


Bw 





The aggregate amount outstanding of Unite s, T ry notes 
of 1890, and silver dollars is $908,708,088, of \ +134 v he 
Treasury, but liable to reissue, and $847,438, at 

As against this large amount of that which isa credit curt m 
the value of the silver bullion and dollars in the Treasury w 


holds $153,573,147 in gold coin and bullion, after deducting the amount of the 
gold certificates. 

9. Currency certificates, issued under the act of Jane 8, 1872 
tions of $10,000, upon deposit of United States 
not a legal tender, nor receivable in exchange fo 
tender notes. Forty-eight million six hundred wenty-five ti aA 
dollars are outstanding, of which $340,000 are in the Treasury and $48,285, 
are in circulation. 

10. National. bank notes, issued by the national banks of the U: 1S ates 
in accordance with the act of June 3, 1864, to the extent 

of Government bonds deposited by such ban! 


‘ 


ee receivable at par “in all parts of the United Stat men 
taxes, excises, public lands, and all other dues to the United States excep 
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duties on imports; and also for all salaries and other debts and demands ow- 
ing by the United States to individuals, corporations within the United 
States, except interest on the public debt and in redemption of the national 
currency;” receivable also by every national banking association for any 
debt or liability to it, and redeemable at the Treasury. 





METALLIC STOCK OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS OWNERSHIP JULY 1, 1897. 

The metallic stock of the United States, as given by the Director 
of the Mint in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
page 36, is as follows: 














’ 
Gold. Silver. | Total. 
Official estimate of coin.........,..- $670,698, 914 | $527,812, 111 $1, 198, 511, 025 
Bullion in mints, etc .................. 25,571, 628 106, 490, 744 122, 062, 372 
Bullion, private deposit ..............|.-.... iieiiedinii 206, 926 206, 926 
Coin and bullion ........ _...-| 608,270,542 | 684,509,781 | 1,330, 780,223 
: 





The following table, giving the location of the metallic stock 
of the United States, is made from the Treasurer's report of the 
condition of the Treasury on July 1, 1897, and from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency’s report of coin in national banks, Volume 
I, page 412, July 23, 1897, and of coin in other banks reporting, 
page 576: 


| Fold. | Silver. | Total. 

; | 

| 
I ooo ciiateinninwenmensaidinnaiale $178, 044, 577 | $505, 447,480 | $683, 492, 057 
In Treasury, subsidiary ............-. ae 16, 286, 660 16, 286, 660 
In national banixs (3,610)..............| 119,467,606 | CP Reis cic ne 
In national banks, subsidiary ........ l oacigue coewbeos | 5, 756, 106 182, 076, 286 
In other banks (5,547).................| 48,666,406 OE Renidi it ted 
In other banks, specie ................ lina tares acl 1, 687, 072 56, 819, 202 














OOD ciicnctiniecasiie vatiuiibtimataeriins 346,178,589 | 542,496,316 888, 674, 905 
In private hands .... .0..<2ssse02--<-.- 350,091,953 | 92,013,465 442, 105, 418 
Metallic stock ...................| 606,270,542 634, 569,781 | 1,330, 780, 323 


~ Let us follow these figures a little further. The Treasurer of 
the United States says: 


Amounts of gold and silver coin and certificates, United States notes, and 
national-bank notes in circulation March 1, 1397 and 1898, respectively. 


March 1, 1897. 


















































Classification. General stock,| A 
mount in 
a — | In Treasury. | circulation. 
one UD aivccenttiaiyitlini haecuiabllinisan hs $655, 672, 099 $139, 356, 408 $516, 315, 696 
Silver: 
Standard dollars ...........- 446,318, 391 | 890, 989, 629 55, 878, 762 
x ID testa cimesednsioenesannes 76, 514, 618 | 15, 805, 023 60, 709, 595 
Totes: i 
United States ............... | 846, 631, 016 85, 946, 400 260, 734, 616 
preemury actof July 14, 1890. 117, 550, 280 82, 008, 659 85, 546, 621 
National-bank............... | 284,236, 827 | 15, 005, 984 219, 230, 348 
Certificates: | 
ik la 89,046, 789 | 1, 501, 970 87,544, 819 
a 873, 585, 504 9, 876, 003 863, 709, 501 
SII ccrtuiitidiianguindanginaiiel 76, 795, 000 270, 000 76, 525, 000 
i a tae | 690,705,071 | 1,675, 694,953 
March 1, 1898. 
Classification. \General stock, 
; " : Amount in 
Rg anal In Treasury. circulation. 
nid —___—______| 
a RET uinuusetenmuaninneieen - $705, 494, 087 $151, 609, 155 $553, 884, 882 
iver: 
~~ Standard dollars ........ cee} 458,100,347 } 999, 079, 443 59, 020, 904 
x NOD it ccnsitton en trtitinnnineise 76, 230, 908 11, 960, 002 64, 270, 811 
Totes: 
United States ............... 346, 681,018 82,516, 830 264, 164, 186 
Treasury, act of July 14, 1890. 104, 669, 280 6, 204, 850 98, 464, 430 
National-bank............... 224, 881, 072 3,417, 842 221, 413, 290 
Certificates: } 
i tna a de : 538,015, 149 1, 574, 360 86, 440, 789 
SII cess ily Wilaissis aecharbeidinhinensty hacioniaie 891, 908, 504 11, G21, OT7 880, 287, 427 
I ab cdi ddtinnscenltaiinn | 50, 660, 000 2, 280, 000 48, 430, 000 
I iis a eck | be tesen wnneinnuie 670,213,649 | 1,728,876, 659 





Population of the United States, March 1, 1897, estimated at 72,418,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $23.14; March 1, 1898, population estimated at 73,990,000; 
circulation per capita, $23.33. 

It will be noticed the circulation in gold, silver,and paper money 
is given at $1,.726,376,659, with gold, silver, and paper money in 
United States Treasury amounting to $670,213,649 March 1, 1898, 
These figures are rather contradictory when compared with those 
given by the distinguished gentleman from Maine, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who says there are in the 
Treasury only about $65,000,000 available for general account. 

We present these figures from these different official sources, 
They must explain—we can not. 
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We will present them in another form: Take the official metallic 
money as above quoted in the— 





a ee $888, 674, 905 

Greenbacks in circulation ......................-. 264, 161, 186 

SCION nn eee ecu 221, 4138, 23 
I ceeicadic iSeries bait cosine stains Wace niin o--- 1,374, 249, 321 


With 75,000,000 population this would give $18.31 each. The 
Director of the Mint and treasurers place in private hands &35,),. 
091,953 gold and $92,013,465 silver, or $442,105,418 gold and silver, 
These figures are exceeding doubtful as to facts about money out- 
side of banks, in the United States. The greenbacks have been 
issued since February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 8, 1863~— 
more than thirty-five years. The national-bank notes have been 
issued since 1878. No man can tell how many of these bills have 
been destroyed by fire, etc.; millions of dollars, however. It has 
been said that in the great Chicago conflagration millions were 
burned; $100,000,000 might not prove an excessive estimate. 

We have prepared the following figures to show how little the 
public can depend on national banks for circulating medium for 
the business of the country: 

Table showing the relation between capital stock and circulation of national 
banking associations on the first day of each year from 1875 to 1897. 


[From Statement No. 20 of the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Volume I, 1897.] 























Circulation secured by 
oat Authorized capital stock.) “(hited States bonds. cent 
. pe wean Get: 
Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. Decrease. | lation 
1875 ok ae UO TOO Bois issn oni $042,993, 837 |.............. 68.0 
DI ccnp nieaeieaadl UO Betinsietncdiist titciaiaistnindinn deianing $17,849,298 | 61.52 
ee Seed 763,004 |..............| 28,408,297 | 60.1% 
WIPE s incn wninadonséeebeome! 5, 834, 400 CO ME Boas vce soca ened 63.8) 
RE RE 13, 948, 375 ' fA * Sea 65. 41 
Dn odncccnsnnnseneeiesnenelt: an ev 68 Sl ae 7 
ia tae i eT 5,941,588 | 69.12 
| AREER COUN Baiscocekeckcace QUA AS Bock wect 45 7.72 
WR etisctinintine thie COUN GND Baits din Bat stinithdebiis 10,012,802 | 65.51 
Ts accents wciblaiadi SRD Iivadhbantosdictecceeteschabee 11, 482, 790 60. 2 
OS nee ae SE sal eased 25, 457,266 | 53.87 
is ce occsbeanteeis ED taieischonseGhod SS Gacaeceenceed 11,029,307 | 51.35 
ager. Ta wie de ca Eeatieadaatal 69,150,642 | 36.% 
RR ncssuudeanbated i cE a sc canil 40,110,382 | 28.23 
ae otal ag Ms et gic 18,633,136 | 24.47 
DOOD. cccccccccecth: Seer a 18,690,148 | 20.47 
OPA... cacstenks dt Rb aiaacehthis ies et 2,082,079 | 18.88 
el 20,494, 400 |... ced bitte TO Re cic ce aitin 20.43 
isthe hiedn 9, 986, 400 |...........-.-- UE eins cette’ 21.65 
a cee nes 1,795,500 | 34,667,871 }......-....._. 26. 70 
TIDE acc nines’ «aiduseddekuiaebcean) aE aaseeLee 8,527,055 | 26.33 
| STR |S scene 6,820,450 | 14,074,383 }.............. 28.72 
Bi ctaiadvepotciae oso opteniincisnpminiediagilts 1 tak adel et 22.93 
dns wens onthsinibodog aaa ROU Be ccat cone 11,984,627 | 31.97 
Total......| 241,899,114 | 106,731,720 | 135,047,219 | 273,455,876 

i cep acitnciciets 134, 667, 304 }..............).-......---...| 188,408, 157 | +44. 97 
We oct ck. 633,015, 205 | Se ee eed 203,925,680 |.............. | ee. 


*On the Ist day of November. 
+ Average per cent of circulation to capital stock. 
+ Authorized capital stock on the lst day of November. 

Thus we have national banks who refuse or neglect to furnish 
a circulating medium and a National Government which taxes 
State banks of issue out of existence and refuses to provide more 
or repeal this unjust 10 per cent tax on State banks of issue or force 
her national banks to provide the necessary currency, as contem- 
plated by their creation. War is upon us, and now we are asked 
to vote bonds for borrowing $500,000,000. Borrow, Mr. Chairman, 
from where? Take the official figures of the Treasurer of the 
United States and we have only $1,720,876,659 in circulation. 
Take from the business of the country one-third of that, and our 
already overcontracted currency is contracted just that much 
more. 

According to the Treasurer’s statement, there were in the United 
States Treasury March 1, 1898, over $100,000,000 in Treasury notes 
(greenbacks), = and silver certificates, ete. It would seem that 
we have a gold reserve of $100,000,000 ostensibly to secure green- 
backs to the amount of $346,681 ,016, when really there are in cir- 
culation not exceeding $200,000,000, $82,516,830 being in the Treas- 
ury, and exceeding $64,161,186 having been destroyed by fire and 
otherwise. 

There is absolutely no just reasons, from any fair view of the 
financial standing and conditions of business, for the issuing of 
$500,000,000 or any other amount of bonds for war or other causes 
from any patriotic standpoint. Mr. Chairman, the question is, 
then, how are we to get the money toconductthis war? I answer, 
for the present, at least, by issuing $150,000,000 United States notes 
and utilizing or reissuing the certificates of the different kinds 
now in the Sremsars, as reported March 1, 1898. 

This will give $250,000,000, Rather than issue bonds, I would 
prefer $100,000,000 interest-bearing certificates. To these I object, 
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however. With $50,000,000 silver seigniorage and the $100,000,000 
from the revenue-tax portion of the bill we would have $500,000,000, 
a sufficient amount for all purposes until the meeting of 

in December next. In our sympathies for the oppressed of other 
countries nothing should be done to further burden and oppress 
the r of the United States. 

W hile it is necessary to support the Administration in execut- 
ing the laws and promptly forcing a conclusion of the war, it is 
not necessary to issue $500,000,000 of bonds. 

None of these suggestions take into consideration the free coin- 
age of silver or the benefits to flow from that financial policy. 

The limpy lame system of money of the United States promises 
no good to her people in peace or war. A system that gives a cir- 
culating medium of $1,726,376,659 and ties up in the public Treas- 
ury $670,213,649, a system which claims $346,000,000 secured by a 
gold deposit of $100,000,000 and can not show §$200,000,000 of the 
same currency in circulation, a system which gives a banking 
machinery with power to issue near $600,000,000 and only gives 
$200,000,000 of circulating medium, and a system which now de- 
mands an issue of $600,000,000 of bonds to fight a war with a 
defunct, effete monarchy, is “‘a delusion and a snare,” and ought 
to be remodeled in the interest of right, justice, patriotism, and the 
people. : 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. W. F. LOVE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. LOVE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Not having had an opportunity heretofore to 
present my views on the Cuban question, I will take advantage 
of this cccasion to briefly define my position on that as well as on 
the pending bill. I ——— in part a people who can not pos- 
sibly be benefited by this war in any respect, no matter how sig- 
nal a victory may crown our arms, nor how completely Spain 
may be vanquished in the contest, which is certain to be the re- 
sult unless foreign complications arise. The effect of the war is 
bound to be detrimental to their interest should it be protracted, 
for a paralyzation of trade and commerce will result, and perhaps 
the sacrifice of many lives. Their chief products of cotton and 
lumber will be restricted in trade and cheapened in value, while 
needed articles of consumption will appreciate and the cost of 
production increase. 

The district that I have the honor to represent borders on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the people are likely to suffer from what is 
more to be dreaded than war even, a scourge of yellow fever, 
bg it is almost impossible to prevent during the conflict with 

uba. 

1 had, therefore, for these and many other reasons, earnestly 
hoped for a peaceful and honorable solution of this question with- 
out resorting to war. 

A declaration of war, or that which is calculated to lead to war, 
carries with it the gravest responsibility ever enunciated by a leg- 
islative body, for it means the visitation of sorrow, suffering, and 
death upon our fellow-man and the entailing of enormous finan- 
cial obligations upon ourselves and our posterity, to be paia long 
after its thunders have ceased and the smoke of battle has passed 
away. In this age of Christian civilization the barbarities, cruel- 
ties, and horrors of war should be discouraged and averted if pos- 
sible without a sacrifice of national obligation and honor. 


In all civilized nations, at least, the telescope should be a more 
powerful weapon that the cannon, and knowledge more trium- 


phant than arms in the conquest of human pride and passion. 
I hope the time will come when intellect and conscience shall 
be the arbitrators of differences between nations and men. 


us that the time has not yet come. Time in her onward march, 
it is true, has defaced many of the sad and horrible recollections 
of our civil war, horrors which words were inadequate to express 
or brush portray; but still fresh in our memory are the thousands 
of our dead heroes who perished in that fearful conflict. The 
national cemeteries and the unmarked graves all over the land 
forcibly remind us of the natural sequence of war. A new gen- 
eration is now on the stage of action, whose valor has not been 
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the massing of large armies and the building of great fleets tell 
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daunted by the curse of war and whose buoyant spirits and patri- 
otic impulses prompt them to hasty action. 

But let these suggestions suffice, for words can only hint at the 
immeasurable agonies, the incalculable destruction, the infinite 
woe of mind, that are suggested by war. War, then, is only jus- 
tifiable as the last resort in favor of human rights and liberties. 
The sword can only be justified when drawn in defense of the 
oppressed or in vindication of our national honor and material 
interest. 

There have been, and no doubt will continue to be, emergencies 
when the commanding harmonies of the golden rule will require 
enforcement at the mouth of the cannon. 

Better, sir, Valley Forge and Bunker Hill, with their desperate 
sufferings, than that the rising hope of an enslaved humanity 
should have been prostituted to the support of royalty and mort- 
gaged for all time to an effete aristocracy. Better, sir, the Dec- 
laration of American Independence, declaring equal rights to all 
men, though at a fearful sacrifice of human life, that the virgin 
acres of a new continent should be the home of the free and the 
brave and the nursery of humane and republican ideas. Better, 
sir, it may be, that the Cuban patriots be made free, who for 
more than a century have been made the victims of cruelty, 
duplicity, and treachery, and who are now being starved and 
slaughtered by the thousands, even though that freedom be at 
the expense of American sacrifice. Religion and humanity alike 
demand that this unholy war, a war of starvation and extermina- 
tion, more utterly cruel and indefensible than any the world has 
ever known, shall cease. We are reliably informed that 425,000 
Cubans have died of starvation as the result of Spanish cruelty, 
and that 210,000 more must inevitably die, making an aggregate 
of 635,000 deaths of men, women, and children as the result of 
Weyler's barbarous, hellish decree. 

We are told by Senator GALLINGER and other Senators who re- 
cently visited the island that in San Cristobal one coach, used as 
a hearse, has carried to the cemetery 800 dead in twenty-six days, 
while many uncoffined dead have been disposed of in other ways; 
and in Santa Cruz del Norte, a place of 3,000 inhabitants, every 
dog and cat has been eaten and utter desolation confronts the 
place unless relief comes soon. The President’s message and the 
consular reports not only verify these statements, but add to the 
details of horror and crime. 

For four hundred years Spanish rule has been one of cruelty, 
persecution, and hostility to every sentiment of human freedom, 
common justice, and enhghtenment. 

In 1829, 1844, 1848, 1850, 1851, 1868, and againin 1895 have these 
brave Cubans endeavored to throw off the yoke of oppression and 
tyranny. 

The treasury of Spain has been literally supplied by the revenue 
extorted from Cuba and the Philippine Islands. Cuba has far 
more just and reasonable grounds than our forefathers had for 
rebellion. She has aspirations for the same liberty we enjoy, and 
deserves the sympathy and help of every true American. The 
situation of affairs in Cubais of great interest to the people of 
the United States. Weare interested in any struggle anywhere 
for freer political institutions, but necessarily, and in a speciat 
measure, In a struggle that is raging so near our shores. 

We are interested as a civilized and Christian nation in the 
speedy termination of a civil strife characterized by brutality and 
barbarous practices. We are interested in the protection of trade 
relations which have been of great advantage to both countries. 
We areinterested in the prevention of the wholesale destruction of 
property on the island, which, in making no discrimination be- 
tween enemies and neutrals, is utterly destroying American invest- 


ments that should be of great value. In all these respects the in- 
terest of the United States is second only to that of Spain. 
Mr. Chairman, we did not go into this war as a matter of choice, 


Every opportunity was given Spain to cease her barbarous oper: 
tions in Cuba, but the forbearance of the United States was util 
ized by that Govérnment to fortify itself and invent complication 
which were intended to secure delay and possibly a continuance 
indefinitely of its policy of inhumanity. 

All of our Presidents who have been confronted with this grav 
problem, viz, Grant, Hayes, Arthur, Harrison, and Clevela 
avoided intervention by force of arms, but all of them stated offi 
cially that the time would sooner or later arrive when we could 
no longer shirk the responsibility of action. Presidents Grant 
and Cleveland tendered the friendly offices of this Government as 
a mediator that peace might be secured, but the offers were re- 
jected. President McKinley, in his message 
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to Congress, ufter 
calling attention to the last effort tosecure peace, used t words: 
With this last overture in the direction of im 
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In view of these facts and of these considerations, I ask the Congress to 
authorize and empower the President to take measures to secure a f i 
final termination of hostilities betwi ent of Spain > 
people of Cuba, and to » in the ish me! sta 
ernment, capable of maintaining order i r I i- 
gations, insuring peace and tranquillity and the security « IS as 
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well as our own, and to use the military and naval forces of the United States 
as may be necessary for these purposes. 2 

The grounds for such intervention may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end tothe barbarities, blood- 
shed, starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the 
parties to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate. It is 
no answer to say this is allin another country, belonging to another nation, 
and is therefore none of our business. It is specially our duty, for it is right 
at our door, 

Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that protection 
and indemnity for life and property which no government there can or will 
afford, and to that end to terminate the conditions that deprive them of legal 

yrotection. 
, Third. The right to intervene may be justified by the very serious injury 
to the commerce, trade, and business of our a and by the wanton de- 
struction of property and devastation of the island. 

Fourth (and which is of the utmost importance). The present condition of 
affairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our peace, and entails upon this Gov- 
ernment an enormous expense. With such a conflict waged for years in an 
island so near us and with which our people have such trade and business 
relations—when the lives and liberty of our citizens are in constant danger 
and their property destroyed and themselves ruined—where our trading 
vessels are liable to seizure and are seized at our very door by war ships of 
a foreign nation, the expeditions of filibustering that we are powerless to 
prevent altogether, and the irritating questions and entanglements thus 
arising—all these and others that I eh not mention, with the resulting 
strained relations, are a constant menace to our peace, and compel us to keep 
on a semiwar footing with a nation with which we are at peace. 

The issue is now with the Congress. It is a solemn responsibility. I have 
exhausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of affairs which is 
at ourdoors. Prepared toexecuteevery obligation imposed upon me by the 
Constitution and the law, I await your action. 


Congress then, for the first time, was in possession of official 
information, through the President's message and the reports of 
our consuls, concerning affairs in Cuba. Through this official 
source was presented a picture of cruelty, starvation, and wretch- 
edness unequaled in the annals of history, which, together with 
the destruction of the Maine in the harbor of Havana, resulting 
in the death of 260 of our sailors and marines (which was either 
a hostile act, justifying a declaration of war, or is the strongest 
link in a chain of evidence that Spain was unable to control the 
island and give protection to American interests), was thought by 
Congress to afford sufficient grounds to justify and even require 
the United States to intervene and terminate speedily the disas- 
trous conflict, for which we have many historical precedents and 
were amply justified by international law, and it was thought 
that such action, being founded on the pedestal of justice, truth, 
and humanity, would be honorable and permanent. 

On this question, however, as to the extent of our interference, 
and the wisest means and best methods to pursue to accomplish 
the desired end, there was great diversity of opinion, 

{ believe that if this Government, two years, or even one year 
since, had recognized the belligerent rights of the Cubans, as de- 
manded by the minority of this House, and which I am satisfied 
would not have been a violation of international law, the Cubans 
ere this would have won their own independence. Thousands 
who have starved would have been living to-day, and the impend- 
ing war, in all probability, would have been averted. The pas- 
sage of such a resolution would bave placed this Government in 
a position of absolute neutrality, showmg to Cuba the same favor 
that we have shown Spain. 

We have not been a neutral power as between these belligerents; 
our laws have been constantly enforced in the interest of Spain. 
We have patrolled our coast and enforced our municipal regula- 
tions in the interest of Spain, and in this way the United States 
has been a quasi copartner with Spain in the conduct of this 
brutal and atrocious war, which has been permitted to go on until 
such a spectacle of distress and misery is presented that we were 
forced to obey the dictates of humanity and relieve the suffering 
reconcentrados in the most effective and speedy manner possible, 
In the midst of these environments, wishing to respect the coun- 
sels of my party and heeding the memorial of the legislature of 
my State, I joined my colleagues in voting for armed intervention 
and the freedom of Cuba. Spain has regarded this demand as a 
declaration of war, and hence the necessity of the measure that 
we are now considering. 

Now that Congress has acted and the ultimatum has been issued, 
Congress should certainly provide the revenue necessary to pros- 
ecute the war to a speedy and successful termination. No indi- 
vidual who has a proper regard for his country would hesitate to 

rovide the necessary means to retain its honor and integrity and 
Sear aloft its flag to victory; but the enthusiasm of national fer- 
vor and zeal should not carry us off our feet. We should calmly 
and deliberately consider this measure and provide only what is 
necessary to carry on the war. We should not lay any burden on 
the taxpayers that may be properly avoided. An already over- 
burdened ‘people should not have additional weights laid upon 
them unless the necessity of the hour demands it. The method, 
too, of raising the funds with which to “or the expenses of the 
war is a question of vital interest to the people and of serious dif- 
ferences among us. 

The proposition submitted is to lay a tax upon the consumption 
of the country, and supplement that tax by mortgaging the ener- 

gies of posterity. Having declared the war, we should pay its ex- 
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mses as we go. Weare not waging it for the purpose of acquir- 
ng territory or increasing an Sabecttampe to be handed jenn to 
pore, save the inspiration of patriotism and the love of human- 
ty, which alone must be our justification; therefore these obliga- 
tions should not be left to future generations, 

If we are not careful, the Government will suffer more from 
enemies and unfaithful citizens within than from foes without, 
The-shylock and speculator always take advantage of the demor- 
alization and necessities incident to war to plunder the Govern- 
ment. We should profit by observing the profligate and corrupt 
legislation during and after the civil war. 

Now let us examine the provisions of this bill, which is intended 
to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. Of the 
ninety or a hundred million dollars that is pro d to be raised 
by internal taxation, thirty-three million comes from an additional 
tax of $1 per barrel on fermented liquors; twenty-five million on 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco; thirty million from a stamp tax 
on documents, instruments, checks, proprietary medicines, etc., 
and two million from an increase in the tonnage tax on vessels in 
the foreign trade, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to borrow $100,000,- 
000 at a rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, and 
to issue therefor certificates of indebtedness to be redeemed with 
accrued interest not oe year from the date of issue. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized to borrow on the 
credit of the United States the sum of $500,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and to issue therefor, at not less than 
par, 10-203 per cent bonds of the United States, redeemable in 
coin. —— it will be seen that this bill provides for at least $690,- 
000,000. 

The extra session of eager in 1861, convened to raise revenue 
to carry on the war, provided for a loan of only $250,000,000. 

It was only by omitting the most important features of the old 
internal-revenue tax law, and by explaining away the existence of 
the cash balance of $218,000,000, in round numbers—$218,000,000, 
as shown by the official report of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
being on hand—that it was possible for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to show any apparent necessity for issuing bonds now. 
And then they pr ed to state that the expenses of the war 
would be about $25,000,000 per month over the ordi expenses 
of the Government. They ask authority, therefore, to borrow the 
entire amount necessary to conduct the war for twenty months. 
If the money is borrowed in advance and kept on hand at an an- 
nual expense of $15,000,000 a year for interest, then what is the 
necessity for raising any additional money by taxation? Either 
we do not need to borrow or we do not need to raise taxes. 

If the bond issue is believed to be necessary, why not borrow 
enough for three months’ war or six months’ war? The Ways and 
Means Committee do not know that this war will last twenty 
months. If it does not last twenty months, we do not need this 
much money, and yet it is known that preparations are being 
made to floatthis entireloan. From the glorious victories achieved 
by the American forces upon land and sea in the combats in which 
they have been engaged in the past, the American cae ge have 
reason to hope and expect that this war will not twenty 
months nor ten months. Then why not borrow this money, if 
borrow it we must, from month to month as we need it? It would 
save the American — many millions of dollars in interest, and 
the Government would not suffer for the lack of funds. The only 
eee affected would be those who hope to secure these 

nds. 

Mr. Chairman, the internal-revenue feature of this bill is sim- 
ilar in its nature, so far as it goes, to the law of 1862, passed when 
the country’was divided and the United States, compared with 
what it is now, was poor. The business of the country was par- 
alyzed, except in those lines built _up by the war, People were 
notoriously afraid of the banks, and the banks were afraid of the 
people. It would be absolutely impossible to make anything like 
an accurate comparison of the condition of business then with 
the condition of business now. 

The only thing certain is that a tax which yee anythin 
then will produce very much more now. And yet the Ways an 
Means Committee calculate that the adhesive-stamp tax wiil pro- 
duce less now than it did then. The total collections made under 
the war-revenue laws, now repealed, were $1,286,474,008.54. The 
heaviest collection was in 1866, when $253,754,120.49 was received 
from the taxes on articles not here taxed. As high as 82 per cent 
of the entire revenue collections was received from articles that 
are not included in this bill. The taxes on whisky and tobacco 
only amounted to 18 per cent of the internal-revenue collections. 
Last on the taxes on whisky and tobacco amounted to $146,- 
688,574. 

If the taxes on other articles increased in the same proportion as 
those on whisky and tobacco, which are lower than they were 
then, the tax upon all of the articles taxed then which are not 
now taxed would amount to $650,000,000. The articles that are 
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embraced in this bill paid, under the old bill, about 25 per cent of 
the total amount collected. While it is impossible to calculate it 
exactly, yet the provisions of this bill ought to raise about $160,- 
000,000 per year. It is practically certain that it will, at least, 
raise much more than is calculated by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 7 

The act of 1862 included many articles not found in the present 
bill, and it is more in these sins of omission than in the sins of 
commission that the unfairness of the present bill is apparent. 
In the law of 1862 the greatest amount of revenue was received 
upon manufactures and products, parrots 3 in 1866 to $127,280,- 
608.66. The manufacturers are protected by the present high 
tariff, and it would be but right that they should bear a portion of 
the burden imposed by the war. And yet they escape scot free. 
Another feature of the old tariff that is not found in this is the in- 
come tax, from which in 1866 $73,434,709.12 was realized and 
during its existence $347,000,000 was collected. This affects only 
those who have more than a comfortable living and would oppress 
no poor man. It would derive revenue from property worth bil- 
lions of dollars now almost exempt from taxation. 

While it is true that recently a divided Supreme Court has pro- 
nounced such a law unconstitutional, yet we all know that the 
decision was rendered by a bare majority of the court, and that 
one of the majority even changed his opinion between the argu- 
ment and reargument of the case. Besides, we all know that 
this decision was a reversal of all former decisions, setting aside 
a settled policy of more than one hundred years. A noted politi- 
cal economist, discussing an income tax, said: 

This is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches men exactly accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

The ad valorem tax is the same whether an enterprise languishes 
or prospers; the income tax is large when profits are large and 
ceases when profits cease. Chief Justice Fuller in delivering the 
opinion of the court intimated that an income tax came in prop- 
erly as a war necessity. Then why not provide for an income tax 
to aid in the payment of the bonds if they must be issued? I do 
not believe that we could raise funds for immediate use in this 
way, but as an amendment to the bond issue it is certainly with- 
out well-founded opposition, for should the court decide it un- 
constitutional, even as a war tax, it would not interfere with the 
validity and collection of the bonds. 

Another item under the old bill, een by its absence in 
the present one, is a tax upon yachts, billiard tables, and family 
plate. Poor men do not own yachts, billiard tables, or family 
plate, and consequently they must be left out of this bill. Another 
item in the old law that is not in this bill is upon the slaughtering 
of cattle, hogs, and sheep, except for the man’s own use. The 
slaughtering of cattle, hogs, and sheep is controlled absolutely by 
a trust, and therefore must not be taxed. 

Another important item in the old law that is not in this bill is 
a tax of 14 per cent on gross receipts on railroads, steamboats, and 
ferryboats, a tax which would raise, based upon the business of 
last year, about $25,000,000. These are all controlled by t cor- 
porations, and while they are more directly and largely benefited 
through the expenditures made for war purposes than any other 
a on earth, they must not be tax~*. 

The worst of these omissions is that . the tax upon the receipts 
of railroad companies. During the past ten years the price of 
every product has fallen, while the railroad rates have remained 
stationary. 

They will receive directly from the Government immense sums 
for ae of troops and munitions of war, and yet there 
is not a'line in this entire bill providing for their contributing a 
single dollar toward the extraordinary revenues required by the 
condition through which these corporations will prosper. 

The old law had what is not found in this bill, a tax upon bank 
om Banks have already put up the rates of interest and cur- 
tailed accommodations, and will profit largely by the war; but 
bank capital must not now be taxed, because this would place the 
burdens of the Government upon those who are able to bear them 
and not upon the le who are already overburdened. 

As will be observed on the twenty-eighth page of this bill, banks 
and bank circulation and national-bank notes are excepted ex- 
plicitly from the provisions of the bill. 

Another item left out of this bill that was in the old law is a five- 
dollartaxupon passports. The poor man takes no European trips; 
= S this = affects only those who are able to pay it, it must 
no imposed. 

There is another class of men who are not affected by this bill. 
I refer tothe stock jobbers and the dealers in futures. ey were 
not named in terms by the law of 1862 because few, if any, were 
in existence then. The stock and grain jobbing business, as car- 
ried on in the United States, was unknown to mankind and would 
not have been tolerated in any civilized country before the war. 
The United States is the only country now that allows an unre- 
stricted freedom in their gambling operations, Our civil courts 
refuse to recognize their contracts because those contracts are 
contrary to public policy, but our legislative bodies allow them 


free and unrestricted license. They came into being during the 
dark days of the war; they fed upon the vitals of the nation while 
it was imperiled; they depreciated the greenback by cornering the 
gold; they starved the wives and children of the men in the field 

y putting up the prices of the bread of life; they fattened upon 
misery and grew rich by robbing the masses of their hard-earned 
pittances. 

A tax upon the transactions of these men would in no wise affect 
the prices of commodities, and it would realize many million 
dollars for the Government. They have already profited millions 
of dollars by the war; and, if it is continued, will reap a golden 
harvest. And yet, as greatly benefited as these men have been 
and will continue to be, they are not asked to contribute a single 
dollar toward the expenditures of the Government. 

The grain speculators and the bond speculators and the stock 
speculators are only mentioned, even inferentially, in one section 
of the bill. That is the section which proposes to give them an 
opportunity to make a few million dollars out of the extremities of 
the Government by floating a $500,000,000 loan. The bi!l takes 
nothing from them, but gives them an opportunity to make mil- 
lions of dollars. It is true thatit is supposed to bea popular loan, 
It will be remembered that one banking firm, by itself and its 
agents, secured the bulk of the lastpopularloan. The ‘‘ popular” 
feature of it is left entirely to the discretion of the Administra- 
tion. Under the terms of the bill it would be a very easy matter 
to allow favored brokers to secure the entire loan as has been done 
before. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, by an examination of the table that I will 
print as part of my remarks, it will be seen that under the inter- 
nal-revenue act of 1862, which was not repealed until 1872, there 
was collected from manufactures and products $416,471,905.46, 
and from bank deposits and capital during the same period $18,- 

77,594.30. In 1866, the collections from these two sources alone, 
not included in this bill, amounted to $129,704,318.60. We must 
remember, however, that in 1866 the total taxable wealth of the 
country was, less than $40,000,000,000 and about one-fourth of 
that was in the Southern States and was not included, while now 
the taxable wealth amounts to more than $80,000,000,000, and com- 
mercial transact.ons have nearly trebled. Therefore we could 
safely multiply the above figures by 2}, which would give us from 
a manufacturers and a bank-deposit tax. on the same basis of cal- 
culation and the same per cent of taxation that prevailed in 1866, 
an annual revenue of $324,260,796.50. 

Add to this a tax of 14 per cent on the gross receipts of rail- 
roads, as was the law in 1866, which, based upon the business of 
last year, would be $25,000,000, making $349,260,796.50. This, to- 
gether with the estimated revenue proposed by the tax provisions 
of this act, would give an annual revenue of $439, 260,796.50 to the 
Government for war purposes, which should be sufficient. But, 
Mr. Chairman, if the House will not add the additional levies on 
the industries that have been mentioned, that were includedin the 
old law but have been favored in this bill, then by all means let 
us exhaust at least all other available means before resorting to 
the issuance of bonds. There is in the Treasury over $42,600,000 
of silver bullion, resulting from the purchase of silver under the 
Sherman Act. Why not use it? It belongs to the Government 
and will not increase in value by remaining in the Treasury. 

The gentleman from Illinois [| Mr. Hopkins] stated that it would 
take two years, running the mints continuously, to coin the silver 
bullion on hand, so as to secure the amount of the so-called seign- 
iorage, and then went on to show what the Government has lost 
by the depreciation of this bullion. Now, every Representative 
here knows that the amount of the seigniorage is easy to ascer- 
tain. It is the difference between the coinage value of the silver 
in the Treasury and the cost of the same. I will submit a state- 
ment from the office of the Director of the Mint which shows there 
was in the Treasury on April 1, 1898— 


Nt ca ail i o.  ocnnbhndieanenqens ween 109, 864, 545. 41 
Of the coinage value of........................ ai in $142, 047, 088. 89 
This silver cost the Government .....................-.:....-... 99, 349, 752. 77 

Leaving the coinage value of the seigniorage............. 42, 697, 336. 12 


We can issue silver certificates to the amount of this seignior- 
age, which, being an amount certain, can be coined by our mints in 
the next six months. Silver dollars and silver certificates are not 
redeemable in gold, therefore the coinage of that bullion would 
not be a strain on the gold reserve, and would swell the available 
cash balance (not including the gold reserve) to $161,500,000. To 
that add the $100,000,000. at least, of revenue to be supplied by this 


bill, and you have the total sum of $261,500,000 available for the 
first year’s expenditure of this war, which, if not sufficient, could 
be supplemented by the issuance of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 of 
United States Treasury notes, or greenbacks, with perfect safety 
as to the parity of every dollar. 

This should not be an expensive war, unless other nations be 


come involved. We do not propose to invade Spain. The war is 
bound te be confined principally to the high seas and will not be 
so expensive as a large land force. 
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The United States expended the first year of the civil war, which 
was the greatest war of modern times, only $474,761,819. Then 
why the necessity now of imposing this enormous interest-bearing 
debt of $600,000,000 on our constituents and our posterity? Mr. 
Chairman, the American people are patriotic; they are long-suf- 
fering: but they will not consent to pay interest for money not 
needed and for riches to exempt a man from taxation. Witha 
just sense of my responsibility to my constituents and tomy coun- 
try, I shall cast my vote against this bill. [Applause.] 


Table showing receipts from income tax from 1862 to 1872. 


From salaries 











, From corpo- From per ,of United | 
Year ee ee po en States officers! Grand total 
— rations. sonal income. |~” “Srp: : . 
and em- 
pl yy ees. i 
—_———___————_——_ — —_—_—_—_ oe 
Sees $455, 741.26 $696,181.71 | $2,741, 858.25 
DR bd deceatewe woke 14, 799, 513. 83 33 | 20, 204, 731.74 
aaa 20, 400, 671. 69 82, 050, O17. 44 
Rea 60, 547, 882. 43 | 93,434,709. 12 
IO sins deie ics i 57, 049, 640. 67 66, 014, 429. 34 
1868 ....... 2 GOT 600. 78 41, 455, 598. 36 
ia oid ia ai 25, 025, 0838. 86 | 34, 791, 855. 84 
TE Atbsiccethidin nitipooants 27,115, 046.11 | | 87,775, 873.62 
te : 14, 434 , 943. 39 | : 5| 19, 162,650.75 
WE tk tk eidad 5, 725, G11. 25 8, 416, (85. 87 | 204, 564. 65 14, 436, 861. 78 
NR ite ets 1,017,517. 14 3, 927 , 252. 76 117, 541. 72 5, 062, 311. 62 
Total ......| 68,250,504.61 | 264,190,563.70 | 13,389,504.09 | 847,220, 897.86 


Lowing the collection of internal revenue under repealed laws. 


Table si 








1363. 1864. 1865. 
| 
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Manufactures and products..- $73, 318, 450. 












































$16, 24, 989.24 | $36,222, 716. 67 37 
Gross receipts. ................--- 32 9, 853, 377. 12 
it itn antomask Sdighid moatnedaws ‘ 231. 58 4, 062, 243. 54 
Special tax eertiniailly chtdtilintliy pene dheeurind as | 7 a, 8. O4 9, 806, 914. 25 
I ed oti nneiineenetinaate i 2, 741, 858. 25 20, 294, 731. 74 82, 050, G17. 44 
a | 56, 502. 61 311, 161. 02 | 506, 751. 85 
ia a alae manent naieibein aie nip meentwti one eka 39, 951. 32 
Article in Section A..........-.. 365, 630. 93 78. 43 | 780, 266. 53 
3ank deposits and capital....... rive ‘ int 723. 52 } 2, 947, 209. 03 
Adhesive stamps-.............-. 4,140,175.29 | 5,804,945.14 | 11,162,302.14 
Miscellaneous ................--- 719, 218.53 55 73 | 80, 220, 207. 40 
: i ———————————————— 
1866. } 1867. 1868. 
on einai oa i wl 

Manufactures and products -__..| $127,230, 608.66 | $91,531,331.31 | $61,649, 902. 56 
Gross receipts...................| 11,262,420.82 | 7,262,420.8 6, 280, 069. 34 
a ee ce anawningill 4, 002, 282.91 | 3, 999, 360. 31 4, 595, 909. 04 
CRIT CONE ons aduseocnecu sce 14, 144, 418, 05 13, 627, 903.25 | 11,889,549. 09 
Income ........-.<-- I aaalaca 72, 982, 189.03 | 66,014, 420.34 | 41, 455, 598.96 
RM ee 924, 823. 97 , 222,744.96 | 1,518, 387.64 
OS SEPT 246, 154. 88 636,570.19 | 1,305, 023.60 
Articles in Section A............} 1,603,122.73 | 2,116,674. 37 1, 134, 389. 98 
Zank deposits and capital --....} 2, 473, 709. 94 1, 832, 263. 7 1, 838, 075. 67 
Adhesive stamps a ae ' 15, 044,373.18 | 16,004,718.00 | 14, 852, 252.02 

fiscellaneous ................... | 8, 750,087.32 354, 689.90 | 34, 310.37 

1869. 1870. 1871. 

- —— —— —— } —_—_—— — ee 
Manufactures and products... a 83, 845, 362. 95 $3, 017,027.70 | $3,631,516. 00 
Gross receipts...................| 6, 300, 998. 82 6, 894, 799. 99 2, 800, 563. 44 
SN ce eke nl, conic cecibecuaancadel 8, 206, 839. 03 8, 837, 394. 97 3, 649, 642. 08 
CN I ai éinisdeaddnabsinaahibing i 9, 940,917.02 | 11,020, 787.78 5, 002, 452. 85 
andl | 84,791,855.84 | 87,775,873.62 | 19, 162,650.75 
a oe eee | 1, 244, 887.01 1, 672, 582. 93 1, 430, 087.24 
PR os cle diiinmnwcines | 1, 189, 756. 22 1, 419, 242. 52 1, 074, 979. 79 
Articles in Section A.-....... cove) 893, 653. 46 907, 442. 09 376, 960. 45 
sank deposits and capital ...... 2,179, 489.12 | 8,004,663. 67 8, 621, 450. 61 
Adhesive stamps................ | 16, 420, 710. 01 | 16, 544, 043.06 15, 342, 739. 46 
Miscellaneous ..................- | 20, 453.00 | 22, 756. 00 8, 205. 00 


War Tariff. 
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SPEECH 
or 
HOW. T..X¥,-FiITSZPATRIGC“, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: In the short time allowed me I shall be unable 
to discuss al! the features of this bill as fully as I would like to do, 
but I will at least be given an opportunity to say that I am unal- 
terably opposed to it and shall vote against it. 
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I know that many gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, and 
some few on this side, Iam sorry to say, elevate- their noses ex- 
ceedingly high and denounce as un-American and unpatriotic an 
resistance of this bill, I know they contend vehemently that the 
emergency is such that we can not delay, and this is the excuse 
for railroading this bill through under * +p own spur,” without 
stopping to consider that in the name of liberty and humanity 
they are forging another link in the chain which, if not broken 
soon, even now, will at no distant day bind the American people 
hand and foot and leave them, body and breeches, in the hands of 
their millionaire, bondhciding, nontaxpaying, aristocratic, mon- 
eyed masters. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered that at the extra ses- 
sion of this Congress, more than one year ago, the Democrats of 
this House were clamorous for action on the Senate resolution, 
known as the Morgan resolution, declaring in favor of the bellig- 
erent rights of the Cuban patriots, but the resolution was pigeon- 
holed and never allowed to see the light of day after it was re- 
ported to this House, although it had passed the Senate by an 
overwhelming majority. 

During this session, after months had passed covered by the 
period of adjournment, the Democrats again urged consideration 
of the Cuban question, not only once, but again and again, but to 
no avail. The dillydallying, shilly-shallying policy was still per- 


| severed in, and finally, as a crowning diplomatic stroke, or some 


other kind of a stroke, the Maine, with its gallant crew of blue- 
jacketed American sailors and seamen, was sent to Havana Har- 
bor. The world knows the rest and stands shccked and appalled, 
dumfounded, paralyzed, at the fiendish, brutal, indescribably 
villainous murder of those brave boys. 

Notwithstanding American blood was up, still the Administra- 
tion took time, and an American court was appointed to investi- 
gate the cause. Itdid investigate, and found, in substance, that at 
night, while our brothers and defenders slept beneath the waving 
Stars and Stripes, which had been flung to the breezes in a so- 
called friendly port, some villain’s hand had exploded asubmarine 
mine and one of the proudest ships of the United States Navy 
was, in the twinkling of an eye and without a moment's warning, 
blown to atoms and 266 of the flower of the marines were given 
as food for sharks or their dismembered, torn, and lacerated 
bodies left to rot in the mud of Havana Harbor, as a sacrifice to 
Spanish treachery and villainy. The heart turns sick at the 
thought, and every true, liberty-loving American, North, South, 
East, and West, without regard to party or past party affiliations, 
and, I believe I may add, without regard to race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude, intuitively cry out in favor of uphold- 
—— honor of the country and the flag. 

ut, sir, a Spanish court was organized and it reported in sub- 
stance that the finding of our court was not true; that the destruc- 
tion of the Maine was due to the criminal negligence of our own 
officers and crew. In other words, that they had blown up the ship 
and killed themselves, thus heaping insult on injury and wrong 
on wrong. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with this kind of an insult following on 
the heels of such a wrong, of course the American blood is up. 
Then here is the story, vouched for, of Cuban suffering for lib- 
erty’s sake; of wives torn from husband’s arms; of young girls, 
scarce in their teens, ruthlessly dragged from a mother’s embrace, 
and while the Pa gpere are butchered by brutes, the daughter, the 
beautiful childish maiden, is driven as a slave to the fiendish em- 
braces of the Spanish soldiery and officers. 

Finally, sir, when the country would bear such conduct under 
our very noses, almost within sight of our shores, no longer, the 
President sent hismessage, which was so disappointing to the coun- 
try and the world that Congress felt compelled to take the matterin 
its own hands, and I believe our action in that respect meets tho 
approval of the country. 

do not care to discuss the circumstances under which that 
remarkable document was brought forth and the influences 
brought to bear on the President to prevent him from recom- 
mending the independence and freedom of Cuba and the Cuban 
patriots; but the country has, through the press, had attention 
called to the fact that there are outstanding certain bonds, known 
as Spanish-Cuban bonds, amounting to about $400,000,000; that 
the holders of these bonds do not want Cuba free and are willing 
and anxious for peace at any price, rather than run the risk of 
loss to themselves; that shortly before the message was sent to 
Congress, one John J. McCook, Senator Exxins, President Mc- 
Kinley, the Spanish minister, Senator Hanna, and probably others, 
were engaged formulating a plan by which Cuba would be re- 
quired to purchase her freedom, 

I say I do not care to discuss these questions now; but the fact 
remains that such an attempt was made, and had not Congress 
come to the frontit probably would have succeeded, and this Gov- 
ernment made responsible for the debt. 


But this scheme having been interrupted for the present at least, 
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now comes another p 1, for these cormorants and blood- 
suckers are herein force, ging on and hovering about the Capi- 
tol like a nightmare. Tacked onto this bill is a proposition to 
issue $500,000,000 in coin bonds, which, according to the gold- 
standard construction, means nothing more nor Yess than gold 
bonds. and then providing for a loan of $100,000,000, or $600,000,- 
000 all told; and this is being asked in the name of patriotism, and 
gentlemen stand on this floor flushed with indignation that any- 
body should think for an instant of voting against this bill, un- 
mindful of the fact that, in the name of liberty, ae themselves 
are by this act enslaving their own people, even the people at 
whose hands they hold a seat in this Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not claimed that this war with Spain 
can cost over $25,000,000 a month, even according to the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. DiIncLEy}, who so urgently insisted a year 
ago that the Dingley bill, if passed, would bring an overflow of 
revenue to the Treasury, and now in his r ton this bill equaily | 
as urgently argues that it is empty, in order to be able to give the | 
emergency reason for the passage of this outrageous bond and | 
loan provision. Now, I am not willing to accept his figures this 
time, as he was mistaken a year ago oris mistaken now. I donot 
propose to be governed in my vote by his opinions. 

Why, the late war, the war between the States; the greatest of 
modern wars, a war by land and sea, only cost for the year end- 
ing June 20, 1862, a little over $39,000,000 per month. This war 
will be principally at sea and not near so expensive as war on 
land and sea. In addition to this there is no reason why this war 
should be prolonged with a country like Spain. Why, it is not | 
bigger than the State of Texas, and has not as much population 
as New England. 

Take the strings off of our naval officers and fleets, arm and 
feed Gomez and his bands of Cuban patriots. Tell the Spaniards 
to get off of this continent, off this hemisphere, and to go without 
standing on the order of their going, but to go, and go quickly, or 
that, remembering the Maine, we may fly into an uncontrollable 
rage and destroy them. Do this, and, in my judgment, this war 
will end within sixty days. 

They have murdered our people. We have declared the truth 
by our court. They have given us the lic. We must hit them in 
the head with an ax if they do not get out of our reach. 

True, itis not a war of revenge, but a war for humanity and 
liberty; but still there is not, there will not be, there ought not to 
be, an American soldier or sailor who does not remember the 
Maine. 

Since the time when silver was demonetized and one-half of the 

p e's money was struck down, assassinated, stabbed in the 
tod . there has not been a more vicious piece of legislation pro- 
osed than this, or a more stupendous fraud aes and but | 
for the thrilling events of the past few weeks it would not dare to 
show its horrid head here now. 

It is a wolf in sheep's clothing; it is the bitter, rotten spot in | 
the plum, and if Ican not be permitted to cut it out I can not 
eat the fruit. It is the same old story of tacking an outrage 
on a meritorious bill, and then, by proclaiming the virtues of the 
good, secure the adoption of the bad. I can not and will not) 
agree to this. 

The reports from the Treasury Department show that the entire | 
available resources of the Treasury are, in round numbers, $261,- | 
000,000, based on actual cash in the Tr and in the hands of | 
its officers. Then, taking the whole amount of liabilities, we find 
that on the most liberal calculation there are outstanding de- 
mands of $185,000,000 in round numbers, leaving in actual cash 
more than $75,000,000 cash in the Treas’ to meet expenditures. | 
Add to this $38,000,000 in the hands of disbursing officers, and we | 
have at least $113,000,000 of available money to meet the expenses | 
of the war. It appears there is about $13,000,000 of silver coin in | 
the Treasury, part of which is claimed to be uncurrent by reason | 
of its being worn. Why not recoin it? 

The silver is all right and need not be lost because itisold. Add | 
to this $33,000,000 heretofore held to redeem notes of national | 
banks that have surrendered their circulation and which is now 
by law declared to be available for the payment of any demands | 
against the Government; then take the $14,000,000 of the Pacific 
railroad fund, and to this add $42,600,000 of silver bullion in the | 
Treasury, called seigniorage, and coin it into money, and then the 
$100,000,000 to be raised in revenue by this bill, and it will appear 
that the bond issue proposed is not only useless, but is an out- 
rageous, needless burden, the infliction of which amounts almost, | 
if not quite, to a crime. 

When I have urged the passage of private pension bills for the 
relief of the old, disabled, but worthy soldiers, or when I have | 
asked for money to improve rivers, I have been met with this cry 
of “‘War, war,” and ‘*No money in the Treasury.” And while 
these old soldiers are denied justice here, in the name of liberty 
you propose to enslave them and their children by this kind of an 
iniquity. I can not and will not support it. 
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Bonds or Treasury Notes? 





“A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN LAMB, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to mect war expenditures. 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is much to be regretted that this bill can not 
be discussed for several days in the House. Various interests all 
over this land are affected by this measure. The parties inter- 
ested, and from whom these excise taxes are to be wrung, can not 
have an opportunity to examine the provisions of this bill and to 
instruct their Representatives on this floor as to their wishes in 
the premises. In my own district there are several interests seri- 
ously affected, and I have no opportunity even to offer an amend- 
ment, because only the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth sec- 
tions are being discussed at all, 

In the name of justice and fair dealing I protest against such 
action, and will proceed to show the partisan character and dan- 


| gerous features of this revenue bill that has been presented in 
| such haste and is being rushed through under whip and spur. It 


is distasteful to me to refer to the partisan manner in which this 
bill has been framed, for in this hour of public danger all political 
differences should be, for the time being, laid aside and the gen- 


| eral good considered with dignified calmness under a deep sense 


of the weighty responsibility resting upon us. With a unanimity 
unequaled in the history of this Government, we stood together 
and voted $50,000,000 to be placed in the hands of the Executive 
at a time when it was hoped by many on both sides of this Cham- 
ber that a bold front, showing that we would be ready for any 
emergency, night prevent the war that has come to test our cour- 
age and devotion to duty, while it will furnish an object lesson to 
this generation—dim and imperfect it may be, and we trust will 


| be—of the fearful horrors and unspeakable sufferings that at- 


tended the conflict of thirty years ago. 

Again we laid aside our ‘party prejudices on this side of the 
Chamber, and, with almost unanimous voice, voted for your 
Cuban resolutions, after urging and insisting that you recognize 
the full independence of those brave patriots, who have showed 


| that they deserve their independence as fully as our fathers did in 


1776. After this surrender of our cherished views for the sake of 
concord and unity, not surrendering the conviction, however, that 
a timely recognition of Cuban belligerency, urged by us on every 


| suitable occasion during the last session and this, would have pre- 


vented this war; after showing a spirit of compromise that will 
commend itself to the country, we are met with assurances, direct 
and indirect, that the conflict will be waged through Republican 
agencies and under a Republican Administration, and are offered 
a revenue bill framed entirely by a Republican committee, while 
every amendment offered by this side looking to the relief of ce: 
stituencies who will bear unequal burdens is voted down bya 
confident and unyielding majority. 

It is no answer to this complaint that other tax bills have been 
laid by the party majorities of the committees, that the McKinley 
and Wilson bills were so framed by the majority, and then the 
minority members called in for conference. This is an extraor- 
dinary measure, created by a great emergency. It was proposed 
to double the taxes on many articles and borrow money on the 


credit of the United States. Two tremendous propositions are 
involved—an excise tax, far-reaching and burdensome, affecting 
the poorer classes chiefly; and a bond issue, unnecessary, danger- 
ous, and binding the generations to follow us. As unequal and 
burdensome as are the taxes proposed to be raised under th 
ther than burden 


bill, our people would cheerfully bear them, ra 
future generations, had the great trusts and corporaticns been 
compelled to bear their just share. Why should not the manu- 
facturers, many of whom will reap immense benefits from the wat 
expenditures, and the railroads, that are already being helped by 
increased demand for transportation, bear their just proportion 
of this burden? 
Again, why not coin the seigniorage which now lies idle in the 
asury? This would add $42,000,000 to the volume of money 
I have listened with amazement to the arguments attempted to 
be made against this fair and equitable measure. At various 
times during past years $13,000,000 of this silver has been coined. 


+ 


Is there a man here of good common sense who will contend that 
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the coinage of this silver will injure or ruin our financial system? 
Every dollar of it will be as good as every other dollar, and will 
add but 56 cents per capita to the circulating medium. We 
can not reach the income tax in time for this emergency, very 
likely, but we will do this in the not distant future. As sure as 
God reigns, justice will prevail in the end, and the wealth of this 
land will be compelled to pay its just proportion of taxes in 
return for the benefits it enjoys and the favors it receives. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Is there necessity for an issue of bonds? The statement of the 
Treasurer shows a balance of $226,000,000 to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment. Deduct the gold reserve and the $50,000,000 voted afew 
days ago and we have remaining $76,000,000, in round numbers. 
This bill proposes to raise $100,000,000, which can be supplemented 
by a further tax on the manufacturers and railroads, or else bya 
limited issue of Treasury notes, receivable for all dues and de- 
mands; thus providing a fund of over $300,000,000 that will be 
ample to end this war if we are to fight Spain alone. 

We claim that there can be no necessity for this bond issue, and 
it is further apparent that it is suggested and urged in the interest 
of the gold standard. While they are to be coin bonds, we know 
that the Secretaries of the Treasury have interpreted coin to mean 
gold, and that the advocates of this measure are fully and entirely 
committed to the gold standard, and that every utterance of the 
present Secretary commits him to the course of action inaugurated 
by Mr. Foster and carried out by Mr. Carlisle. <A liberty-loving 
patriot of any party can but look with horror.upon a schemesuch 
as this, fraught with untold hardship and suffering to the present 
generation and ending with industrial slavery for the next. 

We look upon war as an evil to be deplored and a measure of 
last resort, for we know that war is hell. Many of us on both 
sides of this Chamber have seen and experienced its horrors. I 
have hoped and prayed that it might be averted, and sitting here 
listening to the speeches and hearing the remarks that helped to 
fan its flames, the carnage and destruction on a hundred battle- 
fields came before my mind’s eye as plain as the transactions of 
yesterday. I saw Cold Harbor, and Gaines Mill, and Malvern 
Hill, and Second Manassas, and Fredericksburg, and counted over 
again acres of dead men, as we count the stalks of corn in a field. 
I could hear again the shouts of victory as men like demons 
rushed over the fallen bodies of the dead and dying and poured 
the deadly fire into the ranks of the retreating foe. 

In imagination I saw again those fields after night had thrown 
its mantle over them, and heard the groans of the dying and the 

viteous call for water from lips that would never again imprint a 

cies upon the cheek of loved ones or look upon the faces that 
were dearer than the life that was fast ebbing from their hearts. 
With these feelings, I hoped against hope for some turn in the 
tide of events that would bring a fair and honorable settlement. 
Ani yet there are conditions precedent to and following wars 
that are as bad as war itself. Look at Egypt to-day, burdened 
under taxes that exhaust its people and bind them with chains 
worse by far than chattel slavery. 

Those people would welcome war could it but bring relief from 
their taskmasters. The Armenians, dying by thousands at the 
hands of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk,” appeal in vain to the Christian 
nations of Europe. A condition made possible by the cold, com- 
mercial spirit of the age is causing more distress than asharp and 
effective and decisive war would. War clears the political at- 
mosphere and often leads to a higher plane of civilization. Out 
of the evil of war, through divine providence, gocd has come to 
mankind. This truism is written upon the pages of history, sa- 
cred and secular. When conditions become so unbearable that 
war is preferable to them, then war is justifiable. 

Wars do not burst suddenly upon the world since it has become 
impossible for ambitious tyrants to wage war for conquest solely. 
Our Revolutionary war was evolved out of a growing spirit of in- 
dependence, and justified by a long course of injustice and wrong 
that was summed up masterfully in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, There were conservative men then who counseled sub- 
mission and peace, claiming that the results of war would not 
warrant the sacrifices of life and property involved. Se with our 
war between the States. We ordinary men can see meanings in 
that struggle to-day which the greatest statesman could not pene- 
trate at the beginning. That war had tocome. The necessity for 
it was written in the history of the Republic and in the Constitu- 
tion that failed to settle certain points of controversy. It wasseen 
in the first importations of Africanslaves. It was hurried by mad- 
men on both sides, but had to come in order that two questions, 
difficult of settlement and impossible through ordinary channels, 
might be put behind us forever by the arbitrament of the sword. 
And now while men are complaining that war has come and are 
visiting this condemnation upon this Congress and many of its 
individual members, they appear to forget that the inevitable logic 
of events has been bringing this struggle on for years. 

They all appear to forget the declarations of the platforms of 
all parties made in solemn convention time and again; appear to 
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—e of the messages of the late President, as well as of Presi. 
en 


and the inhuman warfare carried on there. Many of them havo 


— ay to read the speeches made in this and the other 
end o 


barbarities pe 
hopeless, starving condition of defenseless women and helpless 
children. Leaving out the Maine disaster, easily traceable to the 


cKinley, calling attention to the fearful conditions in Cuba 


the Capitol describing in forceful language the inhuman 
trated in the Island of Cuba, and the wretched, 


carelessness or connivance of Spain, we can find ample justifica- 


tion for stopping this outrage upon civilization and humanity. 


The calm ju ent of the country and the verdict of posterity 
will approve the action of the President and of Congress. Those 
who find fault and criticise, if placed in our positions, would have 
done as we have. But whether ill advised or not, the war is upon 
us, and soon the issue will be joined upon the high seas by one or 
the other of our navies. The burning question for the present, 
and one fraught with momentous consequences to posterity is, 
Shall we issue bonds? 

Having shown that this is not necessary and that we had better 
bear heavier burdens now than lay tribute upon future genera- 
tions, let us assume, for the sake of argument, that more money 
will be needed than the heaviest burdens of taxation will furnish. 
Is there not a better way than selling bonds?» What has been the 
experience of this and other nations? What insured final victory 
to the Federal armies in 1865? The United States noninterest- 
bearing Treasury note. The first $60,000,000 of these notes were 
receivable for all dues and demands, and were as good as gold all 
during that war, even with the continual risk of final victory for 
the seceding States. The history of the issue of those notes is well 
known to every intelligent person in the country. The part 
played by the money power in having the exception clauses put 
on those notes, thus creating a demand for gold and depreciating 
the greenback, is also well known. 

I have heard it charged on this floor that no war has been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted save with borrowed money negotiated through 
the sale of bonds. Now, we can show that no war of importance 
has ever been waged except with paper money. The greenback 
enabled the Federal Government to wage a suc war, and 
by stimulating business laid the foundation for the immense for- 
tunes now held in the East and North. The war could not have 
been carried on by the sale of coin bonds, nor can this war, if it 
should assume large proportions, be so carried on, It is true that 
very few bonds were sold abroad during the war; and it-is a fact, 
too often overlooked, that the entire debt, or nearly so, was paid 
for in paper money. 

The turning of a noninterest-bearing Treasury note into bonds, 
and then passing laws to pay the interest in coin, and interpreting 
coin to mean gold, supplementing this with the creation of the 
national banking system, and then striking down silver, constitutes 
one of the greatest outrages upon the rights of freemen the world 
has ever known, and has, without doubt, brought more distress 
and suffering to this country than did the war, with all its hor- 
rors and losses. The philosophical historian of the future will so 
declare, and hold up to the execration of mankind the authors of 
such unwise and wicked legislation. Let us inquire, in good con- 
science, what is behind these bonds you propose to issue? 

Only the faith and credit of the Government.’ What will be 
behind the same amount of Treasury notes? The same faith and 
credit of the Government. Then why not issue the latter and 
save the interest? Let Wall street and the 3,000 national banks of 
issue answer this question, and it will be in keepin with the wail 
that went up from the money power when they ught Con- 
gress to put the exception clauses on the greenback and secured 
the same. They said, ‘‘ Why, these notes will be as good as gold 
and silver and there will be no demand for coin.” Upon the 
— of the issue of paper as receivable for all dues and 

emands, allow me to quote you the highest authority in this 
country, and then refer you to England and her experience along 
the same line. In June, 1818, Mr. Jefferson wrote as follows: 

And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far as its wants require 
and the limit of its circulation will admit. Those limits are understood to 
extend with us at present to aa a greater sum than would be neces- 
sary forany war. But this, the only resource which the Government could 
command with certainty, the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, 
corruptly alienated to swindlers and shavers, under the cover of Setwaks 
banks. y, too, as an additional evil, thatthe d ble funds of individuals 
to this great amount have thus been withdrawn from improvement and use- 
ful ae employed in the useless, usurious, and demoralizing 


practices of ire and their accomplices. In the war of 1755 our 
State availed itself of this fund b 


¢ a pe money bottomed on a 
specific tax for its redemption, and to insure its credi an interest 
of 5 percent. Within a very short time not a bill of e m was to be 


found in circulation. It was locked uni the chests of executors, guardians, 
widows, farmers, etc. We then issued bills bottomed on a redeeming tax 
but bearing no interest. These were readily received, and never depreciated 
a single farthing.—Jefferson’s Works, volume 6, 140. 

The question will be asked, and ought to be at, What is to be the 
course if loans can not be obtained? There is but one—‘Carthago delenda 
est.’ Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nation to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which the 
can rely for loans; it is the only recourse which can never fail them, and it 
an abundant one for every necessary purpose. ury bills, bottomed on 
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quantum of medium at its salutary level. Let the continue, if they 
please, but let them discount for cash alone, or for Treasury notes—Volume 
6, page 199. 


In 1887, in the United States Senate, John ©. Calhoun said of 
Government paper in general and of North Carolina currency: 

I now undertake to affirm positively, and without the least fear that I can 
be answered, what heretofore I have but su , that a paper issued b 
Government, with a simple promise to receive in all dues, leaving its credit- 
ors to take it or gold and silver, at their option, would, tothe extent to which 
it would circulate, form a perfect d not be 


paper circulation, which coul 
abused by the Government, would be as steady and uniform in value as the 


metals themselves. I shall not go into the discussion now, but on a suitable 
occasion I shall be able to make good every word I have uttered. * * * 

We are told there is no instance of a government paper that did not depre- 
ciate. In reply I affirm that there is none, assuming the form that I propose, 
that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receivable in the dues of a gov- 
ernment had anything like a fair trial it has succeeded. 

It may throw some light on this subject to state that North Carolina —_ 
after the Revolution, issued a la amount of — which was receivable in 
dues to her. It was also made a legal tender. but which, of course, was not 
made obligatory after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. A large 
amount, say between four and five hundred thousand dollars, remained 
in circulation after that period,and continued to circulate for more than 
twenty years at par with gold and silver during the whole time, with no 
other advantage than being received in the revenues of the State, which was 
much less than $100,000 per annum.— Money of Nations, page 64. 

We might fill pages from the highest authorities bearing upon 
this question, the most momentous by far—not excepting war— 
that now confronts our people, but time will not permit. It has 
been claimed on this floor that we are but following the example 
of England in issuing these bonds, and on Saturday, the 28th, the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKtns] used these 
words: 

We will demonstrate our phate je cope with any of the great nations of 
the world. How can we do this? e can best do it by maintaining our un- 
sullied credit. We can do it as England did during the most heroic and glo- 
rious period of her history, in her struggle on land and sea with the first 
Bonaparte, when at one time she had the nations of Europe combined 
against her. We can do it as all the great nations of the world have done in 
crises like this. Issue bonds and pledge the credit of the Government for 
their future payment. 

Now I challenge this whole statement and declare that noth- 
ing is easier to show than that England succeeded in the Napole- 
onic wars by doing just what we propose to do—by issuing paper 
money. The history of that period is full of interest and sugges- 
tion to us at thistime. The younger Pitt saw that destruction 
awaited the arms of the allied forces unless the sinews of war 
were provided. It has been said that the suggestion came as an 
inspiration to him under the following circumstances: He was 
traveling in Switzerland and observed in a cemetery a handsome 
monument with the inscription on it, ‘‘To the borrower.” 

His curiosity was aroused, and he inquired the history of the 
individual there entombed. He was told that the man was one of 
the largest operators in that country, and enjoyed an unlimited 
credit; that he had never been known to fail to meet an obliga- 
tion. Upon his death his creditors were astonished to learn that 
his estate was insolvent, and that he could not pay 25 cents on the 
dollar; that he had borrowed from A to pay B, and that he might 
easily have kept it up, save that he lacked immortality. His cred- 
itors, impressed with his wonderful ability, contributed a purse 
and erected the monument to his memory. Pitt, moralizing, ex- 
claimed, “‘ My country lives always. Upon this suggestion—ruin- 
ous it may be to an individual—I will frame a financial policy 
that will conquer Napoleon.” 

Whatever may be said of the ruinous policy of the Peel bill, 
that returned England to specie payments and the legislation that 
struck down silver, thus destroying her farming interests and 
vringing untold misery to Ireland, it is a well-known fact that 
England never before or since ro a greater degree of pros- 
perity than while she was fighting Napoleon with the paper money 
that he declared at St. Helena had sent him there. Had Pitt, in 
1797, issued bonds and soid them in England or in the markets 
of the world, a French army would have landed on her soil 
and marched to London. He established an inconvertible paper 
money, and thus waged the war against France with double viru- 
lence. This continued, with two short intervals, until 1815, when 
Waterloo was fought and won. During that entire war the whole 
continent was — with English manufactured articles by 
means of neutral flags. 

Doubleday, who can not be charged with leaning to paper 
money, on page 154 of his Financial History of England, says: 

As fast as the depreciating paper sent the precious metals out of the coun- 
try, the state of the exchanges, always in favor of England on the balance of 
trade, sent them back again. 

With this history before our eyes, and the lively remembrance of 
what the paper money of our own country accomplished—discred- 
ited as it was by the stupendous folly of allowing the exception 
clauses—will we commit the unpardonable sin of issuing coin 
bonds to meet the expenses of war? With $847,000,000 now out- 
standing, shall we add $600,000,000 more, and mortgage posterity 
for long years to come? 
these bonds are purchased by our own people, as is suggested, 
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will not the circulating medium, now ridiculously and ruinously 
Jow, be reduced to the extent of this purchase? Do you reply that 
these bonds will furnish additional banking privileges and that 
the banks will be required to issue = to their full amounts and 
thus supply a volume of currency? This is just what we expect 
you to say, and against this whole banking system we make an 
earnest and vigorous protest. Let this Government issue its own 
bills, and let banking be done on private account. The end of tho 
contention that we shall wage with persistent energy and untir- 
ing zeal will land us at this goal, whatever the trials and sacri- 
fices through which we pass before reaching the same. 

If it be said that the Government must go out of the banking 
business, we reply that the banks must go out of the governing 
business. Let the Government issue the money. Money is a 
creature of law. Gold and silver are not money without the 
stamp of the Government. You may coin all the gold and silver 
in the world, and it will not give $6 per capita to the inhabitants. 
You must re this with issues of legal tender by the Gov- 
ernment, or else delegate this high function of Government— 
lodged by the Constitution with Congress—to the banks and per- 
mit them to contract or expand the currency as their interests or 
safety demand. 

It is very unfortunate indeed that the very beginning of this war 
enables the dominant party here to press successfully, so far as 
this Chamber is concerned, a measure fraught with so much dan- 
ger, that they could not have carried through in times of peace, 
though desired by the Administration and urged by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The war can not last long, without contin- 
gencies scarcely possible, and this amount is entirely toc large for 
war purposes. It has been suggested that it will be used to retire 
the greenbacks, and thus fasten the gold standard upon our peo- 
ple. When the greenbacks are retired, the next move will be 
made against the silver dollars. When these are made redeem- 
able in gold, the decline and fall of the Republic begins. 

We have declared to the world that we will maintain human 
liberty on the Western Hemisphere, and are marshaling forces on 
land and sea to strike a blow for the rights of man and the uplift- 
ing of humanity. Let us not, I pray you, in devising ways and 
means for this end, sow seeds of dissension among our own people 
and inaugurate a scheme that will go far toward producing indus- 
trial slavery. Assure as night follows day, as sure as each seed 
produces fruit after its kind, this unwise and ill-advised measure 
will bring accumulated evils to future generations and consign its 


authorsand promoters to the execrationsof mankind. [Applause. ] 





The Income Tax—Its Relations to Political Economy, to the 
Constitution, and to the Supreme Court Decision. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. FLEMING, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10109) to provide ways and 


means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. FLEMING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The feature of the pending measure to which 
I wish more particularly to direct my remarks is the amendment 
providing for an income tax. 

The at law by which all lesser laws in a free government are 
to be squared is the law of justice and equality. From Aristotle, 
who declared that ‘“‘the only stable principle of government is 
equality according to proportion and for everyone to enjoy his 
own,” down to Jefferson, who declared it to be a self-evident truth 
‘that all men are created equal,” this conception of the true social 
relations has never lost its hold on the minds and hearts of men. 
To-day it dominates the advanced thought of the world. 

At this moment a great nation is gatheringits strength tostrike 
a deathblow to the inequalities, the injustice, and the tyranny prac- 


ticed for generations upon a downtrodden people at our very 
shores. Justice calls for retribution and humanity calls for help. 
No threats or obstacles will deter us. As well might you try to 


check the resistless current of the Gulf Stream by throwing a dam 
of sand from Florida to Cuba as to seek longer by the arts of di- 
plomacy to balk the high purpose of the American people to give 
the blessings of freedom to the heroic patriots of that ill-fated 


island. And if in striking the shackles from Cuba we can with 
the same blow administer deserved punishment to Spain, it can 
not be claimed that we have greatly sinned against Him who saith, 
“Vengeance is mine.” If in the law of nations which has grown 
up so largely out of precedents established by European mon- 

ies, we can find no warrant for our course of action, then 
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nothing more timely or appropriate could be done than for our 
puissant Republic to write a new chapter in international law and 
dedicate it to the cause of humanity throughout the world. 

But in seeking the political enfranchisement of Cuba, we need 
not shut our eyes to economic conditions at home, nor depart from 
the line of our true interests in framing this measure to raise 
revenue for the war. 

METHODS OF TAXATION. 

There is no governmental function in the exercise of which it is 
more needful to observe the rule of justice and equality, — 
to proportion, than the function of levying taxes. Unlimit 
power to tax is power to build up, to pull down, to create, to de- 
stroy. Viewed from the standpoint of the tax taker there are two 
radically different methods of getting taxes fromthe people. One 
method is to proceed by indirection and so levy the tax that those 
who actually pay it do not exactly know how or when they pay 


it or what precise sum they pay. : 
The other method is to come openly to the citizen, inform him 
what his share of the burden is, and exact payment. The first 


method is naturally preferred by the governing power where from 
the structure of the social fabric there is a basis of hostility be- 
tween that governing power and the people. There is a certain 
facility and convenience attending the operation of asystem which 
reaches the pocket unawares. But when the people fully realize 
that this supposed advantage becomes the fruitful source of pub- 
lic extravagance, which in turn speedily begets public corrup- 
tion, they will conclude that it would be better for the citizen and 
better for the nation to have less ease and indirection in payment 
and more economy and honesty in expenditure. 

Whatever may be the expedients to which the despot may have 
to resort, yet in a free republic, where the people choose and own 
the government, the more open and immediate the tax contribu- 
tion the more rational the system of taxation. Every citizen 
should not only bear his due share of the public burden, but he 
should know that he is bearing it and should feel it, and sensibly 
appreciate an increase or decrease of weight. He should recog- 
nize the fact that the Government renders him a service, and 
that he owes a return service to the Government. Least of all 
should he shirk his just obligation, and thus make heavier the 
burden of some other citizen. 

As the masses become better educated to their rights and as 
they discover the disguised forms under which the inequalities 
of taxation are foisted upon them and perpetuated to their disad- 
vantage, they will demantl a change. That demand will grow 
louder and louder the longer justice is denied. Already and in 
comparatively recent years great progress has been made in most 
civilized countries toward more equitable and scientific methods 
of taxation based on the higher social ethics. 

INCOME TAX. 

There is no perfect system, but if a hundred representative 
thinkers of to-day on governmental and economic subjects were 
asked what kind of a tax most-nearly approaches perfection, it is 
no rash statement to affirm that the consensus of opinion would 
be overwhelmingly in favor of a properly adjusted income tax. 
Especially would this consensus be strong if we should eliminate 
those who agree with Mr. George in his novel theory of a single 
tax on land, which, after all, is not intended so much as a means 
of — revenue as a means for a more even distribution of 
wealth, 

TAXES ON PROPERTY AND ON CONSUMPTION. 


Let us examine the subject briefly. All taxes may for general 
purposes be divided into two classes—taxes based on possession 
of property and taxes based on consumption of commodities. The 
former tax falls immediately on the possessor or owner; the latter 
usually falls on the consumer in the form of the additional price 
of the commodity. An-increaseof the tax ona pieceof land tends 
to lower its market value, because the net gains from it will be 
less. An increase of the tax on a box of cigars tends to raise its 
market value, because the final purchaser seeks no money gains 
from it, but a gratification inseparable from the use or consump- 
tion of the cigars. In this regard there is no difference between 
an import duty, such as we have in our tariff system, and an excise 

" duty, such as we have in our internal-revenue system. 

But in another respect there is a vast differenee. between these 
duties. The full.amount of the internal tax taken out of the 
pockets of the consumers goes into the Government Treasury, but 
the tariff tax yields to the Government Treasury only such sums 
as are paid upon articles actually imported, while the domestic 
manufacturers or producers of the same class of articles put into 
their own pockets the increased prices they are enabled to char, 
consumers by reason of that tariff tax. An excisetax goes wholly 
to the Government; an import tax goes partly to the Government 
and partly to protected classes. 

it is manifest that any system of taxation based wholly on con- 
sumption, embracing, as it may, both import duties and excise 
duties, is lacking in the elements of justice and equality. Under 
such a system wealth necessarily escapes its due proportion of the 
burden of supporting the government from which it receives pro- 
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tection and on which it depends for opportunity to increase its 
gains. On this i poi 

speech before the Senate in 1871, in 
income tax, made the following explicit deliverance: 


oO 
int the _ John Sherman, in a 
ition to the repeal of the 


If you leave yoursystem of taxation to rest solely upon consumption, with. 


out ony tax upon property or income, you do make an unequal and unjust 
sys > 


It should be observed further that a tax on property as such, 


while generally equitable, may sometimes involve serious inequal- 
ities. Assessed valuation does not ere vary in accordance with 
net profits. Besides, under a system o 

many persons of large earning capacity, but who make no accu. 
mulations, would escape altogether. 


mere property taxation, 


hy should a doctor, law. 
er, railroad president, lecturer, opera “a, or Congressman, 
aving an income of $5,000 per annum, which represents a cayi- 


talization of $100,000 at 5 per cent, pay no tax on his gains, while 
the property owner must pay taxes on his property, which taxes 
must generally come out of the gains of the pr ? 

purpose at present is not so much to contrast the income tax with 
the property tax as with the tax on consumption, that being the 
only kind of a tax now levied in the United States. 


But our 


THE CORRECT RULE. 
Adam Smith, the father of modern political economy, enun- 


ciated the correct principle when he wrote: 


The subjects of ore state ht to contribute toward the support of 
as ible in proportion to their respective abil- 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy 


When a citizen pays taxes according to his income, from what- 


ever source it may be derived, he is giving support to his govern- 
ment and receiving protection from it ina manner more nearly 
approaching perfection than under any other plan yet devised. if 
his gains increase, his tax increases,and well it may, because he is 
better able to pay it. If his gains decrease, so does his tax, and 
fortunately for him, because he is less able to pay it. 


NO UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION. 


The income tax should be laid upon rents, profits, and wages— 


in fact, upon all gains, without regard to the source from whence 
they come, if within the constitutional limits of the taxing power. 
Neither the landlord, nor the merchant, nor the professional man, 
nor the laboring man has any right to ask the Government to be- 
stow its benefits upon him at the exclusive cost of others. Some 
minimum amount to cover reasonable average necessities should 


be exempted, but the excess of gains above t minimum ought 


to contribute its share. A large exemption is justly open to the 


charge of class legislation. True American manhood does not ask 
for it nor desire it. It is asource of gratification that the pending 
amendment reduces the limit from $4,000, as provided in the law 
her thonld diem witht 

Yor should we look with favor upon a pro ive graduated 
income tax, which raises the rate with vctesslieg eempeliah of in- 
come. Such a provision is no part of a just system of taxation. 
It must rather rest its excuse on a different plea altogether, 
namely, the questionable policy of checking the individual accu- 
mulation of wealth and leveling down the fortunes of the rich by 
statutory enactments—a subject not now under consideration. 
There wouid seem to be, on principle, no stronger reason for rais- 
ing the rate of the income tax as the income increases than for 
raising the rate of the property tax as the property value in- 
creases. 

The fear of the rich that the power to levy an income tax, if 
confirmed and secured to Congress, would be used to confiscate 
their fortunes is not well grounded. Among a free and educated 

eople like ours the sense of justice is strong. Besides, our daily 
oe shows that wealth is abundantly able to take care of itself 
at the ballot or elsewhere in this country. 

If the rich would voluntarily assume their share of public bur- 
dens, they would accomplish much toward counterac certain 
vicious tendencies of theday. Such a course, in the long reach of 
events, would be far wiser than seeking by legislative or judicial 
mg to shift those burdens upon shoulders already weighted 

own. 

RATE VARIED WITHOUT DISTURBING PRICES. 

It is well worthy of note that a tax on incomes has this striking 
advantage over a tax on commodities that are bought and sold, 
namely, its rate can be raised or lowered to meet exigencies of 
revenue without appreciably disturbing prices. Change ever so 
little the rate of your tariff or excise tax, and immediately there 
is a fluttering of prices in the market, business is upset, and spec- 
ulation becomes rife, with its attendant evils. Buta change in 
the tax rate on incomes could produce no such result. The pulse 
of commercial life would beat on with normal stroke. 

LOW COST OF COLLECTION. 

Again, the low cost of collecting an income tax in connection 
with our present excise system must commend it to our favorable 
consideration. According to the a official authority the 
cost of collecting the income tax in 1866 was less than 2 per cent, 
being lower than the cost of collecting any tax then existing except 
that on banks, which was paid directly at the Treasury 
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PECULIAR CONDITIONS MAKE INCOME TAX DESIRADLE. 
There are in the United States conditions now existing, and 


soon to be intensified, which make a —_ adjusted income 
tax peculiarly desirable. We find ourselves at present struggling 
under a iff law carrying a higher average rate of duties than 
any law ever before enac No better proof could be given that 
even the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
DINGLEY] recognizes that his law of 1897 has about reached the 
limit of endurance than the fact that he has brought in the pend- 
ing bill to raise the war revenue entirely from internal taxes, in- 
stead of increasing or extending tariff taxes. It would certainly 
have been wiser and more patriotic to make, foreigners pay (7) 
these extra millions than to take them out of the pockets of our 
own people. Clearly some insuperable obstacle stood in his way. 

The fact is, our manufactures are fast outgrowing our home 
markets, and are beginning to feel the burden that has been long 
resting on our agricultural exportingindustries. Natural expan- 
sion must be repressed unless our markets can be extended. Our 
tariff rates put around us a wall more or less high, which stands 
as a barrier against foreign trade, for in its last analysis a tax on 
imports is atax on exports. Lighter tariff burdens in the United 
States will be a commercial necessity in the not distant future. 
Even if the rates remain the same, our revenues must relatively 
decrease, because importations must relatively decrease as our 
home manufacturers supply more and more completely our home 
markets. 

But whether this tariff law be right or wrong, good or bad, we 
can only hope for gradual changes. Such vast special interests 
have grown up under it that moderate tariff duties will, no doubt, 
continue for generations. In this situation,it is incumbent upon 
us to devise some additional meansof raising revenue. No better 
companion tax for a moderate tariff could bedevised than a fairly 
adjustedincome tax. The tariff rates could remain stationary at 
reasonable figures, thus insuring as far as practicable stability of 
prices, while the income rate could be varied to meet a deficiency 
or a surplus without materially disturbing prices. Every varia- 
tion would measure the willingness or unwillingness of the well- 
to-do people of the country to bearadditional burdens of taxation, 
and thus we would bé insured a strict scrutiny and wise economy 
in public expenditures. 

APPROVED BY EXPERIENCE. 

An income tax is not a mere dream of the abstractionist and 
moralist. It has been tried. It was first established in England 
in 1798, but was repealed in 1816. After a suspension of twenty- 
six years, during which time it received thorough economic dis- 
cussion, it was reenacted in 1842, and, with slight variations of 
form, has remained to this day one of the mainstays of the British 
exchequer. This form of tax exists also in British India, in 
France, in Germany, in Russia, in Austria, in Norway, in Swe- 
den, in Switzerland, in ae in Spain—in fact, in almost every 
nation of the civilized world. 

So that whether we test it by reason or by experience we find 
that the income tax properly adjusted is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach yet made to an ideal tax. 

Now, from this established conclusion as a vantage ground, let 
us turn our eyes in another direction. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

In 1787 a notable convention met at Philadelphia to frame a 
constitution for the new Republic in America. Its members were 
reputed to be men of learning, genes and wisdom. They 
framed a Constitution and it was duly adopted by the States. For 
generations their work received encomiums from great intellects 
at home and abroad. Gladstone said it was the finest product of 
the human mind ever struck off at a given time. When we ex- 
amine it, we find that it dealt largely with general principles, 
which subsequent legislative and judicial wisdom might ap fy to 
all possible emergencies as they arose. Too much particularity 
would have prevented adaptability, and would thus have been 
fatal to expansion and growth. 

NATIONAL UNIFICATION. 

As time went on the States became more and more welded into 
one great nation, though always preserving their identity and 
authority within the limits prescribed by the fundamental law. 
There was a severe strain between the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, but gradually the consolidation went on until, after the 
smoke of a great conflict had cleared away, there stood before the 
world a unified nation of subordinate States instead of a federa- 
tion of sovereignties liable at any time to break to pieces by its 
own inherent weakness. Many forces worked together to this 
end. One great impetus had been given to the movement for 
national unification when Virginia ceded to the United States, in 
1784, her great western territory beyond the Ohio, thus sinking 
herself in the common good. 

Greater than any other one man’s contribution to the cause, 
=~ ney Lincoln and Grant, was the contribution made 
by Webster in his immortal reply to Hayne. In this matchless 
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specimen of forensic eloquence, the greatest achievement of the 
human mind in that field of exertion, he molded and voiced and 
intensified the Union sentiment in the hearts of the people, and 
for years afterwards, as youthful orators declaimed its finest pas- 
sages in almost every schoolhouse of the land, he continued to 
plead, and not in vain, with his countrymen for “liberty and 
union now and forever, one andinseparable.”” It was the triumph 
of that sentiment which made possible al! subsequent ‘‘ saviors” 
of the Union. 


COURSE OF SUPREME COURT 

But over and beyond mere individuals there was a power stead- 
ily and firmly helping to mold our national development, and that 
was the Supreme Court established by the Constitution. This 
court based its decisions on broad principles of right and justice, 
of law and order, profiting by the past, guarding well the pres- 
ent, and ever watchful of the future. Gradually doubt gave way 
to certainty, mistrust to confidence, and weakness was turned 
into strength. Always holding in delicate balance every ques- 
tion involving a conflict of authority between the States and the 
nation, this highest of human legal tribunals sought toclothe the 
central Government with all possible powers of execution where 
authority to legislate on the subject-matter was granted to Con- 
gress or was not specifically forbidden. Such was the national 
spirit of the court that it finally decided, and correctly decided, on 
general principles of law as applicable to a sovereign power that the 
central Government had the authority to make its paper promise 
to pay a full legal tender, leaving the danger of the excessive ex- 
ercise of this authority to be guarded against by the patriotism 
| and good sense of the people as expressed through their repre- 
sentatives. 

Such was the situation up to 1895, when, for the first time in its 
history, the court declared unconstitutional an income tax levied 
by Congress and held that any tax based on incomes wasa ‘“‘ direct” 
tax in the meaning of the Constitution, and therefore could not be 
levied at all unless it were apportioned among the States accord- 
ing to a prescribed census or enumeration, which, since the aboli- 
tion of slavery, means practically according to population. 

EFFECT OF THE RECENT DECISION. 
Of course the decision of the court does not impair or question 
the abstract power—that is to say, the authority—of Congress to 
levy a tax on incomes, but it attaches to the exercise of that author- 
ity the condition that such tax, when levied, shall be apportioned 
among the States according to population. Now, it is manifest 
that if the exercise of a legislative power is made dependent upon 
a condition impossible of practical fulfillment, then the power itself 
is destroyed. That is precisely what has occurred. It is utterly 
impracticable for the National Government to levy a tax and ap- 
portion it among the States according to population. This will 
plainly appear from an examination of the facts. 
| It is admitted that under the terms of the Constitution, as 
| always construed, a tax on land is a ‘“‘direct” tax. Ifa taxon 

incomes from whatever source derived is a ‘‘ direct” tax, as the 

court now construes the Constitution, then it must follow that a 
| tax on personalty would also be a “‘direct” tax and included in 
| the prohibition against levying such a tax except when appor- 
tioned by population. In other words, no tax based on property, 
whether real or personal, can be levied by Congress except under 
that rule of apportionment. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE RULE. 

Let us now inquire how this rule will work. The first direct 
land tax was levied in 1798, and was so obnoxious that it became 
the immediate cause of the Fries rebellion in P: i 

Passing by the land taxes of 1814, 1815, 1816, 


The 
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i, from which 


comparatively little was collected, and even that under loud pro- 
tests, let us take up the land-tax act of 1861, levying $20,000,000, 
apportioned among the States on the basis of population, but to 


be collected out of their land values. So great was the difficulty 
of providing proper machinery for the equitable assessment of 
land values in each State and so great was the injustice of the tax 
felt to be that most of the States that paid the tax at all simpl 
assumed their respective quotas, dispensed with Federal interven- 
tion, and raised the money as they saw fit, by borrowing or by 
some juster system of taxation. Again, so strong was t! 
viction among the people of the inequality and injustic 
land tax of 1861 that in 1891 Congress passed an act refundi1 
money, and the Judiciary Committee 

the bill March 7, 1890, said: 

The collection of the tax, so far as 
suspended, and a feeling of injustice in 
Government has become widespread 
tion under the provision of the Con 
required to collect it, and bears unt 
the States according to population, wi 

BUT LET Us APPEAL URES. 

The quota of the $20,000,000 under the act of 1961 a 
to Massachusetts was $824,581; that to Io 
cording to the census of 1860, the land va! 
were $475,413,165; of Iowa, $149,433,423 
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These figures make the tax rate in Massachusetts about seven- 
teen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, and that in Iowa about thirt 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent. So that if this tax had been col- 
lected as originally levied, a hundred dollars’ worth of land in 
lowa would have paid nearly twice the tax that a hundred dollars’ 
worth of land in Massachusetts would have paid, 

Making a similar comparison between Rhode Island and Mis- 
souri, we find that the ratein Rhode Island would have been about 
fourteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, while that in Missouri 
would have been about forty-nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent, or 
three and a half times greater. And this, too, although the 
owners of this land in each State were citizens of the same great 
National Government. 

At that time it was supposed that this defect was limited to a 
land tax, and that Congress still had the power to reach wealth 
by means of an income tax, including rents from land. Therefore 
no great danger was apprehended in the way of Congress being 
shorn of its ultimate power. 

TESTED BY INCOME TAX OF 1866. 

But results even more striking are obtained when we use as a 
basis of comparison the income tax of 1866, under which over 
$60,000,000 were collected. That tax was levied equitably on all 
incomes in all parts of the country under the power then con- 
ceded to Congress, but if it had been levied according to popula- 
tion, as the Supreme Court now says it must be done in the future, 
some unbearable inequalities would have resulted. 

The rate was 5 per cent on excess of $600. up to $5,000, and 10 
per cent on all excess of $5,000, making the average rate (reject- 
ing fractions), say, 8 per cent. The $60,000,000, divided out ac- 
cording to the population of the whole country in 1860, which was 
in round numbers 31,000,000, gives about $1.94 per head. 

New York State had a population of 3,880,375, making the part 
that would have been apportioned to it about $7,500,000. But the 
amount actually yielded by this income tax from New York State 
was $18,282,251.56. So that if this tax had been levied on the 
basis of population, as the Supreme Court now says it must be, 
the rate in lew York would have been about 3} per cent instead 
of the average of 8 per cent. 

Making a similar calculation for Iowa, we find that its rate 
would have been about 22.9 per cent, or about seven times that of 
New York. 

Comparing in a similar manner Massachusetts and Minnesota, 
we find the rate for the former would have been about 2.8 per cent 
and for the latter about 32.9 per cent, which, being translated into 
plainer language, means that a man’s income in Minnesota would 
have been taxed about eleven times as much as the same amount 
of income in Massachusetts, although the citizens of both these 
States receive the same protection from the National Government. 

In the face of these facts there is no need for further argument 
on this point. Any man with the smallest capacity for practical 
affairs can see at a glance that it is utterly impracticable for Con- 
gress to raise money by a direct tax on land or personalty or on 
incomes in the manner required by the decision of thecourt, Con- 
gress has been stripped of all effectual power to place a tax on 
wealth, and it is limited in raising revenue to — taxes on 
consumption. This result has been just as e sctuathy accom- 
plished as if the Supreme Court had written into the body of the 
Constitution these words: 

No tax shall be laid that is based on wealth or property or on the gains 
therefrom, but all taxes must be based on consumption. 

When Gladstone and other great statesmen passed their enco- 
miums upon our Constitution, this remarkable decision, exposing 
its hidden and unsuspected defects, had not been rendered. 

Senator Sherman, in the speech already referred to, opposing the 
repeal of the income tax in 1871, made light of the pretense that 
an income tax was contrary to the Constitution, and said: 

It is the only tax levied by the United States that falls upon property or 
office or brains that yield property. and in this respect is distinguished from 


other taxes levied by the d States, all of which are upon consumption, 
the consumption of the rich and the poor, the old and the young. 


DEPLORABLE CONSEQUENCES OF DECISION. 

Thus we are brought face to face with the solemn truth that, 
under the Constitution as now construed, this great nation has no 
power to collect a dollar of revenue by a tax based on the wealth or 
property of the country, but must raise, by a tax based on the con- 
sumption of commodities by the people, every dollar required to 
meet its vast and ever increasing expenditures for internal im- 
provements, the postal service, the civil list, the Army, the Navy, 
the pensions, etc., aggregating, in 1898, over five hundred millions 
annually. Under no civilized government in the world does 
wealth enjoy such exemption from taxation as under the United 
States Government. No monarchy of Europe is so despotic in its 
discrimination between consumption andriches. The most multi- 
millionaire in the land, aside from what he may consume in com- 
mon with many others in the form of food, clothing, and shelter, 
does not contribute a cent to the United States Treasury. Since 
corporations as such do not require food or clothing or even shel- 


ter, in the sense that human bein require them, it is evident that 
corporations are the chief beneficiaries of our present system, 
The nation has grown in all other attributes of sovereignty, but 
has lost its once-admitted power of taxation. 

And to think that our boasted Constitution stands in the way 
of every effort to correct this — wrong! Shades of the 
fathers, how we have mispraised your work! This imposing edi- 
fice, which we thought you had reared so grandly and wisely, we 
now find to be deplorably weak at a vital point! The temple 
which you reared to freedom and liberty and equality has become 
a place of refuge to which the rich may flee to escape their just 
share of public burdens! 

, REVIEW OF THE DECISION. 

Having now obtained some adequate conception of the situa- 
tion in which the country is placed by this decision of the Su- 
preme Court, let us examine briefly the basis and surroundings of 
that decision. 

No member of this high tribunal who has a proper appreciation 
of the relations he sustains to the people will claim that the court 
or its decisions are above respectful criticism. The tirades we 
hear against those who presume to criticise the court come much 
more frequently from politicians and others interested in having 
that decision sustained than from disinterested —— One of 
the ablest members of the court has recently said: ; 

It isa mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court is either honored or 
helped by being spoken of as ree criticism. Onthe contrary, the life and 
character of its justices should be the ee of constant watchfulness by 
all, and its judgments subject to the freest criticism. 

Critical discussion is one thing; blind abuse is another thing. 
Pointing out errors of judgment is quite different from impugn- 
in — 

The question at issue mainly turns on the meaning of the single 
word “ direct” as used in that provision of the Constitution which 
says: ‘“‘ No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
aie eae to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 

taken,” which proportion since the abolition of slavery means 
substantially according to population. 

In 1794 Congress laid a uniform tax on carriages wherever used, 
without reference to population. It was claimed that the law 
was unconstitutional because the tax was not apportioned among 
the States according to the census or enumeration. This claim 
was undoubtedly correct if the tax on carriages was a “direct” 
tax in the meaning of the Constitution. A case was made, and the 
Supreme Court in 1796 decided without a dissenting opinion that 
the law was not unconstitutional; that the tax on carriages was 
not a ‘‘direct” tax as intended by the Constitution; and Justice 
Chase expressed the view that “ the direct taxes oa by the 
Constitution are only two, to wit, a capitation or poll tax simply, 
without regard to property, profession, or any other circumstance, 
and a tax on land.” (Hylton case, 3 Dallas, 175.) The principle 
of this declaration, which was practically contemporaneous with 
the making of the Constitution, was reaiirened th more or less 
directness in 1868 (7 Wall., 433), in 1869 (8 Wall., 583), in 1874 
(23 Wall., 331), and in 1880 (102 U. S., 586). 

In the last-named case the court, by unanimous vote, finally de- 
clared, after elaborate argument and careful consideration of pre- 
vious cases: 


Our conclusions are that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, and taxes 


on real estate. 

Thus in five successive cases, extending over ao years, 
the court had held consistently to the principle first announced. 
If any legal question can be closed by judicial decision, it would 
seem that this question ought to have been closed. Moreover, 
every American text writer accepted this construction as the true 
meaning of the Constitution, and it was so taught in every law 
school of the land. 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

Again, the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment were in entire harmony with the judicial branch. 

In 1798 a capitation tax was levied on slaves and a direct tax on 
land. In 1813, 1815, and 1816 direct taxes to small amounts were 
levied and apportioned. A direct tax on land was levied again in 
1861. In none of these laws was any attempt made to have tho 
direct taxes apply to anything but land, except that in the years 
1813, 1815, and 1816 the slaves were along with the land 
instead of being taxed 50 cents each as in 1798. This negative 
action furnishes strong proof that Congress believed that in lay- 
ing direct taxes acoortiis to the census they were confined to 
polls and land. 

But positive evidence in this respect is abundant. In 1861 Con- 
press levied a tax on incomes, including rents from land, and laid 

t at a given rate per cent as other excise taxes were laid, and not 
according to population, as a ‘‘ direct” tax would have been laid. 
Other laws on the same subject were passed in 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866 (March and July), 1867, and 1870, either providing for 
such levy or amending laws that did provide for it. 
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So that the principle of the income tax was intrenched behind 
not only five decisions of the Supreme Court, but also behind nine 
statutes of Congress signed by Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, or 
Grant, presumably under the advice of their Attorneys-General. 
Thus all three departments of the Government were to all pppear- 
ances irrevocably committed and united in the support of the 
power of Congress to levy a tax on incomes as an excise duty. 

To make certainty more certain the Supreme Court had in 
numerous cases laid down this wise rule for its guidance: 

Contemporary interpretation of the Constitution, practiced and acquiesced 
in for years, conclusively fixes its construction. 

HOW THE CHANGE OCCURRED. 

But another tax on incomes was levied in 1894, and in the mean- 
time wealth, especially corporate wealth, had waned in patriotism 
and waxed in power. It was no longer willing to bear its just 
share of governmental expenses, and with great ability, marvel- 
ous ingenuity, and supreme audacity it undertook to convince the 
highest court of the nation that it ought to reverse a decision it 
had upheld for a century. The battle raged anew with hair- 
splitting distinctions around that little word “direct,” although 
its legal meaning had been definitely fixed and accepted for a cen- 
tury. The first assault was only partially successful, a bench of 
eight judges on evenly divided. In a few weeks a second as- 
sault was made. The justice formerly absent was then present 
and sustained the law, but, strange to relate, one justice who had 
sustained the law at the former hearing had changed his views, 
and the law fell by a vote of 5 to 4. 

How great the issues that sometimes turn on slender majorities! 
The bill to repeal the income-tax law passed the Senate Januar 
26, 1871, by a vote of 26 to 25. The motion to take up this repeal- 
ing bill failed in the House by a vote of 105 to 104 on February 9, 
1871, though subsequently the conference report in favor of repeal 
was adopted March 3, 1871, without a roll call. Thus three times 
did the fortunes of the income-tax law turn on a bare majority 
of 1. 

It is not too much to say that in both decisions of the income- 
tax case those printed opinions which uphold the constitutionality 
of the law are considered by the profession at large as stronger 
expositions of the true principles involved than the printed opin- 
ions in fayor of the contrary doctrine. 

Besides, broad-minded men can not but think that in passin 
upon such an issue the justices should not have relied so muc 
on verbal niceties and technical legalisms, but should have fol- 
lowed the example of their illustrious predecessors when facing 
similar issues, by basing their decision more firmly on long éstab- 
lished precedents and on broad P ape cove of constitutional con- 
struction, keeping also in mind the tremendous political and eco- 
nomic results, 

THE REMEDIES. 

There are but two courses for us to pursue to correct the error 
and remedy the wrong that has been committed. One is to try to 
amend the Constitution, the other is to enact another income-tax 
law with the hope that when it is resisted in the courts some of the 
justices may change their views on further consideration, or that 
the newly appointed justices may overcome the old majority of 
one. If the former course should prove ineffectual, undoubted! 
the people will enter upon the latter. But it is a long and weari- 
some agitation to secure two-thirds of each House of Congress for 
such an amendment and then to get it ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States. Such a struggle will require vast 
expenditures of energy and will arouse bitter feelings of class 
against class. Let us hope for relief through the court, seeing as 
we do that the decision was a judicial anomaly, a political anach- 
ronism, and an economic blunder. 


American Success Assured in the Spanish War. 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHarRMAN: We have a very important crisis upon us to- 
day. For the first time in about half a century the Government 
of the United States has declared war against a foreign nation; 
and it becomes the duty of this Congress to supply the means 
with which that war is to be carried on. Let there, Mr. Chair- 
man, be no doubt, hesitancy, or misunderstanding as to what the 
spirit of the American people is in this conflict. e do not come 
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here to explain that we will be patriotic. We know that it will 
be known of us without declaring that we will be so. It does not 
make any difference who is President of the United States. It 
does not make any difference who controls the Senate of the 
United States, nor who controls the House of Representatives of 
this Congress; whoever is on deck will be ready to do whatever 
may be necessary to do in order to carry our flag to glory and our 
armies to triumph. [Applause.] 

We on this side of the House, however much we may differ 
from others as to the means by which the money shall be raised 
to carry on the conflict, do not propose to take a back seat in car- 
rying on the contest. As one man we wil! stand on the question 
for a successful prosecution of this war, and whatever may be the 
differences here or at the other end of the Capitol, this Govern- 
ment will as inevitably triumph in this conflict as the day suc- 
ceeds the night. [App ause. | 

The conflict with Spain, sir, can not be doubtful in its results. 
We can conquer a on the ocean and off the ocean, just as we 
could whip any other empire on the earth that we might come to 
war with. It would take us longer in a conflict with the British 
Empire, but the ultimate result of the contest with that great 
nation, that proudly boasts that “its drumbeat is heard around 
the world,” would be as free from doubt in the minds of all think- 
ing people as the result of the Spanish war. [Applause.} 

Let us do ourselves no harm on this question. Let him who 
doubts on this subject remember that within six months after the 
recent war between the States commenced, although there had 
been no manufactures in the South, though they had not given 
their time to mechanical inventions generally, but had devoted 
themselves to agricultural pursuits, such was the genius, such the 
valor, and such the resources of our people that in one hundred 
and eighty days after the first battle was fought there was not a 
government on earth, and never had been an army marshaled on 
earth, that could have whipped either the North or the South in 
that contest. The only people that could have subdued the Con- 
federacy did subdue the Confederacy. Therefore we are going to 
win. 

SHALL CONSUMPTION PAY ALL THE TAXES OR WEALTH PAY ITS SHARE? 

But, sir, there is an important question coming up in connec- 
tion with this, and that is how the sinews of war shal! be pro- 
vided. Shali every dollar that is necessary to carry it to a suc- 
cessful termination be raised from the sweat of toil and necessary 
consumption, or shall some part, however small, be fixed upon 
the incomes of this country? 

Sir, lam glad that my friend from Missouri [Mr. Dockery] 
exposed the fallacies of the argument of my distinguished 
friend from lowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] and my distinguished friend 
from Maine [Mr. DinGLey 5 I am glad that the condition of the 
Treasury was shown, but lest they shall doubt his authority, I 
want to read from one who ought to be authority on this question. 
Mr. Secretary Gage, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, was in New York yesterday in conference with financiers 
there, and is credited with this interview, and as it corresponds 
with the daily bulletin sent out from his Department as to amounts, 
I doubt not that he is correctly credited with it: 

“ What amount of bonds would be issued?" asked the correspondent. 

“Until the bill passes Congress, I can not say anything on that point. It 
was the general opinion of the bankers that $200,000,000 would be the proper 
amount for the present. As to the sinews of war, they are ample at the 
present time. In the Treasury there are $220,000,000, or $120,000,000 above 
so-called gold reserve. The revenue bill will bring in $100,000,000 mor« 
if we had $200,000,000 loan it will be seen that the actual prospective resou 
of the United States for the conduct of the war will be a half a billion of 
dollars.” 

Yet this bill proposes to issue $500,000,000 of bonds and borrow 
$100,000,000—more than one-half a billion of dollars! 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I have stated that there was a difference 
of opinion as to how the burdens of this conflict should be borne 
and by whom. Already we have a tariff system that was intended 
to prevent imports. It was intended to prevent the collection of 
revenue from importations because the prime object of it was to 
cut off importations. The authorities of it did not pretend any- 
thing else. If they had, they would have done themselves injus- 
tice. That leaves a dwindling and insufficient revenue, notwith- 
standing the statement of my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
that if war had stayed off it would have been ample. It has been 
there long enough to be tried, and it has not proved itself suffi- 
cient for the ordinary expenditures by many millions. This Con- 
gress, outside of the war fund, is making extraordinarily extrava- 
gant expenditures. 

On the other hand, we are now collecting the bulk of our reve- 
nues from internal-revenue sources. They are collected from taxes 
on the many articles upon which internal tax is imposed, too nu- 
merous to mention. This bill does not propose to tax the wealth 
of the country in order to carry on the war; it makes no pretense of 
making the wealth of the country contribute anything to carry 
on the conflict. It proposes to impose a tax of $35,000,000 more 
on beer. That is a tax on consumption. It doubles the tax on 
tobacco, which is consumed not in proportion to the wealth of the 
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individual, but more nearly in proportion to the population. It 
imposes a tax on all mineral waters. 

Those who are ailing and are compelled to have mineral water 
have tosubmit toand pay thistax. 1t proposes totax the telegram 
and telephone message you send. It pro to put a tax upon 
the mortgage and bond you execute, and on the medicine you 
must take. To pay the indebtedness hanging over you, you bor- 
row money, and you are by this bill subjected to a tax 7 having 
to buy revenue stamps to place on your obligations. owhere 
along the line have they intimated a desire to make the enormous 
wealth of this country contribute in proportion to its magnitude 
to the conduct of this war. 

One hundred millions of new taxes are to be collected by this 
bill and no increase of the currency proposed to meet them. 
When it gets in full blast, the Government will take in under it 
a third of a million new taxes per day, and yet consumption pays 
it, while wealth goes free. The Dingley tariff bill was framed to 
prevent imports, and doesit. It isa poor revenue getter. Under 
it the people groan, but the Treasury is depleted. To make up 
for all its shortcomings and supply its deficiencies these taxes are 
imposed, and you also propose to saddle $500,000,000 long-term 
bonds on the people. 

INCOME TAX. 

Sir, to-day, on behalf of the minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee and of this House, I give notice that I will, when the 
bill is taken up by sections to-morrow, move to strike out that 
clause which provides for the issuance of bonds and insert in its 
stead a section providing for an income tax. The tax isin the 
main framed after the laws adopted during the late war, which 
were decided constitutional by the Supreme Court and under 
which we collected more than a third of a billion of taxes. It 
differs from the law passed in 1894 in that it does not seek to tax 
the incomes from bonds of States, counties, and municipalities, 
which all the court were of the opinion was improper. It taxes 
all incomes in excess of $2,000, instead of making the limit of ex- 
emption $4,000. It imposes a tax of 3 per cent on incomes, instead 
of 2 percent. In other respects it is substantially the law of 1894, 
which I presented as an amendment to the Wilson bill, 

Mr. Chairman, it becomes my duty to comment very briefly on 
the constitutionality of this measure. There is but one decision 
found in American jurisprudence that runs counter toit. That 
was rendered by a divided court by one majority, that one having 
decided the other way at a former hearing of the same cause and 
remaining silent to this day as to the cause of his change of heart, 
mind, and action. 

On the other hand, sir, we have a line of unbroken decisions 
extending from 1796, when the Hilton case was decided, to the 
date of the hearing of the cause I have just mentioned, all holding 
that such a tax is constitutional. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DincLzy] has spoken of the 
income tax; and to that I wish in reply to him to devote some at- 
tention. I start out by saying that the decision which he says 
stands between us and the imposition of an income tax was the 
result of a rehearing, the tax having been in the first instance 
decided constitutional, the judge who changed his views, havin 
changed thereby the decision, remaining silent until to-day, as 
learn he did in the council of the court when it was going on, as 
to his change of opinion and the reasons therefor. It hangs, 
therefore, by that slender thread. He gave no reason for his 
change of position, although he knew he was thereby overriding 
the decisions of one hundred years and paralyzing the arm of the 
Government. 

Now, we have tried income taxes in war times; and no court 
has yet been found rash enotgh to even intimate, nor does this 
court intimate, that an income tax levied for the purpose of car- 
rying on a foreign war would be by it declared unconstitutional. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, lays stress upon the fact that when the act 
Was passed in 1794, under which the Hylton case arose, and the 
decision rendered in 1796, it was in “a time of threatened war.” 
Then he comes to the direct taxes imposed in January, 1815; and 
there again he says that the taxes were imposed in a time of war, 
and he makes no objection to them, but would seem to justify 
them on that ground. 

But lest I should be charged with perverting his remarks, I will, 
if you will bear with me—I know how dry it is to read a law 
book in a legislative body—read his utterances on the subject, as 
follows: 

The act of June 5, 1794, chapter 45, 1 Stat., 373, laying duties upon 
for the conveyance of persons, was enacted in a time of threatened war. 
Bills were then pending in Congress to increase the military force of the 
United States and to authorize increased taxation in various directions. It 
was, therefore, as much a part of a system of taxation in war times as was 
the income tax of the war of the rebellion. 

Why did not the honored Chief Justice make some statement (if 
he so believed) that even in time of war you can not save the life 
of the Government by an income tax. 

It will be charred, he lays stress upon what was going on at 


—_ by © as a justification of that direct tax, as he denomi- 
es ¥ 
Again the Chief Justice says: 
The bill then went to the Senate, where, on the 3d day of June, it “ was 
and - 119, and - the following day t 
the signature of President Was On the same 3d day of Jans 
= Senate yocumtenet “An act laying cer Satie —— refined 
ugar; “ making further provisions for collect 
duties on foreign and domestic distilled spirits, stilis, wines, and teas: "1, 


t 
act for the moree of the southwestern frontier,” “An act 
laying additional duties on goods, d > “An act 


wares, and merchandise, etc.; 
i ua f oO 
njacte by retell” and “an oct leplng eaten sx protety colt st 

aoe LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield a mo. 
ment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I would like to recall to my 
friend’s ee the fact that Mr. Madison fically gave as his 
reason for not favoring the carriage tax and for believing it un- 


constitutional, not the ground taken by the Supreme Court in the . 


income-tax cases, but his belief that the carriage tax violated that 
clause of the Constitution relating to interstate commerce. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Exactly. And in addition to that, the Su- 
preme Court unanimously decided, when they came to pass upon 
the question—a of the judges having been members of the 
convention which framed the Constitution, and others having par- 
ticipated in the discussions during the of the act, and 
each judge rendering his own opinion—that it was a constitu- 
tional tax. 

Now, I was commenting on the utterances of the distinguishei 
Chief Justice, who laid. stress on the fact that when these bil!s 
which were held constitutional were passed we were threatene: 
with war or actually in war. In that connection I want to read 
the title of the bill now before us, which is, “‘A bill to provide 
ways and means to meet war expenditures.” This title clearly 
brings the bill within the scope of the language of the court in 
regard to war measures. 

But in answer to my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
that it will not do to i an income tax because the Supreme 
Court has one time in a hundred years, by a changeof opinion on 
the part of one judge and by a majority of 1, declared this tax 
unconstitutional, let us see what a member of that bench, writing 
upon that very case—Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany—reported in 158 United States Reports, says. I want to call 
the attention of my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
DALZELL] to the remarks of this very able justice, Jndge Brown. 
I want, if possible, to give him a little less fear, m the discharge 
of his duty as a Re tative, of courts and potentates. 

I want to put, i ible, more backbone into him, so as to 
make him see that he hasar sibility resting upon him as a 
member of Congress that must_be discharged, whatever may be 
thought by others. What did Justice Brown say upon this sub- 
ject? 

Congress ought never to! in raising the revenues of the Government 
in fear that important laws like this shall encounter the veto of this court, 

led in great political i 


through a change in its opinion, or be cripp’ crises by its 
inability to raise a revenue for immediate use. 


Sir, 1 commend these wise words to my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania, and I remind him also that he has his duties 
to perform here. If he stands on the side of the ge and de- 
mands that wealth shall pay a part of the taxes, he stands with 
that judge and with every judge of every Supreme Court in this 
nation before the one now sitting. He stands with all but one of 
the courts that have sat on this class of cases, and stands with 
every man who ever had the responsibility of deciding this ques- 
tion. 

And in line with what my friend from Washin [Mr. Lewis] 
has called my attention to, I want to say that the next case run- 
ning counter to this recent decision was decidedir this way, and 
I will state the reason: In 1815, pene expenditures having been 
incurred by the Government of the United States in the prosecu- 
tion of the war of 1812—the Capitol having been burned in this 
city, the White House having been burned, and there being many 
British soldiers around here and but few Americans, if we must 
state the facts of history—Congress imposed a tax on manufac- 
tured iron, on pigiron, on candles, on umbrellas, on hats, and hun- 
dreds of other articles, a — directly on the article itself. 

Mr. Madison was then tof the United States, and, as 
President, justifying the statement made concerning his opinion, 
signed that bill, which went into law, and which was held consti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But before departing from the Hylton case I want to make a 
single comment on it. One of the judges of the on tym: Court 
oe in his diary an account of the proceedings reference 
to that case. 

You must remember, Mr. Chairman, at that time the men who 
framed the ¢ Constitution, the ark of the covenant of our lib- 
erties, were living, and were members of the court, and took part 
im the discussion and the decision of the case. Mr. Hamilton was 


an advocate in the case. The judge says in his diary that the 
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interest in the case was so great when it came to be argued that 
Mr. Hamilton, although in ill health, ar, it for three hours, 
notwithstanding his feeble condition; and that both branches of 
Congress—the House and the Senate—were almost deserted, the 
members being present in the court room to hear the discussion. 

Here was a great question to be settled. The life of the Repub- 
lic in time of peril hung on that decision, The men who framed 
the Constitution were there and participated. They knew its 
spirit; they knew the purpose for which the several clauses of the 
Constitution were drawn and the motives actuating those who 
adopted that instrument; and so important was the matter that 
they dared not remain silent when a question of this character 
was being discussed. 

The court held that it was a constitutional tax, and I defy any 
man living from that day to this, until the Constitution was over- 
ridden on the income-tax provision of recent years—the law of 
189i—to point to a single decision of the Supreme Court, or the 
writings of asingle text-book writer of prominence, which did 
not hold that taxes like these were constitutional. There is not 
one in all of the sanaeesy who decided the question at all but holds 
that the only two things that came under the designation of 
« direct taxes” are “land taxes” and one other—— 

A Memeer. Capitation tax. 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). Yes, and capitation or poll tax. 
Not one ever held that the income tax originally adopted fell under 
these provisions of the Constitution. I drew and presented to the 
House the income-tax bill of 1894. It was drawn after the man- 
ner of the income tax of 1861. It was patterned, therefore, after 
one that had been held constitutional time and again by the Su- 
preme Court, and was constitutional till a bare majority of the 
Supreme Court held it otherwise by overriding a century's de- 

cisions. 

Up to the time that the income tax of 1894 was decided uncon- 
stitutional there was not a law writer of respectability in the 
United States or a judge of any of our courts of any prominence 
who held other than that it was a constitutional tax. Having 
been held so by the Supreme Court, we hada right to presume 
they would uphold their own decisions. 

In 1861 Congress passed revenue bills to raise revenues to carry 
on the great war then upen us. They provided, first, for the im- 
position of direct taxes to the extent of $20,000,000, apportioned 
among the States under the Constitution. In addition to that it 
provided for the imposition of an income tax. 

Now, what is the history of the two? A direct tax levied and in 
a considerable degree collected was found to be so onerous, jso im- 
practicable, and so obnoxious to the people that although we had 
to muster 1,700,000 men to carry on the war, and issued more than 
two thousand millions of bonds, and had to collect billions of rev- 
enue, there never was a second imposition. of it. 

It may not be inappropriate to say here that there arose a feel- 
ing in the Fiftieth Congress first, and subsequently in the Fifty- 
first Congress, in favor of the return of that direct tax. 

The gentleman from Missouri in front of me [Mr. Dockrry] 
will remember the vote that took place on that occasion. The fi 
consideration of the matter was postponed to the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, and by that Con the tax was returned to the people 
and States paying it. The policy of the Government respecting 
such a tax was shown. Has there ever been a lime of that tax— 
the direct tax—reenacted? Has there ever been a judge who advo- 
cated it? Has there even been a legislator who sought to have it 
done or said it ought to be done? 

But how about the income tax? 

Is there anyone here now who claims that that decisionis a con- 
stitutional decision or a sound decision? 1s there anyone who 
would be rash enough to say of the income tax: “ Let us take that 
tax that was raised without authority of the Constitution and re- 
turn it to the people?” 

THE INCOME-TAX RATE UNDER FORMER LAW. 

The act of 1861 imposed a tax of 3 per cent on all incomes over 
$600 up to $10,006, and on all incomes beyond $10,000 the tax was 
5 per cent. That was amended in July, 1862, making the tax 5 
per cent on incomes over $600. The act of March 3, 1865, changed 
the tax to5 per cent on incomes over $600 and not over $5,000, 
and over $5,000, 10 per cent. ‘The acts of 1866, 1867, and 1868 as- 
sessed 5 per cent on incomes over a thousand dollars. That was 
after the war closed. Then the act of 1870 put it at 2} per cent 
on all incomes over the $2,000 limit. 

I want to say that the income tax of 1894 was framed with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court before those who framedit. Months 
were as in seeing that nothing went into it that had ever been 
decided unconstitutional. Then it was submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. I suppose I may say, without osten- 
tation, that, having been instrumental in its drafting, I went over 
it twice with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and once 
with the Secretary of the Treasu It was in line with the orig- 


inal income-tax decision as upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. ae ore vat 
Mr. TALBERT. Will the gentleman allow me? 





Mr. McMILLIN, 

Mr. TALBERT. 
given to the country any reason why he reversed his decision? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Never; and some of his friends have even 
denied that he did reverse it. 

Sir, that act provided for an exemption of $4,000, and put a tax 


With pleasure. 
Is it not a fact that Judge Shiras has never yet 


of 2 per cent on all incomes above $4,000. The $4,000 exemption 
applied to individuals, being given for the purpose of enabling 
the citizen to have a living out of his earnings before he was sub- 
jected to this tax. In that connection it is only necessary to say 
that it is analogous to the statutes of nineteen-twentieths of ail 
the States in the Union, for I do not know a single State that has 
not some exemption from taxation. There may be some, but I 
do not know of them. 

Mr. FLEMING. May I ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLEMING. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether he does not think it would be better and fairer, in 
framing this amendment, as proposed, to reduce the limit below 

2 


,000? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was just coming to that point. I have 
stated that the old act allows an exemption of $4,000. Even that, 
the minority judges of the court say, was constitutional and did 
not vitiate the act; but out of deference to the feeling of many 
people, as expressed by the gentleman from Georgia and other 
members of the House, a sentiment not ill founded in the country, 
and one in which I concur, it was determined by us, when the 
substitute was offered in the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
reduce the limit to a $2,000 exemption, instead of a $4,000 exemp- 
tion. I have already said, in another connection, that I would 
have that as a part of the substitute I propose for the section pro- 
viding for an issuance of bonds. 

Mr. FLEMING. That is better. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And as wehave a conflict on and are needing 
the money, and as consumption is already paying an undue pro- 

ortion of the revenues of the Government, and must, under this 
ill, pay still more of its revenues, we determined to raise the 
rate of taxation up to 8 per cent, instead of 2 per cent, on all in- 
comes above $2,000, 
WHAT THE INCOME TAX WOULD YIELD. 

Now, what would be the net result of this proposition? It was 
thonght, when the income-tax bill of 1894 was being considered in 
the W ays and Means Committee and in the House, that $80,000,000 
was a lowestimate of what would be raised under the general law, 
with the four-thousand exemption; but when we came to the 
actual application of it, when certain districts had their inecome- 
tax reports hurried up in order to see what the effect of the bill 
was going to be, it was found out, as I was told by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue (and I believe my colleague { Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON] had the same conversation with him) that the bill was 
likely to yield a revenue far in excess of any estimate that had 
ever been made for it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. He told me $60,000,000 the first year. and 
he was satisfied it would go to a hundred millions the second. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Sixty million dollars. In the income tax now 
proposed we have done this further. There was a unanimous 
opinion of the court that there ought to be no tax upon the in- 
comes from bonds.of States, counties, and municipalities, for the 
reason that that is their method of raising money in exigencies. 

And whether it is constitutional or not, there is a strong senti- 
ment inthe country that itis not wise for the Federal Government 
to tax those securities, Therefore we eliminated that feature, as 
it came out.of the committee, and it will stand, therefore, a 3 per 
cent tax on all incomes over $2,000, except the income derived 
from bonds such asihavenamed. Ofcourse United States bonds, 
under the law of their issuance, can not be taxed, and the income 
from them can not be taxed. 

Thus much I have thonght it proper to say concerning the meas- 
ure. Considering that the limit of exemption is reduced, and con- 
sidering the further fact that the tax is raised to 3 per cent in- 
stead of 2 percent, itis believed that it will yield asmuch revenue, 
or in the neighborhood of as much revenue, as the taxes that are 

enumerated in the statement made by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DinaLtry]—that is, in the neighborhood of $90,000,000; some- 
where from $75,000,000 to $90,000,000. Of course it is impossible 
to tell the exact amount. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one other thing in connection with this 
decision, in the act of 1861. It came before the Supreme Court 
upon the complaint of the transportation companies that it was 
not constitutional to tax them; and that was decided to be con- 
stitutional. I have an epitome of these acts. First, I will give 
the income-tax law. Let us watch the phraseology of these laws 
and see whether the one we are proposing has gone beyond them, 
and remember these were al! held to be constitutional, The act 
of July, 1861, chapter 10, provided that there should b« 

Levied, collected, and paid upon the annual income of e 


very peraon resid 
ingin the United States, whether such incomes derived from any kind 
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property or from any profession, trade, or employment or vocation or from 
any source whatever, if such annual income exceeds the sum of $800, a tax of 
8 per cent on the amount of such excess of each income above $800. 

Now, the difference between the first income-tax bill and the 
one we propose is that it exempted only $800; ours exempts $2,000; 
and the rate of the two is fixed at the same. That was held to be 
constitutional. Now, the act of July 1, 1862, placed a duty or tax 
upon the— 





Annual gains, pretiin, or income from every person residing in the United 
States, whether derived from any kind of property, rents— 

I am giving it literally— 
interests, dividends, salaries, or from any profession, trade, or employment 
or vocation, carried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any source 
whatever, etc. 

This was held constitutional by the unanimous opinion of the 
court. 


Again, the act of June 30,1864, chapter 173, followed in the line | 
of the act of 1864 imposing a duty on gains, profits, or incomes of 


whatever kind of property or from whatever source, including 
rents.” 

That was held to be constitutional. That was also upon rents. 
The act of March, 1865, chapter 78, followed again this same 
course, and increased the amount of such duty; and it is sufficient 
to say that every subsequent act on this subject, whether increas- 
ing or lowering the rate of tax, placed the income tax, the duty, 
on income derived from rents, as well as every other kind of per- 
sonal property. 

We are not left alone to the statutes, Mr. Chairman, to deter- 
mine whatisright. I havequoted what the statutes of the United 
States were on the subject. But it turned out that we have as 
a fortification one hundred years of unbroken decisions of the 
very greatest tribunal of American jurisprudence that stands by 
us ‘and says that these taxes are constitutional. 

I have narrated some of the first of them. First, the tax on 
transportation; that was held constitutional. Then the tax on 
rents; that was held constitutional. And finally the case of our 
distinguished friend—the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
and a number of others of my colleagues who served with him 
will remember him—Judge Springer, of Illinois. He instituted 
proceedings to resist the collection of this tax. The whole ques- 
tion came in review before the Supreme Court. Chief Justice 
Chase, delivering the opinion of the court, held that there were 
but two kinds-of taxes that might be defended on the exemp- 
tion that they were required to be apportioned among the States; 
that one of them was a land tax, the second a capitation tax, and 
that none of these fell within the category. 

Again, there was a tax put by act of Congress upon the devolu- 
tion of land—its transmission. Devolution is the phrase used. 
It was provided that the tax upon that should be alien on the 
real estate itself. Mind you, that tax was fixed upon the devolu- 
tion of the land. It was made a lien upon the land itself. The 
court held that the tax was constitutional, and it held that the 
lien was constitutional, and that the land itself was liable for it. 

Then away with the doctrine that rent of land is real estate and 
not personalty! No lawyer who has ever practiced since the days 
of Blackstone down through the days of Kent to the time of that 
distinguished constitutional lawyer of Michigan, Mr. Cooley, ever 
held any such doctrine, It remained to the exigencies of the last 
two or three years to promulgate thatidea. And one of the judges 
of the court which held all these taxes constitutional, for years, 
too, decided that the rents of real estate were real estate. If the 
rents of real estate are real estate, then there can be no larceny of 


Receipts by fiscal years. 
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it; and that man who steals the rent can not be put in the peni- 
tentiary, but would be guilty of mere trespass. Such a thin 
would disgrace an idiot if he said it and believed it; it would dis. 
grace a convict from the penitentiary if he said it judicially ang 
did not believe it. [{Laughter. ] 

Mr. GAINES. Who was the judge you refer to as holding the 


acts of 1861-1864 constitutional and then holding the act of 1894 
unconstitutional? 


Mr. McMILLIN. That was Judge Field. Judge Field was on 
the bench when all of these cases were decided, and he is one of 


the -_ who took the back track and decided this tax unconstitu- 
tional. 


OPINIONS OF DISSENTING JUDGES. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee to 
the law as construed by some members of the Supreme Court and 
also the calamity to the country from the income-tax decision. 

In Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company (158 U. §, 
Reports) Justice Jackson said: 


The practical operation of the decision is not only to Serans the great 
principles of equality in taxation, but the further principle that in the im- 
position of taxes for the benefit of the Government the burdens thereof 
should be imposed upon those having most a to bear them. This de- 
cision, in effect, works out a directly opposite result in relieving the citizens 
having the greater ability, while the burdens of taxation are made to fall 
most heavily and oppressively aon those having the least ability. 

It lightens the burdens upon the larger number in some States subject to 
the tax, and places it most eaogeely, and Spcoper oneness on the smaller 
numbers in other States. Considered in all its rings, this decision is, in 
my judgment, the most disastrous blow ever struck at the constitutional 
power of Congress. Itstrikes down an important portion of the most vital 
and essential power of the Government in practically excluding any recourse 
to incomes from real and personal estate for the purpose of raising revenue 
to meet the Government's wants and necessities under any circumstances. 


In the same case, in an opinion by Justice Harlan, he said: 


In 1861 and subsequent years Congress imposed, without apportionment 
among the States on the oats of numbers, but by the rule at uniformity, 
duties on income derived from every kind of property, real and personal, 
including income derived from conte, and from es, professions, and 
employments, etc.; and, lastly, 

hat upon every occasion when it has considered the question whether a 
duty on incomes was a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, this 
court has, without a dissenting voice, determined it in the negative, always 
prees on the ground that capitation taxes and taxes on the land were 

he only direct taxes contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. 


Again I quote from Justice Harlan: 


Such a result is one to be deeply deplored. It can not be regarded other- 
wise than as a disaster to the country. The decree now passed dislocates— 
principally, for reasons of an economic nature—a sovereign power expressly 
granted to the General Government and long soontenes? and fully estab- 

hed by judicial decisions and legislative actions. It so interprets consti- 
tutional provisions originally designed to protect the slave property against 
oppressive taxation, as to give privileges and immunities never contemplated 
by the founders of the Government. 


So, Mr. Chairman, in the same case Justice Brown uttered the 
following prophetic words: 


So, also, whenever this court has been called upon to give a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution, it has unive y held the words “direct 
taxes" applied only to capitation taxes and taxes = —_ 

In the five cases most directly in point it was held that the following taxes 
were not direct, but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon 
carriages, Hylton vs. United States (3 Dall , 171); a tax upon the business of 
insurance companies, Pacific nee Company vs. Soule (7 Wall... 443); a 
tax of 10 per cent on notes of State banks held by national ks, Vesie vs. 
Fenno (8 Wall., 533); a tax upon the devolution of real estate, Scholey ve. 
Rew (23 Wall, 331), and, finally, a general income tax was broadly upheld in 
Springer vs. United States (102 U. S., 586). These consistent and un- 
deviating as they are, and extending over nearly a century of our national 
life, seem to me to establish a canon of interpretation which it is now too 
late to overthrow or even to question. 


The following were the receipts from the income taxes hereto- 
fore imposed: 


Revenue receipts from income tax. 





Receipts under each act. 








ae ; —_——_ 
In fiscal year. Amount. yd — Date of act. Amount. | Rate of tax. How estimated. 
saiebieaicainieigtialaited eden <aciitiadailiaseiiaaaitsittaieity cities 
PRs tisnindwascces $2, 741, 858. 25 1862 | July 4, 1862 | $2,741,858.25 | 6 per cent and 5 per cent .| 3 per ome oo, Spocenes poe $600 and not over $10,000; 
over T cent. 
BOGE onc ene conse ones 20, 204, 731. 74 1868 | July 1, 1862, | 20,204, 731.74 |.....do.....................- Same as above for act of 1862, and under joint resolu- 
~ : 3 = tion 5 per cent on incomes over $600. 
uly 4, 

Oi as staple 82, 050, 017. 44 1864)) x | 7” 5 per cent on incomes over $600 and not over $5,000; 
et ce 72, 982" 159.03 1865)) Mar. 38,1865 | 105,082, 176.47 | 5 per cent and 10 per cent. { en $5,000, 10 per cent. $5,000; 
1867... .eeeeennn-| 68,014, 420. 34 1866 

oT? oper ties He os io Mar. 2,1807 | 180,087, 757.16 | 5 per cent.................. On incomes over $1,000. 

Sas licsin tsthe cial 37, 775, 873. 62 1869 

a a eal 10, 162, 650. 75 1870 

TE cxenne cpniene taal 14, 436, 861. 78 is] July 14,1870} 88,661, 824.15 } 2) per cont.................| On incomes over $2,000. 

SU ischigiie wings Diack 6, 062, 311. 62 1872 my 

ec cue ceed meee 139, 472.09 | 1862-1871 

BR hisnteivenacnies. 232.64 | 1862-1871/| paor ye. | 

EE eterno ef oes = ed } 199,040.35 | Various rates. On incomes over $600 as above, 

Ter ae a : 8,021.92 | 1862-1871 ave. 

5 SES eae 55,627.64 | 1862-1871 | 





$46, 967, 988.12 |............ 











due and unpaid for any previous year. 






Nore,—After the year 1862 the collections during any given fiscal year were not confined to the preceding calendar year, but naturally include amounts 
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INCOME TAXES OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Sir, in pirons an income tax we are resorting to that 
method of tax which is extensively adopted by most of the lead- 


ing nations of the world. Englan income tax of 7 pence 
in the pound. Theexemption is a hun and fifty pounds. She 
has had an income tax all the time for fifty years, and most of the 


time for a hundred years. 
ire to break down this tax. 

Most of the States constituting the German Empire have an 
jncome tax. The exemption in Prussia is 900 marks. The income 
tax is 1 per cent on all incomes pee 900 and 1,200 marks; 2 
per cent on incomes over 1,200 and under 3,000 marks; 3 per cent 
on all incomes from 3,000 to 10,000 marks, and on incomes above 
100,000 marks, 4 per cent. 

Bavaria imposes an income tax of 1 per cent, and collected, in 
1892, therefrom 2,110,000 marks. 

Baden has an income tax of 2 per cent. 

Bremen has an income tax of 4 per cent. 

Austria has a graduated income tax ranging from 8} to 20 per 
cent, and collects a large part of her‘taxes from this source. 

Italy imposes an income tax of from 13 to 20 per cent, and col- 
lects therefrom $45,000,000. 

Switzerland imposes an income tax also. 

In all of the countries imposing an income tax, so faras I know, 
permanent resident foreigners have to pay the tax; and it is said 
that in England not even permanent residence of citizens of other 
countries is required to lay the foundation for the tax, but so- 
journers, after a certain stay, are assessed on their incomes. 

It is sometimes urged that it will not be wise to impose an in- 
come tax, because some American citizens would leave their coun- 
try and settle abroad to escape it, carrying their wealth with them, 
and we would thereby lose. This is not probable, because they 
would most likely subject themselves to sinjilar or heavier imposi- 
tions in the country of their adoption. But evenif they did, those 
citizens who would give up the free institutions of their own 
country and deliberately become the subjects of monarchy rather 
than contribute their fair share to support the Government whose 
freedom and fertility have enabled them to accumulate their for- 
tunes would not be an irreparable loss to any country. 


TREASURY WARRANTS. 


Why should we issue bonds, even as a war measure, now? This 
bill provides for the President to borrow $100,000,000 and for the 
issuance of five hundred millions of bonds in addition, running 
from ten to twenty years. 

The greatest war of all the ages—that which raged from 1861 to 
1865 between our States—was fought with the use of but very few 
bonds on the part of the United States until near its close. 

The Government, on the ist of July, 1861, had but $3,600,000 in 
the Treasury, with a war on hand, Its bonds, authorized by the 
act of February 8, bearing 6 per cent interest, sold in Mareh, | 
April, May, and June, at 89.03 cents. 

here were $202,000,000 of bank notes in circulation and $250,- 
000,000 of specie in the country, much of it in the banks. 
BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES ISSUED DURING THE WAR. 


On, July 17, 1861, an act was passed on the sale of 
$250,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds, none of them to be of less than $500 
value. This was amended August 5 by providing for an issue of 
$60,000,000 of Treasury notes. 

A book has been issued by the Government entitled National 
Loans of the United States from July 4, 1776, to June 30, 1880, 
by Rafael S. Bayley. 

it shows on page 153 that in the second quarter of the year 1861, 
fiscal year—that is, in October, November, and December, 1861— 
$24,286,478.48 was paid into the Treasury for these bonds, and 
that in January, February, and March of 1862, $20,374,753.48 ad- 
ditional was paid, and this $44,661,731.91 represented what was 
paid, not in gold but in bank notes, for $50,000,000 of the 6 per 
cent bonds, the discount they charged being $5,338,763.09, that is, 
10.23 per cent. 

About $2,000,000 of the bonds were sold up to April 1 in 1864, 
and then when it became reasonably certain that the United States 
would win the war, $139,000,000 more were sold, not for gold, but 
to take up certificates of indebtedness and Treasury notes. 

An attempt was made to borrow another $250,000,000 on bonds 
authorized by the law, but it failed, and 7.30 Treasury notes of 
any ates and one-hundred-dollar denominations were issued 
and passed as currency. 

February 25, 1862, an act wag passed authorizing what was 
known as “the popular loan” of $500,000,000. These bonds were 
in small denominations and were offered to the people, and $188,- 
—— were taken by the ist of July, 1864, the remainder in the 
next year. 

And these were all the bonds used by the United States to prose- 
cute the war during the doubtful stage. 

What did the Government use to pay its soldiers, feed, clothe 
and arm them, to build up a aa ch the premier of England 
said in 1866 was ‘“ more powerful all the navies of the world?” 


There is no power in the British Em- 


This book shows you old demand notes, which were Treasury 


notes, seven-thirties, which were Treasury notes bearing interest, 
legal-tender notes, again Treasury notes, certificates of indebted- 
néss, one and two year notes, Federal currency, and temporary 
loans. 


Up to and including 1865 the Government issued $1,600,000,000 


of these various kinds of paper money, interest-bearing and non- 
interest-bearing notes, and on them the war was conducted, 


When it was seen in 1864 that the war was practically won, sev- 
erdl laws having been made offering bonds at 6 and 7 per cent 
interest, money lenders quickly enough swooped down upon them 
and took them up. 

In the fiscal years 1864, 1865, and 1866 over $2,000,000,000 worth 
of bonds were sold and paid for in the paper currency of the coun- 
try, upon which the war had been successfully conducted, or in 
some of the short-time bonds that had been previously issued. 
So that we had a bonded debt in 1866 of $2,381,000,000, of which 
$1,281,000,000 bore 6 and $830,000,000 7 per cent interest, whilst 
the 5 percents had been reduced to $260,000,000. 

On this debt there has been paid over $2,700,000,000 in gold. in- 
terest, and every bond—that is, nearly $2,000,000,000 worth—that 
has been redeemed has been redeemed in gold. 

The actual gold value of the money paid was not more than 
$1,500,000,000; so that members can see what bonds cost the peo- 
ple before paid. And westill owe $700,000,000 bonds. Theauthors 
of this bill propose to add $500,000,000 more bonds. 

Let us fight this war, if possible, without issuing bonds. 

TREASURY NOTES ISSUED PRIOR TO THE WAR OF 1561. 

But suppose, Mr. Chairman, we go back to an earlier period in 
our history. 

In 1812 we were at war with a much more powerful nation than 
Spain. In June of that year, on the recommendation of Secretary 
of the Treasury Albert Gallatin, a bill was introduced providing 
for the issue of Treasury notes. On the 13th it was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. Randolph, Tallmadge, and Key 
opposed it. The opposition was on the ground that “it was the 
first. time since the formation of the Government that the issue 
of Treasury notes had been proposed,” and they were opposed for 
this reason—‘‘as ingrafting on our system of finances a new and 
untried measure.” . But the measure was adopted on June 17, and 
these Treasury notes were receivable for all duties and taxes. 
Other issues were provided for in 1813, 1814, and 1815. These 
issues amounted to $87,500,000. 

The bill for 1815 was passed after the news of peace was re- 
ceived, but this made no difference. It was passed, as stated, ‘“‘to 
give a circulating medium to the country superior to the paper of 
the suspended and doubtful banks.” 

In 1846 the United States was again at war, and again it re- 
sorted to the Treasury note. The sum of $33,600,000 was issued, 
and only $10,000,000 in bonds. 

So the making of Treasury notes for war purposes was even not 
an experiment in 1862. 

In the two cases noted the Treasury notes were not depreciated. 

I regret to see a disposition on the part of some to bind this 
generation, ‘‘its heirs, executors, and assigns,” in chains of gold 
to the god Mammon. 

Mr. Chairman, between the support of our Government in this 
very temporary emergency by an issue of bonds or an issue of 
Treasury notes, where are our constituents, and where, therefore, 
should we stand? 

Who advises an increase of the bonded indebtedness to fight a 
war which can last but a few months? 

The men who manipulate money markets advise us to give them 
bonds to invest in, while the bone and sinew of the land that will 
go out to face privation and hardships and death say: ‘‘ While we 
are fighting don’t bond us.” 

If you waive the question of issuance of legal-tender paper and 
treat an issue of Treasury notes as a debt pure and simple, which 
is the wiser thing to do, to pay our war expenses by a debt-bear- 
ing interest and having many years to run, or a Treasury note 
receivable for customs and other taxes and payable at the pleas- 
ure of the Government so soon as it chooses? 

England fought two wars without increasing her interest-bearing 
debt, her premiers urging that increased expenses should be met 
by increased taxes and the larger issue of Bank of England paper. 

I have gone as briefly as my time would admit in a rather dis- 
cursory discussion of the various laws that had imposed an in- 
come tax. 1 admonish this House to go again and try these mat- 
ters; for with the American people nothing is ever permanently 
settled until it is settled right. [Applause. | 

Go back to your Supreme Court decisions; go and hear Lincoln; 

o and hear Jefferson; go and hear the patriots that speak out the 
feelings they have had concerning the Supreme Court. 

I am as reverential toward constitutional authority as any man 
that lives. It happened that eighteen years ago the first speech 
I ever made in this House was made on the encroachment of 
the Federal court. Since that time I have seen them try to seize 
the ballot box. Since that time I have seen them encroach upon the 
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various lines of the State decisions. Since that time I have seen 
them throw their bodies athwart the pathway of justice so that 
the wealth of this country shall not be taxed to carry on the war. 
As against that we raise our voices in protest and say we will 
try it; we have a new court now, and if this will not hold the Con- 
stitution aloft it is time they retire and that there should be some 
men put there who will. [Applause.] 

The eighteen years since I made these utterances have only con- 
vinced me of the wisdom of them. Sir, listen to Mr. Jefferson’s 
utterances against the encroachment of the Federal judiciary. 
In a letter to Livingston he said (I quote from memory and in 
substance): 

We have now taken so steady a course as to show by what.road we will 
pass to destruction. it will be centralization first, and despotism its inevi- 
table consequence. 

“*T know,” he said, “‘nothing more rapidly and surely working 
this much to be deprecated result than what is commonly called our 
Federal courts. ‘They steal over fields of jurisdiction like thieves 
in the night, holding fast the conquest each day and going forth 
to new conquests. Ladmonishyou,” said the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; ‘*I admonish you,” said the great defender 
of human rights; ‘I admonish you,” said the greatest constructive 
statesman the world ever produced, “to resist them as your 
fathers and I did the alien and sedition laws.” 

I do not want to say harsh things of the court, but what I say 
is, Let us do our duty and caution them again to do theirs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, suppose we hold that this decision is con- 
stitutional. Suppose we hold that the wealth of the country can 
not be taxed to carry on the wars of the country. Suppose that 
that which some fear may come—that our commerce is invaded, 
that others will take part in this conflict as well as Spain, and our 
imports are cut off, What are we going to do for revenue? 

By that decision against the income tax you announce to the 
young man that is called upon to volunteer to carry the flag of 
this country to victory—you tell him that his blood can be shed, 
but his father’s purse can not be invaded to support Government. 
[Applause.] You tell the poor mother, whose only stay is a 
young, courageous son, that you can come and take that sole prop 
from her, but that the coffers of the rich can not clothe him, can 
not feed him, can not transport him, can not care for him when 
he is about to lay his life upon his country’s altar. You tell the 
aged father that his son may be carried to the war, but you turn 
around and say that after one hundred years of constitutional 
law correctly administered, after years of supremacy of consti- 
tutionality, after one hundred years of right to tax justly incomes, 
fou will not let the hands of the taxgatherer go to the accumu- 
ated wealth, but you will take the blood and take the sweat of 
the young man to carry on the war. 

I do not want to send any message to our troops in the field 
bearing such woeful news. [Applause.] We are for this war. 
We are for ittoaman. Weare for it North, we are for it South, 
we are for it East, we are for it West; and if any man doubts 
what will be the course of those who recently attempted to estab- 
lish another government South, remember that great soldier of 
Virginia, Fitzhugh Lee, is one of the greatest and best defenders 


carry on the war which we have declared to.exist and which wa 
have instructed him to wage. The power to declare war has been 
properly lodged with pgs ge as has been the r to provide 
the means to carry it on after a declaration has been made, and I 
do not think we ought to hesitate am. or adjourn this session of 
Congress without placing in the hands of the President all the 
money —— tothe prosecution of the struggle to a speedy and 
successful termination. And I may say right herein passing that 
I do no think there is a single member on this floor who does not 
feel this to be his duty. 

I do not claim to have a monopoly of patriotism, nor do I think 
any party or section of people has. On the contrary, the true 
American, wherever foundor from whatever section he maycome, 
loves his count And the entire membership here, whether Dem- 
ocratic, Republican, or Populist, is anxious that this war shal! havo 
an early ending, that our arms shall be victorious as heretofore, 
and that our flag may be carried in triumph over sea and land 
wherever an enemy shall dare to rise up inst it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while we are agreed that ways and means 
should be provided to carry on this unfortunate struggle, we differ 
as to the methods by which those means are to be provided. One 
of the difficulties in our way is to determine the necessities of the 
occasion—just how much it is proper to place at the l of 
the President. If we knew just what complications would arise, 
just how many battle ships we would lose, if any, or how long the 
war will last, we might calculate with some degree of exactness 
the amount of money necessary to give tothe President. But this 
none of us can do, as we are not gifted With prophetic vision. 

I, for one, do not believe the war will be a prolonged one. Cer- 
tainly it will not if we utilize the resources at our command. 
Spain can not fight the United States for any considerable length 
of time. The disparity in the power, conditions, and resources of 
the contending nations is too great. Spain is more than 3,000 
miles from what is likely to be the — scene of conflict, we 
not more than 100. She has only about 18,000,000 of ——. 
we 75,000,000. She is bankrupt and weak, we rich and powerful, 
with resources as boundless as nature herself. She, weighted down 
by centuries of mismanagement under a monarchical government, 
is in a condition of a and decay; we, just entering the 
second century of our national existence under a republican form 
of government, and growing stronger day by day, are the most 
powerful nation upon the face of the earth. A few months, pos- 
sibly a few weeks, of desultory fighting, perhaps one ortwo naval 
engagements, a blockade of Cuban ports, starvation on the island, 
then the end. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I undertake tosay that if we donot invade 
the Island of Cuba until thesunmner is over and the blockade still 
continues, more people will dieof starvation on that island during 
those months than will be killed in battle, whileif we should send 
| an invading army there during the summer months, we would 
| lose more men from theravagesof yellow fever than will be killed 

by all the enginery and implements of destruction provided by 
Spain for our reception there. 

But whether the war terminates.within a few weeks, as is prob- 
able if properly conducted, or drags throughout the long summer 
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of the American flag to-day, and that the Southland will stand by | until autumn shall have come, we must have means to conduct it, 
our common country asone man. [Applause.] 


War Tariff. 
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HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, cipril 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. Cuarmman: I had hoped for a sufficient length of time to 
enable me to fully discuss the provisions of the pending bill to- 
gether with the substitute and amendments to be offered on be- 
half of the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, but 
the limited time allotted me will not admit of an exhaustive 
review of those measures. ; 

But considering their importance to the people of the United 
States and the interest felt in the bill by the people of Florida, 
whom I have the honor in part to represent on this floor, I feel it 
a duty both to myself and them to express my views and give the 
reasons which will control my votes when the bill and amend- 
ments shall come up for final consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it to be the duty of this House and of 
Congress to furnish the President with all the funds necessary to 


and the present bill is framed, so it is said, alone for that purpose. 

That part of the Committee on Ways and Means which repre- 
sents the majority party on this floor owes three methods for 
raising the revenue desired. First, a bond issue of $500,000,000; 
second, an issue of Treasury certificates; third, the levying of 
internal-revenue taxes upon various articles and industries men- 
tioned in the bill. 

The minority of the Ways and Means Committee, however, is 
opposed to a bond issue except as a last resort, and proposes the 
levying of an income tax, the coinage of the seigniotage in the 
Treasury, amounting to $42,000,000, with the immediate issue 
of silver certificates thereon, and the issue of greenbacks to the 
amount of fifty-eight millions, or to an amount sufficient with the 
silver certificates to make $100,000,000 for immediate use, and un- 
til the income-tax a together with the other internal- 
revenue taxes, shall begin to yield a revenue. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while I would be willing to vote for a 
bond issue of a reasonable amount if I deemed it n * 
must say I do not as yet see that urgent necessity for going fur- 
ther into debt than we are now. I know the arguments Sheer 
of issuing bonds; but no matter how plansible, they do. not re- 
move the objections to an increase of our bonded indebtedness as 
long as such increase can be prudently avoided. This country, I 
know, is growing stronger with each returning season. Our pop- 
ulation is rapidly re our resources being developed, our 
material wealth augm » and our power increasing from day 
to day. The sun never sets on our western shores but he leaves 
us stronger and richer and grander than when his beams first 
touched our Atlantic coast as he arose in the morning. Still I do 
not think the time has yet come to make this draft upon posterity 
or to antici the growth and development of our country by 


piling up a debt for future generations to pay. 
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Let us try other methods first; and if the war is not soon ended, | Still, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish it to be understood that I am 
if it should assume greater proportions than now seem probable, | in favor of an extensive greenback issue. It is only as a war 
we can in one month or two months hence authorize a bond issue | measure that I would now be willing to vote for the small issue 
if the revenues are not then sufficient. Congress.can be kept in | for which the substitute would provide. Andafter all, the coun- 
session, and profitably so, too, as there are many matters of im- | try would not be hurt by this small addition to the circulating 
portance that might be considered. ‘ medium. A much larger increase of the right kind of money 

Besides private bills and measures of local interest there are | woyld be a decided advantage. We are certainly not suffering 
questions of great public interest, measures involving the welfare | from a superabundance of metallic money. 
of all the people, we might consider while awaiting the results of I have said, Mr. Chairman, that I am in favor of the vigorous 
the military and naval plans of ourcommanders, Sixty days, Mr. | prosecution of this war; but, sir, it is a most unfortunate struggle 
Chairman, in my judgment, willeither see theclose of this war or | into which we have gone; not that the battle will go against us, 
demonstrate what its necessities will be and what measures may | for we will win, and that speedily, if the effort is made, but the 
be required to bring it to a successful conclusion. Then for the | war is unfortunate because it might have been avoided. If one 
present, Mr. Chairman, I would resort to other methods of raising | year, or even two years, ago we had recognized the belligerent 
money to carry on this war than by a bond issue. rights of the Cuban insurgenis, we to-day would not be at war 

Now, Ishall not stop to criticise that part of the bill providing | with Spain er any other country. 
for internal-revenue taxes, although in some of its features it is If the President and Congress during last spring had taken this 
justly open, to criticism. Some of the articles upon which taxes | step, which common sense and humanity dictated, Congress 
are to be collected might have been omitted and others placed in | would not have had to declare, as it did a few days ago, that a 
their stead. But the bill is more remarkable for whatitomitsfrom | state of war existed; the millions of money already expended 
its schedules than for what is placed therein as subjects of taxa- | would to-day be in the Treasury, ready for use in the develop- 
tion. As was the case with the tariff law passed at the extra ses- | ment of our country; the great injury now being done to our 
sion last year, the wealth of the country escapes taxation and the | commerce and business would have been avoided; humanity and 
hand of the taxgatherer is laid chiefly upon those less able to bear | the civilized world would have been spared the painful sight of 
its exactions. We have, for instance, in this country great com- | more than 200,000 people starving to death on the Island of Cuba, 
binations of wealth called trusts, who grow rich out of the taxes and our battle ship Maine, with her gallant crew, would not now 
they levy on the people. These, it seems to me, should bear some | be lying beneath the turbid waters of Havana's harbor. 
of the burdens of carrying on this war. I know it has been argued that the recognition of belligerent 

But certainly the time is opportune for testing an income tax. | rights would be worse than useless; that, indeed, it would have 
Such a tax is assuredly the most equitable that wasever laid or that | been a detriment. I can not agree to this, Mr. Chairman. Such 
can be laid upon the wealth or the peopleof acountry. Anincome | action on the part of a great nation like ours would, without the 
tax falls most heavily upon those best able to bear its burdens, and | violation of any international law and without placing any insult 
in exact proportion to the ability of the individual to meet its de- | on Spanish pride, have lifted the Cuban patriots from the domain 
mands. If heis prosperous, he pays more, and is better able to do | of treason against Spanish sovereignty and placed them upon the 
so; if adversity comes upon him, he pays less or nothing at all, and | higher plane of belligererts, with all that the term implies. 
always in proportion to hisincome. This can not be said of any Of course a proclamation of neutrality would have followed, 
other system of taxation ever devised. If it is an indirect tax, it but the lovers of liberty everywhere would have flocked to the 
is unequal in its operations, and asa rule falls more heavily on | Cuban standard toassistin bearing her arms to victory, and to-day 
those less able to pay it; if it is a direct tax upon property, it is | the Cuban flag would alone be waving over Cuban territory. 








often unjust, as it may and does frequently fall upon non- And, Mr. Chairman, the patriots of Ciba were deserving of 
interest-bearing property or property from which no income | such recognition by this the greatest republic on earth. For 
whatever is derived. more than a generation the Cubans have been struggling for lib- 


But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that the Supreme Court has | erty. Not always in the field, to be sure, but tor fifty years, 
decided in advance this tax to be unconstitutional. I know this | whether on the battlefield or on the march, whether in peace or 
is unfortunately true in a measure, but a tof the incpme-tax | in war, whether at home or abroad, the natives of that unhappy 
law of 1894 was sustained by the court, while the opinion of the | island have dreamed of the time when Cuba would be free, when 
court holding other portions of that act to be unconstitutional was | the Spanish power over them should be broken, when a republic 
rendered by such a sinall majority that it might be that thesame | should be established in its stead, and when Cuba's flag should 
court would now sustain in toto an income-tax law framed on the | float over every part of their native land. 
same lines, and especially as a war measure. But while they have thus dreamed they have not been idle, 

I shall not, Mr. Chairman, criticise that august tribunal, bit we | During these years the island has been ravaged by war in its 
know that for a hundred years such a tax had been regarded as | most hideous forms; hundreds and thousands have been slain; 
constitutional. That while our Government was young in years, | fields, farms, and gardens laid waste; towns, cities. and villages 
and many of the great minds that had assisted in framing the Con- | destroyed, and desolation, sorrow, and ruin brought to many a 
stitution, and hence familiar with its scope and meaning, were | home and fireside. 
still actors on the great stage of political life, thiscourtupheld the; After years of preparation the ten-years war came, and from 
validity of such legislation. And we know further that through- | 1868 to 1878 the island was in the throes of civil strife. “Cuba 
out the century of our existence as a Republic just closed, such | Libre” then, as now, was the battle cry; but the Spanish power 
methods of taxation came to be relied upon in times of national | was too strong and the lone Cuban star went down amidst smoke 
peril, and that the legislative will was always upheld whenever | and blood. But only fora time. The Spaniard had triumphed 
the question came before the courts of the land. ho then can tell | but the Cuban was not subdued, nor had the fires of patriotism 
but that the same hand which upheld throughout the storms of | ceased to burn in his unconquered breast. 
the first century of our national life ~_ again uphold and sus- The roar of the last gun fired in that unfortunate struggle had 
tain the power so recently denied? An ioeen, r. Chairman, | hardly ceased to reverberate throughout the land when the patri- 
we come to consider the great principles involved, the far-reaching | ots of Cuba began the preparation for that final struggle as sure 
effect of such a decision upon our institutions; when we reflect | to arrive as that the years should come and go, as that civiliza- 
that this right again enthroned in our judicial system would at | tion should continue to advance, and the wheels of progress, 
this time, in this age of agitation, of clashing thoughts and con- | freighted with the destinies of the human race, should continue 
flicting interests, touch a chord which would vibrate throughout | to roll onward. 
the entire social and industrial fabric, and might even span the | The truce—for it was never a peace—was concluded and the 
chasm now growing wider and wider between labor and capital, | Cuban bands dispersed, some to their homes enduring Spanish 
between poverty and wealth, who can say that the experiment | rule, others becoming exiles in distant lands. But whether beneath 
should not again be tried? Cuban skies or on foreign shores, the cause for which the Cuban 

But, Mr. Chairman, we do not rely alone upon the income-tax | had fought was always with him, and his every act was in aid of 
feature suggested. The minority of the Ways and Means Com- | the liberty of his people. 
mittee propose to coin the silver seigniorage now in the Treasury, No matter how he earned his livelihood, whether with his hands 
amounting to about $42,000,000, as rapidly as possible, and in the | or with his brain. after the necessities of a most frugal existence 
meantime to issue silver certificates for immediate use, redeem- | had been satisfied he gladly contributed the residue of his earn- 
able in the silver so to be coined. To this it is proposed to add | ings toward the accumulation of a fund with which toagain com- 
fifty-eight millions noninterest Treasury notes, thereby increas- | mence the struggle, when in the fullness of God’s own time the 
ing the amount in the Treasury for immediate use $100,000,000, | opportunity shou!d have come to strike the final blow for freedom. 
which, together with the amount to be raised from other sources, or more than half a generation the work of preparation went 
would be amply sufficient to carry on this war and support the | on until three years ago, when the Cuban flag was again unfuried 
Government for several months. and the last struggle for freedom begun. Since that time the 

There can be no objection to the coinage of the seigniorage now | story is known to all. 
lying practically idle in the Treasury, nor to issuing the small How the island has been desolated by the sword and the torch; 
amount of Treasury notes which the minority propose to issue. | how starvation and pestilence, gaunt and terrible, have stalked 
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throuchout the land, leaving death and desolation in their track; 
how that little band of patriots, led by that aged but able com- 
mander wo in his declining years came from his distant home to 


battie in freedom’s cause, has baffled the trained legions and able 
gcencrals of Spain, are matters of current history, and I will not 
dwell upon them here, 

Sut, Mr. Chairman, I risk nothing in saying that no nation or 


B 4 fi 


clime, no age or country, has ever produced a people more de- 
voted to the cause of liberty or more loyal to their native country 
than these same Cubans who, for half a century, have struggled 
sq heroically for liberty, and who, with less than a million and a 


half of people and without aid or recognition from the civilized | 


nations of the earth, have resisted so st 
Spain. 
It may be, Mr. Chairman, that war on our part to aid the Cu- 


iccessfully the power of 


certainly such a people as I have been describing deserve the 
status which a recognition of belligerency would have given them. 

But the time for that is now passed. Cuba will soon be free, 
though the way has been longer and the struggles and sacrifices 
greater. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, when the Spaniard has been driven from 
the island and the star of the Cuban Republic shines forth in the 
political sky, let us see that its rays are dimmed by no unworthy 
act of ours. We have professed to be working in the interest of 
Cuban freedom. Let us be sure that our word is kept and that 
our noble deeds and worthy example are not-tarnished by selfish 
motives. [Applause. ] 


Ways and Means to Provide for War Expenditures, 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. WALTER EVANS, 
OF KENTUCEY, 
IN THE Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The Houso being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways an 
means to meet war expenditures 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: The distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Commitiee and my other able associates upon that com- 
mittee have from every point of view—alike the practical and 
the sentimental—stated so fully and so eloquently the reasons 
why this legislation should be passed, and passed at once, that 
but little more need be said upon the general subject of the bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, those of us who have steadily repressed all 
inclination during the last three or four months to yield to a temp- 
tation to speak upon questions pertaining to Cuba, lest we might 
embarrass the President in his effort to force a settlement of those 
questions without a resort to war with Spain, may now fairly take 
occasion to give expression to the general views they have enter- 
tained on the subject. 

No man more thoroughly cherished the conviction not only that 
it was abstractly right, but that it was necessary, that Cuba should 
be free than did myself. Equally strong was my belief that the 
atrocities of the Spanish military rule should be stopped, but I 
was not blind to the difficulties in the way of immediately bring- 
ing about these resu!ts. 

The fretful, the impatient, the inconsiderate, and the idly clam- 
orous throughout the country equally and alike failed to look at 
those difficulties and in many ways aided the demagogues, who 
only wanted to attract attention to themselves by noisy vocifera- 
tion. Some of the more prominent of the obstacles were not hard 
to discover. The first was that certain recognized principles of 
public law stood in the way of any hasty interference with the 
affairs of another Government. The Island of Cuba belonged to 
Spain, and had done so since Columbus discovered America. It 
was in no sense subject to the Monroe doctrine or to the peaceable 
control of the United States. There was, it is true, a rebellion 
there against Spain, which the latter was trying to suppress, but 
that fact of itself was no concern of ours, and ordinarily our in- 
terference could no more be justified than would have been that 
of Great Britain in the riot at Chicago a few years ago. 

Second. If any cause arose which would morally justify us in 
interfering, our doing so might mean war; but we had devoted 
ourselves altogether to the arts of peacefor thirty-three years, the 
magnificent potentialities of our citizenship for war had lain dor- 
mant and left us wholly unprepared for conflict, except in the 
imagination of those who ignore the fact that armies are not 
raised, equipped, or drilled by magic, and can not, like Jonah’s 
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gourd, come to maturity in a single night. And when we appro- 
priated $50,000,000 a few weeks ago there was hardly enough war 
ammunition in our possession at home to fire a half dozen fu) 
broadsides from our Navy. 

Then there was a third difficulty, by no means to be overlooked, 
The sending of raw volunteers into the Cuban climate in the late 
spring or summer months would be almost as great a cruelty to 
ee boys as was the treatment of the reconcentradog 

xy Weyler. 

With. practical, unromantic difficulties like these confronting 
us,and to be overcome, the President Lad to deal with the mo- 
er probles. Meanwhile the situation in Cuba was most 
shocking. 

The so-called war raging there was not a war at all apparently, 


| as we heard of littleor nofighting. Thestruggle had degenerated, 
bans in this struggle would not alone have been justifiable, but | 


under Weyler’s plan, into a systematic effort upon the part of 
Spain to’starve the noncombatant portions of the population in 
the rural districts of the western provinces, namely, the women, 
the children,and the old men. The fiendish cruelty of this plan, 
as it was operating and had operated upon hundreds of thousands 
of help!ess human beings, was shocking in the highest degree to 
the humane feelings of our people and called for an energetic de- 
mand upon Spain for its immediate cessation. 

So long as it was civilized warfare, so long as it was conducted 


| upon honorable principles between people of other countries merely, 


it was no business of ours; but upon the facts as they were known 
to exist the United States, as the next-door neighbor of Cuba, 
would have been dishonored in the estimation of her own people 
and in the judgment of the enlightend nations of the world if we 
had failed to act. The duty of interference in the interest of hu- 
manity devolved upon the United States, if upon anyone, and not 
upon any European country. 

Prudence, indesd, suggested that we should not interfere until 
we were prepared to do it with the Army and Navy if necessary, 
and therefore Congress some weeks since eas $50,000,000 
toward the work of preparation. Certainly the United States, 
with its 70,000,000 of population, as against Spain's 18,000,000, 
with its available material resources at least ten times greater 
than Spain's, together with our proximity to Cuba, has every ad- 
vantage, but that does not diminish the necessity for revenues for 
carrying on the war. Indeed, in every point of view, even aside 
from the impossibility of her landing any considerable number of 
troops on our shores, we have the advantage, and while we should 
never as the stronger nation have sought to bully Spain, we 
should certainly compel her, upon just alt humanitarian grounds, 
to stop her outrageously horrible course in Cuba. 

If we back up this purpose with sufficient revenues, she must 
seo that she has no option, and I believe that it will not be diffi- 
cult, after the first real battle, to persuade her that the war can 
only have one disastrous result for herself, The weight of the 
moral support of thecivilized world, which is avery potent factor, 
will be against her, and she can not resist the pressure which I 
believe will be made upon her soon. I dare hope, indeed, that 
she is already secretly tired of her conflict, even with Cuba, in 
which, instead of winning either honor or battles, she has, by 
Weyler’s instrumentality, been degraded in the estimation of all 
the generous portions of mankind. 

On the 11th day of April the President sent his message to Con- 
gress. I think the strength and wisdom of that message will be- 
come more apparent as it and the situation are studied. It was 
not written to gain the + amt merely of those whose feelings 
were excited. It was addressed in calm and dignified language to 
the civilized world, as well as to Congress, and clearly stated the 
grounds upon which we could defensibly interfere in the internal 
affairs of another nation. 

It must be remembered that Cuba and ourselvés are not the 
only countries interested. Great Britain has insular possessions 
near us, to say nothing of Canada. France has Martinique, and 
Germany and other countries have similar interests close by. If 
the President, in order to pander to the excited feelings and in- 
terests at home, had said, what would have justly aroused the 
apprehensions or susceptibilities of other powers, that we were 
beginning in Cuba a policy that might sooner or later reach them 
or their interests, we should ere this have found those powers 
drawing near to Spain in sympathy, and possibly we should be 
the subject in the near future of a plan of armed intervention 
upon their part to prevent our hostilities in Cuba or the Philip- 

ines. Surely it was of the utmost importance to avoid a result 
ike this. In my judgment, the President’s message removed 
every such possibility by clearly stating the grounds for our con- 
duct in harmony alike with international law and the uniform 
conduct of the United States in its foreign relations. 

Of course while our feelings were stirred to their utmost depths 
by the horrors of Spanish rule in the island, the fiercest indigna- 
tion blazed in the public heart and mind as the suspicion spread 
over the land that our ificent battle ship was blown = 
hundreds of brave seamen killed through Spanish instrumentality 
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while the Maine and her crew of officers and men were lying in 
fancied security in a friendly harbor. This, added to the excite- 
ment over the cruelties of Weyler, brought an acute inflammation 
upon the public brain and conscience. 

True our own naval board, upon rigid inquiry, failed to fix any 
responsibility, and Spain utterly, and I believe with truth, denied 
that the crime was committed by her consent, connivance, or 
instrumentality in any active or conscious form, but that such a 
disaster as the explosion of the Maine was possible in Havana 
Harbor, under circumstanees of suspicion, so greatly added to the 
accumulated horrors of the situation that interference to put an 
end to such a condition of affairs was a necessity, and could not 
be longer delayed. True there were two ways of interfering—one 
with dignity and the other truculently—but in some way it must 
be done, and done promptly and effectively. 

I have already said enough to indicate that I believed that the 
manner suggested by the form of resolution proposed by this 
House was the better, and still believe it. It was morein harmony 
with the dignity of the President’s method. 

I profoundly believed that the President was dealing with the 
subject in the way that enlightened patriotism and wisdom de- 
manded. I believed he ynderstood the situation in the broadest 
sense and was able to cope with it to the full and prompt accom- 
plishment of all the great ends to be achieved, and I was profoundly 
sad when we were forced to yield to the form of resolution the 
Senate proposed rather than our own. 

Either form necessarily meant war, and war at once, but one 
might make us look something like a bully, the other would not. 
True I wanted to avoid war, if that were possible, and still allow 
the attainment of the ends we must accomplish. Those ends were 
the freedom of the Cuban people, the expulsion or withdrawal of 
the Spanish soldiery, and satisfaction for the loss of the Maine 
and her crew. 

Those three objects are all we could hope to gain, either by war 
or peaceful means, and as I view it they are all we have a right to 
gain. They are all we start upon a career of war to reach; or if 
there be anything else to strike for, we do not know what it is. 
Obviously if we could have obtained them without war, it would 
have been far better to do so than subject our people to the sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure, the suffering, and the sorrow that war 
necessarily involves after we have passed the stage of pomp and 
cirenmstance and parade and have gotten to its realities. 

In the war that has begun there may be brilliant victories, both 
by sea and land, to thrill the American heart; there may be new 
luster shed upon American seamanship and the Navy we are 
building up; but possibly, too, there may be many American lives 
lost, and all Cuba were scarce worth that sacrifice, unless it be 
necessary and unavoidable. Added to this, but far below it in 
importance, there may be millions of treasure expended. For it 
all, for the lives of our brave sons and brothers, and for the mil- 
lions raised from our people, what do we get in the end? Only 
the satisfaction, if victorious, as I do not doubt we shall be, of 
avenging the Maine disaster; the boon and the glory of having, 
in the interest of humanity and Christian civilization, made a 
suffering people free from the tyranny of Spain, and the privilege 
of paying the bills. 

We can not, except by the violation of the pledged public faith, 
annex Cuba. We can not expect long to retain, even if by vic- 
tory we acquire, any other Spanish territory. All, indeed, that 
can come to us for all the blood and treasure we expend are the 
things just mentioned, and, I repeat, if we could have gained two 
of those objects without the third, gurel in every respect it would 
have been better. We have gloriously and generously under- 
taken, on a scale never before atienpted, by any people in all the 
annals of time, to wage a war very little only for our own benefit, 
but almost entirely for the benefit of our poor, weak, ard suffer- 
ing neighbors alone. 

In doing it we wage either the most generous, the most self- 
sacrificing, and the most unselfish of wars, or we lay ourselves 
liable to the charge of engaging in the most quixotic of contests. 
If we keep steadily in view the objects we started out to accom- 
plish, our own naval and field forces will repel by their achieve- 
ments the imputation of wrong motive by any foe, open or secret. 

But however much the judicious or the timid may have hoped 
to avoid war, it has not been avoided. It is upon us, and every- 
thing else must be forgotten in the united and vigorous determi- 
nation of all the people to being it not only to a speedy but toa 
Victorious close. We can not think of being parsimonious, either 
of blood or treasure, when the honor and glory of the flag and the 
country are at stake. 

It is a most unfortunate—indeed I may go further and say it is 
& most Jamentable—circumstance that those members of this 
House who, in season, and, for the most part, out of season, have 
clamored for war with Spain, who have almost hysterically 
shouted for immediate action in that direction regardless of con- 
ditions or consequences, should now show signs of a purpose to 
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vote against any bill to raise the necessary revenue for conduct- 
ing the war, unless those revenues happen to be raised in exactly 
the way and by the precise mode in every detail that they prefer. 

An astonishing spectacle truly will it be to see, as we probably 
shall, the Democratic party upon this floor vote almost unitedly to 
starve a war they so vociferously demanded should prematurely 
begin. It now looks as if we should witness exactly that some- 
what childish spectacle, unless every detail of the bill is adapted 
to their taste. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, how unreasonable 
might say how unpatriotic were it not desiral 
ters of discord. 

The laying of taxes upon the people or their property is neces- 
sarily a most unpleasant duty, but war is an excessively expensive 
luxury, and its vigorous prosecution impossible without nioney. 

The Ways and Means Committee, in discharging a duty they 
owed the Hones and the country, were actuated by a steady pur- 
pose to so provide revenue as to bear as much upon the unneces- 
sary and as little upon the necessary things of life as possible. 
Many things had to be taxed, and some things had to be taxed 
heavily, and so beer, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, chewing gum, 
mineral waters, wines, etc., came in for the largest shares. 

These and a gga omg eo and documents of various sorts 
practically bear the whole burden imposed by this bill; and yet 
our Democratic friends, in the main, intend to vote against it, 
ostensibly because it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow money if the necessities of the Government require it (a 
common-sense and obviously essential provision, as I shall try to 
demonstrate further along) and fails to provide for an income 
tax. 

I said this was the ostensible reason, but I greatly fear that the 
real reason will be that they are seeking mere political advantage 
even in so grave an exigency by taking the chance of something 
turning up to benefit them. But the chance will never come toa 
party so derelict to public duty as to oppose so needful a public 
measure as thisg-a measure made more pressing by the ill-judged 
conduct of the Véry members who oppose it now. 

I greatly fear the opposition would have been equally hard to 
satisfy had some other plan been adupted. It is hard to satisfy 
those who are made captious in a grave national emergency by a 
mere desire for partisan advantage. 

The war, I repeat, being upon us, we can not haggle over mere 
details. There must be mutual concessions of individual views, 
and we must promptly provide the ways and means for carrying 
on the war. The war must be fought for all it is worth. Our 
brave boys must go to the front on sea and land, and we shall ex- 
pect victories of them. When they go, whether they win or not, 
there ust be no lack of money to supply, and supply promptly, 
every need of both Army and Navy. In order to do this the mem- 
bers of this House and of the Senate, leaving the dress-parade 
features of their sort of war, must get down to the disgusting and 
prosaic work of taxing the people and their substance. 

Personally, I have never engaged in any public duty from which 
I derived so little pleasure as the work of attempting to assist in 
preparing this bill for taxing my fellow-citizens. 

Just as the people of this country were beginning to feel the 
mighty impulse of a new prosperity a sudden chill came, and we 
have had to consider the question of war and war expenditures 
for the first time in over thirty years. 

It was not a pleasant task to me, but it wasa duty, and criti- 
cised as may be the members of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the task we have had to perform has, in my 
judgment, been well performed, and no man who will read this 
bill carefully and deal with it justly can fail to see that the 
members of that committee have tried to tax rather the luxuries 
than the necessities of life; that they have tried to avoid all taxa- 
tion that would bear the hardest upon the people, and have sought 
out those means of taxation that would bear the least upon them. 

There has not from the beginning to the end of the preparation 
of this bill been any sign of an attempt to do anything that was 
partisan. There has been a necessary levy of taxation, and there 
is a necessity for loans. But even in providing for the necessary 
borrowing of money the committee have been careful to avoid 
any of the political questions that might have arisen, and notwith- 
standing the controversies of the last few years have used in the 
provisions of this bill in regard to the bonds the same language 
that was used upon similar occasions before these controversies 
arose. 

If there has been any attempt to lug politics into any of these 
discussions; if there has been any attempt to draw into these dis- 
cussions any question that was not properly there, it has not been 
by the members of that committee in whose charge was the work 
of preparing this bill. While we have been engaged in that work, 
we have not been inattentive to the wants of our fellow-members, 
nor to the necessities of the people whom they represent, but have 
endeavored, as far as we could, to meet the reasonable demands 
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of every member of this House, be he upon the one side or upon 
the other. 
COST OF WAR—BONDS. 


It must not be forgotten nor overlooked that modern wars are 
expensive almost beyond computation. Possibly up to that war 
no conflict had been comparatively half so expensive as our civil 
war. The figures following, taken from Senate Document No. 
206, second session, Forty-sixth Congress, show the almost be- 
wildering sums which have been expended on account of that war 
for the years 1861 to 1879, inclusive: 


| Expenditure 
| growing out 
of the war. 


Expenses of national loans and currency -----e-e-| 961, 522, 730.77 
Premiums Mt pth. 6 welonieshitehibaledieiiannniaaeaaal 59, 738, 167. 73 
Interest on public debt -.....- onan eon eeenenene annene |], T64, 256, 198, 45 


Expenses of collecting revenue from customs 42, 539, 257. 87 











Judgments of Court of Claims sessieiiabestis thine 4, 064, 634. 68 
Payments of judgments Court cf Alabama Claims ain saaibidinas 0, 815, 753. 19 
Salaries and expenses of Southern Claims Commission -- awonel 871, 221. 82 
Salaries and expenses of American and British Claims Com- | 
MN ok, cereie re aweonesatincne wn nenne cians ennwnecene tacesenel 205, 878.54 
Ri ceemecbes Koswet auawsnmanesn ee i 1, 928, 819.00 
Tribunal of arbitration at Geneva is tain nated tates tik liane 244, 815. 40 
Salaries and expenses of Alabama Claims Commission. -........ 253, 231.12 
< 


Salaries and contingent expenses of Pension Office 

Salaries and contingent expenses of War Department 
Salaries and conti: 
exclusive of Per 


. Ww t o-eesees 12, 619, 262. 79 
ent expenses of Executive Departments 
n Office and War Department)... ........ | 23,833,271. 97 
: . 

























Expenses of asses nd collecting internal revenue........| 112,808,841. 3] 
Miscellancous accounts.........................- pp dcnath Saas } 2, 207, 485. 61 
Subsistence of the Army..............----..22-----secsee--eee-e-| 8981, 417, 548 BS 
Quartermaster’s Department-.-....-..... viccosnantnusieniil Ain ae 
Incidental expenses . r’s Department.......... | 85,342, 733. 63 
Transportation of the wali raha la neccccecccscensecce} O08, 758, O88. 58 
Transportation of officers and their baggage ie. 
Clothing of the Army -...............-- a 
Purchase of horses for cavalry and artillery-................... 126, 672, 423. 44 
Barracks, quarters, etc . “al iaklienige sede 81, 070, 846. 59 
Heating and cool he ' 448, 731. 45 
Pay, mileage, gencral expenses, etc., of the Army ............. 78, O84, 229. 47 
Pay of two and three years’ volunteers ...............-........ 1,040, 102, 702. 58 
Pay of three months’ volunteers ................................ | 868, 305. 41 
Pay, etc., of one hundred days’ volunteers .................... 14, 386, 778. 29 
Pay of militia and volunteers eee 6, 126, 952. 65 
Dp. ‘ ce 


Pay , to officers and men in the Department of the Mis- | 

souri ... Pe Rcae PeRS en tébnne Deny Beuntomnones ce eee 844, 150. 55 
Pay and supplies of one hundred days’ volunteers .........._. 4, 824. 877. 68 
Bounty to volunteers and regulars on enlistment ante eat 88, 522, 646. 20 
Bounty to volunteers and their widows and legalheirs____._.. | 81,760,345. 95 
Additional bounty, act of July 28, 1866 : c -------| 60,998, 786. 71 
Collection and payment of bounty, ete., to colored soldiers, etc 268, 158. 11 
Reimbursing States for moneys expended for payment 

military service of United States sata Vee 
Defraying expenses of minute-men and yolunteers in Penn- 

sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky hl 
Refunding to States expenses incurred on account of volun- | 


teers .. 


of j 


597,178.30 


Reimbursements to Baltimore for aid in construction of d 


81, 297,242. 60 
f de- 


fensive works in 1263 i 96,15 


—~ 


Kansas ....... 


Ss iesiacishes mul since vn bniblipe db Rial edie dithecn aces cidaiainlt i 296, 097. 28 
I ia eels heehee nieagiaeani emis 1,207, 966. 35 
Draft and substitute fund_.............. Rinwpines wecenscunanntinnn 9, 713, 873.13 
Medical and Hospital Department pacnipeapinadwecneoninndisnen ane ne 2 
Medical and Surgical History and Statistics. .................. ; 196, 048. 22 


Medical Museum and Library --.....-- neommbamnnng ieneinepiawrennel 55, 000. 00 
Providing for comfort of sick, wounded, and discharged sol- 
diers . ‘ 


ebiadae ares Swands Sdedinensees« paouual 2, 232, 785. 12 
Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum............................... ' 123, 487.49 
Artificial limbs and appliances .................................__| 509, 233. 21 
Ordnance service siiikad padiiaes dle asian ints tots andcasiaies Dian i 4, 553, 581. 71 
Ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies ....................... | 66,983, 982. 83 
Armament of fortifications ._........................... iipigeiligihiie 10,218, 472. 09 
National armories, arsenals, etc. ............................ .-| 23,608, 499. 32 
Purchase of arms for volunteers and regulars.............__- | 76,378, 985.13 
Traveling expenses First Michigan Cavalry and Califorzin | 

en ON ining cist ditcniicmisebndidis int bemsdimcinine anon 84, 131. 50 
Payment of expenses under reconstruction acts............... } &, 128, 905. 94 
I a | 681, 587. 42 
Books of tactics ............. Seem aeNlateh atti tocthinedilt aides ions sais | 172, 568. 15 
eens OR emer se il albicans 29, 890. 00 
Sorgors ot National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers _.| 8, 546, 184. 76 
Publication of Official Records of War of the Rebellion _...._. | 170, 998. 98 


Contingencies of the Army and Adjutant-General's Depart- | 
SR aithiths bivsbes Webitihindcien star : 


int hcaabnwitincewasenonmen alate 2, 726, 698. 75 
Payments nnder special acts of relief ........................... 088, 406. 83 
ee ee hdc 5, 000. 00 
= of court of inquiry in 1868 and 1869 ................. 5, 000. 00 

Jnited States police for Baltimore ............................- : 100, 000. 69 
Preparing register of volunteers.._.........................-..- 1,035. 45 
I ilk indices citi ietin initia: ctetgeoetencuiensnntainmattiindess | 407,429,192. 80 
Telegraph for military purposes...................-....-....... : 2, 500, 085. 80 
Maintenance of gunboat fleet proper... .. eiiacaiesin a 5, 244, 684. 32 
Keeping, transporting, and supplying prisoners of war....... 7, 650,411. 60 
Permanent forts and fortifications; surveys for military de- 

fenses: contingencies of fortifications; platforms for can- | 

non of large caliber, etc., from 1862 to 1868 ................... 18, 408, 991.09 
Construction and maintenance of steam rams................ } 1, 370, 730. 42 
a ae a 143, 797.56 
Gunboats on the Western rivers.............-......-...---.-n-- : 3, 239, 314.18 
Supplying, transporting, and delivering arms and munitions | 

of war to loyal citizens in States in rebellion against the 

Government of the United States ............................ 1, 649, 598. 57 
Collecting, organizing, and drilling volunteers ................ 20, 001, 668. 57 


a 9, 635, 512.85 | 


52. 00 | 


5, 225, 788. 05 | 














: Expenditure 
Appropriation. growing out 
of the war. 
Bridge trains and equipage..........-.-..------.e-s20sencesoecses- 1, 413, 701. 75 
SI . 702, 250 00 


Completing the defenses of Washington 
Commutation of rations to prisoners of war in rebel States__- 


912, 283. 01 


S20, 636. 62 
I CU ik iniic shsiitioahini crap-imeanindiieihaciontn inierinsbinss 4, 162, 848. 39 
Purchase of Ford's Theater.........................-.- ‘slink ideal 88, 000.00 
Temporery relief to destitute people in District of Columbia. 57,000. 09 


Headstones, erection of headstones, pay of superintendents, 
and removing the remains of officers to national cemeteries. 

State of Tennessee, for keeping and maintaining United 
States military prisoners 





1,080, 185.5 


22, 749 


3] 
Ohutptunne 00 SOME. SONI. on i i i a a 2 97,081. 62 
Removing wreck of gunboat Oregon in Chefuncte River, 

As Sis Ju'vinio sa gh nn sete, iia leigh cea te 5,500.00 
Support of Bureau of Refugees and Freedmen................. 1, 44, 237.39 
Claims for quartermaster'’s stores and commissary supplies... 850,220. 91 
Miscellaneous claims andited by Third Auditor. ............... 47,111.00 


— of loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the re- 
IEEE ccAdbein wiate-oine pA ncatodeiil nied adie acunls canna bebore 
Payment for use of Corcoran Art Gallery 
Expenses of sales of stores and material 


4,170, 304. 5 
1235, 009. ( 


peo 
if po 


EES E igeee wee 3 ees 6, 842. 43 
Transportation of insane volunteer soldiers...................- 1, 000. 00 


Horses and other property lost in military servico............ 4, 281, 724.91 








Purchase of cometery grounds near Columbus, Ohio. ......... 560. 00 
Fortifications on the northern frontier... ....................-. ! 683, 748. 12 
ST GG i ET ie ke lisencis Splint nbs disinas eediindbiinidhigmiiw abuse 74, 462, 304. 34 
PVGTRRORS OF UO TOBUYG onccwicciaecmnseenccecaneciens Fa elds ack 16, 368, 623. 82 
Cee ON WY TEEN onc oa beuseedbaklemblacasni eae cebdsa 1, 504, 790. 08 
Construction and repair | 134,178,006. 45 
TRAE AE WOGNNR a ns epicentelintibatisas coumstbditdimlilimpined | 26,174,614. 53 
RID ini nn sithennnansniwonsichipilitnithadibuennneenlibeietiiindahedmmuitnake tn: Ot 
IIE ONIN i ee ao tee aus ' 1, 937, 744. 06 
Se NUN okns ps acngnuibidaihsnichaectenbectbekcncuses | 80,200, 302.07 
ROO TONG so i cuisnissines ckktigllcinaichainipatitis ibis aii citda tah aes | 1,340,282. 68 
Hemp for the Navy 2.27 





Steam machinery 


POR 6 civics ideninncnndn nis padbintekemisaldls ddbstingdgmbiabids : 2,526, 447. 00 
Naval hospitals CinddsiobliesphtvUenecigigbbbicukabshainktbe eal 400, 662. 94 
II 6 icine wisrinitinis tenet measiibbandbieaetatest 5 hain dinseik clea utes i 44, 531.65 
Marine Corps, pay, clothing, eto -...-.. 2... 2-2... -n--nnee concen! 7, 757, 615. 18 
OEE, ANI iis ai nin win tednc ddvebhsiadcedadcuss duusaldiabbiegeel 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia 


Temporary increase of the Navy 








Miscellaneous appropriations ..................-.--.----«------ | 2,624, 044. 7 
TERT SUD «Seika in nbd anh acGdiion dued WecdeeusLecuubieboacweded 6, 590, 043.00 
SUE GO GONIIN iis isk hiciidadcecocdddackadiusbass 2, 821, 530.10 
Bounty for destruction of enemy's vessels.....................- 271, 309. 28 
BCom rey SOe OG CN noo ei cnn cceeewwcns onmundencésouse | 389, 025. 33 

Total Gupemennes 6. es a dh ccs ke nas 6, 189, 929, 948. 58 





It will be understood, of course, that immense sums have also 
been paid out each year since 1879, and that further large amounts 
must still be expended annually on account of that war, although 
it ended a generation ago. The facts show that no reasonable 
man can expect the pending war to be carried on with current 
revenues merely unless we make them extremely oppressive. 
Manifestly the revenues must be greatly increased; but as war 
expenses, particularly at the beginning, come in such vast sums at 
once, and the cost must be promptly met, we can not instantly 
get =_— enormous sums out of reasonabie tax exactions from the 
people. 

Taxation must therefore be laid so as not to be,intozerable, and 
this involves the necessity of spreading it over a series of years, 
and for that reason, enforced by the plainest common sense and 
by every business principle, we must give the Government power 
to borrow money in large sums to meet immediate demands. It 
does not follow that the Government will borrow the money sim- 

ly because it has the authority todo so. On the contrary, every- 
body knows it will not borrow unless it becomes necessary and 

roper, and if it should become necessary, how disastrous it might 
be if we had failed to trust the Treasury with the power. 

True it is, indeed, that those persons may object who are with- 
out vt responsibility for the wise conduct of public affairs, whose 
only idea of public duty seems to be the self-imposed task of ob- 
jecting to everything, and thus pander to the most unpatriotic 
impulses of that portion of the population who industriously 
search for grounds of dissatisfaction with everything thatis done 
in behalf of good order. But these apart, there can, it seems to 
me, be no rational objection to the provisions in this bill author 
izing a loan, which every businesslike mind will see at once is 
obviously proper and wise. 

Hence this bill confers upon the Treasury authority to borrow 
money, if need be, at 8 per cent, and by offering the loan to the 
= to an extent not exceeding $500,000,000, besides short-time 
oans not to exceed $100,000,000. 

No government in modern times could escape impotency and 
imbecility without this authority; and the glory of our situation 
is that our credit is so good, despite the clamors of the irrespon- 
sible, the captious, and the thoughtless, that we can borrow all 


the immense sums of money we may need, even during the most 
active war. 
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TEA AND COFFERS. 


Tt was the very earnest desire of the committee to save the 
people from the tax on tea ard coffee. As Isaid before, we wanted, 
if possible, to tax what were not regarded as real necessities of 
life and spare the things that were, and we were glad to be able 
to strike tea and coffee from the list. But even this has not es- 
caped criticism, though, as the criticism evidently comes from 
those who would even more vigorously have criticised us if we had 
taxed those articles, we need not be much alarmed. 

INCOME TAX. 

Whether in the abstract one favors an income tax, or whether 
if we had time we should again experiment with the constitu- 
tional problem involved, are questions which it would seem to be 
the course of wisdom to ignore in a pressing emergency like the 

oresent. 

: That an income tax is one which a large portion of our people 
would favor is true, and it is also true that an equally large por- 
tion would oppose it. Nor would this division be upon lines that 
would separate the rich from the poor. 

Large numbers of the thoughtful of both classes would be found 
on either side. But we are in a graveand portentous emergency. 
We want and must have ample revenue for the purposes of that 
emergency, and we must so lay our taxation as to obtain that 
revenue and be able to confidently rely upon the sources of it as 
being adequate and certain to produce it. Doubt at this point 
would beintolerable and most unfortunate. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has very recently and 
very deliberately passed upon the question of the constitutionality | 
of income taxation, and if those who urge that such a tax feature | 
be incorporated in this bill would even go so far as to read the 
syllabi prefacing the report of the decision in the income-tax 
cases, reported in 158 United States, page 601, they could not | 
fail to see that they are urging, not a revenue measure, but a law- 
suit that is sure to go against them. Thesyllabi to that case are 
as follows: 

1. In distributing the power of taxation the Constitution retained to the 
States the absolute power of direct taxation, but granted to the Federal 
Government the power of the same taxation upon condition that, in its ex- | 
ercise, such taxes should be apportioned among the several States according 
to numbers, and this was done in order to protect the States, who are sur- 
rendering to the Federal Gevernment so many sources of income, the power 
of direct taxation, which was their principal remaining resource. 

2. It is the duty of the court in this case simply to determine whether the 
income tax now before it does or does not belong to the class of direct. taxes, 
and if it does, to decide the constitutional question which follows accordingly, 
unaffected by considerations not pertaining to the case in hand. 

3. Taxes on real estate being indisputabiy direct taxes, taxes on the rents 
or income of real estate are equally direct taxes. 

4. Taxes on personal property, or on the income of personal property, 
likewise direct taxes. 

And the court proceeded to hold as a result.of those proposi- 
tions that the income-tax features of the Wilson bill were clearly 
unconstitutional, because not laid on the States according to 
population, and similar provisions would necessarily be subject to 
the same constitutional objection if we were to insert them into 
= bill. It would, therefore, be an idle and frivolous act toinsert 

em. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as the Supreme Court has unequivocally 
decided that real estate and its income, and that personal estate 
and its income, and that municipal bonds and their income, are 
alike constitutionally exempt from being subject to an income 
tax by the Federal Government, what sort of property is left for 
such a tax to operate upon? The Supreme Court has weil nigh 
conclusively shown that an income tax, as one of the chief re- 
sources of State taxation, was meant to be left to them by the 
framers of the Constitution. 

Wisely and to the admiration of all judicious and thoughtful 
portions of the American people, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the most dignified judicial body known in the world’s his- 
tory, has been the trusted and final arbiter to settle all our great 
constitutional questions, and it would be manifest folly for any 
wise and dignified legislative body to attempt to run counter to 
the judgmen? of that great tribunal. 

e question is settled; or if anybody wants to have if reinves- 
tigated, let him again set in motion the legal machinery under 
the income-tax seetions of the Wilson bill. ey have never been 
repealed; they are yet upon the statute books, in a moribund con- 
dition it is true, but still liable to be requickened into life if the 
Supreme Court should undergo a change of mind and heart, 
though none but the wildest and most fatuous can suppose such 
a change to he possible. 

Still. if an 
and not invite this body to imagine a vain thing and make itself 
ridiculous before a by failure to respect the decisions of 
that great tribunal of last resort. 

For these reasons, which might be greatly elaborated, the com- 
mittee declined to insert any income-tax provisions in this bill. 

And for reasons equally good the committee declined to go into 
the wild and extravagant field of greenbackism and kindred va- 
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wants to experiment, let him do it in that way, | 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
or 
FP. STALLIN 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 





HON. J. G 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to mee 


Mr. STALLINGS said: 

Mr. CHarrMawn: I have, since the commencement of this unfor- 
tunate controversy with Spain, hoped that it might be settled by 
diplomacy, and thus avoid an appeal to arms. In common with 
my section, I know from bitter experience the dreadful calamities 
of war. We have not forgotten, it can never be effaced from the 
memory of the Southern people, that war means burning homes, 
ruined fields, destroyed property, death by disease and missiles of 
war of our bravest men, and the untimely multiplication of 
widows and orphans. 

While it is not at all probable that the adversities of a little 
over a third of a century ago will be revisited upon the South 


+ War expen litures. 


Ines 


. . ~— o on . 
still there is an enemy, secret, silent, and stealthy, that may, and 
I fear will, steal into the homes of the Gulf States, more danger- 
ous and by far more dreaded than any possible armed enemy. 





Should the dreaded yellow scourge, from insufiicient quara 
which is more than likely during war, ravace the South in the 
coming summer, no martial courage can drive it from our shores. 
It would make victims of armies as well as of communities of 
peaceful citizens. 

This apprehension, Mr. Chairman, has made me conservative; 
and this it is which has made the people of the South conservative. 
It is not a lack of patriotism, nor is it a fear of any human foe, f 
the South fears no foe in open battle; but it is the insidious mon- 
ster that steals into our homes with the air we breathe that makes 
them thoughtful, conservative,andapprehensive. Yet as the war 
is upon us, the men of the South will do their duty by their coun- 
try and their flag, as they have ever done in the hour of her peril. 
And in doing this duty they will not be deterred by fear of conse- 
quences. 

I believed that by granting belligerent rights to the Cubans two 
ears ago war could and would have been averted. Believin 
| this, I voted for and urged the passage of a resolution of belli 
| erency. Time has only more thoroughly convinced me tl 
| wisdom of this course. 

We have been asked to vote for an appropriation of 0,000 
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to make preparations for this war, and men on this side of the 
Chamber voted this large sum of money to the order of the Presi- 
dent without information as to how it would be applied. They 
freely sacrificed partisanship upon the altar of patriotism. No 
information was vouchsafed to the leader of the House Demoe- 
racy by the majority save that the President wanted the money 
to prepare the country for war. You have asked for largely in- 
creased appropriations on the Regular Army and Navy appro- 
priation bills; we have voted it without complaint. 

Now you ask us to go further, to vote for a measure levying a 
tax on production and consumption of nearly $100,000,000, and at 
the same time mortgaging the country to the bondholders fi 
$500,000,000, an inevitable burden on unborn generations. Here 
we call a halt; we demand to know your reasons for this extraor- 
ed 


i 


yr 


dinary legislation. We demand that if money must be rais 
to carry on this war that you require that all classes and condi- 
tions of our citizens shall bear equally the burdens of war taxa- 


tion. 

We demand that if war taxes must be levied, and if you ex- 
pect our vote, your bill must be just, fair, and equitable to all of 
the —_ of the United States. You can no further lead us by 
the hollow and hypocritical cry of patriotism, for when it comes 
to levying further taxes on the people you must appeal to our 
reason, our sense of justice and fairness, as weil as our patriotism 
and eoncern for our country’s honor. 

Along these lines we will cordially meet you. We will stand 
side by side with the patriots of the country, ready to shed our 
blood, sacrifice our accumulations, our all; but we will not sur- 
render the country’s honor, the sacred rights of our constituents, 
to the bondholder and the leech on the body politic. You must 
reason with us now if you expect our vote. We have buried our 
sentiments and expect you to convince our reason when taxes are 
to be wrung from the poor with exemption of the wealthy. We 
want no poor man’s battle and a rich man’s victory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have carefully examined this measure and I 
have no hesitation in saying that it was conceived in unfairness 
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and partiality, that it is vicious in principle and unjust in appli- 
cation. This bill proposes to exercise one of the seventeen consti- 
tutional grants of power from the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment—levy taxes on the people to cover the expense of war; not 
taxes to defray the ordinary expensés of the Government, but to 
carry on a foreign war, to protect our cities from bombardment, 
and the palaces of the wealthy, as well as the humble cottage of 
the poor, from destruction; to defend the national honor, to 
avenge the dastardly assassinations by the treacherous Spaniard 
in Havana Harbor; to carry the flag of freedom to the struggling 
Cubans; to drive the Spanish assassins and rapists from the West- 
ern Hemisphere; to give bread to the starving; to carry all possi- 
ble happiness and peace to women and children; tosecure freedom 
to the downtrodden and oppressed Cubans battling for liberty 
just over our borders. Our cause is just and righteous; it has 
universal Christian sympathy; it is recognized the world over as 
a battle for the cause of humanity—to put an end to scenes that 
have blackened the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

How, then, should taxes for such purposes be laid? Should the 
burden fall on one class, business calling, or profession, or should 
it not rather be borne equally according to ability to pay of every 
citizen of the Republic? If thereisany inequality, any favoritism 
in laying and collecting taxes for this war, then the bill is vicious 
and wrong, and should be defeated; and every true patriot will 
vote regardless of party affiliations accordingly as the bill appeals 
to his sense of fairness, justice, and equity. 

Let us examine the bill, Mr. Chairman, and see if it comes up 
to or approaches these rules of conceded honesty and fairness, 
Very largely this bill levies taxes on the agricultural classes, the 
class, as I shall show further on, least able to pay them, owing to 
general and widespread depression in the range of prices of farm 
products. 

I will take, Mr. Chairman, to illustrate my meaning as well as 
to show that this bill bears unequally on this class of our citizens, 
what we designate as the two-horse farmer in the South, a man 
who cultivates 50 or 60 acres of land and is usuallya tenant. By 
the terms of this bill you place a tax of 50 cents on his rent note 
to his landlord. This is his first transaction when he begins to 
penne for his year’s labor. He next goes to his merchant or 

sanker and either makes a mortgage to secure supplies or money 
to purchase the same of not less than §200. On this note you re- 
quire a stamp of 50 cents. 

If he gtves a draft, check, or order on either his merchant or 
banker, as is the universal custom, for $100 or less, he must place 
thereon a revenue stamp of 5 cents; for sums exceeding $100 and 
not exceeding $200, 10 cents; and in case he should fail, refuse, or 
neglect to do so, severe penalties are inflicted. Should any mem- 
ber of his family send to a distant city for any package of goods, 
a common custom in the South, and the same should % returned 
by express, and the charges should be 25 cents or less, he must 
attach a 1-cent stamp, and 2 cents when the express charge does 
not exceed $1, and 5 cents if over $1. 

Should he give a bond of indemnity, or any character of official 
bond, he must pay a tax of 50 cents. On telegrams, when the 
charges do not exceed 25 cents, you tax him 1 cent, and 2 cents 
when over 25 cents. Should he, out of an abundance of caution, 
insure his life or-household property, he is taxed on every policy 
25 cents. You even follow his widow and children from the grave 
of their lost bread earner and levy a tax of 50 cents for the pro- 
bate of his will or letters of administration. 

This committee, in order to secure money to carry on this war, 
and apparently to avoid we the wealthy, invade the chamber 
of sickness and death in the humble cottage of the poor and tax 
every package, box, bottle, pot, or vial or other inclosure contain- 
ing any pills, powders, tinctures, sirups, cordials, bitters, tonic, 
plasters, liniments, salves, ointment, spirits, oils, and all prepara- 
tions or compositions whatever of medicines or proprietary articles. 

When the package is of the value of 25 cents or less, the tax is 1 
cert; when over 25 cents and not exceeding 50 cents, 2 cents; for 
75-cent value, 3 cents, and 4 cents for the value of $1. You are 
the deadly enemy of ail kinds of perfumes, and for hair oil you 
have an especial abomination and proceed to tax it beyond the 
ability of the poor to use. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this committee reached the limit of its un- 
fairness when they proceeded to impose a tax of 25 cents on “* ware- 
house receipts for any goods, merchandise, or property of any kind 
held on storage in any public or private warehouse or yard.” This 
section of the bill taxes every bale of cotton 25 cents as soon as it 
reaches a ‘“‘ warehouse or yard,” public or private. It must be 
known, that it is almost the universal custom all over the cotton- 
growing section to take receipts for cotton deposited in ware- 
houses, Then you tax the two-horse farmer on every bale of cot- 
ton 25 cents, or a tax on his crop of from $3.50 to $4. On tobacco 
you tax him an additional 6 cents a pound, thereby more clearly 
showing your injustice and unfairness. 

I could: Mr. Chairman, continue to point out many other arti- 
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cles already heavily taxed that must bear unjustly upon the 
poorer class of our population—those the least able to bear taxa- 
tion. I desire to call the attention of the House and the countr: 
to the lines along which this bill has been drafted—a bill whicl, 
taxes every small farmer whose expenditures do not exceed $200 
from $15 to $25 from his small earnings. 

The yao! will have cause long to remember the iniquity of this 
bill. You placean additional tax of $1 a barrel on beer, consumed 
largely by the laboring class in the United States, and 4 cents a 

uart on champagne, used exclusively by the wealthy, and call 
this just and fair, You ask Democrats to vote for a bill taxing 
the poor and relieving the rich. You would have us join you in 
damning the working poor and saving the idle rich. You would 
tax into ruin the homes of the very men who go to fight your bat- 
tles. Instead of putting a premium upon heroism, you are simply 
propagating poverty and multiplying those already far too com- 
mon ills that tell the sad story how— 


Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

Take this illustration on the stock holdings in any of the great 
cities, when one share of stock or bonds, the face value being $100 
or fraction thereof, the tax is 2 cents, and would be of course 10 
cents on $500. Now take asmall farmer or landowner who sells or 
mortgages his farm or lot in the city; if the purchase price is $100, 
or not exceeding $500, he is taxed 50 cents; if the price is only $101 
it would be still 50 cents, but the owner of stocks or bonds has a 
discrimination made in his favor when he transfers his property, 
and pays only 2 cents for $101, and 2 cents for each additional $100. 
Why this discrimination in favor of holders of this class of prop- 


erty? 

ie claimed, asserted, and, I think, persuaded yourselves to 
believe that you convinced the people of the United States in the 
fall of 1896 that the 6,500,000 men who supported the ‘‘ Chicago 
platform” disregarded the national honor and intended to repu- 
diate the nation’s just obligations. Now you insist that these 
same men must maintain the nation’s flag and protect, not only 
with their lives but with their substance, the bond-holding, trust- 
forming patriots. 

If such are too cowardly or too apathetic with luxurious’living 
to shoulder the musket in their country’s defense, too penurious 
to aid with money in sustaining the nation’s flag, then let the 
country call and we will answer with men and treasure. But I 
for one shall insist that this bill be made to bear equally on all 
subjects of taxation and all classes of citizens, regardless of their 
occupations. ‘ 

But, Mr. Chairman, as I said before, we are by the terms of 
this bill making the agricultural and laboring classes bear more 
than their legitimate share of the burdens of taxation to carry on 
this war. Farm products for the past few years have yielded to 
the producer very little, if indeed anything, above the cost of pro- 
duction, while the great corporations and trusts of the country, 
having yielded large dividends, should not, in this hour of the 
country’s need, be exempt from taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our greatest food productsis corn. In 
1874 there were produced in the United States 850,148,500 bushels, 
worth 64 cents a bushel, bringing to the farmers $550,043,080 on 
41,096,000 acres. In 1894, or just twenty years later, we produced 
1,212,770,000 bushels on 62,582,000 acres of land, which brought 
on the market $554,719,000, being 45 cents per bushel. While the 
corn crop was nearly doubled in bushels, the farmer received but 
$4,000,000 more for his crop. 

In 1874 the cotton belt of the South produced 4,170,388 bales, 
weighing 465 pounds per bale, the farm value of which was 
$312,480,000. In 1894 7,549,817 bales were produced, weighing per 
bale 499} pounds, worth only $263,857,000. Thus while we just 
about doubled our production, the farmer received nearly $50,000,- 
000 less for the crop. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the condition that confronts the farmer 
to-day, both South and West; and an increase of taxation on them 
now such as is proposed will bring widespread distress and ruin. 
They stand bse! to bear, and bear without a murmur, their just 
and legitimate share of necessary taxation to carry on this war. 
They think that taxation should be equitably distributed among 
the legitimate subjects of national taxation. 

Permit me to illustrate the growth of corporate power by givin 
some ope as to the increase in wealth and earning capacity o 
railroads during the same two decades—from 1874 to 1894. 
1874 the railroads operated in the United States 69,273 miles, their 
capital being stocks and bonds valued at $4,221,763,594, with 
receipts amounting to $520,466,016; in 1894, just twenty years later, 
they were operating 176,221 miles of road, with a capital stock of 
$10,633,380,481, with gross receipts of $1,066,948,358, 

Thus it will be observed that the railroads had a little more than 
doubled their mileage, capital stock, and earnings, the earnings 
keeping pace with the increased capital stock and mileage. Dur- 
ing the same two decades the farmers had more than doubled 
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their capital stock, acreage, and production in both cereals and 
cotton. They received for their products a slight advance over 
what was received in 1874. 

But, notwithstanding these indisputable facts, when we are 
called upon to raise revenue to carry on a foreign war you calmly 
proceed to tax the farmer and laborer on consumption, and forget 
at the same time to make railroad and other corporations with 
enormous accumulations of wealth pay any share of the war tax. 
But you do not do this. You prefer to tax consumption and 
wring from the poor the entire revenue for carrying on a war for 
which they are not responsible and take no part in its waging 
except to shed their blood. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if you are aes an internal-revenue bill 
to provide means to carry on the war, why not reenact the bill of 
June 30, 1864, with proper and necessary amendments commen- 
surate with the increased wealth of the country and the needs of 
the Government? By theterms of this bill you reenact the stamp 
tax of 1864, leaving all other subjects free from internal-revenue 
taxation. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to call to your attention, the atten- 
tion of this House and the country the fact that the act of 1864 
taxed all articles and occupations. In 1866 this act produced in 
revenue, with only 36,000,000 of population ard an aggregate 
wealth of the country of $20,000,000,000, the enormous sum of 
$310,906,984. The following table will show articles and occupa- 
tions taxed, together with the amount of revenue produced: 


Statement of collections of internal-revenue taxes during the year 1366. 











Articles and occupations. | Year 1866. 
Receipts from— | 

Manufactures and production. ...... .-.-...-..0.......---+-- $178, 356, 661. 37 
RSE FE } 1,291, 570. 71 
NE IIIS 5 chicclindtlds cass ais JGksbieckiwednccnanbdcels | 10,002, 707. 59 
TD iiniie Jing enmimgiingenhcooenooeratecigenthassongeging 4, 002, 282. 91 
I iiitn nn ducinaheeted cntncascegnaghaeibaangenmduniineer 18, 088, 097. 71 
ET RT bt ce chain sans codessendabpasilacestdeton 61, 071, 982. 25 
Ee PIII a ccc 2osg pocies sets cesete wane séueee 1,170, 978. 85 
i, Sian 0 unamacmeons seitiopeinqentineins 1, 693, 122. 73 
ale inh inn nen ein atiadiemenammniuamems $1, 759. 00 
ET CIE EEE nti Ginn. Thanet Seabncnanebeadibecccoosacecstencadppedtediinn 
inthe dou pocnsbssccbasecdiedg dlecdddconcscesakass 982, 618. 82 
Banks, railroad companies, etc............ ila nectcnspiolgiailbitiinn 13, 279, 142. 46 
ii ial Sil allt ad atiednanst conbogmiitnmiauenenokdanieeh 3, 717, 304. 69 
DT hia oi alecshwichasers necesdedagebmiconenasaccecs|, SEE 
IN, 5g oc ccncnsceminddoonds acs Drei 210, 234. 38 
Le CORNET obi os os cncnisous cénsbebedncodemneecépecsetiteltinbia<~ 
BOG TOMMY GROMER. oi on in ec0 cncscccennccsecceneseséen 1, 94, 107. 72 
ONIN etic ati aici ea ik | 810, 906, 984. 17 


Now, Mr. Chairman, witha population approximating 75,000,000, 
with a national wealth of at least $70,000,000,000, taxes laid on the 
same articles and occupations, and at the same rate, would pro- 
duce, it is safe to estimate, $800,000,000 of revenue. No one 
claims that we would need any such sum of money, nor doI ad- 
vocate a tax rate that would produce any such sum, but I do in- 
sist that each of the articles and occupations in the above table 
should be made to bear their justshare of the revenue necessary to 
beraised to defray the expenses of this war, and that without bor- 
rowing a cent or selling a single bond. I am not prepared to vote 
to pay the bondholding class for Cuban liberty, or to give them a 
bonus for maintaining my country’s honor. 

Iam not, Mr. Chairman, unmindful of the fact that one of the 
largest items in the table given above, viz, $61,071,932, was col- 
lected as a tax on incomes, and that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared such tax unconstitutional. That the court has been severely 
criticised for this decision is a matter of public notoriety. I be- 
lieve the decision indefensible in either law or morals and a usur- 
pation Py court of the power granted by the Constitution to 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

It can not be contended with any degree of fairness but that a tax 
on incomes is just and equitable and that wealth should pay a fair 
share of the revenues necessary to run the Government, especially 
in times of war, when the greater part of the Federal income is 
devoted to the protection of our common country. Nations the 
most enlightened and civilized resort to this means of raising rev- 
enue both in times of war and peace, and thére is no complaint 
among them by the rs of accumulated productive wealth. 

During the year 1897 England derived from an income tax 
$75,000,000; France, $44,000,000; Italy, $57,000,000, With a mod- 
erate graduated tax on all incomes_above $2,000 we could easily 
raise $150,000,000, which would be collected without the burden 
——— felt by the owners of great blocks of wealth. We have the 
right, and it is our duty, to tax the rich as well as the poor—to 
make wealth pay its fair share of the burdens for its own pro- 


Take, as an illustration, one of the very wealthy men of any of 
our large cities, with an income from his investments in p y 


yielding a half million dollars, who lives abroad. Under our in- 
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stitutions, and especially under the provisions of the bill under 
consideration, he never pays a dollar to maintain the Government 
that protects his immense wealth. You tax the breakfast table of 
the poor, his clothes and supplies of all kinds and descriptions, to 
raise revenue to maintain armies and navies, to protect the mil- 
lionare’s property, and especially in times of war does he avoid 
and escape the increased burdens of taxation. 

Not one cent does he contribute from the earnings of his vast 
hoard to build our navies and equip and maintain our armies that 
stand between his possessions and a foreign foe. Accumulated 
wealth is and must remain sacred from the polluting touch of the 
nation’s taxgatherer, is the creed of your party; and by this you 
will stand until the toiling millions on the farm and in the fac- 
tory, in the workshop and at the forge, everywhere that labor 
earns an honest penny, rise up and drive you from power’s places. 
May the day soon come when the blood of the nation’s heroes, 
when the defenders of her sacred soil, her honor, and her flag are 
more highly regarded than the accumulated wealth of her idlers 
and drones. 

But aside, Mr. Chairman, from pointing out objects of just and 
legitimate taxation in the present pretended exigency, permit me 
to inquire, why levy this tax at all? The statement of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. DINGLEY] makes it 
clear and conclusive that the revenue sought to be raised by this 
bill is not now needed to defray the legitimate expenses of the 
Government with the added war budget. 

What is the present condition of the Treasury? What are its 
resources? And what demands are likely to be made? These are 
always legitimate inquiries te be made and answered when taxa- 
tion is sought to be increased, and especially upon production and 
consumption. The gentleman from Maine claims, and I do not 
question theaccuracy of his statement, that it will cost $25,000,000 
per month to meet the increased cost of the war. He also admits 
that we have $119,000,000 available cash in the Treasury over 
and above the $100,000,000 gold reserve held to meet the demand 
obligations of the Government. 

We have, then, ample funds in our “ stror g box” to pay the ex- 
traordinary expenses of $25,000,000 a month to carry on the war 
until the istof September. Weare met, then, with the proposition 
to raise, by taxation or otherwise, $75,000,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the war forthree months, or until the Ist of December, 
when Congress will again convene. 

If, however, gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber insist 
that we must now provide for this extraordinary item of $25,000,- 
000 a month, I would call their attention to the fact that we have 
an available asset in the Treasury of more than $42,000,000 silver 
seigniorage, which can be made immediately available by the 
issue of certificates against the bullion, redeemable in the silver 


| dollars as soon as they can be coined. 


If, however, it is insisted that it is desirable to provide for the 
extraordinary war expenses of $25,000,000 a month for six months 
from September 1—bearing in mind that we have the cash on hand 
to meet this until September 1—or until March, 1899, then I would 
suggest that we authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
$108,000,000 of legal-tender notes, not to remain permanently in 
circulation, or so much as may be necessary, sodiommabie at the 
pleasure of the Government after ten years. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, this would be far enough ahead to pre- 
pare for this war, for no one believes that it can last so long. 

Would the two propositions I have just made be safe and wise? 
The silver seigniorage of $42,000,000 is an idle asset in the Treas- 
ury, and no one, I presume, would contend that we can not main- 
tain at par with gold at least $42,000,000 more in silver dollars. 
No business man would for a moment entertain the proposition of 
borrowing $42,000,000 at 3 per cent interest, which would be 
$1,260,000, when he had that amount of available assets converti- 
ble into money lying idle in his vault. 

The second proposition is to issue $108,000,000 of noninterest- 
bearing legal-tender notes—in other words to use our credit for 
this sum as a temporary loan. Would they be good? Would 
they remain at par with gold? 1 presume, Mr. Chairman, that no 
gentleman in this Chamber would be willing to risk his reputation 
as a financier by denying that they would remain at par with the 
dearest money in the world—gold—especially in the face of the 
fact that we have to-day $346,000,000 cf such notes floating side 
by side with gold, and its equal everywhere in purchasing and 
debt paying power. 

This bill, ignoring the silver asset of $42,000,000 idle in the 
Treasury, ignoring the power of the Government to use its credit 
by issuing noninterest-bearing legal-tender notes in times of dis- 
tress, ignoring the saving of $4,500,000 in interest in the face of 
the general Jeination in business and occupations, proposes to 

roduction and consumption $100,000,000 and to issue $500,- 
000,000 of 8 per cent interest-bearing bonds, thereby adding a debt 
of $15,000,000 annually to the already overtaxed energies of this 
and entailing onerous and undeserved burdens upon future gen- 
erations, 
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You shall never, with my consent or vote, increase the bonded 
debt of the people of the United States. It is folly now at the 
very outset of this war with a bankrupt nation of 17,000,000 of 
people on the other side of the Atlantic, without resources, to pre- 
pare for a war three years ahead, Congress will meet again in 
December, even if it should adjourn at an earlier date, and then 
will be time enough to make further financial preparation for the 
continuance of a war which no one now believes will last more 
than one fighting season in Cuba. 

Permit us to substitute for your bond provision one taxing the 
incomes of accumulated wealth; permit us to substitute the other 
provisions of the measure with the act of June, 1864, with reduced 
rates of internal-revenue taxation, and we will agree, so far as 
we are concerned, to let it remain on the statute books until every 
debt of the United States, interest and noninterest bearing, is 
paid in full and the shackles of slavery are struck from the limbs 
of the toiling millions of this country. Until ycu agree to this 
you can not get the votes on this side of the Chamber, notwith- 
standing your cry of a want of patrictism. My people will prove 
their patriotism and their valor on every field of battle wherever 
freedom is threatened on the Western Hemisphere. 


The War-Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. CRANFORD, 
OF TEXAS, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


On the bill (H. B. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. CRANFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a Democrat, holding to the tenets of the 
Democratic faith and revering the honored traditions and glori- 
ous record of the Democratic party, 1 must enter my protest 
against involving this Government in debt and increasing the 
already great expenditures on account of interest, amounting now 
to over $30,000,000 a year. 

I voted for the resolutions which brought about this war; yet I 
am convinced that had Democracy prevailed—had not the com- 
bined wealth of monopoly and trusts been able to purchase fraud, 
to procure a dishonest ballot—there would have been no neces- 
sity for any such resolutions. I believe firmly that with wise 
diplomatic procedure and a firm governmental policy, the Cubans 
would have secured their own independence without involving 
the United States in war. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party, from its inception, has 
opposed wars of conquest or the addition of territory by the force 
of arms. The United States grew in territory, wealth, and in- 
fluence under the Democratic party as it has never grown since. 
But the Democratic leaders have always opposed the addition of 
a fuot of territory to be protected by the American flag until that 
territory had shown that it was in a proper condition to be assimi- 
lated and become a valuable part of the United States. It will be 
remembered that the great State which I have the honor in part 
to represent won its freedom by deeds of heroic daring and by sac- 
rifices of blood unequaledin the history of mankind, and then was 
compelled to wait for years before it was thought worthy to join 
the sisterhood of States. 

The Democratic policy has been one of accretion, and not of 
colonization or conquest. And yet, Mr. Chairman, every foot of 
the territory west of the Mississippi River was acquired during 
Democratic rule by annexation | purchase. Every foot of the 
Gulf of Mexico coast wassecured under Democratic rule without 
the firing of a gun or the spilling of a drop of American blood. 
The only territory that has been added by the Republicans is that 
of Alaska, valuable so far only as 2a way station on the road to the 
British gold fields. Which of these two parties, Mr. Chairman, 
was the party of progress? 

When our diplomatic negotiations were exhausted by asking of 
one belligerent nation that it grant an armistice to other belliger- 
ents without securing the consent of that other belligerent to such 
an armistice, a proposition that was absolutely impossible to com- 
ply with, it was plain that no hope could be entertained of an 
relief from the distressing circumstance surrounding it tnroagh 
Republican diplomacy, and the Democrats voted for way in order 
that the country might be saved from the humiliating predica- 
ment it had been placed in through the awkward attempts at 
diplomacy of the Republican Administration. 

he Democrats, when they voted for war,expected to vote to 
appropriate the necessary funds for bringing that war to as speed 
and successful a conclusion as possible. They expected tofurnish 


their share of men and their proportion of increased taxes. The 
were willing to doit when they voted for war, and they are will 
ing todo it now. The question of the war has been taken ont of 
party politics and pi upon the high plane of Americanism. 
American patriotism knows no State lines, and knows no party. 
I regret that the Republicans of the House have seemingly for- 
gotten this, and, through force of habit, have legislated for the 
bankers and not for the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not made a speech during this session. 
I am a believer in old forms and usages unless those old forms and 
old usages have sep inadequate and more beneficial ones have 
been adopted. For nearly a century of this country’s history the 
first term of a Representative in Congress was devoted to attend- 
ing to the business of his constituents and studying the methods 
of legislation. The speeches were made by those whose experi- 
ence entitled their words to the greatest ble weight. I believe 
that custom to be a good one. Under ordinary circumstances [| 
would follow it strictly. But there are features of the bill under 
discussion which render it necessary for every Democrat, even 
though he be a new member, to file a protest upon behalf of his 
constituents. It is not my design to enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this matter. y object will be accomplished when I 
state briefly the leading points of my opposition, leaving the ex- 
position of the principles of Democracy to the a Democrats 
who have well and wisely spoken. No matter what I might say, 
I could not hope to change a vote, and words are useless, except 
by way of protest. They only serve to show that the Democrats 
of this House not only did not aid in this legislation, but could 
not even consent to acquiesce in it by silence. 

I know that the war will cause increased expenditures. Iknow 
that although the revenues of this country are more than three 
times as much per capita as during the continuous Democratic 
rule before the civil war, they are inadequate to meet the ordi- 
nary expenditures. I know that when the “war tariff” of 1861 
succeeded in piling up an enormous surplus in the Treasury, the 
Republicans invented new lines of expenditure so successfully 
that they not only disposed of the surplus but created a large de- 
ficiency. I know that it is impossible to stop these useless leaks 
while the Republicans are in control. Knowing this, 1 would be 
prepared, under protest, to vote for an increase of taxation, al- 
though the people are already overburdened. But I am not pre- 
pared to vote, nor would my constituents do right to indorse my 
vote if cast, to saddle upon the people an increase of the interest- 
bearing debt. 

There has sprung up within late years, on account of the large 
surplus in the Treasury and the necessity for explaining its pres- 
ence there, a new policy, which costs the people $3,000,000 a year 
in interest. It is the policy of retaining in the Treasury, where 
it can be of no use to anyone, areserve fund of $100,000,000. This 
policy was never heard of when the indebtedness of this nation 
amounted to $53 per capita, and was not adopted until after that 
indebtedness had been reduced one-half. It would not have been 
adopted then if it had not appeared as a surplus, and the people 
began to inquire why they were taxed for more money than was 
necessary to defray the expenses of the Government. Then they 
quit calling this $100,000,000 a surplus and called it a ‘‘ reserve ”— 
too sacred to be touched, and absolutely indispensable; that it 
should remain intact. Then the Government bought $100,000,000 
worth of silver bullion, which is piled up like cord wood in the 
vaults of the Treasury. Here is $200,000,000 that the Adminis- 
tration refuses to consider as money. 

A bill is presented to increase taxation and to also borrow a 
large sum, $500,000,000, although this surplus of $200,000,000, to- 
gether with $70,000,000 additional, is lying idle in the Treasury. 
More than one-half of the Treasury notes and national-bank notes 
have been retired, and coin certificates, with the coin idle in the 
Treasury vaults, have been issued to take the place of the old 
greenbacks. The interest-bearing debt has been increased and the 
noninterest-bearing debt decreased, and we are asked to still fur- 
ther increase the interest- ing debt. 

Have any of the obligations of the Government been presented 
when there were no funds on hand for their payment? None. 
Have any contractors refused, or threatened to refuse, to accept 
the promises of the United States? None. Has the United States 
found need of = articles that it could not buy on account of the 
lack of funds? Not atall. Has anything happened to injuriously 
affect the credit of the United States? Nothing whatever. Have 
any means been tried to raise enough additional revenue to meet 
the increased expenditures? None. Then why this sudden fear, 
this palsied trembling, lest the United States will be bankrupt and 
its orders for ammunition refused? The chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee says that this is not a three or six months’ 
war, and the extraordinary expenses are running $25,000,000 a 
month. It would take just one year without a dollar of increased 
taxation to exhaust the commercial value, let alone the coinage 
value, of the silver bullion, the surplus on hand, and the reserve 
at $25,000,000 a month. 
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If not onecent were collected under the taxing features of this bill, 
the available funds im the Treasury would not be exhausted for 
twelve mon If the United States had no credit, a proposition 
that is absurd, this Government could pay cash for all the war 
expenses for twelve months with the funds already on hand. 
Then why this Pet hope for the issuance of bonds, this 
yearning desire to pay $15,000,000 interest for the use of money 
during the next twelve months which the Government does not 
need? There was never a more indefensible proposition than to 
issue these bonds at this time. The United States has borrowed 
money in times past, but never until the Treasury was empty until 
the Republican party came in power. Then money was bor- 
rowed in order to maintain a surplus and to buy silver bullion 
that they refused to coin. 

This surplus that is called a reserve is supposed to be based upon 
banking principles. As a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. 
A bank borrows money from its customers, who are called depos- 
itors, and lends it again toother customers. A part of the money 
belonging to the depositors is kept in the bank and not loaned out, 
in order that there will be no danger of the cash not being there 
when the depositors call for it. is money belonging to the de- 
positors and held in trust for their payment is called a reserve. 
‘The United States is not a banking institution and it has no trust 
funds to proteet with a reserve. The highest credit was givenall 
Government obligations of the United States for nearly acentury 
before the idea ever entered the minds of the financiers that the 
United States had any use for a reserve. Then it occurred to the 
bankers that if the United States could be induced to place 
$100,000,000 as a surplus where it could not be used, there might 


be a chance for speculating in bonds. They were correct in their | 


conclusions, and they have reaped a rich harvest during the last 
few years, and hope to reap even a richer harvest during 1ue next 
few years. 


The State of Texas will withhold neither men nor money from | 


the United States Government in the hour of its necessity. The 
war cry of ‘‘ Remember the Alamo!” which has thrilled the heart 
of every Texan, has been supplanted by the cry, ‘‘ Remember the 
Maine!” From the Sabine River to the Rio Grande, from the 
wheat fields of the Panhandle to the copes groves of the lower 
Trinity, the men of Texas will answer their country’scall. From 
mountain summits, from vine-clad hills, from rich prairies, and 
cactus plains, the men of Texas offer their best heart's blood to 
defend the Stars and Stripes, believing that in the glistening blue 
field no star is so bright as the Lone Star of Texas. The men of 
Texas and of the Fourth Congressional district, which I have the 
honor to represent, would support me in voting millions in de- 
fense of the Government, but would execrate me, and rightly, too, 
if I voted a dollar of their hard-earned money as a tribute to the 
speculators of Wall street, who would profit by the necessities of 
the Government and coin into money the blood of the soldiers and 
sailors who fight to maintain the honor of the American flag. 


Shall the Poor Contribute More Freely of Their Blood Than 
the Rich Do of Their Money in Defense of the Country? 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN §S. LITTLE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. CuarrMAn: I had not intended to join in the discussion 
upon this bill, but to content myself with my vote; but since it is 
apparent that no opportunity will be given to offer amendments 
to the bill generally, and none at all except to sections 27 and 28, 
I feel impelled to occupy a short time of the House. In these 
times of tic fervor and national enthusiasm we should not 
rush to the support of burdensome measures that are not de- 
manded by the needs of the hour and railroad them through with- 
out due consideration. 

Our people all over the country, North and South, East and 
West, are ready to uphold our national honor at the sacrifice of 
their lives, and we should not be slow in furnishing ample revenue 
to carry on this war in keeping with the greatness of our nation; 
but it is our duty in doing so to make the laws for this purpose 
bear as lightly upon our people a and they will not 
ao neither can we justify o ves, in forcing this measure 
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us that there is now in the National Treasury more than $218,- 
000,000, including the $100,000,000 gold reserve. 
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The report of the Secretary of the Treasury made to-day informs 


The chairman of 
ays and Means Committee, Mr. Dineury, informs us that 
mses of the war are $25,000,000 per month; and 
estimate, we could carry on the war for four 


months, maintain the gold reserve, and have $18,000,000 on hand 


at the expiration of that time. 


And yet, in the face of this fact, 


time can not be obtained in the consideration of this measure to 


| —— of the Dingley tariff bill. 





amend and perfect it as far as possible. 


This bill will raise from its internal-revenue features $100,000,000, 


and in addition to that it authorizes the issuance of $500,009,000 in 
bonds, to bear 3 per cent interest, payable at the pleasure of the 
Government after ten years. 
issuance of $100,000,000 in certificates of indebtedness bearing 3 
per cent interest and payable in one year. 


It also authorizes the immediate 


Mr. Chairman, there is no such necessity confronting the Gov- 


ernment at this time as will justify us in inflicting upon the coun- 


try the odious stamp taxes and at the same time mortgaging the 
people of this Government in the sum of $600,000,000, even if it 
does lead some to dispute our patriotism or to charge us as being 
partisan in the face of war. have no patience with the charge 
of partisanship coming from the other side of the Chamber in 
view of their conduct in framing this bill. 

The same tactics have been adopted that were resorted toin the 
It is matter of common 

owledge in this House that the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee not only prepared this bill but 
agreed to every provision contained in it before the Democratic 
members of that great committee were invited to participate in 
its deliberations, and no material change was made in the provi- 
sions of the bill as agreed upon by the Republican members of 


| the committee. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, and I believe the country will think, 
that every member on that committee should have had the privi- 
lege of ea in the preparation of such a bill as would 
have commanded the support of every member of this House, but 
instead of pursuing this nonpartisan course the Republican mem- 
bers were committed to the bill before any Democratic member 
had any voice in the matter, so that when the bill was considered 
by the full committee it had the support of the Republican mem- 
bers and the opposition of the Democratic members. 

If the full committee had freely considered and prepared a bill 
that avoided any provisions that seriously affected the fixed poli- 
cies of either of the parties, we could to-day stand before the 
country and the world solidly in its support, but no such non- 
partizan and patriotic cause has been pursued by the majority, 
and we of the minority are left to no other alternative except to 


oppose the bill, or else submit to legislation which we believe 
to be not only unjust and unreasonable, but an unnecessary bur- 


den upon the people, and being forced to choose between these 
two propositions, I shall assume the responsibility and vote 
against the bill. 

in my opinion, interest-bearing bonds should never be issued 
by the Government unless the exigencies of war imperatively de- 
mand it. I believe that this war can be fought to a speedy and 
successful conclusion without the issue of a single dollar in inter- 
est-bearing bonds and without endangering the stability of the 
currency of the country. At least, Mr. Chairman, I believe it to 
be the duty of the Government to use its noninterest-bearing notes 
within the limits of safety before resorting to bond issues or un- 
usual taxation, and nothing short of absolute necessity can justify 
either. 

As I stated a moment ago, the Government now has in its vaults 
an available cash balance of $218,000,000. We also have in the 
Treasury silver bullion known as the seigniorage belonging to the 
Government of the coinage value of $42,000,000. This can be 
made immediately available by authorizing the issuance of silver 
certificates and directing the coinage of this bullion for their 
redemption. This would give us $260,000,000 of ready cash. 

Then if we would authorize the issuance of legal-tender notes, 
known as greenbacks, to the amount of $140,000,000, we would 
have $400,000,000 with no debt behind, which sum would pay the 
expenses of the war for one year and not molest the gold reserve, 
which is so sacred to our friends across the aisle. Noman familiar 
with our crippled financial system fair enough to speak the un- 
biased truth will claim for a moment that that would endanger 
the exchangeable value of our various kinds of currency or crip- 
ple in the slightest degree the credit of the Government. 

But it is suggested that such a policy would encourage a raid 
upon the gold reserve; but that suggestion is unavailing, because 
it is now open to an assault by the gold speculators at any time 
they see proper to make it, and there is no difficulty in carrying 
out an attack upon the Treasurynow. But, Mr. Chairman, if the 
large holders of money should seek an advantage of the Govern- 
ment under the present monetary system at a time when the 

vernment is engaged in a foreign war for purely speculative 
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purposes, and thereby endanger the credit of the Government, an 
outraged people ought to hang them as traitors and the Govern- 
ment should confiscate their estates for war purposes. 

This war, Mr. Chairman, if prosecuted with energy and cour- 
age, can not lastlong. Spain is a fifth-rate power, bankrupt, and 
now supporting its navy largely by public subscriptions, and 
when the forces meet the superiority of our soldiers in cotrage 
and discipline can only result in victory to our flag. And if this 
should prove true, as it must, the great burdens carried by this 
bill can be avoided, with justice to our soldiers and honor to thé 
Republic. 

If we are to lay war taxes it should be laid largely upon the 
surplus wealth of the country and not upon the poorer classes. 

The income-tax provision which will be offered to the bill by 
the gentleman from Tennessee a McMILLIN] as a substitute 
for the bond provision should by all means be adopted by the 
House. The mere statement that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared this provision in the Wilson bill unconstitutional will not 
answer the demand. 

That decision, as we all know, was brought about by the 
change of mind-of one of the judges upon the argument for a re- 
hearing, and no reasons were assigned by him for the change, but, 
dumb as an oyster, he cast the vote that placed the accumulated 
wealth of the country for the time beyond the reach of the taxing 
power of the Government. No doubt by this time that notorious 
judge would be glad to recant and join now to sustain an income 
taxasawarmeasure. Butsince the rendition of that decision two 
additional judges have been appointed, so'we have a new court, 
and might well expect it to return to the established decision of 
the court, unreversed and followed for a hundred years. 

Mr. Justice Brown, in his dissenting opinion in the income-tax 
decision, shows the way. He says: 

Congress ought never to legislate, in raising the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, in fear that important laws like this would encounter the veto of this 
court through a change in its opinion, or be crippled in great political crises 
by its inability to raise a revenue for immediate use. 

Can it be possible, Mr. Chairman, that one of the three coordi- 
nate branches of the Government is to become the master of the 
other two? If so, they are not coordinate, and the whole frame- 
work of our system a colossal blunder. Further on in his dissent- 
ing opinion this justice says: 

I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence of the lib- 
erties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

Much is contained in this warning of that great lawyer. To- 
day, when the Government is engaged in a foreign war that may 
involve us in conflict with other European nations that will test 
the strength and resources of the Government, we find that a 
‘‘sordid despotism of wealth” defies the Government to lay a tax 
upon incomes to furnish a small part of the sinews of war. Ad- 
mit this principle to be firmly established as the law of the land, 
and we have taken the first great step that will in the end sub- 
merge the liberties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

If any one of the coordinate branches of the Government is to 
be the master, I would greatly prefer to see it vested in Congress, 
wherethe people are represented, and where the representatives 
are directly responsible to the people for the rectitude of their 
conduct and their official actions are subject to review by the 
sovereign people. 

No public question can ever be finally settled in a government 
by the people until it is settled right. The people have the un- 
questionable right to renew and continue the contest until such a 
just settlement is had; and in this Government I rejoice to know 
that no officer in any branch of the Government is above the just 
criticism of the humblest citizen. Dr. Wyland, in his work on 
political economy, says, in speaking of the income tax: 

This is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches men exactly accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

Should not a man bear the burdens of taxation according to his 
ability? Ifnot, why? Can a government long have the respect 
of just people that would lay heavy taxes upon the poor ond ox. 
empt the more fortunate and wealthy? Shall you tax the poor 
man’s bread and exempt the incomes of the rich? Our sense of 
justice revolts at the idea. 

Do the wealthy people in this country desire to escape their just 
share of the burdens of taxation necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry its flag to victory over every foe? I do not believe 
it. Many of our wealthy people are still patriots in the hour of 
the country’s peril and would gladly submit to this taxation. 
They know it is just. But far too many of the vastly rich people 
of this country, and many of the less wealthy. put money above 
humanity and know no government and no God but their money. 

I warn them that they may go too far in this direction. The 
people will ultimately triumph and overthrow laws which bear so 
unequally upon them. When the people fully understand that 
the Government in time of war and when in need of money can 
not draw upon the accumulated wealth of the rich, who are more 
amply protected than the poor, who have no property, and yet it 
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call to arms the son of the widowed mother, the husband ang 
ather of the dependent family, and march them into death jn 
defense of the county, but can not touch the fortunes of the 
wealthy to pay its expenses, then, and not till then, will the enor. 
mity of this decision be fully understood and the action of those 
of us who insist upon its reenactment be fully vindicated and jus. 
tified by the jud nt and conscience of mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, who fight our battles? Is it the very rich, or is 
it the farmer, the artisan, and the wage earner? No answer is 
necessary; and when this conflict for humanity and human lib- 
erty is ended and the flag of liberty waves triumphantly over a 
new republic, and new honors and grander triumphs shall be the 
part of our armies, shall it be written that in the conflict the poor 
contributed more freely of their blood than the rich did of their 
money? 

If it shall be so, Mr. Chairman, and it seems that the majority 
in this House will have it that way, when our brave men have 
done their duty to their country and return to their homes bear- 
ing the trophies of victory, sanctified anew to the cause of liberty, 
=. will embrace their loved ones and join the forces of the people, 
and visit their condemnation upon those who have placed unnec- 
essary and unusual burdens upon them while they were uphold- 
ing the flag of their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I had rather be a member of that triumphant 
army and receive the plaudits of my countrymen for a public 
duty honorably discharged than be a sordid miser, with the com- 
bined wealth of the world. Sow jereeamae | 

But, Mr. Chairman, to return more directly to the subject of 
raising revenue for the support of this war, I want to say it would 
be so easy to pass legislation that would supply all the expenses of 
this war, leave no debt behind, and not berden the poor people of 
the country who must bear the brunt of this war. It is always 
— to do right when we want to. 

here can be no difficulty in so shaping our legislation that 
those who are able must bear its burdens, and surely no man 
would say that those who are unable should do so. ight is a 
beaten path and is easily followed. It bears the footprints of 
Washington and Jackson and all those great and good men who 
established our Government; and why shall we refuse to follow 
it now, when we should be prompted only by the highest and 
noblest patriotism? We can levy a tax on bank deposits, and 
this will be paid by the banks, for they accept deposits and uso 
the money and pay no premium except in rare instances. 

We could lay a tax on bank currency, which is specifically ex- 
empted by this bill. , 


e could lay an inheritance tax on all estates above a given 
amount. 


We could lay a tax on the stocks and bonds of all railroads and 
all other corporations. 

We could lay a tax upon all transactions of the stock exchanges 
of the country, that gamble over the fortunes or misfortunes of 
the country. 

We could lay a tax upon the trusts and combines and make them 
pay for their crimes against the people, and many, many other just 
and proper subjects of taxation but hats specified, with a moderate 
rate of tax, would pay enough in one year to pay the entire expenses 
of the war. These are legitimate subjects of taxation, and Con- 
gress has the unquestion Co tolevythem. Men forget when 
they discuss pet of the Government in times of war. 

Every able-bodied man in the nation can be compelled to shoul- 
der a musket, and the Government would have power, if necessary 
for the national safety, to empty every bank vault in the United 
States. She could suspend all civil law, if rae Then why 
talk about the power of Congress in time of war? None of these 
taxes would bear heavily upon the poorer people of the country. 
None of these taxes would fall upon persons unable to pay them; 
and if youshould issue bonds to meet the expensesof, the Govern- 
ment until such a bill could be put into See, the revenues 
raised by it would soon extinguish them all. 

Then why is it this can not be done? Our Republican friends 
on the other side of the Chamber a@ to us to lay aside partisan- 
eg country above party. Now,if you are honest about 
this, if you are for once aga ot in God's name, help us to make 
this bill what it should be. Turn your backs upon the corpora- 
tions, trusts, and stock gamblers and your faces toward our armies 
and the struggling people long enough to do justice in this instance, 
and then, when our victorious soldiers return home, they will bless 
you; and if you do not, they will crush you forever. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see no just reason why banks should not 
be taxed on their deposits. It is the money of their customers. 
They use it for their own benefit, and pay none, or a very small 
part, of the profits to the depositor. y should the bank notes 

ead from taxation when this bill lays a tax upon the note 
and mortgage of the poor man? 

If the tenant, poor as he — be, makes a note to his landlord, 
he is taxed. If he is compelled to make a mortgage to his mer- 


chant or landlord for supplies, he is taxed. If he buys a bottle 
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of medicine for a sick wife, it is taxed. If he wants a bottle of 
mineral water, it is taxed. If he buys a plug of tobacco, it is 
doubly taxed, and yet, Mr. Chairman, the bank notes are specific- 
all ry frorh the operations of 

What 


this bill. 
objection can there be to layin a reasonable tax upon 
the stocks and bonds of corporations’? y should we refuse to 
tax these properties and levy a tax not upon what the poor man 
has, but upon what he must have to live. 

Why should we refuse to tax the trusts and combines of the 
country, which are so rapidly absorbing the wealth of the nation 
and monopolizing and controlling the commerce of the country? 
Why should the great coal trust, the steel trust, the Standard Oil 
trust, the sugar trust, and a hundred others escape taxation, while 
$600,000,000 in bonds is to be fastened upon the people, to be paid 
by their sweat and toil? : 

Why should the stock gamblers and speculators revel in the mis- 
fortunes of the ~— and escape taxation if patriotism is to con- 
trol our actions? If this is the measure of your patriotism, you 
will have tocombine statesmanship and justice with it before you 
can ask our support. You seem to be blind to justice; and no 
man is so blind as the man who will not see; and no ear is so 
deaf as the ear that can not hear the cries of the poor in the hour 
of their distress. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a holy war, and while we all regretted the 
necessity for it, we shall still more regret it if the party in power 
shall make it the pretext for placing the enormous burdens im- 
posed by this bill upon the people. But these questions can and 
will be settled when the war is over. 

No man upon this floor will go further than I will in upholdin 
our nation in this nie ty yhen we look at the weeping Islan 
of Cuba, with nearly half its — destroyed,.and behold the 
band of gor oe who have so bravely and patriotically resisted the 
iron heel of the most cruel tyranny of any age, we know that our 
cause is the cause of humanity; and when we remember the 
Maine, it arouses national honor and calfs for revenge. 

The graves of our sailors murdered there mark the birthplace 
of a new nation of freemen. And by their graves we will erect a 
great monument bearing aloft the Goddess of Liberty, guarded b 
the piercing eye of the Aimerioen eagle, as a warning to the worl 
against all tyrants that American honor will be maintained 
wherever her flag floats and that justice and freedom shall reign 
supreme throughout the Western Hemisphere for all time to 
come. [Applause. ] 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. L. W. ROYSE, 


OF INDIANA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. ROYSE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In dealing with this subject we are brought 
face to face with certain indisputable facts—facts which have 
passed beyond the domain of debate. We are now at war with 
Spain. From it we can not now withdraw with any degree of 
honor or credit. We must fight it through until we are defeated 
or we win that for which we in the contest. It is now 
too late to discuss whether, by diplomatic negotiations, we could 
have come to some peaceful settlement of our difficulties with 
Spain. Some h for this, even to the last. All now 
that such a result is impossible. Neither is it profitable for us to 
pause and consider whether our action, in bringing our contro- 
versy with Spain to the issue o:’ war, was hasty or inconsiderate. 
The issue has now been joined, and it must be settled by the ar- 
bitrament of the sword. 

When it is considered how much we have seen Soane 
upon the unha PRY, Island of Cuba which shocks humanity, it 
must be con that our people have beeh remarkably patient 
and considerate. Spain’s cruelty has not always been inflicted 
upon the inhabitants of Cuba, but it has often fallen upon our 
own fellow-citizens. 

Within the last thirty years two attempts have been made by 
the inhabitants of this island to throw off the Spanish yoke. The 
first one lasted for ten years, during which time this fair island 
was desolated and untold wrongs were inflicted upon its unhappy 
Booka We saw all this, yet we kept our hands off and allowed 
to suppress that revolt in her own cruel way. 
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Peace brought to this people only the tyranny of Spain. For 
nearly twenty years more they endured it, and then it could be 
borne no longer. Again they revolted, and now for upward of 
three years they have been bravely battling against the mighty 
army of Spain with a skill and courage that have commanded the 
admiration and sympathy of all civilized people. 

Again Spain resorted to her old cruel and savage methods of 
warfare. She carried desolation wherever her armies went. 
Homes were pillaged and burned, plantations were devastated 
and laid waste. She waged an indiscriminate war upon all the 
inhabitants of the island. Innocent women and children fell be- 
neath her cruel blows. She called in disease and starvation to 
assist her in her work of human slaughter. 

These things were transpiring before our very eyes and in the 
hearing of our ears; yet we did nothing more than protest and 
courteously ask that there might bean end tothese horrors. That 
we should remain simply as a placid onlooker is to ask us to be as 
cruel and pitiless as Spain. It could not be said that it was no 
concern of ours. It was not possible for us to shut our eyes and 
close our ears to these atrocities. They stalked before us in our 
waking moments and hauntedour sleep. How long we should be 
thus forced to witness this shocking cruelty no one could tell. 

Day by day it grew more apparent that Spain could not crush 
the rebellion. Then it became a question how long she would be 
permitted to persist in her attempt. Before we had settled this 
question in our minds the crisis came in the destruction of our 
battle ship Maine. No pen will ever beable to describe the awful 
horror with which we read the account of that tragedy. From 
the pictures of starving and dying Cubans we turned to that of our 
dismantled ship and the mangled bodies of our dead sailors. 
Henceforth our duty was plain. Wemust put an end to this 
ghastly state of things. 

We must strike at that which gives rise to these horrors, and 
that is Spanish rule upon the Island of Cuba. The sword has 
been drawn and must not be again sheathed until Spain is driven 
to the other side of the Atlantic. We will remember the Maine 
and the sudden and horrible death which came to her unsuspect- 
ing seamen, 

Our people have deliberated and considered well the step they 
have taken. They are profoundly in earnest and mean to carry 
forward this war until Spanish rule is at an end on this continent. 
They want the war pushed vigorously. They have counted the 
cost and are willing tomeetit. They know it means the expend- 
iture of millions of money and the sacrifice of hundreds and per- 
— many thousands of precious lives. These they are ready and 
willing to give to the cause for which this war is waged. Have 
no doubt about the patriotism and devotion of our people! 

A few days ago, with but little debate, we passed a measure for 
the enlistment of the men necessary to the prosecution of this 
war. The men are now coming, eager and ready for the fray. 
Now, what we want is money. This we must have if we mean 
to carry on this war. The Army must be fed, clothed, armed, 
and provided with all the munitions of war. The money must 
come as speedily and as abundantly as the men or we must with- 
draw from the contest. The country has the men, the country 
has the money. The object now is to get the men into the Army 
and the money into the Treasury, if we mean to win in this 
struggle. 

One of these things is just as essential as the other. 
we have secured. Now let us get the money with the same 
promptness. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who opened this discussion, has clearly proven that we are in sore 
need of the money. No one disputes this necessity. 

There are but two ways of getting thismoney. We musteither 
raise it by taxation or borrowit. The bill before us proposes to 
make use of both these methods. With the general scheme of 
this bi I am in most hearty accord. 

I believe some of the money should be raised by taxation, so that 
we may meet and extinguish a part of the expenses as we go. 
But I am equally clear that we should not attempt to raise it all 
in this way for obvious reasons. First, we will need a certain 
amount of this money soon, and in all probability much sooner 
than it can be obtained from any scheme of taxation we might 
resort to. 

Time is required to get money into the Treasury from any 
method of taxation. Six months must certainly elapse before we 
could derive material aid from the taxing portion of this bill or 
any other that might be substituted for it. The war is now upon 
us and the coming six months will call for large outlays of money 
if we push the war with vigor. There is only one way to get this 
money and that is to resort to some form of borrowing. 

The bill proposes to authorize the Government to raise the 
money with which to meet these immediate necessities by issuing 

8 per cent ten-twenty bonds. 
his at once meets with objections from the other side of the 
House. The necessity for raising money at once is admitted. No 
attempt is made to controvert this. Objection is made to the 
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means which the bill proposes to employ. Bonds loom up before 
these gentlemen like some horrid specter. But what is their 
method? Why, they propose to strike out the sections relating to 
the issue of bonds and substitute in their place an elaborate 
scheme for taxing incomes, 

If it were admitted that such a tax wasconstitutional and could 
be collected, it would not supply the needs of the hour. It would 
take time to levy and collect such a tax. We must have the 
money now. Staring us in the face and blocking our way to the 
collection of such a tax is the decision of our Supreme Court, 
holding that method unconstitutional. So long as that decision 
remains as the law of the land notacent of revenue can be derived 
from a tax on incomes, 

Of course it is argued here that the decision is not sound. All 
these arguments were made to the Supreme Court before it ren- 
dered its opinion. What greater weight will they have with the 
court now? No onecan give us the slightest encouragement that 
this decision will be oyerruled should the question again be pre- 
sented to the court. In an hour of peril, when the Spanish navy 
is preparing to descend upon our coast cities, shall we rely upon 
an uncertainty like this? 

Why, such a course would be nothing short of criminal folly. 
We had better disband our armies, withdraw our fleet from Cuba, 
and consent to a most humiliating peace rather than attempt to 
carry on a war in such a manner. ft would certainly bring us to 
defeatanddisaster. It would be like sending your Armyand Navy 
to meet the foe without arms or ammunition. This is no time to 
try experiments ip raisingrevenue. Whatéver measure we adopt, 
it must be one that will certainly bring money into our Treasury. 

Another scheme is suggested, and that is that we issue green- 
backs in the place of the bonds. It is admitted that these are ob- 
ligations of the Government, the same as the bonds, and some day 
will have to be paid. Now, whatadvantage has this method over 
the bonds? Why, it is said that greenbacks do not draw interest, 
and that if we adopt this method we will save to the Government 
just the amount of interest it will have to pay uponits bonds. A 
moment's reflection will convince any reasonable man that this is 
the most expensive method of goinginto debt that can be adopted. 

We can not close our eyes to the experience we had with the 
greenback during the last war. It was brought vividly back to 
us on last Wednesday while the gentleman from Maine [{Mr. Dine- 
LEY] was opening the discussion on this bill. While commenting 
on the costs of the war of the rebellion, he was interrupted by the 
gentleman from Texas | Mr. Sayers]},and his attention wascalled 
to the fact that during that war our greenback was worth but 
about 50 cents on the dollar, which doubled the expenses, 

It is admitted upon all hands that the war of the rebellion cost 
us just twice as much as it would had we been able to keep our 
currency at par. If we resort to the same method, we must ex- 
pect the same results. Our currency will certainly depreciate, 
and the cost of the war will be increased just to the extent of such 
depreciation. The purchasing power of the currency decreases 
to the extent of the depreciation; more greenbacks will be called 
for to supply this loss; then more depreciation; then more green- 
backs, and so on indefinitely; and no one can tell where it will 
end, short of the utter worthlessness of the greenbacks. 

The additional expense to the Government is but a small part 
of the evil that will follow such a course. There will come to the 
people who will be compelled to do business upon a depreciating 

and fluctuating currency a loss of untold millions. The smallest 
depreciation will at once drive gold out of circulation, and it will 
cease to form any part of the currency of our country. 

Again, we should not burden the people with a taxation neces- 
sary to meet as we go the enormous expenses of this war. 

Itis better to borrow the money and extend the payment of these 
extraordinary expenses out over a seriesof years. The money we 
thus take from the people by taxation is worth in their hands, 
invested in productive enterprises, from 6 to 8 per cent. The 
Government can borrow it at 3 per cent interest. It is, therefore, 
better to leave as much as we can in the hands of the people, 
where it is earning at least twice as much as the Cotennmneie ban 
to pay for the use of it. 

et us meet the grave responsibilities of the hour like men and 
true Americans. Let us take hold of these pressing emergencies 
with courage, and dispose of them like statesmen and patriots. 
Say to Spain, say to the world, that all the resources of this na- 
tion, both in men and in money, are atits command. The moral 
effect of such action will be tremendous. It will be worth more 
to us than many captures upon the seas. 

Thousands of Americans are now giving to the country all they 
have—their precious lives. Inthe presence of such devotion shall 
we hesitate about giving tie dollar? Manhood is above dollars; 
yes, infinitely above dollars. We will not weigh manhood in the 
scale with money. The lofty patriotism which sends father, 
brother, husband, and son to face carnage and death will not hesi- 
tate to furnish the means with which to feed, clothe, andarm them 
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while they uphold the honor of this nation and strike another blow 
for liberty. 


When victory comes, as it must, the remnant of the men who 


survive the conflict will come back to us, pens in their hands 
not money, not wealth, but liberty to the people of Cuba and 
peace and glory and honor to this mighty land. 


Tobacco Tax and the Bond Issue. 


SPEEOH 
HON. PETER J. OTEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures 

Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It would seem that good statesmanship as well 
as patriotism would ‘suggest to the dominant party in this House 
the elimination from this body of the indecent haste manifested 
im their demand to rush such a bill as this great revenue measure 
is to a final vote. A day, ~ a week, longer to digest a bill of 
this kind would do no harm, but would give even then but a small 
measure of the consideration which it deserves. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is so limited that I shall confine my re- 
marks principally to the provision of the bill taxing tobacco, as 
more directly affecting the le I represent. 

I come from a State which stands near the head of the list (sec- 
ond or third) of those States in this Union that produce the great 
staple of tobacco. It stands at the head of the list of those which 
produce mineral waters, and yet a few minutes is to fill the full 
measure of the time allotted to her Representatives on this floor 
to enter a protest against the injustice thrust upon our — in 
these two subjects, tosay nothing of other subj on which you 
have laid the mailed hand of taxation. For half a century before 
the great staple of tobaceo was taxed no tillers of the soil were 
more prosperous than those who produced tobacco, 

Since you have seen fit to burden it with excise it has withered 
as if struck by the blight, and yet you are not satisfied. Again 
now come demanding of the farmer of my section still further 

urdens. I know fall well that you will say that you tax it as 
aluxury. The day has passed when tobacco can be considered a 
luxury. Tobacco is to-day a necessity. But admitting that it is 
a luxury. is it any more so than bank deposits, bank capital, capi- 
tal, bonds, and stocks of corporations, which you exempt? 

The capital and holdings of corporations in this country amount 
to $15,000,000,000. One per cent tax on this amount would raise 
more money than will be collected by taxing tobacco 12 cents, or 
100 per centon its value. It would raise a revenue of $150,000,000. 
But these corporations bask in the sunshine of freedom from tax- 
ation, and the prince's appetite for greed is pampered by the 
spices of exemption. I am fully aware that it is said that the 
manufacturers do not object to this tax, and further, that the con- 


gumer _ it. 

Mr. Chairman, the interest of the manufacturer of any product 
and that of the producer of the raw material are ever at variance, 
never identical. It is to the interest of the former at all times to 
depress the prices of the products of the iatter. A tax on the 
finished product of the one enables him to reap a larger profit by 
reason of the depression in the price of the raw product of the 
other, as well as other incidental causes. The tax isa fixed factor. 
While it enters into the selling price, it does not enter into the 
cost of manufacture. It never rises or falls. 

Let, ustuppose, by way of illustration, that the selling price of 
manufactured tobacco is 22 cents per pound, and that it is made 
up as follows: 


Cents. 

CoS OE SUITE 05 oie Sie a ies sc eh Ae edheindes tnbecte 15 

COE Or UE oS oc Seimei mes. cd Sekcwiks Condes ebeade betekaes 3 

OE io Sosa « atk dias Cnet doses ia eee abodes 2 

Profit, 10 pet cent (equal to) . - o6 os ide. chases n ede cmesns i 

Wee. nk cis aks aed ek i ee on 22 
Now, raise the tax to 12 cents, and we have: 

: Js Cants. 

I I IOI oats ccay Lg UNE ccs Day Aeenad elt dole ees inch esos ten 15 

Coe GE MONO oo oko cock a ci cadlea puck os de eeUee Damakatibabneee's 3 

a se Se eae 12 

Se, ee NE CI nti a tin din oc aces ime bine 3 

iia ieee tee ae eee oe 33 


By the operation of the increased tax the profit is increased 


































rcent. In other words, to take a more exaggerated aie 
ong 


50 pe . 7 ; . 

ion, a person buying any commodity when its price ranges 
inthe neighborhood of $1 will consider a difference of 5 cents with 
much more equanimity than they would a difference of 2 cents in 


eae zone of 10 and 12 cents. That is to say, both 
thesellerand involuntarily work percentages in their minds. 
So, if $1.05 is as for goods which he thinks he ought to get for 
a dollar, he will not ‘“‘kick” (so to speak) at it as much as he 
would at 12 cents for goods which he thought ought to sell for 10 
cents. 

So we can see that the tax is an advantage to the manufacturer, 
and the larger it is the better for him—not only for the reason 
shown, but also because restriction on manufacturing drives 
smaller manufacturers out of the business, creates monopolistic 
advantages, and binds together trusts and combines. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, can such things be for the weal of the man who hills 
the tobacco, cures it in the barn, and hauls it to market? Justas 
manufacturing is restricted, just in the same proportion is the 
price of the raw material depressed. 

The more it is restricted the fewer are the buyers of the leaf. 
The fewer the buyers, the less the competition for the product of 
the farm, The less the competition, the less the price he must ac- 
cept for the sweat of his face. And the experience of the past 
shows that the tobacco tax is a curse on the tobacco growers. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, war is upon us we are told. Il would have 
averted itif Icould. I op itall Icould. I always thought 
had other means been adopted it would have been averted. But 
in this Il may be mistaken. When the crisis came and the major- 
ity of this House declined to recognize Cuba, nothing was left to 
the minority except to accept the eof war. We must there- 
fore look at the conditions which confront us and must not deny 
the nation the full confidence and support necessary to wage a 
successful war. And yet, Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for 
burdening unequally the producing classes of our country. 

They, not you, not the members of Con , will have to fight 
the battles of our country. The sons of the farmers, if this war 
assume the proportion which this tax bill would foreshadow, will 
be in the front rank of the line of battle that is to receive the fire 
of the enemy. The farmer must provide food and clothing for 
the army that you putin the field, and should they bear such a 
burdensome proportion of this war tax? Mr. Chairman, the poet 


has said: 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can e them, as a breath made; 
But a bold try, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

We have no princes and no peasants in this country. But the 
would-be princes would reduce our farmers to peasants by the 
insidious advances made on them by the concealed weapons of 
unjust and discriminating taxation, and unless the danger signal 
is raised their reduction to the condition of peasantry is assured 
and will be followed by a loss to the country which not only can 
never be supplied, but which will shake the foundation of our 
great Republic. 

They are willing to bear their share of taxation. But I stand 
here to defend them against such unjust encroachments as you 
are making against them in this bill. 

Every leaf of tobacco on their hills is taxed, and yet the Vander- 
bilts and Morgans pay nota cent. Every shot fired from guns of 
the fortifications which protect the splendid palaces, with their 
gilded halls and marble columns, is to the Spanish shi 
with the warning to ‘‘keep off,” but it is laden with the sweat an 
toil of the Virginia farmer in the shape of this tax on his tobacco. 
Even the God-given right to draw from his spring the sparkling 
life-giving beverage is denied him until he has placed a tax stamp 
on the glass from which it is to be drunk. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that time is not given to go more into 
detail concerning tais unholy and infamous hs 

In my speech before the declaration of war, delivered in this 
House only a few weeks ago, I said: 

My voice and pen have been for peace, and I amrstill for peace. * * * 

War isa mad eat which the rich will play for profit. It enriches the 
_ few and bleeds the millions. 

This tax bill, if it becomes a law as it stands unamended, which 
God forbid, will establish these words as prophecy. I will not 
be driven by the sycophantic cry of patriotism into voting for this 
unjust and nefarious measure. 

It plunders the poor. Itexempts the rich. I challenge the au- 
thor of the bill to show me where it strikes the rich man. Ichal- 
lenge them to show me in what section it fails to form the 


goods rangin 


office of the vampire as it sucks the lifeblood out of “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” The crowning infamy is reached 


when the little that the rich do pay, as i in this bill, is com- 
pensated for b Sa neann 00 Senee, Ceara Oe Name yerpeane. 
Under no cloak could the combined moneyed trust of this 
country have whipped even the Republican majority of this House 
into vo for this section. But eee under the cry of 
war and plea of patriotism. If to be a patriot I am to vote to 
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fasten another chain around the necks of our people; if to be a 
patriot I must vote to issue $600,000,000 of eeenane aeolian bonds 
at this time, an act which should be designated as ‘“‘An act to 
further enslave the masses of the people;” if to bea patriot I must 
vote for a measure which on its face is disclosed ‘‘An act to de- 
ceive the people,” an act which simply means that under the 
guise of a war measure the moneyed power of this country has 
seized the opportunity to retire the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes—if to a patriot I am to betray my people and vote for 
such a measure, then lam none. Blot the word from my yocabu- 
lary, give it wings so that it may fly beyond my sight or hearing, 
blow me about in the winds of foul calumny, send the thunder- 
bolts of partisan fury down on my devoted head, retire me to the 
backwoods of my own native Old Virginia, for I am no patriot 
when measured by such a standard. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no need forissuing bonds now. It would 
have to be awar of gigantic proportions that would necessitate 
such a draft on our national credit, When such a time comes, if 
ever it should, it will be when the danger of enslaving our pro- 
ducing classes haspassed. With $225,000,000 of cash in the Treas- 
ury, and besides silver sufficient in our vaults and in our mines, if 
properly utilized, to carry on this war, it is simply catering to the 
maw of Wall street to issue bonds at all. 

I stand ready to vote all the money needed. No country has 
ever fonght a war on a gold basis; no country ever will. Even 
the present Secretary of the Treasury says it can not be done. 
Gold always flees from the nations at war to the nations at peace. 
For us to try it means simply mortgaging the sweat and toil of 
our producing classes—our farmers. I stand ready to vote for all 
measures to sustain the dignity of our country, to maintain the 
honor of our nation, and to avenge the ‘‘ unforgotten dead” of the 
battle ship Maine, but I will not give my vote to a measure which 

laces the burden on those already unjustly burdened and in ad- 
ition places them in chains under the pretext of strengthening 
the national defense. 

No patriot has asked, and no patriot will ask, exemption from 
his fair and just proportion of the burden of a tax necessary to 
wageajustwar. Thepeopleof my section are willing to bear their 
share of the burden of this war measure. Virginia! It is a land 
of patriots. She will do her duty in this war as she has in every 
war since John Smith and Jamestown were written in history. 
Yet, representing her in part on this floor, I shall not be badgered 
by high-sounding phrases of loyalty to the flag, by the refrain of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, by the pzeans to patriotism, into giving 
my vote to a bill in which the concentrated essence of partisan 
bias and monopolistic power juggles with every line with brazen 
effrontery, so brazen that the Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means were excluded from participation in 
its preparation. 

Yet we are appealed to to ignore party in the interest of patriot- 
ism when this was the method of the Republican majority to show 
by their example the great virtue of their precept. The bill will 
be passed, no cabenoes by patriotism, but by the party lash. It 
will pass without my vote. 

Folly will clap its hands while 
Wisdom will stare. 





War Tariff. 


SPEECH 





oF 
HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 29, 1898. 


a 


expenditures. 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide waysand means to meet war 

Mr. GARDNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are engaged in war with a foreign power, 
entered upon with as great justification as human conditions can 
furnish for sending armed forces to battle. Every heart in this 
country follows the flag, every lip prays for l the 
instincts of higher civilization the world ov: d almost all peo- 
ple to wish for its triumph. 


r 1t8 sticcess, ant 


y 


‘About entering upon this war there was practically but one 
sentiment in Congress and the country. All parties were pract 
cally unanimous. Difference related solely to the character « 
our declarations, as they involved the expression of enduring 
principles. Some of us believed that to recognize the freedom 
and independence of a people and strike out the recognition of 
the government for the expressed purpose of avoiding the neces- 


sity of a formal alliance was tantamount to a declaration that 
sovereignty vests in government and not in the people. 



























































































The blowing up of the Maine was the equivalent of an invasion. 
The position which we had assumed more than seventy years ago, 
and as later construed, imposed upon us a duty which it denied 
the right to others to perform—of succoring an oppressed and 
starving people from the tyranny of a sovereignty which, for 
more than four hundred years, had demonstrated incapacity to 
govern a colony in & manner to maintain prosperity, peace, or se- 
curity among its people and a want of instinct to govern tolera- 
bly, if it were possessed of the capacity. The loss to the United 
States by the tyranny and incapacity exhibited by Spain toward 
Cuba had amounted to millions difficult to comprehend, Condi- 
tions existing there made it impossible for the people of this 
country to be satisfied or silent. You can no more still national 
agitation, in view of conditions so appalling, than you can stifle 
the impulses of the heart. The world sawconditions demanding a 
remedy, and was aware that we realized the situation. 

To remain longer tolerant was to furnish reason for doubting 
the sincerity of our pretense that we proposed to so fulfill our 
high destiny on this hemisphere that the humane offices of other 

owers were not required. Our national integrity had become 
involved by the doubts that inaction cast upon our sincerity. A 
high emblem of our sovereignty, a national ship under our flag, 
had been criminally destroyed; the property of our citizensin the 
Island of Caba had been destroyed; indifference or insult marked 
the responses to our friendly offices in behalf of humanity. Ex- 
isting conditions must cease, was the opinion entertained almost 
unanimously by the people of the United States, and generally by 
the civilized world. War wasinevitable. Ithascome. The na- 
tion has responded to the country’s call on land and sea. War 
must be supported by money. The proposition comes here from 
the proper committee for raising it. Gentlemen arise from fifty 
seats and exclaim, ‘‘ Hold on, I have a theory about money, and 
feel it to be my duty to protest against the financial part of this 
struggle, unless it go on according to my financial tactics.” 

And so it is upon every occasion, in peace or war, that the Gov- 
ernment is called upon to meet emergencies theories of money 
are launched here and discussed. This discussion goes on amid 
such a confusion of terms that we are never sure that the antag- 
onists would not agree if they started with the same definitions. 

Never, perhaps, until we have a language in which each word 
has but a single meaning can confusion be avoided in public dis- 
cussion and in the public understanding. Unhappily the confu- 
sion becomes greatest about those things it is most essential there 
should be none. They are most discussed from partisan stand- 
points and for partisan purposes, and all possible definitions are 
invoked to support a variety of contentions designed to fit the 
views of the greatest number of voters—a coming together of 
elements not really in accord. 

For the purposes of most of this discussion the things called 
money pranetly assemble under two, and only two, heads— 
**Money” and ‘‘ Promises to pay money.” 

Every bond, every note, whether called a “‘ greenback,” ‘* Treas- 
ury note,” or ‘‘ Sherman note,” or by any other name, issued by 
the Government, and every national-bank note has been a prom- 
ise to pay money. Not only in the law, but on the face of the 
paper the promise has been printed. It has been the promise that 
was accredited and passed. The paper was but the vehicle by 
which it was transferred. The moment the distinction between 
the promise and the thing promised is lost, intelligent discussion 
ends. It is, however, rarely observed in our debates. Statesmen, 
text writers, ‘‘the street,” and jurists for purposes of technical 
discussion have added confusion each time they have sought to 
illuminate the subject. 

In the “‘legal-tender cases” the only question ever open for 
consideration by the court, because the only one involved, was 
the power of the Government to make its promises to pay money 
legal tender for the thing promised. Nevertheless the discussion 
has taken so wide a range and become so involved that a gentle- 
man of great eminence in the law recently went at length into the 
relative constitutionality of the greenback and State-bank notes 
and showed that the latter were constitutional and the former 
unconstitutional. 

He closed his brief without perceiving that he had discussed the 
constitutionality of the promise conveyed by the one and not the 
promise but the legal-tender feature of the other. The ‘legal- 
tender quality” was no part of the promise, but a mandate on the 
citizen to honor it. He would not have questioned the right of 
either the Government or the bank to issue a promise. He fell 
into the common error of treating the bank note asa thing and 
not as a promise, and the greenback as a thing and more than a 
promise. 

Another gentleman, very distinguished, stated his objection to 
a proposed bill to retire the greenbacks, or Government promises, 
and replace them in circulation with national-bank notes, or 
bank promises guaranteed by the Government, as follows: 


The provision to retire the nbacks and enlarge the national-bank cir- 


culation isa proposition to substitute corporation money for Governmert 
money. 


Such an interpretation could result only from the confusion in 
which the subject has been involved by the treatment of it. 

The proposition was to retire so many of the Government's 
promises to pay money and replace them in circulation by an 
equal number of national-bank promises to pay money, the fulfill- 
ment of the national promises being guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, the Government protecting itself against loss by taking 
ample security in the form of its own sealed promises to pay 
money. If the Government should be compelled to redeem the 
bank promises, it could lose nothing, because it would have only 
canceled so much of its own indebtedness. 

The consideration pr for the Government entering into 
the arrangement was that it made the bank primarily responsible 
for the redemption and took the Government out of the banking 
business and relieved it from all primary liability for the redemp- 
tion of circulating promises. A bank’s promise guaranteed by 
the Government is as good as the bank’s promise plus the Govern- 
ment’s promise. 

It is a singular fact that during the agitation in favor of the 
‘*greenbacks, and a of them,” when the contention was 
boldly made that a legal tender required no source of ultimate re- 
demption, because the compulsion on the creditor class of the na- 
tion to take it at its nominal value created a perpetual source of 
redemption, it was never proposed to erase from the greenback 
the promise of the Government to redeem it in money. In other 
words, the fiat school have not proposed that the greenback should 
pass as a thing without promise of redemption by the Treasury of 
the nation. 

Not even when they had glimpses of the inconsistency of a prop- 
osition to circulate legal tender on Government fiat, and enforcing 
it by the issue of promises, did they propose to strike out the 
promise. But then we heard much about issuing money based on 
the wealth of the nation. The advocates of fiat have never cut 
their discussion loose from the notion that fiat money must be based 
on something substantial and worth (in money) the nominal value 
of the fiat paper so issued. It is difficult to perceive why such an 
issue should be based on anything, if there is no pledge to redeem 
it. If such a thing as purely fiat money can exist, it needs no 
other basis than the national edict. 

More than twenty years ago we heard the declaration that the 
Government, in time of war, issued the greenback and then repu- 
diated it by refusing to receive it for duties on imports; and still 
at this day we hear the same declaration, and whenever made in 
this House it is greeted with thunderohs applause from one side 
of the aisle. 

During the war the Government had tohavesomemoney. Had 
its own rs to pay money been received for all dues, it would 
have had no money at all. Everything would have been paid in 

romises. ‘To what point of passable value these promises would 

ave sunk under such conditions can not now be demonstrated, cer- 
— not to those who have persuaded themselves that they were 
repudiated, because the Government was too poor to pay them by 
accepting them for allitsincome. It is easy to believe, however, 
that had the method now advocated by the gentlemen who strive 
for an issue of greenbacks been rg a by the Government, no 
citizen would feel comfortable at this day when a greenback is 
mentioned. 

The 


mback would be an odious memory instead of an em- 
blem of successful financiering. The refusal to receive them for 
all Government income demonstrated that we maintained the dis- 
tinction between money and a promise to pay money, and so 
proved the integrity of our intentions. The payment of the inter- 


est on bonds in coin operated to keep us on a specie basis durin 
the war. With that removed, the whole fabric of our financia 
system might have crumbled. Noninterest-bearing promises to 
pay, without any provision for their payment or avowed purpose 
to make one, never have been and never will be kept in circulation. 

A substitute for money that there is a universal desire to dis- 
pose of can not find acceptance. It is the desire to receive that 
Stay ne money and its substitutes, rather than the desire to pay 

em away. ; 

There is great encouragement in the fact that all the theorists 
on the question of money have come to seek a basis for its issue. 
The fiat theory seems to have died or to be dying. 

The greatest confusion probably exists at this time with refer- 
ence to our silver dollars. Men see silver dollars, which they are 
told are worth 49 cents, from hand to hand and purchas- 
ing as much as any other dollar. The fact that is lost sight of 
almost universally at this time is that the United States in sev- 


eral different statutes has in the highest form of national avowal 


ph itself to maintain all its money at a parity. This applies 

iarly to the silver dollar, because it is a ized money, 

ow, the only — conceivable by man to keep anything that is 

worth less than a dollar circulating asa dollar is to redeem it with 
a dollar whenever n 


The Government's ledge carries the promise of the United 
States to the present 


ver dollar; and no matter what is stamped 








upon it, it is, as a matter of fact, circulating as a token of the Gov- 
ernment’s promise. Another fact in connection with this condi- 
tion that must be startling to many theorists is that we have been 
enabled to coin and circulate under this Government promise 
more silver do than we were ever enabled to keep in circula- 
tion on their own merits, with silver as a money of ultimate 
redemption. yes 

And yet there is here a proposition, pushed as a y ultimatum, 
to coin the seigniorage; that is, to coin identically the same kind 
of tokens out of the seigniorage on tokens with a view to getting 
more dollars. 

The distinction between money and debt seems lost. Men have 
theorized themselves into the belief that the way to keep the Gov- 
ernment out of debt is to create debt payable on demand. 

If Government issued nbacks reading *‘ Five years after 
date the United States will pay the bearer $1 on demand without 
interest,” they would not perform the functions of money for 
their face value, although ‘‘ the wealth of the nation” was behind 
them. They would be immediately discounted to the extent of 
interest for the time they had torun. Promises to pay can only 

rform the functions of money to the extent of their face prom- 
ise when they are payable on demand by a promisor of univer- 
sal credit. 

No embarrassment resulting from pe r promises payable on 
demand is escaped by coining 49-cent dollars under an agreement 
to maintain a 
failure to main 
ure to redeem the paper promise on demand. The failure to main- 
tain the parity would be a total failure to do the thing promised. 
The failure would be complete. The failure to redeem on demand 
would be only a ey tx oy me of the fulfillment of the promise. 

There is an ardent desire for free coinage among its advocates. 
They want more ——e. They call it money of ultimate redemp- 
tion. So do we all. e on this side say that free coinage of 
silver would retire the gold from service as money. We are sus- 
tained in our position by reason and history. They say free coin- 
age would not retire the gold, and are sustained by nothing 
uttered or printed. If there be a part of their scheme not devel- 
oped, it is to bring gold into circulation again by reducing the 
amount of gold in a gold dollar to the value of a silver dollar. 
Some of them say that ‘‘ without reducing the gold dollar it will 
stay in circulation at whatever premium it commands.” If this 
were true, it would furnish a sufficient argument for reducing its 


value. 
Why — with the controversy in disguise? What is the dif- 
ference between reducing the gold dollar to forty-odd cents and 


then authorizing free coinage of the silver dollars and the other 
method of authorizing free coinage of silver forty-odd-cent dol- 
lars and then reducing the gold dollar to that value? The result 
is thesame. Perhaps it is too much of the scheme to disclose all 
at once, And so the proposition to freely coin silver is always 
coupled with the ratio of sixteen to one. This at once declares 
the propriety and utility of reducing the gold dollar and that it 
shall be done. A gentleman once suggested “ that the rules be 
so amended that when unanimous consent is necessary it shall 
not be required.” 

But theories will not retard the progress of measures to vigor- 
ously prosecute the war. Hostilities have begun. The nation will 
sustain the Government with one voice. Every arm seeks the 
opeeemantty to strike a blow for the honor of the country and the 
glory of her flag. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. R. E. BURKE, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under deration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. BURKE said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: With the declaration of war against Spain 
comes the duty and obligation imposed on Congress to furnish 
and provide the necessary funds for the purpose of prosecuting 
the war toa speedy and, I trust, successful issue. In the crisis, 
Mr. Chairman, which now confronts us patriotism should come 
to the front and See partisanship should be relegated to the 
rear. All should unite in yielding to the Government an honest, 
candid, and patriotic support. 

I believe, sir, that the entire membership of this House are hon- 
est and sincere in their purpose to arrive, if possible, at a just and 
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correct conclusion as to the best methods to be pursued in raising 
the necessary funds for the prosecution of this war, and it is to be 
expected that among so large a membership disagreements as to 
any measure of such importance will be found to exist. 
Chairman, at the very beginning we should not lose sight of the 
fact that another session of this Congress will meet next Decem- 
ber, about seven months, and of course a sufficient sum of money 
should be provided to meet all war expenditures until that time, 
When Congress meets in December, if the war is still in progress, 
further needed appropriations can then be made at once. 









































































majority of this committee, has presented to the House the bill 

now under consideration as embodying in their judgment the . 
very best means of raising this war revenue. 
provides (1) for an increase of tariff, internal revenue, and other 
tax duties sufficient to raise about $100,000,000; (2) for the issu- 


— between them and gold. The resu't of a 
in the parity would be more disastrous than fail- 
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Mr. 


The Committee on Ways and Means, or rather the Republican 
This bill in brief 


ance of certificates of indebtedness for borrowed money in a sum 
not to exceed $100,000,000, to run not exceeding one year and to 
bear interest at 3 per cent; (3) for the issuance of $500,000,000 of 
Government bonds, bearing 3 per cent interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, the principal payable in coin, at the option of the Gov- 
ernmert after ten years. From these three sources $700,000,000 
would become available. 

The question is, Ought Congress to give its assent to such an 
enormous increase of our public debt under the conditions that 
confront us at this time? Mr. Chairman, we have to-day in the 
Treasury a fraction under $220,000,000, the exact amount being 
$219,803,145.26. From this should be deducted the gold reserve 
of $100,000,000° and the unexpended balance of the $50,000,000 
voted and appropriated a few weeks ago for the public defense, 
and as was shown by the gentleman from Missouri/ Mr. DockERy}, 
there is to-day an available cash balance of $75,000,000 in the 
Treasury. This added to the amount proposed to be raised by 
this bill will make a grand total of $775,000,000. 

When it is remembered, Mr. Chairman, that on yesterday the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. DincLry] 
stated to the House that the estimated cost of war expenditures 
was $25,000,000 per month, it does seem that the sum proposed to 
be raised by this bill is out of all proportion to the estimated cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that a public 
debt is a public blessing, neither is a private debt a private bless- 
ing. Iam unaiterably opposed to the creation of a further bonded 
debt by this Government, and I believe a large proportion of the 
people of this country are united in this opposition, so long as it is 
possible to prevent this increase. Conditions might arise which 
would make such a step necessary, but in my judgment those con- 
ditions do not exist to-day. The raising at this time of the vast 
sum provided for in this bill is to my mind wholly unnecessary, 
and if the bill becomes a law will force upon the people of this 
country a debt which they should not be compelled to bear. 

Mr. Chairman, in lieu of the last two provisions of this bill the 
minority of this House propose the following, to supplement the! 
amount to be raised by an increase of duties and taxes under 
the bill, viz, $100,000,000, and the amount of available cash in the 
Treasury, viz, $75,000,000, with an issue of $100,000,000 in non- 
interest-bearing Treasury notes. These three would make an 
aggregate of $275,000,000, and to this we would add the seignior- 
age in the Treasury, amounting now to $42,000,000, and to make 
this immediately available let certificates be issued for this sum. 
This would make an aggregate of $317,000,000 available at once, 
and if the estimated cost of war expenditures of $25,000,000 per 
month be correct, no one can doubt but that this would be abun- 
dantly sufficient to carry on the war and run every department of 
the Government until Congress meets in December. 

Mr, Chairman, the minority go further and propose to substi- 
tute or amend the bill by offering an income-tax provision—levy- 
ing a tax on all incomes in excess of $2,000 per year. Under this 
provision—if the tax could be collected—a conservative estimate 

laces the amount that would be realized at $100,000,000 yearly. 

his proposition is met with the suggestion that a law imposing 
such a tax has been held to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr, Chairman, I am one of those who believe that no question 
is ever settled until it is settled right; and I believe there is a feel- 
ing of almost deliberate conviction on the part of the people of 
this country that this income-tax question has not been settled 
in accordance with the principles of right and justice, and this 
conviction is strengthened and confirmed when the opinions of the 
judges who dissented in that case are read and considered. 

hile I would not on this floor criticise too harshly a decision 
of the Supreme Court, yet, sir, we can not forget the fact that on 
two different occasions laws imposing a tax on incomes have been 
upheld by this court, and by a bench that would not suffer by a 
comparison in point of learning and ability with that court as 
constituted at the time the late law imposing an income tax was 
held to be unconstitutional. Since this decision was rendered 
the sonnel of that court has been changed to some extent, and 
we feel, sir, that another effort should be made to have the great 
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ggregations of wealth, both corporate and individual, contribute 
something toward supporting and sustaining that Government 
which protects them and their property to-day; and an income tax 
is the only way in which this can be done. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to the special features of the bill to 
which I have briefly referred, there are others which in my judg- 
ment might well have been omitted, because they are oppressive 
and burdensome to several of the business interests of coun- 
try. such as the increase of duties and tax on many of the neces- 
saries of life, which increase, in the long run, must be borne and 
paid by the consumer. In the brief time which I have it will be 
impossible to enter upon a detailed discussion of these provisions 
of the bill. Mr. Chairman, while recognizing the necessity and 
duty of Congress to furnish the funds with which to prosecute 
this war, I am fully convinced, sir, that the measures proposed 
and contended for by the minority on this floor are both just and 
feasible and show conclusively that the necessary funds can be pro- 
cured without resorting to that curse of modern times, a bond issue. 

I believe, sir, the war will be of short duration; but whether 
this belief be correct or not, Congress will have metand discharged 
its full duty when it shall provide the money necessary to arm, 
equip, and sustain the brave, noble, and gallant soldiers and sea- 
men who to-day are responding to their country’s call and enlist- 
ing under her flag, ready and willing, if n be, to pour out 
their blood, asa free libation, on the altar of our common country. 
[Loud applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 





The War Measure. 





SPEECH 


oF 
HON. J. D. HICKS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide waysand means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. HICKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the very few minutes allotted me I shall not 
attempt to discuss in detail this important measure. It meetsmy 
approval and the approval of the country and is, in my judgment, 
necessary. The war with Spain is the great culminating event of 
the century—effete, cruel, and tyrannic old Spain has finally been 
overhauled and will be reefed in her voyage among the liberty- 
loving nations of the world. It is eminently proper that fair and 
free America should be the chosen nation to administer the re- 
buke and to lead once more in the cause of human freedom and 
right. Freedom has again committed her cause to the great 
American nation, and under our leadership right and justice will 
prevail. There can be no question as to the desire of our people 
for the freedom and pacification of Cuba. Men by the thousands 
are ready and are waiting for the words ‘‘ Forward march!” to 
show their active belief and sympathy in the cause our nation has 
espoused. 

Yo lack of men nor of means—our people are ready for both. 
There may be differences as to how to provide themeans. Taxes 
at their best are unpleasant. Wartaxes areespeciallyso. Stamp 
taxes are always onerous, yet they are more welcome than the 
placing of a tax on such necessities as tea and coffee. The rev- 
enues to meet our increased expenses must be provided. Which 
is the better way to reach the inevitable end? The money must 
be bad. It must be had at once. To tax the people a sufficient 
amount to raise all the money immediately required is out of the 

westion. Itcan not be done. It must not be done. How, then, 
shall we raise this needed money? But one answer can be given, 
and that is well and sufficiently answered by the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means in the bill now before us and the report accom- 
panying the same. 

I hold in my hands a letter from my friend J. W. Hayes, gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the Knights of Labor, in which that 
gentleman urges members of Congress to vote against an increase 
of our bonded indebtedness. I would like to agree with my friend 
and vote as he desires. This I regard as impracticable, for the 
first, and to my mind a sufficient, reason: We need immediate 
money in sufficient amount to meet pay Sar impending obli- 
gations. To draw all the money out of our Treasury and to make 
no provision for replenishment, except taxes assessed and author- 
ized in the pending measure, will not only not meet the question, 
but will not provide for the exigency now upon us. Over 100,000 
men are to be clothed, fed, and cared for. Arms and munitions 
of war must be provided for these men, A large Navy must also 
be cared for, munitioned, and fed, 
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of which far exceed the m 
The men are in the field; the 
be short, 
want no expensive collecti 
taxes, such as are 
Tennessee. Noth 
of politics in this. 
President 


will be well. 
mistake 
portant matter iu hishands, With a promptand 


effective in the councils as well as in the 
ordered, 





Various estimates are made as to the monthly expenditure, jj 
onhand. The exi is here, 
avy is on the sea. War must 


we cap. 7 no experiments. W, 
ne aed aie 
anguis from 
of this kind is demanded; there is no need 
tus pass the measure as itis. Intrust tho 
r with the proper authority. He is worthy and has beep 
tried; we can try and trust him again, with the assurance that al] 
e President has our confidence; he has the conf. 
dence of the country, and we make no mi in placing this in. 
vote 
of the American on this it will 
be an additional notice to in and the entire world that we ars 
in no mood to be trifled wi With our quarrel just, we can in 
the cause of li and human defy the 
Mr. Chairman, this is no time for or 


and decisive; 


. Action, prompt and 

is what is demanded. 
Let the previous question be and again let us, as repre- 
sentatives of the , record our votes on the side and in the 
cause of human rights and liberty. It is for us to blaze the way, 
and in the times to come all the nations of the earth will follow in 
our footsteps. The war in which we have engaged should be, as 
already stated, short and decisive. This measure is the proper 


step in that direction. Our duty is plain, and should be promptly 
discharged. 


Equality of Taxation Means Equality of Sacrifice. 


SPEECH 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on thestate of the Uni 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways an 
means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHatRMAN: Were I to follow my own inclinations, I would 
remain silent at this time and content m with casting my 
vote against this bill; but knowing as I do loyalty of the peo- 
ple X sepeenenl, Se Tn ee ee S00, Bae their desire 

¢ the President and his advisers should haveevery possible aid 
from Congress both in men and money to bring the war in which 
we are now engaged to a speedy and victorious termination, I feel 
that I should explain the reasons, or at least some of them, for 
my opposition to the measure now pending before the House. 

e right of taxation is one of the fundamental ples that 
belong togovernment. When yourecognizethe of the govern- 
ment to exist, then, of necessity, you recognize its right to exer- 
cise and employ all the powers to perpetuate its ce. 
This is true of all classes of government, whether or free; 
but the distinction lies in the fact that the powers of a despotic 

ernment are employed primarily for the tand protection 
of the governing power, whereas in afree country should be 
exercised and employ — for the protection and benefit of 
the citizens who bear the burdens and enjoy the protection of the 
government. 

The right of taxation is the most necessary, the most powerful, 
and often the most dangerous of all the powers vested in the gov- 
ernment. Its proper exercise may make a natior ¢ and pros- 
perous, or its abuse may overburden the masses of the people until 
it destroys their energies, saps their courage, and paralyzes their 
manhood to an extent that they can no longer respond to the de- 
mands made upon them. Then one of two things is sure to fol- 
low, if not both—the nation must die of its own corruption or 
revolution and anarchy must take the place of government. 

_ er of Peaees te ett © monuments in the 
past to caution us e per and unjust exercise of tho 
power of taxation. The oppressive taxes of the Roman emperors, 
— on the ingenious manufacturers, the diligent merchants. 
and the toiling artisans and laborers, while the great landowners 


and mone ders were exempted, were but the handwriting on 
the wall marked the ultimate downfall and dismemberment 


Revolution was by a generation where the 
annual largel eee ie ree and extortion to 
meet the deficit fell on humble and weak. The financial offi- 
Cann gree MESES Sees The land tax, the poll tax, the taxes 
on consumption and labor on the highways crushed the 
and the indirect taxes were farmed out to 
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had the power to enforce extortionate demands sending the 
unfortunate taxpayers to the galleys and to the old; with the 
result that the government was overthrown, the nation bathed in 
blood for a decade, and neither life nor was secure or safe. 

The more immediate cause of the American Revolution was the 
passage by the British Parliament of a number of acts imposin 
unjust taxes that were destructive of the rights and liberties o 
the colonies. 

There is therefore no legislation that those who are chosen to 
legislate for a free le should scrutinize more carefully or 
guard with more j s care than those acts which authorize the 
Executive of the nation to levy taxes from the people. 

We recognize the right of taxation, we admit the necessity for 


taxation, but we demand that such taxes as the necessities of the 


meee Macedlip of snadhents avakevoahin sae enghe t hep 

people. uality of sacrifice is aim w we oug " 

before us in the construction of a system of taxation. On this 

noint I will read from John Stuart Mill's book on Principles of 
olitical Eeonomy. He says: 

FP hat reason ought equality to be the rule in the matter of taxation? 
For the eéunia that it mata te ios in all the affairs of rnment, asa gov- 
ernment ought to make no distinctions of persons or in the stren 
ea Tear a : ry posuibte with the > gw ae whieh. It 

to as as same ure U _ 
must be observed, is mode by which least sacrifice is occasioned on the 
hole. 
4 —— bears less than his share of the burdens, some other person must 
suffer more than his share, and the alleviation to the one is not, on the aver- 
age, so great a good to him as the increased pressure upon the other is an 
ok. Spee of taxation, therefore, as a maxim of politics means equality 


of b 
It means the apportioning, the contribution, of each person toward the 
expenses of Government, so that he shall feel neither more nor less incon- 


venience from his share of the payment than every other person experi- 
ences from his. is standard, other standards of perfection, can not 
be complete’ bat the first object in every practical discussion 


ly realized, 

should be to know what perfection is. 

The citizen of a free country expects when he pays his taxes to 
receive something in return for the money expended, and he does. 
He receives the many benefits that arise from the protection af- 
forded by a just and stable ———— These benefits can be 
nearly summed up under two heads—protection to his life and to 
his property. 
Protection to life is afforded to every citizen; therefore all re- 
ceive some of the benefits of government and all should bear some 
of the burdens in the way of taxes. But protection to property is 
not equally enjoyed by all our citizens, some having vastly more 
property con ot and therefore receive more by way of pro- 
ben = the Government than is received by those who have 

ut little. 

For this reason, in order to equalize the burdens of taxation in 

all the stable and enlightened nations of the Christian world to- 


day, except our own, dt is ized that it is just and right that 
aman tn Ps Ghorsee amd > ion to the y he owns. 
You may say that it is true is country. Yes, it is, so-far as 


the States are co but not as to the Federal Government. 


The States do not raise taxes to pay the salaries of the President, . 


members of Con , Supreme Court judges, and the vast army 
officials, the 


of Federal maintenance of the Army and Navy, and 
the e of ing on this war with Spain. These are lev- 
ied, collected, and 


carrying b 

expended for an entirely different purpose from 
the revenues raised by the States; but why should a different rule 
apply as to the collection of taxes by the Federal Government 
from that enforced in the States? Why should not the citizen of 


the United States pay in ion to the value of his property 
instead of in proportion to what he consumes? For the Federal 
taxes are laid on consumption and not on y. 


Any man who buys an article on which tariff taxes are levied, 
such as shoes, hats, clothes, etc., or consumes an article on which 
an internal-revenne tax is c such as beer, tobacco, medi- 
cines, etc., pays his tax into the F: Treasury. If the neces- 
sities of a man’s family require him to consume as much of 
the ties or needs of life as his rich neighbor, then he must 
pay as much taxes, although he does not receive in any due pro- 
eg the same return from the Government by way of prodtec- 

x: 

It is a well-known fact that one man in New York City owns 
over $100,000,000 of improved real estate, and yet he lives in Lon- 
don; he does not buy his clothes, his liquors, tobacco, or other 
articles of necessity or ! on which our Government collects 
taxes here; ond. neediheandiogthe fact that =e no taxes to 
our Government, we are to-day fortifying New York Harbor at 
— expense, raising and maintaining a vast army and navy—for 
Ww 


ee ee oe earns wae vane 


To prevent o 
up the Hudson River and destroyi , whereas this 
man’s tenants, who are sending sons to ¢ to answer 


their 

levied under this bill, may have no protec- 

they could put their all in a wagon and haul it into 
the reach of the enemy’s guns. 

Of course the above is an extreme case, but it illustrates the 
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ition that taxes levied on consumption, such as tariff and 
internal-revenue taxes, do not justly or equitably distribute the 
burdens of government. The man who has wealth may pay more 
taxes than fhe man who has not, because he may wear a few more 
othes or smoke better cigars, but in proportion to his wealth 
you can readily see he does not begin to pay his fair proportion of 
taxes. 

Now, one of the great objections to the measure now before the 
House that I have is that it does not attempt to equalize these 
burdens of taxation. The great aim and object the Republican 
party seems to have, as shown by the action of those it has in- 
trusted with power, is to exempt wealth from taxation and make 
the toiling masses of the people bear the burdens of government. 

Last summer the President called Congress in extra session to 
enact a revenue measure. What did the Republican party do? 
They increased the taxes (tariff duties) on consumption very 
largely, but on wealth and property not a dollar; and now that 
we are engaged in a righteous War against the despotic power of 
a foreign nation to aid a liberty-loving people, we are compelled 
to increase our expenses and must raise more revenue. 

What is the bill they have brought before the House? Does it 
allow the wealth of the nation to pay its share of the taxes to 
maintain our armies and navies in the field? No; it again lays 
additional taxes on consumption; it doubles the taxes‘on beer; in 
the end the consumer must pay for it by gettinga less amount for 
his money; it increases the taxes on tobacco, and already in ad- 
vance of the passage of the law, the merchants have put up the 
priceon their goods; they have invented innumerable stamp taxes 
that must annoy and harass the people; this tax will fall almost 
entirely on the hard-working and industrious artisans, merchants, 
mechanics, farmers, and professional men of the country, but not 
on idle wealth that is protected, but never made to pay for the 
benefits received. 

I am not in favor of taxing wealth unjustly or excessively. I 
have always believed that it is an honorable ambition for a man 
to seek to acquire an abundance of this world’s goods if he can do 
so honestly and without oppression to his fellow-man, and that 
when he has acquired it he should receive the protection of the 
law that he may be secure in the ession of his property; but I 
do contend that those citizens who have qoqninall vata fortunes 
and who receive more protection from the Government than their 
fellow-men should be required to contribute in some fair propor- 
tion to the amount of property owned by them to maintaining 
the ee and legitimate expenses of the National Govern- 
men 

The Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
offered as an amendment in the committee to the present bill a 
proposition to raise $100,000,000 of these war taxes by the levy of 
an Income tax on all incomes in excess of $4,000. This has been 
rejected in the committee by the Republican members. It will 
be ee again in the House, and I have no doubt will! be re- 
jected. 

Onur political opponents say that the tax has been held uncon- 
stitutional. I do not propose to go into a legal argument on the 
= of its constitutionality, but I say in view of the fact that 

uring the civil war such a tax was held to be constitutional and 
the Government in 1867 raised $72,000,000 from it, that when it 
was last presented to the Supreme Court it was declared uncon- 
stitutional by only five of the nine judges voting in favor of its 
unconstitutionality. 

Since then two of the judges have left the bench and two new 
men are in their places, whose opinion on the question is unknown. 
In view of the further fact that the Chie Justice in rendering his 
decision against the law intimated that he would have held the 
law constitutional as a war measure, [ do not think we should 
consider the question finally settled, but Congress should enact a 
law avoiding, as far as possible, the objections advanced by the 
court to the former act and once more attempt to place on the 
statute bouks a law the justice of which can not be controverted. 


If we fail in this, there are other means by which taxes can be 
levied that to some extent will collect revenue from the idle wealth 
of the country, and I think it is the duty of every member of the 


Democratic party, that has always represented the rights of tho 
common masses of the common people, to continue the battle, to 
be ever vigilant and never surrender, until a law justly and 
equitably distributing the burdens of taxation is written on the 
statute books andthe present unjust Jaws that tax consumption 


and not property are repealed and the unjust burdens are lifted 
from backs of the people. ; 
Another objection I have to the bill is the issue of $600,000,000 


of bonds. There is no necessity for the issue of these bonds. The 
Treasury now has a surplus of $119,000,000 above the gold reserve. 
There is uncoined silver in the mint belonging to the Government 
which, when coined, would amount to $42,000,000. 

An issue of $100,000,000 of noninterest-bearing Treasury notes 
to circulate as money would be welcomed by the people and could 
be issued with absolute safety. This would provide the Govern- 
ment with an immediate war fund of $261,000,000, which is more 
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than will be required to end the war with Spain. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] in his speech stated that the estimates 
were that the war would cost us $25,000,000 per month, This is 
an excessive estimate. 

The civil war in the year of its greatest expenditure cost less 
than $300,000,000 on a gold basis. No reasonable man believes 
that this war, if it lasts a year, will cost the Government $200,- 
000,000. We can conduct it to a victorious conclusion without 
issuing a single bond, without mortgaging the rights of children 
yet unborn, without withdrawing $600,000,000 from useful enter- 
prises where it is badly needed now to put life into the business 
interests of the country. 

In conclusion, let me say that in voting against this bill I do so 
because I know that its features are partisan and unjust; they 
will oppress the masses of the peoplé; they are unnecessary, and 
the same amount of revenue could be raised from sources that 
would equalize the burdens of taxation and not be felt by the 
people. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 30, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the naval appropriation bill— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment which I have just proposed 
increases the annual salary of the instructor in practical seaman- 
ship at the Naval Academy from $397.50 to $500. It seems to me 
that this increase should be made. The position is one of impor- 
tance and at least some responsibility, requiring a high degree of 
intelligence and considerable experience in the person who fills it. 

Gentlemen say that his salary is already considerably higher 
than the wages paid able-bodied seamen in the merchant marine 
service. That, it seems to me, is no answer to my proposition. 
Sailors in the merchant marine service are not to be compared 
with seameninour Navy. Not more than 20 percent of the sailors 
employed in American merchant ships are qualified to enlist in 
the United States Navy. 

It requires a high type of man, both mentally and physically, to 
meet the requirements of enlistment in our Navy, and surely 
when an instructor in practical seamanship for our Naval Acad- 
emy is selected from among the seamen in the naval service, he 
must be far above the average of able seamen in ability. Surely 
such a man is worth a salary of $500 a year. 

While on this subject, Mr. Chairman, I desire to impress upon 
this House the necessity for amending our maritime laws, not 
only in the interest of the American sailor but in the interest of 
the American Navy and of the Government. I have frequently, 
during the last five years, urged that the Jaws relating to the Gov- 
ernment and treatment of American sailors be modernized and 
at least brought up to the standard of the maritime laws of other 
great nations. We are far behind most of the leading nations in 
this respect. 

Our maritime code is a relic of the seventeenth century—per- 
pe it might be more fittingly assigned to an earlier century— 
and is utterly intolerable to the self-respecting and liberty-loving 
citizens of our country. Asa result, the young men and boys of 
our country avoid the merchant marine service as an employment 
unfit for freemen. They are not averse to the sea; indent, that 
are naturally disposed to court its perils and its trials. They do 
Bs hesitate to enlist in the United States Navy when opportunity 
offers. 

The number of American boys eager to enlist in the Navy al- 
ways exceeds the demand, and the number will ever increase in 
proportion to any possible increase in demand. - 

hy, then, dc they so unanimously shrink from entering the 
merchant marine service? They haye answered this question a 
thousand times. * They have told us that the laws of our country 
place the American sailor too completely at the mercy of tyran- 
nical and avaricious masters and owners of American merchant 


ships. 

They have told us that under our laws a sailor's contract for 
personal service may be specifically enforced, no matter how in- 
tolerable the service may become to the sailor; that if he quits 
his employment in port, during the period of his contract, he ma 
be ‘‘ pursued from State to State,” like a fugitive slave, arre i 
and either condemned to prison like a criminal, as a penalty for 
violating his civil contract for personal service, or delivered over, 


in chains if need be, to his master, to complete the period of his 
articles in involuntary servitude. (See decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Robertson vs. Baldwin. which, 
—_< leave of the House, I will print in connection with my re- 
marks. ) 

‘They tell us that the jaw affords an American sailor no protec- 
tion against corporal punishment and other physical violence at 
the hands of captains and mates at sea, and gives him substan- 
tially no remedy for such wrongs and injuries afterwards, while 
the laws of other maritime nations give their sailors ample pro- 
tection and redress under like circumstances. 

They tell us that the laws do not require masters and owners of 
merchant vessels to furnish American sailors with sufficient 
nourishing and wholesome food, and that avaricious masters and 
owners frequently take advantage of this laxity of the law to 
make increased profits by failing to properly provision their ships; 
thus entailing privations, suffering, sickness, and deadly Giseases 
upon an unduly great proportion of sailors. 

They tell us that our laws fail to uire sufficient forecastle 
room to be given to American sailors, thus ny upon them 
hardships and discomforts, and causing an undue proportion of 
them to suffer from diseases of the respiratory organs. 

They tell us that our laws fail to make sufficient provision for 
testing the seaworthiness of ships before American sailors are 
compelled to put to sea in them, and by that laxity, combined 
wae the avarice of owners, causing unnecessary loss of life among 
sailors. 

These and other defects in our maritime laws have, for genera- 
tions, prevented the young men and boys of America from enter- 
ing the merchant-marine service as seamen. 

have frequently called attention to the important relation 
which must ever subsist between the merchant-marine service 
of a country and its navy. 

The merchant marine of this country should at all times have 
in its employ a great body of capable and experienced American 
sailors, from among whom, in any emergency, our Navy could 
draw any required force of able- ed seamen, capable of passing 
the highest — test of efficiency—health, strength, and in- 
telligence. It is entirely the fault of past Congresses, and some- 
what of the present Congress, that such a reserve force is not 
available now. 

For five years, at least, bills that would have corrected these 
evils, that would have made seamanship an honorable and suit- 
able employment for American boys, have been pending in Con- 
gress, receiving scant recognition in either House, and always 
failing in one. 

The evil of this procrastination is now made apparent in the 
difficulty experienced in securing sailors who are up to the requi- 
site naval standard of efficiency to man our auxiliary cruisers. 

That our Regular Navy is fully and efficiently manned goes 
without the statement, and that our auxiliary crnisers will be 
well manned is equally certain, but the fact that there appears to 


-be any lack of experienced sailors who are up to the naval stand- 


ard of efficiency is a warning that should not pass unnoticed. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger a few days called attention 
to this situation in an editorial which deserves the patriotic atten- 
tion of every member of Congress. It is as follows: 


No less than sixty-three vessels belonging to the merchant marine, but 


capable of mounting an aggregate of ns, were placed at the wane 
of the Government for war ie t eir patriotic owners, in a _ 
day, last Monday. The fact shows a unive patriotic spirit and it 


shows that the shipmasters the fact that war, if it comes, 
waged principally on the sea. of these vessels are of iron, and even 
the wooden ones would make a formidable addition tothe Navy, but there is 


a serious drawback to their usefulness, which includes iron and wooden ships 


ke. 

It is the lack of men to handle them. Already the Government finds itself 
obliged to relax the strictness of its re tions for enlisting men and to ac- 
cept those of a class which it rejected only a few days ago. last week it 
wanted only able and experienced seamen for enlistment on its war ships, 
but there were so few of this kind to be had that nowit is taking inexpe- 
rienced landsmen, with a view to ti them in seamanship. The mer- 
chant vessels carry onl h men to handle them in 'y course of 
business; they have none to spare for fighting pu We have no ade- 

uate school of naval seamen, and we see the n of one in emergencies like 
the present. - this will teach us to make such laws and arrangements 
as will preclude such a state of affairs in the future. 


The Coast Seaman’s Journal, of San Francisco, in the course of 
an able editorial on the same subject, says: 


The trouble with the merchant-marine reserve is not so much that 


these vessels do not carry men enough for fight as that the 

men ghey do carry are inefficient. Itis a Sure Geallty more than of 
uantity. 

: A school of naval seamen is obviously out of the question as a means of 

training men to man the merchant- e reserve in case of war. What is 

really required are laws which will make the merchant vessel a fit place for 


gone seamen, a — that will cultivate, or at least give a chance of survival 
to the qualities t goto make seamen in times of or war, 
of laws which 4 them, asat present. Inother w: we require a little 


patriotism in the 


of the seamen who man 
as well as in the m 


t merchant fect 
ment of the fleet itself. In the 


ment of 


accom 
this purpose the Pu r may do good service by advocating the en- 
qotmeant of the ee in Congress for ao Eagecvenall of the 


erican seamen's 
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The importance of improving the personnel of the merchant 


rine as a reserve for the navy is fully-recognized by English 
statesmen, who for over twenty years have been legislating for 
the improvement of the condition, care, and treatment of sailors 


in that . 

"Mr. Goschen, first lord of the Admiralty, in presenting the 
naval estimates to the House of Commons a short time ago, is 
reported by the press as follows: 


Mr. Goschen then deplored the recent industrial struggles, and appealed 
for an increase of pay for the British seamen of the merchant marine, sayin 
that, if from false economy or impossible conditions on either side, British 
sailors and ships were ousted by foreigners, then “God help He con- 
cluded: “If peace shall n reign in our centers of industry and maritime 
interests, and if the nation that calls herself mistress of the sea reasserts 
herself by an increase of merchant seamen, then thenation may look forward 
in confidence that if there be peace it will be peace with honor, but if war, 
which God forbid, it must be war crowned with victory.” 


The difficulties now being enced in recruiting seamen for 
our auxiliary cruisers is not, I apprehend, a difficulty in securi 
sailors, but in securing sailors who are citizens of the Uni 
States, who are within the limits, and who come up to the 
physical standard established for the naval service. 

This isnotstrange. Owing tothe conditions that prevent Amer- 
ican boys from entering the merchant-marine service, more than 
50 per cent of the sailors employed in that service are citizens of 
other countries, and of the other 50 per cent, one-half are phys- 
ically incapable of enlisting. ; 

The following extracts from the reports of the Surgeon-General 
of the Marine- ital Service for the years 1888, 1893, and 1894 
eve a very good idea of the fearful effects produced by aera 

ood and insufficient forecastle accommodations upon the th 
of sailors employed in the American merchant-marine service. I 
read from pages 126 and 127 of the report for 1888: 


But notwithstanding this favorable testimony from such reliable sources, 
it is believed that the food or lime-juice tion is strictly observed on 
but few, if any, merchant vessels arriving here; and the only rational ex- 

lanation for the apparent contradictions is that the facts relating to the 
Ppeatment of sailors are toa t degree concealed, probably in the majorit 
of cases, by a lawless and tabamen horde of vagabonds that swarm eronna 
vessels before they drop anchor even, and who take charge of the sailors 
as if they were animals, drug and debauch them in low boarding houses, and 
= ome ey offer Any remonstrance the punishment is cruel treatment on 
e , 
Tt ts generally understood also that these outrages are freq 
mitted with the knowledge if not the consent of the officersof the ship. This 
view is confirmed by seamen and others interested in maritime affairs. It is 
also asserted that in many instances the question of diet is upon be- 
tween the master and crew after the ship sails from port, without regard to 
the scale inserted in the articles of ment, the men in most cases accept- 
ing the ration offered and provided at the discretion of the commander in 
place of the governmental allowance. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing that to rd against an inferior qual- 
ity and —— of supplies an on of the stores should invariably be 
made before any deep-water ship is allowed toclear. Moreover, if it was un- 
derstood that surveys would always be held at the port of destination on an 
ports of the provisions, and investigations made regarding the issue of food 
an 


uently com- 


© juice whenever proper cause is shown therefor; and penalties in- 
flicted should the be proved, it would undoubtedly secure a more 
strict compliance with the laws prom for the guidance of mariners 


of sailors correspondingly. 
treated at this hospital 


Among the dietet: scurvy forms the 
most interesting and instructive part, and this report would be incomplete 
without mentioning the subject here. This is a disease of malnutrition, and 
without dwe upon the etiology, path , treatment, or history of the 
| y, it is sufficient to hey au ities agree that it is caused, for 

© mos' 


yt Pn teem ued deprivation of certain nutritive principles 
contained in vegetable food. Among the contributing or additional 
eee ee eet Se eee prior to 
— ; extremes of t and cold; the habit of many eating sea bread 

ed in “slush,” or ; long-continued at sea; overwork; damp 


and filthy quarters; individual uncleanliness,etc. It was known to the father 
s wodicins, and has prevailed more or less extensively from time imme- 
orial. 


One of the most notable epidemics on land broke out during the potato 
famine in Ireland in 1847, and in the early months of the Crimean war the 
French lost more men from oousyy Dae from bullets. During the last war 
1864—out of 807,000 cases there were 47,000 of scurvy with 
a death rate of 16 per cent. On account of and other disasters in- 
cident to a. it has always been a foe toseamen, owing to the 
im bility t supplies of fresh food and water; but 
wu ordinary modern tim largely utilized 
in place of andl, there is bat little excuse for the a: of such ascourge. 
deed, it has been said, justly, that when “a sailor dies of scurvy, some- 
ie as if the fatal event were due to ~ 
tal is theref 
‘ seg Grelgn sellora and cut of This 
ere uw and out o 
number 301 suffered from scurvy and 12 died. Thesubjoined table, compiled 
= ~~ order, gives the number of cases treated each year, together 
na 3 


ty of the vessels from whence they were admitted, viz 





41 
82 | 1 death, American. 
29 Do. 
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2 
77 | 2deaths, 1 Italian, 1 Brit- 
ish. 
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German. 
| 1 death, British. 
4 | 


| 2 deaths, American. 





Total ../235 |100 | 24 | 13 








aForeign seamen not treated at marine hospital during the years 1873, 
1874, and 1875. 


I now read the following table made up from the report for 1893: 





; 
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* |e [as . 
4/4.) 4, Bi 4 
Si od s a | @ 
a =-—3 as | 3 | = (| 3 
eeiSeiedislisigi#is 
Oo i= le eigais é g 
Zi lz la |o|6|&8 | So | a 
Bete: Bro Rete ohne ie oe 
Scurvy and beriber?......... 3 eae Re eB ns 29 
Rheumatiom ................. 520 | 667 /| 829 369 404 | 230/1,086| 312 
tine cemawons | 110) 127] 101 | 36) 126) 68| “1s3| 134 
Sickness of respiratory ...... | 504! 681] 704 | 382 | 440} 289 | 1,278 461 
DTDs deck dbanncactnsenses | 656 | 684 11,245) 740| 686) 502/ 1,343) 544 
ND oc cieiddacisdeectnnses | 647 | G17 | 606 476 | 356) 408 | 1,146 827 
Total treated...........'5,606 6,219 S, 863 {5,213 |5, 219 |4,376 |12, 020 | 5, 604 
Also the following, compiled from the report for 1894: 
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Rheumatism................- | 635 | 676 | 636) 514) 338) 370/ 1,072 | 200 
al incteieinn tad wccteenneed | 326; 129) 144| 67 100 58 177 123 
Respiratory....... ...| GOL) 775| 682} 416] 393) 284/1,115| 475 
Digestive -........ “ae 741 | 755 1,049] 713) 721 | Taz | 1,363 584 
MP an accuesntennccasqeune | 730) GIG | 575 | 543) 833) 410 | 1,084 755 
Total treated .......... 6,322 (6,813 |8,426 (5,285 |4,576 [4,310 11,551 | 5,412 


Further comment on this phase of the question is unnecessary, 
DESERTIONS IN FOREIGN PORTS. 

It is assumed by gentlemen who oppose these reforms that if 
sailors were allowed to leave their ships in foreign ports that right 
would be ruinous to the merchant-marine interests engaged in 
foreign commerce. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Prior to 1884 the articles of a sailor could not be canceled by the 
mutual consent of the sailor and the master of an American mer- 
chant vessel in a foreign port. The theory upon which this inhi- 
bition rested was that in a foreign port an American vessel could 
not get a new crew if her articled crew should either desert or be 
discharged; that an American ship losing her crew in a foreign 
port must “rot in her neglected brine.” Both seamen and mas- 
ters have for many years known that there is absolutely no truth 
in the theory and have acted on that knowledge. 

For fifty years an American vessel has had no more trouble in 
securing a crew in any foreign port than have the vessels of the 
coun to which the port belongs—no more trouble than she 
would have in securing a crew in an American port. 

The owners and masters of American vessels, required by the 


exigencies of trade to lie for a considerable time in a foreign port 
awaiting cargo, generally got rid of the expense and annoyance 
of keeping their crews in idleness by compelling them to desert, 


enlisting new crews when cargoes were ready. This practice be- 
came well-nigh universal long before the passage of the Dingley 
maritime bill of 1884, which sought to correct the evil by making it 
lawful for masters and sailors to cancel such articles by agree- 
ment in foreign ports. 

Nominally this act gives equal rights in this matter to masters 
and sailors, wut in fact it does not. The practical effect is to au- 
thorize the master to discharge his crew whenever and ir what- 
ever port it may please him to do so, but gives no corresponding 
right tothesailor. The dischargemust be byagreement. Neither 
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party has a legal right to annul the contract; but the master is 
manifestly in a position to enforce his will if he wishes the arti- 
cles canceled, while the sailor has no such power to enforce his 
vill. The sailor can, of course, desert if he is willing to accept 
the legal penalties and other consequences, but he could have done 
that before the passage of the Dingley Act. 

The master, however, can enforce a cancellation of the agree- 
ment when it is to his interest, or to the interest of his employers 
to have it canceled, by making life on the ship intolerable to the 
sailors who will not agree to be discharged. This the masters 
very generally did before the passage of the Dingley Act. 

Before the passage of that act nearly all American sailors were 
forced to desert in foreign ports whenever their ships were consid- 
erably delayed in such ports. Since the passage of the act nearly 
all American sailors are, under like circumstances, voluntarily 
discharged in such ports by the masters, as the following compara- 
tive statement of the ‘‘number of seamen discharged, deserted, 
and shipped by the consuls, in the ports of Liverpool, Hamburg, 
and Singapore, in 1883 and in 1893,” certified by Mr. S. Wike, act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of the Fifty-third Congress, on May 18, 1894, 
will show: 


1883. 
De- 


Dis- | 
icharged.| serted. 


1893. 


Consulates. Dis- 

charged. 

rer 

107 | 108 | 14} None. None. 

*1,144 | 1, G14 | 958 15 995 
10 | 44 70 | None. 65 


| | 
Shipped. 
| 


ay Shipped. 


| 

Hambur | 

Liverpoo 24 | 

Singapore........-.. i 

- 

«Inclusive of three quarters only. 
quarter not found. 


The report of desertions for the fourth 

The years taken for the purpose of this comparison were 1883, 
one year before the passage of the Dingley bill, and 1893, nine 
years after its passage. They are representative years of the two 
periods, and the ports selected are fairly representative of the 
foreign ports of the world. 

This table, in connection with what I have said of the absolute 
contro! of the matter of discharges held by the masters of vessels, 
clearly establishes my contention that no hardship to masters or 
owners of merchant vessels is involved in permitting seamen at 
will, subject to such civil damages as may be providea for, to ter- 
minate their shipping contracts in foreign ports. 

All ships of all nations stand upon an equal footing with re- 
spect to the shipment of crews in all seaports of the world, the 
ease or difficulty with which a crew may be secured for a ship 
depending not upon her nationality, but upon her reputation and 
the reputation of her flag for the treatment of sailors. 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT DOES NOT PROTECT SAILORS. 

In the course of my remarks I referred to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Robertson and others 
vs. Baldwin, stating that it so limits the meaning and effect of 
the thirteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution as to ex- 
clude articled sailors from the protection of its provision against 
involuntary servitude. 

Indeed, the limitation put upon the thirteenth amendment by 
that decision makes contractual slavery, such as prevails between 
so-called employers and employees, but really betweeh masters 
and slaves, on the Hawaiian Islands, perfectly legitimate and en- 
forceable in the UnitedStates. Itrestores subdivision 3 of section 
2 of Article TV of the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides: : 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shail, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

But the decision needs neither explanation nor cornment. Its 
terms are unmistakable as its effect is far-reaching. 

Under the leave granted me by the House, I will print it, to- 
gether with the dissenting opinion of Justice Harlan and the pe- 
tition for rehearing presented by Mr. Jackson H. Ralston and 
myself. The opinion of the court is as follows: 

[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 334.—October term, 1896. Robert 
Robertson et al., appellants, vs. Barry Baldwin. Appeal from the district 
court for the northern district of California. January 25, 1887. ] 

This was an appeal froma judgment of the district court for the northern 
district of California, rendered August 5, 1895, dismissing a writ of habeas 


corpus issued upon the petition of Robert Robertson, P. H. Olsen, John Brad- 
ley, and Morris Hanson. 

The petition set forth, in substance, that the petitioners were unlawfully 
restrained of their liberty by Barry Baldwin, marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of California, in the county jail of Alameda County, by virtuo of an 
order of commitment made by a United States commissioner, committing 
them for trial upon a charge of disobedience of the lawful orders of the 
master of the American barkentine Arago; that such commitment was made 
without reasonable or probable cause, in this: That at the time of the com- 
mission of the alleged offense petitioners were held on board the Ara 
against their will and by force, having been theretofore placed on board sald 
vessel by the marshal for the district of Oregon, under the provisions of 
Revised Statutes, section 4596, subdivision 1, and sections 4598 and 4599, the 
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master claiming the right to hold petitioners by virtue of these acts; that 
sections 4598 and 4509 are unconstitutional and in violation of section 1 of 
Article III, and of the fifth amendment to the Constitution; that section 
4508 was also repealed by Comes on June 7, 1872 (17 Stat., 262), and that the 
first subdivision of section is in violation of the thirteenth amendment, 
in that it compels involuntary servitude. - 

The record was somewhat m r, but it sufficiently appeared that the 

titioners had aie on board the deoge at San Francisco for a voyage to 

nappton, in the State of Washington; thence to Valparaiso; and thence to 
such other forei rts as the master might direct, and return toa port of 
discharge in the United States; that they had each ed shipving articles 
to perform the duties of seamen during the course of the vo 


; age; but, be- 
coming dissatisfied with their em 


ae they left the vessel at Astoria, in 
the State of Oregon, and were su uently arrested under the provisions 
of Revised Statutes, sections 4596 to , taken before a justice of the peace, 
and by him committed to jail until the Arago was ready for sea (some six- 
teen days), when they were taken from the jail the marshal and placed 
on board the Arago against their will; that the used to “turn to” in obe- 
dience to the orders of the master, were arr at San Francisco, charged 
with refusing to work in violation of Revised Statutes, section 4506; wern sub- 
soqpenty examined before a commissioner of the circnit court, and by him 
held to answer such charge before the district court for the rm distri. t 
of California. 
Shortly thereafter they sued out this writ of habeas corpus, which, upon 
a hearing before the district court, was dismissed and an order made re- 
manding the prisoners to the custody of the marshal. 
Whereupon petitioners appealed to this court. 
Mr. Justice Brown delivered the opinion of the court. 
Upon what ground the court below the writ and remanded the 
petitioners does not soneee, but the record raises two ee of some im- 
portance. First, as to the constitutionality of Revised Statutes, sections 4504 
and 4599, in so far as they confer jurisdiction u justices of the peace to 
apprehend deserting seamen and return them to their vessel; second, as to 
the conflict of the same sections and also section 4596 with the thirteenth 
amendment tothe Constitution, abolishing slavery and involun servitude. 
am 4598, which was taken from on 7 of the act of July 20, 1790, reads 
as rollows: 
“Swo. 4508. If any seaman who shall have signed a contract to 
voyage shall, at any port or place, desert, or shall absent himself 
vessel, without leave of the master, or o commanding in the absence of 
the master, it shall be lawful for any justice of the within the United 
States, upon the one of the , to issue warrant to apprehend 
such deserter, and bring him before such justice; and if it then appears that 
he has. signed ‘a contract within the A gap ie yoy yh. = , and that 
ered, or the contract otherwise 


the voyage agree’ for is not finished, or alt 
+ an the esnel or absented himself 


dissoly that such seaman 
without leave, the justice commit him to the house of correction or 
common jail of the city, town, or place, to remain there until the vessel shall 
be ready to proceed on _ her v or till the master shall require his dis- 
charge, and then to be delivered to the master, he pa all the cost of such 
commitment, and deducting the same out of the wages due to such seaman.” 
Section 4599, which was taken from section 53 of the shipping commis- 
sioners’ act of June7, 1872, authorizes the apprehension of deserting seamen, 
with or without the assistanee of the local public officers or constables, and 
without a warrant, an quvegoate before any court of justice or 
magistrate of the State to be dealt with according to law. 
Section 4596, which is also taken from the same act, 


vides punishment 
by imprisonment for desertion, refusal to join the venue ag absence without 
eave 


1. The first proposition, that Congress has no onteetty wate the Consti- 
tution to vest judicial power in the courts of judicial of the several 
States, originated in an observation of Mr. Justice Story in Martin vs. Hun- 
ter’s Lessees (1 Wheat., 304, 380), to the effect that “Congress can not vest 
oy portion of the judicial power of the United 8 except in courts or- 
dained and established by itself.” This was repeated in Houston vs. Moore 
(5 Wheat., 1, 27); and the same general doctrine received the val of 
the courts of the several States. (United States vs. Lathrop, 17 Johnas., 4; 
Ely vs. Peck, 7 Connecticut, 230; United States vs. Camp 6 Hall's Law 
Jour., 113, Ohio Com. Pleas.) 

These were all actions for penalties, however, wherein the courts held to 
the familiar doetrine that the courts of one sovereignty will not enforce the 
penal laws of another, ane vs, Attrill, 146 U. 8., 657, 672.) In Com- 
monwealth vs. rane 1 Va. Cases, 325), it was held by the eral court of 
Virginia in 1813 that the State courtscould not take juri ion of an indict- 
ment for a crime ted st an act of 

In Ex parte Knowles (5 ornia, 300) it was held that Congress had no 
power to confer ju on upon the courts of a State to naturalize aliens, 
although, if such power be r | the ture of a State, it may 
be exercised by the courts of such State of com: nt ee 

In State vs, Rutter (12 Niles’ , 115, 231) it was ,in 1817, by Judges 

Congress us- 


Bland and Hanson, of Maryland, cmepeny toau 

tices of the peace to issue warrants for the appreh: mn of offenders t 
the lawsof the United States. A directly con’ view, however, was taken 
b , udge Cheves, of South Carolina, in parte (12 Niles’ Register, 

The general principle announced by these cases is derived from the third 
article of the Constitution, the first section of which declares that “the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish,” the judges of which courts * hold their offices during good be- 
havior,” ete., and by the second section, ‘the judicial power shall extend to 
all cases, in law and owns. under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their au- 
thority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public Ts and con- 
suls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a y; to controversies between two 
or more States, between a State and ci of another State; between citi- 
zens of different States; between citizens of the same State clai lands 
under grants of different States, and betweena State or the citizens 
and foreign States, citizens. or subjects.” 

The better opinion is that the second section was,.intended as a constitu- 
tional definition of the judicial power (Chisholm vs. Georgia, 2 Dall. , 419, 475), 
which the Constitution intended to confine to courts created ewe: in 
other words, that such power extends only to the trial and we See 
Congress is still at liberty to author- 


rform a 


of “cases” in courts of record, and that 
ize the judicial officers of the several States to exercise such power as is 
ordinarily given to officers of courts not of record; such, for instance, as the 
wer to take affidavits, to arrest and commit for trial offenders against the 
aws of the United States, to naturalize aliens, and to perform such other 
duties as may be regarded as incidental to the judicial power rather than a 
part of the judicial power itself. 
This was the view taken by the supreme court of Alabamain Ex parte Gist 
(26 Alabama, 156), wherein the authority of justices of the peaco and other 
such officers to arrest and commit for a violation of the criminal law of the 
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States was held to be no part of the judicial power within 
article of the-Constitution. And in the case of 


the third 
vs. Pennsylvania (16 
s 


" it was said that, as to the authority conf on State 
ee nk eee ae to deci aaeen, entes Oe mabet 
February a) Se ee aes, a might still exist 


1798, 
nm this t in different 8 en eee WEES DOERE 6 
nat under it, no doubt was anon this court State magistrates 
they chose, exercise the auth , unless prohibited by State legis- 
ave ‘ink the of justices the a ptienienioe Y ees 
We th peace seamen 
deliver them on Board thelr vessel is not within the definition of the * judicial 
ower ” as defined by the Constitution, and may be lawfully ae 
Beate officers. That the authority is a most convenient one to int to 
such officers can not be denied, as seamen frequently leave their vessels in 
small places, where there are no Federal judicial officers, and where a justice 
of the a may usually be found, with authority to issue warrants under 
e State laws. 

— The vag ret see sections -— ant 4599 conflict with the Seem 
mendment, for' Zz very and involuntary servitude, depe upon 
the construction to be given to the term “involuntary servitude.” Does the 
epithet “involuntary” attach to the word “servitude” mae. and 
make illegal any service which becomes involuntary at any time during its 

existence, or does it attach only at the inception of the servitude, and 
acterize it as unlawful because unlawfully entered into? If the former be 
the trae then no one, not even a soldier, sailor, or apprentice, 
can surrender his li , even for a day; and the soldier may desert his reg- 
iment upon the eve of battle or the sailor atan intermediate port or landing, or 
even in a storm at sea, provided only he can find means of escaping to an r 


tract for the surrender of liberty for a definite time and for a 
recognized pw and su 
other during 
would be lawful, but that a servitude which was knowingly and willingly en- 
tered into could not be termed involuntary. Thus if one should agree, for a 
yearly wage, to serve another in a da his life and 
ae & —- es his consent, the — t not be = 
orceable for want ofa romedy, or might —_— 
public: policy, but the servitude could = be termed involuntary. 


1. 
vert the latter, then an tint ma for a valuable consideration, con- 


Such ts for 2 lirmnited atone time were very com- 
mon in and by statute of June 17, 1823 (4 Geo. IV, chapter 34, section 
8), it was enacted that if any servant in hus . or any artificer, calico 

collier, keelman, loooutem, potter 


rinter, handicraftsman, miner, 2 4 
Esoemn or other person should contract to serve another ‘or a definite timo, 
d should desert such service during the term of the contract, he was made 


of that, even if the contract of a seaman could be 
considered within the letter of thirteenth amendment, it is —— 
its spirit, a case of involuntary servitude. The law is perfectly well settled 
that the first ten commandments to the commonly known as 
the Bill of oo not intended to lay down any novel principles of 
government, but ply to embody certain guaranties and immunities which 
we had inherited from our Eoglish and which had from time im- 


private 
so Respond becpesne (Astiete I) 5 ae biting the car- 
rying of concealed weapons; the provision a pee 
ey fot Qa) pe eee if upon the first the 
uzy fail to agree, or if the verdict was set aside upon thedefendant’smotion 


f. 
United States vs. 163 U. 8., 662, 672); nordoes the provision of the sam 
ai deeds tates ote himself impair his obligation to 
testify if a prosecution by the lapse of time, 


a pardon, 

tory alker, 161 U. S., 501, and cases 
cited.) Nor does the provision that an accused person shall be confronted 
with the witnesses against him prevent the admission of dying declarations, 
or the depositions of witnesses who have died since the former trial. 

The prohibition of slavery in the thirteenth amendment is well known 
to have been adopted with reference to a state of affairs which had existed 
in certain States of the Union since the foundation of the Government, while 
the addition of the words “involuntary servitude” were said in the Slaugh- 
terhouse Cases (16 Wall., 36) to have been intended to cover the system of 
Mexican peonage and the Chinese cooly trade, the operation of 
which ht have been a revival of the institution of slavery, under a dif- 
ferent less @ name. 

It is clear, however, that the amendment was not intended to introduce 
any novel doctrine with respect to certain descri of service which have 
always been treated as exceptional; such as and naval enlistments, 
or to disturb the right of parents and ians to the custody of their minor 
ee a. bape nag aren makes no dis' —_— wee 
apu and a private service. To s# persons engaged a public 
service are not within the amendment is to admit that there are exceptions 
to its ral , and the further question is at once presented, Where 
shall the line be rawn? We know of no better answer to make than to say 
that services which have from time immemorial been treated as exceptional 


shall not be regarded as within its purview. - 

From the earliest historical period the contract of the sailor has been 
treated as an exceptional one, and involving, to a certain extent, the surren- 
der of contract. Ind 


him be 
enactment. (Brown vs. Wi 


liberty during the life of the eed, the busi- 

ness of could scarcely be carried on without some guaranty be- 
— the civil remedies upon contract that the sailor will not desert 
e ship at a cri moment or leave her at some place where seamen are 


impossible to be obtained—as Molloy forcibly expresses it, “to rot in aareee- 
brine.” Such desertion might involve a long delay of the vessel whi 
another crew, an abandonment of the voyage, and, in 


Hence the laws of nearly all maritime nations have made provision for 
the attendance of the crew on board, and for their crim- 
inal punishment for desertion or absence without leave during the life of the 


es. 

ven by the maritime law of the ancient Rhodians, which is supposed to 
antedatve the birth of Christ by about nine hundred years, according to Par- 
dessus (Lois Maritimes, volume 1, page 250), if the master or the sailors 
absen themselves by t, the vessel were lost or damaged, they 
were bound to in amount of the loss. 

In the of maritime laws known as the Consulate of the Sea it 
Was also provided that a sailor should not go ashore without permission, 





upon the pe of poten shess to pay any damage occasioned by his ab- 
se and, in default of his being able to respond, of being thrust in prison 
until he had paid all such . (Chapters 121, 124; 2 Pardessus, 146, 147.) 

A like provision is found in the Rules of Oleron, promulgated in the reign 
of Henry III, by which, Article V, the seamen were forbidden to leave the 
ship without the master's consent. “If they do and by that means she hap- 

ms to be lost or dammified, they shall be answerable for the damage.” 

1 Pet. Ad., xi.) A similar prohibition is found im article 17 of tie laws of 
Wisbuy. (1 Pet. Ad., xxiii.) 

The laws of the towns belonging to the Hanseatic League, first enacted 
and prom ted in 1597, were still more explicit and severe. No seaman 
might go without the consent of the master, or other officer. and, if he 
remained longer than the time allowed, was condemned to pay a fine or suf- 
fer an risonment (articles 22 and 23); and by article 40, if a seaman went 
ashore wit t leave and the ship happened to receive any damage, “he shall 
be kept in prison upon bread and water for one year,’’ and if any seaman 
died or pe: for the want of the assistance of the absent scaman, the lat- 
ter was subject to corporal punishment; and by article 43, “if an officer or 
seaman quits a ship and conceals himself, if afterwards he is apprehended, 
he shall be delivered up to justice to be punished; he shall be stigmatized in 
the face with the first letter of the name of the town to which he belongs.” 
(6 Pet. Ad. cii.) : 

By the marine ordinance of Louis XIV. which was in existence at the time 
the Constitution was adopted (Title Third, Article II], “if aseaman leaves a 
master without a discharge in writing before the voyage is begun, he may 
be taken up and imprisoned wherever he can be found, and compelled to re 
store what he has received, and serve out the time for which he had engaged 
himself for nothing; and if he leaves the ship after the voyage is begun, he 
may be punished corporally.”” Article V: “After the ship is laded. the sea- 
men shall not go ashore without leave from the master, under pain of 5 livres 
for the first fault, and may be punished corporally if they commit a second.” 

The present commercial code of France, however, makes no express pro- 
vision upon the subject, but by the general mercantile law of Germany, 
article 5&2, “the master can cause any seaman who, after having been en 
gaged. neglects to enter upon or continue to do his duties to be forcibly com- 
pelled to perform the same.” 

By the Dutch code, article 402, “ the master, or his representative, can call 
in the public force against those who refuse to come on board, who absent 
themselves from the ship without leave, and refuse to perform to the end of 
the service for which they were engaged.” 

Nearly all of the ancient commercial codes either make provision for pay- 
ment of & by seamen who absent themselves from their ships without 
leave, or for their imprisonment, or forcible conveyance on board. Some of 
the modern commercial codes of Europe and South America make similar 
provisions. (Argentine Code, article 1154.) Others, including the French 
and Spanish codes, are silent upon the subject. 

Turning now to the country from which we have inherited most immedi- 
ately our maritime laws and customs, we find that Malynes, the earliest 
English writer upon the Law Merchant, who wrote in 1®22, says in his Lex 
Mercatoria (Volume I, chapter 23) that “mariners in a strange port should 
not leave the ship without the master’s license, or fastening her with four 
ropes, or else the loss falls upon them. * * * 

“In a strange country, the one-half of the company, at least, ought to re- 
main on shipboard, and the rest who go on land should keep sobriety and ab- 
stain from suspected places, or else should be punished in body and purse; 
like as he who absents himself when the ship is ready tosail. Yea, if he gives 
out himself worthier than he is in his calling, he shal! lose his hire; half to 
the admiral, and the other half to the master.’ Molloy, one of the most sat- 
isfactory of early English writers upon the subject, states that if seamen de- 
= from a ship without leave or license of the master, and any disaster 

ppens, they must answer, quoting Article V of the Rules of Oleron in sup- 
port of his proposition. 

There appears to have been no legislation directly upon the subject until 
1729, when the act of 2 George II, chapter 36, was enacted ‘'for the better regu- 
lation and government of seamen in the merchants’ service.’ This act not 
only provided for the forfeiture,of wages in case of desertion, but for the 
at of seamen desertin£ or absenting themselves, upon warrants 
to be issued by justices of the peace, and, in case of their refusal to proceed 
upon the voyage, for their committal to the house of correction at hard labor. 
Indeed, this seems to have furnished a model upon which the act of Congress 
of July 30, 1790 (1 Stat., 131), for the government and regulation of seamen in 
the merchants’ service, was constructed. The provisions of this act were 
substantially repeated by the act of 1791 (31 George III, chapter 39), and were 
—— added to and amended by acts of 5 and 6 William LV, chapter 
19, and 7 and 8 Victoria, chapter 112). 

The modern law of England is full and explicit upon the duties and re 
sponsibilities of seamen. By the merchants’ shipping act of 1854 (17 and 18 

ict., Ss 104), section 243,a seaman guilty of desertion might be summa- 
rily punished by imprisonment, by forfeiture of his clothes and effects, and 
all or any part of his wages. Similar punishment was meted out to him for 
neglecting or refusing to join his ship, or to proceed to sea, or for absence 
without leave at anytime. By section 245, “ whenever, at the commence- 
ment or during the progress of any voyage, any seaman or apprentice neg- 
lects or refuses to join, or deserts from or refuses to proceed to sea in any 
ship in which he is duly engaged to serve,” the master was authorized to 
ail epcn the police officers or constables to apprehend him without warrant 
and take bim before a magistrate, who, by article 247, was authorized to 
order him to be conveyed on board for the purpose of proceeding on the 
voyage. 

The provision for imprisonment for desertion seems to have been repealed 
by the merchants’ seamen (payment of wages and rating) act of 1980; but the 
tenth section of that act retained the provision authorizing the master to call 
upon the police officers or constables to convey deserting searmen on board 
their vessels. 

This act, however, appears to have been found too lenient, since, in 1894, the 
whole subject was reconsidered and covered in the new merchants’ s! 







act (57 and 58 Vict., chapter 60) of 748 sections, section 221 of which pro “s 
not only for the forfeiture of wages in case of desertion, but for impris 


onment with or without hard labor, except in cases arising in the United 
Kingdom. The provision for the arrest of the deserting seaman and his con- 
veyance on the ship is, however, retained both within and wit it 
Kingdom. (Sections 22 be3") This is believed to be the latest legisiation 
the subject in England. 

The eapliest American legislation which we have been able to find is an 
act of the colonial general court of Massachusetts, passed about 1668, wherein 
it was enacted that any mariner who departs and leaves a voyage upon which 
he has entered shall forfeit all his wages and shall be further punished by 
imprisonment or otherwise. as the case may be circums:anced; and if he 
shall have received any considerable part of his wages, and shall run away, 
he shall be pursued as a disobedient runaway servant. (Mass. Col. Laws, 
ed. 1889, 251, Ee) ; 

The provision of Revised Statutes, section 4503, under which these proceed- 

were taken, wasfirst enacted by Congressin 17%. (1 Stat., 141, section 7.) 
act provided for the apprehensicn of deserters and their delivery on 
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board the vessel, but apparently made no provision for imprisonment as a 
punishment for desertion; but by the sipping commissioners’ act of 1872 (17 
Stat., 243, section 51), now incorporated into the Revised Statutes as section 
4596, the court is authorized to add to forfeiture of wages for desertion im- 
prisonment for a period of not mcre than three months, and for absence 


without leave imprisonment for not more than one month. In this act and 
the amendments thereto very careful provisions are made for the protec- 
tion of seamen against the frauds and cruelty of masters, the devices of 
boarding-house keepers, and, as far as possible, against the consequences of 
their own ignorance and improvidence. 

At the same time discipline is more stringently enforced by additional 


punishments for desertion, absence without leave, disobedience, insubordi- 
nation, and barratry. Indeed, seamen are treated by Congress, as well as by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, as deficient in that full and intelligent re- 
sponsibility for their acts which is accredited to ordinary adults, and as 
needing the protection of the law in the same sense which minors and wards 
are entitled to the protection of their parents and guardians:—** Quemad- 


modum pater in filios, magister in discipulos, dominus in servos vel famil- 
iares.” The ancient characterization of seamen as “ wards of admiralty ” is 
even more accurate now than it was formerly. 

In the face of this legislation upon the subject of desertion and absence 


without leave, which was in force in this country for more than sixty years 
before the thirteenth amendment was adopted, and similar legislation abroad 
from time immemorial, it can not be open to doubt that the provision against 
involuntary servitude was never intended to apply to their contracts. 

The judgment of the court below is, therefore, 

Affirmed. 

Mr, Justice Gray was not present at the argument, and took nopart in the 
decision of this case. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, dissenting: 

The appellants shipped on the American barkentine Arago, having pre- 
viously signed articles whereby they undertook to perform the duties of 
seamen during a voyage of that vessel from San Francisco (quoting from the 
record) ‘to Knappton, State of Washington, and thence to Valparaiso, and 
thence to such other foreign ports as the master may direct, and return to 
a port of discharge in the United States.” The-vessel was engaged in a 
purely private business. 

As stated in the opinion of the court, the appellants left the vessel at As- 
toria, Oreg., without the consent of the master, having become dissatisfied 
with theiremployment. The grounds of such dissatisfaction are not stated. 

Upon the application of the master, a justice of the peace at Astoria, 
Oreg., proceeding under sections 4506 to 4599 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, issued a warrant for the arrest of the appellants. They were 
seized, somewhat as runaway glaves were in the days of slavery, and com- 
mitted to jail without bail “until the Arago was ready for sea.” After 
remaining in jail for some sixteen days they were taken by the marshal 
and placed on board the Arago against their will. While on board they 
refused to “turn to” or to work in obedience to the orders of the master. 
Upon the arrival of the barkentine at San Francisco they were arrested for 
having refused to work on the vessel, and committed for trial upon that 
charge. 

If the placing of the appellants on board the Arago at Astoria against their 
will was illegal, then their refusal to work while thus forcibly held on the 
vessel could not be a criminal offense, and their detention and subsequent 
arrest for refusing to work while the vessel was going from Astoria to San 
Francisco were without authority of law. The question therefore is whether 
the appellants, having left the vessel at Astoria, no matter for what cause, 
could fawfull be required against their wiil to return to it, and to render 
personal services for the master. 

The Government justifies the 
Astoria by sections 4596, 4598, an 
States. 

By section 4596 it is provided: 

“Seo. 4596. Whenever any seaman whvu has been lawfully engaged, or an 
apprentice to the sea service, commits any of the following offenses, he shall 
be punishable as follows: First. For desertjon, by imprisonment for not more 
than three months, and by forfeiture of all 6r any part of the clothes or effects 
he leaves on board, and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments which 
he has then earned. 

“Second. For neglecting and refusing, without reasonable cause, to join his 
vessel, or to proceed to sea in his vessel, or for absence without leave at any 
time within twenty-four hours of the vessel sailing from any port, either at 
the commencement or during the progress of any voyage; or for absence at 
any time without leave and without sufficient reason from his vessel or from 
his duty not amounting to desertion, or not treated as such by the master. 
by imprisonment for not more than one month and also, at the discretion o 
the court, by forfeiture of his wages, of not more than two days’ pay. and 
for every twenty-four hours of absence either a sum not exceeding six days’ 
pay or any expenses which have been properly incurred in hiring a substi- 

° 


roceedings taken against the agueets at 
4509 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


“Third. For quitting the vessel without leave after her arrival at her port 
of delivery and before she is placed in security, by forfeiture out of his wages 
of not more than one month's pay. 

‘Fourth. For willful disobedience toany lawful command, by imprisonment 
for not more than two months, and also, at the discretion of the court, by 
forfeiture out of his wages of not more than four days’ pay. 

“Fifth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful commands, or contin- 
ued willful neglect of duty, by imprisonment for not more thah six months, 
and also, at the discretion of the court, by forfeiture, for every twenty-four 
hours’ continuance of such disobedience or neglect, of either « sum not more 
than twelve days’ pay, or sufficient to defray any expenses which have been 
properly incurred in hiring a substitute. : 

“Sixth. For assaulting any master or mate, by imprisonment for notmore 
than two years. 

“Seventh. For combining with any other of the crew to disobey lawful com- 
mands, or to neglect duty, or toimpede navigation of the vessel, or the pro 
of the voyage, by imprisonment for not more than twelve months. * e* 

These provisions are brought forward from the act of June 7, 1872, chapter 
822, section 61. (17 Stat., 273.) 

Section 4598 provides: “Sec. 4598. If any seaman who shall have signed a 
contract to perform a voyage shall, at any port or place, desert, or shall ab- 
sent himself from such vessel without leave of the master, or officer com- 
manding in the absence of the master, it shall be lawful for any justice of the 

yeace within the United States. upon the complaint of the master, to issue 

is warrant to apprehend such deserter, and bring him before such justice; 
and if it then appears that he has signed a contract within the intent and 
meaning of this title, and that the voyage agreed for is not finished, oraltered, 
or the contract otherwise dissolved, and that such seaman has deserted the 
vessel, orabsented himself without leave, the justice shall commit him to the 
house of correction or common jail of the city, town, or place, to remain there 
until the vessel shall be ready to proceed on her voyage, or till the master 
shall require his discharge, and then to be delivered to the master, he paying 


all the cost of such commitment, and deducting the same out of the wages 
due to such seaman.” 


This section is the same as section 7 of the act of July 20, 1890, chapter 29, 
1 Statutes at Large, 134. 


By section 4500 -which is substantially the same as section 53 of the above 


act of June 7, 1872—it 
mencement of or d@ 
refuses to join, or di 
which he is duly e 
therefrom without 


provided: “Sxc. 4599. Whenever, —— at ee com- 
any voyage, any seaman or appren neglects or 
from or refuses to proceed to sea in, any vessel in 

to serve, or is found otherwise absenting himself 
ve, the master or any mate, or the owner or con- 
signee, or shipping commissioner, may, in any anes in the United States, 
with or without the assistance of the local public officers or constables, who 
are hereby directed to fixe their assistance if required, and also at any 
place out of the United States, if and so faras the laws in force at such place 
will permit, apprehend him without first p &@ warrant; and may 
thereupon, in any and shall in case he so requires and it is practicable, 
convey him before any court of justice or magistrate of any State, city, town, 
or county, within the United States, authorized to take cognizance of of- 
fenses of like degree and kind, to be dealt with Fentgee to the provisions 
of law governing such cases; and may, for — ape conve him be- 
m in ¢ 


fore such court or te, detain y for a period not ex- 
ceeding twenty-four hours, or may, if he does not so or if there is 
no such court at or near the place, at once convey him on 


“If such apprehension appears to the court or magistrate 
the case is brought to have made onim 
the master, mate, consignee, or shi co! ioner who makes the same, 
or causes the same to be made, ble to a penalty of not more than 
$109; but mae penalty, if inflicted, shall be a bar to any action for false im- 
prisonment.”’ 


before whom 
ror on insufficient geome, 


The decision just made proceeds u the broad that one who vol- 
untarily engages to serve upon a private vessel in the ty of a seaman 
for a given term but who, without the consent of the , leaves the ves- 


sel when in port before the So term is ended and refuses to return to 
it, may be arrested and held in custody until the vessel is — proceed 
on its voyage, and then delivered against his will, end if n by actual 


force, on the vessel to ti 2. 

The thirteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that ‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

Slavery exists wherever the law a right Rope ina human 
being; but slavery can not exist in any form wi the ted States. The 
thirteenth amendment uprooted anvery 40 it once existed in this country, 
and destroyed all of its badges and incidents. It established freedom for 
* By its own unaided force and effect it abolished slavery and established free- 
dom.” The amendment, this court has also said, ‘is not a mere prohibition 
of State laws aS upholding mevery or involuntary servitude, but 
an absolute declaration that slavery or involuntary servitude shall not exist 
in any part of the United States. (Ci thts Cases, 109 U. 8., 1, 20.) 

As to involuntary servitude, it ma in the United States; but it can 
only exist lawfully as a punishment for crime of which oe eee shall have 
been duly convicted. Such is the plain reading of the tution. A con- 
dition of enforced service, even for a limited period, in the private business 
of another, is a condition of involuntary servitude. 

If it be said that government may make it a criminal offense, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both, for anyone to violate his private contract 
voluntarily made, or to without sufficient reason, to perform it—a 

roposition which can not, I think, be sustained at this day, in this land of 
reedom—it would by no means follow ag De | could; by force ap- 
plied in advance of due conviction of some e, compel a freeman to render 
of the private business of another 


personal services in ‘ 

The placing of a person by force on a vessel about to sail is putting him 
in a condition of involuntary servitude, if the is to compel hint 
against his will to give his personal services in the private business in which 
that vessel is en . The personal liberty of viduals, it has been well 
said, “consists in the power of locomotion, of chan situation, or mo 
one’s person to whatever place one’s own inclination may direct, withou 
— or resteine, unless by due course of law.” (1 BL, chapter 1, 
1 134. 
"Gen the decision of the court be sustained under the clause of the Constitu- 
tion granting power to Congress to te commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States? That power can not be exerted except with 
due regard to other provisions of the Constitution, particularly those em- 
bodys the fundamental guarantees of life, liberty, ee eperw. 

ile Congress may enact ons for the conduct of commerce with 

foreign nations and poe the States, and may, perha 


prescribe punish- 
ment for the violation such regulations, it may n so doing, ignore 
other clauses of the Constitution. For instance, a tion of commerce 


can not be sustained which, in disregard of the express 

Constitution, imposes a cruel and unusual punishment ton! its violation, or 
compels a person to testify in a criminal 
him to be put twice in jeopard + 


the preveeae of being re ith witnesses 
informed of the nature cause of the accusation 
equally clear that no regulation of commerce esta’ 
stand if its necessary operation be either to establish sla’ 


condition of involun servitude forbidden by the 
It is said that the statute in question is 


the nations of the earth, as as by the above act of July 20, 17% 

In cousins antiquity of carepces that restrain oe free- 
dom of seamen, the court refers to laws of the ancient ians, which 
are supposed to have antedated the Christianera. But those laws, whatever 
they may have been, were enacted at a time when no account was taken of 


man as man, when human life and human libe: Sara ae 
= oO to 


value, and when the powers of government were enr gratify the 
ambition and the pleasures of despotic ra! promote the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Attention has been called 


peat Oe laws enacted by the towns 
e four hundred ago, by one of which a seaman 
who went ashore without leave could, certain contingencies, be kept in 
prison ‘“‘upon bread and water for one year,” and another of which an 
officer or seaman who quit his ship and concealed could So cagee 
hended and “stigmatized in the face with the first letter of the name of the 
tows ~ which » belongs.” be the petneae® to these cnente of an- 
cient times, enforced or under possessing arbitrary power 
inconsistent with a state of freedom? Does anyone su that a SS 

tion of commerce auth without leave to 


orizing seamen who quit their 
ed “a bread water for one year,” or w required them 
‘stigmatized in the face” with the letter of the town or State to which 


~ Seengan, would now receive the sanction of any court in the United 


Reference has also been made toan act of the colonial general court of 
Massachusetts, passed in 1647, declaring that a seaman who left his vessel 
before its voyage was ended ht be “pursued as a runaway servant.” 
But the act referred to was when slavery was tolerated in Massachu- 
setts with the assent of the Government of Great Britain. It antedated the 


of the Hanseatic 
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Declaration of hts, ted in 1789, in which Massachusetts 
feclared, am otter things, that men were born free and equal, and 
have Cortana att enjoying and defending thelr lives and’ liberties; that 
roe , possessing, and x ; in fine, that of seeking 


ha 

declaration was well illustrated in Parsons vs. Track (7 
Gray, 473). That case involved the validity of a contract made in a foreign 
country in 1840 by an adult inhabitant thereof with a citizen,of the United 
States “to serve him, his executors and ” for the term of five years, 
«during allof which term the said servant, said master, his executors or 
assigns, faithfully shall serve, and that honestly and obediently, in all thi 
asa good and dutiful servant ought todo.” It was sought to enforce 
contract in Massach ts. After carefully the provisions of the 


uset: 
contract, the court said: 

* As to the nature, then, of the service to be performed, the place where 
and the person to whom itis to be rendered, and the compensation to be 
paid, the contract is uncertain and indefinite; indefinite uncertain, not 
from any infirmity in the apa of the parties, but in its substance and 
intent. it is, in substance and effect, a contract for servitude, with no limi- 
tation but that of time, leaving the master to determine what the service 
should wee re and the person » hing it gents be rom 
dered. Such a contract, it is scarcely necessary to say, e policy 
of our institutions and laws. If onal sale of service could be lawfully made 
for five yours it might, from the same reasons, for ten, and so for the term 
of one’s life. 

“ The door would thus be opened fora es of servitude inconsistent with 
the first and fundamental article of our declaration of rights, which, poepest 
vigore, not only abolished every vestige of slavery then existing in the - 
monwealth, but rendered every form of it thereafter logally impossible. 
That article has always been regarded nct simply as the declaration of an 
abstract principle, but as having the active force and conclusive authority of 
law.” Observing that one who voluntarily subjected himself to the laws of 
the State must find in them the rule of res as well as the rule of action, 
the court ed: “ Under this contract the plaintiff had no claim for the 
labor of servant for the term of five years, or for any term whatever. 
She was under no legal o tion to remain in his service. There was no 
time during which her service was due to the tiff, and during which she 
was kept from such service by the acts of the defendants.” 

It may be here remarked that theshipping articles signed by the appellants 
left the term of their service uncertain and placed no restriction whatever 
upon the route of the vessel after it left iets except that it should ul- 
timately return to some port within the United States. 

Nor, I submit, is any light thrown upon the present question by the histo 
of legislation in Great tain about seamen. The powers of the Britis 
Par ent furnish no test for the powers that may be exercised by the 
Congress of the United States. Ref to the difficulties confronting the 
Convention of 1787, which framed the present Constitution of the United 
States, and to the profound differences between the instrument framed by 
it and what is called the British Constitution, Mr. Bryce,an English writer 
ot authority, says in his admirable work on the American Common- 
Ww : 

“The British Parliament has always been, was then, and remains now a 
sovereign and constituent assembly. It can make and 


at large egal d tion, be- 
cause the whole plenitude of the people's rights and rs reside in it, just 
as if the whole nation were present within the chamber it sits. In t of 
] theory it is the nation, the h 
of our Teutonic forefathers. Both and no ® is to-day the 
only and the efficient depository of the authority of the nation; and is, there- 


fore, within the sphere of law, ble and omnipotent.” (Volume 1, 


page 32.) 
bod > nae the ane iaemaae es Glee eee 

ody ©; er e i ute, ar wer 
oxieks nowhere in thisfree land. The authority for the exercise ei aateer by 
the Con, of the United States must be f in the Constitution. What- 
ever it in excess of the powers ted to it, or in violation of the in- 
{unetieass of Che e law of the is a nullity, and may be so treated 

y every person. It would seem, theref evident that no aid in the pres- 
ent discussion can be derived from the ] tion of Great Britain touching 
the rights, duties, and responsibili on British ves- 
sels. the Parliament of Great Britain, Her Britannic assenting, 
should establish slavery or involuntary servitude in England. the courts 
there would not question its authority to do so, and would have no alterna- 
tive except to sustain legislation of that 

A very short act of Parliament would suffice to destroy all the ties 

of life, , and now enjoyed = Englishmen. “ What,’’ Mr. 
sryce oars, “are in d constitu statutes, such as 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the act of settlement, the acts of union with Scot- 
land and are merely ordinary laws, which could be repealed by Par- 
liament at any moment in exactly the same way as it can repeal a highwa 
act or lower duty on tobacco. Parliament,” he further says, “can abol- 
ish when it pesoees soz institution of the country, the Crown, the House of 


(Tak as ' : Church, the House of Commons, Parliament itself.” 
In this country the will of the as expressed in the fundamental law 
must be the of courts and | tures. Nocourt is bound to enforce, 


nor is an legal bound to obey, an act of Congress inconsistent with the 

Constitution. the thirteenth amendment forbids such legislation in 

reference toseamen as is now under consideration, that is an end of the mat- 

ter, and it isof no consequence whatever that government in other coun- 

tries may by theapplication of force, or by the ction of fines and imprison- 

ment, compel seamen tocontinue in the peseeeets service of those whom they 
ness. 


= have to serve in private bu 

the statute to be sustained because its essential provisions were 
embodied in the act of 1790? I Sanbast, one for the reason, if there were no 
other, that the thirteenth amendment imposes restrictions upon the powers 
of that did not exist when that act was . The supreme law 
of the now declares that involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime of which the party shall have been duly convicted, sball not exist 
onywoses within the United States. 

ear oy seoen to the general Pee noo, 5 pave referred to, so a as 
rela’ vate business, arise out of s respecting apprentices 
of tender relating to that class 


years. But statutes rest u the idea 
ing nn tninor is incapable of ha en abeolute will of his ew before react: 
ing y. The infant appren having no will in the matter, is to be 
cared for and in such way as, in the judgment of the State, will 


best subserve the interests both of lf and of the » pablic. An apprentice 
serving his master t to terme permitted by the law can not, in any 
to be in a condition of involun servitude. Upon 


eters 
a at , the infant a ntice ma iate the contract of 
opprentionkiy, if it extends beyond that period. i) on Contr.. 50.) 








ALS 


The word “involuntary ” refers, primarily, to persons entitled, by virtue 
of their age, to act upon their independent judgment when disposing of their 
time and labor. Will anyone say that a pateee who has reached his majority 
and who had voluntarily agreed fora valuable consideration to serve another 
as an apprentice for an indefinite period, or even for a given number of 
years, can be compelled, against his will, to remain in the service of the 


master? 

It is said that the ands upon which the legislation in question rests are 
the same as those ex in the cases of soldiers and sailors. Notso. The 
Army and Navy of the United States are engaged in the performance of pub- 
lic, not private, duties. Service in the army or navy of one’s country ac- 
cording to the terms of enlistment never implies slavery or involuntary 
servitude, even where the soldier or sailor is required against his will to re- 
spect the terms upon which he voluntarily engaged to serve the public. In- 
voluntary service rendered for the public, pursuant as well to the require- 
ments of a statute as toa previous voluntary engagement, is not, inany legal 
sense, either slavery or involuntary servitude. 

The further suggestion is made that seamen have always been treated by 
legislation in this country and in England asif they needed the protection of 
the law in the same sense that minors and wards need the protection of par- 
ents «nd guardians, and hence have been often described as “ wards of admi- 
ralty."" Some writers say that seamen are in need of the protection of tho 
courts, “ because peculiarly exposed to the wiles of sharpers and unable to 
take care of themselves.’ (1 Parson's Shipp. and Adm., #2.) 

Mr. Justice Story,in Harden vs. Gordon (2 Mason, 541,555), said that ‘every 
court should watch with jealousy any encroachment upon the rights of sea- 
men, because they are unprotected and need counsel; because they aro 
thoughtless and require indulgence; because they are credulous and comply 
ing and are easily overreached.”’ 

r. Justice Thompson (in The brig Cadmus vs. Matthews, 2 Paine, 229, 240) 





said: 
“In considering the obligations of seamen arising out of their contract in 

a articles, according to the formula in common use, due weight ought 

to given to the character and situation of this class of men. Generally 

ignorant and improvident, and probably very often signing the shipping ar- 

ticles without knowing what — contain, it is the duty of the court to watch 

over and protect their rights and apply very liberal aud equitable considera- 

tions to the enforcement of their contracts.”’ 

In view of these principles Iam unable to understand how the necessity 
for the protection of scamen against those who take advantage of them can 
be made the basis of legislation compelling them, against their will, and by 
force, to render personal service for others engaged in private business. 
Their supposed helpless condition is thus made the excuse for imposing upon 
them burdens that could not be imposed upon other classes without depriv- 
ing them of rights that inhere in personalfreedom. The Constitution fur- 
nishes no authority for any such distinction between classes of persons in 
this country. 

If prior to the adoption of the thirteenth amendment the arrest of a sea- 
man and his forcible return under any circumstances to the vessel on which 
he had en to serve could have been authorized by an act of Congress, 
such deprivation of the liberty of a freeman can not be justified under the 
Constitution as it nowis. To give any other construction to the Constitution 
is to say that it is not made for all, and that all men in this land are not free 
and equal before the law, but that one class may be so far subjected to invol- 
untary servitude as to be compelled by force to render personal services in a 
purely private business with which the public has no concern whatever. 

The court holds that within the meaning of the Constitution the word “in 
voluntary ” does not attach to the word “servitude” continuously and make 
illegal a service which was voluntary at the outset, but became involuntary 
before the agreed term of service was ended. Consequently, “‘an individual 
may, for a valuable consideration, contract for the surrender of his personal 
liberty foi a definite time for a recognized purpose, and subordinate his go- 
ing and coming to the will of another during the continuance of the contract, 
not that all such contracts would be lawful, but that a servitude which was 
knowingly and willingly entered into could not be termed involuntary. 
Thus,” fhe court proceeds, “if one should agree, for a yearly wage, to serve 
another in a particular capacity during his life, and never to leave his estate 
without his consent, the contract might be void upon grounds of public policy, 
but the servitude could not be properly termed involuntary. 

“Such agreements for a limited personal servitude at one time were very 
common in England, and by statute of June 17, 1823 (4George IV, chapter 31), 
it was enact that if any servant in husbandry, or any artificer, calico 

rinter, handcraftsman, miner, collier, keelman, pitman, glassman, potter, 

borer, or other person should contract to serve another for a definite time, 
and should desert such service during the term of the contract, he was made 
liable to a criminal punishment. The breach of a contract for a personal 
service has not, however, been recognized in this country as involving a lia- 
bility to criminal punishment, except in the cases of soldiers, sailors, and ap- 
prentices, and possibly some others, nor would pwhblic opinion tolerate a 
statute to that effect.” 

It seems to me that these observations rest upon an erroneous view of the 
constitutional inhibition upon involuntary servitude. 

Of the meaning and scope of the constitutional interdict upon slavery no 
one can entertain doubt. A contract by which one person agrees to become 
‘the slave of another would not be respected in any court, nor could it become 
the foundation of any claim or right, even if it were entered into without 
constraint being used upon the person who assumed to surrender his liberty 
and to become the property of another. But involuntary servitude, no mat- 

ter when it arises, if it be not the result of punishment for crime of which 
the party has been duly convicted, is as much forbidden by the Constitution 
asis slavery. If that condition exists at the time the authority of the law is 
invoked to protect one against being forcibly compelled to render personal 
services for another, the court can not refuse to act because the party seek- 
ing a had voluntarily agreed to render such services during a given 


The voluntary contracts of individuals for personal services in private 
business can not justify the existence anywhere or at any time in this coun- 
try of a condition of involuntary servitude not imposed as a punishment for 
crime, any mo¢e than contracts creating the relation of master and slave 
can justify the existence and recognition of a state of slavery anywhere, or 
with re t to any persons, within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The condition of one who contracts to render personal services in connection 
with the private business of another becomes a condition of involuntary 
servitude from the moment he is compelled against his will to continue in 
such service. He may be liable in damages for the norperformance of his 
agreement, but to require him, against his will, to continue in the personal 
service of his master is to place him and keep him in a condition of involun- 

servitude. 
t will not do to say that by “immemorial usage * seamen could be held in 
@ condition of involuntary servitude, without having been convicted of 
crime. The people of the United States, by an amendment of their funda- 
mental law, have solemn! 
whereof the 
not ex 





decreed that “except as a punishment for crime, 
ty shall have been duly convicted,” involuntary servitude 
in any form in this country. The adding another exception 
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by interpretation simply and without amending the Constitution is, I sub- 
mit, judicial legislation. It isa very serious matter when a judicial tribu- 
nal, by the construction of an act of Congress, defeats the expressed will of 
the legislative branch of the Government. Itisa still more serious matter 
when the clear reading of a constitutional provision — the liberty of 
man is departed from in deference to what iscalled usage which has existed, 
for the most part, under monarchical and despotic governments. 

In considering this case it is our duty to look at the consequences of any 
decision that may be rendered. We can not avoid this duty by saying that 
it will be time enough to consider eupposed cases when they arise. en 
such supposed cases do arise, those who seek judicial support for extraordi- 
nary remedies that encroach upon the liberty of freemen will of course 
refer to the principles announced in previous adjudications, and Gomand 
their application to the particular case in hand. 

It is, therefore, entirely appropriate to inquire as to the necessary results 
of the sanction given by this court to the statute here in question. If Con- 
gress, under its power to regulate commerce with foreign nationsand among 
the several States, can authorize the arrest of a seaman who e toserve 
upon a private vessel and compel him by force to return to the vessel and 
remain during the term for which he engaged. a similar rule may be pre- 
scribed as to employees upon railroads and steamboats engaged in commerce 
among the States. Even if it were conceded—a concession to be made only 
for argument’s sake—that it could be made a criminal offense, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both, for such employees to quit their employment 
before the expiration of the term for which they agreed to serve, it would 
not follow that they could be compelled, against their will and in advance of 
trial and conviction, to continue in such service. But the decision to-day 
logically leads to the conclusion thatsuch a power exists in Congress. . 

Again, as the legislatures of the States have all legislative power not pro- 
hibited to them, while Congress can only exercise certain enumerated powers 
for accomplishing specified objects, why may not the States, under the prin- 
ciples this day announced, compel all employees of railroads ¢ in do- 
mestic commerce, and all domestic servants, and all eres in private 
establishments, within their respective limits, toremain with their employers 
during the terms for which they were severally engaged, under Se pees 
of being arrested by some sheriff or constable, and forcibly returned to the 
service of theiremployers? The mere statement of these matters is sufficient 
to indicate the scope of the decision this day rendered. 

It seems to me that the thirteenth amendment, although tolerating invol- 
untary servitude only when imposed as a punishment for crime of which the 
party shall have been duly conyicted, has been construed, by tho decision just 
rendered, as if it contained an additional clause expressly excepting from its 
operation seamen who engage to serve on private vessels., Under this view 
of the Constitation we may look for advertisements, not for runaway servants, 
as iu the daysof slavery, but forrunawayseamen. In formerdays overseers 
could stand with whip in hand over slaves and force them to perform per- 
sonal service for their masters. While, with the assent of all, that condition 
of things has ceased to exist, we can but be reminded of the past when it is 
adjudged to be consistent with the law of the land for freemen who happen 
to be seamen to be held in custody that they may bo forced to go aboard pri- 
vate vessels and render personal services against their will. 

In my judgments the holding of any person in custody, whether in jail or 
by an officer of the law, against his will, for the purpose of compelling him 
to render personal service to another in a private business, places the person 
so held in custody in a condition of involuntary servitude forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States; consequently, that the statute as it now 
is, and under which the appellants were arrested at Astoria and placed 
against their will on the barkentine Arago, is null and yoid, and their re- 
fusal to work on such vessel after be‘ng forcibly returned tq it could not 
be made a -public offense authorizing their subsequent arrest at San Fran- 
cisco 

I dissent from the opinion and judgment of the court. 


The following is the full text of the petition for rehearing: 
PETITION FOR REHEARING AND RECALL OF MANDATE. 


The appellants in the above-entitled cause respectfully petition the court 
for a rehearing thereof, and for a recall of the mandate issued upon the judg- 
ment end decision of the court therein, and in support of their petition re- 
spectfully represent to the court as follows: 


I 


That the decision of the court affirming the judgment of the district court 
for the northern district of California was rendered and based ly 
upon a constraction of the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and particularly upon a definition of the term “involuntary 
servitude,” as used in said amendment, although neither the construction of 
said thirteenth araendment nor the meaning or definition of the term “ in- 
voluntary servitude,” as used therein, was discussed or ar; y the attor- 
neys or counsel for either appellants or respondents in this court or in the 
court below, the question discussed in this behalf being: Whether or notthe 
necessities of the case of the seaman excluded him from the protection of 
that amendment. un 


That the construction given to the thirteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and particularly to the term “involuntary servi- 
tude,’ as used therein, in the decision rendered by the court, is great 
importance to the people of the United States generally, and very materially 
afiects the liberties and rights not only of these appellants butalsoof great 
numbers of such citizens other than appellants; and appellants are advised 
by their counsel, and verily believe, that, upon a rehearing and full argu- 
ment upon the specific questions invelvéd in the construction of said thir- 
teenth amendment, and particularly of the term “involuntary servitude,” 
as used therein, a very strong showing and argument can be madein support 
of a construction more favorable to liberty and to the rights of these appel- 
lants, and sesny wading to support and sustain their appeal herein from 
the judgment of the district court of the northern district of California. 


iil. 


That the decision of the court in this case should be reheard, upon more 
full argument by counsel, upon the questions involved therein, particular! 
the question of the construction and meaning of the said thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States and of the term “involantar 
servitude” as used therein; because the effect of the decision as rendered 
to reestablish a condition of legal servitude among citizens of the United 
States, which it was the intention of the people of the United States to pro- 
hibit and make unlawful by the adoption of said thirteenth amendment, and 
entirely defeats and renders of no effect the term “involuntary servitude,” 
which was added to the term “slavery” in said amendment for the ees 
purpose of making it impossible to establish in this country a condition of 
contractual eet: differing from chattel slavery only in the fact that it is 
presumably voluntary at its inception, because evidenced by a contract 
signed by t. y held to service. 

in this be your petitioners submit that if the term “involuntary servi- 
tude,” as used in said thirteenth amendment, does not prohibit or prevent 
the onforcement of personal servitude against the will of the party held to 
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service, in cases where such service was at its inception voluntarily under. 


taken, then said thirteenth amendment affords no further protection op 
——- of ee or of the use of the term “involun servitude” 
rein than would have been secured and guaranteed had 


term bee 

omitted from said section, because a servit enforced upon & person wt 
out his contract is slavery, and all such casesof servitude are ded in the 
term “slavery;’? whereas a servitude voluntary at its inception becomes ip. 
voluntary whenever the person held to service is no longer ying to be 
bound to such service. In this behalf petitioners further submit that as the 
construction given to said thirteenth amendment by the court, in its deci. 
sion in this case, can not be free from doubt; that every doubt concerning the 
true interpretation of a statute should, under the universal rule of English, 
as well as of American j ce, be resolved most favorably to the lib. 
erty of the citizen, whereas, in its decision in this case, the has appar- 
ently resolved the doubt against the liberty of the citizen. 

IV. 


If the construction given by the court to the said thirteenth amendment 
0 ee tee heat me tae i persons, not sufficiently 
ing the sacred t of fellow ci ee oP perenk 
of piness, may take advantage of their pecuniary distresses and difficu!. 
ties to reduce them to a condition of slavery under the form of contracts to 
labor, and in this behalf it is matter of common a. sands 
of impoverished citizens, at all times, and millions of in periods of 
industrial depression, being and therefore without means of inde. 
pendent self- opnets, can be duced reason of their helplessne<s 
and the overwhe ming oa their inability otherwise to procure the 


common necessaries fe, tosign away their libe either for life or for 
fixed terms, y as theso under pressure of that very priva- 
aan were S to enter into contract for servitude, the rigors and un- 
endura 


ships of which they sought to esca anes Zoeen the - 
snodinte contecl of their santuns tp the eatl of tan meen iene Oregon. oe 


Indeed, it is alarming to contemplate the extent to which contractual 
slavery may be forced upon the of this country, white as 


well as a mere concert of action, prompted by the induce- 
ments of self-in on the — of employers, to exclude such landless, and 
therefore heipless a ent laborers, from oyment until they shal! 
be com y their vations to sign such Tracts for 


servi- 


tude as will bind them for life or for long terms to the con and dominion 


of individual masters. ¥ 


That the questions determined by the decision of the court on this al, 
and particularly the construction ares to the gaid thirteenth ment 
and to the term “involuntary ude” as used therein, should be again 
heard and considered upon a more full and completeargument of the specific 
questions of the meaning of said ee and of the said term “involun- 


tary servitude *’ used therein, because t as rendered revives and 
restores all of the odious conditions and blished 


8 of section 2 of Article IV of the Consti . 
ported, eld, and enforced by the fugitive slave law and by the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in thecases of Dred F 

Howard, 893; Ableman vs. Booth, and Booth vs. United States, 21 Howard, 
506; Moore vs. The Peopie of Illinois, 14 Howard, 13; Strader vs. Graham, |) 
Howard 8; Jones vs. Vansant, 5 Howard, 215; and vs. The mon- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 539: all of which wero for more than thirty 
years believed 7 oe as © United States to have been overturned 

e by the 


and made of no her a of the said thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 


The only difference between the rule in the cases above cited and the rule 
laid down in this case being that slavery, i. e., servitude not voluntary at its 
inception, can not be enforced. 

Analogy to fugitive-siave laws. 

Subdivision 3, of section 2, Article IV, of the Constitution of the United 
States reads as follows: 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereo!, 


esca into another, shall, in ce of any law or regulation therein, 
eb danadand aerate bus chal be deiieasell ap on chain: 
of the party to whom such service or may be due.” 
The Segmavesees law merely provided for that of the 
th Seed Sedantacouent Geld the piain meaning of that ot! 
e case, w oO 
the Constitution, and hela the ws passed for the purpose of it effect 


to be constitutional, and also held, in the case of Prigg vs. Tho 
ge ee of Pennsylvanis, ts Pate Cae the enforcement of the 
the laws thereof. peau toanother™ might be devolved by Federal laws 
upon jud justices, an other officers of the State in which such escaping 
person might found. 


E 


These a eae, ee ee eee 
a labor under contracts made in the State of ‘ornia, escaping 
m 


immediate custody of 

ey were seized in the State of Oregon under the authority of Federal 
by State officers, adjudged to be 

ters under their con 
held to such service, and 
service, and that they could be compelled ee 
the coercion of their seyergl wills and by 

volition, and they were so wanes up by Se Sensors Sa Retest ee 
on claim of the party to whom their service and labor were y du 


a8 
4 
é 
é 
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8 
under the terms of the contract. The Dred Scott case, it was cer- 
tainly the fixed purpose and intention of the people of the United States to 
overrule and nu my bw Mey adoption of the thirteenth it to the 
Constitution of the States, went no further than decision in this 
case save and except that in the Dred Scott decision it was held 
that such ho! to service or labor it be 


wey held —— © without his assent Te 
© great popular agita 
tion on the part of the me eaten es 





ard the efforts for the ition of which led to the war of the rebellion, was 
an opposition to permitting in this country an te citizen to compel 
anot citizen to serve him con to the will the party heid to service, 
no matter how the servitude It was not an to 
= ie Rewsty of ee: negro, but ae form of involun- 

ry servitude pases ther man or white man, 
by which one 2 be compelled a bis Quenens wilt 40 
service to another, or to be pursu’ State to State and seized 
and delivered up toa master the claim that wase due 
to such master. The people the amendment cer- 
tainly did not have in mind any limi upon the term “involuntary 
servitude,’ but understood it according to its =i] 
gee er netoananan oy Sin eee against the present w 

latter. 
It must be apparent, too, that if the said thirteenth does not 


bit the enforcement of contracts for 


service against 
e party held to such service, existing and industrial conditions must 
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such contracts as universal if not more universal than chattel 
slavery was before the war of the rebellion, 


in time make 


under such contracts far be the in 
slavery, for 
to procure con 


ar bound by them 
sat is certain that the of country will not orc, 
that kind of comtractual ree Sore coey warete the chattel einvery of the 

question must finally, and speedily, arise asto whether 
ye the United States shail be taxed See tet io tenedens of abet 


Your tioners egepecttelty submit that the construction given to the 
said th th amendment, and particularly to the term “involuntary serv- 
itude” as used therein, is erroneous, 

What is involuntary servitude? 

aie oe neal es ~~ ng punishment f 

‘Neither slavery nor un se ex: as a ent for 
crime, whereof the, party sbal have been duly courcted. shall exist within 

Ui States, or any place su " 
‘We submit the Gun “involuntary tude,” as used in that amend- 


ment, can have but one , Viz, a servitude enforced against the pres- 
ent will of the servant. Ton 4 or limit that meaning in any ae neces- 
sarily deprives the term of any effect or purpose whatever, as in the 


amendment. 
The qual adjective “involuntary” necessarily attaches to the word 
orvieules oe how § in that amendment, continuously, except in the single case 


excluded by the terms of the amendment itself from its operation, viz, 
bein the servitude is imposed as a punishment for crime, after due con- 
viction. 

It seems to us that the fundamental mistake in the prevailing opinion of 
the court is the assumption that the thirteenth amendment was intended to 
be, or is, a limitation upon the powers of the Government, or upon the rela- 
tions of the Government to its citizens, as well as a limitation upon the re- 
lations that may exist between private citizens. 

The thirteenth amendment no application whatever to the relation 
that may exist between the Government and its citizens, but is an inhibition 
of slavery and involuntary servitude as between citizens, absolutely prohib- 
iting any citizen or any person in the United States from holding another 
either to slavery or to involuntary servitude, and in its application it is not 
restricted to any classes of citizens nor to any occupations or industries, but 
includes all citizens and all employments in which men may be beld to surv- 
ice, under contract or otherwise. To hold that the term “involuntary serv- 
itude” does not oor servitude originating in a contract, voluntarily 
made, is to destroy whole meaning and purpose of the term as used in 
the amendment, because de, involuntary at its inception, is slavery. 
Slavery isa imposed upon a man his will. If, 
itude is to be regarded as involun under the terms of the amentment, 
except nes was involuntary at its inception, the term “‘involuntary serv- 
ae ¢ amendment is superfluous, because the term “slavery ” covers 

such ¢ases. 


The exception to the inhibition of invol servitude in the proviso 
that such servitude may be enforced as a nt for 6, after con- 
viction, does not that the was intended in any way tolimit 


the rights of Government in its relations toits citizens. That exception 
does not relate to the of citizens of crime, nor tothe 
right of the Government to compel convicted of crime to orm 
hard labor durin SS but was intended to except the 
limitation upon rigbt of any person to hold another 

to inYolun servitude, cases in which, under the laws of several of the 
re vive php EY = ent at hard 

labor ma: compelled to perform such va tizens contract- 
er It was intended solely 

toexempt from the gsneral terms of the amendment the farming out of con- 


poy oe not in any sense a limitation upon the relations of Government 


rights and private oe 
an vate powers merely, 
servitude” is relieved of the em- 
to the Government of the United 
depriving such Govern- 

en soldiers or sailors, or, 
in cases of extreme danger, to compel the service of all its citizens. 


Arguments from inconvenience and necessity. 


thirteenth amendment is that a contrary construction would be destruc- 
marine necessary 


that eallves eed Peneecieee een eta toe are articled, for 
or other term for which they contract, and a SS eee 
marine service is and ever has been essentially different 
By ny ption would j 
can even assum Ww 
: asi 


or permit a construction den the American sailors 
guaranteed citizens yn on of the Constitution. But the as- 


ship in the ports of foreign nations. The only important questions with him 
are the seaworthiness of the ship and the character of the master. 

An American vessel can secureacrew in Liverpool, or Antwerp, or Genoa, 
or Singapore, or Yokohama as readily as can the ships of any of the nations 
in which these ports are situated, and as readily as in the port of New York 

In fact, the practice of shipowners and masters of the American merchant 
marine for the last thirty years and over has been not to continue their 
crews in employment or service while in foreign ports awaiting cargoes. 
The uniform: practice has been to discharge or otherwise get rid of their 
crews in such foreign ports to save the expense and annoyance of keeping 
them on or about the ship while lying, for the ordinary periods of detention, 
for freight in foreign ports. In recognition of this universal practice, car- 
ried out unlawfully before that time, Congress, in 1884, passed an act author- 
izing masters and sailors by agreement to cancel the sailing contr:cts or 
articles. 

Before that time sailors deserted the vessels in foreign ports, generally 
under compulsion of treatment intended to induce or compel them to desert, 
and since the ge of the act, in nearly all cases, the crews of American 
vessels have n discharged by agreement between the masters and the 
sailors, under the terms of the act. in the foreign ports. The facility with 
which American vessels can secure crews in foreign ports makes it not only 
unnecessary but unbusinesslike to retain the crews while lying for consider- 
able periods in foreign ports. This change of conditions in the merchant 
marine service of the various countries, and this uniform practice, contrary 
to the law, led to the passage of the laws now securing the rights of sailors 
and of masters and owners in the cancellation of sailing articles. 

The other example of hardship and injustice cited in the provailing opin- 
ion, in support of the position that the inhibition of involuntary servitude 
can not apply to service in the merchant marine, under articles, is the case 
of the sailor deserting his ship between ports, or eveninastormat sea. That 
is an extreme case, in which the lives of other men or the property of others 
or both, would be jeopardized or destroyed as an immediate consequence o 
the sailor's refusal to perform his part in the common hazard and purpose 
undertaken by him with the others, on the faith of which other men and 
the property of other men went into the danger. We contend that he is not, 
even in that extreme case, bound to continued servitude under his contract, 
but he is bound not to desert other men ina danger into which he has led 
them, or into which he and they have gone, mutually relying upon each other. 
He must remain with them until the danger has passed, until they are ina 
position of safety; then, and not until then, does the question of his servitude 
under his contract arise, and then, if he is not willing further to serve under 
his contract, he can not and should not be compelled so to do involuntarily. 

The case cited by the court is analcgous to the case of two men engaged in 
digging a well, and after sinking to a considerable depth the man at the 

ndlass decides that the work is beyond his strength or hopelessly unprofit- 
able, and determines that he will not further pursue it. He has a perfect 
right to notify his colaborer that he will not proceed further with the sink- 
ing of the well, and he has a right to terminate his obligation to hisemployer 
in that behalf, but if his fellow-laborer is at the bottom of the well and the 
determination not .o work further under the contract comes upon him while 
he is hoisting a bucket of earth, he can not let go of the windlass and allow 
the bucket of earth to fall on his colaborer. 

He is bound to either hoist the bucket of earth to the surface or to lower 
it safely to the bottom of the well, not because his contract can not be ter- 
minated when the bucket is half way up in the well, but because to let go of 
the windlass at that moment would cause the death or severe injury of his 
colaborer through his willful wrong, and he would in that case be held crim- 
inally and civilly liable, not under his contract with his employer for serv- 
ice, but because of his wrongful act against his colaborer. Neither would he 
have a right, after hoisting the bucket of earth from the well, to go away 
and leave his colaborer at the bottom of the well. He is bound not by his 
contract for service, but by his duty to his colaborer, who has taken the risk 
of the employment and piaced himself at the bottom of the well upon the 
faith that the man at the windlass would not inflict injury upon him, nor 
abandon him while in danger, but would restore him toa position of safety 
before actually abandoning his work. 

Upon this he has a right to rely independently of the contract of his co- 
laborer and although he be not a party to such contract. 

So a teacher of the art of swimming may at any time determine that he 
will not further teach his pupil, but if he reaches the determination while he 
has his helpless pupil in deep water, he is bound to take him back to a place 
of safety, not because heis bound by his contract to work further for his 
pera. but because of his duty, regardless of his contract, not to leave a fellow- 

ung to perish in a position of danger into which he had led him and from 
which he could have extricated him safely. 

But, assuming that the merchant-marine service would bo impaired or 
crippled by enforcing the terms of the Constitution, as the sovereign people, 
through their regularly constituted State legislatures, have written it, this 

p or inconvenience can be corrected only by an amendment to the 
Constitution regularly adopted. 

courts have no ju iction to change a letter nor to modify a term 
of this supreme iaw of the land in order to meet any condition of inconven- 
ience or necessity which, to them, may seem likely to result from its euforce- 
ment. The prevailing opinion in this case seems to rest the decision of the 
court upon considerations of necessity and expediency, against the letter of 
the Constitution. Indeed, the very appeal to the arguments of hardship and 
necessity is an admission that, but for those arguments, a contrary construc- 
tion must be given to the constitutional provision in question. Clearly any 
consideration of hardship or necessity would be irrelevant and immaterial 
to an interpretation of the provision in question if, independently of that 
consideration, the true interpretation of the provision would avoid the hard- 
ship or meet the necessity. 

he provisions of the thirteenth amendment in question sre favorable to 

the rights of man, and particularly to the individual liberty of all American 
citizens, regardless of classes and of occupations, while the modification of 
the meaning and effect of the amendment involved in the decision of the 
court in this case is to break down those safeguards of human liberty upon 
the ground that their maintenance and enforcement would interfere with 
the success of the American merchant marine. 

We submit that the people, and not the courts, must deal with that ques- 
tion, and that the courts must in all cases enfore the Constitution as it is 
written, without regard to consequences. 

Where the meaning of any provision of tho Constitution is ambiguous, or 
otherwise uncertain, the courts must resolve doupts thus arising out of the 
language of the provision, and in such cases all doubts arising must be ro- 
solved in favor of human liberty. Doubts as to the meaning of d@constitu- 
tional a can never, properly, arise out of the consideration of extra- 
neous facts or assumptions of fact. 

In consideration of the foregoing propositions of law and fact which we 
feel can be fully srpesneed, and established on a rehearing, your petition« 
respectfully pray that a rehearing be granted, and that the manda ereto 
fore issued to the United States district court of the northern district of Cali- 
fornia be recalled. 


JAMES G. MAGUIRE, _ 
JACKSON H. RALSTON, 
Attorneys for Appellants. 
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War Revenue—Bond Issues—Cuban Question. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expénditures— 


Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The war is now upon us, and the opinion is 
universal that it should be prosecuted with great vigor. We 
have as our antagonist a most irrational country—a country 
almost bankrupt in its resources, its principal available assets to- 
day being pride and bombast and a certain kind of courage born 
of both. Cuba is now lost toSpain. Intelligent Spaniards must 
understand this themselves. But Spain is in a peculiar condi- 
tion which unfits her for rational action. Shecan not hold on 
to Cuba and she can not let go. To let go would involve the de- 
struction of the existing Government and dynasty, and we can 
not expect either to sign its own death warrant by acknowledg- 
ing the freedom of Cuba. 

War, therefore, has been inevitable for some time. It is now 
being waged. It will be of short duration. At first it will be 
upon both sea and land, the land war being confined to the Island 
of Cuba, from which the Spanish forces will quickly be driven. 
We shall not wage a war of conquest in Spain; that would bea 
long war. Theexperience of Napoleon proved that. Theguerrilla 
warfare of Spain would be exceedingly effective against an attack- 
ing force and could be prolonged for years. Nor is it probable 
that Spain will endeavor toinvade America; it is hardly possible to 
conceive of such temerity. The war, then, later on must be con- 
fined to the sea, and as her navy will be unable to cope with ours, 
the only remaining question is how long and to what extent Spain 
can avail herself of privateers and letters of marqueand so pursue 
upon the ocean the guerrilla warfare, if I may sotermit, which she 
has been accustomed to pursue so extensively upon land. 

I do not apprehend that such a war can be of long duration, for, 
as our commerce is confined almost entirely to our coast, priva- 
teering must be conducted by Spain at a long distance from her 
base of supplies, and the difficulty of obtaining coal will restrict 
the movements of her privateers just as it does of her war vessels. 
We can not tell how costly such a war may be to us, for apprehen- 
sion, extending far beyond the actual danger to be met, may lead 
us into expenditures for the protection of our coast which the re- 
sult may prove unnecessary and yet such as a wise precaution 
may now demand. 

VIGOROUS ACTION DEMANDED. 


I think it is the sense of both sides of this House that this war 
should be vigorously prosecuted and that a large amount of money 
should be provided now for this purpose. An expenditure of 
$100,000,000 within the next two months may save a prolonged 
war, costing a thousand millions. Apparent extravagance now 
may prove a real economy inthe future. The only question upon 
which the sides of this House differ is as to the means of supply- 
ing this money. The existing revenue is hardly equal to current 
requirements exclusive of the operations of war. The able chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee has informed us that we 
shall require at least $25,000,000 a month, or $300,000,000 per an- 
num, to prosecute the war. The only question is whether thissum 
shall be raised by taxation, as we contend, or whether it shall be 
raised by incurring debt, as the dominant party contends, 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


What are the sources of revenue of this Government? First, 
the receipts of the postal system; second, duties on imported 
goods; third, Seteenel revenue. The postal revenue comes from 
the sale of stamps, for which every man pays when he mails a 
letter. In this way a tax is paid for the actual service rendered. 
Duties are imposed upon imported goods; they fall upon those 
who consume those goods, except so far as the duty may raise the 
charge for similar domestic products thus freed from competition 
and impose such additional charge as a tax upon the domestic 
consumers, 7 

Internal revenue is also a tax upon consumption. It comes in 
the form of a tax upon whisky, cigars, beer, tobacco, etc.; so 
that it will be seen that the entire revenue of the country is de- 
rived from actual service rendered in the shape of postal trans- 
portation or from taxes upon the consumption of the country, 
upon the wealth currently consumed in the country—taxes which 
fall upon the poor as well as the rich, but inequitably and dis- 


proportionately so far as the actual comparative wealth of the 


poor and rich is concerned. 

Now, I am pre to concede for the sake of argument that 
under our complicated system of taxation, municipal, county, 
State, and national, it may be well to leave all forms of permanent 
wealth as exclusive subjects of municipal and State taxation and 
to confine the taxing power of the United States to the postal sys. 
tem, the custom duties and the internal-revenue taxes, but when 
actual war is on, leading to unusual expenditures, it seems to me 
that we ought to find somemethod of reaching out for the accumu- 
lated wealth of the country. 

We will require, to the estimate of the chairman of 
~ wees and Means , as three hundred ——— ions for this 
extraordinary purpose 6 coming year. ou propose to 
raise ninety qniilions of this in the form of Ereenanioerenee taxa- 
tion, and the balance by incurring debt, the interest and principal 
of which will hereafter be paid by a tax upon consumption. Of 
the ninety millions of additional taxes imposed by this act thirt 
millions is imposed on fermented liquors, and about thirty mil 
lions upon bank checks, sales, mort; , etce.—in other words, 
taxes upon the industries of the country—the balance being raised 
by additional taxes on tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, etc. 

So that of this new imposition of taxes, two-thirds is imposed 
upon consumption and one-third upon current transactions, and 
not a cent yet imposed upon the accumulated wealth of the coun- 
try, except so far as you may regard the $30,000,000 raised upon 
bank checks, sales, and mortgages, etc., as such a tax. 

EXEMPTIONS OF ACCUMULATED WEALTH. 


Now, I ask whether that is fair? I ask whether it is fair that 
the stored labor of generations in the form of ent wealth 
now in the hands of classes and individuals favored by fortune 
should be entirely exempt from the burdens of war, when we know 
that war means protection of these accumulations in a higher de- 
gree than it does the protection of those who are poor or in mod- 
erate circumstances, and I also ask whether it is fair to incur a 
large debt which is to be entirely paid in the future out of the 
same sources of revenue, taxes imposed upon individuals accord- 
ing to their consumption, without regard to their relative wealth, 
thus practically exempting accumulated wealth from the burden 
of present and future taxation arising out of the war, the success- 
ful prosecution of which means so much to it? And yet this is 
the effect of your bill. 

I take it that if it had not been for the unfortunate decision of 
the Supreme Court upon the income-tax provisions of the Wilson 
bill, both sides of this House would unite in the imposition of an 
income tax, which would raise at least $150,000,000, which, in 
addition to the ninety millions of revenue secured by the bill 
now pending, would give us almost the desired sum of three hun- 
dred millions. But I can understand that there is a natural re- 
luctance on the part of the dominant party to reenact alaw which 
has been condemned by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If such income tax were to e the place of any revenues pro- 
vided by the pending bill the objection would be valid, but such 
is not the case. 

The opposition propose to retain the revenue taxes provided by 
this bill, aggregating $90,000,000, and to offer the income tax as 
an additional tax in the hope that the Supreme Court may, upon 
further reflection, reverseits former decision. If such tax should 
become operative, it would do away entirely with the necessity of 
issuing bonds. 

But if you are disinclined to involve the Government in a law- 
suit for its rightful revenue, I ask whether you can not find other 
methods of reaching the object you have in view? 


FOR CORPORATION TAX. 


I find from my own personal rience, and I think it is the 
experience of most men of affairs, that about 90 per cent of every- 
thing owned by them is in the stock and bonds of corporations. 
Almost all transactions that men of affairs are en; in take 
that form as a matter of convenience. It gives unity of manage- 
ment and permanence of life. So that a large number of private 
investments throughout the country have taken the form of bonds 
and stocks issued by corporations, such as railroad companies, 
water companies, land companies, irrigation companies, electric- 
light companies, manufacturing companies, and industrial com- 
panies, 

Why can not some tax, therefore, be im 
of wealth, the sort of wealth held en le of fortune 
throughout the country? You thus tax the stored labor and ac- 
cumulated capital of the country instead of putting the whole 
burden upon current consumption and current transactions. 
do not believe it is the desire of the great as of people in- 
terested in such investments to escape their share of the burdens 
of the Federal Government at a time like this. 

Now, it seems to me that a tax on corporations in the navure of 
a franchise tax, measured by the amount of bonds and stock is- 
sued by such corporations, say five hundred or a thousand dollars 


upon that form 
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on every million dollars of bonds and stock issued by such cor- 
porations, would result in a very largeincome for the country and 
would be a tax that would be easily collected. 

Mr, Chairman, the total wealth of this country is estimated at 
about $65,000,000,000. I believe that over $15,000,000,000 of that 
is represented — and bonds of corporations. 

Mr. HILL. ill the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not yield in the brief time at my dis- 

sal. 
ur, HILL. LIonly desired to ask the gentleman how he pro- 

oses that the Government would tax franchises granted by the 


tates. 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). Ido not propose to enter, in 
the limited time allowed me, into any argument as to the legality 
or constitutionality of a franchise tax. All t I point out to 
you is that there must be some method of reaching the stored 
wealth of the country, and that a tax upon corporations or the 
transactions and current business of corporations, possessed as 
they are of a large proportion of this kind of wealth, would yield 
large revenue. It is a tax easily collectible, and it is,in my judg- 
ment, a much better of taxation than the income tax, be- 
cause it reaches all the forms of stored labor and accumulated 
wealth, and thus reaches the sources from which most people of 
means receive their income. 

Besides, it does not permit of evasions and does not subject the 
individual conscience to the temptation imposed by a general in- 
come tax. The reports of corporations are matters of public rec- 
ord. They are accessible at any time to those persons who are 
cuthoulandl to examine them. It is impossible for co tions to 
deceive their stockholders or bondholders or others who are inter- 
ested in their management or have a right to inspect their records, 
and the means of ascertaining the extent of the tax to be imposed 
upon each a are within easy reach. 

Now, no effort has been made by the dominant in this 
House to reach the accumulated wealth of the country. 6 onl 
effort has been made to imposetaxes on consumption, taxes whic 
partake of the nature of capitation taxes, and bear no proportion 
to the individual wealth of the taxpayers. 

So far as this question is concerned of taxing only the consum- 
able wealth of the country as opposed to the accumulated wealth 
of the country, I think you must with me that the former is 
disproportionately taxed; and whilst you have not time now to 
shape a measure which will reach the latter, it seems to me that 
even if you pass, as you a will in this House and the Sen- 
ate, a bill providing for the issue of these five hundred millions of 
bonds, you should prevent their issue, if ible, by meanwhile 
shaping some system of revenue that will meet the requirements 
that I have pointed out. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Wili the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a ger 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have only a few minutes. 

-~ WALKER of Massachusetts. I will only be a minute in 
asking it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It will probably take me ten minutes to 
answer it. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I will puncture a big hole 
in your speech. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Make a hole in your own speech. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I have not 
time now to enter into an argument as to the constitutionality of 
a franchise tax. I am not at all particular about the form which 
this taxation shall take. All that I point out to you is that there 
must be some method of reaching the stored wealth of the coun- 
try, but you have not sought to reach it. Your efforts as to taxa- 
tion have simply reached out for consumption and not for accu- 
mulated wealth. 

BONDS. 


So far as this bond issue is concerned, the objection which this 
side of the House has to it is that it fastens upon posterity a debt 
that = to be paid by wealth in this generation, and it fastens 
the burdens of it upon consumable wealth ar not upon accumu- 
lated wealth, and we also object to it in that it opens the door to 
an increase of the national-bank currency, for should five hun- 
dred millions of bonds be issued they would form the basis for an 
issue of four hundred and fifty millions more of bank currency. 
I believe the sooner the entire currency of the national banks 
swept away the sooner we will reach a wise system of finance. 

In the first place, itis evident that the national banks are solicit- 
ous that there should be a large issue of bonds in order that they 
may buy them and issue currency against them. One would 
think that the conservatism which should be the characteristic of 
all financiers would lead them to oppose any increase of the na- 
tional debt, but it is one of the contradictions of existing financial 
conditions that the opponents of bond issues are not to be found 
among the wealth-owning classes, but among the farming and 


we There are two reasons for this apparent 
contradiction. One is that these bonds are not a lien upon the 
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accumulated wealth of the country, but upon the consumption 
and industries of the country. Our revenue, from which the 
ee and interest of such bonds are paid, is not derived from 

—— upon fixed investments, stored labor, or accumulated 

capital. 

Another reason is that through a bond issue the national banks 
can collect a fair rate of interest upon the bonds purchased by 
them and at the same time collect from their customers the mar- 
ket rate of interest upon the bank notes secured by such bond 
issues, and thus gain a double profit; and as the banks control 
largely the sentiment of the wealth-owning class and bond issues 
impose no burden on such class, it is easy to understand why it 
offers no resistance to continued bond issues. 

My objection, therefore, to a bond issue is not based upon any un- 
willingness to provide ample funds for the prosecution of the war, 
but upon the certain expectation that the banking interests will 
in every way seek to stimulate the issue of the bonds and to in- 
crease such issue beyond the necessary requirements. If it were 
expressly provided in the revenue bill that such bonds could not 
be used asa basis for bank circulation, my objection would be 
diminished. 

MONEY AND DEBT. 

Another objection which I have to the bond issue is that it per- 
S— false financial system which has existed in this country 

th under the old State-bank system, the greenback system, and 
the national-bank system of regarding evidences of debt as money. 
Nothing can really be called money which requires redemption in 
some gelse. The only real money in the country is the coined 
money—gold and silver. Safe financiering requires that we should 

make a well-defined distinction between money on the one hand 
and debts payable in money on the other. 

To turn a debt into money by making it a legal tender, as in 
the case of greenbacks, or by giving it the appear=nce of paper 
money, as in the case of the old State-bank notes and the existing 
national-bank notes, is to miseducate the people. Money is the 
thing that pays debts. Debts are the things that are payable in 
money. Itisa misnomer to call a promissory note for real money, 
whether issued by a bank or by a government, money. 

Our opponents admit all this as regards the greenbacks. Their 
favorite expression is that they are demand notes for gold, and 
yet at the same time whilst they recognize the fallacy of the Gov- 
ernment issuing promissory notes and calling them money they 
insist that the national banks should have this same privilege to 
an almost unlimited extent. 

We have in this country to-day, according to our Treasury re- 
ports, about seventeen hundred million dollars of so-called money, 
or about $24 per capita. But upon applying the rules of construc- 
tion used by our opponents, we find that there is less then $700,- 
000,000 of real money—gold—or about $10 per capita; that all the 
rest, consisting of greenbacks, national-bank notes, silver, and 
silver certificates must be regarded as demand notes for gold, 
with the Government as the ultimate redeemer. And so $1,000,- 
000,000 of debt, of that to pay gold owing by the Government 
and the banks and stamped on Government paper, bank paper, 
and silver coins, is called by our opponents money, and we are 
told that these debts, added to the gold, form a'sufficient circulat- 
ing medium for the exchanges of the country and constitute a 
sufficient basis for the immense amount of debt—national, State, 
municipal, corporate, and individual—piled on top of it. 

Through a bond issue of $500,000,000 it is proposed to have bank 
currency aggregating $0 per cent, or $450,000,000, added to the 
circulation of the country. 

The total uncovered paper money of the world is about $2,500,- 
000,000. Of this amount the United States has about one sixth, 
an amount totally disproportionate to the issues of other coun- 
tries; and yet we propose by these bond issues to create the means 
of oe the present amount so that our total uncovered paper 
money will aggregate one-third of all the paper money in the 
world, and this, too, when experience shows that every country 
which has issued large amounts of uncovered paper money has 
failed in maintaining its parity with gold, and when the effort of 
every wise country has been to avail itself of increased metallic 
production and to substitute coin for paper. 

Believing as I do in specie—in hard money, in actual coin, or 
paper, which is a warehouse receipt for coin—believing as I do in 
maintaining the distinction between money and debt, and believ- 
ing as I do that this system of calling debts money will lead to 
disastrous inflation and will breed a host of errors based upon the 
conception that to make money only a printing press is required, 
I am opposed to taking the first step in the directiou of maintain- 
ing such popular errors and in miseducating the people as to the 
nature and function of money as distinguished from debt. 

A PERFECT FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

Our financial system would be perfect if instead of having 
these large paper issues in the shape of Government notes and 
bank notes we had in this country as its circulating medium 
seventeen hundred million dollars of specie, gold and silver; each 
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money of final redemption; neither redeemable in the other. To 
accomplish this we would now require $400,000,000 more of gold 
and silver, a demand which would absorb the entire gold and 
silver product of this country for the next five years, and to main- 
tain the per capita of $24 per head would require an additional 
coinage of gold and silver annually of at least $70,000,000. 

Such a demand for gold and silver would infallibly, with free 
coinage, restore the ratio of 16 to 1 and make the market value of 
silver in the dollar equal to its coinage value. Such gold and sil- 
ver could be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and 
could respectively be represented by gold and silver certificates, 
thus meeting every requirement of convenience in handling and 
furnishing to the banks a safe basis of bank credit u which 
the present check and deposit system could be successfully 
grounded, 

If the banks desired the gold for reserves, it could all be made 
to drift to their vaults by making the silver certificates, as now, 
the notes of small denomination and the gold certificates the notes 
of large denomination. The Treasury statistics show that of the 
existing circulation of seventeen hundred million dollars, about 
$200,000,000 is in the Treasury, about $900,000,000 in the pockets 
of the people, and about $600,000,009 in the banks as bank reserves. 
The amount necessary for the daily use of the people as pocket 
money can not be diminished. At present it consists almost en- 
tirely of silver certificates, oullensl beak notes, and a small pro- 
portion of greenbacks and silver. If all the silver certificates 
were put in small denominations, the people would have the silver 
and the banks would have the gold; and certainly the latter should 
be satisfied with a system which gives them their cherished metal 
for bank reserves. 

THE FIGAT AGAINST SILVER. 

The fight against silver has been mainly due to the rapes of 
the banks. They are not content with the profits of the check 
and deposit system by means of which they loan their depositors’ 
money which in turn is redeposited and made the basis for further 
loans. They are not content with a system which enables them to 
swell real deposits aggregating $600,000,000 intoapparent deposits 
aggregating $3,000,000,000, thus giving every dollar of reserve a 
potentiality in the exchanges of five or six dollars, butthey wishalso 
the privilege of issuing bank notes; and as these bank notes can 
not be made a portion of the bank reserves, they have sought to 
drive silver out of circulation to substitute for it their own prom- 
issory notes, and thus make interest upon their notes of necessity 
used as money and kept out among the people as a circulating 
medium through the scarcity of real money. 

Having failed to dislodge the existing silver money, they are 
now endeavoring to prevent any new silver from being coined, 
thus giving them for their notes the additional market provided 
by the requirements of a constantly increasing population and 
business. As the high premium upon the existing bonds and the 
gradual payment of these bonds has limited the area of their op- 
erations as to a secured currency, they have for some time past 
urged measures which would enable them to issue circulating 
notes upon bank assets, This they have found impossible to se- 
cure, and their failure in the line of an unsecured currency will 
make them all the more greedy for a large issue of bonds, which 
will give them the basis of a secured currency. 

I object, therefore, to an issue of bonds, the main pu of 
which is to advance the schemes of the national banks and not to 
meet the requirements of the country, and the burden of which 
will fall not on the wealth, but the consumption of the country. 

GREENBACKES. 

I am also opposed to the issue of greenbacks to meet this emer- 
gency. The national-bank men object to these greenbacks because 
they displace the national-bank notes. I object, because they 
displace coin and also because they are mere debts and are not 
money. Iadmit the doctrine that the money of the country should 
consist of gold and silver, coined, and legal-tender paper issued 
by the Government, and I admit that if it is impossible to secure 
enough gold and silver for money, such paper should be issued by 
the Government, but such paper money should not be redeemable 
in any other form of money, for then it is a mere debt, as are the 
greenbacks and national-bank notes. The value of such legal- 
tender paper should depend upon limitation in quantity, its re- 
ceivability for public dues, and its legal-tender quality. 

A limited amount of paper money, not exceeding the annual 
revenue collected, and being in its nature an anticipation of such 
revenue, can be maintained at a par with coin, but no such paper 
money should be issued so long as enovgh gold and silver can be 
secured from the mines of the world for monetary p and 
until the free coinage of both metals has demonstrated the insuf- 
ficiency of metallic money and its inability to prevent fallin 
— It should never take the place of either metal, but shoul 

supplementary to both. 
SEIG NIORAGE. 

As to the seigniorage, 1 see no reason why it should not be re- 
garded as a Government asset. The silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury will all undoubtedly be coined within a few years. When 


coined, the Government will have $43,000,009 in silver dollars un. 
represented by silver certificates. I see no reason why the Goy. 
ernment should not ~egard that as done which is to be done ang 
which it has the means of doing. And with this view I see » 
reason why it should not this se aS an asset of 
the Treasury and issue against it $43,000,000 of silver certificates 
for war expenditures. 

CERTIFICATES OF DEBT. 

I have no objection whatever against the issue of certificates of 
debt aggregating one or two hundred millions of I would 
provide this as an emergency measure in case the revenues should 
at any time fail to meet expenditures, but I insist that every 
effort should be made to secure sufficient revenue to meet all ths 
“Faron tana bean bility, itcan lastlong. Th 

o not see how, by any possibility, itcan 'e e Span- 
ish will undoubtedly be driven from Cuban soil before many days, 
and every Spaniard must see that it will be i to recover 
Cuba. e will not continue the war as one of conquest. Spain 
can not continue it long as a war of revenge. No war can be sus- 
tained in these times for any great period upon such a sentiment. 
It would be particularly difficult in this case, for Spain, with an 
unequal navy, could not cope with us in our.own waters; and 
should she attempt by privateering to maintain on sea the guer- 
rilla warfare to which she has been accustomed on land, she would 
have to scour our coast with steamers ees ste No sufii- 
cient quantities of coal could be secured. Wi coal, a war- 
ship is a worthless hulk. It is therefore improbable that when 
Cuba is once lost Spain can continue for a much longer period of 
time a war of revenge. 

Our available assets for this war of one year’s duration would 
be the extra $90,000,000 of internal-revenue duties for by 
this bill; the seigni , $48,000,000; the us now in the 
Treasury, admitting all the deductions claimed by the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, $34,090,000; additional reve- 
nue duties secured by a tax such as I have advocated upon accu- 
mulated wealth, $50,000,000; certificates of debt, $100,000,000; to- 
tal, $317,000,000. ‘Thisamountis $17,000,000 in excess of the $300,- 
000,000 which the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
says is required for one year of war expenditures. 

I regret not to be able to cast my vote for a bill providing for 
war expenditures. Itis my desire tosustain every proper measure 
for the vigorous prosecution of this war, but that no 
bond issue is required and that this bill, if ; Will result in 
fastening an unn debt and a vicious and unsafe financial 
system upon the country, I am constrained to withhold my assent. 


Intervention for Peace, Freedom, and Humanity. 


SPEEOH 
HON. SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 

On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. BARROWS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House by unanimous consent has agreed to 
a five days’ ‘‘leave to print” on this question. In other words, it 
has agreed to continue on ra de which there is not time 
to continue in this Hall. n the hour is ripe for action we can 
not stop to talk. Members are often ready to vote on a question; 
but they are not wholly willing that their vote shall & down to 
posterity as a part of the history of this country without expla- _ 
nation orexposition. In such cases the CONGRESSIONAL BOOB D 
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ment or to court applause from the galleries, is the 

sober presentation. 

The agreement to continue the debate in cold is 

mae, beng rare uestion. While our with Spa 
nm discussed with great freedom and with intensity of con- 

viction in the cloakrooms and lobbies of the House and in private 

conferences of members, they have had very little discussi 

the floor. Not that there have not been many s 


on Cuba, but these have 
a dasion oo iavemanaret ars 
on the waterways of Mars 


members of the House who had opinions, 
hies upon the Cuban question and our relations 


not seem to be the time to air them 
—, was under diplomatic discussion. It is 
iscourteous to transfer to the floor of the House 








t, 


‘war anes Teunttoveth A generation has 


diplomacy whose and treatment belong 
to the executive department. It be a serious embarrassment 
to our Government to ignitin Chamber before the nations 
of the world when a are under way. eee rem 
newspapers and ph cables the action or spirit of this House 
can be known in Madrid the next morning as certainly as in Wash- 
ington orin New York. It is easy for Congress to make its opinions 
known to the Executive without embarrassing delicate negotia- 
tions. There were many members, therefore, myself among the 
number, who declined to speak publicly on this question in the 
House until the President of the United States Ben ne 
the subject to the attention of Congress and asked either for advice 
or action. But when the President’s message finally came to the 
House it was not a request for advice or discussion; it was a re- 
quest for action. 


The time for talk had then passed. Diplomacy was i 
exhausted. It-was no } a gate of the good offices of the 
United States. The Pr t did not ask for a declaration of 
war; he did ask the power to intervene in Cuba in the interests of 
freedom and humanity, and to beempowered to use the Army 
and Navy of the United States for that purpose. On this ques- 
tion the House, with wise and prompt decision, which did credit 
to its confidence in the President, voted to act without debate. 
To have taken any other course would have shown a misconcep- 
tion of the exigency and an unfortunate distrust in the President, 
who has merited the confidence not only of Congress but of the 
people of the United States. 

Such momentous votes as those cast in response to the Presi- 
dent's declaring for authoritative and, if necessary, armed 
intervention by the United States ought not togoon record with- 
out the motives which lay behindthem. An officer who is ordered 
to evict a tenant ought to be able toshow his warrant. Men have 
declared to me that the votes they registered in response to the 
President's message were given from a sense of responsibility 
which they had never before felt in their lives. To have voted in 
= other spirit would have been to trifle with life and destiny. 

he vote to intervene was not directlya vote for war, any more 
than our decision to intervene in Mexico during its occupation by 
France was a declaration of war. Undoubtedly war would have 
righteously followed if France had not withdrawn from Mexico 
troops which were sent there, not by the French people, but by their 
unfortunate ruler. Spain, likewise, which has now less actual sov- 
ereignty in Cuba than France had in Mexico, might have avoided 
war and secured favorable conditions for withdrawing from Cuba 
the faded symbol of her traditional rule. . 

wos eo declined to accept our intervention, as she had before 
decli to accept our peaceable mediation. And war is the re- 
sult. We may very frankly face now the a of our respon- 
sibility, as we faced it with France in Mexico. Our righteous 
action then made war possible, but if it had come the responsi- 
bility would have really rested on Louis Napoleon. Our righteous 
action now and in’s refusal to accept our ultimatum has made 
war inevita t we are not responsible for the conditions 
which brought it about. It was the privilege of Spain to hold her 
colonies close to her national heart by wise and li maternal- 
ism. She has chosen rather to play for centuries the part of the 
tyrant and oppressor and has alienated her own children. 

‘A REVENUE FOR WAR. 

Whenever a revenue bill is to this House two questions 
present themselves. First, how we raise the money, and sec- 
ondly, how shall we it? Idonot to discuss the first 
of these questions. e all know that this money is to be raised to 
meet an exigency; and in an exigency we may be obliged to open 
up and tap sources of taxation which we should not resort to under 
ordinary circumstances. Therefore I — to discuss 
—or method of raising this revenue, e object to which it 

a 

This bill is entitled ‘‘A bill to meet war e itures.” That 

announcement comes to us almost with and almost with 
i We are a peaceful people. We do not seek 

i since onr last 

great conflict. We have reached a time when the smoke of that 
strife has away and when the soft breath of peace is 


questions of d 


des we share its fruits. 
It is sad now to be confronted once more by the grim figure of 
m be averted. I had hoped that 
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freedom to the people of that island—a freedom as great as that 
enjoyed by the people of Canada under the flag of Great Britain. 

f there had been any reasonable hope that a broad scheme of 
autonomy could be carried out in Cuba, and peace, confidence, 
and unity restored to its distracted people, it would have been an 
act of aggression for the United States to interfere, and an act of 
robbery to seize an island which clung with any affection to the 
SOV 


ae y of Spain. 

But the facts brought out not merely by newspapers, but by the 
investigations made by United States officials, showed, much to 
my disappointment, that however broad the scheme of autonomy 
might have been on paper, there was hardly ground for any hope 
that it would be accepted by the insurgents or the Spanish radicals, 
or that it could really be established by the Spanish Government. 
It is too late to have any mock sovereignty in Cuba or any merely 
nominal or paper freedom. Spain's betrayal of her promises in 
1878 has lost her the confidence of Cuba. The people would not be 
content with the irony of a fictitious liberty. 


NOT A WAR FOR WAR'S SAKE. 


I deplore war simply considered as war. I am utterly opposed 
to that spirit of jingoism which loves war for war’s sake, for the 
vainglory of conflict and the brutal superiority which comes 
through the mere exercise of physical force. I abominate that 
kind of national pride which turns a nation into an aggressive, 
egotistic bully, full of boast and swagger on the highways of the 
world. It is not to be denied that this spirit, too frequently look- 
ing for an opportunity to assert itself, found in the Cuban diffi- 
culty an occasion for foolish parade and threat. 

There were sensational journals, arrayed in feathers and war 
— which, with wild and savage gesticulation, appeared indif- 

erent to the cost of war or the high motives which should enter 
into it. I can not recall with patience the repeated volleys of 
abuse which this painted journalism poured on the head of the 
Executive and those who, in calmness, moderation, and prudence, 
were seeking to — the counsels of the nation. I have nothing 
but admiration for the calm, righteous sobriety of President Mc- 
Kinley, who refused to be moved from his own convictions of 
duty. This jingoism was but the froth on the crest of waves of 
sentiment stirred by mightier breezes and for nobler ends.’ 

One thing we may say with the greatest confidence: That no 
ideas of national vainglory, that no spirit of aggression, that no 
love of the pomp and the peril of war, and no ideas of national 
aggrandizement would have induced the President of the United 
States to ask for armed intervention inCuba. Knowing the tem- 
~ of this House, I am equally sure that it never could have been 

eld in patriotic unity by any such unworthy purpose. 

There are those who believe that war under any circumstances 
isunjustifiable. Muchas I deplore war I can notagree with them. 
Neither “‘ war at any price” nor “‘peace at any price” expresses 
the highest aspiration. The price of peace and the price of 
war, the motive of peace and the motive of war must always 
enter into the scale. I believe that more and more in the history 
of the world the greatest victories are to be won through the 
agencies of peace and through the forces of righteousness and 
love. I trust the time will come when the sword will be as obso- 
lete in the intercourse of nations as it is to-day in civilized coun- 
tries in the intercourse of individuals. But we can not base our 
action in the present simply on our hopes for the future, and dis- 
band our police force because we are confident that the millen- 
nium is coming. 

The Greeks had two conceptions of war personified in their 
mythology. There was Ares, the brutal Jingo of the Greek 

ntheon,-lover of blood and strife, a curse incarnate, insatiate of 

ttle. And then there was Athene, the protector of the state, 
who loved not war for war’s sake, and who, while she guarded 
the nation with her shield and invincible spear, stimulated the 
arts of peace. 

The only justification for war to-day is that it must be fought 
for the noblest ends. The Army and Navy of the United States 
exist to maintain peace, order, and justice. To use them for ven- 
geance or aggression would be desecration. 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube or iron shard 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 


NOT A WAR FOR HONOR, REVENGE, OR ACQUISITION 
This is not a war for the vindication of our national honor, 
Our bonor needs no vindication. It has not been assailed. No 


act of another nation could compromise our honor. Wecan only 
eompromise it ourselyes by repudiating our obligations or failing 
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to assume our responsibilities. 
code the code of the duellist. 

Nor do 1 think that our nation has been controlled mainly by a 
sentiment of revenge. The tragic loss of the Maine could not fail 
to produce a deep impression on the minds and hearts of our coun- 
trymen, but I believe that no nation in the world and no parlia- 
mentary body could have behaved with more dignity, patience, 
and self-restraint than the people of the United States and the 
Congress which represents them have behaved since the news of 
that disaster was received. They waited for the verdict of the 
court; that verdict left no doubt that the Maine was blown up 
by an externai cause. It did not fix the responsibility. If that 
disaster, sad as it was, had been the only matter for adjudication, 
it might well have been left to an international court of arbitra- 
tion to fix the responsibility and to determine the reparation due 
to the United States. 

Last August, by virtue of my membership in this House, I had 
the honor of participating as the sole delegate from the United 
States in the International Parliamentary Conference held at 
Brussels, and mace up of members of the different parliaments of 
the world. It was a pleasure in that gathering to read the words 
of the President of the United States in relation to arbitration 
taken from his inaugural address. 
timent of the people of the United States. 
if there were ever a case which the United States might submit 
with confidence to international arbitration it is the case of the 
Maine. 

That act alone, unless shown to be authorized by the Spanish 
nation, would not have been a cause of war. The capture of the 
Virginius and the deliberate murder of her crew was an act by 
Spain flagrant and inexcusable, but we succeeded in adjusting it 
without war. The real significance of the Maine disaster, as the 
President pointed out, is that it showed that Spain had lost con- 
trol of the Island of Cuba when she could not furnish protection 
to a United States vessel lying peacefully at night in the harbor. 

This is not a war for the acquisition of territory. It may be 
the ultimate destiny of Cuba by the free act of its people to join 
its life and its fortunes with those of the United States, but that 
is not the question nor the motive which enters into this war. 
We are not driving out Spain in order that we may bring Cuba 
in. Whatever difference there may have been in Congress as to 
the form of the vote for intervention, there is no difference with 
regard to one paragraph of that resolution, which declares: 

That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

If there is any doubt in any mind about the ability of the people 
of Cuba for self-government, it may be said with much confidence 
that no rule in Cuba could be any worse than that which Cuba 
has suffered under Spain; but in any case the United States is not 
seizing this island for selfish motives. 

OUR RIGHT TO INTERVENE. 

Have we a right to intervene, and has that right become our 
duty? 

There are those who take the ground that it is not the busi- 
ness of the United States to interfere in the affairs of any other 
nation unless for the protection of our own citizens, There is 
prudence in this counsel, and we must be careful how welightly 
set it aside. But it does not exhaust our international obliga- 
tions, and though we have been a peaceful nation we have not so 
interpreted them, We have intervened when interest and duty 
required it. 

In the case of Cuba we may say that the interests of the United 
States are deeply involved in the maintenance of peace, order, and 
stable government in an island which lies le 90 miles from 
our shores. Year after year through successive administrations 
from the early days of the century until the present time Cuba 
has been a continual menace to our peace. Only a nation with a 
heart of stone could be blind to the scenes of woe or deaf to the 
calls for aid which have come from this smittenisland. President 
Cleveland in his message of December, 1896, said: 

No other great power, it may be safely said, under circumstances of sim- 
ilar perplexity, would have manifested the same restraint,and the same 
patient endurance. 

Our right to intervene is as clear to me as our duty to intervene. 
Nations and communities have their obligations as clearly as in- 
dividuals. Under ordinary circumstances it would be an act of 
trespass to interfere in any man’s domestic affairs. The right of 

yarents to discipline and educate their children is recognized, 

ut when paternalism passes into brutality and children are neg- 
lected or abused, then the State intervenes and takes the child 
from the parent that its own life and freedom may be protected, 

When, likewise, a parent State in its treatment of a filial colon 
overpasses the bounds of paternal authority and becomes cru 
and tewtal; sapping the life of its child and leaving on its body the 
scars of its cruelty, then some sheriff of international law, armed, 


We do not accept as our national 


silt 


i‘ 


It reflected the growing sen- | 
And I believe that | 


—————————————————— 
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if need be, may step in and say, “‘ You have forfeited your right 
to this child.” When, further, the daughter colony revolts and re- 
fuses longer to submit to such treatment, declares her independ- 
ence, and it is perfectly evident that the mother State has lost con- 
trol, the right of intervention to terminate the struggle and secure 
peace and order can not be questioned. 

No State can maintain its authority merely by hoisting its flag, 
When, in 1817, a band of buccaneers took possession of Amelia 
Island, near the coast of Florida, then under the sovereignty of 
Spain, and preyed on the commerce of the United States, this Gov- 
ernment took forcible possession of the island and expelled the 
pirates. Spain claimed a sovereignty which shedid not maintain, 
and this Government intervened to protect its own interests, 

The United States can not be accused of seeking in any way to 
undermine the sovereignty of Spain for ulterior motives. For 
more than a eae it has done all it could to protect Spain in 
its control of Cuba. It unfortunately went further than was 
necessary after the revolt of the South American Republics in 
dissuading, if not forbidding, the brave Bolivar from attempting 
to free Cuba at the same time. 

It would have been a happy release for us if the revolt from 
Spanish misrule which South America from the yoke of 
Spain had been successfully extended to Cuba. We went further 
than we should have gone in protecting Spanish rule at that time 
in Cuba, and we are obliged to do now what might have been 
done then without us. e are obliged to interfere now to eject 
Spain because we interfered then to protect her. 

We have also protected Spain’s sovereignty in Cuba against in- 
vasion or assault by other nations. We have said that no other 
European power should supplant her there. Spain has thus had 
the moral force of our protection. She has had an opportunity, 
by a gracious policy, she been wise enough to exert it, to retain 
and develop Cuba instead of sucking out the very blood of its life 

Spanish rule has failed in Cuba for the same reason that it has 
failed everywhere else. It has failed in South America and on 
this continent, it has failed in the Philippine Islands, it has failed 
in Cuba, and it has failed in Spain itself. Our minister to Spain, 
~4 Caleb Cushing, in 1876, in a dispatch to this Government, 
said: 

My residence in be oe has enabled me to appreciate the true cause and 
character of maladministration in Cuba. 

* * * ao * * 

“Now, has there been maladministration in Cuba? So there has been in 
Spain herself. Have there been rebellions in Cuba, guerrilla warfare, burn- 
ings, sacking of towns, military executions, deportations, embargo of Jervete 

roperty, banishments, suspension of suffrage, arbitrary domination of 
aptains-General? So all these things have been in Spain. She 
has had naught else for more than sixty years but alternations betwixt an- 
archy and despotism. The few periods of comparative but transient tran- 
quillity she has =< during the reign of Queen Isabel were due to the 
mere usurpation of two great gonerals, Narvaez and O'Donnell, to whose 


aneanenons of the sword men look back now as to the halcyon days of 
Spain. 


“Since the dethronement of Queen Isabel—that is, during the very period 
of the civil war in ba—there has not — been civil —— Spain, bu 
simultaneous therewith, a rapid succession o:  Brownenes and experimen 
governments, each destitute of inherent and every one of which 


tability, 
subsisted only by means of irresponsible dictatorships, a of King 
Amadeo alone, who fell simply, as men say a e only man in 
Spain scrupulously faithful to his oath and obstinately adhesive to the con- 
stitution of his country.” 


There are enlightened, progressive, liberal-minded, and noble- 
hearted people in Spain, but the reins of government have not 
been committed to them. It has not been American infiuence 
that has incited insurrection in South America orin Cuba. We 
certainly can not be accused of inciting it in the Philippine Islands. 
The truth is that American institutions have offi an example 
of a better government, and the Cubans are not willing to put u 
with a bad government when they can have something that 
better. The breezes of liberty blowing across the Gulf awaken 
aspirations for freedom, and even Spain herself has felt their in- 
fluence, and longed to emerge from a decayed and corrupt im- 
perialism into republican freedom. 

While the United States has protected Spain in its sovereignty, 
it has sought to relieve Cuba and to relieve Spain by buying her 
title to the island, Repeated overtures for purchase have beet 
made, but Spain has obstinately declined them. 

The conduct of our Government during the insurrections wii} 
ae eae pes = = — = been just = —— ; 
ave declined to offend Spain 7 secageising © belligerency o: 
the insurgents, and we have declined even to this very hour 

recognize the independence of Cuba when there was no de f, 
government to recognize, 

In the report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
statement is accepted as correct that the— 


Vigilance and piticing of the seas by the United States in favor of 
and st the insurgents has cost this Govern t than §2, 
The on file in the Department of State against for indemnity 
destroyed property are about ee in amount. the 

of the ted States with Cu te ann 

Since that time it has been su by 
of Spanish military and civil 
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OUR PROPOSED INTERVENTION IN 1875. 


In 1868 an insurrection broke out in Cuba which lasted for ten 
years. Spain lost 200,000 men and $700,000,000. Cuba had pre- 
viously taken arms in 1850, 1851, and in 1855. The revolution of 
1868 was the uprising of a desperate people after long and unavail- 
ing efforts to secure reform. During that conflict our Govern- 
ment, after continued protests, was driven almost to armed inter- 
vention. In afamous dispatch to Mr. Cushing, our minister at 
Madrid, Secretary Fish, on November 5, 1875, said: 


The horrors of war have in no perceptible measure abated; the inconven- 
iences and injuries which we then suffered have remained, and others have 
been added; the ra of war have touched new parts of the island, and 
well-nigh ruined its financial and agricultural system and its relations to 
the commerce of the world. No effective steps have been taken to establish 
reforms or remedy abuses, and the effort to suppress the insurrection by 
force alone has been a complete failure. 

The United States purchases more largely than any other people of the 
productions of the Island of Cuba, and therefore, more than any other for 
this reason, and still more oy vennee of its immediate neighborhood, is inter- 
ested in the arrest of a system of wanton destruction whigh disgraces the 
age and affects every commercial people on the face of the globe. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that Spain has re- 
jected all suggestions of reform or offers of mediation made by this Govern- 
ment, and has refused all measures sookion 00 a reconciliation, except on 
terms which make reconciliation an impossibility, the difficulty of the situa- 
tion becomes increased. 

When, however, in addition to these general causes of difficulty, we find 
the Spanish Government neglectful also of the obligat.ons of treaties and sol- 
emn compacts and unwilling to afford any redress for long-continued and 
well-founded wrongs suffe by our citizens, it becomes a serious question 
how long such a condition of things can or should be allowed to exist and 
compels us to inquire whether the point has not been reached where longer 
endurance ceases to be possible. 

* ~ * * J “ * 

A disastrous conflict of more than seven years’ duration has demonstrated 
the inability of Spain to maintain peace and order in an island lying at our 
door. Desolation and destruction of life and property have been the only 
results of this conflict. 

*« ~ > * + * * 

In the absence of any prospect of a termination of the war or of any 

change in the manner in which it has been conducted on either side, he [the 
ent} feels that the time is at hand when it may be the duty of other 
oma to intervene, solely with a view of bringing to an end a disas- 
ous and destructive conflict and of restoring peace in the Island of Cuba. 


The London-Times was forced to admit that Mr. Fish’s able 
argument had ‘‘a solid basis of justice” and that his conclusion 
was ‘‘ tempered with unexpected moderation.” 

The promises that Spain then made and through which alone 
war was averted were unfulfilled, and the present insurrection 
was the natural result. The insurgents speak within the truth in 
saying that— 

The causes of the Revolution in 1775 in this country were not pearly as 

ons 


grave as those that had driven the Cuban people to the various insurrect 
which culminated in the present revolution. 


INTERVENTION FOR FREEDOM AND HUMANITY. 
If our right to intervene in Cuba by reason of the injury and 
disquietade to the United States is clear, it is equally clear that it 


is our moral duty to secure peace, order, and freedom in Cuba 


and to succor her starving people. 

International jurists diifer as to the right of nations tointervene 
on humanitarian grounds, but international jurists do not make 
law; they simply collect and discuss the precedents which consti- 
tute international usage. 

If it is sad to think of the interventions which have taken place 
for selfish motives, to establish oppression and stifle the spirit of 
liberty, it is reassuring to find nations which are strong interven- 
ing to save those which are weak, intervening in the name of 
justice and liberty. Vattel held— 

That a fore ressed e 
plore their a . lreeneae ' thoy take Bg eh etme 
an oppressor, and that it is but an act of justice and generosity to assist 
brave men in the defense of their liberties. 

Sir James McIntosh, in the English Parliament in 1823 said: 


Whatever a nation may lawfully defend for itself it may aefend for an- 
other people if called upon to interpose. 


Blantschli and Wheaton and Woolsey admit the right of inter- 
vention for motives of humanity or to aid an oppressed race. 

Intervention— 

Said Sir William Vernon Harcourt— 


when wisely and equitably handled by those who have the power to give ef- 
fect to it, may be the highest power of justice and humanity. 


And again: 

The only object and justification of intervention is peace. 

We can not lay down an absolute rule that will cover all cases. 
Each must be decided on its own merits and our practical relation 
toit. The massacre of the Armenians by Turkey aroused im- 
mense moral indignation in the United States and was the subject 
of various appeals to our Government by a sympathetic people. 
Our Government could and did make moral protests to the Turk- 
ish Government, but it could not forcibly intervene. 

That duty belonged to the five great powers. They had as- 
sumed the responsibility of securing government in Armenia, 
and it is a blot on the civilization of the nineteenth century that 
they did not fulfill their duty. Mr. Gladstone's famous appeal 


will go down to history. Spain is the Turkey of the New World 
and Cuba is our Armenia, and the people of this country have de- 
termined that slaughter and oppression and massacre and starva- 
tion shall cease in that island. 

A parallel to Cuba is found in the history of Greece. After 
Srosas heroically for six years for freedom and independence, 
England, France, and Russia intervened to,save Greece, and the 
Turkish crescent was withdrawn fromthe Grecian peninsula. It 
was the mistake of the powers not to have given Greece the full 
fruits of its victory. They left Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus under 
the dominion of the oppressor. 

In 1873, when England found that the Ionian Isles, which for 
fifty years had been under her protectorate and authority, wished 
to be annexed to Greece, she nobly withdrew her occupancy after 
a vote of the people. It is useless to expect Spain to follow such 
an honorable example. And hitherto we have only asked her to 
grant to Cuba a freedom which would be an equal blessing to 
Spain. But if Spain can not confer freedom upon Cuba, it must 
be conferred and guaranteed through the flag of the United States. 
The long reign of horror in Cuba must cease. In the name of 
humanity we must give up our ease and comfort and intervene, 
not for the sake of war, but to end war and establish peace. 

The United States Government itself has intervened in the 
affairs of other nations, and for humane reasons. It gave moral 
support to the efforts of Hungary to obtain its independence. lt 
has made moral protest in behalf of persecuted Jews. It inter- 

sed in 1851 by sending a United States ship to Turkey to bring 
eneesta exiles to this country. It has interceded in behalf of 
political offenders. It interceded for the protection of Venezuela 
and Mexico. 

The United States rendered a service not only to its own citi- 
zens, but also to civilization and humanity when they forcibly 
intervened to break up the piracy of the Barbary powers. There 
were several American statesmen who thought it cheaper to pay 
the Barbary powers the yearly tribute they exacted than to fight 
them; but the result showed that war in this case was cheaper 
and shorter than peace, and a long and final peace was the blessed 
result of a short war. 

THE PRESIDENT'S POLICY. 


From the very beginning the policy of the United States has 
been moderate, reasonable, patient, and long suffering. Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes, Arthur, and Cleveland have ali had to deal 
with this difficult subject. Under Grant the good offices of the 
United States were declined. The promises of a reform made in 
1878 were unfulfilled. Mr. Cleveland saw that a situation would 
be presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain 

} would ‘‘be superseded by higher obligations which we can hardly 
| hesitate to recognize and discharge.” 

President McKinley from the beginning of his Administration 
has maintained a calm, judicial demeanor in dealing with this ex- 
asperating question. He has resisted all appealsfor a merely par- 
tisan interpretation of his duties. He determined not tc act in 
this matter until he could secure, not the support of one party, but 
of all. He refused to be moved by the ill-timed abuse of vellow 
journalism or the caustic criticisms of those who looked lightly 
upon the solemn responsibilities of war. He has marked out a 
path and pursued it. It has been a path of righteousness if not a 

ath of peace. His policy was nobly stated in his message at the 
ginning of the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress: 

Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated only 
by upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor solf- 


ishness, the Government will continue its watchful care over the rights and 
property of American citizens, and will abate none of its efforts to bring 


about b ful agencies a peace which shall be honorable and enduring. 
If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by our obligations to our- 
selves, to civilization, and humanity tointervene with force, it shall be with- 


out fault on our part and only because the necessity for such action will be 
so clear as to command the support and approval of the civilized world 

When, after four months of patient and righteous endeavor to 
bring matters to a peaceful conclusion, President McKinley made 
a final representation to Congress on the 1ith of April, it was to 
say to this body that— 


The only hope of relief and repose from a condition which can no longer 
red is the 


be endu the enforced pacification of Cuba. 

In the name of humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of endan- 
pent American interests which gave us the right and the duty to speak and 

act, the war in Cuba must stop. 

In view of these facts and of these considerations, I ask the Congress to 
authorize and empower the President to take measures to secure a full’and 
final termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable 
government, capable of maintaining order and observing its international 
obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity and the security of its citizens 


as well as our own, and to use the military and naval forces of the United 
States as may be hecessary for these purposes. 

This solemn judgment of the President was sustained by the ver- 
dict of Congressand is reaffirmed by the people of ths United States. 
No statesman who has sat in the Executive chair has deserved 
more confidence from the American people than William McKin- 
ley. Members may interpret their own personal action in this 
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Chamber as they please, but for one I ask no higher interpreta- 
tion of the action of the nation in responding to the call of the 
President than the lofty motive which he presented to Congress 
and to the world. 

The American people are not fighting for war; they are fight- 
ing for peace. They are not fighting for greed, for revenge, or to 
vindicate a sullied honor. They are fighting to free an oppressed 
people in the name ohumanity and civilization. They aredoing 
for Cuba what France nobly did for us in our struggle for inde- 

endence, 

: Not by our choice or seeking, but by the inevitable logic of 
events, war is upon us.* It brings new obligations, it demands 
new sacrifices. While our young men go to the front, others 
must cheerfully pay the taxes provided in this bill which are nec- 
essary to support them. 

Our obligations to the Spanish people are not wholly sundered. 
They are obligations which come with war, the ihestions to 
conduct it in as humane a way as war with all its terrible en- 
ginery can be conducted. We bear no hatred to the Spanish peo- 
ple. If Spain has something to learn in the art of war, she has 
something to learn in the arts of peace, and may discover at the 
end of her long misrule in Cuba that the best government is the 
strongest, and that no nation can defy the eternal laws of justice 
and humanity without paying the inevitable cost. 


Contested-Election Case—Patterson vs. Carmack. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM 8. KIRKPATRICK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 21, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

*“]. Resolved, That E. W. Carmack was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennes- 
see, and is not entitled to the seat now held by him. 

“2. Resolved, That Josiah Patterson was elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennes- 
see, and should be awarded the seat now held by contestee ’"— 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The case that we are about to discuss is one which 
seems to have attracted considerable attention throughout the 
country as well as aroused a great deal of interest on the floor of 
this House. It presents many of the ordinary features of an elec- 
tioncontest. It has also some exceptional and extraordinary char- 
acteristics. Your committee, so far as I have been able to observe 
the temper and disposition of its members, approached the consid- 
eration of this case without the slightest prejudice or partiality as 
between the contesting parties. Although the case not yet 
been heard, and the reports from the majority and minority of 
the committee have been read by perhaps but few, we have already 
had a desperate struggle at the very threshold of its discussion. 
Perhaps a résumé of the facts and circumstances leading up to 
this contest may throw some light upon the apparent feeling 
which permeates the House on this question and has lined us up 
already in the matter of its consideration. 

I need not say on behalf of the committee that this case was 
carefully and fully considered by every member, and a full dis- 
cussion of the case upon its essential and controlling features and 
issues was had before the entire committee. I am sure that the 
members of this committee representing the majority have been 
actuated by a purely judicial temper in the discussion and deci- 
sion of the issues presented in the present case. I am free to say 
that so far as I am concerned I have not had the slightest interest, 
personal or political, in the fortunes of either of these contesting 
parties. My sole desire has been to determine this case upon its 
merits, without regard to their political opinions or affiliations. 
That is a matter of very little consequence. 

Indeed, so far as the gentleman who appears here as the sitting 
member is concerned, he has ne delivered himself both 
‘ways —_ the great dividing question of the day, and at one time 
or another has exp: every variety of views, so that, judging 
by his utterances, it is hard to say just what he really does believe. 

This case originated practically in 1894. With the intrusion of 
the money question into the ranks and organization of the Demo- 
cratic party there arose a fierce controversy and division in that 
party; and the trouble apparently was as to whether the party 
should remain moored to its old Jeffersonian and Bentonian prin- 
— or whether it should drift away under the fantastic leader- 

p of the Populistic candidate to whom it intrusted its political 


fortunes in the last contest, and who swiftly led it to signal and 
overw 


g defea 
This Cane district is com of four counties—Shelby, 
aot : ton, and Hardeman. 1894 there was a contest in 
e distric 


tween two candidates representing the two phases 
of Democratic opinion upon the money a the candidates 
being Mr. Young and Mr. Patterson; and after a struggle at the 
primaries, which was the method then in vogue by which a nomi- 
nation was determined in this district, Mr. Patterson was declared 
the regular nominee. At the same time there was a contest fur 
the membership of the executive committee of the district. There 
were three Sound-Money Democrais selected and two Free-Silver 
Democrats as members of this commniittee. <A contest was raised 
as toa member from one of the counties. It was settled by the 
returning board before whom the votes at the primaries were can- 
vassed in favor of the sound-money committeeman, and the result 
was that the control of the executive committee and of the Demo- 
cratic organization remained in the hands of the Sound-Money 
Democracy of the Tenth Congressional district. 

That was in 1894, In 1896 the heat of this contest had become 
intensified. Immediately after the famous stampede at Chicago 
this intensity of feeling became still more strong and overwhelim- 
ing, and a renewed effort was made for the control of this organ- 
ization. The result was that after it had been decided by the 
chairman of the committee that the action of the board in 18) 
had settled this contest the two Free-Silver Democrats on the 
committee withdrew. These two seceding members recognized 
the claims of Dr. Albright, the contestant for the disputed place 
on the committee, whose right to admission to such membership 
had been settled and deci against two years before. And then 
this self-created committee, thus evolved out of this contest, se- 
lected two other Silver Democrats and constituted themselves a 
rival organization, claiming to represent and be in control of the 
Democratic party of the Tenth Congressional district. 

Next followed the question as to the nominee. The regular 
committee, in with the traditions and usages of the 
party in the district, announced a primary, which was the proper 
tribunal to determine the claims of the two candidates now con- 
testing in this case to regularity of nomination. To this primary 
they should have submitted their case. The self-consiituted com- 
mittee, to which I have referred, ignoring the agg & called a 
convention, which was a radical departure from the long-estab- 
lished custom and practice of the district. By the primaries 
called by the regular organization Mr. Patterson was declared 
the nominee by about 5,000 votes. 

The pseudo committee whose genesis I have described, repre- 
senting the free-silver branch of the Democratic party—that 
branch of the y that had gone off after “‘false gods” and _ be- 
trayed the ancient faith of the party—called a convention, and by 
this convention Mr. Carmack was nominated. His nomination 
was thus ae by revolutionary methods. The regular 
nominee of the Democratic party was Josiah Patterson; at the 
bolting nominee, according to the account I have given of the 
nominations, was Mr. Carmack; and in this way in 1896 two can- 
didates, each claimi és = eee oe. — 
cratic party, presen themselves for t o people 
of the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennessee. 
Of course the question of regularity has no interest for us beyond 
the light it throws upon the present contest. With this family 
quarrel in the Democrati* party of the district we have no further 
concern. 

This history, Mr. Speaker, is only significant in view of tho 
sequel. Mr. Patterson had the prestige of ity of nomina- 
tion. Herepresented that element of the Democratic which, 
in many parts of the district, was very strong. . Carmack, 
who, but a few years before, & pronounced sound-money 
man, and with all the wealth of the vocabulary with which he is 
gifted had denounced the heresy which was infusirg itself into 
the Democratic party—Mr. Carmack was now practically a bolter, 
and represented that element which sought to drag the party 
away from the traditions handed down to them from generations 
gone by, and which was in direct and extreme antagonism to the 
cardinal financial principle of the Republican . 

Now, such was the situation at the time of this election. With 
Mr. Patterson representing the sound-money element of the Dem- 
ocratic party; with Mr. Patterson as the ger nominee of that 
party; with Mr. Patterson consistently and throughout all bis 
political life a bold and earnest defender of the great principle 
which we contend lies at the very foundation of the true financial 
policy of this — Government, his candidacy appealed most 
strongly to the ublican voters of the district. 

is no r that in the final outcome, although there was 
some coquetting on the part of Mr. Carmack and his supporters 
with the Repub organization, some seductive wooing of its 
leaders, it transpired that the blicans of the Tenth Congres- 
sional district, having so often in engaged in hopeless con- 
tests, with their bitter experience of regularly counted out, 
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as the record discloses in this case, from 1874 down, felt that there 
was no hope of success in nominating their own candidate, but 
that in a i with a representative of the principles that 
were then regarded as vital in the great contest on which the 
country was about to enter would be consistent with them- 
selves and with the purposes and doctrines of their party through- 
out the country in casting their votes for Mr. Patterson and that 
their duty was to join hands with that nominee of the Democratic 

who best represented the same sound-money principle—that 


at and ———_— issue of the hour. 
oer. BURKE. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE. The gentleman has been referring to the con- 
testant as one of the sheet anchors of the gold-standard policy. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Well, I did not use that language. 

Mr. BURKE. Very well. I wish to ask the gentleman if the 
truth does not disclose the fact that the contestant cast his vote 
in the last election for William J. Bryan? ees 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I care nothing whatever about that. 
Whatever consideration of party fealty may have influenced him 
if he did so, his attitude upon the money question was open, bold, 
and uncompromising, and he incurred the denunciations and po- 
litical enmity of Bryanhimself. I am notdefending Mr. Patterson 
for his political action inthe past. He can do that better for him- 
self. He has been too long in public life and too consistent in his 
advocacy of the —_ principle to which I have called attention 
not to make me feel entirely safe to leave the defense of his politi- 
cal course to himself, evenif that were the matter directly involved 
in this issue. 

Mr. BURKE. I did not ask the gentleman to defend him, but 
simply to state the facts. 

. KIRKPATRICK. It is not necessary to defend him. He 
has been, in season and out of season, a on this great 
question, and many of you gentlemen are lined up against 
him without having read the case or caring to know anything 
about it, only because you recognize and fear him as a determined 
enemy of that t folly of “16 to 1”—that vague and meaning- 
less formula which has so strangely captured your imaginations 
and a away from the old Democratic faith. 

Mr. W. LER of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the contestant has been a consistent advocate of the gold 
standard? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Ido. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Does the gentleman not know 
the fact that in 1896 the contestant voted for the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to1? [Laughter and ap- 
—s 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I know—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the gentleman know that he can- 
vassed Tennessee a short time ago as the Democratic candidate 
for governor on a free-silver platform? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICh. Iwill not yield any further. I shall be 
glad to answer any questions propounded in the proper spirit. A 
controversy such as these gentlemen seek can serve no useful 
purpose, and I do not desire to be drawn off now from the consid- 
eration of the main question atissue. It is enough that Mr. Pat- 
terson was recognized by the Republicans as an advocate of sound 
money, and for that reason, having no hope of electing a candi- 
date of their own, they indorsed his candidacy and cordially gave 
him their votes as being in harmony with them on the ruling 
question of the hour. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Then what are you talking 
about it for? ce hter. } 

Mr. KIRKP. CK. lam about it because I want to 
show why the Republicans of that district rallied around him 
almost to a man in the hope of a fair count and in the aS 
— to Congress a man who would represent Republican 
principles. 

I want to demonstrate that although for obvious reasons he 
must have received, and did receive, the full Republican vote in 
the contested precincts, it was counted by a most unscrupulous 
and audacious manipulation of the returns for the contestee. 


om a to = to farther ——. 
r. Kentucky. I insist that the tleman con- 
fine himself to the case. oo 
Mr. eee we ete athe be eine. 
cause it simply resu getting upon irreievant points. 
am di ioubthene th Mr. Patterson was elected to Con- 
Ss th Con onal district of Tennessee. It was 
use he had the enthusiastic and cordial support of the Repub- 
licans of the Tenth district, and he had it because he was a bol 
brave, and able defender of sound money and a sound financi 


icy. 

Mr. ee eae. Was he s Republican? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I do not care to answer any further 
estions in that direction, because my time is limited and I de- 
to address myself to the merits of this case. I propose to 


show you that Mr. Patterson was elected, and what I have said 
to you is an element in the chain of proof to establish the fact 
that he was fairly elected, but was counted out by a most diabol- 
ical device. In the course of this campaign the Presidential ean- 
didate of the Democratic party himself appeared on the scene. 
The demoralized hosts of the Free-Silver Democracy in that old 
Tenth Congressional district were rallied, and notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Patterson was the regular nominee of the party, 
the necessity of keeping him out of Congress was earnestly urged, 
and the plan was concocted in the course of the campaign by 
those who had control of the election machinery, particularly in 
the heavy colored county of that district, by which be was to be 
counted out. 

Now, the record is full of testimony from witnesses on both 
sides, Democrats and Republicans alike, that the course of those 
who manipulated and controlled the electoral machinery in the 
county of Fayette from time to time, in national, State, and local 
elections, had made that county a byword and notorious through- 
out the whole State of Tennessee, and perhaps throughout the 
entire Union, as a county that was given over to a bold, barefaced 
determination, year in and year out, to carry that county always 
for the Democratic party. 

Mr. VINCENT. Was Mr. Patterson elected in that way when 
he came to Congress? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I do not care to be interrupted except 
for a proper question. I am perfectly willing to submit to a 
proper interruption. Now, the population of Fayette County un- 
der the last census was 8,386 whitesand 20,492 blacks. The other 
counties, Tipton and Hardeman, were white counties, the major- 
ity of the people being white. The county of Shelby, of which 
the principal portion of the population resided in the city of 
Memphis, were pretty nearly equally divided. So the place where 
the best opportunity was presented for the construction and plac- 
ing in operation of this machinery was Fayette County, where 
the colored population was so heavy that the whites numbered 
but about one-third or a little more of the entire population. 

Mr. CARMACK. What dol understand the gentleman to say 
was the proportion of white and colored population in Fayette 
County? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Eight thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six whites and 20,492 colered. 

Mr.CARMACK. What page of the record does the gentleman 
find that statement upon? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I can not now stop to refer to the page 
of therecord. Youcan findit veryeasily. Iltis inthe record, and 
I got it from “herecord. Those are the figures according to the 
last census. 

You will find that after these nominations were made attempts 
were made by the representatives of Mr. Carmack to obtain Re- 
publican indorsement, and im the record it appears that as an in- 
ducement and basis for the proposed treaty it was suggested that 
there should be a fair count allowed in Fayette County, and that 
the Republicans would get a fair count for the Republican candi- 
dates on the ticket if Mr. Carmack was accepted. 

here was the frank and unblushing virtual admission that the 
Republicans had been systematically counted out and would be 
again unless the proposed arrangentent for an indorsement was 
agreed to. 

There was an attempt thus to arrange with the chairman of the 
Republican executive committee of Fayette County, Mr. Latta—— 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Does the gentleman wish to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. CARMACK. Thatisall. I wish to ask you to what page 
of the record do you refer to sustain that statement? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I wil! answer your question now, and I 
will beg you not to interrupt me again toask the page of the 
record, because it simply consumes time, and Iam not going to 
make any statements here that are not sustained by the record. 

Mr. CARMACK. I will not interrupt the gentleman at ail, if 
he objects to it. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICEK. I do not object to this question. On 
page 12 you will find a description and account of the attempted 
treaty between the chairman of the Republican committee, Mr, 
Latta, and the friends of Mr. Carmack. 

Mr. CARMACK. On page 12 of the record? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. CARMACK. I suppose the gentleman refers to the sup- 
plemental record. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. That is right. I do not care to yield 
any further, because it simply consumes time to no purpose, and 
you have ample time on your side to answer anything I may say. 

Now, I have called your attention to the condition of things 
that existed after these nominations were made, and the Repub- 
lican convention had indorsed Mr. Patterson for very good and 
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sufficient reasons, having set their face against the seductions of 
the Carmack people, who made no secret of their anxiety to se- 
eure the colored vote and who were eager and ready to gain 
for it. 

The testimony is that Mr. Patterson was favored by 90 per cent 
of the Republicans of the district. This fact was elicited in an 
examination of Mr. Dutro, a witness called by the friends of Mr. 
Carmack, in this record, There is no question at all but that the 
colored voters on national questions vote almost to a man for the 
Republican party and its nominees. The attempt has been made 
in this record, as well as in the minority report and in the argu- 
ment of counsel, to discriminate between the voter voting for Mr. 
Patterson and the colored voter voting the Presidential or na- 
tional ticket. By a reference to tables which are collated in the 
record and in the briefs of counsel you will find that in all the 10 
contested voting precincts in Fayette County the vote for McKin- 
ley and Patterson was almost the same, the votefor the McKinley 
electors being 1,316 and for Josiah Patterson being 1,386. 

Another circumstance which throws light upon the present 
controversy is the fact that there was a very warm support of Mr, 
Patterson by some of the leading Republicans who voted for the 
McKinley electors, and who had been originally opposed to his 
indorsement and had been in favor of nominating-a straight-out 
Republican candidate for Congress. You know just as well as I, 
from more or less experience in politics, that the regular nomi- 
nees, because of the influence of the organjzation of the party and 
the sympathy produced by the advocacy of the same principles by 
the candidate and by those who make up the following of the 
party, gradually overcome such opposition as may exist at first, 
and by the time the election comes around there are but few who 
remain disposed to wander away from the organization and an- 
tagonize the nomination. It appears that there was an extraor- 
dinary effort to be made in this district to insure the election of 
the contestee. 

[t was deemed to be of the utmost importance to defeat Patter- 
son. The friends of Carmack were rallied by the Presidential 
candidate himself. He appeared at a public meeting in Memphis 
during the canvass and openly denounced all who did not stand 
by the silver nominee for Congress in the district. What was the 
result? With the machinery of Fayette County in their hands, 
with the sheriff of that county in control of the appointments on 
the election boards, the only county in the district in which the 
election officers had not been appointed prior to election and ad- 
vertisement thereof made, they confidently devised and executed 
their nefarious plan. In Tipton, Hardeman, and Shelby counties 
appointments had been made by the county court, as required by 
the law of Tennessee, and the names of the officials who had been 
designated to constitute the election boards were published in the 
various newspapers of the county. 

But in Fayette County the court failed to act. The sheriff, 
J. E. Boswell, was a Carmack supporter. Before election day he 
had been applied to by the friends of Patterson to give them repre- 
sentation upon these various election boards. He promised to 
comply with this request. He promised to recognize the law of 
his State, binding upon him and upon his conscience under his 
oath of office; and yet election day came and no appointments had 
been made. But as the testimony abundantly shows, they were 
made up the night before or on the morning of the election and 
sprung upon the people in these various districts without consult- 
ing their wishes and even against their earnest protests. They 
were made up in all the contested election precincts, as well as in 
some not contested, of the friends of Mr. Carmack. 

In some cases all of them were free-silver Democrats, and in 
others, an ignorant, half-idiotic negro, who could not read or 
write, was foisted upon the voters of those districts as the so-called 
representative of the Republican or Patterson party, put there for 
the pretended purpose of securing a fair count and free ballot. 
Why, that fact and the additional and significant circumstance 
that though the battle in this case was mainly waged around the 
action of the sheriff, although he was used as the facile instru- 
mentality through which this wrong was originated and pe 
trated, he does not appear as a witness in his own defense; he 
does not appear anywhere in the whole of this record to explain 
his course or to justify his action or to throw the sweet light of 
heaven upon his conduct and reconcile it with fairness, justice, 
and honesty. 

If it was not true that Boswell was in league with the friends of 
the contestee in this case to debauch the ballot boxes of that county 
and to divert its vote from the direction in which it had been ac- 


tually cast, why is he not produced? Why does he not show him- 


seif and defend or explain his acticn? 

You find further along in this case that it is virtually admitted 
by witnesses called on both sides that it has been a time-honored 
custom to count out the negro vote in Fayette County. 

Naturally and fairly the colored voters of this district, upon na- 
tional issues at least, are from 90 to 95 per cent in favor of the 
Republican ticket. This was the uncontradicted testi mony an 








seems not to be disputed. If they are not intimidated and their 
votes are not stolen and they defrauded of their right of suffrage, 
their vote would invariably be found to have been cast almost 
solidly for the Republican nominee. This is a significant fact 
and, taken in connection with what has been unveiled in the rec- 
ord in this case, namely, that the election -boards in the various 
precincts were organized on the same plan and wholly in the in- 
terest of Carmack, and although the precincts were heavily col- 
ored, but a mere handful of the negro vote credited by these Car- 
mack officers in the returns to Patterson, makes up a complete 
case of circumstantial evidence, proving conclusively that there 
was an organized and consistent scheme carefully elaborated and 
carried through to steal the Republican vote of that county and 
appropriate it to the contestee, for whom it was never cast. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman state what was 
the majority returned for the sitting member? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The majority returned was 865. I will 
show you in a moment how it was obtained. In two of the dis- 
tricts in Fayette County, No. 9 and No. 13, the colored voters 
declined to vote at all, ause they found the ‘election boards 
organized in such a ~~ that they were utterly powerless to have 
their votes counted. They were wholly discouraged and aban- 
doned all effort to thwart the fraud so obviously contemplated. 
Of course your committee could not count those votes, they not 
having even been tendered. But in districts 1, 5, 7, 12, 14, 15, or 
in most of them, it fortunately happened, through the courage 
and determination of a few fair-minded men who happene: to be 
at the polls at the time the attempt was made to organize them, 
that a measure of fairness and some kind of representation was 
secured for the Patterson following, approximately resulting in a 
sufficiently honest count in these districts. 

Every scheme of conspiracy, every plan of wrong and injustice, 
which is complicated and dependent for its consummation on a 
number of persons in various localities, such as an arrangement of 
this kind must be, is liable to failure in some detail or in one or 
more of the many placesinvolved. nomen here. Mr. Pat- 
terson did secure a fair count in a number of these districts in Fay- 
ette County. What does the record show in regard to them? 
They were also largely colored districts, and in every one of them 
where there was a fair opportunity to count the ballots as they 
werecast—in every one of them Mr. Patterson got something more 
than the colored vote. 

That shows that where the colored Republican voters and those 
Democrats who stood by Mr. Patterson were fairly credited the 
natural law that governs the ballot of the colored man in the 
South prevailed, and the result was that Mr. Patterson got in 
these districts, as our tables will show in the report submitted to 
the House, about or somewhat more than the colored vote of 
those districts. I call your attention particularly to district No.1 
and district No. 5, on page 7 of the majority aren where by a 
tabulation of the white and colored vote you will so discover it. 

Now, district No. 1 and district No. 5 join on thesouthwest and 
west the district known as Yumyum, No. 4, and in this latter 
district, as an illustration, with abundant material in that dis- 
trict from which to select an intelligent and educated representa- 
tive of Mr. Patterson and of the es they were repre- 
sented by a man who signed the election returns with his mark, 
as appears on page 416 of the record, thus disclosing conclusively 
his illiteracy and utter unfitness to represent the Republicans in 
that district so notorious in times past and by its disgraceful his- 
tory justifying the suspicion that was cast upon it by the efforts 
of the voters there to protect themselves against the anticipated 
fraud. And yet, in a district that contained 241 colored voters 
who actually voted, there being some 400 or 500 colored voters 
altogether, including the 241 who cast their votes that day, besides 
a number of white voters who were proven to have cast their votes 
for the contestant, when the poll was counted and ihe returns 
published, Mr. Patterson received but 10 votes in that precinct, 
and 305 votes were returned for Mr. Carmack. 

Extraordinary result! With a homogeneous colored population, 
with the colored voter naturally voting upon State, Presidential 
and national issues with the Republican party, with the colored 
vote in districts No. 5 and No. 1 all cast for the Republican can- 
didate or the candidate indorsed by the Republican organization 
just over the boundary line, with identically the same kind of peo- 
ple having the same sympathies, the same feelings, with no ele- 
ment disclosed differentiating them in their choice or prejudices 
in this election, we find that recklessly and in the broad light of 
day, probably in the expectation that Bryan would sweep the 
country and therefore Carmack’s seat would be safe, 805 votes are 
counted for Carmack and but 10 paltry votes allowed Patterson. 
Methinks they overdid it, and ‘‘ vaulting ambition,” or rather the 
desperate purpose to count this district and to get this seat at all 
hazards, ‘‘overleaped itself and fell on the other.” 

It is true that in this district the flimsy defense is attempted to 
be made that the candidate indorsed by the Republicans was un- 
popular with the Republican elementin thatcounty. Gentlemen 
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of the House, it will not do to use that argument, for wherever 
there was a fair count, wherever, as in the case of the fifth dis- 
trict, some bold and determined man stood up and saw that 
there was fair representation on the board—wherever there was a 
proper count, Mr. Patterson got virtually the entire Republican 
vote. Wherever the election boards were packed with Carmack 
men, wherever the officer was a Carmack tool, wherever there 
were these circumstances of suspicion, such as the refusal to al- 
low the friends of Mr. Patterson in a number of districts to wit- 
ness the count, in all those cases there was the outcome of but 
an insignificant, meager vote allowed to him, thus stamping upon 
the face of the returns themselves, in their variance with all the 
plain probabilities, the black seal of the fraud that was so au- 
daciously and wickedly perpetrated in this Congressional district. 

More than that: I have called attention to the proportion of the 
white and colored votes and the fact that under the returns and 
according to the record Mr. Patterson got substantially the entire 
colored votein the uncontested precincts. In all the districts that 
are not contested—where the vote was comparatively fair and 
where there was proper representation on the board—there wasa 
partial miscarriage of the comprehensive plan, which was intended 
toembrace the entire county. But, as I have already said, the 
scheme, of course, necessarily would prove more or less imperfect 
and disturbed in many of its parts. No machine of human con- 
struction that depends upon the personality of the agents and op- 
eratives can work perfectly. Fortunately, the scheme was not 
entirely perfect in its working in the present case. 

In these contested precincts, Nos, 2, 3,4, 6, and 8, the two num- 
bered 10 and 11, what was the vote? There were 830 white 
voters who voted and 917 colored voters who voted. There were 
a great many voters in this district who were hopeless of a fair 
count and did not go ones the empty ceremony of casting 
their votes. They abstained from taking part in what seemed to 
them but asolemn mockery. But take the votes that were pre- 
sumably cast and counted. There were 830 white and 917 black. 
And yet when you come to count up the votes of Mr. Patterson, 
what do you find? Remember that in all these contested pre- 
cincts in Fayette County, where the machinery was so well oiled 
and so effectively operated, Mr. Patterson got altogether but 243 
votes and Mr. Carmack 1,492. 

Why, sir, Ineed not goastep further in this case. Let it be 
observed that there was an evident attempt to handle the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Carmack so that he could pet the indorsement of 
the Republican party. The record is full of the unblushing ad- 
missions of the Democratic party, or those acting in its interests, 
that the county had been uniformly stolen from the Republicans 
year in and year out. You have propositions and colloquies be- 
tween the leaders of the 6 seamen party and the Democratic 
supporters of Mr. Carmack—discussions of the question of secur- 
ing a fair count, suggesting an indorsement of Carmack as a con- 
sideration for the allowance of a fair vote, thereby boldly and 
freely intimating that in the absence of such an arrangement, in 
the absence of an indorsement of Mr. Carmack, the old story 
would be repeated, and Fayette County would be counted as of 
old—the legal vote suppressed and one more outrage perpetrated 
upon the freedom dnd purity of the ballot. 

Such is the aspect of this case, taken in its entirety. Now let 
me refer to the law of Tennessee regulating the matter of the ap- 
pointment of these election officers and the conduct of the elec- 
tions. These are the statutory provisions: 


The sheriff, and if he is a candidate, the coroner, shall hold all elections. 
Coho duuienteas aie apeotan three judges f h voting place, wh 
shail be of different political parties. If the court fail to make the appoint. 
ment, the sheriff, with the advice of three justices of the jpeace, or, acne 
be present, three ‘table freeholders, shall appoint said judges. (M.and 
V. Code, sections 1047 to 1049.) 

If the sheriff or other officer whose duty it is to attend the particular placo 
of yoting fail to attend, any justice of the peace present, or if no justice is 
present, any three freeholders, may perform these duties, or in case of neces- 
sity may act as officers or inspectors. (M. and V. Code, section 1050.) 

hen the election is finished, the returning officers and judges shall, in the 
presence of such of the electors as mee choose to.attend, open the box and 
read aloud the names of the persons which shall appear in each ballot. (M. 
and V. Code, section 1068.) 
fF It is said that Mr. Patterson's demand for representation on the 
election boards was an illegal demand; that the law did not pro- 
vide that he should be represented on these boards, but that the 
ee em party should be so represented. Welland good. You 

find by the record that the effort was to obtain in most cases 
arepresentation of Republicans on the board. But after all, this 
is a mere quibble; and in the light of what was done in Shelby, 
Tipton, and Hardeman counties, where the county court appointed 
the judges, and Mr. Patterson in most instances was represented on 
these election boards, we need have no diffi ves mg disposing of 
this suggestion. The true spirit and intent of the law was thus 
carried out without regard to whether such representative was a 
Sound Money Democrat or in all respects a Republican and in full 
line with the Republican This action of the court and the 
concession and consent of the supporters of Mr. Carmack and of 





the Republicans alike that this was a proper administration of 
the law settle the question. 

But in this contest, at this belated hour of this story of wrong 
and injustice, we are met with the technical objection that Mr. 
Patterson was not entitled to representation; that the candidate 
to be represented must have been a full-fledged, active Republican, 
in full line and harmony with the Republican party. I do not 
think there is a lawyer on the floor of this House who would at- 
tempt to cover up and justify a wrongful count upon any such 
narrow technicality or any such view of the law of Tennessee. 

Then, again, the election laws of Tennessee require that there 
shall be a witness of the count. I have already quoted from these 
statutes and itis unnecessary for me to repeat the citations. We 
may assume that such is the positive law of Tennessee. 

In all of these contested districts, the colored districts, in which, 
except No. 2, the colored voters were largely in the majority, as 
shown by the tabulated statement accompanying the report, with 
about 1,000 Republican colored votes cast, with these Republicans 
undoubtedly loyal to the national ticket, McKinley's electors, Pat- 
terson received, according to the count, in the neighborhood of but 
between two and three hundred votes and Carmack, in round num- 
bers, 1,500. Soif every white vote was counted for Mr. Carmack, 
although not wholly cast for him, because Mr. Patterson re- 
ceived = undoubtedly we are justified in the statement by 
the evidence) not less than 200 white votes in Fayette County 
alone—yet if Mr. Carmack had received all of the white votes, it 
was necessary for him to receive, besides, three-fourths of the 
one votes in order to make up the 1,500 that were accorded 
to him. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I need not go any further in my argument 
to justify my vote to seat Mr. Pattersonin this contest. But, gen- 
tlemen of the House, whatever may be your feelings or prejudices 
in this matter, I have a right to believe that you are conscious of 
the fact that you sit here in a purely judicial capacity. I assume 
you will be honestly and intelligently guided and controlled by 
the testimony in the case. I assume that you will decide the 
—— on judicial grounds solely, however you may regard Mr. 

atterson personally or politically. So that, whatever your feel- 
ings may be toward him, you will not fail to realize that you are 
called upon to act as judges of this contest, guided and influenced 
by the testimony alone. Your judgment will be dictated, I am 
anxious to think, by a full, fair, and just consideration of the law 
and the proofs submitted. Whether Mr. Patterson isa dangerous 
antagonist or a useful ally, whether his presence in this House 
may or may not be a standing rebuke to the madness and folly 
that seized his party and, like a wild mountain torrent, carried it 
far away from those distinctive principles which were so long its 
boast and glory in the past, I dare to hope that the decision of this 
controversy will depend alone upon the evidence as to the honesty 
of the vote cast, and for whom the honest voters of the Tenth 
Congressional district of Tennessee gave their votes in the last 
Congressional election. 

Now let me, for a little while, call your attention to some of the 
details of this conspiracy. I have already quoted the law of Ten- 
nessee. I have shown you that the law was deliberately violated 
in a number of instances in the construction and composition of 
these election boards. Now I will call your attention to some of 
the particulars. You will find that in district No. 2, Eola, the 
so-called Republican representative on the election board was an 
ignorant negro whocould notread nor write. He signed his mark 
to the return. 

In No. 3, Fayette Corners, Billy Marbury, an ignorant negro, 
could not read nor write, and made his mark on the returns. At 
No, 4, Yumyum, Harry Thompson, can not write; signed the re- 
turns by making his mark. No. 6, Braden, Austin Rogers, could 
not read or write; made his marktothereturns. No.6, Galloway, 
all the judges were white—Carmack men. At No. 8, Oakland, 
Louis Wilson, an ignorant negro, unable to read or write, was 
anpareees as the Republican representative. At.Canadaville, No. 
9, Mack Harris, an ignorant negro, unable to read or write, and 
made his mark. At No. 10, Piperton, William Wright, a negro, 
unable to read or write, likewise made hismark. At No.11,Mason, 
Abe Hazelett, an illiterate negro, made his mark on the returns. 
I might also remind you of the fact that in No. 3 there wasa 
refusal to allow any of the electors to witness the count, although 
the request was expressly made of the election officers. This was 
also true of precinct Braden, No. 6, as well as of Mason, No. 11, 
in Tipton County. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Whom were they representing, 
those fellows who could not read or write and who made their 
mark? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The man who could not read or write 
was appointed by the officer who represented Mr. Carmack, or 
through his influence, and he was appointed, I say, because he 
could not read or write, and because he would not be able to de- 
tect the perpetration of the meditated fraud. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Whom was he representing? 
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Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I do not know whom he represented. 
He was really intended to represent the friends of Mr. Carmack, 
He was nominally supposed to represent the Republican voters. 
He was put on the board against the protest of Republican voters, 
who were calling for a respectable, educated, and competent man 
who could check the apprehended fraud and protect their inter- 
ests. He did in reality represent the Democratic party and was a 
mere tool in their hands. 

Mr. GAINES. He was a Republican, was he not? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No; apparently not, in many instances, 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. I thought you said he was a col- 
ored man; and the colored men are all Republicans, according to 
your claim. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, In the argument, in the briefs, and in 
the minority report the preposterous claim is made that Carmack 
was the choice of the colored voters of these disputed districts, in 
spite of the fact that in the undisputed districts the colored voters, 
almost to a man, cast their ballots for Patterson, 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Did you not say 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I will not be interrupted any further. 
Although the party represented by Mr. Carmack are arrayed 
against the right of the colored voter to vote and have his vote 
counted, although the colored voter is systematically defrauded of 
his vote, although .nder the pretense of defending and protectin 
themselves against the bugbear of black supremacy, he is hate 
and intimidated and cheated election after election, yet they 
have the audacity in this contest to claim that Mr. Carmark had 
three-fourths of the colored votes and all the white votes of these 
contested districts. 

I have called your attention to these other two districts in a very 
cursory way. 1 leave the report of the majority of the committee 
to justify itself. In the statement of the case there is a sufficient 
argument and justification for the treatment which the committee 
gives to those precincts. 

Now, district No. 4 is contiguous to No. 5. I have already al- 
luded to that fact. In district No. 5 the normal Republicar 
colored vote was 241, as cast, and all of it was cast for Mr. Pat- 
terson and so returned. In district No. 4, with the same kind of 

xecople and about the same proportion of white and black voters, 
bat 10 yotes were cast for Mr. Patterson, according to the returns. 
and a number of these, according to the testimony, must have 
been white votes. There is another significant fact about this 
precinct. Anticipating that the vote would be tampered with and 
manipulated, as the event justified, provision was made to take a 
list of the vote while being cast, and the evidence on the record 
itself showed that 61 colored citizens were listed as having actually 
voted for the Republican ticket, and many more besides were 
shown to have so voted. 

Now, I have called your attention to the Fourth district, in 
which but 10 votes were returned for Mr. Patterson and 28 yotes 
for the McKinley electors. 

Thirty-seven voters were called and examined as witnesses, one- 
half of the entire 74 subpcenaed; but through the tactics of the 
counse! representing the contestee~and their prolonged and ut- 
terly irrelevant cross-examination, it was impossible, practically, 
to examine them all. True, there were some days left; but the 
threatened consumption of the narrow limit of time still remain- 
ing compelled abandonment of the examination of the rest. But 
there were 37 of them examined, and they all testified, in addition 
to the colored man who was put there to represent the Republican 
party on the board, who voted, according to his own testimony, 
the straight Republican ticket. 

Illiterate as he was, he was able tosay that he voted the straight 
Republican ticket, because he said that the straight Republican 
ticket was put in his hands to vote, and he was told to vote it; 
and there was no denial by anybody on the stand that he voted 
the ticket that contained the names of the candidates for the leg- 
islature, who were also before the people for their suffrages. The 
37 voters who were called upon the stand, one after another, testi- 
fied that they voted the ticket that had the names of J. T. Leake 
and J. O. Randa!l upon it, as well as Josiah Patterson; and yet, 
in the count which we have in this case, the official count, there 
was not a single vote returned for Mr. Leake and not a.single vote 
returned for Mr. Randall. 

Not only do we have the suggestive fact itself that there were 
805 votes reported for Mr. Carmack and but 10 votes for Mr. Pat- 
terson, but we have the fact that at least 38 votes were actually 
cast for Mr. Patterson and cast for Mr. Leake and for Mr, Ran- 
dall, neither one of the two latter of whom received a single vote 
in the returns. What moredo you want? You have a heavy col- 
ored district; you have the admitted statement that the negro voter 
votes the reguiar Republican ticket. You have the fact that he is 
despised, feared, and hated by those who advocate white suprem- 
acy in that district, and that he was fully conscious of the hostil- 
ity of the Carmack party to his exercise of political rights. You 
have the fact that in the neighboring districts the colored voters 
almost to a man voted for Patterson. 








You have the fact that 87 respectable and intelligent men who 
were able to write and read their ballot swore that they did cast 
their votes for Josiah Patterson, and for Mr. Leake, and for Mr. Ran. 
dall; and yet under the manipulation of the two Carmack sup. 
porters on this board, notwithstanding the presence of this autom- 
aton, the judge, who was put there ostensibly to represent the 
Republican voters and yet could not read the ballots that were 
counted, you have the fact that out of this mill of fraud and 
chicanery there was ground this return of 805 for Mr. Carmack 
and but 10 votes for Mr. Patterson, and none for Mr. Leake, and 
none for Mr. Randall. 

Do you want the eye of a person who saw the transaction? Do 
you want a living witness? Circumstantial evidence will hang 
@ man, and the circumstantial proof in this case is utterly in- 
consistent with any other theory than that the election board 
openly, boldly, and infamously, without the fear of God or man 
before their eyes, cheated these Republican voters, out of their 
ballots, which the law of the State of Tennessee had put in their 
hands as their weapon and shield. In considering this district 
we discard the official return, and then we take the votes shown 
to have been cast by persons there. Undoubtedly more votes 
were cast for Mr. Patterson, but the limitations of the evidence 
only enable us to count 38, and we have-given Mr. Carmack the 
entire vote his testimony tended to prove. Undoubtedly he had 
more, and Mr. Patterson had more, but the votes, to some extent, 
by the very fraud itself and the stress of the proof, are shut ont. 
re y we have counted 38 votes for the one and 11 for the 
other. 

Now, let us come to the next precinct, and that is Galloway, 
No. 6. In Braden, No. 6, the fraud was so transparent that coun- 
sel on the argument admitted that Patterson was entitled to 13 of 
the votes counted for Carmack, ne ose many more than the 4 
counted and allowed him. It was admitted that he had received 
these additional votes, which made a difference of 26. Therefore 
it is unnecessary to argue the case of district No. 6, but it operates 
to add cogency and force to the theory that it was a part of the 
omnibus scheme to count this county away from the voters to 
whom it properly belonged and for a man who had not the shadow 
of a right to it under the laws of the State and under a fair count 
of the vote as it was really cast. 

Now, in this district of Galloway we have this set of circum- 
stances: We have a man by the name of Braden appointed as 
sheriff's officer, a Carmack man. What does he do?- He goes to 
the poll before 9 o'clock, that being the hour of opening the poll, 
and appoints three judges with the aid of a number of frecholders, 
all of the same politics with himself and carefully selected as 
willing tools to carry out the plan, although the proper persons to 
make those appointments under the law of Tennessee were the 
justices of the One of those justices had gone the night 
before to interview on this very subject another justice who was 
in the interest of Carmack, and who refused and put him off, pre- 
tending indifference, and yet the next morning it appears that he 
was in close concert with the Carmack people in organizing this 
poll and in ae out the general plan to which! have directed 
your attention in the ee of my argument. 

Now, until 11 o’clock, Braden, finding the Republicans were 
prepared, seeing that they had a number of representatives there 
to count the votes and to take the names of the voters as they 
as Pac 5 their tickets eo make re or a of 
them, tried every way possible to prevent proper intelligent Re- 
poon representation on the election board. He went off some 

istance and got a poor negro, a half idiot, who could not read or 
write, and who was working in a ditch, by the name of Ed Brown, 
and sought to impose him upon the Republican voters of that dis- 
arith of whom there were 200 or 250 gathered around the polls at 
the time. 
What did he do? He refused to a ¢t a number of persons 
who were competent and intelligent enough to have properly 
counted the ballots, and insisted on appointing this miserable crea- 
ture: and when they refused to accept him and — in their 
objection, instead of a: ting a competent and proper person, 
he, fully intent upon his purpose, determined to work out the 
scheme in which he was the active agent, appoints another colored 


man by the name of Peyton, who was equally objectionable and 
equally incompetent. 


en, at 11 o'clock aes the people 
were clamoring to have the polls opened, although © voters were 
denied the right to cast their votes, at 11 o’clock Squire Griffin, a 
justice of the peace, announced that if Braden w not hold the 
election under the law of the State of Tennessee, he would. 
Braden declared that he would not hold theelection. He saw his 
purpose defeated; he saw three or four Stalwart Republicans ready 
to take down the listof the voters who e ted to vote an open 
ticket; he saw his play discovered and his p checkmated. He 
declared, in spite of opposition, that he would not hold any elec- 
tion. Not being successful to the full extent of his purposes and 
expectations, he proposed to defeat the popular will altogether by 
denying them an election at all. Then Justice Griffin, upou that 








statement, said,as he had the right to do, if Braden would not 
nold an election he would. Braden went out of the room where 
they had con ed holding the election. The j whom he 

appointed went out and and then Griffin 
organized the 1, and the voters began to cast their ballots, 
when Braden, 


ing the people were at the other poll, 
changed his mind and announced that Lewel hold the election. 
Already the voting had commenced at the poll thus organized by 
Griffin; already there had been cast a number of votes, and for 
ten or fifteen minutes that election was in full force. I need not 
take time to point out to you the evidence which incontestably 
proves these facts. ‘ 

Upon these facts, what did the committee do? Acting upon 
the case of McDuffie vs. Davidson, decided by the Fifti Con- 
gress, under @ similar state of facts, in a report as to this point, 
ey the majority and the minority of that committee, it 
was decided that a poll opened under precisely the same circum- 
stances was a legal poll, and was counted upon a unanimous 
recommendation. Both political parties were represented on the 
committee, and the action of Congress sustained the finding of 
that committee. 

Mr. BURKE. Isit not a fact that Mr. Griffin, who attempted 
to open the polls for the second box, and the others with him ulti- 
mately went and cast their votes in Mr. Braden’s box? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No, sir; I think it is stated in the mi- 
nority report that the judges, officers of the second poll, cast their 
votes in the first box. I will protect my friend on the other side 
from making what may be an innocent mistake; that is not the 
fact. The record shows that every one of these judges and clerks 
voted in Griffin’s box, and therefore gentlemen ought not to be 
misled by any such assumption as that. 

A Memper. Is the gentleman referring to Oakland? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No; Lam referring to Galloway, No. 6. 
I have not come to Oakland yet. 

Now, if the House please, so far Mr. Patterson is elected, I 
have here a statement showing that Mr. Carmack on the official 
return had 365 majority. If you throw out the vote of Yumyum, 
No. 4, and count but 38 for Patterson and 11 for Carmack (which 
is doing a deal better for Carmack than if we actually at- 
tempted to count all those votes which were cast), and deducting 
the cha: of 26. by taking 13 votes at Braden, No. 6, from Car- 
mack and transferring them to Patterson, which was consented 
to by the counsel on the argument, you will find that our report 
as to those two districts alone would leave a majority in favor of 
Mr. Carmack of but 17. 

And then when you come to the Galloway case, which I have 
explained, where it can not be doubted that the poll organized at 
this precinct, No. 6—the box I have described to you as having 
been organized by Justice Griffin, was the legal and proper box— 
and if you cast out the other box which en attempted to set 
up after the people had already decided to vote at the other place— 
rejecting the 62 votes cast at the Braden box as they should be, 
because not a legal poll, and counting for Mr. Patterson the 247 
votes cast at the legal box, there is left a majority in favor of Mr. 
Paterson of 292. 

Gentlemen, I could rest my case here. Although the record 
bristles with wrong and injustice such as I have already depicted; 
although the evidence relating to the other contes precincts 
is equ ere and convincing as to the fraudulent character 
and conduct of those who were in charge at those places, depend- 
ing only upon these three districts about which there can not be 
the slightest doubt, your decision must be in favor of Mr. Patter- 
son, because the returns, to the honest vote and under 
the laws of Tennessee, would give Mr. Patterson 292 majority, or 
— ly See © that was falsely and frandulentiy counted for 

~ CO 


Now, I might spend time on the other precincts, but I refrain 
from doing so. I shall have to allow the justification of the ac- 
tion of the committee to depend largely upon the — Taking, 
however, the question of the two boxes in the land district, 
the first box was opened nnder circumstances almost identically 
similar to those that I have already described in other cases. The 
board packed, the election officers in the interest of Carmack, the 
— and suddenness w:th which the organization was effected, 
the failure to count all the votes that were positively shown to 
have been cast at the Carmack box, the indications of preparation 
made to count out votes that were cast, the organization of the 
Republicans in order to check the fraud, the declarations that 
Patterson would be counted ont—so bold and impudent and au- 
dacious in many cases that there seems to have been no secret 
made of it and no consciousness of the moral turpitude involved— 
all reveal the measures of the Carmack leaders and 
justify the deep st of Patterson's friends. 

Alarmed by the declaration of John B. Reed, one of the free- 
holders who organized the board at Oakland, No. 8, that they were 
going to count the “darn ” out, and that Patterson would 
not get more than 20 votes, the majority of the voters in 
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that district were in fact Republicans and colored people, the sup- 


porters of contestant felt that their only and last resort was in 
organizing another polling place, and under legal advice did erect 


a second box. 


There issome dispute as to the proper polling place. 


I call attention to the evidence to show that the locality was not 
fixed by law. 


Probably the truth of the matter is that the elections were held 


indifferently at either place, and a great deal of lib=rality and loose- 
ness in this regard seems to have been permitted as a matter of 
practice in these districts; so that this element need not troubie 
us in deciding this case. Yet, gentlemen of the House, it appears 











that there were 159 votes cast at this second box. 
who voted at this latter box thought it was the proper place, and, 
under the authority of the case of McDufiie 
in Rowell’s Election Cases, page 290, we have counted both boxes. 
This is fair to the voters, as doubtless the votes were cast in both 
boxes m the belief by those who voted there, respectively, that 
they were voting at the proper place. 
in this matter of the counting of the votes, in this matter of the 
determination of an election case, the members of this House sit 
here in cases of this kind asa court with high judicial powers and 
prerogatives, a court erected by the Constitution of the Union 


No doubt those 


vs. Turpin, reported 


I wish to remind you that 


and clothed with exclusive and supreme power; that in passing 
upon a State law, so far as it relates to Congressional elections, 
this court passes upon it as if it were to that extent a Federal law. 

In the: absence of a Federal statute such as Congress might 
have passed, the State law, so far as it relates to or regulates the 
election of members of Congress, is to that extent to be regarded 
as a Federal law. In the interpretation of this law the decisiens 
of a State court do not bind us unless they are in harmony with 
the principles which have heretofore guided this court and the 
precedents of the House of Representativesitself. Any other doc- 
trine would reverse the fundamental principles upon which this 
Government is constructed. Any other doctrine would radically 
impair and ultimately destroy the constitutional power placed in 
the hands of Congress. Just as your State decisions bind when 
in conflict with the decisions of other States, so the decisions of 
this court control it whether they are in harmony or at variance 
with the decisions of Tennessee or any other State. Although no 
decisions have been pointed out, and indeed I believe there aro 
none in conflict with the precedent already cited, I wish to em- 
phasize this principle, for the right to judge of the elections and 
qualifications of its own members is a high constitutional privi- 
lege of this House, and im exercising this power we exercise the 
jurisdiction of a court, we exercise judiciai power, and our own 
decisions are the law of this court. It must be observed that 
there is a broad distimction between a positive statute and a 
mere judicial decision. The one is a legislative act, and Con- 
gress by its silence or sufferance in the absence of legislation of 
its own enactment has under the Constitution adopted and rec- 
ognized such statute as the rule of action governing the matter 
of a Congressional election. The other is the mere decision of a 
court in a given particular litigated case. It binds the parties to 
the litigation and fixes their status as to the litigated matter. 
Beyond that it is but a judicial utterance as to what the law is: it 
is but the evidence of such law, not the exercise of legislative will, 
not the enactment of law. Such decisions ure for the guidance of 
such court or of the subordinate courts of the State. So far as 
other States are concerned, or other and superior jurisdictions, 
they control only so far as, by their reasoning, the learning and 
dignity of the tribunal, and by their intrinsic power and ability, 
they convince and satisfy the mind as to the particular rule or 
interpretation thus enunciated. 

And therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the authority of its own de- 


considered case, and under the principle that a precedent is the 
expression and best evidence of the law for the court that delivers 
it, the action of this committee in this matter of the counting 
the boxes in the Oakland precinct is abundantly sustained and 
will be found to be in entire harmony with the law as thus cde- 
clared and ascertained. 

Now, I will not go into the details with reference tothe r 
ing precincts. It is unnecessary todoso. I shall have to content 
myself with the assistance of those who follow me and with your 
patient and careful reading of the reasons set forth in the report 
which have guided the majority of your committee. Already in 
the double elections to which I have referred, already in the few 
precincts to which I have invited your more particular attention 
as typical cases, and which were only parts of a general scheme 
and taken almost at random out of a succession of signal frands 
and most outspoken and unconcealed wrongs perpetrated on the 
ballot box, I find that there is enough to change the result of the 
election in the judgment of any fair-minded man who judicially 
considers the case. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Are there any precincts which 
were not disputed? 

Mr. ATRICK. There are those of which I have already 
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spoken, in which I have stated the colored race was largely in 
the majority, and in which their votes were cast almost entirely 
for Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Is it admitted that Mr, Patterson 
was represented on the election boards? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. There is no dispute whatever as to the 
facts. These four or five undisputed precincts seem to have been 
fairly counted, and Mr. Patterson got there substantially the 
whole colored vote and others besides. In these undisputed pre- 
cincts Mr. Patterson was allowed some kind of representation on 
the boards, This happened through the activity and resolution 
of a number of courageous and determined friends, who con- 
founded the well-laid plans of the conspirators and forced the 
observance in some measure of the requirements of the law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to conclude, there is the question of the poll 
tax which has been raised on the part of the minority in their re- 
port, in which they refer to a limit of 75 votes cast for Mr. Pat- 
terson and the theory is set up that the poll-tax receipts were not 
proper evidence of the voter's right to vote because it is alleged 
the tax was not paid until after the election and that these votes 
were illegal and should not be counted for contestant. The evi- 
dence on this subject is unsatisfactory and mostly inferential. 
The votes so cast are unidentified, and the proof f: ils to disclose 
for whom the votes of persons holding such receipts were actually 
cast. But whether this is so or not, the poll-tax receipts were re- 
ceived by the voters themselves in good faith, so far as the evi- 
dence discloses. As between the tax colleetor and the State the 
question of actual nonpayment could not arise, and as between the 
voter and the election official who carried out the law of the State 
by receiving the vote upon the presentation of the receipt the 
matter was adjudicated and the vote was a valid one not open 
to collateral inquiry after the election. 

If he issued the receipts without getting the money until after 
the election, the collector would have been charged with the 
money in a settlement with the State. He was concluded thereby, 
and it was in that case a practical collection of the tax. If the 
voter voted on the tax receipt without a fraudulent purpose or 
fraudulent knowledge, believing the tax had been paid, it was no 
fault of his if the collector did not actually receive the money, and 
no lawyer in this House will assume that it was, or that the bona 
fide voter should lose his vote by reason of the act of ‘the tax re- 
ceiver. He had a right to believe that the tax had been paid, and 
having presented ‘his receipt he complied with the only prerequi- 
site in that regard, and he was entitled to his vote. Any other 
view would deprive him of a fair opportunity to perfect his right 
to vote, upon being advised of the real fact. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. You do not mean to say that 75 votes were 
cast in that way. You mean 175. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No; 75 is the number claimed by the 
minority of the committee. They claim that only that number 
should be deducted, because that many receipts were assumed to 
have been used where the money had not been paid, practically 
abandoning the two or three thousand other votes which were 
claimed by the contestee as having been cast for the contestant 
upon tax receipts paid by third parties. This claim was so clearly 
untenable, under many well-considered legal opinions, that the 
minority ignore it in their findings. They claim, in other words, 
that 75 votes from this source, and only under the circumstances 
I have detailed, should be deducted. Under the conditions of the 
proof and the well-settled principles applicable thereto I feel justi- 
fied in appealing to the legal sense of every competent lawyer on 
the floor of this House that the 75 votes should not be counted for 
Mr. Carmack or against Mr. Patterson. Butif the voter received 
the certificate showing the tax was paid, and believed that his tax 
had been paid, his vote, which was honestly cast, should be hon- 
estly counted. It must be counted as it was originally cast; and 
having been adjudicated a proper vote upon the exhibition of the 
statutory evidence, to wit, the genuine tax receipt and its accept- 
ance by the election board, it can not now be collaterally attacked. 
There seems to be no way of escaping this conclusion from a 
legal standpoint, even if the allowance of this claim of the con- 
testee would otherwise materially affect the result. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the state of the proofs applicable to all 
the contested precincts the action of the committee is amply jus- 
tified. Under the findings of the majority and the corrections in 
the returns necessitated by a fair and reasonable view of the tes- 
timony furnished there can be no other conclusion than that Pat- 
terson received at least a majority of 1,242 votes. With regard 
to the three districts of Yumyum, Braden, and Galloway, in 
one of which contestant’s claim was conceded on the argument, it 
may be said that they present an absolutely clear case for the 
contestant and that the most moderate calculation of the real vote 
in those districts alone would result in a clear majority of 292 
for Patterson. This I think I have abundantly demonstrated. 
Add to this the additional vote of 159 for Patterson in the second 
poll at Oakland, and you have a further majority for contestant 
of 451. This result we reach without any reference to the other 
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precincts, where the proofs are equally strong. Thisisconclusiys 
and presents a case abundantly sufficient to reverse the returns 
and give the seat to the representative to whom it honestly be- 
longs and send Carmack back to the — of the Tenth Congres. 
sional district of Tennessee to vindicate himself, if he can, by an 
honest appeal to the lawful voters in the next campaign. But so 
far as this present contention is concerned it is a closed question. 

I have only to say that this matter of the redemption of the 
ballot, of the full and final deliverance of this priceless pervilege, 
from the blighting influence of fraud and intimidation in a large 
and powerful section of our Union is one that most deeply and 
vitally concerns that people, much as it concerns and interests us 
all. The long catalogue of contested-election cases which for 
many Congresses have come up from the South, with their volumi- 
nous records of outrages and frauds upon the ballot box, have 
afforded ground for the belief that crimes against the suffrage are 
too lightly regarded and their demoralizing results too little appre- 
ciated by an otherwise brave, generous, and magnanimous people. 

It is a hopeful sign that the better sentiment of the dominant 
race is arousing itself to a realizing sense of the enormity of these 
wrongs and the dangers they entail to the permanency and purity 
of our free institutions. They are beginning torealizethat notonly 
are the prestige and honor of a great and -heroic people involved, 
but the decay and extinction of public spirit and civic virtue must 
inevitably follow from the further encouragement of these outrages 
upon this sacred privilege. I have said that this question con- 
cerns not only that —_— among whom these abuses have been 
unfortunately so long tolerated, but also al! the free people of this 
great and splendid Republic, which now stands guard as the in- 
vincible champion of the cause of humanity and the highest 
Christian civilization in this Western world. 

Every Representative who occupies a seat in this House is ac- 
countable not only to his conscience and to the constituency who 
sent him here for a proper consideration and determination of 
these cases, but he is answerable to the whole — of this great 
land, whose Representative he also is, of whose liberties and most 

recious interests he is a chosen and trusted custodian. He isnot 

ere merely to represent and speak for the special community 
from which he comes, and his duty is not bounded by the narrow 
confines of his own particular district, nor is he a mere instru- 
ment to register its will alone. He is here ina larger capacity. 
He is here as one of the servants of the whole country and to legis- 
late for the nation at large. 

He is here to share in the responsibilities of this great Govern- 
ment, to determine questions of the utmost scope and magnitude, 
questions of peace and war, questions pertaining to every part of 
of our magnificent national domain, questions involving the future 
happiness and destinies of this most favored people on the face of 
the earth. The determination of the right to membership in this 
body is therefore a matter of the highest privilege and concern. 

The most momentous issues before this House may turn upon 
the narrowest margin. It might easily happen that in the deter- 
mination of matters of the highest national moment, matters 
whose decision may change the current of human history, matters 
fraught with the most tremendous consequences to us all, the re- 
sult might — upon a single vote in this House. 

Whether we live in the luxuriant and semitropical South or in 
the colder and sterner regions of the North; whether we dwell on 
the shores of the Atlantic or on the great central plains, or upon 
the distant slopes of the Pacific States, we are all alike concerned 
for the honor and os nameof the Republic and above all for the 
preservation in all its ancient vigor of the great principle of the 
rule of the majority. We are al interested te the purity, in the 
inviolability of the ballot wherever or by whomsoever that ballot 
is cast. This is aliving, a burning question for us all, You, who 
magnify the power and isolation of the States may\elecs your 

overnor, your own Officials in your own way and by methods 
owever questionable, 

You may even count out by a perversion of the election machin- 
ery of your State the man honestly elected to its most exalted 
office and seat him whois not the choice of your people. You 
may, perchance, be content to accept and live under the adminis- 
tration of an executive never elected by the honest vote of the 
electors of your State. Thatis your concern; that is your matter. 
To be sure, one of deepest, of most serious consequence to you, 
but yours must be the odium and the resulting demorslization if 
you permit and condone, and yours the honor and the glory if you 
condemn and forbid it. 

But when it comes to the determinations and decisions of the 
American Congress, I am as —— interested as you; I am in- 
terested for the honor and dignity and glory of my country. I 
am interested that the power and will of the people, which are as 
the breath of life to our republican system, shall have full and 
free expression in this supreme legislature of the nation. 

I am interested as a citizen and a member on this floor that in 
the decision of those great questions which affect our dearest in- 
terests and shape our destinies the Representative who comes from 
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the South or the East or the West and shares in shaping that legis- 
lation for i< and for me shall come only by the free, uncon- 
trolled, an ones ballot of the constituency who commis- 
sion him; and since the law of the land has given that ballot to the 
humble colored voter as well as to the proud, intellectual, and 
aggressive Anglo-Saxon, since it has pla that ballot in the hand 
of the man whom you may despise and whose possible dominancy 
of numbers _ may even fear and shrink from, so long as this is 
the law of the land, so long as he has received that ballot as but 
some partial measure of compensation for the centuries of wrong 
and oppression it has been his hard lot to endure, so long as this 

r, lowly brother shall carry that talisman in his bosom, I shall 
ever be ready to stand up here in my place and by my act and 
speech and vote declare for a free, = untrammeled ballot as 
the hope and salvation of our republican liberty. [Applause on 
the Republican side. } 


War Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CHARLES CURTIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The contrast between the financial condition of 
thecountry to-day and that when it fairly entered upon the war in 
1862 is strongly marked. Then the money in circulation was less 
than $850, $16.96" or aon tr: what Saleen. and _— —— 

capita $10.96, agains . r capita to-day, as shown e 
fatest statement of the Tre Bepattenest. The money in circu- 
lation is more than double to-day what it was in April, 1879, while 
the fact that the latest report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows larger sums on deposit in the national banks than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country indicates that the people are in 
condition to respond to calls for loans to the Government should 
occasion oe such call. Official reports of the Government 
also show the deposits in savings banks to be in amount greater 
than at any other period ia the history of the country. 

Despite assertion of the Chicago convention and its candi- 
date in 1896 that no material increase could come to our currency 
without free coinage of silver, the United States has to-day more 
available money than ever before, more gold than ever before, and 
her people have more money in bank, which they can loan to the 
Government should it find itself compelled to issue bonds. The 
people of the United States are now better able to supply the 
money necessary for a war fund, whether it is enihanel from 
among them by taxation or pF cage or both, than ever before in 
the history of the country. e total money in circulation on 
April 1 was, according to the Treasury figures, $1,736,058,645, 
while the latest statement of the Treasury De ent shows 
the “available cash balance in the Treasury, including the gold 
reserve, to be ,000,000.” I here incorporate a statement made 
by the Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, of Maine, which shows the exact 
condition of the National Treasury. 

Mr. Drxaxey. I will come to some suggestions on that point pretty soon, 
because it is very evident that there is hardly any intelligence that can fore- 
cast w expenditure will be. 

But not to be aenes Spaee Ee weet which I was about to consider, with 


reference to the present condition of the Treasury, I desire to say that gen- 
tlemen who take up the daily statement of the condition of the Tre are 
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of March, the sum of $160,000,000 in the Treasury. One hundred million dol- 
lars of that belong tothe greenback-redemption fund, leaving $65,000,000 
available for all purposes of the Treasury. 

Now, the working balance required in the Treasury for the purpose of 
carrying on the operations of the Government is about $40,000,000. It is in- 
convenient, and oftentimes unsafe, to run down the balance in the Treasury 
below that amount. This leaves only $25,000,000 belonging to the United 
States available for meeting the $50,000,000 appropriation of the 9th day of 
March. Now, in order to meet the other $25,000,000, we must draw from two 
sources, from the bank-redemption fund (and by that I do not mean the 5 
per cent redemption fund, but the other redemption fund of which I have 
spoken), or from the $14,000,000 payable for Pacific railroad bonds on the Ist 
day of January next, or both; and these amounts must be returned to the 
Treasury hereafter. 

Fortunately, the money in circulation has increased greatly in 
the past twenty-one months, the gold in the Treasury and in the 
country has increased, and the funds held by the people which 
they would be willing to loan to the Government by a purchase of 
bonds havealsoincreased. Themoneyin circulation is $246,333,000 
greater than when the Chicago convention demanded more money 
and insisted that nothing but free silver could supply it; the gold 
in circulation to-day, in the very face of a war, is $125,000,000 
greater than at that time, and the reports of private, State, and 
national banks show the heaviest deposits in their history. 

Adé to this the fact that Government bonds drawing a low 
rate of interest are selling far above their face value, even though 
redeemable within a comparatively short term of years, and it 
will be seen that the desire of the average citizen to invest his 
a in Government securities is general and strongly marked 
and that a call upon the people of the country for funds, in case 
of need for war purposes, would be promptly and generously met 
from the unusually large sum of money now in circulation and 
the unusually large amount deposited in the banks of the country. 

The following table, showing the amount of gold and the total 
amount of money of all kinds in circulation on the first day of 
each month since July 1, 1896, is especially interesting at this 
time, showing, as it does, not only the increase in gold and general 
circulation since the financial declarations of the Chicago conven- 
tion, but at the same time the fortunate financial condition of the 
country at the present moment in case of the necessity for raising 
war funds among its own people. The figures are taken from the 
official records of the Treasury Department: 

















Date. | Gold in ciren-| Total money 

: lation. in circulation. 
PE Lei Na tins winoccdistduncacs Genace | $456,128,483 | $1,500, 725, 200 
Stet cndidbeckekcninececkandpescecccccccs} Se Oee 1,514, 908, 142 
I hide iatinitihds andi conndvahagaduednsniensen 463, 995, 969 1, 559, 169, 644 
iene cine iateeeiiabntnciinnindinins weinesiiehion 476, 771, 490 1, 582, 302, 289 
SR nr sn onc Gncuceccae | 616,840,279 | 1,627,085, 614 
TE linc ccucakineccene cindecs wacssaul 516, 729, 884 1, 646, 444, 746 
iti casntnkdimmndnibeind gums duiininns 517, 743, 229 1, 650, 2238, 400 
tint neice innrianrinetietetnitentiitetenniith 515, 468, 129 1, 665, 977, 683 
ee | cdaadiabdaobees 816, 315, 696 1, 675, 604, 938 
EPG Uitiid dadedstdbdwcesencdenineuwsnl inuabiduidith 517, 125, 757 1, 669, 000, 694 
a i i 0 ica ratkinen cnuiebbeie maleene 517, 821, 596 1, 666, 560, 385 
ii tik ant Aitinahinndien cnamaciigntnih laced 520, 221, 923 1, 659, 733, 305 
ee a dona Baosios 519, 146, 678 1, 646, 028, 245 
RRs cid ienvasbodcagiilammes dieses | §19,074,302 | 1,646,471, 139 
NR oe ia Enoncudnesdbiednndbacs 521, 848, 563 1, 665, 680, 086 
I 528, 006, 733 1, 678, 840, 536 
9 i i ll A RS 2 539, 723, 983 1, 706, 732, 904 
DM CECE Ris. cendbudibilsascacsaddnmuatue 544, 494, 748 1, 721, 084, 536 
January, 1898 547, 568, 36 1, 721, 100, 640 
551, 584, 924 1, 729, 991, 228 
h 528, 834, 882 1, 726, 376, 659 
1, 756, 058, 645 





582, 129, 742 


The operation of our tariff system is now accomplishing just 
what its Republican advocates oT 


Here is the story in a nutshell of the first year of the McKinley 
Administration. It tells more eloquently of promises fulfilled 
than any sentences or paragraphs or columns which could be 
written upon this subject: 
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March 4, 1897. | March 4, 1898. 














j 
February bank clearings................ $3, 672, 088,204.00 | $5,533, 645, 112.00 
Total money in circulation in United 
I ee tinn dines ddaenecsnweceaneak 1, 675, 694, 953.00 | 1,726, 376, 659.00 
Gold in circulation ......................- 616,315,606.00 | 663,884, 882.00 
we ta per ounce.. . 64,4) 55t 
eat, No. 2 red .......... per bushel... . 054 1. 065 
ei th i do . 205 do} 
DOES 2000005 cnenen nnncene----------- do 21g a 
Oeeces cocsew cecccccers coecee = oO 44 8 
ES a a 4.00 > 15 
Wool (Gee and Pennsylvania) ......... .18 2 
Wool, No. 1 combing .-.........-...-.--..- 21 81 
ences o cence coccmncccen 8.50 10. 50 
Ne idé cds caccccsecvcnsde 4.37} 5. 45 
Butter, ex creamery..........--....----- .16 204 
Cotton printcloths..................-.--- 08%! Oy, 
en .  cncuncccesenseqnassans 09 06+ 
Petroleum, refined .................-.--- 06 aan 
Fe Treasury receipts ............ 24, 400, 997.00 28, 572, 538. 00 
Gold in ET chcenckiepiiletnlighneiwen dn 148, 582, 565. 00 168, 424, 412. 00 





American citizens in Cuban prisons, 28. 
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Democratic statesmen and orators who insisted during the con- 
sideration of the Dingley law that its adoption would cause en 
increase in prices of articles of common consumption will be in- 
terested in the following table, compiled from n’s Review, a 
generally accepted authority, comparing wholesale prices of 
articles of common use on March 1, 1898, with January 1, 1897: 


a 





| January 1,| March 1, 
i 897. 1898. 


nen ; 
Cents. 
Brown sheetings, standard............... 5. 37 








Cents. 
i oaeie el 4.50 
en i enncednmaneeel 6.65 6.00 
el ie ead alien nsekodataioiiennnid i 4.50 4.25 
Brown drills ............ isahte ie edna icinadiitin eibianiamnieebibdiadiid } 5.37 4.75 
I Oe ea niniel ! 19.50 10.00 
Men's kip boots . won nnn anne nnnernneneeneenseseeeenee| 1.35 1.32) 
EOI SONOS GOI ona os enicen eciwecnieeunds coccesecl .87} . 85 
On pein i .80 .75 
I A oes dipesioaabniaiindl 1.074 1.10 
Oreedmore splita, shoes. ..................--2.s.e.--- 1.00 95 
I a enna 97} . 95 
I I a ell } 1.40 1.10 
Stractural beams (building) ...................-.---- | 1.55 1.15 
SE a ils a, aia thoes Aah miethitahat naeiehis donmaainenin’ | 1.06 5 
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Against a Bond Issue and in Defense of Free Coinage. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES GUNN, 
OF IDAHO. 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provideways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. GUNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Theeventful occurrences of the last few months 
have unexpectedly plunged the country into war. With a una- 
nimity that was never surpassed by any legislative body the Con- 
gress of the United States pronounced for the freedom of the lib- 


erty-loving Cubans and a termination of Spanish rule in the New 


Werld. To mest the exigencies of the situation a fund must be 


provided for the maintenance of our armies and navies. This 


will necessitate the adoption of a new revenue law and such other 
measures as are necessary to meet the demands of war. The 
Committee on Ways and Means have reported a bill for this pur- 
pose. It is a matter of the deepest regret that it will not receive 
the same unanimous support that was given the declaration of 
war. Many of us, however, feel that if we supported the com- 
mittee's bill we would simply abandon the political and financial 
theories we haye maintained for a lifetime. Feeling satisfied that 
the funds for the prosecution of the war can be raised without 
saddling any great burden on our people, we will oppose the pres- 
ent bill, anil give our reasons for so doing, trusting that our fel- 
low-citizens and posterity will commend us for the purity of our 
intentions and the — that prompts us. 

The bill before the House is an artful scheme to force a bond 
issue on the country. The majority seem anxious to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of the nation to force a financial project on 
us that they dare not attempt under other circumstances. Its 
projectors seem to be more eager to secure the bonds than to raise 
revenue under the internal-tax bill they have offered. 

It would be a difficult matter to find a more objectionable meas- 
ure than the revenue bill now before the House. Everything 
possible has been done to tax the producers, the toilers of the land, 
and +o avoid levying any part of the burden on concentrated 
wealth. 

The People’s Party, the political organization of which Ihave the 
honor of being an humble member, atits first national convention, 
held in the city of Omaha, July 4, 1892, declared in favor of an 
income tax. Their object in taking this stand was to make a fair 
distribution of all taxes necessary to support the Government. 
Let capital bear its portion a with labor. I have ever been in 
sympathy with this principle. I believe that it is founded in jus- 
tice. Having advocated its enforcement before the people I 
resent on this floor, I would be false to my own teachings if I 
not insist on its application now. 

The Democratic party also pronounced for the income tax in its 
Chicago platform, and before the adoption of that declaration of 
principles they nad incorporated with the Wilson tariff bill an 
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income-tax bill. It is not necessary for me to say that I heartily 
indorsed this action of the Democrats. My surroundings anq 
the teachings of my own party placed me fully in accord wit) 
the course they pursued at Chicago on this question and are stil] 
pursuing. 

It is true that the Supreme Court decided agen the last income 
tax, but it should also be remembered that the same tribunal on 
former occasions ruled in its favor. That tribunal has changed 
since the last decision wasrendered. Justice Field has retired anj 
his place has been filled. Noman hasaright tosay that he knows 
what the decision will be now or that the old one will stand. A 
tribunal that has reversed itself so often may do so once more. 

Seldom has a ruling of this court given rise to more adverse 
criticism than its last opinion on the income-tax bill. Nor has 
public indignation with the lapse of time. No such out- 
burst of public sanyo has been witnessed since Judge Taney’s 
ruling in the Dred Scott case, when the Republicans characterized 
it as ‘‘a perversion of judicial authority.” 

At this time, when our people are swayed by the most patriotic 
impulses, the bondholder is attending closely to business. Since 
this Administration came into power the first consideration wit) 
the Republicans has been how to increase the bonded debt. We 
have been frequently told that next to an exorbitant and unneces- 
sary tariff the most effective method of increasing the prosperity 
of the masses was to increase their debt by increasing the bond 
obligations of the Government. 

The Government debt is the people’s debt, because the peop!e 
must pay it. 

Some months before the Republicans tardily acknowledged the 
independence of the people of Cuba the Secretary of the Treasury 
submitted to the Commiitee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives a carefully devised plan to increase the 
bonded indebtedness of the nation. Thescheme did not take well. 
It met with a cold reception. Now, however, the bond fiend 
“roma with delight over the prospect of his patriotism bringing 

im a revenue of from 8 to 4 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, in my ju ent such patriotism is of very litt!e 
account, and this House should refuse to issue so much as one 
dollar in bonds. 

We have somewhere between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 in 
pee ow idle in the Treasury now. Let us use it. If this war 
is pushed with vigor, that ought to be more than enough to carry 
us through. 

After all, this should be a one-sided contest. The United States, 
with 75,000,000 of the most a in the world, after 
thirty-odd years of peace, should an old worn-out nation 
like Spain, now exhausted with a three years’ unsuccessful effort 
to subdue the Cuban rebels, in ninety days. Give the Cuban in- 
surgents arms and munitions of war, with a reasonable reenforce- 
ment from our forces, and they will wipe the Spaniards off this 
hemisphere, 

Assuming, therefore, that the war will be pushed with vigor, a 
revenue bill with an income-tax feature attached to it, to which 
can be added the surplus gold and silver bullion in the Treasury, 
ought to be sufficient to meet the wants of the Government for the 
present. If after a time we need more money we can do as Lin- 
coln did—issue legal-tender Treasury notes. 

The highest ideal of patriotism is that which will a the 
Government at this time in a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and at the same time seek to make the burden as light on our peo- 
ple as possible. 

Do not put on the farmer whose toil never ceases, the mechanic 
in our numerous hives of industry scattered all overthe land, or 
the miner who labors to bring forth the hidden wealth of the na- 
tion an unnecessary load of taxation. These are the men who 
will fight your battles, and they should be the objects of your first 
care and attention. - 


Mr. Chairman, on these issues it is for a person to set ~ 
forth his position and the motives that impel him to pursue a cer- 
tain course. Having done that, it may not be necessary at this 
time to enter more fully intoa discussion of these important issues. 
As the Government needs money and is taking measures to raise 
it, perhaps this would be a occasion to call attention to 
the fact that some time ago we cut off one-half of our money su)- 
ply when we ped the coinage of silver. Without making anv 
apology to the House or the country, we can with iety take 
up the silver question, for if it ever was a vital question it is now. 

THE SILVER QUESTION. 

There is but one live, active, political issue dividing the Ameri- 
can le to-day; that is the financial question as embraced in the 
inoue aheaie or double standard; Government control of the 
volume of money or bank control. On these issues the lines aro 
ae, drawn, while party divisions are clear and well defined. 
On the one hand, we have the ee ee” 
a champion of the standard, bond issue, and monopoly 
of money. On the hand, the double-standard men and those 
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who favor the Government control of the volume of money and 
ore 

n¢ jnfortumately this element is divided into three sections or par- 
ties Democrats, ~— and Silver Republicans. It matters 
not by what name they may oo eno eae eons on 
the financial question, thesame theories. action now 
may be fra with mighty consequences for the future. Popu- 
lists, Democrats. Silver Republicans, are you ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this trying emergency? If you are, your 
place in the future is assured. In the war in which we have re- 
cently embarked the Administration calls for the support of all 
our fellow-citizens. It will be given, and while there are differ- 
ences as to detail and as to the most effective method of support- 
ing the Government, the people of the whole nation will support 
the President asoneman. It follows, therefore, that there are no 
party lines drawn on the question of war or no war. ae 

The tariff for many years has been a shuttlecock in politics. 
To-day it makes no difference what might be in power, they 
would be forced to enact a tariff bill in order to raise revenue to 
support the Government. There might be a difference as to the 
commodities to be taxed, but there would be no difference of _ 
ion as to the general ition that the tax must belevied. Th 
tariff question, then, reached that point where its discussion is 
confined to a question of detail, while the general principle is con- 
ceded by all. This brings us back to the statement first submit- 
ted—our one great issue is the financial question. On this parties 
divide, 

The Government wants money. Its demands are urgent and 
pressing. Every good citizen will say that they ought to be met; 
that itis a patriotic duty to assist the nation im this emergency. 
This subject is therefore approached not because this is the proper 
time to do so, but because it is necessary to do so. 

Certainly we will all agree that the burden imposed by the war 
should be made as light as possible. Let us look at the situation. 
From the ranks of the great industrial masses will come the brave 
men who will fight our battles. Amidst the roar, the smoke, the 
carnage and slaughter of battle they will carry our banners to 
victory. They will uncomplainingly endure the toil on the march, 
and the many hardships war imposes, and when the battle is 
fought and the victory won they are the men who will pay the 
debt. 1t follows that it is our duty to make this load as light as 

ssible, 

oo defining my own position let me say that I am op toa 
bond issue; that I favor an immediate return to the bimetallic 
standard; that I would encourage and stimulate the production 
of the precious metals by granting each equal privileges at the 
mint. The law that enables the gold miner to take his metal to 
the United States mint in unlimited quantities and have it coined 
free of charge by the Government should be extended to the silver 
miner. Treatthem bothalike. Theyare both Americans. They 
are both extracting from the earth an American metal, and Amer- 
ican money metal,if you please. From our own mountain ranges, 
put there by an all-wise vidence for our benefit in just such 
emergencies as this. Let us useit. This should be done at once, 
after which a Government issue of paper, such as Abraham Lin- 
coln resorted to, should be made use of—a full legal tender, ex- 
cept where Government obligations call for coin, and there gold 
or silver should be paid at the convenience of the Government. 

oa will = do to be — the silver — — ae to 

e people during the last campaign e decision was adverse 
to the whitemetal. This is not accepted as the final decision by 
the advocates of the double standard. The Republican party went 
into its first national campaign on an antislavery issue, with J.C. 
Frémont as its standard bearer. He was badly defeated, and the 
antislavery cause met with an overwhelming reverse. Did the 
Republicans accept this as final? Did they quit? Did they drop 
the slavery issue? No; but declaring that the nation could not 
exist “‘half slave and half free,” they began preparations for 
another campaign. 

In the end the pees ree and the cause that has made such 
signal uring the nineteenth century, the cause of man, 
tha tight seam, te the ond Coleen . bo, too, with the silver 

they were 

cause and 
i i prosperous under the sin- 
gle = standard, they, like the Republicans in the early and bet- 
ter days of that party, continue to hold their forces in line to 
battle for the rights of man against financial slavery; slavery in 
another form, in which the bondholder is the master and the 
man the abject servitor. 

This war will do good in more than one direction. It will drive 
Spain out of the Western Hemisphere, free Cuba, and once more 
call attention to the financial question, force the opening of this 
issue, and demonstrate to the satisfaction of the nation the fact 
that the donble-standard men are now and ever have been the ad- 
vocates of the correet financial theory. 
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5 AN AMERICAN FINANCIAL SYSTEN. 

I have ever been an advocate of an American financial system. 
Why not? When we established our Government we abandoned 
the European governmental system. 

It is a common expression among the single-standard advocates 
that we must follow the financial methods that the experience of 
all civilized nations have proven to be the best. By this is meant 
European nations. When we look at the conditions in Europe, 
what do we see there that claims our admiration? In time of 
ies peace huge standing armies eating up the substance of 

people; a moneyed class that owns the earth, controls the cir- 
culating medium, and swarms of human beings living at the low- 
est round of poverty and destitution. It has been thus on that 
continent as far back as the memory or the annals of man reach. 
The money controlled by the few, the masses with a monopoly on 
nothing but poverty. Tome it isa source of surprise that any 
American would advocate the adoption of a system that has pro- 
duced such disastrous results. 

The men who laid the foundation of our governmental system 
were not idle dreamers or vain theorists; they were energetic, 
practical men who were not afraid to try new theories in govern- 
ment. They made every man equal before the law, placing like 
opportunities before all. Every nation in Europe declared that 
the experiment was dangerous and impracticable and would end 
in disaster. 

They adopted a constitutional government based on the free 
and untrammeled will of the majority; divided governmental 
functions between three coordinate branches—the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial—with the powers of each defined and limited 
by a written constitution. Outside of the United States it might 
be said that all nations raised their voice with one accord against 
this innovation in the construction of a government. It was said 
te be contrary to the experience of all mankind. In every govern- 
ment that then existed the executive was the overshadowing power 
and the other departments were all subject to it. 

We decreed manhood suffrage, free speech, and freedom of con- 
science—all innovations on the established order of things and all 
against the experience of the human family. 

After more than a century we have demonstrated the wisdom 
of our fathers, and Europe, perhaps unconuciously, pays tribute to 
taeir worth, for all nations on that continent, with the exception of 
Russia and Turkey, have remodeled their governments more or 
less closely on the lines their fathers rejected one hundred years 
ago. It is dangerous to say that we must adopt a financial system 
because other nations have always had such a system. Had this 
argument prevailed in the days of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Ben Franklin we would not have had a written constitution to- 
day, nor would we have had free speech, free press, freedom of 
conscience, nor any of the other blessings handed down to us by 
a wise, patriotic, and noble ancestry. Therefore, when the argu- 
ment is used in a discussion of the financial issues that we must 
adopt European methods, no attention should be paid to it, for it 
is contrary to the history, traditions, and experience of our Gov- 
ernment. 

We adopted European financial methods, it is true, and are en- 
deavoring to perpetuate them, and it is drawing us down to 
European conditions. The system that produces abject poverty 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean will produce a like state 
of affairs on this side of the ocean. It should be a patriotic study 
with every citizen how to substitute improved American methods 
for the enervating, poverty-breeding system in vogue in the Old 
World. 

THE GIANT STRIDES OF CIVILIZATION. 

At no period of the world’s history has the domain of civiliza- 
tion been so rapidly extended as at the present. Avenues of trade 
and commerce have been pushed in to the heart of the great 
Asiatic continent. Nations that have closed their doors and kept 
them closed from time immemorial have been compelled to throw 
them open and admit trade and commerce from the balance of 
the world. 

All of the vast continent of Africa is in process of rapid appro- 

iation ov European countries. France, England, Germany, 

pain, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium have taken possession of 
a tracts of territory, planted colonies, and laid the foundation 
of futureempires. England claims in South Africa alone a tract 
of country as large as the United States. It has now a consider- 
able population, is settling up rapidly, and in time will support 

100,000,000 Pp 

The islands of the South Pacific Ocean are parceled out among 
nations ambitious of extending their domain. These, too, are being 
electrified by the magic touch of modern civilization. 

+ Australian continent is swiftly and surely advancing 
on the lines that lead up to a grand and mighty nation. 
* The work of reclaiming North America from savage thralldom 
and of overcoming the obstacles of nature and planting man’s 
handicraft on the desert, on the summits of mighty mountain 
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ranges, and of making homes for humanity goes on with rapidity 
unexampled since the birth of creation. 

South America is also advancing on the samelines. What does 
this mean? It ineans that civilized man wants the earth and is 
going to have it. 

This magnificent work can not be carried out without money. 
Money is the chief essential and accompaniment of civilization, 
It is one of the broad distinguishing marks between civilized man 
and barbarous man. It is to civilization what steam is to the en- 
gine. Withoutsteam the locomotive would die. Withoutmoney 
civilization, if it would not die, would become a plant of very 
stunted growth. Money is the electric current, civilized man is 
the dynamo, the routes of trade, travel, and intercourse are the 
lines on which it flows. 

Measure the extent of country and count the people who are 
using money to-day; then measure the extent of country and 
count the people who used it one hundred years ago, and you will 
find that the production is not keeping pace with the demand. 

The population of the earth is placed by statisticians at 1,489,- 
000,000. Since Asia and Africa submitted to the dominion of 
civilized man, it is safe to estimate the number of people using 
metallic money at 1,000,000,000. The rapidity with which the 
human family is increasing seldom occurs to any of us. At the 
time of the Emperor A the population of the earth was 
estimated at 54,000,000, and at the opening of the fifteenth century 
the population of Europe was placed at 50,000,000. After a lapse 
of four centuries its population is 380,000,000. This gives an idea 
of the rapid increase of man. Under the civilizing infiuence now 
exercised all over the globe population will increase with acceler- 
ated rapidity. 

When the English invaded India its inhabitants were estimated 
at 50,000,000; to-day they are 250,000,000. As man increases and 
the use for money increases its volume should be increased. In- 
stead of complying with this law, we have legislated in the direc- 
tion of a decrease, 


STOCK OF GOLD INADEQUATE FOR CURRENCY PURPOSES. 


The money of final redemption is gold. It is the sole standard 
by which values are measured. Of this metal the human family 
has at its disposal in the shape of coin $4,000,000,000, or about 
to each inhabitant of the earth using money. . This scant supply 
accounts for the poverty and distress which encumbers the earth; 
this is why we have periodical famines. The earth always pro- 
duces enough for man, and with our rapid means of travel all 
parts of the globe can be easily and speedily reached. 

The closing of the mints in British India was followed by a 
famine the most terrible of modern times. Notless than 8,000,000 
of human beings perished. It is true that a drought afflicted a 
large area of the country. As a consequence there was a short 
crop in some localities and a total failure in others; yet there were 
large sections of the country that produced food enough for all. 

Julian Hawthorne, an American writer, was sent by the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine to write up the Indian famine for that pub- 
lication. In one of his communications he made the following 
statement (Cosmopolitan Magazine for August, 1897): 

As to sending grain, as I see has already been done, it can only result in 
harm tothe starving persons, for there is at this moment grain enough in 
India to feed everybody there. This grain is held by native dealers and is 
sold at the highest possible price. Now, if we import grain and sell it at a 
low figure or give it away, the course of trade is distur , the dealers with- 
draw altogether from the market, and the condition is far worse than ever. 
e% Unless you are willing to take upon your shoulders the whole bur- 
den of supplying 300,000,000 people with grain, you are only doing harm by 
sending any grain at all. 

Mr. Hawthorne in the foregoing says there is plenty of grain in 
India to feed the starving millions, and advises against sending 
any grain to that country. In the next quotation he tells how to 
arrest the famine, 


Send money, and it will enable those who need grain to buy it. The dealer 
wil! be enriched, no doubt, but the people will be saved. * * * Let each of 
us remember that $1, properly applied, will keep a human being alive in 
India a month. 

The pitiful sum of $1 was all that was needed to carry a starv- 
ing wretch over a month, but the poor native did not have the 
dollar. Thus you see the fact is established that the famine was 
not caused by want of grain, but by want of money. At the time 
that starvation was running riot in India the British Government 
closed the mints, added to the dearth of money, and thus accel- 
erated the work of starvation. 

We have about exhausted the fertile resources of the English 
language in the denunciation of General Weyler, but he stands 
as a white-robed angel alongside of those who created the money 
famine in British India. 

We were all witnesses of strange scenes in the United States 
but a fewyears ago. In 1898, when we repealed the Sherman la 
and so many of the silver mines closed down, millions of labor- 
ers were thrown out of employment. Whole communities were 
abandoned; families were forced to separate, while the husband, 
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with a roll of blankets on his back, penniless and heartbroken, 
started out in the world to seek employment and to endeavor once 
more to build up a home where he could gather his family around 
him. Too often they sought Fane cee pe in the ranks of the 
“ commonweal army,” and in bands and small groups of ragged, 
dirty, and half-starved men begged their way from door to door. 

These horrible sights were witnessed in the United States at q 
time when our harvests were so abundant that political theorists 
found fault with the farmers because they had caused an overpro- 
duction. Agricultural products were so a they brought 
the farmer no adequate return for his labor. To say that his bins 
were bursting was no figure of speech, it was an actual fact. At 
this time, strange to say, the land swarmed with men half clad 
and hungry. This is the condition we came to under the opera- 
tions of the gold standard—hungry and ill-fed men in the midst 
of abundance. Like the ote wretch in India, a dollar would 
keep him a long time, but he did not have the dollar. Under the 
gold standard they were scarce. A dearth of money worked just 
the same in the United States as it did in India. 

The Director of the United States Mint puts the total stock of 
coined gold at $4,359,600,000. As already stated, this is approxi- 
mately $4 per capita. This is not, however, the amount in cir- 
culation. An examination of the records shows that more than 
one-half of the world’s gold supply is hoarded in banking institu- 
tions or in the United States Treasury. Attention is directed to 
the subjoined table: 


Visible stock of gold hoarded in the United States Treasury and principal 
banking houses at the end of June 30, 1897. 


(Compiled by Ottmar Haupt, of Paris.] 








Name of bank. Gold. Name of bank. Gold. 
Bank of England........| $182,600,000 || Bank of Portugal .....-. $5, 400, 000 
Other English banks....| 40,000,000 || Bank of Sweden -....... 6, 600, 000 
Banks of Scotland ....... 26, 000,000 || Bank of Norway... $, 000, 000 

of Ireland........ 13, 000,000 || Bank of Denmark -..... 18, 800, 000 
Bank of France.........-. 408,000,000 || Bulgarian Nationa 
German Imperial Bank.| 148, 400,000 SEE ib cn Seen ain 1, 000, 000 
German banks of issue..| 24,600,000 || Servian National Bank. 1, 400, 000 
German war fund....... 30,000,000 |} Bank of Finland......... 4, 200, 000 
Austro-Hungarian Bank} 151,800,000 || Swedish banks of issue. 2, 200, 000 
Austro-Hungarian Swiss banks of issue _--- 17, 800, 000 
STORSUET «600. cc wnccsace $1,000,000 || Russian Bank of the 
Bank of Italy ............ 60, 200, 000 DRRBG 69a s Sih van ota 74, 200, 000 
Bank of Naples.......... 21,200,000 ||} Russian treasury .-....- 108, 200, 000 
Bank of Sicily........... 7,000,000 || Associated banks of 
Italian treasury -........-. 17, 400, 000 New York ............: 94, 000, 000 
Belgian National Bank..| 17,600,000 || United States national = 
Greek National Bank... 400, 000 SE REARS 85, 200, 000 
Roumanian National United States Treasury 196, 600, 000 
catalase iiaiadiial 11, 800,000 || Australian banks.......) 100,000,000 
Bank of Spain..........-. 44, 600, 000 aR 43, 200, 000 
Bank of Holland.........| 13,200,000 _ 
Bank of Algeria......... 4, 400, 000 SEINE nitncridiena cond 2, 460, 000, 000 


Take from the total stoc e amount tied up in the banks, and 
we have in circulation $1,899,600,000. This gives us a per capita 
of $1.89. Even this is not circulating among the le as money 
ordinarily circulates. Much of it is cornered and held by specu- 
lators. In the United States, gold circulates on the Pacific Coast 
or in the States on the great continental divide, but among the 
dense populations in the interior basin or on the Atlantic Slope 
the great mass of the people never see a = coin and under exist- 
ing conditions never will. Here in this House of Representatives, 
with its 356 members, it is not likely that outside of the extremo 
Western members a dozen can show a gold coin. How 
absurd to say that this metal shall be the sole measure of value. 
Since the discovery of America estimates and statistics put the 
amount of gold extracted from the earth at $9,144,666,650. Add 
to that the accumulations of the ancients, which represent many 
billions more. 

That the ancients controlled vast sums of gold there can be no 
doubt. 

We learn from the Bible that King David collected gold, silver, 
and other material with which to build the boo that was after- 
wards erected by his son Solomon. The gold weighed 100,000 
talents. There is much dispute among antiquarians as to the 
value of a talent. No one can figure the amount of David's gold 
at less than $200,000,000, and some place it at over $1,000,000,000. 

Josephus, in his historical works, us that when Herod, who 
was ruler of Syria under the Romans at the time of Christ, 

ueathed at his death to his relatives and to Cesar and his 
wi ose drachmas of coined money—a sum not less than 
$3,000,000. 

Many other historical incidents could be cited to show the enor- 
mous hoards of gold possessed by the ancients, but the two to 
which I have called attention will be sufficient to show that they 

d immense sums of gold. 


The following table shows the gold production of the world 
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ral Of all this gold and the vast accumulations of the ancients, all 
that is left and in circulation now among the inhabitants of the 
globe is the pitiful sum of $1.89 per capita. 

“a With a war on our hands and a war tax to be levied on the peo- 
ple and a bond issue threatened which will place a burden on 
generations yet unborn, is it not the height of wisdom to cease 

- the contraction of our currency, abandon the single gold stand- 

00 ard, and return to the monetary system which prevailed for so 

00 many years in the Republic, the free and unlimited coinage of both 

: metals at the old established ratio of 16 to 1? 

Within our own domain, in the eternal mountaing that line the 

0 western half of the continent, are the treasure vaults of nature, 

. the storehouse of the Creator. There we have deposited for our 

0 benefit the wealth which we need in this work of redeeming con- 

0 tinents and improving man. Instead of utilizing it, we have 

. spurned it. We have closed down the mine, let the mili become a 

) ruin, depopulated whole communities, and brought distress and 
suffering on millions of people who were supported either directly 

0 or indirectly by the silver-mining industry. 

D SURFACE DEPOSITS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS WILL BE EXHAUSTED IN A 

) FEW YEARS. 

: This fact must be admitted by all familiar with precious-metal 

mining, that in a very few years surface deposits of gold will be 

exhausted. Then through natural causes the output will fall off. 
With modern appliances the ground is broken and removed with 
a rapidity not dreamed of by the ancients and which we hardly 
fully appreciate ourselves. 
hen rock was broken by slaking lime in the cavities, or by 
heating it and then throwing water on it, or by the use of the 
feather and wedge, the work was slow, toilsome, and laborious. 

When black powder was introduced the work of the miner was 
materially accelerated, but after the introduction of giant pow- 
der one man could do the work of two who used black powder, 
while over the old systems the advantage is so great that com- 
parison is unnecessary. 

Improved panes machinery and improved hoists have so ex- 
pedited and facilitated the handling of water and rock that what 
was a serious and slow problem to the old-time miner is now 
accomplished both easily and expeditiously. This is why our 
surface deposits will cease to produce sooner than most people 

? imagine, 

The time has come in the United States when we need no longer 
look for the discovery of new and extensive fields of the precious 
metals. It is but a few short years ago when, if a new Territory 
was laid out and _ or silver was found, the possibilities were 
only limited by the exterior boundary lines of the proposed Com- 
monwealth. Now there is no part of the national domain that 
has not been traversed by the prospector. Every mountain ran 
has been examined, every guich has been tested. Discoveries will 
continue to be made, but they will be limited in extent, confined 
to isolated localities. There are no more Colorados, Californias, 
Utahs, Montanas, or Idahos to discover. 

The search for the precious metals has about determined the 

b supply. Our latest discoveries are in South Africa or the Klon- 


dike. In the Klondike man has reached the limit. Away up in 
the ever-frozen north a small basin has been found, rich in placer 
gold, which will be exhausted in a few years. Our experience 
teaches us that these rich basins are found at widely separated 
intervals, It is true that when the rush is made for it, it is with 
the expectation that many others will be found in the immediate 
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vicinity, but such never 


roves to be the case. Alaska covers a 


ae area of country. Within its confines other rich localities may 


ound. Afterthattherewillbenomore. The frozen ocean puts 


a halt on man’s farther progress to the north. 


of the world’s money metals. 


We must therefore look to deep mining for a continuous supply 
All minerals and mineral substances 


are formed near the surface of the earth (comparatively speaking) 


by laws that are not fully understood by man. 


We know that in- 


fusorial earth, chalks, and certain limestones are the product of 
animal life; that coal is vegetable growth preserved in nature’s 


laboratory by the chemistry of nature. 


The precious metals are 


also formed by the action of the elements operating on certain 
substances near the surface of the earth. 


Many whose knowledge of mining is obtained from operations 


conducted to extract iron or coal from the earth have very crude 
and totally misleading ideas of the labor, skill, judgment, and 


ability necessary to make a successful silver or gold miner. 

In the year 1887 Mr. Cleveland, who was then President, ap- 
pointed Edward Atkinson a commissioner from the United States 
to visit Europe and report on bimetallism. This gentleman has 
said and written more foolish things on the silver question than 
any man living. Here follows an extract from his statements be- 
fore a European monetary commission: 






Q. 26. Is not the yield of ali mines of importance a matter of public infor- 
mation through the statements and reports of their superintendents or other 
officials; and: is it not a fact that the increased production during the past 





ed Virginia and California 


the evidence as to the 
what I saw in the Centen- 


years has come almost entirely from the consolidat 
mines of Nevada? 

A. I am not aware of that fact. Ishould question 
total production of silver, partly on the ground of 
nial Exhibition from Mexico. 

Q. 27. What did you see at that exhibition that led you to question the cor- 
rectness of silver-mining statistics? 

A. A very curious mass of silver, thick in the center and thin at the edge, 
asif it had been cast inan earthen pan. It was afterwards explained to me 
how it was obtained; that there were cliffs containing veins of metal against 
which piles of combustible materials were placed and set on fire, and the pro- 
duction was collected in what might be called an earthen pan, and this was 
alleged to be a rough production by this process. I at once inferred, in rela- 
tion to silver production, that statistics might be fallacious. 


This extract from Mr. Atkinson's statement is given to show 
what injury ridiculous ignorance, combined with malicious spleen, 
could inflict on the silver miner, and to show furthermore that 
men well informed on other subjects arein need of information on 
this great question. 

How ridiculous when we consider that this foolish assertion 
came from a gentleman who pretends to be a teacher on the finan- 
cial question. An ordinary fire built against the mineral outcrop 
on a mountain side, according to his statement, would melt the 
rocks and cause the refined silver to flow out into an earthen pan. 

Those who are familiar with the mining of coal and iron and 
other useful minerals and mineral substances must not imagine 
that they can claim knowledge of mining the precious metals from 
their experience in that branch of the pursuit to which they are 
accustomed. Coal and iron are found in the most favored locali- 
ties, easy of access and easy to work. Then they lie in large de- 
posits and continue unbroken for great distances. Not so with 

old or silver. They are generally found in the highest and most 
jnaccessible mountain ranges, where too often the miner has the 
deep snows of an Alpine winter to contend with and at all ti 
the earth's adamantine rock. 

Precious metal ore bodies are generally found in chutes or 
chimneys. In following them down the miner is certain to en- 
counter a pinch in the ledge or a fault or a break, or the ledge 
may have slipped out of place or it may be cut off by the inter- 
section of a dike of country rock, or he may encounter an under- 
ground water channel. If he escapes all of these catastrophes, he 
is one miner in a hundred thousand. When these difficulties oc- 
cur near the surface it is n- so hard to overcome them, but with 
all our modern appliances aiter you go below 1,000 feet in depth 
the expense attending your operations increases with alarming 
rapidity. How many mines are there that suspend operations 
between the 500 and 1,000 foot levels? A great majority. The 
few that carry pay below 1,000 feet and are compelled to suspend 
operations is standing irrefutable proof of the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The ore bodies are not necessarily exhausted; they may continue 
to go down; but with all our modern appliances, in many in- 
stances we are not willing to bear the expense and assume the risk 
of further explorations in barren ground. 

These mines will be worked after this generation has passed 
away from earth, but it will be by vast aggregations of capital, on 
a slower and more conservative scale, and the output will be less 
than itis now. The Comstock mines in Nevada ceased to be re- 
munerative below the 2,000-foot level, although they were opened 
to a depth of 3,000 feet. The vast bodies of water and the great 
heat encountered forced a cessation of operations. 

Besides all this, no ore of any consequence was found. Now 
that the ground is open, in time it may cool off, and the next gen- 
eration may continue the exploration abandoned by this one and 
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ore may be found. All work up to the present has failed to find 

old or silver in paying quantities in the Comstock lode below a 
depth of 2,000 feet. There are very few precious-metal mines any- 
where on earth paying expenses below a depth of 2,000 feet. The 
Germans are working a few mines 3,000 feet and over in depth, 
but they are subsidized by the Government. 

This general rule can be laid down that mines are never as re- 
munerative below 1,000 feet in depth as they are above that level. 
It is said that all general rules have exceptions. So has this one, 
but they are very few. 

Thus it will be seen that between the rapid exhaustion of the 
surface deposits and the difficulties attending deep mining there 
is no fear of an overproduction of the precious metals. On the 
contrary, we are liable to be badly in need of them beforeany one 
of us has too much gold or silver. 

If the hypothesis laid down here is correct, how criminal has 
been the polioy that has driven the American silver miner toa 
foreign market where he was compelled to part with his treasure 
at a reduced price. There is a day coming, and it is not far dis- 
tant, when the nation will have a hundred millions of people—at 
our present rate of increase, in twenty-five years. In twenty-five 
years surface deposits will be scarce; in fifty years they will cease 
to exist; that is, they will be worked out. Then gold will not 
be as abundant asitisnow. I take this view of the subject from 
my familiarity with mining, having grown up from boyhood in 
mining communities; since the close of the war, having been a 
resident of the mining States and Territories reaching from the 
main crest of the Rocky Mountains to thé Pacific Ocean. 

Mining is not like many other pursuits. This applies particu- 
larly to precious-metal mines, and more forcibly to gold than to 
any other metal. A farmer who sows his grain this spring knows 
that he can sow another crop on the same ground and reap another 
harvest next year. and the year following, and so on indefinitely, 
so long as he applies the proper fertilizers to the soil. A railroad 
train runs from a depot in this city to Baltimore at a certain hour 
to-day; if there is no change in the schedule they will run another 
one to-morrow at the same hour, the next day, and so on con- 
tinuously. With mining it is different. A shaft is sunk on a 
ledge, say to a depth of 100 feet, and drifts run on that level to 
the extremes of the ore body. 

Then, to use a mining phrase, the ore is aroget out; or, in other 
words, the ledge is worked to the surface. That piece of ground 
can never be worked any more. It is exhausted. It is not like 
the farmer who sows year after year, nor like the railroad train 
that runs hour after hour continuously. The miner's work on 
that piece of ground mane forever. The precious metal that has 
been taken ont of it is all that ever will be taken out. It is true 
another level can be sunk, and then another one, provided the 
mine holds out; but, as I have explained, there is a limit to the 
depths of ore bodies. 

The mines that supplied the ancients with gold have been so 
completely exhausted that their location is not now known, while 
the mines of the baser metals, such as tin and lead, are still being 
worked, 

Quotations could be made from the writings of a number of sci- 
entific men who entertain similar views. Perhaps one quotation 
will be sufficient. 

Prof. N, S. Shaler, of the United States Geological Survey (see 
Bimetallism in Europe, page 37), says: 


First, as regards the distribution of gold, we have to note that, although 
this metal is one which, owing to its indestructibility, is very widely dissemi- 
nated in the deposits of all ages, the fields where it is sufficiently abundant to 
afford profitable mines are relatively inconsiderable in area, 

Although gold-bearing veins have been found in relatively modern strata, 
they are in the main limited to the highly crystalline rocks lying below the 
Devonian horizon. By far the greater part of such deposits occur in of 
Cambrian or Archwan age. Considering only those portions of the earth's 
surface which have been carefully searched for mineral deposits, we find the 
area which contains lode gold in sufficient quantities to ey search to 
amount tosomewhere between one-twentieth and one-fortie the whole 
field of dry lamti. 

The effect of the twofold mode of occurrence of gold upon the production 
of the metal is extremely important. That which is contained in ledes has 
to be slowly won, for the reason that access to such deposits must be had 
along the exposed edge of the lode by the ordinary mining processes. The 
deposits contained in detrital gravels, provided these be of recent origin, as 
are most of the detrital gold deposits now worked, are much easier of access 
than in the case of lodes. Access to them may be had at an indefinite number 
of points, and the superficial material which has to be removed is generally 
sinal) in quantit Y. e result is that a newly discovered gold field commonly 
yields its alluvial store of metal with exceeding rapidity, as in the well-known 
instance of the California gold washings. After the stream deposits have 
been exhausted, may come the slower and more costly production from the 
lodes which by their decay supplied the washings. In certain cases, w 
circumstances favored the thick accumulation of vel deposits, we may 
have for aconsiderable time the washing process, continued by the well-known 
hydraulic method; but so far the area in which such operations can be 
on with profit appears to be very limited. 

Aithough those quart: veins which bear gold are often very continuous, 
the area containing profitable amounts of the metal is commonly limited to 

rticnlar parts of the vein, occurring in the form of chutes or chimneys. 

general, it may be said that the distribution of the precious metal is such 
as to make the productior. extremely inconstant. 

Tho result of the above-noted division in the distribution of gold is to pee 
the seats of its production more variable and temporary than that of any 













other metal which has a an t in our int j 
Well shown by to fact that although tho mings which furnished ar. iron 
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seat of considera : 
duction. In fact, I can not recall an instance in which a gold-bearing he 
extensively wrought during the last century is now an important source of 
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Population using money is increasing with a rapidity never be. 
fore equaled. At our present rate of increase in twenty-five 
years the United States will have a —— of 100,000,000. 

Take gold atits present output, .000,000 yearly, deduct from 
that amount what is used in the arts, say $50,000,000, and then 
give the remainder to the people of the United States—all of it— 
not giving a dollar to any other nation on earth, and continue this 
for twenty-five years, or until our population is 100,000,000, and 
then we would only have about $35 capita. Hardly enough 
to pay our debts. How unwise to eas a measure of values a 
metal of which no nation ever had enough to meet their daily 
wants, even in times of ,and which deserts all nations in time 
of war and compels them to fly to other forms of momey with 
which to support armies and navies and meet the heavy expense 
entailed by warlike operations. 

This is a fitting time for us to abandon a financial system that 
has brought to us a long train of disasters and is based on a metal 
which investigations of all practical men demonstrate can not be 
produced in sufficient quantities to supply our wants, and in the 
near future will be practically exhausted. 


THE RELATIVE COST OF THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The single-standard people at times secure the returns of some 
silver-mining company working a property under unusually fa- 
vorable circumstances. The company may be operating in sur- 
face ground, or their ore may be easily worked, or it may lie in 
large deposits. Immediately they construct an argument based on 
the false supposition that all silver mines areoqually rich, equally 

roductive, and equally remunerative; that through a small ont- 
les of capital immense returns await the silyer-mine owner. 
and that there is no equilibrium between the money invested and 
the profit secured; that the actual cost of the production of silver 
is but a few cents an ounce. 

To many silver miners who have spent long, weary years in a 
vain endeavor to wring a few dollars out of their prospects the 
argument sounds like ridicule. It may not be ridicule. It is 
worse. Itis dishonest. The very men who make useof it would 
not touch a silver mine. They are the last men in the United 
States who would invest a dollar in the development of one. 

The latest effort of this kind was an attempt at an argument 
by Edward Atkinson, already referred to as an authority on sme!t- 
ing silver ore. In fact, he seems to know aslittle about the sme!t- 
ing of silver ore as he does about the cost of peamrens S. Mr. 
Atkinson issued a phlet which was circulated by the Sound 
Money League. sent meacopy of this unsound publication. 
The title of the pamphlet is Cost of Producing Silver. On the 
Sret page he sets forth the purpose of the publication in these 
words; 


Iam now pre to prove from the published accounts rendered to the 
stockholders of the Broken Hill crepes Compend, of New South Wales, 
represented in London, that the cost of placing fine silver upon the London 
market for aes AS - from May 31, a to May tye Senerve, Sepmpated 
en Be product—namely, silver—has been less Pian 2s cents, or 12; 
pence, per ounce. 

Take the title of the pamphlet and this ee statement, 
and one would sappae the was going to prove 
oe he et Fant the world mei ve ng ment ounce. 

© crea’ pression was the objec pam f 

The cost of the uction of either gold or silver never had 
anything to do with their value. If the two metals were 
rated by the cost of uction, then silver would be the more 
valuable... Hundreds of millions of the gold output of the Pacific 
Coast was produced with no capital beyond what was sufficient 
to purchase bacon and beans for a few days, a om a shovel, and 
asiuice box. The larger part of our gold was ound in the gravel 
banks lining the beds of our mountain torrents or indicating the 
course of prehistoric rivers. ; 

After the alluvial ts the next most abundant supply was 
found in the ledges of gold. All that was required for its ex- 
traction was a mill to crush the quartz to uired fine- 
ness and copone: p coated with ver on which the gold 
was caught. ver is never found in alluvial deposits and is 





never free in the sense that gold is free. It isalways associated 


with other ores; is never caughton battery plates, but, under 
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the most favorable circumstances, after being crushed must be 


with quicksilver for hours in pans and settlers. 
ooait is only at rare intervals that itcan be worked thus cheaply 
and é@ ¥- : 2 

Most generally after being mined itis crushed and concentrated; 
that is, oe ree and waste material separated from the ore; 
then smelted; then refined or separated from the comeing 
metals. Thus it will be seen that the process of obtaining silver 
is both tedious and expensive, requiring great skill in its manipu- 
lation and a greater expenditure of capital. Therefore, if it was 
true that the production of silver cost but a few cents an ounce, 
it would be no ent against its use as money. The very men 
who make use of it are those who insist on no money but gold, 
regardless of what it costs to produce it. 

In my long residence on the Pacific coast I have had some ex- 
perience in gold mining. I produced gold which cost me 
not more than a dollar per ounce, and 1 have seen it produced for 
much less. How foolish it would be for anyone to construct an 
argument from these facts against the use of gold as money, or 
that all gold was mined at an outlay of $1 per ounce. Yet this is 
the dishonest maps poms by the ~. poe nee 
men resort to such expedien m hard up for argumen 

To return to Mr. Tixtnsom en he was a commissioner to 
Europe he addressed Section F of the British Association of Science 
on the subject of bimetallism. In the course of his remarks he 
said: 


In my own country the case is oguravated by the fact that we possess a 
considerable number of important deposits of ore, from which we an- 
nually produce a quantity of bullion which may bear a ratio to our total 
annual product of a little less than one-half of 1 per cent, which product has 
coat us, in the opinion of most competent observers, if be given to the 
time and labor which have been devoted to unprofita mines and to the 
waste in fraudulent enterprises, at least $2 in gold value for every $1 of silver 
bullion produced. 


From this we see that in 1887 he assured the British scientists 
that the mining of silver in the United States cost $2 per ounce, 
and now he assures the whole world that it costs only 25 cents. 
To a disinterested observer it looks as though the gentleman was 
wrong in 1887 or that he is wrong in 1898. It would be a very 
difficult matter to determine the cost of the production of gold or 
silver, but tolerably close estimates can be made. 

With this object in view, I wrote to a prominent mining man, 
H. K. Thurber, a resident of Hailey, Idaho, a silver mining 
locality. Mr. Thurber is familiar with both gold and silver min- 
ing. The correspondence on this subject is a eet together 
with the valuable statistics the gentleman has furnished, in con- 
nection with Hon. W. H. Watt, to whom I am equally under ob- 
ligations: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1893. 

Dear Srr: There is a great deal of discussion in the East over the cost of 
the production of silver. the financial question comes up for considera- 
tion, as it bably will, it would be advisable to have some figures collected 
showing actual cost from a miner's standpoint. A pamphlet recently 
= out by Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, attempts to prove that it costs but 

cents an ounce to produce silver. This document is being circulated very 
extensively. He es statistics from two mines and vors to make 
them apply to silver mines in all countries. I know that the miners have 
heretofore peed statements setting the cost of silver production at a 
rauch higher figure—I believe $1.50 and #2 an ounce. no one that I know 
of has endeavored to collect s whereby the cost of production could 
be definitely stated. Of course I know that in many instances it has cost far 
more than & an ounce to produce silver, but if 1 was asked what the actual 
cost is, I would be compelled to guess at the amount. My idea is to deter- 
mine the cost in this way: Take a district like Hailey. A great many of the 
miners who originally explored that district are ors nearly ali the 
mine owners can be reached, and with a little work a tolerably accurate 
statement can be made. 

ly, yours, JAMES GUNN, M. C. 
Mr. H. K. Taurper, Hailey, Idaho. 


Hatey, IDAno, January 25, 1998. 


Dear Srr: In ce with your request, I give you the status of the 
ver ee Sevens in this once famous silver district. lalso give 
you a list of mines that once worked that are now shut down, and as far 
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Hon. James Guwx, M. C. 


Della Mountain Mining Company—Trial balance January 1, 1398. 





° CREDITS. 

IN Guin tts ahnidehsnalidlat: banda ndetsbiabedenieedscoqunaseeqeeube $19, S10. 38 
INL) h cinndabianndiinnabtithundseedeteccevaseusccenediit 1,074.41 
ie es IO, GRRREND REPRTRUE once cecnssdecececccessceseeccecusnss 1, 580. 00 
L. Werthheimer, amount invested ....... ......-...2-. co ..ennnnncee 1,580.0 
Thomas Brenna, amount invested ........ ...... -..<.cesnsansnnennnnee 1,580.00 
» 2 & Oe aa a 1, 580. 00 
J. Sherry, amount invested ................. Silbinmianden Ondine saideiediaal 50.00 

= = 

DEBITs. 
Mine account, boarding house $412. 18 
Mining — Pin n<aapapaadanenmoomecsenacs 2,545. 80 
account, pay TOUS. ...........~------.000------------ 8, 305. 00 
I icncincantoeciians sanainir vacnwsenntqeeeensennun 66. 28 
Se  nncenanacers canqnecuqsesuereenansiaccammeceees 395. 25 
a caine ennmenemrucninansieneniainieiienbe 337.83 
Is ann caenecnewandaseeldn copenetbent coduesencscecccces 85. 50 
i cil eeenditn Glinsebtinab a mntiwautiithiihnacus 402. 73 
General ex a 109. 50 
i edianoeiewiassl 6, 065. 50 
ee a i oe snoeaunanensanin 6, 090. 00 
Mine construction account, improvements ....................-..... 73. 17 
Interest and discount account . ....6... <2. 5c cc cennn cn cnn cnc cncccccce 16. 08 
I Be en nest ntied Annet bdiaendwasteccsessbents 2, 439. 02 
REE SB EE Rll 2 | ee a 27,24. 73 
PRODUCTION. 
Total number of pounds of lead produced ............................ 829, O47 

Total number of ounces of silver produced.......................... 27, 706.4 
A enivameoeusanen $20, 884, 73 
Cee ee ee ee naan cneedccuceceséececen $25, 186. 71 


Cost of producing 27,736. 4 ounces of silver, including 229,047 pounds of leud, 
the lead being worth equally as much as the silver, $0.08 per ounce. 
Cost of producing 27,736.4 ounces of silver, not including the lead, $1.016 


per ounce. 

Total debits, not including investment... ............................ $27,254.73 

BDCIIROD cgnscces ccdisnwcsetcecsscesttwecses ithnqncqutcsswbeeseeuned 6, 370. 00 
Total .. » iid . 98,024.78 


Less dividends paid and cash on hand.......... sisted tina tin tatiestninihls 8, 480. 02 
Making the total cost of production ............. . 
Cost of producing 329,047 pounds of lead and 27,736.4 ounces of silver 
of the value of $20,684.73 ............ Reais stig Gaee thividininntinddelid 25, 185. 71 
The foregoing are the facts and figures of this company from November £ 
1895, to January 1, 1898. - = soa 
This company's mines are situated about 6 miles, by a good wagon road 
from the railroad depot, on the Oregon Short Line Railway, at the town of 
Hailey, Idaho. Have been worked entirely by tunnels run on the vein; there 
ae very little cross-cutting dome to encounter the vein on any of the 
levels; requires no machinery whatever to operate it; carries on an avera 
74 per cent lead and 120 ounces of silver to the ton, and is given as an example 
of the cheapest mine to work in the Wood River section of Idaho. 
The undersigned, superintendent of this property, after nearly seventeen 
consecutive years mining inthe Wood River section of Idaho, feels fully com- 
tent to demonstrate from actual facts and figures toany fair-thinking man 
hat every ounce of silver produced in the section during his residence here, 
allowing for prospecting, interest on investments, and taking the losses in 
connection with the gains, has cost, measured by labor, not less than $10 per 
ounce. 
Respectfully, W. H. WATT, 
Superintendent Dela Mountain Mining Company, 


Report of the operation of the Idahoan mine, near Hailey, Blaine County, Idaho, 
Srom October, 1889, to January 1, 1391. 1 

nee ncn mn snerenede snenmornenncnrene ennwenns beecesnacnss enseennecten 18, 991. 87 
7, 006. 80 
7, 158.85 
2,335. 79 
2, 768. Of 
2,251.15 
2, 118. 11 
T74. 0 
1, 366. 33 
1, 937.128 
147.00 
wO1. 37 
72h. 6T 
605. 04 
2,185. 40 
89, 35 


416.52 





Received for 548,723 pounds of lead 21. 02 
Received for 38,040 ounces silver 


After ema fe lead leaves beiance of $82,728.57; making cost of min- 
ing 33,040 ounces of silver $2.17 an ounce. Then the mine shut down and has 
never been run since. 

HH. K. THURBER. 

HAILey, Ipano, Janwary 22, 1898. 

Statement of Red Elephant mine at Hailey, from July 1, 1895, to January 1, 1898 
eo onc sdocee nnnececueceo es an. $54,279.00 





Semeling OFe and concentrates. ...... 26... icc cece ec cece etc ecnccuuee 6, 568. 25 
Su a 5, 620. 80 
t and treatment of ores...... latte eal iene litat ad 5. G10. 60 
Sampling and assaying..........- nt 961. 60 
aaa a a i i ae i Renicdéene Cae 
648,542 pounds of lead in Denver, at New York market, less ]0 percent. 16,203.55 


~ 63, 836. 70 
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Forty-nine thousand eight hundred and forty-two ounces of silver at New 
York market, less 5 per cent, made the cost of producing the silver $1.08 and 
a fraction. 

























valleys and is making of them the beauty spots of creation—not 
for the farmer alone, but for that class who have exerted them. 
selves for the last parka yy years to Rey. interest on mortgages 
created and perpetuated by the artificial dearth of money in- 
augurated by the dishonest and stealthy demonetization of silver; 
for the growers of wheat, for the growers of cotton, whose prod- 
ucts have been forced into an unhealthy and ruinous competition 
with the products of the natives of India. 

Let us take another view of this assertion that free and un- 
limited pe es benefits the mine owner alone. The opening up 
of the Leadville mines built up the great city of Denver. It may 
be safely asserted that after the discovery of that remarkable 
deposit there was more money made in real estate in Colorado in 
consequence of the discovery of such vast ore deposits than the 
mine owners made out of their mines, 


Statement of the Pass Mining Company, operating the Pass group of mines, 
from July, 1894, to January, 1898. 

Including wages and ee ld sintigis bbDE kinins bdia wb obticemeeaamiaanel $60, 571. 29 

Sales of 146,861 POUNGS CF MEAG. oo. cs nsec ccc ccccwsccccccccoccccascesces NEE 


HAILey, IDAHO, January 25, 1898. 
A partial list of the 80 mines that were once worked in the Wood River 
district, in the county of Blaine, State of Idaho, now shut down because of 
the demonetization of silver, with an approximate estimate of the amount 
that they produced. There are only 5 now being worked in a small way. 

















Amount ' 

































: a Se The opening of the mines at Bingham Canyon was the com- 
Name of mine. po 5 sg svete | Name of mine. Supposed to | mencement of the business life and activity of Salt Lake City. 
have been have been ac 
produced. produced. In Idaho, after the placers were exhausted, the Territory re- 
— ————— —_—————— | mained stationary until the year 1880, when silver was discovered 
: ry s ; : 
Minnie Moore .-....-...- | 5,000,000 || Ophir_................-.. 50.000 | in the Wood River country. Then the silver miner came, and 
Queen of Hills ..........- | 2,000,000 || Senate Group........... 00,000 | the merchant came, and the farmer came, for these people knew 
tae nans ee Dt ~<a 150,000 | that the silver miner would create a demand for their services in 
Consolidated Virginia... 10,000 || Columbia and Bearer... 75,000 | their respective lines. The farmer knew that the miner must be 
Btarrh Rietienosawnns atmuis 600, 000 || 2 fountain King npivengs 5 eis fed and that would create a market for the products of his land. 
3S ae 25,009 || Carrie Leonard. .... b ; ; ; 
ee 10,000 || King of West | eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eneee the 
Fearnought............-- 10,000 || Tyrannis Group 80,000 xabie property 0 © Lerritory advanced a@ e€ rate 0 3 > ; 
COREE died ones wocscespwtes (*) | Ga ore Stormy .. 80,000 | & year. : ; : ; : 
Ornament 50, 000 || Muldoon Group. 100,000 | Jn 1884 gold was discovered in the Cour d'Alene mountuins in 
eee nereie vs-—nsosees ae io'o09 | northern Idaho, This caused the country to fill up with pros- 
Guy ....--- 10,000 || Ontario-- 100,000 | pectors, and as a consequence lead-silver mines were found. This 
Valley vow bare werttrs meee | on one - pp worked a wonderful transformation in north Idaho. It was the 
ee esennrner|: ae fee ee 100009 | Means of calling attention to the wonderful agricultural possi- 
Mayflower. - of 1; 200, 000 I Home Stake. 30,000 | bilities of that portion of the State where the most abundant 
Eureka -.... “- 250,000 || Currier . 20,000 | crops can be raised without irrigation, and it caused the growth 
ae teoan ol io oy oy, | of flourishing mining towns in the hitherto wild and inaccessible 
Point Lookout 30,000 || Hard Times -- 30,000 | mountain ranges. As a consequence, the taxable property of the 
er Cup - oa tage ese sare 30,000 | Territory made another advance. 

Vhale ...... 7 20,000 || Pride of Idaho .......... 75, 000 : . : s : 
Nettie... i 60,000 || Western Reserve -.....- 20, 000 = aes re ‘few ee ae en eee So “ 
Mu. Davitt ....... ; 89, 000 leabells ...-...-------veen 50, 000 st wit Oe ora mit _ cent in its results, Dene ut one 

jayang ............ , BEB «6 2u 500 200 esacccesiaces 20, ciass in the community: 

Wolftone -.....-----+---- 30,000 || Bay State ---.....-.....- ,000 | Our Republican opponents, as an argument in favor of a pro- 
Moud Group ....... 1,000,000 || in View ......... : : : & a pr 

iale teres So ola 1, 250° oo tective tariff, assert ¢ at they want to hold wages above tho Eu- 
OEE Sic. cpdbusepcuuses 50,000 || West Fork .............. 150,000 | ropean standard. Do they not realize the fact that the miner isa 
pow jd eoneee eneeee anes een | ae een 10 | nonproducer? In other words, he produces nothing but the min- 
Alen Givoap. eee ane 40, 000 Bay —neevanbaeeaeransns 38, 000 eral or mineral ee which he may be emp oyed. When 
War Dance .............. 300,000 || Quaker City............. 50,000 | the mines are running and the miners are paid good wages, every- 
way none anne eanneerees  B enn | eee ane ————_ 75,000 | one who ministers to their wants receives ample remuneration for 
a 700,000 || ° are 36 mines that pro- their services. The engineers who have charge of the machinery, 
ec cn a eenec 10,000 || duced from $5,000 to the blacksmith who sharpens their tools, the man who furnishes 
Froese wasenenesnns aoe a, oft aorers nen them timbers to hold up the mine, the clothier, the shoemaker, 

ar of Idaho ............ ‘ em at $7,50 ene 70, a . £ on 8 ot resk : ’ 
Linea ........... 75.000 | the hatter, all find employment in ministering to the miners 
Tryumph .......--------- 75, 000 | Wile. ssieteacs 20,241,000 | wants. No laborers dress any better than the precious-metal 
ee : Re 2 miners when times are prosperous with them. 

* No data. 


In 1892 I visited Mineral, a mining camp in Washington County, 
The foregoing amounts of production are obtained partly from the buyers | Idaho. Owing to the low price of silver the mines had closed 
of ore, partly from sample, and partly estimates made by the best informed | down. The furnace fires had died out. The miners were unem- 
on the subject. H. K. THURBER. | Ployed, and as town was fest beocesing aruin. One no longer 
niiiailie: caine ees tie ee sore ace | met the well-dressed, contented, and satisfied miner. The evi- 
Oe pM EEIny sai hake Wake LEaReTEP COMAGE | Tencos of hard times abounded everywhere. A pair of overalls 
The people of the United States may be divided intp two classes— | = a pet - a ae ny big ee eee idle 
those who favor tariff for revenue and those who favor a pro- | @@4@, unemp vation 0 whi ate eee ene oe tree 
tective tariff. | a pitifal condition > Ka a American laborers were reduced. 
In the discussion between these two elements the man who favors | Paap gi tow ld b sip vo lag is made is one in thousands 
free trade taunts the man who favors protection with the argu- gy we ne tage. 8 ae os ee Med to cl a ‘ize wit 
ment that protection benefits the manufacturer alone. Generall f : i if ae Gitar sara a > . Gouhtiet Gatos this ad. 
caeerne. it will make a protective-tariff man as mad asa Spanish ni , they one alpen On 48 om ~ Te . 
bull, when you shake a red rag, by holding up this argument to ahaa! : 7 
him; yet the very men who fight this theory steal it from the free t fod OE ae Ge moet, fe be Toes coanelio’ % 
traders, revamp it, and hurl it against the silver-mine owner. a . she sth - th in, aoe ys Hi y abe the —_ 
We may well pity the sorry straits to which they are driven for D! opel ee ee ae “- — 
argument when they must go out pirating in their enemies’ camp ‘I ca : : : 
= “ny . fe ef 3 : s it not a fact that the misfortune did not stop here? How did 
ia that they may find an argument that will sustain the shen fare who ministered $0 the miners’ wants? The farmer 
: " i ; a : found a market at the mine for his ucts, the grocer, the 
During all my manhood years I have been associated with the | ¥"°* Pp 8, gr > 
mining industry; as a boy in the Wisconsin lead mines; after the clothier were all made to suffer. When we hear the ea 
that free coinage helps no one but the silver-mine owner, if we 





close of the war, in the mining regions of the western half of the : ; Renae 

continent. I speak for the minars, for the toilers, the men who ioe a eon take a ne oe teens it will on 
fill such a grand place in the industrial world; the men whose SS ee a ee ae oe y: 
honest labor and well-directed efforts have overcome the many SILVER AS A COMMODITY. 


obstacles that nature has placed in our path in our efforts to build | By the act of 1873 silver was robbed of its money power and 
up homes amid the wild and rugged mountain ranges of the dis- | became a commodity, subject to the caprices of tors, like 
tant West, whose toil has reclaimed from a wilderness or a desert ; lead, copper, iron, or any of the base metals, and this, too, not 
that vast extent of territory extending from the main range of | because there was an overproduction, not because it had depreci- 
the Rockies to the Sierra Nevadas and from the Mexican border | ated in value, but in reality for the purpose of placing power in 
to where the Coeur d’Alenes uprear their serried peaks against the | the hands of the moneyed classes. ia amoney it performed every 

function. It was at all times a useful adjunct of the currency of 
the country. The act that felled it came at the most inopportune 
time, just when we began to develop our silver mines, when the 


northern sky. 


Not for the miners alone, but also the men who till the soil and 
whose labor tramsposes the desert places in the great Western 
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ning of the mines and the building of mills gave employ- 
Opt te American labor in prod Sonstel that ought to be 
American money, and at a time when we needed every dollar the 
country could produce to aid us in off the war debt, re- 
suming specie payments, and in the development of our Western 
empire. We could spend $500,000,000 toa =? advantage in con- 
structing reservoirs and in excavating irrigdtion canals in the arid 
Statesand Territories. We know that there is no use in asking for 
this money, because it is not at the d sal of the Governmen 

Silver mining assumed importance in the United States in the 
year 1861. As it was at a premium over gold, the greater part of 
it went to Europe. 

The following table shows the amount we produced from 1861 
to 1872, its comage value, its commercial value, and the amount it 
brought the country in the European market over and above the 
coinage value: 





| Commercial | Coinage 








value. value. Profit. 
$2, 062, 151 $2,000, 000 2. 151 

4, 683, 880 4, 500, 000 83, 880 

8, 842, 326 8, 500, 000 842, 326 
11, 445, 950 11, 000, 000 445, 950 
11, 642, 206 11, 250, 000 B82, 206 
10, 356, 362 10, 000, 000 856, 362 
13, 865, 648 18, 500, 000 865, 648 
12, 306, 988 12, 000, 000 306, 938 
12, 297, 656 12, 000, 000 297, 656 
17, 264, 000 16, 000,000 | 1,264, 000 
23,588,214 23, 000, 000 588, 214 
29, 406, 700 28, 750, 000 | 1, 354, 700 





This silver went abroad in settlement of our trade balances. It 
paid our debts. s 

At a time when silver was performing such a useful service for 
us we joined with a European combination of money sharks to 
destroy its value and ruin the industry. 

In the annals of all the nations of ancient or modern times it is 
impossible to find a criminal blunder that equals this. After we 

the act of demonetization the price of silver went down. 

The table which follows shows the amount of silver produced 
from 1873 to 1896, its coinage value, its commercial value, and the 
loss sustained by the American producer: 


— ESS 





Commercial | Coinage 

Year. value. value. Loss. 
$35,750,000 | $35,750,000 |.............. 
869, 37, 300, 000 $431, 000 
80, 549, 000 81, 700, 000 1,151,000 
34, 690, 000 88, 800, 000 4, 110, 000 
86, 970, 000 39, 800, 000 2, 830, 000 
270,000 45, 200, 000 4. 930, 000 
430, 000 40, 800, 000 5, 370, 000 
720, 000 39, 200, 000 4, 480, 000 
, 850, 000 48, 000, 000 5, 150, 000 
120, 000 46, 800, 000 5, 680, 000 
660, 000 46, 200, 000 6, 540, 000 
070, 000 48, 800, 000 6, 730, 000 
, 500, 000 51, 600, 000 9, 100, 000 
, 230, 006 51, 000, 000 11, 770, 000 
, 410, 000 53, 350, 000 12, 940, 000 
029, 000 59, 195, 000 16, 175, 000 
750, 000 64, 646, 000 17, 896, 000 
225, 000 70, 465, 000 13, 240, 000 
630, 000 75, 417,000 17, 787,000 
563, 000 82,101, 000 26, 588, 000 
800, 000 77, 576, 000 80, 776, 000 
pS SET ORE TE a ae 81, 422,000 64, 000, 000 82, 578, 000 
po MORES ay OS i SNE 36, 445, 000 72,051, 000 35, 606, 000 
SOs Mh biniindicmcinieiciean 89, 655, 000 76, 069, 000 36, 414, 000 


Many reasons, all false, have been advanced by the single-stand- 
ard advocates in extenuation of this dubious transaction. One 
says that it was done because the supply rapidly increased. Such 
was not the fact; there was no unus increase. There was an 
increase in the United States, but frequently in the course of 
events it had been much larger without creating any disturbance 
in the financial world. 

Then it was said that owing to improvements in mining ma- 
chinery and rere the output was stimulated, and in some 
way w% ed the act of demonetization; but this does not hold 
good. the appliances that have expedited the breaking of 
ground and the handling of ore have been introduced since 1873. 

Power drills, giant powder, and improved concentrators have 
come into use in the last few years and willall the more readily ex- 
haust the limited area in which gold is found in paying uantities. 

Since man from the jungle, armed witha b atlguon and 
clad with the skins of wild animals, he has had a master to whom 
he has been compelled to pay homage. 

First, the most powerful man in the tribe lorded it over the 
others, and fpalt , in the evolution of events, it became the most 
crafty, cold-b coded, and cunning that held dominion. The lords 
of the money co to this standard 


and are now the 
actual rulers 


With the output of the silver mines money would not become 
too pratt, but it would be so abundant that the money power 
could not control it and man would be free. With the demoneti- 
zation of silver a scarcity of money is created, and the reign of 
the money baron is prolonged. 

A dearth of money means the issuing of bonds not only to sup- 
port the General Government, but the State, county, and munic- 
ipal governments, All enterprises, from the building of a railroad 
to the construction of a toll road, are established on a bond basis. 
All mankind everywhere the world around is working, toiling, 
sweating for the bondholder. 

In the murky machine shop, in the slimy depths of the mine, or 
tossing in a restless ship far out on the seas, the bondholder reaches 
everywhere and all men are his subjects. To perpetuate and 
strengthen this power, to continue him as the ruler of mankind, 
silver was demonetized and the single gold standard adopted, 
knowing that it would not furnish coin enough for the wants of 
the human family and as a consequence we must fall back on 
banks of issue to supply the deficiency. Even now, with all the 
gold and silver the human family possesses, with the accumula- 
tions of the centuries that have gone before, all civilized nations 
make use of paper money, either issues from their treasury de- 
partmentsorfrombanks. Thestock of paper thus issued, together 
with the stock of gold and silver possessed by all nations, is given 
in theaccompanying table. The term ‘* uncovered paper” refers 
to paper issues that have no coin provided for their redemption. 

Approximate stock of money in the principal countries of the world. 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint for the year 1897. ] 
| 











Stock of Stock of | Uncovered 


Countries. gold. | silver. | paper. 
tpt erent ome i elctanstlaiansetalh 
in i aii iniiniksbicsinciencoses | $696, 300,000 | $634,500,000 | $307,000, 000 


United Kingdom 584,000,000 | 121,700,000 112, 100, 000 

















j 
| 

Frames... . ...<<s 772,000,000 | 443,900,000 | 119,200. 009 
Germany 654, 500,000 | 212,800,000 | 123,800,000 
Belgium -.. 85, 000, 000 57,000,000 | 72, 500, 000 
) See 96, 900, 000 45,400,000 | 161,000,000 
Switzerland ... ..| 24,000,000 10, 700, 000 | 14, 800,000 
ccc can edvhbenenaccsnennnndaweatin 500, 000 1, 500, 000 26, 00u, 000 
ad | 5, 000, 000 49,000,000 | 108,000, 000 
en aieia | 5,500,000 9, 500, 000 49, 800, 000 
a cccetkn hE te don oeapciidinns | 38,600,000 10, 600, 000 11, 800, 000 
a 2° 700,000 1,700, 000 2 400. 000 
AUEETIA-HLUNGATY .... <2. .2222.<04.<0-- 178, 500, 000 63, 700, 000 | 77, 600, 006 
ET | 21,900,000} 56,100,000 | — 87,900,000 
ES Eh ar | 7, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 3, 800, 000 
en cadeae | 10, 600, 000 4. 900,000 19. 000, 000 
i a | 15,400,000} 5,400,000 6, 400.900 
NTN ius | 586,900,000 | 74,200,000} 467,200,000 
eth hn ik Ba reten aknneimenes | 50,000,000 40,000, 000 |....... : 
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MN icc nes-ettnbhes | 80,100,000 $4, 000, 000 |... ; : 
an ee ee a .--.--| 950,000,000 37, 000, 000 
RS intial amalgam tlhincaaeti titan Weathcae see eades SO Te ok 
Straits Settlements -.................. Dictate teed si 242, 000, 000 |...... sat 
a ill a i eee | 16,000,000 5, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
a ca ake itt 5, 000, 000 | 1,500, 000 |...... ae 
aa nae dite Se i len ad ge lela 4,000, 000 | 4, 500, 000 4, 100, 000 
TE cnetuintah semtiibeenmtihammiesind died | 1, 000, 000 6, 800, 000 |...... 2. . 
Se SET le aR a Rana nara } 20,000,000 | 193,400,000 |.............. 
a i A 5, 000, 000 | oh 
DCE. cuccceccsascucuneseneencce|  Saeeeee | ne 

South African Republic -............- 29,200,000 | 1,200,000 |_-.... 
nadia letieeditckeonnheebmanenat 14, 350, 600,000 |4, 268,300,000 | 2,565, 800, 000 











The nations that have issued this fiat paper all declare them- 
selves opposed to such money, and yet with all the gold and silver 
they possess they are compelled to resort toit. Under such cir- 
cumstances the money power caused silver to be reduced to the 
grade of a commodity. 

Here in the United States a certain element in our population 
is anxious to extend the banking privileges so that paper issues 
may be increased. Thus we have an acknowledgment everywhere 
that the present stock of coin is inadequate, an admission that 
constitutes an unanswerable argument in favor of the continued 
use of silver. 

There are strong appeals now made to the patriotism of our peo- 
ple; no more appropriate time than the present could be found for 

hat purpose. é are at war with a European power, and the 

osition of the other nations on that Continent are as a rule un- 
Friendly. We must look to our own resources, to our own power. 
It is ample; then let us use it, if necessary, to the limit. Let us, 
among other things,.abandon the European financial system. It 
is degrading. Let us take the metal out of our own mountain 
ranges which a kind Providence placed there for our use and 
benefit, coin it into money, circulate it among our people; and if 
we find that there is not enough of it to enable us to conduct this 
war, a Government issue of paper money such as Lincoln used is 
all that is needed to carry us to a successful termination. [Ap- 

use. } 
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William Henry Johnson. 


SPEEOH 


OF 
AT TY ‘ 
HON. WILLIAM L. STARK, 
OF NEBBASKEA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 3, 1898, 
On the bill (H. BR. 2668) for the relief of William Henry Johnson. 

Mr. STARK said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to submita part of page 5021 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the rule prescribing the 
order obusiness for this evening session, which has been substituted for the 
session which regularly would have been held last Friday night. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The House shall on each Priday at 5 o'clock p. m. take a recess until 8 
o'clock, at which evening session private pension bills, bills for the removal 
of political disabilities, and bills removing charges of desertion only shall 


be considered; said evening session not to extend beyond 10 o’clock and 30 
minutes." 








Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, before we go into Committee of. the Whole 
House, I desire to asi that to-night all bills for the removal of charges of de- 
sertion be passed over. 

Mr. CHARLES W. Stone. I suggest to the gentleman that he except from 
his request those cases where the member interested in the bill is present 
and asking for its consideration. 

Mr. Cox. I hope that exception will be made. I am interested in the case 
of one old man whose bill is on the Calendar—the only case in which Iam 
interested on this entire list. 

Mr. TALBERT. I ask unanimous consent to have read a letter which 1 


received from a gentleman out West, and which will somewhat explain my 
ORI TION. 
: The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the reading of the letter? 

There was neo objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAYSVILLE, KyY., April 18, 1898. 

My Dagar Srr: Will you please permit me to call you “Comrade,” although 
you wore the gray and I the blue? 

Iam just in receipt of the ConGRESSIONAL RecorD of Friday, April 15, 
and wish to thank you for the noble stand you have taken in regard to plac- 
ing deserters on the pension roll through Congressional action. The case in 
point is of especial interest to me, that of one William Henry Johnson, of 
Company H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, subsequently transferred to 
Company H, First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, which was up for con- 
sideration at the opening of your evening session, with my friend Mr. LACEY, 
of Iowa, as Speaker pro tempore. 

During the discussion upon this claim of William Henry Johnson I ob- 
serve that Hon. WiLLIAM L. STARK, of Nebraska, made this statement: ‘It 
seems that they created a provisional cavalry corps in Pennsylvania as a 
home guard. This man is not altogether right in his head. e regarded 
that as being against his courage as a soldier, and so he went and served in 
the Navy.”’ Now,as I had the honor of being adjutant of the Twentieth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry end also of the Consolidated First Pennsylvania Provi- 
sional Cavalry, I think I know more about the matter than Mr. STARK does. 

The Second and the Twentieth Pennsylvania were consolidated under the 
order of the War Department, mustering out supernumerary officers, as the 
war was over and the Army was being reduced as rapidlyas possible. Under 
this order the colonel of the Twentieth was mustered out and the consoli- 
dated regiment placed under the command of Col. W. W. Sanders, a Regular 
Army officer. Closely following the order for consolidation came the order 
to muster out the “ Provisional” organization, and that was done on July 13, 
1865, at Clouds Mills, Va., 8 miles back of Alexandria. The command then 
moved to Bladensburg, Md., where it awaited the grand review at Wi . 
ton, following which it went to Philadelphia and was paid off at,Camp - 
wallader, the men dispersing to their homes. 

According to Mr. Stark, this man Johnson regarded it as an act of cow- 
ardice to belong to a home guard regiment, so he went into the Navy to fight 
a foe that did not exist! e was indeed a brave man and deserves much 
more at the hands of his country than the men who conformed to the arti- 
cles of war and the orders of the War Department and remained in the mili- 
tary service until legitimately discharged therefrom! Mr. STARK ought to 
have told the Congress who William Henry Johnson intended to fight when 
he went into the Navy three months after the close of the war. I am sur- 
= that he should essay tospeak upon a subject on which he wasso poorly 

nformed, as common sense might dictate to any person that neither Penn- 
sylvania nor any other State would have use for home guards three months 
after the Confederate armies had surrendered and the war was ended. 

The muster-in and the master-out rolls of this regiment were made up 
under my personal and direct supervision, and while I am not p red to 
say with positiveness that there was no error in Johnson's case, I feel that 
he is no more deserving than thousands of others who have been added and 
are fast making the pension roll a roll of dishonor as well as a roll of honor. 

I do not know that what I have said will have any influence on this case. 
but I believe that Congress will make no mistake if it stands by the records of 
the Adjutant-General's Office. 

My chief object in writing was to congratulate you and to thank you for 
the stand you have taken, and to wish you godspeed in every righteous 
effort. Believe me, my dear sir, 

Fraternally, yours, 
THOMAS A. DAVIS, 
Late Adjutant Twentieth Pennsylvania Cavdlry and 


First Pennsylvania Provisio Cavalry. 
Hon. W. Jasper TALBERT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have been criticised pretty severely by 

some gentlemen on the other side and sore on this for the stand I have taken 

on this subject. I have had this letter read for the parpom only of showing 

that a distinguished Union soldior indorses my on and to let the House 

know that the Union soldiers themselves are under the yoke which is 

at on their shoulders by adding the names of these dese to what should 
a roll of honor, but what thus becomes a roll of dishonor. 


Irenew my request that.all bills for the removal of the charge of desertion 
be over bills. 


from ; . 
ee The gentleman South Carolina (Mr. Tat. 


consent thaé for this evening all bills for the 
of Soo qnaree 06 Gente Mom be bat aonstcared. Is there objection? an 


7 : I am interested on this 
entire Calendar. he is charged with desertion. Ido not want to come 
here every Frida night and have this bill passed over. I my friend 
from Sou Carolina will liberalize his proposition by making the exception 
Mr. Taueert. I think it would be a good rule to over all these cases 
of deserters so long as we can find a single case of a faithful old veteran 
who stood by the and did not desert it. My ideais that such men should 

be Tg -- preference by this House. That ismy position. 
r. Cox. Well, if you are going to take that position, I object to the 


request. 


rT. SUTHERLAND. Mr. § er, I desire to be recognized in order to make 
a request before we with the te business. 

My colleague [Mr. STARK] is unavoidably absent to-night. As is well 
known to the members, he is a member of the Committee on the Militia, and 
his time is almost entirely taken up with the duties of that committee*under 

resent circumstances. © rarely misses a session of the House, night or 

ay, and it is only because of these unavoidable circumstances that he is now 
absent. All the members know that Judge Srarx has been faithful in at. 
tend upon the afternoon and evening sessions of the House. 

The letter referred to was shown to age STARK, and he suggested that 
it should be read in the presence of this y. He asked me, as a matter of 
convenience for him, to say to the gentleman from South Carolina that he 
would ask to have this letter read to-night, and he requested me to ask unani- 
mous consent that he may have five days from this date in which to print 
remarks on the subject of the bill for the relief of William Henry Johnson. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the requ of the gen- 
leman from Nebraska? 


There was no objection. 


My name having been mentioned in the correspondence just 
read, I desire to offer a few words of explanation. I wish to ex- 
tend my sincere thanks to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
who, upon my representation that the claim of William Henry 
Johnson was a meritorious one, did not ask for unanimous con- 
sent to pass over the bills for removal of charges of desertion on 
April 15, 1898, until the measure for the relief of this claimant 
had been acted upon. It wasa on me anda favor toa 
—_. number of my constituents that has been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

In a to the criticism of my utterances expressed in the let- 
ter of . Davis, I can only assume that he is a well-meaning, 
patriotic man, who honestly thinks the representatives of the 
people incompetent to deal properly with the business intrusted 
to them unless volunteer mentors offer wise counsel and guide 
them to correct conclusions. This gentleman is “ not prepared to 
state with positiveness ” that the Committee of the Who e erred 
in this particular case, but, without knowing anything about 
the matter, he ‘‘ feels” thatit has no special merit and “* believes ” 
that ‘‘ Congress will make no mistake in standing by the record in 
the Adjutant-General’s Office.” 

The foregoing sentence shows that the gentleman has entirely 
mistaken oo at issue. There was no = to question 
the records of the Adjutant-General’s Office nor the muster-out 
rolls, of which he assures us that he had ‘‘ personal and direct super- 
vision.” The accuracy of both may be ly admitted; but two 
successive Committees on Military Affairs, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-fourth Congress, and the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress in Committee of the Whole have voted to give this claimant 
the benefit of one day's grace in the operation of the act of March 
2, 1889, in consideration of his nearly four years of faithful service 
and his irresponsible mental condition. 

Had he remained in service one day longer he would have 
received the benefits of that act, and a Congress which passes laws 
can certainly limit the operation of them witheut being consid- 
ered — reasonable person to have cast reflections upon the 
War Department or upon the adjutant who “‘personally super- 
vised ” (whatever that may mean) the muster-out rolls supposed 
to have been furnished him by the captains of the various com- 

ies. 
PeThe act of March 2, 1889, substantially provides for the grant- 
ing of an honorable discharge to soldiers who had served six 
months prior to May 1, 1865, and were in service at that time, and 
it would seem an injustice to refuse a like to this man 
with his nearly four years of established f service because 
he lacked one day of coming within its provisions. 

In the first session of the Pifty-fourth Mr. Grirrry, 
in Report No. 289, called attention to the of the case of 
William Henry Johnson, and in the second session of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress Mr. BELKNAP, in No. 686, which is as able, 
careful, and painstaking as a judi decree, reviewed the same, 
and his favorable action not only received the sanction of the 


entire committee, but was by them deemed worthy to be one of 
the first bills reported to with the recommendation ‘ that 


the relief —, for should be granted.” ; 
i ¢ on the authority of a member from Pennsylvania 

I spoke of the First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry being 
ae oe 2 Pate ae eee 

er pon: the raerits cf the case. partially demented man had 
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an idea that there was to be no further fighting done b By ad oe 
lant regiment of which he had been a member, and, as he d 
active service, he enlisic’ in the Navy. Just why he reasoned as 
he did or why he did not take some other course are questions 
that may be more appropriately discussed by Mr. Johnson and 
his captious critic. as ae ; : 

If the latter insists upon inquiry regarding the motives and 
mental process of a man whom the committee report as proven to 
be weak-minded, vacillating, and afflicted with dementia, he must 
pursue his investigations without assistance from me; but I sub- 
mit and ask to have incorporated in my remarks the following | 
official letter from Col. F. C. Ainsworth, Chief of Record and Pen- 
sion Office, War Department, as indicating that the claimant was 
not far wrong in his idea of the amount of service he could render 
by remaining as a member of the First Pennsylvania Provisional 

Yavalry: 
¢ y RECORD AND PENstON OFrrice, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, Aprii 22, 1898. 

Str: In reply to your personal inquiry of to-day, relative to the service of 
the First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry subsequent to April 30, 1863, I 
beg to say that, as shown by the records, the First Pennsylvania Provisional 
Cavalry was organized at Clouds Mills, Va., June 20, 1865, by the consolidation 
of the Second and Twentieth Regiments of Pennsylvania Cavalry, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of pa’ ph 73 of Special Orders No. 312, dated 
War Department, Adjutant-General's: Office, June 17, 1845. of which the fol- 
lowing isa copy: 

“73. Upon the receipt.of this order by the commanding general, Cavalry 
Corps, my ees of Washington, the remaining veterans and recruits of 
the Second Pennsy!vania Cavalry will be permanently consolidated with the 
Twentieth Pennsylvania Cavalry, the consolidated forees, including all sur- 
plus men, to bear the designation of the ‘First Provisional Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,’ and to be commanded by Col. W. W. Sanders.” 

The consolidation of the Second and Twentieth ments of Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry wes ordered because those regiments been tly reduced 
in numbers by reason of expiration of terms of service and by other casual- 
ties, and because, the war being practically ended, there was no necessity 
for retaining the original organizations in service. 

The new organization known as the First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry 
was in service less than a month, having been mustered out at Clouds Mills, 
Va., on July 13, 1865. Nothing has been found of record to show that it ren- 
dered any active service during the short period intervening between its 
organization and muster out. 

Very respectfully, F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. S. Army, Chief Record and Pension Ofice. 
Hon. W. L. STARK, 
House of Representatives. 


I wish also to submit and ask to have printed the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the present Congress, to estab- 
lish the faithful service of this claimant for between three and 
four years, and that evidence had been submitted to convince the 
committee of his mental irresponsibility. 

Mr. BeitKnapP, from the Committee on Military Affairs, sabmitted the fol- 
lowing report, to saccuene H. R. 2668: . - 

‘The Committee on tary Aff. to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2668) for the relief of William Henry Johnson, monies, had the same under 
consideration, recommend that the same do with the following amend- 
ment: After the word “sixty-five,” in line 11, add the following: 

“Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall bec due or 
payable by virtue of the passage of this act.” 

t is shown the records of the War Department that He Johnson 
was enrolled and mustered into service October 29, 1861, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
as a private in Company &, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, to serve three 
— and reenlisted as a veteran volunteer Fe 6, He appears to 

ve served faithfully until April 30,1865, when he deserted, never returning 
to his command. 

The Second Pennsylvania Ca 
Pennsylvania Cavalry June 17, | 
visional Cavalry. 


was consolidated with the Twentieth 
to form the First Pennsylvania Pro- 
Ca and the name of the soldier appears on the muster-out roll 
of ore ot the latter regiment with the remark: ‘“‘ Deserted April 30, 
1865;"" but his transfer to oSene H, First Pennsylvania Cavalry was not 
consu » he never — joined that company, and it has therefore 
been canceled. He is regarded by the War Department as a deserter from 
Company H, Second Pennsylvania Cav: , from April 30, 1865. 
Appl for removal of the charge of a 
Johnson, a resident of Ceresco, Saunders County, 
6, 1893, that he served faithfully 
. until April 30, 1865, when he 
on the monitor Montauk with the understanding that he had been 
transferred from the Army to the Navy, and that he served faithfully on 
that vessel eighteen months, until discharged at Hog Island Navy- Yard, near 


San Francisco, Cal. 

In another afi Ne ee ee 

the Navy as a mid and that he was from the monitor 

a in June, 1866. e — oy — ay Pension Office. 
ar Department, upon inquiry atthe Navy no man named 

William H. (or Honey) Joinesn served on the moniter Montauk, and that 

that vessel went out of commission July 7, 1865, at W. 


ashington, D. C. 
The lication for relief was denied by the War ——- October 24, 


1893, ho! that the case was not embraced provisions of the act 
of March 2, , the soldier having deserted prior to May 1, 1865, and not hav- 
fag Beet peevented:trecs com his term of enlistment by physical diza- 
bility incurred in the line of duty. 


Your committee submit that under the act of March 2, 1889, if the soldier 
had not deserted until May 1, 1865, and after prior service of six months or 
more, and by reason of from his command at the time the same 
Was mustered out he failed to be mustered out and to receive an honorable 

upon proof of such facts. the charge of desertion would, under 
such be removed from his record. 


Waiving the benefits of the servicein the pone, a claimed by the soldier, 
and alth the War Department may, under its strict construction, have 
—a that — _ i rs ne vs the com eas 

r acco’ o remo 
Reet teastncheskiive denied believe that a sol- 


charge of . 

Se Sr ring antl he thh of A: 

act of 1888, comes its 
for in case should be 


Isls, under a fair construction of the 
, and that therefore the 


with him to 
(omn py ee arene affidavits of those acquainted — 


enlistment in 186i, that he was rather weak-minded vacil- 
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, and was wanting in that steady purpose of mind which would justify 
——e. him strictly accountable for every act or deviation from correct 
Others testified that he is still afflicted with a form of dementia, and con- 
one hardly able to take care of himself; that he lives in what is called 
a dugout, and is abouté5 years of age; that he is being helped by charity, and 
for the past three years has been assisted from the county funds 
Your committee has no doubt, from the proofs submitted in this case, that 
William: Henry Johnson is the same Henry Johnson who served in Company 
H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


In this connection I ask to have printed the following affidavit 
signed’ by every voter in the village of Ceresco having an ac- 
quaintance with the applicant extending six months or over, fifty 


in number, as to the present mental and physical infirmities of 
this soldier: 





CERESCO, NEBR., March 18, 1898. 

DEAR Str: The circumstances surrounding this man’s case are so apparent 
and his a so pathetic that we are enabled to return that part of the 
report of the committee concerning his present condition, both mental and 
physical, indorsed and attested by every voter in this village having a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the applicant extending six months or over. 

We desire to particularly direct your attention to Dr. Bush, who has at- 
tended him frequently for nearly ten years and who has signed the stato- 
ment we return. Also to Messrs. Leul and March, who have labored faith- 
fully in the old man’s behalf in all his prior attempts before the Department 
and before Congress, and we are all particularly grateful to you for getting 
the case so far advanced thus early in the seasion, and hope you will finally 
succeed in securing for this old man what his townsmen unanimously believe 
to be only his just dues. 

Yours, truly, Cc. D. CURYEA. 


Hon. Wiriaaam L. STark, M.C., Washington. D.C. 


[Copied from House records, Report No. 686, Fifty-fifth Congress, second 
session. } 


“It appears further, from those acquainted with him prior to and since his 
enlistment in 1861, that he was rather weak-minded and vacillating, and was 
wanting in that steady purpose of mind which would justify holding him 
strictly accountable forevery act or deviation from correct conduct. Others 
testify that he is still afflicted with a form of dementia, and consequently 
hardly able to take care of himself; that he lives in what is called a dugout, 
and is about 65 years of age; that he is being helped by charity, and for the 
past three (5) years has been assisted from the county funds.” 

We, the undersigned residents of Ceresco, testify to the truth of the above 
so far as it comes to our knowledge, and that we believe the latter part of 
the report is substantially correct. __ 

A. Andrus, Company A, First Michigan Cavalry, clerk, merchan- 
dise; C. D. Andrus; J. E. Bolton, livery; C. G. Daldstrom, im- 
lement dealer; H. Leae, cashier, State Bank; Frank Ashe, 
lacksmith; A. N. Myers, barber; L. H. Gould, clerk; H. C. 
Larsen, lumber dealer; T. C. Benting, horse doctor; John 
Malmgren, blacksmith; W. J. O’Brien; John Guthrie; J. A. 
Anderson, er in dealer; J. F. Hunter, grain dealer; F. A. Dre- 
bert, agent F. E. and M. V. Railroad; C. F. Cameron, farmer; 
J. 8. Livesay. postmaster; M. S. Lowell, farmer; Alf. P. Bruce, 
general merchandise; C. H. Cole; N. A. Nelson; Otto E. Liason, 
ainter; Wm. Rogers, civil engineer; Chas. Gueck, farmer; T. 
. Sims; Aug, Dahlstrom, general merchandise; C. E. Carl- 
som, music dealer; W. J. Alcorn, restaurant; John’A. Nelson, 
general merchandise; A. C. Mortlock, hardware; C. W. Mor- 
rison; J. C. Morrison; H. Andress, general merchandise; R. D. 
Bush, physician; W.T. March, Company E, Third Iowa Cavalry, 
editor Ceresco Courier; C. A. Brown, butcher; W. H. Taylor, 
Company I, Nlinois Infantry; Milo Yates, farmer: Jacob Wal- 
ter, farmer; J. H. Rawlings, farmer; Alfred Walter, farmer; 
Chas. Knapp, laborer; James. W. Brodsky, Company E, Forty- 
third Wisconsin; Martin Jeffery, farmer; Albert Benting, 
stock dealer; S. J. Guthrie; Sam S. Johnson, engineer; J. P. 
McLane, printer; A. Walen. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of March, 1898. 

Cc. D. CURYEA, Justice of the Peace. 

In addition I append a letter to-day received from Albert N, 
Seip, late captain of Company H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
to establish the great merit and personal bravery of this unfortu- 
nate man. It also demonstrates that his officers had confidence in 
him, both prior and subsequent to his departure; recites the cir- 
cumstances of the terrible encounter under the strain of which 
his reason gave way, and concludes with an authentic description 
of the splendid service rendered by the company of which William 
Henry Johnson is shown to have been one of the bravest and best 
members. Toa man with warm red blood in his veins the letter 
makes an irresistible appeal. 

919 WESTMINSTER Streer NW., WAasninorton, D. C., 
May 3, 1898. 

Dear Str: On referring to the Concresstonat. RecorD of the 3d instant 
for information respecting a matter then under discussion my attention was 
accidentally attracted to a letter concerning the case of Henry Johnson, a pri- 


vate who was original’y enlisted by me at Easton, Pa., September 6, 1861, for 

Com y H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, and who served continuously in 

the field until April 30, 1865, when he was marked on the rolls as a deserter. 

He was the first recruit enlisted by me, and was continuously under my eye 

from the date of his enlistment until September 1”, 1864, when I resigned the 

captainc oe aan company to accept another appointment tendered me by 
en 


During that long and perilous perie@ Private Johnson was a faithful, zeal- 
ous, and deserving soldier, never once receiving censure. No soldier in the 
service was more ready to respond to duty's call than he. My brother, who 
suceeeded me as captain of this company, informed me after the close of the 
war that it was the general belief in the company that Private Johnson, when 
he failed to respond to the roll call, had gone away under the impression that 
the war was over, but he was obliged to record him as a deserter, as technic- 
ally that seemed to be his offense. His disappearance occurred after the 
surrender at Appomattox, when the Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, then in 
the gallant Gregg’s division under Sheridan, bore a heroic share of the bur- 
dens and glories of the day. 

At the le of Gettysburg, soon after the explosion of a shell which sev- 
ered the halter of an extra horse of mine, which was under Johnson's care, [ 
noticed that his mind seemed somewhat affected. After that he seemed a§ 
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times vacillating and apparently indifferent, without, however, in any way 
disobeying orders or neglecting his duty as a Soldier. But I have no doubt 


that from that time, when we stood in line of battleat General Meade's head- 
quarters, immediately in the direction of the front of Pickett’s charge, with 
shell flying furiously around us, that Johnson’s mind became more or less 
affected. 


As a soldier who served in the war of the rebellion for four and a half 
years continuously, who has never applied for or received a pension, although 
entitled to the same under two general laws, and as one who regrets to see 


the pension roll overloaded at the top and padded under any pretense with 
rewards to deserters and bounty jumpers, I must protest against the injus- 
tice of selecting the case of William Henry Johnson, formerly of wy com- 
pany, as one where the favor of Congress must stop and the rigor of law be 


enforced. 
His long and patriotic service demands a better reward than this, in his old 


age. If it were possible, this feeble and deserving soldier should have the 
pension to which Iam entitled. But I am sure when the facts of his case are 
fully understood, no one will stand higher on the merit roll than Henry John- 
son, and I hope Congress will speedily pass the pending bill for his relief. 

The Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, as its numerical name indicates, was 
one of the first cavalry regiments which that great Commonwealth furnished 
to the Union cause. In speaking of the Pennsylvania regiments, Lieut. Col. 
William F. Fox, in his excellent and authoritative work entitled Regimental 
Losses in the American Civil War, 1861-1865, says: 

*“ Thé-Pennsylvania regiments were second to none. The cavalry of the 
State were, asa whole, unsurpassed. They saw plenty of hard fighting, and 


their total losses in action exceed the cavalry losses of any other State.” 

The record of the regiment is briefly this: It was mustered in the fall of 
1861; reenlisted as a veteran regiment December, 1863, and February, 1864; 
consolidated with the Twentieth Pennsylvania Cavalry to form thé First 
Provisional Pennsylvania Cavalry June 17, 1865; mustered out July 13, 1865. 
It participated in forty-three engagements and actions. It has the proud 
distinction of having served at general Army headquarters under all the 
commanding generals of the Army of Virginia and the Army of the Poto- 
mac—under Generals Pope, McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade—each 
one of whom gave it unqualified praise for its faithful discharge of duty, its 
soldierly appearance ona merit, and military spirit. 

it has served under all the distinguished cavalry generals of the war, from 
Buford to Sheridap, and has often been placed on detached duty under Gen- 
erals Heintzelman, Birney,and others. Itsofficers werecultured gentlemen, 
who had been educated at West Point and trained in the finest volunteer 
cavalry organizations of the land. A nobler regiment of officers and men 
never rode into action than the Second Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

A grateful State has erected on the battlefield of Gettysburg, at General 
Meade's headquarters, a fine bronze monument in memory of its services, and 
in the records of that patriotic Commonwealth, as well as of the National 
Gevernment, its deeds are commemorated in a manner that its battle-worn 
veterans and the sons of brave sires will ever be proud of. 

This is the regiment to which William Henry Johnson belonged, for whose 
help I plead in the hour of his dire necessity. 

Very truly, yours, ALBERT N. SEIP, 
Late Captain Company H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. STARK, M. C. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I intended no disrespect to an 
member of the First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry. All 
were doubtless brave soldiers who would have acquitted them- 
selves with credit had there been anything for themtodo. That 

art of the regiment which had belonged to the glorious Second 
nad an established reputation for valor second to that of no 
organization in the service, and the command of which Mr. TaL- 
BERT’S correspondent was adjutant would, without question, have 
rendered more effective aid to the Governmert had it been organ- 
ized at an earlier period of the war. 

From a personal interview with Captain Seip I learn that there 
was objection made by many members of the older regiment to 
the consolidation. I have no idea that their reluctance was 
occasioned by any doubt of the courage or patriotism of the sol- 
diers of the Twentieth Regiment, but am convinced that it was 
due solely to a natural wish to be mustered out from the organ- 
ization in which they had won their laurels and whose achieve- 
ments form a brilliant chapter in the history of the nation. 

I have no desire to assist in removing the charge of desertion 
from the record of any coward or bounty jumper, nor doI believe 
that any member of Congress has a purpose of that kind. These 
cases are largely questions of evidence, and each, when it receives 
the consideration of Congress, should stand or fall upon its own 
merits. 

I would infinitely prefer to represent a man like this claimant 
than to number among my constituents one who, making preten- 
sions to acumen, can not discover the question at issue in a simple 
and plainly stated proposition; who would prefer that an unfor- 
tunate man should spend his last days in poverty and disgrace lest 
the action or utterance of some one interested in securing his re- 
lief should cast a fancied reflection upon the work of a petty 
official thirty-three years ago, and who has so little confidence in 
the ability or integrity of the Congress of the United States as to 
charge that they ‘‘are fast making the pension roll a roll of dis- 
honor.” 

I am satisfied that it would be an act of justice to grant to Wil- 
liam Henry Johnson the honorable discharge that would have 
been his had he left his company upon May 1 instead of April 30, 
1865. Iam convinced from his record that he was brave and 
loyal; from the testimony of his neighbors that he is unfortunate 
and deserving, and I sincerely hope that the measure for his re- 
lief may pass both Houses and receive the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that by action of the representatives of 
the Government for which he was willing to offer 2 his life his 
last days may be his best days, and that after a half century of 
suffering, affliction, and privation he may enjoy a happy, peace- 
ful old age. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. MAROUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 16, 1898. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) making mepeore cannes for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1899— 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As general debate on this bill has taken the 
usual wide range, and thus given opportunity to many eloquent 
gentlemen to paint in living colors the unfortunate condition sur- 
rounding the people of Cuba, I deem it not inopportune to call the 
attention of this House and the country to the cruel and inhuman 
treatment which the Territories of the United States are receiving 
at the hands of the General Government. At the outset permit 
me to assert that there is no community or people on the face of 
the earth who feel a deeper sympathy with the suffering people of 
Cuba or greater indignation at the brutality of Spain than the 
unrepresented citizens of our Western Territories. ‘A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

Having felt the hand of een we keenly feel the necessity 
of freedom. Having suffered from injustice, we actually hate it 
wherever we chance to see it. On account of what we have in 
our own persons felt, I do not hesitate to declare that the sincerest 
lovers of liberty, the most ee patriots on our soil to-day, 
are the people of Arizona. T ey are no strangers to republican 
form of government, yet one might conclude they were if their 
history were written only in the proceedings of Congress and its 
committees. 

Descendants of Repeneay heroesarethere. Veterans of the 
triumphant army of the North in the late great war and their 
children are there. Those who followed with courage the con- 

uered banner till all save life and honor were lost are there. Of 
these and such as these is the matchless citizenship of Arizona 
composed, and far across the rolling plains and steepled cities 
and lofty mountain tops they stretch a congratulatory land to 
everyone here who has had the humanity, courage, and patriot- 
ism to express a sentiment in favor of the freedom of Cuba peace- 
fully if possible, but at the cannon’s mouth if necessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have not listened with patience to your 
proposal to annex Hawaii, with its mongrel citizenship and sugar- 
trust domination, while Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 
with more than half a million of American freeborn, yet en- 
slaved, citizens are taxed without representation, denied even the 
right of local self-government, and, above all, denied their consti- 
tutional right to statehood. Against this we have protested, and 
still protest. Unavailing this protest will continue to be until 
other and juster men shall take your places here and fill other 
higher places now held by the enemies of our cause. 

wice have I passed a bill admitting Arizona to statehood 
through this House when the Democrats control. My prede- 
cessor, With all the ind of his nature, aided by every inge- 
nuity his mind or imagination could summon, barely got & state- 
hood bill out of committee in a mblican House, and never got 
and never could get even a hope of its consideration in the House. 
He did as well and as much as any man could. have done with 
such a House. He did as well as I have been enabled to do with 
the present House, or as any man could do with it. The truth is 
that the goldbug Republican party is o to the admission of 
any other Western State, and as long as it reigns Arizona will be 
left as it is, no matter who shall be sent here as Delegate. You 
know this as well as I do. 

The Committee on Territories by a strict ak vote early in 
the present session denied us statehood. Every Democrat pres- 
ent voted for statehood. Every Republican present voted against 
statehood, 

When there was no longer a chance for victory on this line I 
began to press my bill for home rule in Arizona, and it met ex- 
actly the same fate. That was simply a bill to t to Arizona 
~ poor So Fe ea pest named therein by ro of 
the people in ° 8 rs, Caxpetbangers, and in- 
competents thrust on us by any President of the United States or 
any of his advisers. 

No point was ever made a this biil in committee or else- 
where that entitles itself to decent consideration. No objection 
was ever urged higher than the miserable idea of giving office te 
some political er or ward heeler. Ido not mean here to char- 
acterize our present officers in Arizona as such heelers, but the 
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principle is the same, and one thing is certain, the one holdin 
now the highest office, that of governor, used every argument an 
exhausted his energy in trying to defeat the home-rule bill in 
favor of the passage of which every single county in Arizona is 
almost unanimous. 

Nobody opposed it except some meritless beneficiary of the pres- 
ent outrageous system. The people of Arizona wanted to elect 
their own officers. The Republican committee of this House 
wanted to retain Republican incumbents. The Republican in- 
cumbents wanted to stayin. They feared the peop e, and well 
they might and well they may when they or any of them come 
begging suffrage who have against their record this selfish fight 
on the just powers of the people. 

I have just come from the Committee on Territories, where I 
have been pleading for the simple right to elect by vote of the 

yeople the men who administer our Territorial affairs. These men 

Lave no Federal functions; they have nothing to do with the ad- 
ministration of Federal questions. The function of these offices 
are purely Territorial, and the Federal Government has no right 
and no business to nope or interfere in any way with them. 

Mr. Chairman, we have begged, we have importuned, we have 
petitioned for this poor boon, but we have been put off unanswered, 
our geen ve been unheeded, and we, as our fathers of 
old with their petitions, ‘‘ have been spurned with contempt from 
the foot of this throne.” 

Talk about eenence! Is there any free country on earth 
where this would be tolerated, or any freeman on earth who 
would justify it? Any high-bred freeman who could look with- 
out complaint on such injustice as this would kick himself in 
every waking hour and deserves the nightmare in every hour of 


eep. 

Prate here on other questions about patriotism, justice, and 
humanity if you will, but how can you justify this thing? No 
place this side of Russia, no man worthy to be a citizen of any 
country freer than Russia, can or will even attempt to justify a 
vote against home rule for Arizona. 

Nothing but gar mean, contemptible poltes, has beaten 
the home-rule bill for Arizona, and politics of no better type has 
kept us out of the Union. The country has divided on a great 
financial question, and because we would not bow down at the 
foot of Baal’s idols we were told to stay out of the Union. [Ap- 
plause.] Well, we will stay out until that question is settled, and 
settled right. I know and you know that you will not admit a 
State that you can not control in favor of the single gold standard. 
Our people are for free silver. 

They are right. They can not be cajoled, bought, or bulldozed 
into change of principle. They are not of the knee-bending habit, 
that fawning may bring thrift. We know you will not let us have 
two silver votes in the Senate as long as you Republicans are in 
power, but can you not, just out of the abundance of your sweet 
mercy, let us have a little taste of that ‘‘ autonomy ” you are talk- 
ing of giving to Cuba? [Laughter.] Justice as well as charity 
should begin at home. ¢ it not for a minute be inferred that 
our people are against Cuba. 

They glory in the valor of the insurgentsand long tosee freedom 
and victory at once perch upon the banner their valor has carried 
through famine, fire, and battle charge. 

The heroic fortitude exhibited chains our admiration, and the 
insurgents’ course would be oT justified if Spain had treated her 
a whit less ungratefully or with a whit more of wrong than the 
Federal Government persists in visiting on its Territories. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman forgets that a good many home 
patriots need office in the Territories. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the whole trouble, as the gen- 
tleman from Utah well knows, having seen it at work in his own 
State before its admission. 

Mr. Chairman, I know full well the struggle parties make for 
political supremacy. I appreciate a political party’s unwilling- 
ness, even by just and proper measures, to advance the prospects 
of their political adversaries. The country has divided squarely 
on the money question. The East mistrusts the West. Under no 
promise, even if it should be made, would the Western silver Ter- 
ritories be admitted as States while this question remains unset- 
tled and the Republicans hold this House. 

_ But these considerations do not enter into the home-rule ques- 
tion. You could give us this without hurting your gold scheme 
or affecting the result of any Congressional or Presidential elec- 

tion. You could let us pay and distribute our own taxes through 
engines of our own creation without injury to your a 
— onearth. You can ae = co —, ye Tarai 
out forgetting every sense of human li every idea of le 
justice, every aspiration of a free soul, and descend to grovel in 
unjust espionage and pay a miserable Cesar’s tribute to your 
= out of the hard-earned money of a _— who deserve your 
t consideration and despise your despotism as a just man 
hates wrong. 


Election of Senators by the People. 
SPEEOH | 
or 
HON. SAMUEL S. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Constt- 
tution providing for the election of Senators of the United States 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Constitution of the United States is an object 
of veneration to our people, as it ought to be, and for that reason 
every eee amendment to that great instrument should be 
carefully considered by Congress and by every citizen of this 
Republic. 

he proposed amendment under discussion, however, has already 
been thoroughly discussed by the American people and by previ- 
ous Congresses, and public conviction upon this subject is defi- 
nitely settled. If a popular vote upon this question were to be 
taken to-day, I am confident that this amendment would receive 
the approval of more than nine-tenths of the people. For this 
reason, if for no other, the several States ought to allowed to 
pass upon this question. 

We are —— told that this is a government “of the people, 
for the peop e, and by the people,” and that all governments ought 
at least to derive ‘‘their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” If this is true, Ican not see how either branch of this 
Congress can justify itself in refusing to pass this resolution. 
For many years the people of this country have been calling, and 
have been loudly calling, for.this amendment, and in my judg- 
ment it is time this voice was heard and heeded. 

While no American citizen goes before me in veneration and 
respect for our fundamental law, as well as for the patriotic 
fathers who were its authors, yet I fully recognize the fact that 
like all things human it has its imperfections. We all know also 
that it contains many provisions which were compromises and 
which were agreed to for the purpose of securing its ratification 
by thecolonies. Many, perhaps most of these compromises, were 
wise ones, and yet the very term implies want of perfection. 

The provision of the Constitution which this amendment pro- 
poses to change was a subject of serious discussion in the conven- 
tion of 1787, and many of its wisest members favored the election 
of Senators by a popular vote. 

At that time a republican form of government was an experi- 
ment and a written constitution an untried venture. It is not to 
be wondered at that the fathers were influenced somewhat by the 
ideas of government then generally entertained and had a linger- 
ing distrust of the ability of the people tomanage successfully every 
branch of the Government. It was this feeling of distrust which 
influenced them to remove the Senate one step from the people 
and, to a certain extent, to place that body beyond the reach of the 
people; and so far as the Constitution does that, I say it fails to be 
truly republican and has a tinge of monarchical or aristocratic 
form of government. 

The true republican idea of governmentis that all the members 
of each of its branches shall be the immediate representatives or 
agents of the people, and how can they be such unless the people 
themselves select them? A democracy is the primitive and only 
perfect form of a free government, and a Republic like ours isa 
compromise because made necessary by the multitude of people to 
begoverned. Because the 75,000,000 of people in this country can 
not assemble in one body and make their own laws we are elected as 
their agents for that purpose. The people are our principals, and 
we ought to be directly responsible to them, and I can see no good 
reason why one branch of this body should have any shield to 
protect itself from that responsibility. 

I am not one of those who believe in the total abolition of the 
other branch of this body; far fromit. I believe the dual form 
of the legislative branch of our Government a wise one. I also 
believe that the terms of Senators should be much longer than 
the terms of members of this branch and that it should be a con- 
tinuous body. The tendency of such a system is to make that 
branch of Congress more conservative than this and to indicate 
the temper and wishes of the people for a longer period. We 
voice the sentiment of the people in one campaign. The Senate 
should voice the sentiment of the poopie in several campaigns. 

But while I entertain this opinion I still believe the Senate of 
the United States ought to be directly amenable to the body poli- 
tic whence it derives its right to exist, and for whose good, and 
for whose good alone, it transacts its business. 

I have perfect confidence that the people can be trusted to per- 
form this duty as well as any other which has been placed upon 
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them. 1 see no earthly reason why they are not just as well 
qualified to elect Senators as Representatives in this Congress. 
man has no right to sit in either branch of this Congress if his 
presence was not desired, at least in the first instance, by the 
district or State which he ought to represent. 

If there is any person in Congress who has any reason to fear 
that an amendment of this kind will leave him at home when: the 
people get a direct chance at him, then that is the best reason in 
the world why this proposed amendment should be adopted. The 
people usually know who they want to represent them in both 
branches of Congress, or if they do not, then our form of govern- 
ment is a failure. 

It was believed in this country at one time, and is still believed 
in some sections of it, it seems, that the peoplecould not betrusted 
to elect our judges; and voicing this sentiment, the United States 
Constitution and the constitutions of many of the States provide 
for their appointment or selection by the joint action of the 
executive and legislative branches of the government. 

Nowy, while I have not one word of criticism to utter against the 
pure, able, and distinguished jurists who, during our history, have 
thus far been selected by appointment, and who have adorned the 
bench in this country, I say that in those States where the judi- 
ciary has been elected by the people equally honest and wise 
judges have been selected. 

The people of the State which I have the honor in part to-rep- 


resent have always elected their own judges, and I challenge — 


State in the Union to show a more uniformly pure and able benc 
than the State of Wisconsin has had from its infancy. 

We have trusted the people to discharge this duty, and the re- 
sult has shown that our faith was well founded. We have heard 
to-day upon this floor the same report from other States having 
the elective judiciary system, so that it has now gone beyond the 
experimental period. And it now can safely be asserted: that the 
American people can be trusted to electtheir own judges. I say, 
then, if the people are qualified to elect the men who-are'to inter- 
pret and construe the laws, why are they not just as well qualified 
to elect all the men who are to make their laws? And why is not 
their right to do so just as sacred in one case as it is in the other? 

The most. important officers which we have in this country are 
our judges. They ought to be, and thank God they generally are, 
far above personal prejudice or partisan influence: If any class 
ought to be removed from the smoke of political conflict at the 
polls itis the judiciary, and yet the people have been safely trusted 
to elect them. 

The Senate of the United States is the highest and most distin- 
guished legislative body in the world; not becauseit isremoved from 
the direct influence of the people of this great country, but because 
it is the higher branch of the greatest and freest nation on earth, 

It has a glorious history, of which its members and the whole 
American people can well be proud; a history made glorious and 
grand by men who, though not elected directly by the people, 
were their faithful representatives, and for whom the people 
would have gladly given their votesat the polls. Its future honor 
will be sustained by the same class of men; men who, though far 
above the common mass in wisdom and statesmanship, are heart 
and hand with the common, plain people in everything which is 
for the common. good and the public welfare. The true Senator 
is the faithful representative of the people. He desires their con- 
fidence and ought to have it. There is no wayso well adapted to 
bring about that condition of affairs as to bring them tegether at 
the ballot box. 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
faving under consideration the bill (H. RB. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. CaatrMan: Ican not support this bill. Indeed, itsanthors, 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
apologize for its inequitable provisions and seek to justify its en- 
actment upon the sole ground that it isa war measure, It is con- 
fessedly an unfair plan of taxation. Itis oppressive in its pro- 
visions and will prove to be vexatious in its enforcement. 

No one can regret more than I, especially at this time when the 
Government is engaged in warfare which we on this side believe 
would have been avoided had the belligerent rights of the Cubans 





been recognized a year ago, that there should be any 
measure proposed in It is unfortunate that the 
ocratic members of the Ways and Means Committee were 

not consulted in the framing of this bill. 

It is more to be regretted that the amendments and substitutes 
proposed by members on this side of the Chamber have been, some 
of them, already voted down and that the others will be voted down 
by the majority on the other side of this Chamber. The Democratic 
amendments and substitutes: were and are wise and salu and 
would have done much to lighten the burden that war in- 
evitably im upon the — The Democrats, Populists, and 
Silver Republicans have sought no — ad They have 
asked for nothing that Republican Congresses during the war be- 
tween the States did not provide. They are willing toraise the 
money to meet the necessary expenditures of the Government. 
But they are not willing to pass the pending bill. 

It is estimated that this bill will raise $100,000,000 a year from 
the taxes imposed. The bill authorizes $100,000,000 of 3 per cent 
interest-bearing certificates, redeemable in one year, to be issued. 
It also authorizes $500,000,000 of 3 per cent interest-bearing bonds, 
payable in ten or twenty years, to be issued. So important a 
measure ought to receive the most careful consideration and 
should be perfected by amendment in every possible way. I have, 
therefore, favored the amendments and substitutes which have 
been offered. These have been voted down with an indecent haste 
a the great Republican party. This measure involves 
many millions of dollars; it involves the most intricate —— 
of taxation, and yet we are required to pass upon it a@ very 
short time without a fair opportunity for discussion. There is no 
contention that the money proposed to be raised by this bill is 
— next week or next month. There is no need for this great 

aste. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a balance of more than $218,000,000 in 
the Treasury to-day, including the $100,000,000 reserved for re- 
demption purposes. It is amusing to hear the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DineLry] and other champions of the Administration, 
who a short time ago endeavored to show the full and health 
condition of the Treasury, now trying to. explain away this bal- 
ance and to show that the Treasury is in almost a depleted condi- 
tion, so bankrupted that we must issue interest-bearing certificates 
and bends, and so a need of funds that the authori 
to issue such inter g evidences of debt must be immedi- 
ately conferred. And the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Dine.ey] 
who reported this bill seeks to reenforce his apology for it with a 
prediction that we are to have a very long war wit in. 

If this prediction should prove true, why can not we provide for 
the expenses of the war from time to time as necessity may de- 
mand? Whyis not the ordinary revenue of the Government from 
impost duties and internal taxes, together with the extraordinary 
taxes to be levied under this bill, sufficient to meet the sent 
needs of the Government? The report accompanying this bill 
estimates that the war expenses will not amount to more than 
$25,000,000 per month, or $300,000,000 per year. Then where is 
the necessity at this time for issuing interest-bearing certificates 
and bonds? 

The tax features of this: bill are in some respects at least very 
objectionable and unjust. It is unjust to tax the stocks of to- 
bacco and cigars on hand which have already been taxed. It is 
unn and unjust to levy this tax on pills, liniments, salves, 
eyewater, and other rietary medicines carried in all drug 
stores and in the stock of the country merchant. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the drugs used in the elegant city 
pharmacy in compounding prescriptions are not taxed. The in- 
creased tax on tobacco and other articles consumed by the great 
masses can not be justified on the ground that these things are of 
voluntary consumption. Many of these articles are essential to 
the health or comfort of the poor. Thepoor man ought not to be 
made to give up his tobacco or to pay a higher price for it. The 
adhesive stamp tax feature of this bill will not meet the approval 
of the people. Why tax the bank check, the promissory note, or 
the deed to land and not tax the great monopolies, like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of the country? 

Another strikingly unjust provision is the proposed tax of 25 
cents on “warehouse receipts for any goods, merchandise, or 
property of any kind held on storage in any — er private 
warehouse or .” Of course this is a tax imposed upon the 
farmer every time he delivers a bale of cotton to a warehouse or 
= and takes a receipt therefor. But I need not dwell on this, 

ause the gentleman ence ong og = Grieas] has just in- 
formed me that on his suggestion the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has agreed that an amendment may be adopted 
obviating this injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments which have been offered by 
members on this side of the Chamber would increase the revenue 
sufficiently to cover the increase of expenditures. The first of 
these amendments that I will consider is the income tax. The 
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nue imposed a tax seen curtingits ee. at that time were 
owned only by the rich, and the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of that tax. When the Government 
was in trouble in 1862, Congress again im an income tax, and 
was upheld by an undivided court in 1 In 1880 the Supreme 
Court of the United States again unanimously decided in favor 
of the constitutionality of the income tax. The law of 1894 was 
decided unconstitutional by a majority of 1. This fact militates 
against the value of the decision as a precedent. 

Until I heard the unanswerable speech of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] I had intended to make an argument on this 
subject. He has presented the question so ably that een ts 
might say would be the work of eee Indeed, the 
language he used reads like the opinion the Supreme Court 
should haveread. The income-tax amendment which he will pro- 
pose eliminates those features of the income-tax law of 1894 
which were by the unanimous court declared to be unconstitu- 
tional. But it seeks to reenact those provisions of that law which 
were decided against by a majority of 1. We simply ask a re- 
hearing of this law, believing that on another trial the court will 
uphold the income tax as being constitutional and just. Such 
laws were, as I have shown, held to be constitutional and just for 
nearly one hundred years, and the income-tax law of 1894 was 
upheld as constitutional and just by the Supreme Court until 
Mr. Justice Shiras changed his opinion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, pretermitting this question, let me say that 
if the Constitution of the United States does not permit ah income 
tax to be levied, then I ask why has not the Republican majority 


' in this House passed a joint resolution looking to an amendment 


of the Constitution whereby such a tax may be rere laid? It 
is because that pa is now opposed to such a tax. recollect 
very distinctly that my friend Judge Gricas, from Georgia, intro- 
duced a resolution for this purpose some months ago. 

Mr. GRIGGS. linterrupt the gentleman long enough to say 
that he is correct, and to further say that I introduced such a res- 
oa in this House on March 26, 1897. Itis House resolution 

0. 42. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is true, Mr. Chairman, and this resolu- 
tion has been allowed by the Republicans to be pigeonholed in the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make a party speech on the sub- 
ject of the income tax. It ought not to bea party subject. The 
Republicans adopted it in 1862 and the Democrats in 1894. France, 
England, Germany, Italy, and other countries have for many 
years collected an income tax, and the writers in those countries 
agree that it is the easiest collected and open to the least com- 
plaint of any of the taxes. There are many lawyers in this House, 
and if any of them were acting as counsel, or as judge on the 
bench, he would give the greatest respect upon questions of tax- 
ation to Judge Thomas M. Cooley, whc says, in his work on taxa- 
tion: 

Taki , not j inciple o' - 
ston tad eves ts saval haut his share ot the'barens of the Go 
ernment in proportion to his wealth. 

This is the fundamental doctrine of taxation, as stated by one 
of the greatest writers on the law of taxation. Itis not a political 
opinion, nor an essay. nor even anargument. It is the lawitself, 
= summed up aud stated by one of leading expounders of the 

w 


The theories of taxation constitute one of the most important 
branches of the science of political economy. The scientists do 
not write the books which are used in our for the purpose 
of advocating any party or a policy. There are a few 
writers on cal economy who are accorded to be absolute au- 
thorities upon that science, and their books are used in every uni- 
versity for the of instructing our youths. A deliberative 
body, when it Ss with subjects embracing the science of polit- 
ical economy, should carefully consider the writings of those sci- 
entists who stand at the head of their profession. 

_ One of the earliest and ablest of these men is Adam Smith, who 
in his ch upon taxation declares the income tax to be the 
fairest and most equitable of all taxes. Following him in this 
view we find John Stuart Mill; Prof. Thorold Rod ; Professor 
Bastable, of Dublin University; Professor Ely, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity; Professor Ellis, and, in fact, every ble writer upon 
the science of oo economy. The text- most generally 
a is that of Dr. Francis Wayland, who says concerning income 
es: 
this is the most itabie of all taxes, since it touches men 
oa aoe their abilities. But if the percentage is uniform, it 
volves which bears heavily on those whose incomes are small. 
© relieve two measures are employed. The first is to exempt all 
incomes below a specified amount. The other is to establish two or three 
grades of income and make the percentage greater on the larger income. 

The work of Professor Semeg = me is used by many universities, 

and it states the principle as follows: 


The fairest form of tax is the income tax. It makes everyone contribute 
the wants of the state in to the revenue he enjoys under its 
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ence on prices. No other is so heen ly senensed and collected. No other 
home to the people so forcibly the fact that it is to their interest to 
upon a wise economy of the national revenue. 


Thus we see that law writers on taxation and the political sci- 
entists agree that the income tax is the fairest and most equita- 
ble mode of raising public revenue. The history of the European 
nations and of our own e ience bears out the truth of this as- 
sertion. There are two objections made to an income tax—one 
that it is unconstitutional, and the other that it will be success- 
fully evaded by those whose duty it is to pay it. As the person 
assessed must answer under oath as to his income, the latter ob- 
jection resolves itself into a contention that the rich men of the 

nited States are perjurers, while the rich men of other nations 
are not. The contention is not true, and I shall not dignify the 
assertion by argument in answer toit. I have heretofore consid- 
ered the other objection. 

Not only have the law writers and the political scientists agreed 
upon the justice of this kind of taxation, but the leading states- 
men of the world adopt the same view. 


Sir Robert Peel said: 
I consider that in proposing the adoption of the income tax I give a good 
boon to the country, to the manufacturing, the commercial, and trading in- 


terests of the country. 


Senator John Sherman, at that time admittedly the leading 
financier of the Republican party in the United States Senate, 
when the proposition was made to repeal the income tax, said: 

The public mind is not yet prepared toapply the key of a genuine revenue 
reform. A few years of further experience will convince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation upon consumption, and not one cent on property and income, is in- 
trinsically unjust. hile the amguaan of the National Government are 
largely caused by the protection of property, it is but right to call property 
to contribute to its payment. It will not do tosay that each person con- 
sume¢s in proportion to his means. That is not true. Everyone must see 
that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the con- 
sumption of the poor as the income of the rich does to the wages of the poor. 
As wealth accumulates, this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system 
will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 

When the income-tax law was repealed, such Republicans as 
John Sherman, Oliver P. Morton, and Justin S. Morr1IL_ objected 
to its repeal, and the good old Republican State of Massachusetts 
has always had an income-tax law on its statute books. 

The Federal income-tax law was not repealed on account of its 
lack of revenue-producing qualities. There was collected under 
its provisions $346,967,388.12. The revenue of the Government 
largely exceeded the expenditures, and it was a question of aban- 
doning the doctrine of protection or repealing the income tax and 
other provisions of the internal-revenue laws. The rich men did 
not turn perjurers and swear to false returns. They paid the in- 
come tax. The law that imposed it was passed by Republicans, 
advocated by Republicans, and some Republicans denounced its 


repeal. 

The question was then presented whether the incomé tax or 
the Republican theory and practice of high protective tariff should 
be maintained. One or the other had to go. The people were 
overtaxed, and the people began tofind itout. In 1871 thereceipts 
of the Government were $374,431,104.94. The expenditures for 
the same year were $157,583,827.58. The receipts were more than 
double the expenditures, and the people were paying more than 
twice the amount necessary to maintain the Government. Relief 
had to be granted, and it was a question with Congress, or rather 
with the Republican majority in Congress, as to who should be 
relieved, the masses or the classes. There were two kinds of 
taxation, one which bore upon the income and the luxuries of the 
rich and another which bore upon the consumption of the poor, 
and the Republican party, true to its principles, relieved the rich 
aad left the poor to Sat the burden of maintaining the Govern- 
ment. 

There is but one real reason why the Republican majority is 
aligned so solidly against the Democratic income-tax amendment. 
It is claimed that it would not be equally apportioned among the 
States. It is claimed that the South would not pay as much as 
the New England States. In other words, because the men of 
New York and Boston have larger incomes than have the men of 
Mobile and New Orleans they should not be compelled to pay 
their proportionate share of the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They talk about sectionalism in the South, and yet, 
when Southern shores are the ones most endangered by this war 
and the South is the base of supply for the troops, they are afraid 
that New England will have a greater tax to pay in its aggregate 
amount on account of its immense wealth than have the poverty- 
stricken sections of the Southern States. 

The Democratic amendments provide for reasonable increase in 
the noninterest-bearing debt by a reasonable increase in the num- 
ber of Treasury notes. They do not ask that the greenback 
theory be adopted, but that a measure which was adopted in the 
time of war—during the war between the Siates—be once more 

ted if need be, but adopted to a much less extent than in 1862, 
then leading financier of the House was Thaddeus Stevens, 


| of Pennsylvania. After warmly advocating the passage of the 
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legal-tender act, and after the Senate had amended that act, he 
said on February 20, 1862: 

1 believe that no act of legislation of this Government was ever hailed 
with as much delight throughoutthe whole length and breadth of the Union 
by every class of people, without any exception, as the bill we passed and sent 
ee foamed from all classes, merchants, traders, manufacturers, and 
laborers—poured in upon us from all quarters. The boards of trade from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago. 
and Milwaukee approved its provisions and urged its passage as it was. 1 
have a dispatch from the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by him to me, urging the s e of 
the bill as it passed the House. It is true there was a doleful sound came u 
from the cavernsof bullion brokers and from the saloons of the associa 
banks. Their cashiers and agents were soon on the ground and persuaded 
the Senate, with but little deliberation, to mangle and destroy what it had 
cost the House months to digest, consider, and pass. 

They fell upon the bill in hot haste and so disfigured and deformed it that 
its very father would not knowit. Instead of being a beneficent and ae 
orating measure, it is now positively mischievous.. It has all the bad quali- 
ties which its enemies charged on the original bill, and none of its benefits. 
It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a depreciated cur- 
rencys _It makes two classes of money, one for the banks and brokers and 
another for the people. It discriminates between the rights of the different 
classes of creditors, allowing the rich capitalists to demand gold and com- 
pelling the ordinary lender of money on individual security to receive notes 
which the Government has purposely discredited. 

The wisdom of Thaddeus Stevens has been nowhere better illus- 
trated than in these words. 

Again, why not coin the seigniorage in the Treasury? This 
silver builion belongs to the United States, and now is the time to 
coin it into money. This would give us $42,000,000, thereby in- 
creasing our cash to this extent. 

This $42,000,000, with $100,000,000 noninterest-bearing certifi- 
cates, making $142,000,000, would be enough to conduct the war 
for some time tocome, This does not take intoconsideration the 
income from the present revenue law, commonly known as the 
Dingley law, which our Republican friends before this war began 
asserted would create a surplus. Nor does it draw on tke $118,- 
000,000 above the reserve fund of $100,000,000 nowin the Treasury. 

Instead of issuing the $100,000,000 of interest-bearing certificates, 
why not issue Treasury notes, say for $50,000,000 or $100,000,000, 
if need be? 

There are various other ways of raising the necessary revenue. 
The man who buys a humble home or whose necessities compel 
him to mortgage his all is taxed. The man who invests millions 
in bonds and stocks does not pay a dollar on his accumulated 
wealth. This bill not only does not tax the bonds and stocks of 
the rich man, but it allows him to invest his money in United 
States bonds, which are not taxable, and to thus withdraw that 
much from the taxable wealth of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the honor on a former occasion to review 
the history of the bond issues of this country and to show the 
hardship and cruelty that the bondholders have been allowed, 
sometimes by subsequent enactments and sometimes contrary to 
law by Treasury rulings, to fasten upon and practice against the 
toilers and producers of the country. I will not go into this sub- 
ject now. 

At the present time there is absolutely no necessity for bonds. 
If more revenue should be needed, Congress could place an addi- 
tional tax upon the articles embraced in the law of 1862 and left 
oat of the present bill—carriages, yachts, railroad earnings, lega- 
cies, andsuccessions. All of these were taxed before and are not 
taxed now. 

Secretary Gage, who has always been a national banker, has 
wanted a bond issue ever since this Administration came into 
power. And his party now, under the guise of war necessity, 
seeks to give him the authority to issue bonds. Until the war ex- 
cuse was afforded them the Republicans of this House did not 
have the boldness to advocate a bond issue or the retirement of 
the greenbacks. The Indianapolis commission and Secretary 
Gage both reported in favor of such measures, but no direct prop- 
osition of this sort has yet emanated from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in this House. Indeed, it is an open secret that 
the Republicans on that committee have long been hopelessly di- 
vided on this subject. And now, taking advantage of war neces- 
sities, they wish to force us to vote for their bond schemes, 

The apologists for the interest-bearing certificate and bond provi- 
sion claim that the loan is to be a popular one, but its principal 
features are left entirely to the Secretary of the Treasury, Judg- 
ing the future by the past, there is very little if any doubt that 
nearly all, if not all, of these bonds will be secured by the bankers; 
and if the people or any persons of small means purchase any of 
these certificates or bonds, it will be after the syndicate of Sankers 
who have first bought them are ready to sell them to smaller pur- 
chasers at an advanced price. This was true of the Cleveland 
bond deal, and it will be true in this instance if the certificate and 
bond features of this bil! should ever become law. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, which I have thus briefly out- 
lined, I am opposed to this bill, believing that it will oppress the 
poor and benefit the rich, and that it will rather cast a damper 
upon the enthusiasm and patriotism of the country than increase 
confidence in the Government or assist in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 













On the Spanish War and the Revenues therefor. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARION DE VRIES, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1898. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. DE VRIES said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proceedings of this Congress will be written 


in history as, and determine, the most important events of the 
nineteenth century. While, therefore, we should make haste to 
manifest our patriotism, we should make sure that our acts be 


invulnerable alike to the attacks of polemic diplomats as well as 
domestic critics for all time. 

The Republicis at war withaforeign power. The great prowess 
of our nation is dedicated by over 70,000,000 freemen to the cause 
of suffering humanity in Cuba and the vindication of the foulest 
crime of the age. Before our very eyes, at our very doors, was a 
beautiful isle—‘‘ the Pearl of the Antilles.” 

Three years of Spanish atrocities there have spread broadcast 
devastation and desolation, have put at defiance the inquisition 
and tortures of the fifteenth century, set the barbarities of all his- 
tory at naught, and made the very devils in hell blush with shame. 
Reputable authority frequently bears us word that in this once 
paradise vultures stand as the only sextons at the graves of inno- 
cents; that dogs fatten on the flesh of unburied mothers and babes, 
to be in turn eaten by the starving who chance to survive a day, 
and that human helplessness and starvation there are such that 
vermin wait not the fleeting of life beforethey prey. These are not 
exaggerations. These are truths, verified by many reputable wit- 
nesses. Though these conditions have roused our indignation 
and injured our properties and trade, they are the lesser of offenses 
against us. 

An American man-of-war, bearing over 266 American marines, 
moored in a Spanish port, moored at a particular spot by Spanish 
direction, surrounded by Spanish surveillance, the guést of Spain 
in a Spanish home, in the darkness of night, was blown to atoms. 
Without the chance to battle for life, our country’s yeomen were 
blown into eternity or drowned like rats in a hole. The flesh and 
blood of 140 of these still and will ever rest in the deep. Of many 
of these there remains not a string of clothing, not a tissue of 
flesh, not a splinter of bone. They were brave. They donned the 
blue and tendered their lives for our country. They will receive 
a nation’s gratitude, At this spectacle all nations stood aghast in 
horror. Even the strong ties of royal blood failed to enlist kins- 
men’s aid. Wecan not make oo, upon the cause of or respon- 
sibility for that disaster. The book of judgment thereupon is 
closed. When posterity reads it, it will do soas a part of the 
blackest page of Spanish history, and all the world has written it 
the same—a contemptible crime, committed by a comtemptible 
nation, in a contemptible way. 

The history we are to write is the response of the Republic to 
this great infamy. 

The conditions in Cuba appeal to our sympathies; the assassina- 
tion of our countrymen assaults our honor and invokes a duty. 

Time can repair the horrors in Cuba. Time can restore our 
trade. These are but the delays of aday. But time could never 
efface the putrefaction of our national honor that would have fol- 
lowed had we passed unavenged the murder of the crew of the 
Maine, That would linger in the nostrils of our posterity for all 
time. Had we faltered in this hour of duty we would have marked 
the decadence of the Republic. 

This ruthless murder will be avenged, the ish will be driven 
from the seas, their navies annihilated, their stripped from the 
hemisphere, and the spot wherethey loved to crush liberty be made 
a home for the free. 
Do this and we serve the cause of liberty and humanity and vin- 
dicate our dead, and all the world and posterity will applaud. Do 
less than this, and the very dogs that licked the sores of Lazarus 
would hang their heads in shame to sniff the heels of an American 
citizen. The wisdom of our forefathers in the establishment of a 
government, one important branch of which rests in close touch 
with the popular mind, has been vindicated in this crisis. 

This war is the people's war, declared at their demand. The 
Administration was thought by many to be moved to the extenu- 
ation of these evils at the price of peace. The American people, 
in the resolution of its sovereign , decreed that the continua- 
tion of the conditions in Cuba and pee of the Maine 
disaster, responded to by S in indifferent or offensive tones in 
answer to our —, rendered incompatible peace and the honor 
of America. e minority of this House for more than a year 
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t on every possible occasion responded to the popular will and 
ean by resolutions of belligerency and independence to force 
the Government in harmony with the people’s demands. Yet not- 
withstanding the atrocities perpetrated by the Spanish in Cuba, 
committed before our very eyes, in sight of the American shores 
and flag, decimating at every short interval the population of that 
island and daily perpetrating crimes unparalleled in the world’s 
history, the majority in this Chamber, yielding to the dictation of 
a few, invoked every parliamentary and other subterfuge to pre- 
vent the registry here of the will of the American people. 

The will of the American people in Cuban affairs had been ex- 
pressed by the minority alone until certain gentlemen of the 
majority, restless of the inactivity of their leaders and spurred on 
by wishes of their constituents and their own feelings of justice 
and the nation’s honor, manifested in unmistakable terms that 
that policy of inaction must cease else they would join the minor- 
ity in executing the popular will. This threatened revolt it was 
that caused the majority in the House and the Administration to 
abdicate the policy of inaction in Cuban affairs and adopt the 
policy of activity and intervention, the policy until then of the 
minority. 

It is not my intention in these statements to criticise or reflect, 
for that is not my habit or purpose, but to emphasize that the 
final declaration of this war and the change of policy in Cuban 
affairs by the Administration and leaders of the House were di- 
rectly due to the understanding that a number of the majorit 
here would, unless a change in the Administration’s policy be had, 
join with the minority and adopt resolutions of activity in Cuban 
affairs. So that this war was brought about, not by the Admin- 
istration nor the majority in Congress, but by the people. Never 
in the history of the Republic was the representative character of 
its popular branch of Government so severely tried, whereat, un- 
der the most favorable of rules built up for such purposes, after 
over a century’s experience, the popular will met the unpopular, 
but potent, influences in this great Hall, and after twelve long 
months of desperate struggle triumphed. The culmination of 
this ey = in the House found expression in the resolutions, 
adopted by a practically unanimous vote, recognizing that the 
Cuban people are and of right ought to be free and independent. 

I voted for a resolution recognizing the belligerent rights of 
Cuba as early as January 20,1898. I voted for the resolution ap- 
propriating $50,000,000 for the national defense and intrusting 
the use of the same to the President's discretion. 

I voted for the conference report declaring that the people of 
Cuba are and of right ought to be frea and demanding that the 
Government of Spain should relinquish its authority over and 
withdraw its forces from Cuba and authorizing the President to 
use the land and naval forces of the Republic to so require. 

I preferred that these resolutions should be stronger and recog- 
nize the independence of the existing Cuban Republic and Gov- 
ernment, and so voted, but, failing in this, was willing to and did 
vote for them as finally presented by the conference committee. 

While possibly not so satisfactory to some, the resolutions 
adopted preserved the vital principle contended for by the Senate— 
the declaration in advance that this was not to be and should not 
be characterized a war prompted by a spirit of aggrandizement 
or territorial acquisition, but one solely prompted by feelings of 
humanity and the vindication of an assault upon our national 
honor by the murder by Spain of the crew of the Maine. To me, 
therefore, it was a matter of comparative indifference whether 
the estoppel by Congress should be in the form of recognizing the 
independence of the Cuban government or the people of Cuba, as 
either commits this Government to the existence of Cuban inde- 
pendence and denies our subsequent assertion of right to that 
territory by conquest or annexation, made easy by force of arms. 

The vital principle which was preserved by the insertion into 
the House resolutions by the Senate of the two words “‘and are,” 
thereby presenting to the world the hitherto unseen and unex- 
ampled spectacle of a nation going to war in advance estopping 
itself from possible advantage of national assets thereby and rest- 
ing its cause solely upon the higher and broader grounds of hu- 
manity and national honor, at once placed this great Republic in 
the eyes of the world upon the high plane of national honor al- 
ways assumed by it, and won for us in this war the plaudits, neu- 
trality, and well-wishes of all the civilized world. 

We are not, therefore, engaged in a Republican war, a Demo- 
cratic war, or a Populist war, but a war demanded and declared 
by the American people; a war not selfish or for the purposes of 

dizement, but unselfish and in the cause of humanity and 
for the upholding of our national honor and flag; a war in which 
we have the sympathy and approval of all fair-ininded civilized 
races; a war in which victory certainly will be ours, and of which 
history and posterity will approve and applaud. For every meas- 
ure presented in this House looking to the recognition of the bel- 
ligerent rights or the independence of the Cuban Government or 
people I have consistently and constantly voted. For the declara- 
tion of war against the Kingdom of Spain I voted. For every 
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measure appropriating money or otherwise providing for the na- 
tional defense or for the purpose of arming or —— sing our Army 
or Navy and placing or sustaining them in the field I have voted. 

It has been and is my purpose in all cases to support all meas- 
ures necessary to uphold the efficiency of the American Army 
and Navy to effect a speedy and victorious waging and ending of 
this war and to uphold the Administration by voting for all ap- 
propriations deemed necessary to the consummation of this end; 
for this is the war of no party or man, but of the American people 
against a common foe in a most commendable cause. 

At this hour, however, when the hearts of the American people 
from center to the confines of the Republic are stirred and ani- 
mated by a spirit of humanity and patriotism, the chosen repre- 
sentatives of that people, having in charge not only the conduct 
of affairs, but the great trust of their future welfare, should be 
composed and careful. It is their sacred duty at such a time to 
be careful lest in their greed for popular applause they, in un- 
shackling the fetters of others, make serfs of their own people. 

It may be that in the clamor of the day the exercise of wisdom 
may go unheeded, nay, be challenged and condemned, but the 
oath of the member imperatively requires us to look to the future 
for vindication, even though the present brings disaster to the in- 
dividual, for the cause of the many is higher than the advantage 
of the few. , 

The Republic being involved in a war, it goes without saying 
that revenues additional to the revenues in a time of peace must 
be raised and that additional measures for raising the same must 
be enacted. Especially is this true where, as with us, the exist- 
ing revenue laws barely produce sufficient moneys to meet the 
current expenses of the Government as at present administered. 
The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, for the purpose of raising these war revenues, have 
presented H. R. 10100, now under consideration. 

In brief, this measure provides for raising, for the purpose of 
conducting the war with Spain, $690,000,000 or $700,000,000 in ad- 
dition to the ordinary revenues for the current expenses of the 
Government. It is proposed by this bill to raise these taxes as 
follows: Ninety million dollars to $100,000,000 thereof by direct 
internal taxes on certain articles of consumption, such as beer, 
tobacco, wines, drugs, mineral waters, etc., and by taxes upon 
certain business transactions; $500,000,000 to be borrowed upon 
$50, and multiples thereof, United States 10-20 coin bonds, bearing 
3 per cent per annum interest, and $100,000,000 upon not longer 
than one-year notes, bearing 3 per cent per annum interest. 

As the $500,000,000 bond proposition is especially objectionable, 
I here quote the same in full. 

Sec. 27. That the Secretary of the Treasuryis hereby authorized to bor- 
row on the credit of the United States the sum of $500,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor, at not less 
than par, coupon or registered bonds of the United States in such form as 
he may prescribe, and in denominations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemabie in coin at the pleasure of the United States after ten years from 
the date of their issue, and payable twenty years from such date, and bear- 
ing interest payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum; 
and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from al! taxes or duties 
of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That the bonds authorized 
by this section shall be first offered as a popular loan under such regula- 
tions, tobe prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, as will give oppor- 
tunity to the citizens of the United States to participate in the subscrip- 
tions to such loan; and a sum not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent of the 
amount of the bonds herein authorized is hereby apprepriated to pay ex- 
penses of preparing, advertising, issuing, and disposing of the same. 


It may be well to note in passing that this measure is strictly a 
partisan measure, prepared by the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and their advisers in exclusive con- 
ference. Having thus presented the bill, leading members of that 
committee now appeal to the minority here to support the same, 
**that a united front may be shown the enemy,” and they denounce 
the propositions coming from this side of the Chamber as “‘ petti- 
fogging,” etc. It may be well for these gentlemen to remember 
in considering Cuban matters and matters pertinent thereto that 
for the past year whenever and as often as the minority called 
upon this House to adopt an aggressive Cuban policy we were by 
these same gentlemen denounced as ‘“‘ jingoes” and other uncom- 
plimentary names applied to us by them, and so continued until, 
smarting under the lash of an outraged public feeling and indig- 
nation, Sous gentlemen suddenly and in hot haste adopted the 
very policy which they were pleased the day before to style in us 
**jingoism.” 

I for one am for all measures and appropriations necessary to 
walt an aggressive and successful war. These, and these alone, 

ill have any effect upon the enemy, and that effect will be one of 
application and not bluff. When it comes to raising the revenues 
to meet these appropriations and the consideration of the means 
and methods to that end, these are matters of purely internal 
management and effect. The world abroad cares nothing for 
these; our citizens care much and are vitally interested. 

The time of war in every country at all times has been seized 
upon as the time to plunder the public? While I shall favor all 
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necessary measures in this war, and the votes will so show, I re- | times greater than Italy, eighteen times greater than Spain, and 


fuse to be a party to permitting what I believe to be the pillage 
of the country by rapacious financial vultures, or the shackling 
of the babes in the cradle with a debt and interest for twenty 
years, while the father bares his breast and bosom and battles for 
our country. There would be little glory and much shame if in 
the light of history and the experiences of this nation we un- 
shackle the slaves of Cuba by shackling the freemen of America. 
Neither the cry of ‘‘ patriotism” nor the jeers of ‘‘pettifogging” 
in a matter of purely internal policy should carry us off our feet 
and into the vortex of foolishness in this crisis. 

This bill does not require property owners to give their just 
share to the cause of their country, and they should at least be 
commanded to stand back from pillaging the yeomen of the na- 
tion while they wphold the dignity of the Republic, free Cuba, 
and avenge the Maine. 

When it came to this matter of internal polity, if the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee wanted a unanimous front they 
shotild have presented a reasonable bill, which would have met the 
minority half way, and not one prepared or presented in a partisan 
mauner, one which encroaches upon the vital principles of all fac- 
tions of the minority, and, failing to dothis, when easily possible, it 
must be taken as an attempt to enforce opposition to the measure 

proposed, 

. In the preparation and presenting of a measure of this kind the 
same considerations should prevail that would in the preparing 
to meet an emergency by any well-regulated business house. 

Every factor of the case should be consulted as determining the 
probabie immediate sum required and only that amount raised or 
provided for. In the present exigency these considerations would 
lead us to take into account the comparative strength of the two 
contending nations upon the seas and at home, the length of time 
the conflict will probably last, etc., and then we should consider 
our own assets and the manner in which necessary funds can be 
raised so as to bear lightest and most equably upon the people, 
and how much we could get along with until we may again con- 
sider and act upon the subject, so that in case the controversy be 
ended, meanwhile no unnecessary burden shall have been laid upon 
the people, and in all these our past experiences should be ob- 
served, their advantages appreciated, and errors avoided. These 
are the just considerations is from the representatives of a noble 
and patriotic people, going forth to offer their lives and all in de- 
fense of their country. 

The relative strength of the contending parties in this war will 
enlighten us much both as to the magnitude of our undertaking 
and as to the proper measures of revenue. American citizens, 
least of all American representatives, charged withthe conduct 
of national affairs, should not underestimate the potency of the 
Republic in all its relations, foreign and domestic. A conserva- 
tion of the resources of our country, as well as the acme of domes- 
tic polity—effective government with the least possible burden 
upon the citizen—mandatorily so requires. 

The potency of a nation among nations involves as its factors 
all elements of national resource and valor. 

How compare we then with the enemy, Spain—nay, with all 
Europe? In territory Engiand could be enaieal 
of Lake Superior, which we use as a boundary line to this great 
nation, and more than a thousand square miles of water would be 
between her borders and the present shores of that inland sea. 
Ireland could be placed in the center of Lake Michigan and not an 
island would appear to mark the place of herrepose. Spain, were 
she to gather within her confines the territory of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, and Portugal, would yet have within her 
borders less of territory than is comprised within three of our 
largest States. 

In area Spain is little larger than the State of California and 
much less than the State of Texas. We possess 3,602,990 square 
miles of domain; Spain but 197,670 square miles. In productive- 
ness she does not compare with us. 

Our Republic contains a population about equal to the com- 
bined populations of Spain, Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. We number 74,000,000; Spain but 
17,500,000. 

The wealth of the United States is given by Mulhall, the English 
statistician, asexceeding by more than one-third the wealthof Great 
Britain, two-fifths more than that of France, almost double that of 
Germany, one and one-half times thatof Russia, three and one-third 
times that of Austria, four andone-half times that of Italy, andmore 
than five times that of Spain. We nearly equal the combined 
wealth of Great Britain and Austria, more than equal that of 
France and Austria, equal the combined wealth of Germany, 
Austria, and Spain, and far exceed the combined wealth of Russia, 
Italy.andSpain. Im wealth we have$64,000,000,000; Spain less than 
$12,000,000,000. Im manufactures we are three-fourths greater 
than those of the United Kingdom, two and one-half times 
greater than Germany, three times greater than France, four 
times greater than Russia, six times greater than Austria, twelve 


$300,000,000 greater than those of Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, and Spain combined. 

In value of manufactures we have $7,200,000,000. Spain has 
$408,000,000. 

Onur agricultural ucts are three times those of the United 
Kingdom; $1,500,000,000 more than those of France; $1,700,000,000 
more than those of Germany; $800,000,000 more than those of 
Russia and Poland; $1,150,000,000 more than those of Austria: 
$2,800,000,000 more than those of Italy; $3,000,000,000 more than 
those of Spain. Our agricultural products are of the value of 
$17,740,800,000, while those of Spain are but $5,755,200,000. 

In import and export trade we aggregated $1,539,508,130, while 
Spain aggregated but $317,185,275. 

On July 1, 1897, the public debt of the United States was $1,266,- 
793,712.90, of which $378,081 ,702.64 was noninterest-bearing debt. 
On the same day the public debt of Spain was $1,239,209,670.40— 
interest-bearing debt. 

Nore.—-All the above figures are taken from the latest comparative data, 
from Mulhall’s Diction: of Statistics (ist) the Statesman's Year-Book 
(1898), and United States Government reports (1897-98). While some of these 
figures are not down to date, the same years are taken in each, which, for 
the pu of com m, give the ahesmhame to Spain, her commercial 
strength and productive capacity having been weakened each r by the 
wars she has been waging for the it few years, while our ca) ty has been 
increasing. In all cases the latest obtainable comparative figures are given. 

ae Navy, in structure and every wise, is superior to the navy 
of Spain. 

Our country is united, North, Sonth, East, and West, ub- 
lican, Democrat, and ee are at peace with the rest of the 
world, all present a united, determined front, actuated by the 
same impulse, determined bg the same object. Spain is racked 
from center to confines with internecine troubles, momentarily 
threatening the stability of the reigning dynasty. Al ex- 
hausted by two other pending wars, she is but the shattered and 
crumbling shell of a once glorious nation. Her soldiers, hungry, 
diseased, and wearied, go to battle halting between-masters and 
hesitating between allegiances. Our soldiers and sailors to battle 
go vigorous, strong, and healthy, animated and impelled by the 
sense of humanity and the vindication of their country’s wounded 
honor—the strongest of human propulsive forces. Ours are brave, 
trained, skilled; theirs no one of these. 

For three years both in Cuba and in the Philippines a band of 
ragged, hungry, and unarmed patriots, without treasure and al- 
most without homes, have bayed this enemy of ours, defeated them 
in battle, exhausted their revenues, and shaken the very nation 
itself until it stands a tottering semblance of former glory. 

Tn all that goes to make a nation we are incomparably and vastly 
the on eden of Spain. 

With comparative resources represented by eighteen times the 
territory, nearly five times the ple, over five times the wealth, 
nearly eighteen times the manufactures, over three times the - 
cultural wealth, with all the undeveloped possible resources of this 
country, with five times the commerce, with a united, valorous, 
and outraged people, we are to meet in war that inferior with an 
exhausted treasury and a divided people. It was possible for us 


ed with the waters | to vote $50,000,000 in a day, and do likewise the next day had we 


chose; it was impossible for Spain to borrow $40,000,000 in a year 
at 40 per cent interest. 

And this is our country. And this is our enemy. We stand 
among the nations of the earth the greatest in all that constitutes 
a nation. Among the peoples of the earth there are none gathered 
into one form of government our equals, with resources unparal- 
leled, a territory unexcelled, a lities unmeasurable. Our 
enemy, Spain, sses these the least of all nations. 

Comparing the powers of the two countries makes it seem trav- 
esty to call this a war. 

If the vigor, patriotism, and valor of our seamen and soldiers be 

itted to control their actions and an sugreasive campaign be 

ad, there is no reason ei this war should enged & ome 
a few weeks nor the cost thereof demand any such expendi 

as contemplated by this bill. 

The attitude the Republic is made to assume by this bill is ri- 
diculous, not to say humiliating. The idea that a nation of the 
wealth and resources of this should at the threshhold of any 
emergency, before any of the available taxable assets of the coun- 
try are ed up to meet the emergency, should go about stand- 
ing at the byroads and crossroads ng from the yeoman of 
the count gee te bs or a Sa a great fortunes of the 
country—the r. making thousan transporting troops, 
coal barons in selling coal, etc.—should not be taxed a cent is 
preposterous. 

bill is fatally ob onable from various reasons, both as 
to the amount to be raised thereby and the proposed 
methods of raising the same, 

This bill ignores the valuable teachings ed by the ee 
from the financial ey of the civil war, in that it neither a 
of the advantages taught nor avoids the errors indicated thereby. 
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empirical philosophy gained by a half cen 
anual is ignored. An examination of the financial history of 


he civil war reveals that whether accomplished by design or 
socideg the course of financial legislation for the con- 
duct of that war and subsequent thereto has so far o in 
favor of the bondholders of the country and against the soldiers, 
sailors, & and bond payers of the country as to approximate the 
criminal, : 

At the outbreak of that war there was no considerable money, 
coin or other, available to the Government to carry on the war. 
The bankers demanded exorbitant interest for anyloans. Accord- 
ingly, at the recommendation of President Lincoln, the credit of 
the Government was used, and by the acts of July 17, 1861, and 
Febr 12, 1862, the issuance of $60,000,000in noninterest-bearing 
full legal-tender notes was authorized by Congress. ‘These notes 
differed from those subsequently issued by the Government dur- 
ing that war in that they were legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and were accepted by the Government for all dues 
and @uties due the same; ey differed from those subsequently 
issued in that, through all the war and at all times, they remained 
at par with gold. 

he next issue of greenbacks was under the act of February 25, 
1862, which provi that the same should be legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, *‘except duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt, which from that time forward should be paid 
in coin.” Incidentally this act made all import duties and inter- 
est on our national bonds payable in coin. All subsequent issues 
of creenbacks during the war contained the same provision, and 
all of these depreciated in value. It was not to be expected a note 
would remain at par which was repudiated by its maker and 
payer. This is cogently set forth in a letter of the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated November 4, 1897, wherein he says: 

While the Government does not specifically redeem either silver dollars 
or silver certificates in gold, it receives them the same as gold in payment of 
all debts due the Uni States. This amounts toa practical dally redemp- 
tion of such dollars and certificates in large amounts. 

It was acceptance, then, by the Government of the first green- 
back issue for dues and imports due the Government, amountin 
to a practically daily redemption, that kept them at par with gold 
and a fortiori the refusal of the Government to do so with refer- 


ence to the subsequent greenback issues that caused the latter to | 


; 


| 


depreciate below gold. 

y what influences this legislation was accomplished is unim- 
rtant to here inquire. It is pertinent, however, to note that the 
irect result thereof was to create an imperative and increased 
demand for coin as interest on the public debt and import duties 
which could be paid only in coin and which must be paid. Ac- 
cordingly gold rapidly appreciated in value, reaching a premium 
at 285 in 1864. hile the soldier was gladly fighting for his coun- 
try and receiving $13 in depreciated greenbacks for his pay, the 
bondholder was receiving interest on his bonds in gold worth al- 

most three times as much. 

It will hardly be denied that a statute which required the Gov- 
ernment to pay the bondholder from one hand his Government 
dues in gold appreciated to 285 and the soldier with the other hand 
his Government dues in currency depreciated to 35-40 cents was, 
to say the least, a legislative error. In view of the fact that the 
same statute permitted the bondholder to turn around and plun- 
der the soldier, I have called it criminal error. The soldier sent 
his currency home to support his family. They paid it to the 
merchant. The Government by said act would not receive it for 
the merchant's import duties charged to the soldier’s widow as 
aie of the cost of the supplies, so the merchant must seek the 

ndholder and buy gold, paying therefor almost three dollars for 
one, in order to pa imports, and thus indirectly the bond- 
holder for each dollar of his gold received nearly $3 of the sol- 
dier’s currency. But this did not completethe crime. The bond- 
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of trial and | war. There are now over $215,000,000 of these notes in circula- 
tion. The truereason was to make the national-bank notes, which 
were controllable by the bondholders, crowd out the greenbacks, 
which were not so controllable, thereby giving the bondholder 
control of the money market of the country. 


A fact to be noted in passing is thatthe civil war was not fought 


or concluded with money borrowed upon bonds or otherwise, but 
ween: thestrength of the credit of the nation represented by its so- 


back notes. Bonds were issued not to borrow money, 


but to destroy money, the money that had saved the nation and 
paid and satisfied its soldiers. The war occurred between 1861 
and the spring of 1865. The war bonds were issued in the years 
1862 to 1868, inclusive, aggregating $1,854,736,150. Of these only 
$603,262,250 were issued in 1862, 1863, and 1864, the war yeurs, 
During the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, after the war, $1,251,- 
473,900 in bonds were issued. The amounts of bonds issued from 
1862 to 1868 were $1,854,736,150, and the amount of greenback 
money destroyed during 1861 to 1872 was nearly the same, $1,808,- 
314,475.89. Kvery soldier, every contractor, every server of the 
public was paid in greenbacks or Treasury notes. Spaulding 
says: 


After the surrender of the rebel armies to Grant and Sherman, the Volun- 


teer Army was mustered out of theservice and paid by Secretary McCulloch 
in 7.30 Treasury notes amounting in October, 1505, to $830,000,000, convertible 
in three years into 5-20 6 per cent bonds. 


The civil war, then, was conducted upon the credit of the nation 


by greenbacks, and no money was borrowed for that purpose. It 
should be remembered, too, that during the continuance of that 
war the Government for all purposes only issued $603,262,250 in 
bonds, approximately. Many other acts were passed by Congress 
making up the financial history of the civil war which form valu- 
able references for the avoidance of mistakes in such periods, but 
which are not so pertinent at present asthose noted. Their value 
as guides to legislation will be more applicable when it comes to 
the final adjustment and payment of the expenses of this war. 
The matters cited, however, are applicable to the pending bill. If 
these experiences of the nation in financial affairs so dearly ac- 
quired are to be of any value, they indisputably establish these 
proportions: 


The cause of the depreciation of the greenbacks during the civil 
war was the elimination therefrom of the full legal-tender power, 
and that with this power they did and will remain at par with 
gold. 

That there was no necessity for the issuance of bonds during or 
after the civil war, and that that war was successfully carried on 
and concluded without the issuance of the same; at least and un- 
deniably from commencement to the conclusion of that war no 
more bonds were issued than here asked for this war. 

That there was no necessity for the establishment of national 
banks, and anything that fosters these gives undue advantages to 
aclass. Though confronted with a war, therefore, this Congress, 
advised as it is by the experiences of our forefathers in financial 
legislation in such an emergency and with an inexhaustible re- 
source of wealth to draw from in support of the Army and Navy, 
and being confronted with so mean a foe, should have no diffi- 
culty in adopting adequate revenue measures bearing upon the 
country equably and in paying as we go. It was the policy of 
“paying as we go” that made England what it is by Gladstone 
and separated that statesman in friendship from Disraeli, who al- 
ways advocated the borrowing policy. 

War always calls from a country two contributions—life and 
treasure. As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
bas weil said— 

The generosity, the public spirit, the patriotism of the masses of the peo- 
ple increase as you godown from the top, from beginning at the most wealthy 
until you get to the honest, industrious men at the bottom, and you will find 
the men at the bottom most free to give up their lives if the nation needs 
them, and their substance if the nation needs it, to the town, the county, the 






holder then exchanged his greenbacks, dollar for dollar, par, for | State, or the nation. 


additional Government bonds bearing additional gold interest, 


payable in advance. 
Another legislative error pertinent to the consideration of this 
bill was the act creating national banks, which was passed by 
gress and became a law March 25, 1863. By this act the - 
holder who had or has $50,000 in United States bonds deposits the 
same with the United States Treasurer and thereupon issues 90 
er cent of the amount thereof in national-bank notes, which he 
oans at from 5 to 10 per cent interest per annum, thus realizing 
from his investment double interest, first upon his bonds from 
the Government, second from his debtor for his national-bank 
notes. This is the least excusable of all statutes that disgrace our 
statute books to-day. 

The alleged reason for the same has never been made clear, If 
it were intended as a factor in the financial system in the civil 
war, such was not realized, for of the same Spaulding, in his His- 
tory of the Finances of the Civil War, says that no national- 
bank notes were issued before ce 1864, only about $25,825,- 
000 to July 1, 1864, and only about $147, 


From the r come the vast majority of the soldiers of the 
war; from the rich should come the vast majority of the sinews 
of the war. The Republic to-day. Mr. Chairman, resounds with 
the clamor of its humbler citizens, offering their all, their lives, 
in the service of their country in this war. No less patriotic are 
the good women who bid their husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
sons godspeed at the gate while they return to rear the family 
and tend their all, perhaps forever. In this moment of national 
trial — are not halting to inquire, but trusting that this Con- 
gress will properly provide the means for this war and that no 
injustice will be done them or theirs thereby. It is a great and 
sacred trust im upon this Congress. 

I believe this bill is inequitable in its provisions; that it is exor- 
bitant in amount proposed to be raised thereby; that the bond 
features proposed therein are unnecessary, unjustifiable, and 
vicious. 

The amount to be raised by this bill is grossly excessive. 

Let us see how much this bill proposes to raise for the present 


000,000 to the close of the | in this war. 
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In considering this proposition it is proper first to inquire the 
present revenues and sufficiency of revenue measures. — 

The present revenue law (Dingley Act) promises to raise suffj- 
cient funds for the ordinary expenses of the Government. Of it 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DinGLEey] in his opening speech 
to-day said: 

The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury that the revenues for the 
next fiscal year, an estimate made in December last, would be \ 
under the peace conditions then prevailing, has been shown by the progress 
of events to be entirely within the reasonable probability. Thereisno doubt 
that the revenue for the next fiscal year, had we avoided the hostilities now 
upon us, would exceed $390,000,000. 

An examination and analysis of the present condition of the 
Treasury reveals that by conservative estimate there is on hand 
available for the expenses of this war a surplus of atleast $75,000,- 
000, and probably $118,000,000. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY | claimed there is an available surplus of but $30,000,000; 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, admits there is an available surplus of 
$57,000,000. 

An examination of their analyses of the Treasury statement 
reveals a still larger surplus. That statement to-day shows an 
‘‘available cash balance, including the gold reserve, of $218,000,- 
000.” 

Both gentlemen deduct the item of silver coin uncurrent because 
worn. The one deducts $13,000,000 for this; the other $5,000,000. 
Neither should be deducted, because the whole can bereminted and 
circulated within a few days, or in an emergency circulated with- 
out being reminted. Both gentlemen claim the fund held for the 
redemption of national-bank notes should be deducted, which 
Mr. DinGury places at $33,000,000, The law of July 14, 1890, ex- 
pressly provides this fund shall be covered into the Treasury as a 
general asset, and as such is available for use in this war and 
should not be deducted in this estimate. 

The claimed deductions for working balances are unjustifiable 
upon the grounds that there is already in the hands of the dis- 
bursing officers and agents of the Government, including the Post- 
Office Department, showing a credit in favor of the Government 
of $38,000,000. 

The $14,000,000 deducted for redemption of Pacific Railroad 
bonds will not be called until January 1, 1899, and until then 
could be used as an emergency asset. 

These estimates disclose an estimated cash balance in the Treas- 
ury for the purposes of this war of approximately $118,000,000. 
Conservative raembers in the House place a safe estimate at $75,- 
000.000. 

All of these funds constituting the $118,000,000 are available 
until January 1, 1899, and inasmuch as Congress convenes Decem- 
ber 5, 1898, and in the case of necessity could then in due time 
meet any deficiency created by their use. The $75,000,000, how- 
ever, is available absolutely for the purposes of this war. 

With a revenue measure upon the books sufficient for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, with from $75,000,000 to $118,- 
000,000 cash available in the Treasury for the war, this bill pro- 
posing to provide for $690,000,000 is presented to this House when, 
too, it is known Congress will meet December 5, 1898, almost 
within six months hence. What reason, what justification is 
there in Congress sitting to-day legislating in the light of Lap me’ 4 
alone for a year or more to come when in six months we wi 
return here and then be able to legislate in the light of experience 
and consummated facts? 

It is estimated and expected in this House that this war will 
probably cost $25,000,000 per month, which until Congress convenes 
would amount to $150,000,000. Even doubling this sum and esti- 
mating the cost to then at $300,000,000, the proposition, with 
$75,000,000 on hand, to provide for $690,000,000 more and total of 
$765,000,000 is preposterous. 

When it is probable that this war will be ended long before then, 
or at least in one year, when it is certain Congress will meet again 
December 5 of this year, the proposition to raise such an enormous 

uum is not founded in wisdom or good sense. Allof the objections 
against a large surplus inveigh against this proposition. It is an 
unnecessary tax upon the people and becomes an object of pillage 
to the designing. 

It may be said that part of the bonds may not be issued, but no 
power on earth could withstand the pressure to issue them, not to 
consider that a design may already exits for their issue. Already 
we see swarms of agents, contractors, and schemers haunting the 
Departments with ships, stores, and everything to sell that may 
be used, exerting every power and political influence to sell the 
seme. That our officials are honest I not only admit but assert, 
but in such times their duties are so numerous and mistakes will 
occur, and this fund increases that possibility. To provide all 
this money is worse than foolish; it is criminal to the taxpayers of 
the country. 

Going to war with a fifth-rate bankrupt power that can not 
raise $40,000,000, that is compelled to beg for funds in driblets to 
sustain her army and navy, this Congress proposes, after voting 
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$50,000,000 in a day, to vote $690,000,000 more. Is not this like g 
giant taking a sledge hammer to crush a mosquito? 
a ain THE vaitic ae NOT LEVY pros ine 

& gene roposition I am o' —-* irect taxes levied ag 
are those in this bill. A few articles—beer, tobacco, medicines, 
mineral waters, etc.—are selected and taxed. This is unjust be- 
cause unequal, in that it places upon the consumers of these the 
burden of taxation, while those who do not consume thereof es- 
cape, particularly as the consumers of these articles paying al- 
most the entire amounts levied by this bill are the poorer of our 


people. 

Notes, mortgages, etc., are taxed—that is, upon execution—an- 
other unjust tax, because it falls upon the borrower or poor man, 
as it will be collected from him by the lender as an interest or ex- 
pense item, while the income and money of the lender escapes 
taxation hereunder. 

The inequitable features of this bill are more apparent when 
we consider that it means not only $690,000,000 to be raised, but 
also the interest on the $500,000,000 in straight interest, am®unt- 
ing to $300,000,000—nay, more than this, for this estimate does 
not include interest on the $100,000,000 one-year Treasury notes 
nor reckon the quarterly ae interest requirements. This 
means, then, more than S040, ,000 by the terms of this bill, even 
should the direct revenue features thereof, assessing annually at 
least $90,000,000 upon certain consumers, be repealed in one year, 
which they will not be. 

This means that the present interest-bearing public debt or the 
Republic, amounting to about $850,000,000, shall be increased to 
$1,450,000,000—increased by over one-third. Why all this great 
burden? Who is it decreed shall pay this under the administra- 
tion of the party in power? It wil — by the revenue laws 
existing and proposed, the Dingley ff act and this proposed 
revenue law. In other words, the consumers of the country will 
pay it, and the vast majority, over 95 per cent, of these are the 
poor, while the rich escape. 

What two material things are protected by war? Life and prop- 
erty. But life is not so much protected, because offered in battle. 
are is everywhere and always protected at the expense of 
life. Then why should not property pay the wartaxes? Yet this 
bill exempts the ey, of the country from ultimately bearing 
a cent of the burdens of this war. It bonds the soldiers, sailors, 
and yeomen who offer their lives therein for their country in an 
enormous debt for twenty years tocome. Refusing to pay as we 
go by making property pay these taxes, and inst thereof issu- 
ing these proposed bonds, means that the yeoman of the country 
will fight this war, will uphold the country’s flag and honor in 
battle, to return home and toil for twenty years to pay the taxes 
of the war, while the bondholder mulcts him in interest as the 
fruits of this legislation. 

The man is not qualified to sit in this Chamber who does not 
know its history and fully understand its commercial strength. 
Whoever knows these of this Republic has in mind the factors in- 
dicating to a mathematical certainty and demonstration the proper 
course of to-day which will raise all the necessary revenues, all the 
most highly estimated requirements of this war, in a manner at 
once equable and unburdensome, 

If it were a business house determining attion in a business 
way, we would avail first of the seventy-five or one hundred and 
eighteen million dollars available cashon hand. This is available 
to-day. Next we find a seigniorage of silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury amounting to $42,000,000. The precise ounce is known to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and we could authorize the issuance 
of silver certificates based upon this oneness’, an asset on hand, 
and have in ten days $42,000,000 more available for this war. 

The next available resource is the public credit, The public 
credit of the nation is public property. It is the storehouse of all 
the wealth and valor of the people, and as such, the people at all 


times, especially in such emergencies as this, are erititled to the 
benefits of its use. It is not our right to disregard this by assert- 





ing the impotency of our country. It is our duty to avail of it as 
the people's property which will relieve them of interest burdens, 
and stimulate mg by os an already minimized cir- 
culation of money. There is a limit to the use of the nation’s 
credit, but it is not measured by the probable expenses of this 
war nor by the most exaggerated suggestions of the probable cost 
of the pe eh: ys by the proposed amount to be provided 
for by this bill—$690,000,000, . 


Grant for the purposes of ment that the present exigencies 
of this war — the providing of $50,000,000 per month, or 
$300,000,000 until Congress meets again, in revenues, regardless 


of what amounts we have on hand or can make available with 
Treasury assets; or, grant that it is necessary now to provide for 

90,000,000 in revenues. These are the propositions of this bill, 

e most extravagant estimate sugge Can we with safety 
substitute for the whole of this the ee ae credit of 
the nation and avoid the ces of direct taxes and burdens of 
interest-bearing bonds and notes? In other words, and in brief, 
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pos this war as needed, if needed, of noninterest-bearing, 
$300,000,000 for the conduct 


e nses 

fall legal-tender notes 

thereof until Congress assembles and has the power to act, 
or even $690,000,000 thereof if necessary? 

A casual glance at the financial history of the country and an 
understanding of our commercial prowess unhesitatingly answers 
yes. There can be no question that the valor and integrity of the 
country, so far as constituting elements of a basis of a public 
credit, are equal that of 1860, a time when the nation was divided 
as to the right to preserve the nation in its entirety, whereas never 
in the history of the nation was there a more unified spirit than 
to-day. 

The remaining factor of a public credit is the wealth of the 
country, its assets. 

Mulhall in his Dictionary of Statistics tells us that in 1860 the 
wealth of the United States was $16,132,800,000; that in 1888, the 
latest estimate on the subject, it was $61,555,200,000. The latest 
reliable calculations places the wealth of this country to-day at 
between $75,000,000, and $80,000,000,000. This is perfectly in 
accord with Mulhall’s figures and statements of later date, given 
in the North American Review, May to October, 1897, inclusive. 
The increase of American wealth has been of recent years more 
on a geometrical than an arithmetical ratio. These figures make 
the commercial strength of the United States to-day er 
five times that of 1860. Statistics show the mate growth of 
the United States during the war of 1861-65 not to have been mate- 
rially increased. 

But we have already shown that during that period the Govern- 
ment issued and maintained at par $60,000,000 in the noninterest- 
bearing full legal-tender Treasury notes or greenbacks. It is 
mathematically certain, then, that with five times the commercial 
strength now we can issue and maintain at par at least five times 
that amount, or $300,000,000 of the same. Is there any man who 
has so little confidence in his country as to doubt this? And yet 
this would be twice the amount estimated necessary to conduct 
this war until Congress assembles in December. 

With the amount now in the Treasury it ought to be sufficient 
to successfully conclude the war. 

Nay, more; not only were the full legal-tender green backs main- 
tained at par by the credit of the country when so much weaker, 
but in comparatively considering our present credit strength all 
factors thereof should be weighed. As stated at that time, the 
credit of the Government was materially affected by an inter- 
necine war, with one of the great armed forces contending against 
the inseparability of the Union and at times dangerously menac- 
ing the same. Now the conditions are the reverse. oreover, 
then the struggle was within the very theater of our commercial 
activity, each day destroying our wealth and diminishing our 
credit capacity, while now the war is without, but of easy access 
to our soldiers and Navy, resting upon our base of nd while 
the enemy are thousands of miles away, starving and without a 
practicable base of supplies if we act quickly. 

In addition, the Government then issued and maintained in 
circulation an aggregate of over $1,800,000,000 in noninterest- 
bearing Treasury notes, often amounting in actual circulation to 
over $450,000,000. True, these later issues ee in value, 
but the fact that the noninterest-bearing full legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes of a 12, 1861, paaest 5, 1861, and February 12, 1862, 
circulated side by side with these and were always at par with 
gold conclusively demonstrated the depreciation due to the lim- 
ited legal-tender capacity of the later notes and not due to a want 
of a credit basis or any overissue of the same. 

With ap tely the same wealth basis of the United States 
on March 1, 1866, of one-fifth our ras wealth basis of to-day, 
the blic maintained a debit o approximately $2,827,868,959 , 
including therein noninterest-bearing limited legal-tender notes 
to the extent of over $375,000,000, which latter depreciated solely 
for the reason stated. If under such unfavorable circumstances, 
when the Government was burdened by such overwhelming debts 
with comparatively so small assets, its credit strength maintained 
at all times its full legal-tender Treasury notes at par, and sub- 
sequently demonstrated to the world that that confidence was 
justified by rapidly meeting and extinguishing the vast bulk of 
obligations incurred during that war, what room is there now for 
a shadow of a doubt that with our fivefold wealth, our united 
mein most favorable position in this war, we can maintain 
at par ,000,000 in such full legal-tender Treasury notes? Espe- 
cially is this true when we consider the whole public debt, if we 
issued these, would amount to but approximately $1,890,000,000, 
including both interest-bearing and noninterest-bearing obliga- 
tions compared with $2,827,868,959 in 1866. 

It is assumed by the very terms of this bill that the credit 

of the nation is not only sufficient to support a debt of 
$600,000,000 but this with twenty years of interest to accumulate, 
amounting to $900,000,000. Why will it not, therefore, su t 
$600,000,000, a less amount in noninterest-bearing debt? e 
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these notes full legal tender; the soldiers, sailors, and all will be 
gae to take them, and they will ever be at par as were the full 
egal tenders of the civil war. 

he issue of $100,000,000 one-year 3 per cent Treasury notes in 
this bill is equally if not less defensive for the reason that all in- 
terest paid thereupon is an unnecessary gift to the moneyed 
interests. 

By borrowing it the Government takes this amount out of cir- 
culation, with the consequent disadvantages; by issuing it that 
much more would be put into circulation, with the consequent ad- 
vant \ 

I believe, therefore, that for the third source of revenue in this 
war we should follow the footsteps of the illustrious Lincoln, and 
for the benefit of the people use the public credit. Use it for 
$150,000,000, $300,000,000, $690,000,000, and further, if necessary, 
and until circumstances should dictate a limit. By this means 
these could be made immediately available, in addition to the cash 
on hand and silver seigniorage, ail the funds possibly necessary 
to carry on this war. We would not compel a few to bear the 
burden of this war, as this bill proposes, and we would not bond 
for twenty years the consumers of the country, who will be the 
men who will fight this war. 

In 1812, with a population of 7,239,000 and a wealth of $1,497,- 
600,000, we fought the war with England to a successful conclu- 
sion by the issuance of Treasury notes; in 1846, with a population 
of 20,000,000 and a wealth of $4,000,000,000, we fought the war 
with Mexico to a successful conclusion by the issuance of Treas- 
ury notes; in 1861-1865, with a population of 35,000,000 and a 
wealth of $17,000,000,000, we fought the civil war to a successful 
conclusion by the issuance of Treasury notes, and in 1898, witha 
population of 74,000,000 and a wealth of between seventy-five and 
eighty billion dollars, we can and should fight the Spanish war to 
a successful conclusion by the issuance of Treasury notes. 

The credit of the nation is the stored strength of the people con- 
served by industry and labor in hours of peace, upon which they 
have a right to rely and which they have the right to use in hours 
of emergency. 

It is claimed for this bill that it proposes a popular issue of notes 
and bonds. We have heard much of this ‘‘ popular” issue. Be- 
fore, however, it was passed, the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
out that he had ascertained that New York financiers were pre- 
pared to take all these bonds and congratulated the public there- 
upon. Itis not probable that the farmer or other person having 
$50 to invest would do so in a 3 per cent bond, when he can get 4 
r cent or 5 per cent in any savings bankin the country. It will 
not do here toargue the bondthesafer. The banks are safe enough 
to satisfy the investors, and this concludes the question. It is not 
best, if we must have bonds, that they should be so floated, if pos- 
sible, for in such cases it would mean the withdrawal of all money 
available from circulation throughout the country instead of from 
the hoarded centers. 


Much has been proclaimed in this House of this being a “ popu- 
lar” bond issue and of selling these on the highways, etc. But, 
gentlemen, this is only another dodge to deceive the public. This 


feature of the bill is outside of the crudely attempted description 
thereof as “popular,” wholly in accord with the views of its father 
(for I take it from its genealogical appearances this bill is more 
the creature of the Secretary of the Treasury than of the Ways 
and Means Committee). It is well known that the fifty-dollar 
populace in the hour of war would not be attending fence-corner 
sales to buy bonds, but would leave their $50 at home to care for 
wife and children while they went forth to defend their country. 
They are not thinking of bonds now, except the bonds restraining 
Cuban freedom; but they will think of these later. 

It must be known to the framers of this measure that anv man 
with $50 or other small sum to loan could get a higher rate than 
8 per cent interest and would not buy these bonds unless through 
motives of patriotism. It must be known that it is only the large 
sums of money that are let at such low rates of interest. It must 
be well known that the holders of $50,000 or upward would be 
able to realize handsome interest on these bonds at so low a rate 
of interest, for they could purchase directly or indirectly that 
amount in bonds, then establish or add the same to a national- 
bank fund, and thereupon issue $45,000 for each $50,000 in bonds 
purchased, upon which they would receive 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent in interest as well as the 3 per cent on the bonds. So that 
the real result of this so-called ‘‘ popular” issue will be that it will 
become a national-banker’s issue, and that they and they alone can 
afford to purchase the bonds. 

That one of the results of this proposed bond issue will be to 
extend the life and system of the national banks is further re- 
vealed by the time fixed when they may be paid, to wit, 1908. In 
1904 we have coming due bonds to the extent of $100,000,000 and 
in 1907 to the extent of $559,640,000. This proposed issue of $500,- 
000,000 will be payable in 1908. This bill proposes, then, to make 
payable in the yeas 1907-8 bonds to the extent of $1,059,640,000, 


a patently impossible thing for theGovernment todo. Therefore 
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the Secretary of the Treasury would be called u to refund 
these bonds and thereby maintain the basis for national banks on 
a two-thirds greater basis after 1907 than now possible, and prob- 
ably continue their existence ten or twenty years longer. The 
present bonded debt of the country amounts to about $850,000,000, 
of which said sum of $659,640,000 will be due by 1907, 

These proposed bonds, if issued, could be made payable and 
paid in one, two, and three years, and the people relieved of their 
imposed burden of interest, and it has been so declared by able 
Republican gentlemen in this House; but this would not perpet- 
uate the national banks. I therefore say that this is not a popu- 
lar but a national banker'’sissueof bonds. Itshould be constantly 
borne in mind that the issuance of bonds takes money out of cir- 
culation and to a great extent stores it in the vaults of the Gov- 
ernment, thereby depriving the industries of its use always toa 
greater or less extent; that the relation of credits to circulation is 
about 15 to 1; thereby the withdrawing of $1 from circulation 
means the loss of $15 in credits; that the relation of property to 
circulation is about 30 to 1, and that thereby the withdrawing of 
$1 from circulation means the loss of $30 in property values, 
while the issuance of Treasury notes means the increase of the 
circulating medium and consequent rehabilitation of business and 
values, the crash and depreciation of which so sorely afflicts the 
country at present. 

Every objection to the issuance of even an unlimited quantity 
of legal-tender Treasury notes and the urging in their stead inter- 
est-bearing bonds is conclusively answered by the proposition 
that, should circumstances indicate an overissue of the former, 
resulting in depreciation, bonds could at that time be substituted 
by refunding the notes therewith without a cent loss to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government never has and never will issue a dol- 
lar of any kind of currency unless it receives a dollar in value 
therefor, andat the slightest depreciation in its notes, which I claim 
would notoccur, the announced redemption of the same in bonds, 
which our friends claim are safe from depreciation, would remedy 
the threatened evil. 

I for one, reflecting upon our resources, reading our history, 
and contemplating the possibilities of this war, can not apprehend 
the least oceasion for this. Nor do I feel justified in being com- 
mitted to bond issues under any circumstances with the resources 
of this country what they are. 

In timesof peaceand in times of war I believe theexisting bonded 
indebtedness and any such future indebtedness of the country, to- 

ether with the great bulk of our current expenses, should be met 

y an income tax. So any emergency excess issue of Treasury 
notes the volume of which might Tonekens depreciation of the same 
should be reduced or abolished by redemption from a fund sup- 
plied from an income-tax law. If auxiliary aid be demanded by 
the exigencies of the time or without such, it would be wise to sup- 
ply such by the issuance of silver certificates properly based upon 
silver bullion. Such policy and legislation would shift the burden 
of the current expenses of the Government, the remaining burden 
of the civil war, and the promised burdens of the present war from 
the shoulders of the consumers of the country to the shoulders of 
the wealthy of the country. 

It would say to the soldier, ‘‘ You have offered your life and ener- 
gies for your country to protect its property; you shall not now 

ay the expenses thereof, but the property of the country shall pay 

or its protection.” It would say to the consumers of the country 
that on March 1, 1866, the bonded debt of the country was $2,827,- 
868,959.46; that to the close of the year 1895 there had been ni 
upon thisin principal $1,700,000,000 and in interest alone$2,635,000,- 
000, aggregating $4,400,000,000; that since 1895 this has been fur- 
ther reduced so as to leave the bonded debt about $850,000,000; 
that this gigantic burden had almost totally been lifted hy the 
consumers of the country, and that it was but just and fair that 
= —_— of the country should now put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

The virtues of an income-tax law can not be better essayed than 
in the eloquent words of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BarLxy], 
when he said: 


It is the justest tax that the wisdom of Congress can devise. It is the only 
one that rises with a man’s ability to pay it and falls with his)inability to 
yit. It is the only tax that is high when the citizen is prosperous and 
ow when the citizen's prosperity fails. If a great establishment this year 
realizes a profit of $100,000, it can easily pay the tax. If the reverses of trade 
or the misfortunes of the country next year reduce that business to a loss, it 
is required to py no taxes. Such a law compels the citizen to contribute to 
the mgpest of the Government according to his ability to do it, and only 
when he is able to do it. * * * The direct ad valorem tax is the same 
whether an enterprise languishes or prospers; the income tax is large when 
profits are good and ceases when profits cease. 


It will not do for gentlemen here to seek to avoid this issue by 
adverting to the decision of the Supreme Court construing the 
Constitution as inhibiting an income tax. Irrespective of the 
question of the correctness of that decision and the probability of 
its reversal, they must remember that in this country, if it is the 
will of the people that the revenues of the country should be 
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raised le 2 an income tax, 

power of State is vested in and is the wi 
written law, either as a constitution or statute, and no 
any court of the land, is superior to this. If the Constitution is 
otherwise written than a majority of the — will, the genus 


that will is su e. The sovereign 


of the people, and » 
decree of 


and stability of our Government deman it be changed, 
The duty devolves upon the party in power not to avoid, but exe. 
cute the will of the peek by suitable statute, if possible, by 
suitable constitutional amendment, if necessary. 

On the lines already aoe there is ample time to provide 
the ultimate payment of the proposed debt of this war by such a 
tax, even if Constitution must be amended in order so to do. 
But good faith demands the procedure to so do be inaugurated at 
the time the bonds are voted. On the contrary, the majority here 
have already indicated an unwillingness so to do, 

lt may be pertinent here to inquire who asks for this issue of 
bonds in determining the real purpose actuating its proposed issue, 
It was not our soldiers. It was not our sailors. It was not those 
vending the Government ships or munitions of war. These, and 
each and all of these, in all wars of our country, and in this war, 
are ready, willing, and anxious to accept payment in Government 
notes or silver. 

Never in the history of the country has there been a more evi- 
dent attempt by persons representing an idea of pane licy to 
foist upon the country the ce thereof is a pted 
in this bill. At a time when every member of both branches of 
Congress had been and is still anxious to vote as a unit on all 
measures affecting this war an attempt is made to foist upon the 
country a system of finance, coupled with a bill to raise revenues 
for the war, that is the vital issue between the two great parties 
of the country, and which was condemned at the last election by 
over 6,500,000 of American citizens. You ask for a solid front, 
but present a bill which you know renders it impossible as con- 
taining a measure which the minority believes, whether rightly 
or wrongly, is ous to the interests of the Republic. No 
gentleman upon this floor has justified or can justify the necessity 
of at this time providing for the issuance of $500,000,000 in bonds 
when Congress convenes within six months hence. 

There is a motive actuating this proposition. Can it be the mo- 
tive of forcing upon this country still further the le gold 
standard? This proposed bond issue has been the ished and 
asserted plan of the t Secretary of the Treasury ever since 
his induction into that high office. The leading advocates of a 
single gold standard have, it now appears, for over a year been 
impatiently awaiting an ity when they could their 
idea upon the country. y knew Congress would not adopt it 
in an hour of composure and ordinary exigencies, so this hour is 
sought to be utilized for that purpose. eir has been and 
is to retire all greenbacks and Treasury notes by taking them up 
with interest-bearing bonds, thereby forcing 
waaay a stan On July 3, 1897, the W. 
ing Star, which is currently os and accepted as the Admihnis- 
tration organ, contained the following: 


FOR CURRENCY REFORM-—SECRETARY GAGE TO PRESENT A PLAN AT THE 
REGULAR SESSION—RETIREMENT OF GREENBACKS AND ENLARGEMENT 
OF BANK CIRCULATION FAVORED—SURPLUS AS A FACTOR. 


ee 1 of the Administration that the tariff 
dministration 


shall uce a surplus of revenue. purpose of the A: is 

procure the reti te poo oxen of the bank cur- 
rency as as possi practically that no legislation 
looking to re can be got out of Congress, and 
it is doubtful whether legislation f: to can be secured. 
In the absence of affirmativ miy means of the reis- 


the o 
suance of greenbacks in t is by having sufficient revenue to enable 


the Treasurer to hold as a surplus in the Treasury all greenbacks re- 
deemed or received in payment of revenue. ‘ 


But the — of the Seocundel on not realized, as the 
Dingley Act failed to produce the surplus, mogcetnety 
a plan of legislation was presented to Congress by him involving 
these identical features. It met the fate anticipated in the article 
quoted, and the Secretary so knows. 

Within the past three months the Secre of the Treasury has 
repeated in public these ideas. Undou he was consulted 
with reference to the framing of this bill. Not to have done so 
would have been improper and unusual. That the bond — 
sion of this bill is but the creature of his mind seems to be clearly 
evidenced by containing his uently stated plan that the Gov- 
ernment should issue $500,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds, with 
which to impound the greenbacks and Treasury notes in order, 
in his own words, ‘‘to more firmly place the country upon a gold 

Members of the House were advised in advance that an attempt 
of this character would be made whenever the country proceeded 
to provide revenues for this war. 

nm the 10th day of March, 1898, before the smoke had cleared 
away from the explosion of the Maine, before the country had 
recovered from the surprise at the shock of that infamy, long be- 
fore the tears of sorrow had been brushed away from the public 
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eye in the grief for our dead heroes, 


there came to me and, I sup- 
pose, to each member of this House the following circular e 


letter: 


Provipence BOARD oF TRADE, 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1898. 
7 earnest attention is called to the preamble and resolution 
Your emneu tienes baaoh of toede Tamsin, ee Lak be 
n previo’ the sound-money business men of Rhode Islan : 
“ Whereas requires that a nation prepare for all emer- 


cies in time of ; and 
een Whereas the deotrection of the Maine in Havana Harbor has fixed the 
= — as never before upon _ present unsettled and precarious con- 
ition 0 e@ ces; an 
- Whereas an interval of time seems granted us in which to remedy exist- 
ing defects in our monetary syst¢m: Therefore, 

*\ Be it resolved, That we heartily approve the principles of currency re- 
form set forth in the report of the monetary appointed by the 
executive tee of the convention, and we respectfully and 
earnestly ana ono Congress the ane adoption of these and 
their em in ecper legisla’ at the t session of 
We be ee 7 thet alt chance of Wesqummsunity vill te 
fited thereby, and, nk ped nenpemeneens yy setaptncg 
may be in men and heroism, this nation can not take her poe Ee in case 
of reel danger of war without such ustment of national 
finances as Will place our credit upon a permanent gold basis, which is the 
same that is by all other great powers the nations.” 

@ H. WEBB, Secretary. 


In the times of peace and quiet, in the times of os and sor- 
row, at all times and in all places we find these vigilants im 


by this fixed idea of — this country upon the gold i 
Having been balked by the Dingley Act failing to produce the nec- 
essary surplus, having been baiked by failing to legi 
late, it was to be ex that at this opportunity 


would be found here clothed in the garb and sounding the notes 
of patriots. 

ey read history and knew it was in the dark hours of the Re- 
public in the civil war that the bondholders fastened themselves 
upon the country, and seek now in this next day of our country’s 
trials to renew the hold so long and firmly held. 

We should remember history and see that they do not. 

Under ordinary circumstances these evidences would be suffi- 
cient to establish a consistent plan and attempt to utilize this bi!l 
and this occasion for the p named; but were any evidences 
wanting, they are furnished by the section before quoted author- 
izing this bond issue. If it were the intention to confine the issu- 
ance of these bonds to war uses, ng Bee it not so provided in 
the bill? Not a word, not a syllable in this bill so restricts the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

He can issue these bonds now or in twenty years hence; he can 
issue them for the purposes of this war or for ne green- 
a = any other purpose he may choose, according to the terms 
of the bi 

He had asked Congress to empower him to issue these bonds, 
and if does so and dees not restrict their use and the 
money not be needed for this war, which it will not, at least, 
wholly be so required, why should he not assume gress in- 
tended him to use woo for the purposes for which he requested 


their issue by es 

It seems to me , that these facts indicate, too clear for 
argument, that the purpose of this bond issue is not solely 
Se chee hee war, a for the “4 

y placing this country upon a go 
basis, a purpose which, according to my political beliefs and 
teachings, will bring depreciation of values, decrease of wages, 
and desolation to our country. 

While I have voted for this war at every step of the pce 
ings, while I am ready and willing to vote all necessary ds to 
support our Army and Navy in an aggressive and successful war, 
the duty we owe our country decides this vote in the oe 
This is an American war, a war of no or creed, and in it 
every American is for the upholding of the y and Navy ina 
vigorous and cy. en tan eae eee Seen 
be introduced, no measure a unequally upon t 
posed. It is the right and duty o 
to contribute herein his just share. It is the people’s war. 

It should be conducted with the people’s money. First, with 
the cash on hand, amounting to from $75,000,000 to $118,000,000; 
second, with an available asset on hand, the silver seigniorage, 
amoun to $42,000,000; third, and to the extent necessary and 
prudent, the public credit—all of which are means not in hostile 
violation of any party creed and in which all parties could unite 


ecually pon al and epoca at lees mae teen 
ually u ua none; means Ww. wou 

be mmodiaaly available; moins! which would glimalate trad 
and a ro values of con z circula- 
tion, Scares trade, and d values; means 
which would conduct this war at actual cost without millions of 
unnecessary interest being added or : 


final taxes to meet the same to hours of an 
liberate} t,uninfluenced by the passions of battle and out 
Tages upon us; means j and indicated by the 
teachings of history and of our -bought ; means 
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justified and demanded by the and accurate conception of 
our nation’s strength pl weal, ea - 


What I have here said is not intended as acriticism or reflection 
any member of this House. I believe each and every mem- 


upon 
ber here is actuated by the highest and most patriotic motives. I 
have endeavored to 


int out, so far as my very limited abilities 
that this is a just and righteous war; that it is a war 


ileal at the behest of the American people, irrespective of 
party; that the revenue measures proposed, therefore, should be 
such as would be most equably borne by our citizens, and reason- 
able in amount, and such as would conflict least with the different 


of political opinion entertained by that people. I do not 
ieve the bill presented is such a measure, and do believe that 


such a measure could be proposed. I believe that, in preference 
to the issuance of bonds, we could pursue many other avenues of 
revenue in addition to those suggested, such as corporation taxes, 
legacy taxes, and taxes upon bankers, brokers, and such, the lat- 
ter as at first proposed in the Dingley bill during the first session 
of this Congress, all measures calculated to make property serve 
the coun 
more sacred than the life of the citizen. Having confidence in the 
resources of the country to uphold this war, abiding by the teach- 
ings of the financial history of the country, believing that taxa- 
tion in emergencies, as well as on ordinary occasions, should not 
be excessive in amount and should be equably laid, and believin 
that property is no more sacred than human life and labor, I shall 
vote against the pending measure as indicted by all these rules o. 
action. 


as well as men, and such as do not hold property 


Election of Senators by the People. 





SPEEOH 
oF 


HON. WM. SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5) p ng an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ever since I have given attention to this question 
of the election of United States Senators I have been of the opin- 
ion that the best interests of the States, and of all the people 

y, will be conserved by the election of United States Sena- 
tors directly by the people at a generalelection. The more I have 
studied the question the more confirmed is my conviction that the 
Federal Constitution should be amended so that the people shall 
directly, and in the first instance, elect their United States Senators. 

Long before I came to Congress I favored this change in our 
fundamental law, and one of the first things I did when I was 
sworn in as a member of the Fifty-fourth Congress was to intro- 
duce a joint resolution to amend the Constitution so that United 
States Senators should be elected by the people, and not by the 
legislatures of our respective States. No action was taken in the 
last Congress on that resolution, although I continually agitated 
the question and did all in my power to pass it. 

Nothing daunted by my failure in the Fifty-fourth Congress to 
have some action taken on this very important question, I again 
introduced the same resolution at the beginning of this Congress, 
and I now sincerely congratulate the committee on the pet it 
has made in favor of this legislation. Although the resolutions 
are not identical, they are substantially the same, and accomplish 
the same purpose. That is all I desire. In legislating for the 
good, the welfare, and the benefit of the people | have no vanity 
to gratify, and seek no partisan advantage or personal glory. All 
my éfforts are, always have been, and always will be, for the ac- 
complishment of the object desired. 

The resolution under consideration, in my judgment, will be 
better if theamendment to be proposed by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOoD] is adopted. When the time comes, 
I shall vote for that amendment, because it will make theelections 
for United States Senators uniform in all the States throughout 
the country. But, sir, whether that amendment prevails or not, 
I shall nevertheless heartily support and vote for this resolution, 
and I sincerely hope it will pass this House to-day by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Tt has been said by gentlemen on the floor of this House that 
our action in passing this resolution wil! be useless and a waste of 
time, for the reason that the Senators will never consent to a 
change in the mode of theirelections. That may be true in regard 
to some of the Senators, but I know it is not true in regard to all 
ofthem. Many of them, I know, favor this change and will ad- 
vocate it. I know also that this resolution may fail this time, as 
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it has failed to pass the Senate before, but those who believe in 
this change will not give up the struggle to bring it about, and 
sooner or later this amendment must and will be adopted. 

If a majority of Senators oppose the adoption of this resolution 
in this Congress, and from personal motives, mistaken ideas, or 
narrow-minded views vote it down, the agitation of the people for 
this change will not cease, but will become more pronounced and 
more determined until there is a Senate that will respond to their 
wishes and enact legislation that will give the people the right to 
elect their United States Senators as well as their Representatives 
in Congress. 

This reform is growing more popular every year and is destined 
to come in the near future. I trust it will come this year, and 
that the Senate will concur in the judgment of this House before 
Congress adjourns. 

There can be nodoubt that the sentimentin favor of this change 
is increasing every year and that a majority of the people now de- 
mana the right to vote directly for the election of United States 
Senators; and, sir, this sentiment will continue to increase and 
the just demand of the people will grow until the will of the peo- 
ple is complied with. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire or intention to criticise the 
United States Senate individually or collectively. My appeal is 
addressed to the common sense and wisdom of the mode of elect- 
ing Senators in Congress and to the desirability of vesting their 
elections directly in the people. 

Iam a Democrat of the Jefferson school.. I trust the people, and 
I believe in the people. I believe with him that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed. In this 
matter under discussion I want to restore to the people the right 
now delegated to the-legislatures by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, so that the Senate as well as this House will be directly re- 
sponsible to the people, and the Government become more and 
more a pure democracy, where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, 
experience, and capacity and not wealth alone shall be the true 
qualifications for the upper branch of the Federal Legislature. 

The student of history can not successfully deny the scandals 
which have accompanied some of the recent elections of wealthy 
United States Senators by State legislatures. These scandals and 
the charges of corruption are notorious and have utterly disgusted 
the more with the present system, and they demand and welcome 
this change to purify and ameliorate it. 

In my judgment the people can and ought to be trusted. 
people can not be trusted, 
our institutions are doomed. 

In all the States the people directly elect the governors and State 
officers, and in most of the States they also elect the judges. Why, 
I ask, can they not be trusted to elect their Senators in Congress? 

This reform will, I believe, also, to a great extent, prevent the 
legislative gerrymandering of States to secure the election of 
United States Senators by the party that happens to be in power 
when eack new apportionment is made. That this practice is fre- 
quently resorted to no fair-minded man will deny. That it will 
continue until the a is removed is to be reasonably ex- 
pected. Give the people the right to vote directly for their Sena- 
tors in Congress, and in that respect the temptation is removed 
and the National Government made more sensitive and more re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. 

Let me say to this House that this legislative gerrymandering 
has been carried further by the Republican party in my own State 
of New York than perhaps any other State in the Union. In the 
State of New York, under the present outrageous Republican 
apportionment, the people can not secure a Democratic legislature 
unless the Democratic party carries the State by at least a plural- 
ity of 100,000 votes. 

The Republicans in their partisanship went so far that they 
wrote in our State constitution a provision that no matter what 
the population of Greater New York should be, no matter if it 
were twice as large as the population in the rest of the State, the 
city of Greater New York should never have more than one-half 
the members in the upper branch of our State legislature. I be- 
lieve the change in our Federal Constitution sought to be made 
by this resolution will almost entirely prevent these unfair and 
outrageous apportionments and at the same time give the poor 
man the same opportunity under the law as the wealthy one to 
submit his cause and his candidacy to the arbitrament of the peo- 
ple for the high and honorable office of a Senator in Congress. 

I favor this change in the Constitution, as I shall every other that 
will restore the Government to the control of the people. J want 
the people, in fact as well as in theory, to rule this great Repub- 
lic and the Government to be directly responsible and immediately 
responsive to their will. And in this way, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, will the Republic live and the Government of the people 
never perish from the earth. 

Mr. aker, I have great respect for our Federal Constitution. 
No one in all this land will go farther than I will go to praise and 
commend the patriotism, the sound judgment, and the masterly 
wisdom of the great men who framed it. They builded better 
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than they knew. They wrote the greatest charter for the govern. 
ment of man ever penned, the greatest bulwark of liberty ever de. 
vised, and the greatest instrument of freedom ever invented by 
the ingenuity of man. 

I shall always revere and yenerate their memory. Countless 
millions yet unborn will sing their praises and keep their memory 
green. No lessastatesman than Mr. Gladstone has said our Fed. 
eral Constitution was the greatest instrument for government the 
world had ever seen. 

_But, sir, it is well known that the adoption of many of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, this provision among them, was in 
the nature of a compromise. At the framing of the Constitution 
free government was an experiment and many good and wise 
men of that day distrusted the people and doubted their ability 
and capacity for self-government. Hence these many so-called 
safeguards and checks on the re le by means of which power 
was taken from the people and delegated to other and interme. 
diary bodies, 

I am opposed to delegating away the rights of the people, and 
where they have been delegated I would return and restore them 
to the people. For one hundred years and more this distrust of 
the people by some of the founders of the Republic as embodied 
in our Federal Constitution has steod as fixed and immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 

_lam a friend of the Constitution and share in the patriotic sen- 
timent which is prompt to challenge almost wr proposition to 
amendit. Bat, sir, I sincerely believe the man who would boldly 
point out the defects in our great Magna Charta and honestly 
seek to remedy them is a better friend of the Constitution than 
he who will not see its faults, or, seeing them, endeavors to justify 
them from motives of mistaken zeal. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people is a step in advance and in the right direction. I hope it 
will speedily be brought about. It is the right kind of reform, 
and I hope will be succeeded by others, until this Government 
becomes indeed the greatest, the best, and the freest government 
the world has ever seen. where the will of the people shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 


Contested-Election Case—Patterson vs. Carmack. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“1. Resolved, That E. W. Carmack was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennes- 
see, and is not entitled to the seat now held by him. 


“2. Resolved, ThatJosiah Patterson was elected a member of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress from the Tenth Congressional! district cf the State of Tennessee, and 
should be awarded the seat now held by contestee 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think I should state, in justice to myself, that 
Iam not in my best form for speechmaking to-day. I have been 
for eight or nine days, when not engaged in this House, constantly 
in attendance at the bedside of a sick friend, Senator WALTHALL, 
who died last evening. When informed this case was to be taken 
up, I wrote to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kirxpat- 
RICK] who had the case in charge and told him how I was situ- 
ated and that Mr. Carmack, the contestee, had requested me to 
look after his interest and make a speech on the ease; that situated - 
as I had been, I had been unable to make the es and give 
the case the attention it deserved. The gentleman informed me 
that his entanglements or environments were such that he could 
not grant my request to —— the case. 

Now, I wish to say to him that there is not a Republican in this 
House who could have made such a request of me under similar 
circumstances without its being granted. [Applause.] I do not 
know what the entanglements were that made it necessary to call 
up the case of Patterson vs. Carmack and prevented the exten- 
sion of this courtesy to me. We have been getting along pretty 
well for several months without Mr. Patterson. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Will the as yield a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I would like to hear the gent'eman’s 
explanation. 

r. KIRKPATRICK. I donot want to have any controversy 
about this matter, but I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
the language I used. I simply stated that my arrangements were 
made in such a way that I could not change those arrangements 
without embarrassment. I hope the gentleman will do me the 
justice to accept this statement. 
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in this House situated as I was. erence between 
the gentleman and me. I say, Mr. Speaker, Ido not know what 
the “arrangements” were that made it absolutely necessary to 
press the consideration of Mr. Patterson’s case at this time. 

As I was saying, we had been getting along without him in the 
House for some time. It is true it is always bad for the House to 
be without Mr. Patterson, but we have been carrying on the Gov- 
ernment, voting all the appropriations asked a Republican 
Administration to vindicate the honor and dignity of our _— 
nation, and for such measures as our Republican friends have 

resented to us for the conduct of an honorable war in behalf of 
the United States of America. [Applause. ] 

But since I have heard Colonel Patterson speak and listened to 
the beautiful tribute he paid himself, I can see how important he 
and his particular friends thought it was to have him seated at 
once, and I feel more reconciled. [Laughter.] Did any of you 
ever hear anyone pronounce a more beautiful eulogy on himself 
than that just pronounced by Josiah Patterson? care. 

In listening to it I could not help but be reminded of what my 
friend, Jake Cummings, once said about me. It was in the great 
campaign of 1884, The Cleveland, Hendricks, and Allen Club at 
Tupelo had a meeting, and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Anderson spoke to 
the club that night. As I chanced to be at home from my cam- 
naign, I attended the club meeting. After the regular speakers 
| was called for and submitted some remarks about myself and 
my pr a [Laughter.] 

After I had ken, the crowd called for Jake Cummings, a 
long, black, sleek, old negro carpenter, who lives in Tupelo, and 
Jake's s h ran about this way: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, it’s gittin’ 
kinder late, and I don’t know as it’s necessary for me to say any- 
thing. You’s heerd Mr. Taylor and Mr. Anderson on the gen’l 
politics of the day. They’s tol’ you what sort of a man Blaine is 
and what sort of a man Cleveland is. It don’t look to me like no 
honest man ought to have any trouble in picking out de fittenest 
man of them two; and then you's heerd Mr. ALLEN on hisself, and 
he has ricommended hisself so much higher than any the rest of 
us kin ricommend him, it ain't worth while for me to say nothing 
about him.” [Laughter.] 

And when I heard ‘‘ Uncle Josiah” (because that is what those 
of us who love him call him) Nap te —when I heard what 
“Uncle Josiah” had to say about “‘hisself” to-day, I thought he 
had *‘ ricommended hisself so much higher than any of the rest of 
us kin ricommend him that it ain’t worth while” to talk much 
about him. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, I now desire to pay my 
respects to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KirKPATRICK], 
who has ‘* Uncle Josiah’s” case in charge. 

He began his speech —— by giving us his understanding 
of the political history of the dissensions which resulted in the 
nomination of two Democratic candidates in the district from 
which this case comes, and he devoted a great deal of time in an 
effort to demonstrate that ‘* Uncle Josiah ” was the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee. You would have thought his greatest concern 
and uneasiness resulted from his fear that we would seat the 
wrong Democrat. 


Mr.ALLEN, Well, I would have arrangements” 
to my own embarrassment to have . ethssr Sees 


He was ially anxious that, as a Democrat was to be seated, 
we should take the regular nominee. [Laughter.] My dear sir, 
do not concern yourself about the re ity of Democratic nomi- 


nations. We will look after that on this side of the House. We 
have had more experience and feel better prepared to pass on 
Democratic regularity than you are. 

We feel about this matter of your trying to pick a regular nomi- 
nee for us like the old man felt who had two daughters—one long, 
lean, lank, and ngly, the other plump, sweet, young, and pretty. 
Betsy was the older and the ugly girl. Sallie wasthe prettier and 
younger one. A fellow had been ‘“‘knocking around” the house 
for some time. [Laughter.] The old man had seen him with 
both Betsy and ie, One day the young man called the old 

entleman off and said: ‘“‘I love your daughter. She loves me. 

e have been talking about this matter. e think we can be 
happ together, and I have come to ask your consent and your 
bl g 


The old man said: ‘“‘God bless you, Jim; I’ve watched you 
from your boyhood; I[ always liked you and I’ve said there was 
the making of a man in you. I cheerfully give you my daughter 
and my blessing; take Betsy. 1 hope you will make her happy - 
Jim says: “Oh, but it’s not Betsy that I want, it’s Sallie.” The 
old man said: “ You want Sullie! You knock-kneed, bow-legged, 
slab-sided see aoene scoundrel! You come here picking 
and ch among my gals!” Jews cred and applause. 

Now, leaving off the offensive epithets accompanying the old 
man’s denunciation of Jim, I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we on this side of the House do not want him 
co and “ picking and choosing” lar Democrats for us. 


ughter an lause.}] Mr. Speaker, if the 
ennsylvania really 


enone from 
y understood political conditions in the Tenth 
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district of Tennessee, he would have known that the real secret of 
the division in that district was that the political machine under 
control of the contestant, Mr. Patterson, and his personal parti- 
sans had inaugurated the practice of cheating not only the Repub- 
licans, but of cheating in the Democratic organization, so that 
by stuffing the ballots in Democratic primaries he could always 
secure a nomination. 


But we deny that that sort of a nomination amounts to a regu- 


lar nomination in the Democratic party, and the testimony in this 
case clearly shows that the belief that the ballot boxes had been 
stuffed in the primary election two years before, and that the same 
thing would occur again under the manipulation of the party ma- 
chinery by the contestant and his managers, forced alarge major- 
ity of th 

the party free from the manipulations of his coterie of ballot-box 
stuffers, and the record discloses that in the primary election, in 
which he claims to have been nominated, there was the most 


e real Democrats in the district to take steps to organize 


wholesale and outrageous stuffing of the ballot boxes ever known. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania told us in opening his speech 
with what unbiased minds the majority of the committee ap- 
roached the consideration of this case; how destitute of preju- 
ice or partisan feeling they were when they began; how they 
a started out to find the right between these two Democrats. 
urely, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman did protesttoomuch. [Laugh- 
ter.] The longer I live the more I am impressed with the neces- 
sity for watching the man that doth protest too much, especially 
when he protests his nonpartisanship. 

The protestations of the gentleman from Pennsylvania are but 
another lesson to me to “look out for snakes” when I run up 
againstsuch an absolutely pure and honest nonpartisan. {Laughter 
and applause.] If he started out as nonpartisan as he says he 
did, he became a partisan and got entangled in his “‘ arrange- 
ments” further, quicker, and harder than any man I ever knew. 

Laughter.] Iam too honest to make any such claim for myself, 
[Langhter. I confess I started into the case with some partisan 
eeling. 

Mr. Speaker, the contestant in his speech to-day devoted much 
of his time to the statement and discussion of his position on the 
financial question, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
KIRKPATRICK] told us about the contestant’s long and consistent 
position on this question. The gentleman does not seem to be 
any more familiar with ‘“‘ Uncle Josiah’s” record on the financial 
question than he is with the real facts in this case. 

Colsnel Patterson has given expression in his life to some very 
sound and patrioticsentiments on the silver question. It has been 
only a few years ago since he canvassed the State of Tennessee 
and advocated the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and when 
he wished to stir up the indignation of the people against the Re- 
publican party he would take a silver dollar and holding it this 
way—not having the dollar, I must use a penny—he would say: 
‘*My fellow-citizens, there she is; look at her—never disgraced 
but twice in the history of the world; once by Judas Iscariot, the 
other time by the Republican party.” [Laughter. ] 

That speech would have to be amended now, and it would have 
to be said that silver had been disgraced three times—first by 
Judas Iscariot, next by the Republican party, and last by Josiah 
Patterson. [Laughter.] Now, understand that I am not asking 
to have this case decided on the financial issue. I did not get up 
to make a silver speech. I do not think this case ought to go off 
on the issue between gold and silver, for if it did, it could be de- 
= either way as to the contestant, for he has been on every 
side, 


Heislargely responsible forthe strongsilver and anti-Republican 
sentiment in Tennessee, for they are Christian people in Tennes- 
see and they have strong prejudices against Judas Iscariot; and 
since Colonel Patterson mixed the Republican party up with Judas 
Iscariot in the disgrace of silver, it has created some prejudice 
among those Christian people against the Republican party, and 
you can see why these good people, thus taught, should be shy of 
voting the Republican ticket. Understand, I am not putting you 
in company with Judas; only telling where your new-found friend 
put you. an hter. } 

Mr. Speaker, before I went into politics, I gave some attention 
tolaw. I was pretty well up on the law of estoppel. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Linnry], who I am sorry to see is 


not in his seat to-day, said here some time ago that Lord Coke said 
that an estoppel against an estoppel puts the matter at large. 
(Great laughter and applause.}] But I propose to put a number 
of estoppels against the gentleman to whom we have just listened, 
Colonel tterson, and to put him at large. 

I propose to show that if the law of estoppel is applied to him 
he has no right toa seat on this floor. His contention is that 
some negroes who wanted to vote for him were defrauded of their 
right to do so, and that others who did vote for him had their 
votes counted for the contestee. While we deny these charges, I 

to show that if they were true, it does not lie in the mouth 
of contestant to object and that he is estopped from doing so. 
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I will show that of all the men in the United States, he is the last 
man who has the right to claim an election to any position by 
negro votes; that he has always contended that the ‘Oo was 
unfit to vote, had no right to vote; that though such right might 
be conferred on him by law, it ought not to be counted; that he 
has been the Napoleon of the doctrine of white supremacy; or, 
in other words, that he is to this question what Bob Fitzsimmons 
is to the prize ring, and that he 1s to the negro as a voter what 
General Weyler was to a Cuban reconcentrado; that he has 
preached the right of the white man to dominate the negro in 

,0litics in season and out of season, and has been the greatest 
fiving apostle of the doctrine that there was a law higher than the 
Constitution when the Constitution sought to make the negro the 
political equal of the white man. 

When first elected to Congress, he was elected as the great 
champion of the free and unlimited coinage of silver and the great 
bellwether of the doctrine that the white man must dominate the 
ballot box. I remember very well his first great effort on this 
floor. It was in the Fifty-second Congress, and, as I remember, 
the House was in Committee of the Whole on some a eee 
bill. The contestant in this case got the floor and de ivered one 
of his great orations, I think I am the only man who listened to 
him. ones 

I wish you could have heard him that day. Hestood right over 
there; he seemed to think that speech would revolutionize pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the North on the question of the negro 
in politics. He met the question boldly, and there was about 
him a sort of an air that said his Sotthern Democratic col- 
leagues had not fully understood the question and were too timid 
in its presentation. I have the speech here. Let me seeif Ican 

ick out some of the mild compliments he paid the negro as a po- 

itical factor: 


The negro himself realizes his impotency and unfitness for government. 


After speaking of the political revolution throughout the South 
which put the negro politically in the background, he said: 


And without question he ———— recognized his white neighbor as the 
proper governing agency. The movement throughont the South resulted in 
a better feeling between the races, and kindly relations were restored. 
= Be me & * * * 
Midnight meetings accompanied with fife and drum were things of the 
past. The negro could no longer lean on the Freedman’s Bureau, draw ra- 
tions, and spend his days in idleness. He began to learn the-lesson of self- 
reliance, and to realize that he was confronted with the responsibilities 
which freedom and independence of action bring toall men. The result was 
that he at once became a mors peaceful, industrious, and useful citizen. 


Again he says: 
The attitude of the Republican party to the races in the South is heartless 
and exasperating to the last degree. No other motive seems to actuate it 


except the lust of power and the greed of men who have been fattened and 


enriched by the means of prostitution of the powers of government for 
their benefit. 


That is you, gentlemen of the Republican party, he is talking 
about. [Laughter.] Hear him again: 


All over the South the negro's thriftlessness, ignorance, and indisposition 
or inaptitude to take care of hisown affairs isheard. In such cases the white 
man will assert his superior intelligence, courage, and manhood atevery haz- 
ard and hold the reins of government. 1 protest against the further govern. 
mental interference or tinkering with it. I protest against the efforts of the 
Republican party to make it subservient to political and partisan ends. 


You see, after denouncing the negro and complimenting the 
white man, he boldly asserted on this floor that the white man 
would assert his superior intelligence and courage and manhood 
and hold the reins of government at every hazard. When the 
bill to repeal the Federal election law came up in this House on 
September 30, 1893, you should have heard him thunder then. He 
spoke with a ‘‘ mighty power and a great ambition.” I will now 
give you a few extracts from that speech: 

As soon expect Irishmen to forget the “curse of Cromwell” as for my peo- 
ple to forget “carpet-bag” governmentsin the South. I say,and we might as 
well talk plainly about this thing, the history of that period absolutely dem- 
onstrates that the negro race at this stage of its development is incapable of 
self-government, and that universal negro suffrage is impracticable. 

- * a * * x cs 

After paying a tribute tothe people of the South, the contestant 
then said: 


I beheld the negroes, ignorant, superstitious, confiding, and fearful of a re- 
turn to slavery, without the slightest capacity for government, drilled and 
organized by designing and corrupt adventurers into a compact po 
force. Here was the color line distinctly drawn, inevitably drawn, unforta- 
nately drawn, between these two ——— belonging to the bravest, the 
most aggressive, and the dominant race in every part of the globe wherever 
it has found a footing, the other belonging to a race at once the most help- 
less, ignorant, thriftiess, and least aggressive under the sun. 


During this speech Mr. BuRRcCWs asked: 


Would my friend have any objection to the ignorant negro if he would 
cast a Democratic vote? 


The contestant said: 


Iwould. I am not making this speech for tisan pu I am mak- 
it in the interest of social order; I am making it in of good gov- 
ent. Iam not pecking selfish ends, but the aappinets saa gnoapeay of 

the people among whom I live, without regard to race or 


There is much more of this sort of talk in this record, but I will 
not take the time to read it. These were his conservative utter- 


ances on the floor, but were nothing to compare with his bold 
declarations in the cloakroom. [Laughter.| 


pel by the record and estoppel in pais. Now, I have given some 
of the record estoppels. 


the record. Here you see record marked on the book. [Great 
laughter. } 


in which most of these frauds are alleged to have taken place, at 
a Confederate reunion September 11, 1839, the contestant made a 
speech, in which he said: 


than with any other; would rather work for them and wo: sooner look to 
them than anyone else for favors and kindness. Invariably he is manipu- 
= in his political movements by white men who have generally forfeited 





The law, Mr. , recognizes two kinds of estoppels, estop- 


ese extracts I have just are from 


ow, let us see about the estoppel in pais. In Fayette County, 


The fact is, he (the ) prefers to live with the le of the South 


of their neighbors, and who care nothing for the negro but to 
advance their own interests or ambi 


tion. 

This necessarily brings attrition, and the danger line is sometimes reached. 
The truth is, that everywhere throughout the South the white man asserts 
his intelligence and capacity for ay ge me and the negro never ques. 
tions his right to the ascendency if Jet alone. Go into any county in the 
South, no matter how large the negro majority, and unless you find about 
the county seat a coterie of white men who lead, direct, or inspire the negro 
to actively participate in politics, they are altogether indifferent, and leave 
it to the white le to manage the affairs of Soy. Even the edu- 


cated negro will remain quiet unless he is } ed up by the leadership of 
white men. 
ae me ~ * * et * 

The time has come when honest thinking men should look this question 
fairly in the face. We must not deceive ourselves or deceive others. The 
races will never te. They will never separate and distribute them- 
selves between political parties. As long as there is a contest for 
political supremacy, the negro will belong to one party and the white man to 


another. is is the status of the race in the South, and it might as 
well be understood that the white man to assert his intelligence, his 
courage, and his resources to maintain at <7 hazard the ascendency. 

When asked by what legal or constitutional righ 
his supremacy, we answer, “* There is a higher law,” and appeal to that un- 
written law of civilization which is recorded in heaven and registered in the 
heart of every brave and which has been observed in all in every 
land, and on every sea, and it is that intelligence, virtue, and maaahood should 
rule the world. 

So much for the reunion speech. In his speech on the al of 
the Federal election laws the contestant volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had volunteered his services tc defend such parties in 
the district as were charged in the Federal court with violation of 
the election laws, and the record shows that Judge Jackson, in 
trying these cases, had to reprove contestant and warn the jury 
against contestant’s appeal to a ‘‘law higher than the Constitu- 
tion” in making the defense of men charged with defrauding the 
ne s of their right to vote. 

urthermore, most of the white witnesses produced by contest- 
ant in this case have sworn that they had stuffed ballot boxes in 
the interest of contestant in the previous elections, and that many 
of them had been defended by him in the Federal court for so 
doing. Now, these are some of the estoppels in pais that I set up 
against contestant. 

I refer to all these things, not in a spirit of condemnation, but 
just to show that the contestant is ndt the man to complain of the 
methods he has so long taught and profited by, and I put it to you 
gentlemen of the Republican party, if what he charges in this case 
be —— which, understand, we deny, does it lie in his mouth to 
complain? 

Great God! Mr. Speaker, if I never had a “seed” it, I never could 
have believed it, that “Uncle Josiah” would be found standing 
here on the Republican side of the House making an a to 
Republicans to seat hia, claiming his seat by © of negro 
votes. ee Why, sir, I would have bet five years ago a 
large part of my colossal fortune [laughter}]—yes, sir,a man could 
have won millions off of me [great laughter}—that no such thing 
as we have witnessed here y by the contestant would ever hap- 
pen. Sra geereean, Se eee tee ever a man who as a Demo- 


crat on this floor, from your standpoint, persecuted the saints, that 
man was the Hon, Josiah Patterson 


Now, there is another feature of this case to which I wish tocall 
our attention. Therecord disclosesthe fact. Thechairman of the 
blican executive committee states himself in his testimony 
that he distributed $9,000 for election purposes in this district, of 
which the contestant was the beneficiary. The record shows that 
besides this, most of contestant’s white witnesses were supplied 
with money by him for the a of this election, and some of 
them admit that they attempted to bribe judges of election with 
money thus —- More than 2,200 tax receipts were furnished 
with which to bribe voters to vote for contestant. 

These were sent out to the polls in blank, and some of them not 
paid for until after the election, and given to voters at the polls, 
evidently to induce them to vote for contestant. Mr. Speaker, in 
his speech st the civil-service law, my friend the gentleman 
from Iowa | Mr. Hepsurn] here a short time ago said: 

Eve t 
ans cie rvig in a psa extend ie spargion avery Betaeati 

on ve a w > 
of being by laudable aunbitions, will be governed by sordid 





it 


a a a ae 
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contribute the money to your campaign fund? It will - 

ones. eine great corporations and men of colossal wealth. You will 

simply ¢ the of the men who organize the 

the country public service to 
time, you will have a Government of rich men alone. 

Ah, gentlemen, the tleman is right. The campaign funds 
of ea nag to which belongs are increasing with every cam- 

ign, and we are fast drifting intoa tg ero by the rich. 
f the rich do not hold the offices themselves, they subscribe their 
money to elect others who will be subservient to their interest and 
their wishes. I donot believe there is any danger to-day so threat- 
ening to our institutions as the danger arising from the use of 
money in our elections; and if my voice and my vote could con- 
trol, no man should have a seat on this floor or in any other posi- 
tion in the Government where his election or selection was the re- 
su!t of the use of money for other than legitimate purposes, and I 
appeal to the gentleman from Iowa and other blicans who 
are opposed to the domination of wealth in this Government to 
come to the help of the po against the mighty; and I do insist 
that the record in this case discloses such a wholesale use of money 
and bribery in the interest of contestant that he should not be 
seated, even though the House should believe that by such bribery 
he secured a majority of the votes cast. 

Mr. Speaker, it is claimed that in addition to the Democratic 
nomination the contestant was nominated by two Republican con- 
ventions—the “ Lily Whites ” and the ‘‘ Black and Tans.” Now, 
some of you here may not understand the difference between 
these two Republican organizations. I will explain it to you. 
The “ Lily White” organization comprise the high-toned, aristo- 
cratic Republicans, who believe that the “ —— ” is good enough to 
vote, but not good enough to hold office. ‘Black and Tans” 
hold that if the “‘ nigger” has to do pretty much all the voting, he 
ought to have some of the “‘ pie;” and out of this issue the split in 
the Republican party in the phis district has grown. 

I remember to have been in Memphis early one morning about 
two ago, when I met the gentleman from Ohio { Mr. Grosv2- 
wor]. He seemed to be trying to make up his mind -as to 
whether to tie onto the “ Lily Whites” or the “‘ Black and Tans” as 
affording the strongest crowd in the national convention. We 
met by chance, and, while he did not say so, there was something 
in his manner which said: ‘‘ Don’t tell Reep that you saw me, 
for he will know the rest.” [Laughter.] 

I say it is claimed that both the “Lily Whites” and “Black 
and Tans” indorsed the contestant. The record clearly discloses 
that the “Black and Tan” convention met to nominate one of 
their own crowd, a colored man by the name of Fields, but that 
Colonel Patterson's friends got hold of the delegates and by the 
use of a considerable amount of money t them up—had 
Fields turned down and Patterson indorsed. is action, which 
was well known throughout the district, created great dissatis- 
faction among those negroes who received none of the benefits of 
Se ee them refusing to vote for 

tterson. 

My friend General GrosvENoR became a little “ gay” qeseniey 
and took a hand in this contest in favor of contestant. Now, you 
all remember that some years ago General GROSVENOR and I en- 
tered Soar enentas te eepere es partisan feeling and dis- 
cussion in = {laughter}, a thing we have succeeded in 
doing up to this time. 

The SPEAKER. 


The Chair desires to suggest to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the name of a member ought not to be called 
without first giving the name of the State. 

Mr. ALLEN. I w that is the rule of the House, and I am 
always di to observe it, but when amember so distinguished 
as Ge GRosvVENOR—— 

TheSPEAKER. TheSpeaker must call the member from Mis- 
sissippi to order. He fully understands the of the Chair 
in making the ion tohim. The Chair no desire to in- 
ee but y to have him conform to the rules of the 

couse. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I know the Chair knows that the 
gentleman from Mississippi is more anxious than almost any other 
member of the House to conform to the rules, but in the enthusi- 
asm of debate [applause] and in the enthusiasm of his admiration 
for the gentleman in question he was betrayed into this infraction. 

The Chair was afraid that if the enthusiasm 
should become general in the House it might disturb the proceed- 


ni. KELEN."Y now read from a speech of the man from 
he had to say of the contestant 


President Cleveland with his advice. The gen- 
from Ohio was interrupted by the contestant, whoinformed 
that he was nting the Cleveland Administration on 
floor, and here is what the gentleman from Obio had to say 


I read the other day that the leaders of his State—the Senators, and most 
of the Representatives on this floor—held a convention or a gathering down 
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in Tennessee; and it was announced in the public press that the State of 
Tennessee in the Chicago convention would overwhelmingly in favor of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I read that the gentleman bad wra “the drapery cf his couch about 
him” and did not lie “ down to pleasant dreams," but fled away to the wilds 
of Missouri, and entered upon a poernege of education of the benighted 
denizens of that magnificent State. And I learned with a good deal of in- 
terest, through the public press of both parties, that on his return to St. 
Louis, on his way here, it was announced officially by the Democratic party 
there that in the Chicago convention that State would be overwhelmingly 
in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 


Now, I tfully sutmit, Mr. Chairman, that my friend, able as he i 
distingui as he is, comes here without credentials. He is a politi 
x Yes, he is what is called in merchant marine a tramp. He goes 
rom port to port. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if he was a political guerrilla then, a tramp 
oing from port to port, in the name of goodness what is he now? 
Laughter.} And yet he is the man the Republicans are trying 

to palm off on us to-day as the regular Democratic nominee. Say 
what you please about the Democratic party; accuse it of heresies 
on the silver question and on the tariff question; but, my friends, 
I who have befriended you so often, appeal to you, do not accuse 
the Democratic party of nominating a political guerrilla and a 
tramp. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwould like ten minutes more; it will hurry me, 

but I will to get through in that time. 

Mr. RIC DSON. Lyield ten minutes more to the gentle- 

man from Mississippi — ALLEN}. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will not have the time to take up all of these 

boxes where fraud is charged and explain away these allegations. 


| They talk about Yumyum, Gallaway, Tabernacle, and a number 
of other precincts that I can not take time to deal with in detail. 


Eut, Mr. Speaker, there is one argument used by friends of the 
contestant that I must answer. It is claimed that in some dis- 
tricts where the elections were admittedly fair, the contestant re- 
ceived a large vote, while in adjoining districts similarly situated, 
his vote was very small, and it is claimed that this is evidence that 
contestant was cheated in the districts where he got the smail 
vote. 

Now, I can explain this discrepancy, as I could have explained 
many things in this case that have troubled the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. KinxpaTrick] if he had come to me. You 
see, I was up in that part of the district a day or two before the 
election and delivered some of the most powerful and convincing 
8 hes that ever fell from human lips. [Great langhter.] I 
showed up the bad record and inconsistent positions of contestant; 
the consequence was that in those particular localities the con- 
testee, Mr. Carmack, got all the votes. Unfortunately, I could 
not get in all the precincts, because you will all remember me and 
Bryan were pretty busy about that time; the consequence was 
the contestant got a large vote at some places where I could not 
go. [Laughter.] 

But there are some things to which I wish to call the attention 
of the House before leaving this part of the case, and that is that 
the proof attempted to be made by the contestant in this case on 
the subject of fraud is made almost entirely by ignorant negroes 
who show they did not and could not know how they voted or by 
white men who confess themselves to be notorious ballot-box 
stuffers, many of whom have been indicted for this offense and 
defended by contestant, and nearly all of whom admitted on the 
stand that they received money from contestant in connection 
with this election. Now, will you set aside the certificate of the 
governor of the great State of Tennessee, founded on the sworn 
returns of the election officers of that State, on such testimony as 

this? Don't do it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to utter another warn- 
ing to the Republican party. You all know I haye been your 
“great and good friend.” [{Laughter.] I have always been free 
to warn you when I saw you going wrong. You have not always 
taken my advice, but it is that much the worse for you. Some 
of you who heard ‘‘Uncle Josiah” speak to-day think you are 
going to vote for him because he talked so much like a Repub- 
ican. You really think you have got him, but the trouble is he 
is liable to fool you. 

We used to think we had him, but he has fooled us, you see, 
The trouble with “ Uncle Josiah” is that he is like one negro I 
heard talking to another once. He said: ‘“‘ The trouble with you, 
Mose, is, you argify and argify, but you don’t never locate.” 
{Laughter.] Now, let me show you: Two yearsago Colonel Pat- 
terson went all over the country “argifying” that Bryanism and 
free silver would be the ruin of the country if it succeeded, and 
yet he claims he went home at the election and voied for the very 
things he argued would ruin the country. 

of you who are acquainted with bugology know there is 
rather a disreputable bug that looks one way and rolls the other. 
When he looks to the east, be rolls to the west. That isthe sortof 
@ statesman the contestant is; he looks one way and rolls the 
other; es one way and votes the other. [Laughter.] Iam 
not Gamoinining at his vote myself, but simply trying to show you 
that you do not know when you have got him. It is true that in 
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his speech to-day he expressed a willingness to die by his convic- 
tions and intimated a desire to retire from public life. 

Now, I want to go in with you all and help retire him, I like 
him and want to do this much for him. I know those of you who 
listened to him to-day thought he was thoroughly converted and 
ready to die in the faith, sco Ladvise you now to adopt the same 
method with him that the Irishman did with the Jew. He and 
the Jew were in a boat discussing Christianity. The Jew in- 
formed him that he did not believe in the divinity of Christ. The 
Irishman, who was a very devout believer, threw him overboard, 
and catching him by the hair of the head ‘‘socked” him under 
the water. He brought him up and said, ‘‘Now do you believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ?” The Jew said, ‘‘ No, I don’t believe.” 
He put him under the second time and asked the same question. 
**No, I can’t believe,” said the Jew. He socked him under again, 
and after keeping him under a long time, brought him up and said, 
** Now do you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ?” The Jew’s breath 
was almost gone and he could scarcely speak; could just whisper 
and say, ‘* Yes, I believe.” ‘* Well,” said the Irishman, ‘‘ damn you, 
I'll drown you now while you are in the faith,” and he sent him to 
the bottom. [Laughter and applause. | 

Now, Colonel Patterson talks like he is in the Republican faith 
to-day; he is just gasping for political breath. I advise you to 
put the finishing touches on him while he is in the faith [laugh- 
ter], and then we can preach over his political corpse the same 
sermon that my oldcolored friend, Uncle Ephraim Betts, preached 
over the corpse of Whistling Bill, another darkey, who was found 
dead near the railroad track in the neighborhood where I was 
raised. Uncle Ephraim said: ‘‘My brethren and sisters, we has 
met here to-day to pay our last sad respects to our departed brother. 
Some sez he wuz a good man; some sez he wuz a bad man; whar 
he’s gone we can not tell, but in our grief we have one consola- 
tion; that is, we know he's dead.” [Great laughter and applause. | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to take up all the election 
precincts that are contested here. I could demonstrate to you 
clearly that the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Carmack, was 
elected, and that ‘“‘ Uncle Josiah” was not. You all know I would 
not deceive you. I am willing to lead you intoright paths. It is 
true I think the Republican party is misguided and advocates 
many vicious and dangerous doctrines, but I really think there 
are some good men among you—of course, not many; but there 
are exceptions, and each one of you who will do right in this case 
can consider himself one of the exceptions. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Election of Senators by the People. 


SPBRECH 
or 
HON. WILLIAM O. JONES, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: New conditions require new laws to meet and 
restrain the frauds and criminals who take advantage of men and 
society. Year by year and generation after generation it is found 
necessary to place upon the statute books laws which will prevent 
scheming, greedy, selfish men with barbarous instincts in their 
hearts, although clothed in the garb of civilization, from over- 
reaching their neighbors and corrupting the body politic by reason 
of the prominence given them by some great pedestal of wealth 
or power. And so to-day humanity is crying out for the election 
of United States Senators by popular vote. It will of course not 
be contended that all of our Senators hoid that high office b 
reason of wealth, but so many of them have attained that emi- 
nence because of the — of a subsidized legislature or a sub- 
sidized press, or both, that the effect upon the young men of the 
land in seeing the rewards of high honor and high place conferred 
upon men by reason of their wealth or by reason of the fact that 
they are the subservient agents of those who are wealthy, is one 
of the most demoralizing and corrupting influences of the age. 

It a ZEschines who warned the Athenians in these historic 
words: 


Most of all, fellow-citizens, if your sons ask whose example they shall imi- 
tate, what will you say? For you know well it is not music, nor the - 
nasium, nor the schools that mold young men; it is much more the public 
proclamation, the public example. If you take one whose life has no h 
purpose and crown him in the theater, every boy who sees it is corrup 
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It is not the eavon of the people of this age and generation to 
condemn the Senate as a body, but every sane man knows that 
the young manhood of America is being corrupted by seeing the 
syndicates and trusts and the other agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the money power use the State legislatures and a venal 
press to clothe men with the honor and dignity of the high office 
of United States Senator, when, if the will of the ple had an 
opportunity for its fair expression, an entirely different man 
would represent the State, 

The fault does not lie so much with the State legislature as it 
does in the fact that the American people are now misrepresented 
grievously and grossly by newspapers controlled by men who have 
hidden, ulterior, and selfish purposes. These newspapers that 
ought to be the liveries of heaven seem to have been chosen to 
serve the devil. And the members of the legislature, many of 
whom are dependent upon a small majority, are intimidated into 
voting for or against men and measures, and their own conscience 
and judgment is not a free moral agent, so that when we analyze 
the conditions that confront us to-day, we find that the difficulty 
and the wrong we are trying to overcome do not lie so much in 
the ignorance and inefficiency of the members of the legislature 
as they do in the corruption of the newspaper. In fact, the great 
misfortune is that the daily organs are at all called newspapers. 
The word was proper enough at one time, but now it is a mis- 
nomer and a parody on truth. The so-called newspaper is not a 
newspaper, but is in every sense of the word an organ. 

Not everything in the newspapers is false, but the purpose of 
the subsidized ——_ of the country is to prepare the people from 
day to day with narratives of commonplace facts suck as base- 
ball scores, dog fights, cock fights, boat races, advertisements, and 
the like, that may be true enough. But, as Beecher once said, 
the skillful liar will tell the truth a hundred times so as to catch 
the people unawares and make one lie good and serve its purpose, 
and so the skillful newspaper may tell the truth on a hundred 
subjects, all of which are immaterial as to questions of govern- 
mental or economic policy, but the very instant they discuss any 
question within the zone of the corporate or capitalistic interest 
which controls and dictates the policy of the organ, or the tune of 
the organ, just so soon is that paper used as an instrument of 
fraud and false pretense, as a delusion, a snare, and a trap for the 
unwary. 

Within the past few weeks we have witnessed one of the most 
notable and conspicuous perversions of the soreness in the ly- 
ing and brutal attacks of the subsidized and syndicated gold press 
of the country on a member of this House, with no other purpose 
than to intimidate him and other members of the House and the 
Senate. When ourcolleaguethe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTz] 
on the 7th of April made a timely exposure on the floor of this 
House of the motives of the President's closest advisers in delaying 
action against Spain, he was immediately maligned and libeled on 
the morning of the 8th of April by the gold-standard press of the 
country throughout its length and breadth, showing a well-defined 
purpose at the capital of the nation to carry on a continuous cam- 
paign against the reform forces and the reform leaders of the 
country by using a subservient press to intimidate and coerce, af- 
ter the fashion of the slanderous and libelous campaign of the 
money power inst the masses in 1896. The' indecency, the in- 
humanity, and the inquisitorial character of these attacks on Mr. 
LENTz by a subsidi ress has best been characterized and ex- 
posed by the Silver Knight Watchman in its issue of the 28th of 
April, and from which I quote the following: 

Of all the younger men prominent in the silver cause, save William J. 
Bryan, no one received more abuse from the gold press than the Con- 
gressman from the Columbus (Ohio) district. Most of the venom and bitter- 
ness poured out upon the head of Hon. Joun J. Lentz is due to the fact that 
he is recognized as the foremost champion of Bryan and the principles of ee 
Chicago platform in the State of Ohio—the voting ae of President McKinley 
and his political manager, Senator HANNA—and was heralded through the 


Buckeye press in 1897 as the people’s choice for United States Senator. 
From the beginning of the famous Congressional contest in the capital dis- 


trict of Ohio, in 1896, in which 
ticket and overcame the eye n ublican forces, defeating the Re- 
ty two years re, down to his 


and Rep 
ublican Congressman who 1,600 majori 
Prillia: es in the halls of Congress for Cuba's independence, he has 
illery. to weaken 
h other means, the mud batteries have re- 
ed with all the invectives and bitter epi- 
thets fired at Bryan in 1896. From the Guif to Canada, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with an unanimity only possible in a country cursed with a pow- 
erful news trust, the Republican and gold-standard organs came out tho 
morning after the Lentz-Grosvenor 


ebate in C proclaiming in 
startling headlines that ‘‘ Lentz abuses the President in a shameful man- 


ner!” ‘‘ LENTZpersonally insults the President on the floor of the House! "etc. 

For the fo tion of these false aud malicious statements there was not 
any more these same papers had in 1896, when they were pro- 
claimin Bryan “an anarchist,” “a gibbering idiot,” “a de e,” and 
“scoundrel.” For in no speech of Congressman LENTZ can there be found 


one line or word eee or a a personal reflection upon 
o 


the President. In a House arctan by Administration's Czar sven ae 
liamentary speech and privilege for the minority is difficult to obtain. to 
say that a Democratic member would be permitted to use toward 
the President ascribed to by the Administration 

is a reflection upon the Re guardians of the House and would a 
miraculous relaxation of Reed rules. 8 So a 
printing these falsenoods dare not print Mr. Lenrz’s speech in the 
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on the Cuban question as taken down by Administration eats and 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under Republican auspices. 

Nor have they seen fit to print the several tions General GROSVE- 
nok found it necessary to make in the House since his debate with Mr. 
Lentz, or the additional fact that “General” Grosvenor has promised 
another and later edition of explanations.. Nor do they allude to the fact 
that Con LEntTz's speech blazed a path that even the ablest and 
bravest statesmen in Con such as Senators STEWART, TELLER, FoRA 
KER, and DANTEL and Congressmen BAILEY, McMILutin, Simpson, and 
BROMWELL, did not hesitate to follow, and which ultimately, no doubt, 
brought forth the long-looked-for and incomprehensible Presidential mes- 
sage. But the country will not overlook the fact that Mr. Lentz’s speech 
found a responsive chord in the voices of the 67 Senators who voted for Cuba's 
independence against the 21 Administration Senators who were only will- 
ing to yote that the people of Cuba “ ought to be free!” 

But if the yeome of this country, while reminded that press censors existed 
in Spain for three years past, should reflect and compare newspaper condi- 
tions at home with those abroad they would conclude that we have little to 
boast of in the ne of a free press, outside the weeklies and country dailies. 
Not only are the Republican and gold-standard papers supplied with press 
dispatches from such a powerful ally as the Associated Press, but even our 
own silver dailies in most of the provincial cities are com ed, because of 
the news trust and telegraph monopoly, to use the gold-colored telegraphic 
news of the Republican New York Sun. 

This accounts for the uniform and | persistent misrepresentation of silver 
Congressmen in telegraph news bearing a Washington date, and explains a 
peculiar process of reasoning, by which the Administration and gold-stand- 
ard Senators and Congressmen are always in the right and continually ‘“‘hold- 
ing up to ridicule” or “literally skinning * in debate silver Senators and Con- 
gressmen whom the people at home know are amply able to defend them- 
selves in debate with men their inferiors at the ] bar as well as at the bar 
of public opinion. 

ohn Swinton, conceded to be one of the most brilliant writers that ever 
wielded a pen on the metropolitan press, and whose editorials have been 
quoted the world over, in delivering an address before a New York Press 
Association said: 

“There is no such thing in America as an independent press, unless it is 
out im the country towns. You areall slaves. You know it and I know it, 
although if you roe it you know beforehand that it will never appear in 

rint. [am paid $150 per week for keeping honest opinions out of the paper 

am connected with. Others of you are paid similar salaries for doing simi- 
lar work. If I should allow honest opinions to be printed in one issue of my 
paper, like Othello, before twenty-four hours my occupation would be gone. 

‘The man who would be so honest as to write honest opinions would soon 
be out onthestreet huntinganotherjob. The business of a New York journal- 
ist is to distort the truth, to lie outright, to pervert, to vilify, to fawn at the 
feet of Mammon, and to sell his country and his race for his daily bread, or, 
for what is about the same thing, his You know this and I know it; 
and what foolery it is to be boasting of an independent press. We are the 
tools and vassals of rich men behind the scenes.” 

No more striking illustration of the truthfulness of Swinton’s statement 
could be given than is afforded by a comparison of the Lentz-Grosvenor 
debate as published in the gold press and the official report found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. e publish below everything Congressman LENTZ 
said in the debate, reproduced from the Recoap, and ask fair-minded men 
to read it carefully and then compare this official copy with the garbled, dis- 
torted, and senseless statements that appeared in the Hanna Weyler organs 
the day after the Grosvenor-Lentz discussion with a uniformity and sug- 
gestiveness in even the headlines that betrayed the blue pencil and editorial 
—— i a peoreye censor * a n wehing er fapere. 
tion influences such as prepared the uniform ‘* peace-at-any-price telegrams” 
that Congressmen were flooded with via the so-called “business men” of 
their respective districts. 

Notwithstanding the misrepresentations of the partisan press, the hearts 
of the people are “in the right place,” and are quick to md to such 
brave and patriotic speeches as given above. ‘All the people can not be 
fooled all the time."”. The poem dedicated to Mr. Lenrz, and reproduced 
here, voices the honest sentiment of the a regarding Usaqressman 

LENTz’s spetches and brave fight for Cuba's freedom, and these lines will 
not only outlive all the Tory abuse heaped upon him, but will recompense 
him for his fearless and eloquent advocacy of a worthy cause: 


REMEMBER THE MAINE. 


(The following a appeared in the Vindicator, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
issue of April 11, lL It was written by Mr. F. J. Gould, and dedicated to 
Hon. Joun J. Lentz, member of Congress from the capital district of Ohio.) 


There's a voice that I hear that is wafted to me 

From the south winds that weep o’er the waves of the sea— 
On the soft winds of spring comes the plaintive refrain, 
Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain. 

Then t h all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


There's a voice that is heard throughout this broad land, 
From the loftiest mount to the sea’s deepest sand, 
And each loyal heart takes up the refrain, 
Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 
ember the Maine, remember the Maine, 
How ay weneiney and hatred our boys were slain. 
Then through all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we ma: to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Who shall say that the voice that is whispered to-day 
Comes not from our boys in Havana's dark bay, 

And inspires every po to rise and proclaim, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine? 
Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain. 

Then h all our proud land let us pomiy proclaim, 
As we search to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Then God bless the ud hero that grandly proclaims, 
From the halls of wane “Remember the Maine!” 
Who towers like a giant ‘e the poor soul 

Whose battle cry ever d, more _ 

Until by his promtone ‘are forced to proclaim, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 


Remember the Maine, remember the Maine! 

Then all and a land let 4 oe proclaim, 
rou us 

As we to the front, Remember the Maine? 


There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that the people of this 
country have long been heartily disgusted with the ever-recurring 
Senatorial contests in their legislative halls, together with the at- 
tendant bickerings, logrolling, bribery, scandal, and corruption. 
They have long felt and now feel that the only excuse ever offered 
for the present system, viz, that they can not be trusted to per- 
form this duty directly, is an insult totheir intelligence no less than 
their integrity. I do not mean to be understood as asserting that 
every Senatorial election is characterized by the odious features 
mentioned above, but that such contests are so often character- 
ized by these demoralizing concomitants as to make it the rule 
rather than the exception can not be denied. 

The result is that the people’s desire is frequently thwarted by 
the election of one who takes his seat, not as a representative of the 
people, but of some gigantic trust which furnished the funds to 
secure his election by corrupting the legislature, or by a compro- 
mise on some candidate who would not otherwise have been 
thought of. But this is far from beirg the most serious objection, 
for despite the vicious method of their selection it must be con- 
ceded that the personnel of the Senate is surprisingly high. This 
fact was demonstrated on that memorable night when 67 Senators 
voted with the American people for the freedom of Cuba and only 
21 voted with the Wall street schemers. 

A glance at the names of those opposed to the freedom of Cuba 
will farnish food for serious reflection. Here they are: 


Hanna, Sewell, Burrows, Pritchard, 
Elkins, Aldrich, Fairbanks, Wetmore, 
Platt, N. Y. Caffery, Hawley, White. 
Platt, Conn. Hale, Hoar, 
Spooner, Morrill, McBride, 
Wellington, Allison, McMillan, 

The greatest evils are: 


First. It frequently results in a deadlock, which deprives the 
State of a moiety of its representation. To attempt to enumerate 
the many instances where this has occurred would consume more 
time than is at my disposal. In fact, the publicity given to con- 
tests so bitter as to end in a deadlock has usually been so great 
that such an enumeration would only serve to remind you of 
what you already know. 

Second. The election of a Senator when there is a serious contest 
very materially impairs the usefulness of the legislature in which 
it takes place. I will not dwell upon the demoralizing effect of the 
scandals and corruption which too frequently are coincident with 
such contests, but confine myself to those evils which do not 
seriously reflect on the integrity either of the candidates or the 
legislature. 

Such contests generally engage almost the entire attention of 
the members to the exclusion of the duties which they were par- 
ticularly chosen to perform. 

Even those who would resist the distracting influences of such 
a contest are prevented from doing so by the fact that their fel- 
lows, whom they must consult and with whom they must work, 
are given over to the strife and excitement incident to the natural 
anxiety for the success of some favorite. 

Committees can rarely be gotten together, and when they do 
meet the paramount question defeats all serious efforts at legisla- 
tion, and before the contest ends it too often happens that every 
act of legislation has become involved in the Senatorial fight, 
Trades are made for Senatorial votes by which all sorts of repre- 
hensible jobs secure support, and acts of general legislation most 
essential to the welfare of the State are often distorted from their 
true purpose or entirely defeated by the exigencies of the Sena- 
torial fight. 

The State of Oregon is to-day a most conspicuous example of 
this evil. So bitter was the last contest in that State that in order 
to defeat the election of an unacceptable candidate the legislature 
was kept from convening at all, and the State was left without 
even the appropriations necessary to carry on the functions of 
government. 

But there is another evil not so patent as the foregoing, but none 
the less real. Men in their representative capacity are far more 
sensitive to criticism than when acting for themselves alone. A 
venal and mercenary press whose calummnies, vituperation, and 
threats would be harmless against the individual strike terror to 


the representative, who is often coerced into voting against his 
convictions rather than run the gantlet of hired slanderers. If 
the press were, as it should be, a mere medium for expressing the 
sentiments of the able men employed to edit it, this would be no 
great evil; but instead of this the metropolitan press, has come to 


be the mere representative of gigantic selfish interests which have 
now adopted the newspaper as an adjunct to their business. 
Time was when the people went to the editorial column of a 
newspaper to learn the honest sentiment of some great man whom 
they ancted and trusted. Notsoto-day. Not one in ten thou- 
sand who looks at the editorial page of any great daily ever heard 
the names of the writers on the page, and after reading the most 
vigorous and pungent argument for or against some political 
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dogma he wonders what the honest opinions of the writer are. 
The countingroom directs the policy of the paper without any 
reference to the honest sentiments of those whose literary genius 
is to give that policy editorial currency. It has indeed even come 
to the pass that the telegraphic news is revised and revamped by 
the business end of the institution. Information which does not 
coincide with the selfish interest of the proprietor is either cnt out 
entirely or grossly garbled. 

The last few months have given numerous instances of the most 
outrageous perversion even of the proceedings of Congress by the 
metropolitan press of the country. The election of the Senators 
by the people would, to some extent at least, mitigate the evils 
resulting from the venality of meretricious journalism. Inviewof 
the fact which has now become notorious, that great financial man- 
agers own controlling interests in most of the metropolitan dailies 
and dictate the contents not only of the editorial but of the news 
columns and that writers employed by them have become mere 
literary prostitutes whose duty is to put forth not their honest 
convictions but such sentiments as the proprietors deem most 
conducive to their selfish purposes, the people are not asking too 
much when they demand that the names of news and editorial 
writers be signed to their articles, so that the people may judge 
of the inspiration which guides the - of the writer. It was with 
this idea in view that 1 introduced at the special session H. R. 
8028, which, if enacted into law, would require such journals to 
publish periodically a full statement showing the ownership of 
the paper and requiring editorials to be signed by the writer. 
The bill nowslumbers peacefully with the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. Here I fear it will remain until the 
ple elect a Congress in which Wall street has less influence t. 
at present. 

Such a law would be nomore than an actof even-handed justice 
to the newspaper writers, who would be thus enabled to earn that 
legitimate fame and reputation to which their genius entitles 
them. They would no longer be humiliated by being compelled 
to invent arguments and theories at variance with their honest 
convictions. 

A writer having earned a high place in the affections and confi- 
dence of the people could not be persuaded nor hired to sacrifice 
it by championing vicious schemes and theories at variance with 
his convictions and reputation. Nor would the business manage- 
ment be able to employ or discharge writers according as their 
subserviency or independence pleased or displeased. Such a law 
will emancipate the brains of the country from the 
slavery, greed, and insolence of the money power. 


The War-Tax Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill isa war measure, pure and simple—not 
@ veace measure, not a party measure. This being the fact, it be- 

nes the duty of every member of this House to express his views 

on it, especially if he differs with it, and to act according to his 
conscience without regard to any supposed party loyalty or party 
principle. I for one panes to do just that thing. I am opposed 
to issuing any more bonded indebtedness so long as a legal-tender 
circulating medium can be maintained at par with any other me- 
dium of exchange. I have given notice of an amendment to issue 
in lieu of bonds $150,000,000 of Treasury notes [applause], but I 
am opposed to the free coinage of silver upon general principles, 
and do not believe that even now the coinage of the oa 
would be advisable, as it means the relative withdrawal of the 
amount of Treasury notes under the act of 1890. I hope, however, 
in the near future to more fully present my views upon this subject. 

There are other elements in this ill that I do not like, but I 
am willing to accept them. I think the proposed tax on beer is 
too high, and also the tax on tobacco and cigars, especially the tax 
on stocks on hand. This is also applicable to proprietary medi- 
cines. I believe you can substitute for the excessive increase of 
tax on those articles a tax on parlor cars and sleeping cars. 

You can tax the coal oil and petroleum that are exclusively 
under the control of the Standard Oil system, and a number of 
other articles that would bear lightly on the consumer and affect 
the trustsand monopoliesonly, who are the better able to pay them, 
and thus you can bridge over all necessary conditions for the 





place, these notes bear no interest, and will save the amount that 
must be paid on an equal amount of bonds. In the next place, 
they are immediately available, and you need not wait for tho 
collection of any tax or the disposal of any bonds. _ Again, they 
can be redeemed quicker, better, cheaper, and safer than any 
interest-bearing obligation. [Applause.| Moreover, you are not 
enlarging the circulating medium, as has been said by the gen- 
tleman from New York. Neither do you require an extra sur- 
plus of $25,000,000 of gold for every $100,000,000 of bonds issued, 
as there are perhaps $150,000,000 of original issue lost or destroyed 
which can never be presented for redemption, and in proof of that 


there is still outstanding 514 per cent of the issue of fractional 
currency which has never been presented for redemption, and 
—— never will be, as it has been lost, destroyed, or retained 


The table, which is an official statement from the Treasury De- 
partment, is as follows: 





Fiscal | Issued dur- ; Redeemed | Total Outstand- 
year. | ing year. | Total issued. oe redeemed ing 
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28,361, 983.10) $6, 087, 700. $6, 087, 500. 22, 324, 283.10 
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105, 786, O11. 20, 769, 338. 73, 058, 108. 82, 727, 208. 47 

129, 495, 143. 24, 322, 402. 97,380, 506. 09! 32, 114, 687.36 

160, 704, 859.45) 23, 445, 668. 120, 826, 174. 97| 39, 878, 684. 48 

191, 808, 763. 30, 399, 713. 15], 225, 888. 40, 582, 874.56 

223, 625, 663. 31, 543, 939.29; 182, 768, 828.18) 40, 855, 885. 27 

BS PBS, B70. 45) 40, S22, 27.10) BOT, SH ST-V] AB, OS One Oe 

340, 348, 179. 40, 395, 378. 15, 298, 218, 755. 26) 42, 129, 424.19 

368, 724, 079. 36, 058, 728. S34, 277, 484. 34, 446, 595. 39 

368, 724, 079.45) 14, 043, 458. 348, 820, 942.11) 20, 408, 137. 34 

368, 724, 079. 8, 855, 368. 176, 310. 16, 547, 768. 77 
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Dobe CI IE, hin dedi nctinkiig Hide on dncs etinibibindadeds 2,543, 759. 588. 90 
verage ou OI Es selbst ncinicbtiininedein sikhbiatiald , 850. 

Amount still cutstenling Se S ls sacle tie cwnisnaiibiihaaladl 16, 547, 768. 77 


ene at least by issuing the $150,000,000 of Treasury notes, as 
ave su : 


ee 
And, Mr. Chairman, why is this system desirable? In the first 


I call your attention to the following table, which shows that 


y the people as curios or mementos of the period of their issue. 


Fractional currency issued, redeemed, and outstanding at the close of each 
jiscal year to 1878. 





of bills of larger denomination. While that may be true to a cer- 
tain extent, yet the following table, taken from an official state- 
ment from the Treasury Department, also shows a — 
proportion of notes that are lost, destroyed, or retained by 
the le as curios or mementos. 

Of the $60,030,000 old demand notes issued in 1862 and called 
in the following year, there were but $3,384,000 outstanding at 
the close of that year, and in 1864 but $789,037; yet in 1897, some 
thirty-four years after they had been called in, there are still out- 
en $54,347, i 

As you will notice by the table, the great bulk of these notes 
were redeemed within a few years after their issue; yet after the 
lapse of thirty-six years there are still $54,347 that have never 
been presented for redemption, and it is safe to assume that 
$50,000 at least never can presented for redemption and are 
lost, destroyed, or retained as curios or mementos. 

The table is as follows: 


Amount of old demand notes outstanding at the close of each fiscal year to 1897. 





Year. 





105,235.00 |) 1880... 2.220 ---2 $60, 975.00 
B84, 000.00 || 1881 o-oo e222 2 oo 60, 535.00 
780, 087. 50 || 18Re oo ooo oT TITS oT 50, 695. 00 
472, 003.80 || 1883 .._.-..-....---.-.-. - 58, 985.00 
272, 162.55 || 1884-22 oooo ooo 58, 440. 00 
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143, 912. 00 || 1886-27022 222 BT, 445. 00 
123, 730.26 |! W887 - o-oo ooo 57, 130.00 
108, 258.00 |} 1888 ooo oo 2 oooo TTT oo 56, 807.00 
96, 505. 50 |) 1889 227 TLIISSIIooo 56, 442. 50 
8 5 lmaicana ances aT 56, 082. 50 
70,967.50 || 1801 .......-....-----.-- 55, 647.50 
76, Tae. 50 || 1808 --.-....-..--...---- 55, 647. 50 
$0, 107.50 || 1808 -......:.---...----- 55, 647.50 
66, 017.50 || 1804 >< o-oo 54, 847.50 
€3, 962. 50 |} 1895 -----2722TLTToo 54, 847. 50 
62, 297.50 RGM o-oo oooo oo 54, 347. 50 
G1, 470.00 || 2807 --- = ooo 54, 347.50 





Total amount outstanding for thirty-five years...........2........ $58 
Average per 1 


Amount ow ee aa Dik vetiinddhne atikbicsewieoepuieybens abi 
Average loss about and nine-hundredths plus per cent. 
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There have been issued of old demand notes $60,000,000; there 
have been issued and outstanding of United States notes from 1862 
to the present time, a iod of thirty-six years, an average of 
$450,000,000; there also have been and outstanding of Treas- 
ury notes since 1891, a period of seven years, an average of about 
$150,000,000. 

Now com these issues with the issue of fractional currency 
and the issue of old demand notes, the years each was in circula- 
tion, the amounts yet outstanding of the fractional currency and 
of the old demand notes, and in my judgment it is safe to say that 
at least 20 per cent of these issues will never be presented for re- 
demption. Therefore the issuing of $150,000,000 of Treasury notes 
at this time will be but a comparatively small increase, if any, in 
the redeemable currency of the country. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, with this amount still outstanding, the 
circulation, with reference to the amount authorized by the pend- 
ing bill, will not be enlarged, but in the final result of redemption 
there will be a decrease in the percentage to which | have 
referred. 

I know gentlemen will say that uently currency in larger 
denominations is not destroyed in such large quantities. I grant 
that to be true. But there were but fifteen years for redemption 
of fractional unvey, set you have from 1862 to 1898, thirty-six 
years, in which to r m greenbacks and Treasury notes, and I 
have shown you approximately the amount presented for redemp- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, I ask, in view of the fact that I 
have had no opportunity of discussing this matter, a few minutes 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. As I wasp to say, Mr. Chairman, and 
I assert it here, after all of this money had been used for its re- 
demption and destruction—and I have shown you the amount that 
was presented for redemption and the amount that will be pre- 
sented for redemption—I say that it is a safe assumption on the 
same basis of calculation that if you would issue the amount re- 
quired here—taking the fractional currency and old demand notes 
as a basis for your estimate—$150,000,000 will make a safe margin, 
which will not be immediately, and much of it never will be, pre- 
sented for redemption; and there will be no increase in the vol- 
ume of the currency and no necessity for an increased reserve for 
the redemption of this additional issue. 

Mr. VINCENT. Let me ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
if itis not true, as a matter of fact, all of the money destroyed 
is a clear gain for the Government? 

Mr. BROMM. It is an absolute gain to the Government, and 
of course such money could never be presented for redemption 
nor a demand for any interest. 

Mr. Chairman, issue your $150,000,000 of greenbacks, and the 
effect will be to stimulate uction in this country. Issue this 
money, you thereby stimulate the industries that you are tax- 
ing, and you will collect a greater amount of income than if you 
do not increase the circulation, because there will be the means 
with which to pay the taxes and with which to conduct business. 
[Applause. } e went into the late war and found it 
to issue greenbacks to carry onthe war. Issue them now, feaenh 
of bonds, and you will find no difficulty in conducting this war 
to a successful conclusion. [A use. | 

_ My suggestion is toissue a different form of Government obliga- 
tion from that crs by the pending bill. Your ition is 
to issue an interest-bearing obligation, while mine is to issue a 
noninterest-bearing obligation, but you object, however, because 
of the so-called “‘ endless chain ” difficulty in connection with the 
issuance of greenbacks. I want to say here that the Government 
of the United States never should have made of itself a bank of 
exchange. [Applause ] 

What you want is to have our Government do as the French 
Government does—that is to retain the right to redeem the green- 
backs in whatever coin it pleases, in of allowing the holder 
to be the judge as to what kind of legal tender it shall be re- 
deemed in. In fact,in m _— the Government should not be 
a bank of exc at all; pe > ee ene aaa 
for value received for debt due Government, if made a 
legal tender for all pw , it should only be received or re- 
deemed for debt due to the Government. [Applause. } 

‘cause the greenback or Treasury note differs from the bank 
note in this, that the Treasury note or greenback, being the crea- 
ture of the so i ail ap meh sen ae sper geys matey vegan 
passes from hand to hand for its full value, is at all times its own 
redeemer, and finally is redeemed by the Government in payment 
of taxes or other dues for its full value: hence, every time it passes 
from the Government to the citizen, from one citizen to another, 
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and from the citizen to the Government, it passes only for value 
received, and therefore is at all times its own redeemer, being 
redeemed at all times for the value received by the one who pays 
it out, whether from the Government to the citizen, from citizen 
to citizen, or from the citizen to the Government. 

While a bank note can never be issued for value received, but 
is placed in circulation by being loaned on notes discounted at 
various rates of interest, and never represents anything but the 
credit of the maker, backed by the interest-bearing bond of the 
Government; hence it is a creature that saps the vitals of the 
producer at both ends, as it draws interest every day that it is in 
circulation, while the bond upon which it rests also draws inter- 
est at all times, and both of these interests must eventually be 
paid by the products of labor. [Applause. ]} 

But supposing no greenbacks or Treasury notes had been in ex- 
istence during the late crisis of 1893, and only bank notes had 
been in circulation when our securities were suddenly thrown 
upon us from all the European countries and gold demanded for 
their redemption—God help this country if the banks alone would 
have been relied upon to meet that unprecedented demand—spe- 
cie payments would have been suspended at the very threshold of 
that demand and a crisis would have been precipitated upon us 
more destructive and appalling than any in the history of our 
country. 

There would have been no averting the ‘‘endless-chain” danger 
then, for a bank note is merely a promise to pay on demand, and 
there would have been no way of getting rid of that except by 
suspension and general paralysis of business and complete bank- 
ruptcy of the country. This course was averted by the banks, 
because their — to pay now carn be redeemed by the very 
greenback or Treasury note that you seem to object to. For re- 
member that was not a mere speculative charge on our Treasury, 
but was an absolute and positive want and necessity because 
ia the —-s straits in the money marts of the world. [Ap- 

use, 

I am not afraid of the endless chain with $150,000,000 green- 
backs. But my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
DALZELL] says, Where will you stop? Why, Mr. Chairman, we 
will stop right here after issuing the $150,000,000. But I might 
also reply to my colleague, Sir, where will you stop issuing your 
bon interest-bearing debt? [A ee Where and when . 
will your hungry maw be fed? hen will the money changer 
and the banker stop? The people of this country can stop when- 
ever they please, and I have sufficient confidence in the integrity 
and wisd om of the American people to see that the volume of 
greenbacks will not exceed the amount that is necessary to keep 
a ~ par with every dollar and as good as every dollar. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRUMM. I hope you will give me two minutes more. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I ak that the gentleman have two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to continue for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. You talk about depreciated currency, my friend 
from Pennsylvania, and you cite the rebellion. Ah, have you 
forgotten history? That was a war between ourselves, where 
one-half of the country was fighting against the other half. That 
Was a war when the balance was hovering and shaking and God 
only knew which side would be victorious. That was a war in 
which only half the country was taxed to redeem and keep up the 
credit of the greenback. That was a war in which you had issued 

backs and repudiated them by not making them receivable 
or duties on imports. [Applause.} 

Yet notwithstanding all the circumstances, the greenbacks car- 
ried you safe through that most terrible of all wars that ever 
existed. [Applause.| How much easier, then, to float a less vol- 
ume of paper money, not repudiated as that was, but which will 
be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, and for the re- 





demption of which the whole of this great Republic can be taxed, 
and especially in a war with a foreign fifth-rate country! 
The issuing of bonds, instead of increasing the currency, means 


an absolute decrease of the circulating medium at the very time 
we most want an increase, because to the extent that the bonds 
will be taken by the people and the money placed in the Treasury 
there will be a contraction of the currency. Im fact, it is like 
lighting a candle at both ends. 

You draw the circulating medium from the people by taxation 
at one end and then draw the circulating medium from the peo- 
ple by the sale of bonds at the other. Thus, instead of stimulat- 
ing business and lubricating the wheels of commerce, you destroy 

i by clogging them. [Great applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell. } 
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The Eight-Hour Labor Bill. 





I believe that the Divine Ruler intended that man should work eight 
hours; that he should have eight hours for the improvement of his mind and 
for recreation, and that he should have eight hours for rest. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HUGH R. BELKNAP, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7389) limiting the 
hours of daily service of laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed upon 
the public works of or work done for the United States, or any Territory, or 
the District of Cclumbia— 

Mr. BELKNAP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will occupy only a few minutes of the time of 
the House. 

During the last Congress, my first term, it was my pleasure, 
and my duty as well, to advocate the passage of the labor-com- 
mission bill. To my gratification it passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and to my great regret failed to receive the signature of the 
then Executive. I hope at the first opportunity that bill will be 
taken up and passed. 

I am heartily in favor of this, the eight-hour bill. I sincerely 
desire it to become a law because I believe that such a measure is 
right and proper. I believe that the Divine Ruler intended that 
man should work eight hours; that he should have eight hours 
for the improvement of his mind and for recreation, and that he 
should have eight hours for rest. This is a wise measure. It 
gives to labor the right that labor should have. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss the details of this bill, be- 
cause { can see no objection to it. I simply desire to raise my 
voice in earnest advocacy of the measure, and I shall gladly vote 
for it. 

In my remarks upon this floor, uttered June 1, 1896, on the 
labor-commission bill, I used the following language: ‘‘If at any 
time our free Republic should be attacked by some monarch from 
across the sea, the so-called laboring man would be the first to 
respond to a call; to see to it that the principles represented by 
the Stars and Stripes, the dearest flag that waves, always triumph.” 

Mr. Speaker, not in my wildest flights of imagination did I for 
one moment dream that what I then predicted would so soon be- 
come a reality. Less than two years have passed and we are now 
at war with Spain, the meanest and most cruel nation on the face 
of the earth. Tothe President’s call for troops laboring men have 
responded without delay, and in all the States of this Union the 
men who come from the ranks of labor have been the very first to 
offer their services. 

As stated in the Fifty-fourth Congress, I predicted that the first 
who would offer themselves and signify by enlistment their 
willingness to go to the front and sacrifice their lives, if need be, 
would be men from the ranks of labor; and, sir, mark the truth 
of my prediction. 
Mr. Speaker, words are powerless when reality rivals imagina- 
tion. In the first engagement of the present war when men 
were ushered into eternity, which occurred on Wednesday last, 
the 1ith day of May, in the harbor of Cardenas, on the northern 
coast of Cuba, four so-called laboring men were the very first to 
lay down their lives for liberty and for the right. Permit me, I 
beg of you, to read the roll of honor. Listen to it. John Var- 
veres, a man from a far-off clime, a naturalized citizen from Asia. 
Then, Mr. Speaker, a hero from old Ireland, whose sons are 
always ready to fight for liberty in Ireland, liberty in America, 
or liberty in Cuba [applause], John Denfee, born in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, but when he died for freedom a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. 

Then another, an American-born man, George B, Meek, from 
Ohio. He first saw the light of day in that lovely little city of 
Clyde, where rests all that is mortal of that knightly soldier, true 
as steel, Gen. James B. McPherson. These three men were all 
white, but the fourth patriot in the list was a man whose skin 
was dark, Elijah B. Tunnell, of Virginia, colored. He, too, risked 
the dangers of the sea and gave his life in defense of the flag 
under whose bright stars and crimson stripes he was given freedom. 
These four men, the first to sacrifice their lives in our nation’s 
present struggle for a most just cause, were known as laboring 
men; but, Mr. Speaker, they would be rightly known as heroes 
in any heroic age. 

Rest assured, gentlemen of the House, that labor will always, 
and without delay, come to the front when our beloved nation is 
in trial. And I beseech you to pass the labor-commission bill and 
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ass this eight-hour bill now under consideration, and I conf. 
ently predict that in thefuture, asin the past, the so-called labor. 
ing man will be the American Republic's s 


support in ti 
of peace and its best defense in time of war, {Loud applause] 


Election of Senators by the People. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM S. KIRKPATRIOK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 11, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res.5 pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of Sen- 
ators of the United States— 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition now ding before the House 
in the shape of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
AJabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] meets my hearty approval. The 
change in the findamental law —— by the joint resolution 
as reported by the committee is of course a step in the right direc- 
tion, but that inertia which notably prevails in all long-established 
political bodies and their indi tion to surrender any of their 
powers and prerogatives will undoubtedly operate to prevent the 
initiation of the constitutional or legislative action necessary to 
refer the selection of members of the Federal Senate to the direct 
vote of the people of the several States. The only result of the 
adoption of the measure as set forth in the original resolution 
would be to make an election of Senators by a popular vote per- 
missive, with but little likelihood that the privilege would be taken 
advantage of. We shall thus gain little or nothing by the consti- 
tutional amendment, even though it shall have successfully run 
the gantiet of the slow and cumbersome proceedings involved 
in its adoption. It seems almost folly to go through so much in 
order to accomplish so meager a result. 

This amendment to the panes measure, however, solves this 
difficulty in advance; and if in this improved form it is finally 
embodied in the Constitution, it secures the certain adoption of the 
principle of the election of Senators by a direct popular vote and 
at the same time a uniform and consistent system Cothibont the 
entire Union. Having full faith in the people and believing that 
they are themselves best able to select their representatives and 
— servants, I earnestly hope the proposition will meet the 

ecided approval of this House. A hundred years of experiment 
have not only demonstrated the capacity of this great a to 
govern themselves and the stability of republican liberty, but those 
years of wonderful achievement and splendid story have also proven 
that an or free people like ours, under the perilons con- 
ditions which have attended our history, amid the temptations 
and seductions of prosperity and peace, or the storm and stress of 
attempted revolution and civil war, can ever maintain a majestic 
self-control and calmly ae and unfold the marvelous possi- 
bilities of a most complicated and elaborate political system, a 
system which is the wonder and the admiration of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, our Constitution was framed by the fathers in the 
consciousness that it was an experiment and with their enthusi- 
asms tempered by a certain distrust of the ability of the people to 
successfully wield their own power and admin their affairs in 
an organized form. We have passed the point of doubt!ul exper- 
imentation. We have long reached the certain procs of the fact 
that this people can be trusted with their own liberties, end the 
more directly the governmental organism feels the sten'y beat of 
the great popular heart the purer are those arterial currents which 
give it life and power. The deeper and closer that Government 
entwines its roots around the great nameless masses the sturdier 
will be its development and the stronger will be its power to re- 
sist the attacks of violence and intrigue. 

There is one particular feature of our system which has been 
fully tested and found wanting. Our Government wes originally 
conceived and constructed in idea that its powers and proc- 
esses were best preserved from encroachment and abuse by a series 
of checks and balances and that the farther many of its agencies 
were removed from the le the less liable it would be to feel 
the force of those corrupt influences which were fo some- 
times to control the people in their yee year or those gusts of 
passion which some sweep them off their feet. We have, I 
think, shown in our eventful past, and I need not specify or illus- 
trate by a more particular reference to the historic facts, that 
there is a greater amount of probity and purity manifested in the 
direct action of the people in the election of their representatives 
and public agents than through the instrumentality of a limited 








ifi- pumber of persons who can be ap and controlled by those 
Os influences which are so hostile and destructive to republican lib- 
ng erty, and who too often in their cabals and — pursuit of their 
| own selfish ends ignore the will and better choice of the people 
who originally commissioned them. 

I therefore indorse 7 the a oer eaee of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. I believe that the people 
of this country should have a direct vote and voice in the selection 
of members of that coordinate branch of our Legislature which 
sits at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Does not the logic of the gen- 
tleman’s argument lead to this conclusion: That if the people 
elect their Sp eg vega then ae officials who are to a 
judgment upon the laws want y those representatives sho 
aso be elected by the people? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, Iso believe; and I was about to refer to 
that very point. Surely the experience of many of the States has 
justified that ae 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Would not the gentleman’s 
argument require him to hold that the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should be elected by the — 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. lam not prepared tosay that lam ready 
for a radical change like that. y argument no necessary 
application to the Federal Supreme Court, that being a body with- 
out any representative character and possessing no lawmaking 
power. But I do believe that, trusting to the common sense and 
rectitude of this great American people, whose love of country and 
devotion to the great principles of republican liberty have never 
failed, even the Supreme Court would be safe in their hands. I 
believe that the American people are essentially honest and pa- 
triotic, that they are animated by the loftiest principles and the 
purest civic virtue, and I am sure that it has been demonstrated 
not only in my own State but wherever the experiment has been 
tried that the judges when elected by the people administer the 
laws and deliver their decisions with a proper sense of their re- 
spMisibility to the people who choose them and whose most impor- 
tant interests they guard and conserve, and at the same time adorn- 
ing the tribunals in which they sit and mete out justice with their 
exalted character, their profound legal knowledge, and their un- 
assailable purity of purpose and motive. 

Mr. $ ART of New Jersey. Is it not a conceded fact that 
the States which have an appointive judiciary are more respected 
and have abler courts than those States where the judges are 
chosen by a popular vote? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, Isay no. Isay that wherever the elect- 
ive system has prevailed, and notably in the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, which I am proud to represent in part, the con- 
trary is the fact. The history of the judiciary of Pennsylvania 
since 1851, when the change from an appointive to an elective sys- 
tem was made, has shown a line of ju ges distinguished for judi- 
cial ability as well as for the most spotless purity and integrity, 
ever maintaining and continuing the traditional splendor of that 
great bench as it existed before this change took effect, and com- 
ring favorably with the judiciary of every other State of the 

nion. 

Mr. STEWART of New J =a The gentleman will allow me 
to say that the judges being officers who need special and tech- 
nical ability, it is conceded by the people that they are inherently 
incapable of selecting the best persons for those positions—— 

Pe KIRKPATRICK. I do not believe in any such doctrine as 

a 
Mr. STEWART of New Jersey (continuing). Not on account 

of corruption or dishonesty on the part of the people, but on the 
ground of their special unfitness for making the selections, these 
judicial officers requiring special professional ability, rendering 
it proper that the selection should be made by a person or body 
¢ of —— capable of judging of their professional and technical 
now . 
_ Mr. KIRKPATRICK, The people are just as capable of judg- 
ing on that point as any single person or body of persons. The 
work of our courts is done in the light of day. The record of the 
judges is mado up in the presence of the entire people. And un- 
less we lose our faith in the power of the people to judge and de- 
cide for themselves, I say that they, being chiefly concerned and 
monly oltre to their own truest interests and —— a a 
5 De ee eens roper administration of justice 
and of c affairs, are more Likely in the long run to choose 
wisely their public servants, whether judges or governors or mem- 
bers of the legislature, than if the selection were intrusted to the 
hands of a few persons or a single person. And, sir, it shows a 
distrust, unsuited, it seems to me, to the spirit and genius of our 
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instituti to take the powers reposed in the people, and where 
they naturally belong, witeg from them—powers which the very 
fundamental of our Government recognize as having 
their deepest and fountain in the people themselves. 

The essential after all is self-government. This is the 
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sole end and aim of our republican institutions. 
apology, the only justification, for the continued existence of that 
elaborate framework which we call constitutional government, 
We simply have a governmental form; we simply have adminis- 
trative agencies; we simply have executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial officers, who each exercise their share of intrusted power, 
because it is inconvenient for the people to gather together and, 
like the democracies of old, make their laws and pronounce their 
judgments and decrees through the medium of mass meetings and 
— acclamation. 
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political entities, the several States of our Union. 





action. 
@ur Republic; how contrary to their anticipations has been the 
event! 

























This is the only 


he initiative and the referendum are perhaps the nearest prac- 


ticable approach to the perfect Democratic idea, and it may be 
well worth considering whether an occasional resort to these 
processes would not be advisable in legislation upon matters of 
great national concern and involving rare and radical changes 
notwithstanding the inelastic character of those direct methods 
of popuiar action. 


lf we were not so many in numbers, so vast in territory; if we 


were not so great in all that make up the material wealth and 
resources of a nation; if our interests were not so complex and 
so diversified, our political organization might be much simplified 
and direct action of the people in government and legislation 
might be more effectively exercised under ruder and less elaborate 
forms. But, Mr. Speaker, we all recognize that that would be 
not only impracticable, but even undesirable. 


As in the natural world the most highly and delicately organ- 


ized forms are the seats and instruments of the rarest intelligence 
and most persistent vitality, so a complicated and nicely bal- 
anced 
adapt 
regulated liberty which is the most precious product of our later 
civilization. 
tion that every part and organ and member shall feel the slightest 
impulse of that mighty will which sits enthroned within and every 
touch and motion respond to that living energy which, like a hu- 
man soul, animates and beautifies the whole. 


litical organization such as we live under seems best 
to give efficient direction and power to that orderly and 


It only remains for us to so perfect that organiza- 


Now, carrying out this thought to its logical conclusion, it is 


ea to bring by the pending measure the Federal Senate 
i 


rectly within the control of the constituency whom it is theo- 
y supposed to represent—the people who make up those 


That Senate, founded as it was in distrust and suspicion, was 


designed, as I have said, to embody and express the conservative 
principle in our system,and the manner of its election was ex- 


ted to so insure its independence of the people as to constitute 
“a permanent safeguard against all hasty and dangerous popular 
But how mistaken and shortsighted were the founders of 


Instead of being thé conservative influence in our political 
hierarchy, it is far in the van of all radical and even revolutionary 
action. It is the harboring place of the wildest and most danger 
ous political heresies, and in its obstructive and dilatory methods 
regardless of the voice and will of the people, and even defiant of 
their most deliberate judgments. 

Thiscan only be due tothe fact that its members are not usually 
the popular choice, and are too often selected by influences and 
combinations directly hostile to their interests and preferences. It 
is no wonder that, conscious of this fact, that body fails to feel the 
beat of the popular pulse and apparently looks with cynical indif- 
ference upon their enthusiasms, their aspirations, and their hopes. 
Again and again we see it boldly attempting to reverse the most 
emphatic judgments of the people. But the other day, almost in 
the very presence of that magnificent uprising in the late national 
election and before the echoes of that signal triumph of the cause 
of sound public finance and a stainless national credit had fairly 
died away, we beheld the exhuming and passage of a resolution 
which had long ago played its discreditable part, and which this 
House, rising fo the height of a great opportunity and voicing the 
recorded judgment of the nation,so promptly buried, let us trust, 
forever out of sight. 

By one of those strange surprises which history now and then 
reveals, and through the operation of forces unseen and unreck- 
oned with, the unexpected has happened. 

It is to this branch of the National Legislature, turbulent and 
strenuous as often are its proceedings, that the people now look 
as the true conservative force in our political system. It is here 
that the radicalism of the other receives its effective check. In 
close touch with the people from whom it directly springs, it feels 
their every movement and speaks with quick and sympathetic 
utterance their every thought. Its sharp and drastic business 
methods, its fierce impatience of delay and inconclusive debate, 
its system of legislative usage and practice, which are at once the 


natural outgrowth and the epitome of its prompt and vigorous 
spirit, its compact and forceful organization, which amid the 
storms and eddying confusions of its great parliamentary strug- 
gles enables its majority whose right it is to rule to push, likethe 
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Theban wedge, to the inexorable consummation of its will—all 
commend it to the confidence and fond approval of that great 
constituency who commission and send it here. 

This is, perhaps, not the place for comment upon the acts and 
methods of the Senate beyond what is necessarily involved in the 
statement of historical and current fact. It is enough to say that 
the spirit of adverse criticism is abroad in the land and that the 
antagonism to the sentiment and will of the people so often dis- 
played by that body, due, as it is, to its remoteness from the masses 
and the indirectness of the present manner of its selection, has 
provoked an ominous restiveness and an importunate demand for 
the adoption of the pending amendment. 

This change in our fundamental law is not revolutionary or 
out of harmony with our Federal system. It dis!ocates no part 
of its wonderful mechanism. The independence of the Senate in 
its relations to this body will still remain absolutely unimpaired. 
A genuine conservatism will even more truly characterize its 
action and at last bringto full realization the cherished hope of 
its founders. Its closer and more cordial contact with a people 
so capable of majestic self-restraint, so devotedly submissive to 
law and orderly government, so susceptible to the trans 
patriotism and humanity, will crown that great body with a new 
and more exalted dignity and bring back its departed glories. 

The length of the time of service of its members will sufficiently 
secure the desired firmness and deliberation in times of popular 
agitation and impatience and its dual representation will still 
embody and emphasize the equality of the States in their Federal 
relation and preserve in all its original vigor that most significant 
of all the great compromises of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, we have passed through a century of trial and con- 
flict to find ourselves indeed a united people, a mighty nation. 
Popular government is no longer the fantastic dream of the 
enthusiast out of joint with his time. In the hands of a proud, 
intelligent, self-respecting people it has proved a solid and lasting 
reality and capable of strong and splendid action. Above all, we 
have shown that such a people can be trusted with their own lib- 
erties and the most unrestrained exercise of their own power. 

Let us then pluck out of our system this one anomaly of the 
indirect election of our Senate and wholly restore to the people 
their rightful share in the selection of all their lawmakers. That 
the Senate may not now respond to this suggested reform is no 
reason for our failure to act so far as constitutional limitations 
will allow. The time'will surely come when even there the tides 
of public opinion will freely ebb and flow and the barriers of 
Senatorial privilege and exclusiveness crumble and dissolve under 
their resistless currents. The scepter of power will then have 
wholly passed into the hands of the people and they will have 
come to their own again in the full possession and command of 
their purse, their sword, their honor, and their destinies, [Ap- 
plause. } 











Pure Seeds. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 13, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6351) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, etc.— 

Mr. DAVIDSON of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The section just read is one of great importance 
to the agricultural interests of our country. That portion of the 
section to which I desire to direct special attention reads as follows: 


Tho Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to purchase samples of 
seeds in open market, test the same, and when found not up to standard, he 
may, at his discretion, publish the results of these tests, together with the 
names of the scedsmen by whom the seeds were solid. 


It will be noticed that this section gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to test all seeds placed upon the market, 
and to publish not only the result of such tests but the names of 
the see en by whom the seeds are sold. 

This power, properly exercised, as I have no doubt it will be 
under the direction of the present Secretary of Agriculture, will 
be of inestimable value to all of our people who are interested in 
the raising of agricultural or horticultural products. 

The importation and sale of agricult seeds is a subject to 
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| much impure and sterile seed is sold in the market each year. 
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which I have given some attention, and it was my pose, at the 
opening of this Congress, to introd nded to afford 


uce a measure in 
relief to those who purchase agricultural seeds. 

The bill I introduced or that all seeds offered upon the 
market shall first be tested, and accompanying each package there 
shall be a written or cnet gerne not only of the purity of 
the seeds but also of their vitality or peas power. 

No one who has not given special study to this question can 
realize the necessity for effective legislation of this character. 
One of the oldest seed firms in the United States prints this start- 
ling statement upon the front page of its catalogue : 


Over $30,000,009 worth of den seeds are annually sold in this country, 
one-half of which are worthingh, either from old age or spurious stocks. 


If this statement is true, and our — lose annually $15,000,000 
on garden seeds alone, what must the total loss be when we add to 
this the loss on cereal and forage seeds, which are purchased annu- 
ally by those engaged in agricultural and horticultural pursuits? 

lt must also be borne in mind that the actual loss resulting 
from the sowing of inferior seeds is not measured simply by the 
cost of the seed itself, but it includes loss of labor and of the use 
of the soil, and, what is still worse, the introduction into the soil 
of foul and noxious weeds, which it takes years of labor to eradi- 
cate, and which, in some instances, renders the soil wholly unfit 
for cultivation. 

Our nation, usually so active in everything which tends to pro- 
tect the interests of its own citizens, is about the only one of the 
great countries which has not enacted laws regulating and con- 
trolling the importation and sale of agricult seeds. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that every dealer in 
seeds is dishonest or knowingly perpetrates a fraud upon the peo- 
ple; but I do say that in the absence of some control of this mat- 
ter by the Government, and either through carelessness or 


Many of the seeds purchased are inclosed in sealed packages and 
the buyer has no eupecrenty, of examining or testing them, end 
even when sold in bulk the buyer is not protected, as only an 
expert can detect the impurities or distinguish the impure or sterile 
seed from the genuine. 

All seeds placed upon the market should possess, first, =, 
and, second, vitality, or high germinating power. The lack of 
purity in seeds is perhaps the greatest abuse, for this includes ad- 
mixtures not only of ingredients merely worthless, but also such 
as are positively deleterious. 

It has been said that scarcely a commercial seed is entirely free 
from foreign ures, owing either to accident or design. 
This statement is made upon good authority and is undou y 
true. It is well known that in some places sand is purposely 
mixed —— oom and other seeds, a one ngage - least 
it was found that persons were regularly engaged in ng to 
seed dealers sand for the purpose of adulteration. 

In one sample of clover seed lately imported from France there 
was found over 9} per acai of ordinary colored sand and 13} per 
cent of uncolored brownish sand, a loss of nearly one-fifth of the 
ae alae f the I tal station of 

A test afew years ago at owa experimental station o 
Florian seed, costing 42 cents per pound, disclosed the fact 
that over one-third of the entire pow we consisted of sand. 

When sand can not be used, another form of practicing this 
fraud is to mix with the seed to be sold sterilized or ‘‘ killed ” seeds 
of the same color and shape. For instance, the seeds of black 
medic are mixed with red clover and sharlock with rutabaga and 
turnip, these substitute seeds being first ‘‘ killed ” by heating to pre- 
vent their germination and a consequent discovery of the fraud. 

The most detestable, because the most injurious, fraud of this 
kind, however, is that of selling seed mixed either by accident or 
design with the seed of noxious or foul weeds. 

It is said that of the noxious weeds growing in this country 
more than 50 per cent of them have been introduced here in seeds 
imported from fo countries. The most striking incident of 
this is the Canada This was perhaps one of the first 
weeds to be introduced into this country, it having been brought 
into Vermont from Canada over one hundred years ago, and as 
far back as 1795 the legislature of that State passed a law direct- 
ing the destruction of this weed wherever found. Some of what 
are now known as noxious weeds were first introduced into this 
country as plants and considered to be “ of beauty,” but 
from a sad experience our have their continu- 
ance has not been a “joy forever.” 

; ar = — saaes cena of on introduction = ao 
ious wi into country thro importation of other 
seeds is that of the Russian thistle. This was introduced into 
South Dakota in 1873, having been brought there in some flaxseed 
from Russia. This is a weed in that it takes complete 


possession of the land i crowding out all other 
plantsand making S:dinndat teepeisiie $seuliteats the land, owing 
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to the sharp, rigid thorns upon the weed, which injure both man 
d beast. . 
= 1888 it was found that this weed had spread from South 
Dakota, where it was first introduced, to North Dakota and to 
Nebraska. In 1891 it was found in 9 different States; in 1892, 11 
States, and in 1893, 14 States, at which time it was estimated that 
this particular weed alone was annually inflicting a damage to 
the American farmers to the extent of over $4,000,000. Since that 


date it has with increasing rapidity, and in 1894 it was 
foul in 19 tes; in 1895, 21 States; in 1896, 22 States, and last 


year in 23 different States of the Union, having nent entirely 
across the continent. If the injury to the farmer from this par- 
ticular weed when it had spread into 14 States was $4,000,000 
per annum, what must now be their annual loss, when it has ex- 
tended into 23 different States of the Union? 

Dodder, or “silk,” as the Germans call it, is another weed lately 
introduced into this country which should receive special atten- 
tion. This is a parasitic plant, resembling a fine, yellow silk 
thread. In gro it winds itself around some other plant and 
literally chokes it to death, sucking from it all nutrient juices. 
This is one of the worst known in European clover fields, 
and owing to the strict regulations in that country dealers are 
obliged to sell their clover seed guaranteed to be ‘‘dodder free.” 
Unfortunately for us, however, there is no law which prevents 
those dealers from shipping ‘“* dodder” and other weed seed into 
this country to be sold to our farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture advises me that in a sample of 
clover seed imported from Germany there were found 5,500 seeds 
of the dodder t in a single pound of the clover seed. Among 
samples of clover offered for sale by a foreign dealer, dodder 
was found in one sample at the rate of 1,000 seeds to the pound, 
and in another at the rate of 2,500 seeds tothe pound. 

Here are a few illustrations showing the extent of this fraud: 
At the Department of Agriculture a few days ago there was 
shown a sample of seed which was sold in lvania in March, 
es eee oe —* at $4 — but w = in oe — 
tain ut very little clover, t r i i ow 
foil, which is considered a noxious weed aeene 

In the State or Maryland a farmer recently bought 100 bushels 
of clover seed at $3.25 per bushel, which upon examination was 
found to contain but 56 per cent of pure clover seed, 36 per cent 
being yellow trefoil and the balance other noxious weeds. 

Se et os oe tee 
New Hampshire farmer as rye at $3 per bushel, it 
was found that it did not contain a Sos Ses 
com entirely of chess—one of the most vile weeds known to 
the farmer. 

Another sample of seed which was sold for oe oat grass at 
50 cents pound was found to contain but 25 per cent of pure 
seed, 75 per cent of the lot consisting of impurities. 

A sample of Kentucky blue grass, which was sold by a dealer 
as ‘‘ extra clean,” was found to contain upon examination 70 
pe of impurities, 4 per cent of sand, and only 26 per cent of good 


A few years ago sixty-three samples of clover seed collected 
from different parts of the United States were tested at the Iowa 
Experiment Station. samples showed impurities rangi 
from three-tenths of 1 per cent to 67 per cent, and it is re 
from Michigan that a sample of clover, imported from Canada 
and sold to seed dealers in this country, contained but 10 per cent 
of pure clover seed, the balance being screenings, and in one par- 
ticular sample, it was estimated that in every pound of bulk 
there were over 60,000 weed seeds. A farmer who should be so 
unfortunate as to purchase seed from that lot might “sow,” but 
he would never “reap” aught but trash. 

In a sample of Connecticut blue grass, examined at. the North 
Carolina iment Station, there was found 35 per cent of weed 
seed, dirt, and chaff. Ina test made a few years at the Con- 
necticut 4 gee Station of seven samples of orchard grass 
which had obtained from iable dealers, one sample was 
found to contain no orchard _— at all, but consisted entirely of 
perennial rye grass, a very inferior i Another sample con- 
tained am average of 25 per cent of this inferior seed, while of 
another lot only 40 per cent germinated. 

At the Iowa i ¢ Station, in 1 eS es ee 
examined from a sample there was foundover 1,400 seeds of sheep 
sorrel, a worthless weed, as every farmer knows. 

Orchard grass seed is a source of 
of Kentucky. For years this was only section on the globe 
where this seed was matured proper! pak iabein th ben Geen ener 
tured in New Zealand, and now the Kentucky farmers are in di- 
rect competition with Australia. In 1896 the crop of this seed in 
this country was very light, but New Zealand was favored with a 
good crop and filled the European market. It is reported that the 
seedsmen of Europe then mixed the orchard grass seed from New 
Zealand with English rye grass, in some cases to the extent of 
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one-half, and sold the mixture here at a greatly reduced rate, 
thereby forcing our growers to sell either below the cost of pro- 
duction or not to sell at all. Asa result large quantities of this 
mixture was imported, and the people of this country bought it 
supposing they were buying pure orchard grass. 

A sample of red top labeled “‘ fancy,” which sold at 18 cents per 
pound, was found upon examination to contain foreign seeds at 
the rate of over 280,000 to the pound. 

Another sample contained 65 per cent of chaff, dirt, and foreign 
seeds, including sorrel and various kinds of wild grass. 

A sample of Rhode Island bent grass contained upon examina- 
tion only 2 per cent of that species, while 70 per cent was chaff and 
dirt, and 21 per cent other species of bent grass and weed seeds, 
whiie still another sample, in addition to a large amount of weed 
seed, contained ergot, a weed very injurious to stock, and one 
which spreads rapidly when introduced into meadows and pas- 
tures. 

A sample of meadow foxtail, from Germany, offered to an 
American dealer at 30 cents per pound, was examined at the De- 
partment a few months ago and found to consist of only a little 
more than one-quarter of pure seed, the balance being about 
evenly divided between chaff and foreign substances, of which 
nearly 33 per cent was English rye grass, one of the cheapest of 
the grass seeds of the European market. Another sample of 
meadow foxtail from Germany contained 66 per cent of impurity. 

A sample of Bromus inermis offered to the Department last year 
for distribution, but which fortunately was refused, contained 
three different kinds of grass and weed seeds, among them chess 
at the rate of 4,000 seeds to the pound. 

One of the most common sources of fraud practiced upon the 
farmers and others is found in the case of grass or lawn ‘“‘mix- 

” This affords an excellent opportunity to palm off a lot of 
eae grass seed, dirt, chaff, and weeds at the cost of high-priced 
8 


One sample of lawn mixture lately examined at the Department 
contained 45 per cent of impurity, consisting of chaff, dirt, sorrel, 
pigweed, Ee. peppergrass, and other weed seeds. 

very farmer is familiar with the disease called ‘‘smut.” It 
attacks oats and wheat, and theloss to the farmers of this country 
on account of sowing seed smitten with this disease amounts to 
millions of dollars annually. 

It has been estimated that the loss to the farmers resulting 
from oat smut alone would amount to one-eighth of the total 
crop, which in the United States would be over $18,000,000 per 
annum. 

Tn some parts of the country it has been found that nearly one- 
fourth of the oats grown from seed obtained from dealers are 
afflicted with this disease. This is also true of wheat, the extent 
of which I have not been able to compute, but which must amount 
to many millions of dollars per annum. The damage, it must be 
remembered, is not alone in the destruction of the particular crop- 
which may be afflicted with this disease, but when once this dis- 
ease is located upon a farm, or in a neighborhood, it renders it 
almost absolutely necessary for the farmers of that entire neigh- 
borhood to refrain from the raising of that particular grain for 

rears, in order that the last vestige of this terrible disease may 
ome eradicated. 

How important it is, therefore, that there should be some way by 
which the farmers in purchasing wheat or oats for seed may 
know that the seed purchased has not been grown in a locality 
where this disease prevails, and that if sown upon their land it 
will not inoculate it with this terrible disease. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to direct attention for a moment to 
another fraud practiced upon our farmers, to wit, the saie of seeds 
which lack vitality or germinating power. 

It is well known that most seeds loose their vitality with age, 
oe seeds when over two years old becoming absolutely worth- 

ess. 

I submit here a table of tests, made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, of seeds bought from supposed reliable dealers, which 
shows not only the per cent of germination which the seeds should 
have had, but also that which they actually did have: 


Germination tests of seeds. 





Kind of seed. | of germi- | “nation 
j was . i) i 
a ree 
Bean, Burpee’s Bush Lima-.................-..-.-...--.. Rt a 
Bean, Dwarf, Pink-Eyed Wax .........-..-.-.-.--.----- 7 95 
IN nn... ocnnaccccccccccccccecsccessas | 67 a 
a ccencndbe bniicecenesncsons 67.5 95 
A I, Ss | 85 
ver: | 
a i de eiaanane i 4 | ” 
J © = a 5 
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Per cent a 
Kind of seed. “ ore mation 
ow 
Case etek. cccccswcnicnteeeienie 7 89 ww) 
—e——iS OL Ll ee eee 72 92 
Eggplant, New York Improved Thornless ............. 62 8&5 
Grass: 
IS TROD dete tiittin eenennsiwonetccssiiccanens duet 10 50 
a ned mnenein meeineem ameeei 81.8 80 
PTR: Jnlo'4 na bindithedss dbmene chademae tae Game 1 50 
i SES sun tie dbrcneneeite scneeuie connwebbbn 64.5 90 
Muskmelon: 
i in on actin apncancunscchenaamnnietl 69 92 
SIN «8 nce.) nite pondiinm nase Guosenenhens tigen 64 92 
Onion, Early SNES WF OO BPWOOR sconce ccecsouckosouses 58.5 85 
I ES Te id a ccn edosew citeseesnmmennl 79.3 5 
Parsley, Beauty of the Parterre .............-......-... 53 75 
ne id coe oo en peuainmne need sion Galante 88 98 
I, SINT Vinbtns Sins cand howe ence sods cénsnd asanen 42 85 
ID, ET ON RORRUES once wnicccccccccecusscecsnsnned 65 92 
I lick act 6 cnn adiicha woceccignecambunnl 63 05 
I on cannes 5bcenes conccnsieinainnne 79.5 95 
Saisify, Sandwich Islands ......, .........c0« eeceve accece 49.5 83 
Spinach, Mett’s Crumpled Leaf ........................ 43.5 89 
IR: TE SN a ee cncmmnes umabarcneddand .25 88 
I i a ata an cd eeseesctine 72.5 90 
Watermelon, Cole’s Early..................... EEA 88 92 


A careful examination of this table discloses how extensive this 
fraud is practiced, and illustrates more thoroughly than anything 
I can say the necessity for legislation to prevent its continuance. 

Take, for instances, the white Dutch onion mentioned in the 
table. This seed germinated 584 per cent, when it should have 
germinated 85 per cent, the loss in this case being 1 pound in 
every 24 pounds, while the normal loss should have been less than 
1 pound in 7. 

The Egyptian sweet corn germinated 76 per cent, while it should 
have germinated 92} per cent, the loss reaching in this case 1 
peck in every 4, while the normal loss should not have exceeded 
1 peck in 13. 

Look at the test of Kentucky blue grass. While there always 
is a large portion of this seed which does not germinate, and while 
it is not expected that more than 50 per cent will germinate, yet 
the test showed but 10 per cent, anda farmer buying this seed for 
use would pay for 9 bushels of dead for every 1 of good seed. 

Scarlet clover, which should have tested 90 per cent, only tested 
4 per cent, and Texas blue grass, instead of testing 50 per cent, 
actually tested but 1 per cent. The normal waste on orchard 
grass seed is 1 bushel in every 5, but, as appears from this table, 
the sample tested contained almost 3} bushels of worthless seéd 
out of every 5. This seed sells for about $2 per bushel, and 
according to this test there would be a net loss of $7 on every 
purchase of 5 bushels of seed. 

Those countries which regulate the sale of seeds have certain 
standards by which the seeds are tested, both as to their purity 
and vitality. This has also been done by our Department of 
Agrictlture, and all seeds purchased for free distribution are 
tested by this standard, a ~~ of which I shall print with my 
remarks. It will be noticed that perfection is not expected, and 
some allowance is made for impurities, and also, for lack of 
vitality. 

Some standard is absolutely necessary, as no two dealers would 
have the same idea as to what would constitute first-class com- 
mercial seeds. The farmer in sowing untested seeds can follow 
no rule, as in many instances more seed is sown than will come 
up, and more seed will sometimes come up than is needed. He 
usually depends, therefore, upon the statement in the seed cata- 
logue, or on the package he buys, and often sows a quart where 
a pint would be sufficient if the seed were up to the proper stand- 
ard, The more seed sown the more profitable is the trade to the 
dealer, but not so to the buyer. 

Why should not the farmer or gardener who buys seeds be 
placed in the same position as he who oes any other article 
of merchandise? Nearlyevery commodity placed upon the market 
is sold according to its quality, and the buyer can take the first- 
class or the cheaper article, as he prefers, Not so, however, with 
seeds. The buyer is bound to pay the price of a first-class article; 
but, according to the tests which I have just quoted, the Lord only 
knows what he gets. 

Why nct fix a standard and base the price upon it, so that the 
buyer would not pay full price for seeds which germinate 50 per 
cent less than they should? 

I believe it would be to the advantage of the seedsmen, and all 
others interested in trade of this kind, if all seeds placed upon the 
market were sold according to a standard, and this standard not 
only of germination but of purity, to be guaranteed by the dealer. 
I know the argument is made that it is impossible to guarantee 
the germination of seeds, but the fact that it is now being done 





voluntarily by some of the largest seed dealers in this country 
refutes the argument. 

This legislation is not directed against the honest seed dealer, 
but it is directed nst the dishonest one—the one who willfully 
and knowingly d in adulterated goods, and who profits there. 
from at the expense of his neighbor. 

Be — ee raaok ot be pores. as his 
goods, having been inspected an and bearing the guaran 
of standard, would find a ready sale upon the market. He whe 
knows his wares and goods are what they ought to be can not be 
injured by an inspection, and he who deals in a genuine article is 
never afraid to disclose the contents of that article. 

It may be said that under this provision the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in publishing the result of a test of seeds purchased upon 
the market, might ruin the trade of the seedsman by publishing 
to the world his name, together with the fact that his seeds were 
below standard. I frankly admit that this is exactly the result 
for which we are striving. I am in favor of such legislation as 
will absolutely drive out of business every man who attempts or 
seeks to benefit himself by imposing upon the people something in 
= nature of a fraud, something which is not what it pretends 
to be. 

It may be said that this is class legislation. But I want to say 
to you, sir, that if it is, the class of our people which it will benefit 
po the most important class of all the seventy millions of 
our iand, 

Those engagedin the great agricultural interests of our country 
constitute its bone and sinew. They are the most patient, the 
most industrious, and the most persevering of any of our people, 
and measures looking to their benefit and relief are entitled to re- 
ceive and should receive from this Congress that attention which 
their importance demands. 

In the tariff legislation lately enacted, a ial effort was made 
to protect the agricultural interests, and it was successful in a 
degree largely in excess of any previous legislation of this kind. 
Aspecific instead of an ad valorem duty was imposed upon nearly 
all agricultural products, and the protection afforded by an in- 
crease of duty 7 seeds was a stimulus to the seed industry of 
our country, and there is now no reason why we should not raise 
all the seeds we need, instead of importing annually from one to 
four million dollars’ worth. 

All that the farmers and gardenersdemand is that the same rule 
shall prevail when they buy as prevails when they sell seeds. 

To-day,if a farmer takes a load of seed or n to market, he 
is compelled, as he should be, to sell it upon the standard of pur- 
ity, and in every sale made, if his seed is not absolutely pure, he 
is subjected to a discount, first for sand, next for chaff, and 
finally for foul seeds, until, when the deal is finally closed, the 
farmer is happily surprised if he finds that he is able to take home 
ga but the discount which the dealer has imposed upon 

Im. 

But suppose this same farmer, before going home, desires to 
purchase some variety of seed which he bas not raised, and he goes 
to the grocery store across the road to obtainit. It is delivered 
to him in a sealed package; there is no date upon it; nothing to 
show when the seeds were grown, and no guaranty as to their 
purity or vitality. He has probably labored from early morn 
until late at night to prepare the soil; he sows the seed purchased 
and then he rests, waiting for the rain and the sunshine to assist 
mother earth in bringing forth an abundant crop. 

Time passes, the harvest is at hand, and he goes forth to garner 
his crop. Think of his surprise when he finds instead of turnips, 
wild mustard; instead of orchard grass, chess; or instead of clover, 
dodder; and if he returns to town and complains to the dealer 
from whom he purchased the seeds he is Es told that he 
planted the seed too deep or not deep enough; that it was sowed 
too thick, or not thick enough, or that the crop could not have, 


been a good one that season because the stars were not in proper 


conjunction, or the particular et which sega th 
was not in ascension. = this time the farmer become con- 
vinced that as between the buyer of seeds, on the one hand, and 
the seller of seeds on the other, he is like the coon before the 
— trap, ‘‘ It is bound to kotch him either comin’ or goin’.” 
believe that the agricultural interests of our country are en- 
titled to be protected from these frauds, and the measure which 
I introduced was intended to afford such protection and relief. 
The Secretary of Agriculture believes, however, that the enact- 
ment of the section which I have oo will accomplish sub- 
stantially the same results, and for this reason I cheerfully —. 
esce in the substitution of this section for the measure I 
introduced. 

If it becomes a law, we know it will be thoroughly enforced by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who is laboring faithfully and hon- 
estly in behalf of the agricultural interests of our country, and I 
believe it will be of t benefit to our people. 

T hope the bill will pass. 
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APPENDIX. 
[United States Department of Agriculture—Division of Botany.] 


Standards of the purity and germination of agricultural seeds. 


Purity. | Germi- 





nation. 
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Alfalfa .-.--------0-enreneeescnene eceene tances cone enreeeeesene 


85-90 
Asparagus SOSOSS SOSSOSS SHOES SOS OSS SHSSES SSESSS SESs SEBS ESSESS 80-85 
Senley -<<nakelnntiietinnsantinininaieneinoneenabeaeinaenoen 90-95 
BeaS..-- --0-en-eenwne ene nennee nnn enews nena nnn senete eneeee 90-85 
i ee * 150 


Blue grass, Canadian 
Blue grass, Kentucky 
Brome, a wnless ...... ~----22.-- c22022 concen concen wenee 


Ee 





a8 


Canliflowe? ..-.---- --+-0+ eee eee one enn e nnn n eons rene eee nee eee 
Oo) oh ee 
Clover, alsike osece 
Clover, crimson... 
Clover, red 
Clover, Wee dh deca wccccenncecccccccnesuwesesna theses usnccces 
Collate .<cobosccddecccdce seqccoescscsccnsessenceusspesneascceces 
Core, BEB vnwe ec cese co ecsscnsvcconcssecccecceesesenssseccccccs 
COPR, BWOBB ec ccoccccesccussnecncecccces cccccceceucasvecse secs 
Cotton ...- ccc cccces cece 
COWPCE ~ 2.200 22-22-20 
C¥OES . .cccescccce ccccces 
Cosmet diate UnnttteTeCaee eons ettasnnseeeetesenseaseceses 
Egeplant - ..~ -2.00e oo nnee cc cene ccccce cone cceennetecescescece- 
Fescee, SN vdncccqcadwccss cucenecotees aadestnesneeceses 
LOCEROD 2ccccccccc cess ccc ccccncccecccescccccccccctcaceneceeces 
Kall? COCR scswccccnnr qecenccocaccesoncsce cosusconcosoesesccee 
eleth, Beintisisaiteirndecatahidiimittnncinctocdanpbugetenns 
Renee, TE n6ctiecek ctnnenededneckacensdinccecccucent mpeeaoes 
Millet, common (Setaria italica) ................---.-+<-+--- 
Millet, hog ( Pantcum miliaceum) .........-.....-.---e0-s-- 
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*Each beet fruit, or “ ball,” is likely to contain from two to seven 
One hundred balls should yield at least 150 sprouts. 
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Election of Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5 g an amendment to the Constitu- 


) proposin: 
tion, providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition embodied in this resolution is 
not anew one. , During my limited service in this House I have 
witnessed the passage of two similar resolutions, one in the 
Fifty-second Congress without a- dissenting vote, and the other 
in the Fifty-third Congress by a majority which was overwhelm- 
ing. The object of the resolution is to amend the Constitution so 
as to change the existing method of selecting Senators of the 
United States, by transferring the function now exercised by the 
legislatures of the several States to the legally qualified electors 
of those States. 

In the convention which framed the Federal Constitution the 
method or mode of selecting the Senate, then spoken of as the sec- 
ond branch of the National Legislature, was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, and, fortunately, we are not left in doubt as 
to the reasons which actuated its members in oe the exist- 
ing, or legislative, method to either of the others proposed and 


considered. 
No ents have been advanced or attempted to be advanced 
during the progress of this debate against the proposition to trans- 


XXxXI——30 


fer to the sovereign people the right to elect their Senators by a 
direct vote, nor, so far as I am informed, has any member of either 
branch of Congress, upon any occasion when this subject has been 
under consideration, raised his voice against it. It has been else- 
where urged by those who oppose this proposed amendment that 
it is an invasion of the principle which, it is alleged, was estab- 
lished by the adoption of the Constitution, that the Senate repre- 
sents the States in their sovereign or political capacity, in contra- 
distinction to the people of the States collectively or individually. 
That this can not be true must be apparent to all who have given 
the subject a moment’s thoughtful consideration. 

The guestion as to whether the Senate represents the States as 
such, rather than the people composing those States, is not in the 
remotest degree involved in the proposition under consideration 
here, which relates solely to the method of choosing that branch 
of Congress. It would be impossible for those holding these views 
to point out just how the proposed change in the mode of select- 
ing Senators could affect the relations supposed to exist between 
the Senate and the several States, and such arguments are only 
employed for the purpose of obscuring the issue and confusing the 
public mind. 

It is only necessary to read the debates which took place in the 
Constitutional Convention to discover that the question of the 
ratio of representation to which each State should be entitled, 
the question which provoked a larger share of heated discussion 
and elicited a wider diversity of opinion than any other, perhaps, 
that engaged the attention of the framers of the Federal compact, 
gaverise to that other less important question as to whether the Sen- 
ate should represent the States in their sovereign capacity or the 
people. That it did notrise in connection with the question of the 
manner of choosing the Senators, the ratio of representation being 
another and distinct question, is evident from the fact that Mr. 
Madison, who is justly regarded as the father of the Constitution, 
held and maintained that the Senate should be regarded as repre- 
senting the States and not the people. 

In discussing that proposition he said in terms, ‘‘ The Senate 
does not represent the people, but the States in their political ca- 

city,” and yet he was the foremost advocate of the election of 
mators by a direct vote of the people. It was his opinion that 
** the great fabric to be raised wade be more stable and durable 
if it should rest upon the solid foundation of the people them- 
selves than if it should stand merely on the pillars of the legisla- 
tures.” It would be well for those who now profess such a high 
regard for the wisdom and opinions of the framers of the Consti- 
tution as to be unwilling to amend that instrument, even as to the 
mode or method of choosing Senators, and who offer as their-only 
argument that the proposed amendment will change our form of 
government and destroy the relations intended to exist, and actu- 
ally existing, between the Senate and the States, to remember that 
Madison himself, holding the view that the Senate should repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the States and not the people, yet advo- 
cated the election of that Senate by the legally dualified electors, 
believing that method of selection to be infinitely preferable to an 
election by members of the legislatures of the several States. 

The most careful examination of the debates in the convention 
will not disclose the fact that the members of that body confounded 
these entirely separate and distinct propositions. If merely to 
amend the Constitution is to change the form of our government, 
then its framers believed that in the course of events it would be- 
come necessary to change it, for they wisely provided the method 
for the change which this resolution proposes, a method by which 
up to this time fifteen changes in the work of the fathers have 
been wrought. 

That provision of the Constitution which secures to the States 
an equality of representation in the Senate is the only one that 
can not be changed by this method of amendment. The smallest 
State in the Union of States can not be deprived, without its con- 
sent, of its equal suffrage in the Senate. So long as the Republic 
exists the equality of representation in the Senate, so strenuously 
and so successfully contended for by the smaller States, is to be 
preserved. The mode and manner of selecting the Senators who 
shall represent the States, whether in their sovereign and political 
capacity or as a people, was left subject to such changes as the 
wisdom and experience of successive ages might determine. 

Four methods of selecting Senators were proposed in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. One provided that the Senate should be 
selected by the first branch of the National Legislature, or the 
House of Representatives. Another provided that the Executive, 
or President of the Republic, should appoint the Senate. Another, 
that the people by direct vote should elect the Senate; and still 
another, that the power of election should be conferred upon the 
1 tures of the several States. 

discussing these several propositions Mr. Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, said of that to confer upon the people the right to elect 
the Senators that— 


ak ene have two great interests—the landed interest and the commer- 
including the stockholders. To draw both branches from the people 
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will leave no security to the latter interest, the people being chiefly com- 
posed of the landed interest and erroneously supposing that the other inter- 
ests are averse to it. 

In support of his contention that the power to choose the Senate 
should reside with the legislatures, Mr. Gerry further argued 
that— 

The elections being carried through this refinement will be most likely to 
prove some check in favor of the commercial interest against the landed, 


without which oppression will take place; and no free government can last 
long where that is the case. 


And he further insisted that— 

The commercial and moneyed interests would be more secure in the hands 
of the State legislatures than of the people at large. The former haye more 
sense of character and will be restrained by that from injustice. The people 
are for paper money when the legislatures are against it. In Massachusetts 
the county conventions had declared a wish for a depreciating — that 
would sink itself. Besides, in some States there are two branches of the leg- 
islature, one of which is somewhat aristocratic. There would, therefore, be 
so far a better chance of refinement in the choice. 

This is aspecimen of the arguments in favor of the legislative 
method of selecting Senators of the United States which prevailed 
in the Constitutional Convention; anditis entirely safe to say that 
not one of the supporters of this system to-day would dare to adopt 
it as representing his views upon this subject. Not one of them 
would dare declare in the presence of any American constituency 
that he favored the election of Senators by the legislatures because 
**the commercial and moneyed interests would be more secure in 
the hands of the State legislatures than of the people at large;” 
and it would be difficult to find an advocate of the present system 
who would boldly and publicly avow that because one branch of 
the State legislature was ‘‘somewhat aristocratic” there would 
be ‘‘a better chance of securing refinement in the choice of United 
States Senators.” 

With all their professed veneration for the memory of the 
fathers who incorporated the provision in our Constitution which 
this resolution seeks to change, not one of its present advocates 
and defenders will declare here or elsewhere that he approves the 
reasoning which secured its adoption. 

When Mr. Dickinson, of Delaware, moved in the convention 
that ‘‘ the members of the second branch ought to be chosen by 
the individual legislatures,” he enforced his motion with the 
statement that he— 
wished the Senate to consist of the most distinguished characters, distin- 
guished for their rank in life and their weight of property, and_ bearing as 
strong a likeness to the British House of Lords as possible; and he thonght 
such characters were more likely to be selected by the State legislatures 
than in any other mode. 

There is no suggestion in this language that Senators elected by 
the legislatures would represent the States rather than the people 
of the States. That is the modern and revised argument. No 
individual, however great his wealth or potential the corporate 
influences at his back, would dare proclaim in this day and gen- 
eration that he should be sent to the Senate because it was desir- 
able to have in that body men “‘ distinguished for their rank in 
life and their weight of property.” And yet such was the argu- 
ment employed by the mover of this provision in our Constitu- 
tion, an argument which will find no approval in any free gov- 
ernment on the globe in this enlightened and progressive age. 

How different were the arguments advanced by Mr. Madison 
anid Mr. Wilson, the spokesmen of the great States of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania! 

Mr. Madison thought the legislative branch of the Government 
should rest on the solid foundation of the people themselves, and 
he gave utterance to the belief that the election of representa- 
tives in Congress by the people immediately would “‘ secure better 
representatives.” These are arguments which no Democrat at 
least need be ashamed toemploy. They contain the very essence 
of a true democracy, and they are as applicable to-day as they 
were when the foundations of the Republic were laid. 

Thomas Jefferson, not a member of the convention which framed 
our Federal Constitution, but the foremost of all Democrats, the 
great apostle of Democracy himself, the man who penned the 
immortal Declaration of Independence, and who declared, ‘‘I am 
not among those who fear the people”—Thomas Jefferson, had he 
been a member of that body, undoubtedly would have stood where 
George Washington, James Madison, Edmund Randolph, George 
Mason, and John Blair stood, and united with them in casting the 
vote of Virginia against the proposition to elect Senators by tho 
legislatures, 

Mr. Wilson, the vote of whose State was also against the propo- 
sition, said he “‘ was for raising the Federal pyramid to a consid- 
erable altitude, and for that reason wished to give it as broad a 
basis as possible.” ‘*No government could long subsist,” he said, 
** without the confidence of the people. In a republican govern- 
ment this confidence was peculiarly essential.” He also “thought 
it wrong to increase the weight of the State legislatures by making 
them the electors of the National Legislatures.” 

I hold in the highest reverence the wisdom and the patriotism 
of the fathers of the Republic. The great work which they ac- 
complished can not be measured in words, but they felt that theirs 


was not a perfect work, and they wisely provided the method by 
which it could be amended and made to conform, in the light of 
a coming experience, to the p: and growth of the free instj. 
tutions of the Republic founded upon the results of their wisdom 
and patriotic endeavors. 

If the people be the source of all political power in this country, 
they are entitled to exercise that power directly and not through 
the agency of others. Those who distrust the people can have no 
faith in a truly republican form of government. To refuse to in. 
trust to them the right to select directly their public agents, and 
to require that they shall employ proxies through whom to ex. 
press their choice, is to deny to them an absolute and inherent 
right. At the period of the adoption of the Constitution there 
was not a State in the Union where universal suffrage existed, 
Just in panes as the right of suffrage has been extended and 
enlarged in the several States have the powers conferred apon the 
legislatures been diminished. In a speech delivered on the fioor 
of the Senate more than a year ago Senator TurRPI®, one of the 
ablest statesmen and most orthodox Democrats in that body, in 
discussing this phase of this subject spoke as follows: 


The election of Senators ve direct vote of the people of the several States 
is a reform much needed at this period of our history to bring the whole 
scheme of government into harmony with its several parts, so that Senators, 
whether serving at Washington or in the capital of the State, shall be the 
immediate agents and servants of the people and be personally answerab!e 
directly to the people assuch. The people in more than a hundred years of 
our history, in peace ahd war, in prosperity and adversity, have shown them- 
selves entirely worthy of this trust and confidence. 

The era ot almost exclusive supremacy formerly enjoyed by the legisla- 
tures of the States Das away. The only remnant of it remaining is 
the election of United States Senators, a method out of accord with the broad 
and liberal extension of the franchise now st” A provalent. The exten- 
sion of the elective franchise during the last fifty years has been very great, 
but the exercise of it in choosing the officers of the Government in the several 
States has been yet greater. The number of voters in the States, by the 
abolition of restrictions on the franchise, has been very much increaped. but 
the number of officers to be voted for has been even more enlarged. In the 
early days of this Republic the legislatures of the States chose the whole 
body of the executive and judicial officers therein, and often selected them 
from among their own number. 


Thomas Jefierson was elected governor of Virginia by the legislature of 
Virginia. He was elected a member of Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation by the legislature of Virginia. Even in my own lifetime [I recol- 
lect being canvassed as a member of the legislature, because the legislatur: 
elected circuit judges and the governor and the State senate appointed su- 

reme judges. All this system has vanished. That era has disappeared. 

ese vast delegations of power have melted away in the presence of the 
people, and this remnant left alone will dissolve also. 

Now, in every one of the forty-five States, with but few exceptions, these 
a, from the highest to the lowest, are elected by a direct vote of the 
people. 

He might have added that for a considerable period after the 
adoption of the Constitution the legislatures in all the States se- 
lected their Presidential electors. In the State of South Carolina 
the legislature, up to the year 1868, elected not only the Presiden- 
tial electors, but the governor as well. There is not a State in 
the Union to-day in which the people have not assumed, and do 
not exercise, the right to choose both branches of their legisla- 
ture, their executive, and their Presidential electors, and in most 
of them the elective system obtains in the selection of all State 
officers, including the judiciary. 

Aside from the fundamental fact that the right to choose their 
representatives ought to rest with the legally qualified electors of 
the States, one of the most urgent and cogent reasons for the 
adoption of this resolution is to be found in the unfortunate and, 
in many instances, disgraceful and shocking circumstances which 
have attended the election of United States Senators in many of 
the States in recent years. In some of these States the terms o 
the legislatures have expired by constitutional limitation without 
the election of a Senator, although the whole business of the ses- 
sion had been interrupted and the session itself wasted in a fruit- 
less effort to make a selection. 

in more than one instance the contests inaugurated and most 
bitterly prosecuted in the legislatures have been transferred to 
the Senate of the United States, the State in the meantime, and 
for an entire session of Congress, being represented but_one 
Senator. I might instance the States of Washington, Wyoming, 
Montana, Oregon, Kentucky, and Delaware. in other States, 
notably Pennsylvania and Ohio, there have been prolonged, bit- 
ter, and costly, not tosay disgraceful, contests, which have served 
to arouse and quicken the sentiment in favor of the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, until to-day it may safely 
be said there is not an American Commonwealth in which the 

ple are not overwhelmingly in favor of the change proposed 

y this amendment. 

In a large number of the States this sentiment has grown so 
strong, and become so universal, that they have instructed their 
Senators in Congress and requested their Representatives to vote 
for a resolution similar to the one now under consideration. 
Such States as Oregon, California, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, and others have so instructed their representatives in 
Congress upon this subject, and it can no longer be doubted that 
the people have at last become thoroughly aroused upon this issne, 











| by that, although this great and urgent reform may still be de- 
. a by the nonaction of the Senate, it can not be indefinitely 
sti postponed. 
lom Frequently it happens that persons are chosen as representa- 
tives in the State legislatures solely for the reason that favor 
try, this or that. particular candidate for the United States Senate. 
ugh These candidates, or their friends, go into every county in the 
> no State and manipulate, as far as ible, the nominating conven- 
in: tions. railroads and other large corporations and moneyed 
and institutions usually have their candidates, and the means em- 
ex- ployed by them to influence the nomination of those candidates 
ent are almost countless. In the legislatures of those States traversed 
ere by wealthy and powerful railroads there are always to be found 
ed. members who hold commissions as railroad attorneys, and, in 
ind many instances, they are attorneys only in name. 
the There are others who, by the a tance of free passes and other 
bor favors, are laid under obligations which in time they find it very 
‘he difficult, if not impossible, toignore. Itought not tobesurprising, 
im therefore, if members of the lagiialem, elected entirely with 
reference to their Senatorial predilections, should prove poor rep- 
his resentatives of the material interests of their constituencies. Nor 
ole should it be wondered at that under such circumstances the Sen- 
Ts, ate should containso many members who owe their preferment to 
_ the support of powerful corporations rather than to any great pub- 
sof lic or party service or great ability or attainments which might 
m- entitle them to high recognition. It is this fact, more than any 
1 other perhaps, which has brought reproach upon that great body 
/ and engendered in the public mind a feeling of distrust which 
ad nothing short of a change in the mode of its selection will ever 
a remove. 
sal It is no answer to this objection to. the present method of select- 
he ing Senators to say that the Senate is a more deliberative body 
hapa than the House of Representatives, and that the public prejudice 
‘le against it is therefore unjust and without foundation. t this 
m “prejudice” exists and is widespread can not be doubted. The 
: debate here upon this resolution has developed the fact that the 
= demand for this reform is loud and well-nigh universal, and it 
il can not therefore be entirely without reason. 
re The masses of the people are deeply in earnest. They feel that 
i they are denied one of their fundamental rights and that the de- 
18 nial of that right is a reflection upon their intelligence as well as 
their integrity. The movement which has been started is gaining 
ps strength, and it. must and will eventually result in complete tri- 
a umph. Those who believe that the voice of the people can longer 
be stilled are mistaken. Those who oppose themselves to this 
e righteous and just movement and attempt to stem the great pop- 
~ ular tide will be ruthlessly swept aside. ere is no power under 
a heaven strong enough to stay for long this practically unanimous 
- demand. 
“1 Bat, despairing of any immediate relief by reason of the refusal 
° of the Senate itself to submit this amendment toa — vote 
of the States, the voters in many of the States. have discovered a 
: means. by which they may accomplish indirectly what they are 
3 not permitted to do directly. In many of the States there are 
held Senatorial primary elections, in some of which they are held 
r under the sanction of statutory enactments, whilst in others they 
t are protected only by such regulations and safeguards as may be 
? provided by the political organizations. resorting to this method 


of securing an expression of the popular will. 

In no State where such a device has been employed has it ever 
been abandoned. On the contrary, in States where these. prima- 
ries were originally held simply under party regulations, they 
grew so rapidly in popular favor that legislative acts have been 
passed ak special statutes enacted prescribing the methods by 
which they should be held. In some States the legislatures have 
merely legalized the holding of party primaries, in others they 
have made it obligatory as to many of the offices to be filled. In 
Florida, for instance, an act has recently been passed merely 
legalizing Senatorial and other primaries, whilst in South Caro- 
lina. the primary system, which has worked so satisfactorily in 
that State, is now made obligatory by statute. 

Teo quote the language of the junior Senator from that State: 

The primary in our State is the outgrowth of a populardemand. * * * 
It may not suit the politicians, but it suits a large majority of the people of 
South Carolina, and has become a fixture. 

Tr, Georgia, Arkansas, Nebraska, and other States the Demo- 
crats have adopted primary systems by which the Democratic 
voters indicate their choice for Senators; and so strong a senti- 
ment upon this subject prevails in Texas that all of the Demo- 
crats who thus far have announced their intention to become 
candidates before the legislature which is to fill the next vacancy 
in the Senate from that State have publicly declared their willing- 
ness to submit their claims to a orial primary, to be held 
under the auspices of the Democratic executive committee of that 


ear, the legi of 


Even more recently, indeed, only this 
is, i i c demand, enacted 


in response to an irresistible pu 
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a statute providing a complete primary system applicable to the 
nomination of candidates for all public offices in that State and for 
the Congress of the United States. This act makes the holding of 
these party primaries imperative in all counties containing 125,000 
inhabitants, but it is only to apply to such other communities as 
shall adopt this act upon its being submitted to their legal voters. 

It is true that a bill to legalize Senatorial primaries was defeated 
in the Virginia senate last winter, but its defeat was not due to 
any lack of sentiment in that State in favor of the popular elec- 
tion of Senators. There were other and personal reasons which 
compassed its defeat—reasonsand influences which will not again 

revail. For it will yet be made apparent that the teachings of 
Washington, of Madison, and of Mason, and not those of Gerry, 
Sherman, and Dickinson, will prevail in the State which gave 
them to the world, and which will ever revere their memories. 

Until the present system, the work of men holding like opinions 
to. those of Hamilton, Gerry, Sherman, and Dickinson, can be 
changed, the primary is the only means by which the people can 
secure a voice in the selection of their representatives in the 
United States Senate. Gradually, but steadily and continuously, 
the sentiment. has grown that the people should be given a larger 
voice in the affairs of their Government, and that sentiment is 
already finding expression in many States in Senatorial primary 
elections. 

There is a ular belief that the Senate has degenerated intoa 
rich man’s club, or the representatives of corporate power and 
wealth. To some extent lam persuaded that this belief is well- 
founded, but that there are many honorable exceptions in that 
great and most dignified body I know to be true. That there are 
many pure and incorruptible, as well as able and patriotic, repre- 
sentatives in the Senate, however, does not weaken the argument 
that the people should be intrusted with the selection of their 
Senators. 

Under such a system as is proposed in this amendment it can 
not be doubted that the proportion of such representatives would 
be larger. The present system of choosing Senators can not exist 
much longer. It is already doomed to destruction. Every indi- 
cation points to the triumph of this great reform, In the lan- 
guage of another— . 

Whether the Constitution be amended or not, means will be found to 
| make the election of United States Senators a verdict of the popular will 
i — than a mere contest between millionaires, with boodle as the deciding 
|} torce. 


The War Revenue Aet, 








SPEECH 


OF : 
HON. CASE BRODERICK, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 
tures, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRODERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In providing for revenue to meet war expendi- 
tures it is impossible to prepare and present a bill which will sat- 
isfy all interests of the country or one which will meet the ap- 
proval of all the members of this body. Human ingenuity can not 
devise a scheme for taxation free from objectionable features. 
But there is no doubt that each member who has had anything to 
do in formulating and presenting this bill has endeavored to bring 
here wise and just provisions, in order that the necessary revenue 
may be gathered from the interests most able to bearit. All tax- 
ation is burdensome, and especially such as we are now imposing, 
which must be collected over and above the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government. ; 

When it became evident that we should have war and that the 
struggle would be between great navies upon the high seas, it was 
clear toall that the war would involve extraordinary expenditures. 
Having at the beginning but a small Army and Navy, it could not 
be otherwise. The war could not honorably have been averted. 
It has come, and the Government must have ample means to prose- 
cute and conduct it to a successful termination. Patriotism 
therefore demands that every American should do his full part 
and make such concessions and sacrifices as are necessary te the 
end that the war may be speedily closed. 

Lam not satisfied with all the provisions of this bill. It seems 
to me that some interests are taxed out of proportion to others. 
But as such a measure can only be passed by yielding individual 
preference and by way of compromise, I shall vote to approve the 
action of the conference. The public exigencies demand prompt 
action on our part. Additional expenditures are required to per- 
feet the organization of the Army and Navy and upply the 
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soldiers in the field. Hence it would be an inexcusable mistake 
to reject this report. ee 

Mr, Speaker, | have no apprehension regarding the provision in 
the bill for the coinage and use of the silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury. It is fortunate that this, with other means, are at hand. 
It is so much asset, and will relieve taxation to this extent. It 
rarely happens that a government, when forced to war, has large 
amounts of metallic money on hand. If at such a time a govern- 
ment can assure the redemption of its paper and the payment of 
its obligations as they fall due without question, it is the rare 
exception and its position is advantageous. At the commence- 
ment of the civil war in 1861, had our Government owned as 
much gold and silver as it now possesses, the obligations of the 
United States would never have gone below par. But the failure 
to have coin with which to pay our soldiers for thirty days’ serv- 
ice weakened our credit at the very beginning. The situation has 
since materially changed. The coin and bullion now in our 
Treasury inspire absolute confidence at home and abroad and 
assure the parity of all our moneys, and no one doubts it. 

Nor is there reason for alarm because of the bond provision in 
this bill. Congress had amply provided for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, but had not until very recently made pro- 
visions for the cost of a great war. While it would be possible to 
collect revenue and pay the expenditures as we go, it will be less 
burdensome on the whole people to issue bonds at the low rate of 
interest provided for. These bonds will be readily taken by our 
home people, and this of itself will give the Government additional 

wrestige. In 1861, before the commencement of hostilities, the 
Jnited States could not float bonds bearing less than 12 per cent 
interest. Now our own people will gladly take 3 per cent obliga- 
tions. Here are facts upon which the alarmist may reflect. 


A Monstrous Bill—Why It is that such a Measure Can 
Possibly Pass Congress. 





SPEEOH 


oF 
HON. MARION BUTLER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, June 2, 1898. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide 
ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BUTLER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I regret very much that those having charge 
of this so-called revenue bill have not seen fit to give us a meas- 
ure that members of all parties could vote for as heartily and as 
unanimously as we voted the other day for the $50,000,000 to be 
put at the disposal of the President for the national defense. Had 
a proper war-revenue bill been offered, or even one less objec- 
tionable, it would have been passed long since and by a unani- 
mous vote in both Houses of Congress. 

1 regret that gentlemen who believe in the divine right of ac- 
cumulated wealth to escape taxation have seen fit to emphasize 
their odious views in times of war. 

I regret that gentlemen holding peculiar views on the money 
question, views at variance with the best thought and proudest 
history of the Republican party under the leadership of Lincoln, 
have seen fit to drag into this bill those controverted questions of 
finance and force every one who has convictions on those ques- 
tions to discuss them and to protest, as I do now protest. 

Mr. President, at a time like this, when we are facing a foreign 
foe, there should be no divisions among us on any question affect- 
ing the war. Every member of Congress, regardless of party, is 
ready and anxious at all times to uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent and to do everything necessary to push the war vigorously 
and to a speedy and victorious conclusion. But divisions have 
arisen over this bill, and those of us who have protested against 
its radically unjust provisions have been charged with obstruc- 
tion. This charge is false, and no one knows it better than its 
authors. 

The responsibility for all the delay that has occurred rests upon 
the shoulders of those who have seen fit to frame and press on us 
a most unfair and unjust bill, a bill that places nearly all the 
burdens of taxation upon those who toil and produce, but who 
have little or no accumulated wealth, while the 40,000 persons in 
this country who own over half the wealth of the nation are 
required to pay practically nothing. But that is not all; indeed, 
not the worst of it. This bill not only taxes those least able to 

ay, to the exemption of those most able to pay, but it proceeds to 
egislate further in the interest of the banking ring and the bond- 
holding syndicate. It provides for an issue of bonds which will 
contract the currency and tax the people to pay the interest on 
thera. It provides for increasing the power and profits of the 


mites banks and for “‘more thoroughly establishing the gold 
standard.” 

Why are these great controverted and fundamental questions 
of internal government ec on which political parties divide, 
dragged into this bill? They have no placein a revenue bill in 
peace, muchlessin war. Gentlemen may differ on these great ques- 
tions, but they should be discussed and determined at ‘another 
time. Is it possible that those in charge of this bill took this op- 
portunity to force upon Congress these odious and to me infamous 
measures knowing that we would never submit to them in times 
of peace? Has this occasion been seized to traffic in the patriot- 
ism of the people in the interest of monopoly? 

Mr. President, we know that this bill is now in the shape that 
the gold and bank ring and every rich tax dodger and every fran- 
chise grabber wants it. We know it because every organ of mo- 
— is supporting the bill and abusing those who are trying to 
amend it. 

We know further that a majority is now assured for this bill 
with all its infamous provisions and outrageous discriminations. 
We know it because every organ of Shylock and the allied trusts 
is now calling for a vote. If two or three votes were lacking to 
put through this measure, every monopoly sheet in the country 
would inform us that this was a very_important measure and 
that sufficient time should be taken to consider it, inasmuch as 
there is now in the Treasury plenty of money for the present. 

Yes; a majority of the Senate is clearly for this bill. The bond 
scheme will go through. Greenbacks will be voted down. A tax 
on the gross receipts of corporations will be voted down. The 
income tax and every effort to tax each man according to his 
ability to pay will be voted down. Shylock must have his bonds, 
the banks must have their profits and power increased, and the 
poor, struggling, patriotic masses must not only do the fighting, 
a must foot the bills and besides pay interest to the money 

enders. 

It is strange indeed that Congress could be influenced to pass 
such a measure. I do not rise to speak with any hope that any 
facts or arguments I could present would influence Congress to 
amend this bill in the interest. of equity and justice; but I do 


rise to enter ay = 
Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
permit me? 


Mr. BUTLER. he 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator kindly explain what he 
means when he says the claim is made that the monopolists, as he 
terms them, of the country have influenced Congress? It would 
interest me to know just what the Senator means, if he will be 
pleased to explain it. : 

Mr. BUTLER. It would interest me to know just why any 
member of Congress is willing to vote for such a billas this. But 
one thing is certain, this bill is satisfactory to the monopolists, the 
bankers, the bondholders, and the possessors of accumulated 
wealth. They are satisfied that the monopolists and the million- 
aires will not be taxed on their wealth or income, They are sat- 
isfied that bonds will be issued. They are so satisfied of it that 
to-day the bankers have given an order for an issue of bank notes 
to be based on the bonds aa for in this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. the Senator will permit me again—— 

Mr. BUTLER. They have already given notice to the country 
through their own organs that they expect $200,000,000 of these 
bonds, though it is to be a Xm el loan, and that they have given 
an order for $175,000,000 of bank notes to be issued on them, and 
that the plates have been engraved and the bank notes are being 
printed in advance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume that may be true; I do not know 
whether it is true or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. This statement of facts is from a leading paper 
of the Senator’s own party, the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. GALLINGER, If the Senator will it me, I wish to 
ask him whether he, as a Senator of the United States, means to 
assert in this presence that in his opinion any Senator who will 
vote for bonds has been unduly influenced in that action by any- 
— If so, will he be a little specific, and tell us who the Sena- 
tor is 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I will be as specific as possible, 
and I hope to the entire satisfaction of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would be pleased. | 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I will be very specific, I think the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire himself has been unduly influenced, and 
now, if he will just be patient and not lose his temper, I will pro- 
ceed rather specifically toexplain to him how. 

When Abraham Lincoln was forced to provide ways and means 
to carry on a war ten times as great as this war against Spain, did 
he begin by mortgaging the nation to the bond syndicate and the 
bankring? No. He began by issuing legal-tender greenbacks and 
enacting an income tax, so that the rich would pay equally with 
the poor. Was Lincoln right? The Senator from Boy vront, eck 
indorsed his course. There is more cause for an income tax now; 
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because there is a greater dislocation of wealth. Surely the Sena- | New Hampshire is now wrong. I have always believed in the 


tor indorses such a 


wise and patriotic course. If the course of | great fundamental principles of good government advocated and 


Lincoln was wise and patriotic, then this bill is unwise and un- | practiced by Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. I stand on these 


triotic. 

1 do the Senator from New Hampshire the credit to say that I | 
do not believe that he has de from the old Republican | 
doctrine of Abraham Lincoln. But the trouble is he is a member 
of a party that has drifted from its landmarks; a party that has 
deserted the cause of human freedom and has become the cham- 
pion of human ar for both white and black; a party that to- 
day is in the bands of the money lenders and of the monopoiists; 
a party that by somebody, probably one man, was mortgaged in 
the last campaign to all of the allied trusts and monopolies for a 
mammoth corruption fund; a party that bought the election with 
this campaign fund and is under contract to pay its campaign 
debts with legislation at the expense of every wealth producer and | 
every legitimate industry in the — 

I know that the Senator from New Hampshire and every other 
Senator on this floor belonging to that party must either carry 
out the contract or he must be crushed at mortgaged organi- 
zation. He must make up his mind at this hour to vote for the 
bill as itis framed, to vote for the bill according to the contract, or 
he will have the monopoly press and the machinery of his own 
party turned against him. If he were todare to vote for the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln, they would make it so uncomfortable for him 
that he would have to retire to private life or go to another party. | 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BUTLER. If I were a member of that party I, should 
either have to vote for these bonds or I should make up my mind 
to leave the o ization. If a Republican stands by the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln, he must leave the party; if he stays in the party, 
he must give up his principles—— ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, his denun- 
ciation is very interesting if true. The Senator is very much dis- 
tressed because some of us have drifted from the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When we were following Abraham Lincoln, the 
Senator was following the Democratic party. It seems that he 
has taken a little drift himself. And I do not know that the Sen- 
ator or anyone else should arraign me for not upholding precisely 
the financial principles that may have been in vogue in this coun- 
try thirty-five or forty years ago. Times change, and with them 
men change also, So said Shakespeare. 1 think he was right. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator has any charge to make spe- 
cifically against any Senator, if he will kindly name that Senator 
and name the price he has received for his perfidy, it would be in- 
teresting to me and interesting to the Senate and interesting to 
the country. If the Senator has not that, I think, while we per- 
mit everything in this body almost, even charges of corruption, 
what the Senator is making this morning against the Senate it- 
self, while we permit almost everything in debate, it seems to me 
the country not be very much interested in that kind of talk. 

1 thank the Senator for his courtesy in allowing me to say that 


much, 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from New Hampshire should not 
mistake himself for the country. The country is interested in 
this ** kind of talk,” and that is why it is so uncomfortable for the 
Senator and his party. When every great monopoly and trust | 
joins in contributing vast sums of campaign funds, amounting to | 
a gigantic corruption fund of $16,000,000, as I understand, to one | 
political party, it is time for the country to be interested. It is 
time for the country to watch that party. Would these monop- 
olies and trusts contribute this money toa party that would stand 
by the principles of Lincoln and legislate in the interest of the 
general welfare? No. They contributed it to a party that would 
do their bidding. They contributedit asan investment, and they 
expect ten dollars back for every one soinvested. The Republican 
party is paying its political debts to the monopolies by this bill, and 
every member of the Republican party is expected to stand by the 
contract. I do not prdépose to waste any time this morning in ap- 
pealing to Senators to vote one way or the other, but I propose to 
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principles to-day. I hold them more sacred than the name of any 


litical ry. I refused to desert these principles when the 

mocratic party deserted them to follow Cleveland, and I yet 
have hope that there are millions of patriotic Republicans who 
will not longer follow the Republican party in its desertion from 
the principles of Lincoln and its betrayal of the people to monopoly 
and the money changers. 

Mr. President, the Senator attempts to divert me from discuss- 
ing these matters by asking me to bring specific charges of cor- 
ruption against a Senator, and to say how much money he has 
received. The Senator can not put words into my mouth. I 
made no such charge. I stated specifically how Senators were 
compromised or oe or influenced by the bargains made 
by the organizations of their party with monopolies and trusts. 
I stand by what I say, and am ready to repeat it. 

I chargethat the organization, the machinery, of the Republican 
party is in copartnership with or under contract with the men 
who are demanding these bonds. I charge further that every 
monopoly, every syndicate, every trust, every franchise grabber, 
every bondholder, and every money lender in this wide country 
was behind the Republican party in the last campaign. They 
used their paid organs to suppress the truth, to distort the facts, 
and to mislead the voters. hey furnished their money to the 
party manipulators to buy the election. 

What does that mean? Were they doing it for patriotism? 
Did they do it because they thought that the Republican party 
would make the rich pay their fair share of taxes? Did they do 
it because they thought that the Republican party would see that 
no special privileges were granted to the few, but that all should 
be treated alike? No! They did it because they expected the 
Republican party to legislate for their special benefit at the ex- 
pense of the many. They tendered their money for a considera- 
tion which was nothing less than a bribe. The Republican party 
might have refused it and been free, but it did not. Any party 
that will accept their money under a contract for certain legisla- 
tion can get it. 

It has been proven or admitted that these great monopolies and 
trusts contribute to all parties that will accept their offers. The 
president of the sugar trust admitted recently before a Senate 
committee that they contributed $50,000 to the Cleveland cam- 

aign fund and a like amount to the Harrison campaign fund. 

n the last campaign they probably found only one party that 
would take their money. And so it was with every trust and 
monopoly. The Republican party accepted their money, and it 
stands to-day convicted before the country as having entered into 
a bargain with these most unpatriotic, these most selfish, these 
most dangerous influences to republican form of government; and 
to-day that party is paying its political debts with legislation at 
the expense of the ple. 

Mr. President, I have had some experience about what running 
a State or national campaign means. When a man undertakes to 
conduct a campaign for a political party he must have money. 
A certain amount of money is absolutely necessary to organize 
a@ campaignand make a vigorous fight. I am not nowspeaking of 
a bigcorruption fund, but of the amount of money necessary for 
legitimate and necessary campaign purposes. Where isit tocome 
from? There are but two sources: It must come either in small 
contributions from the great mass of patriotic voters of the party 
who want nothing but good government and who want their 
party in power, so it will legislate for the general welfare, or it 
must come in large contributions from a few who are rich and 
who want certain legislation and special privileges from Congress 
for their own power and profit. And every political party in 
every campaign raises its campaign funds in one of these two 
ways. 

Did the Republican party raise its campaign fund for the last 
election in small contributions from the patriotic masses of the 


discuss why it is that such a measure as the one pending stands party? No. Ninety dollars out of every hundred were raised 


any chance of passing this body. 

Now, the Senator from New Hampshire admits that he and his 
a have drifted from the principles of Abraham Lincoln; but 
1e attempts to taunt me with belonging to the Democratic party 
at that time, which was opposing Lincoln's policies and fighting 
the Union. I will say to the Senator that the time to which he re- 
fers was before I was born. But my father was in the Confeder- 
ate army, and I have no apologies to make for it, If I had been 
old enough to carry a musket, I would have been there, too. But 
let that be as it may, the fact remains that when the Republican 
party stood for the principles of Lincoln it was supporting the flag 
and opposing slavery, while to-day it has changed front and is now 
become the political agent of a lot of greedy and thieving mer- 
cenaries who are trying to tax and rpm 5 om ple into 
slavery, and who would disgrace the flag an er the national 
honor for gold. 

If Lincoln was right then, I am now right and the Senator from 


direct from the great syndicates, monopolies, and trusts. 

There is nothing the people are more interested in than who 
| contributes the campaign funds for the various political parties. 
| Let me know who puts up the money for a party campaign and I 
| will tell you who will own that party and dictate its legislation 
| when it gets into power. But when a party raises from the syn- 
| dicates and trusts a great corruption fund, not for legitimate 
| campaign purposes, but to buy the election, it is a thousand times 
worse. 
| This unclean money, this poisonous boodle, is sent from head- 
| quarters to the close States to buy votes and to corrupt the ballot 
| box; it is sent to Congressional districts to secure the nomination 
| of the man monopoly wants, and then to the close districts, where 
& monopoly candidate is running, to secure his election; it is sent 

to the State legislatures to buy the votes of Senators. 
When such a party by such means gets into power, with a 
President and both Houses of Congress, then a period of monstrous 
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and corrupt legislation must follow, and the appointments to of- 
fice, even the judges, must be of the monopoly and dollar-mark 
brand. 

Mr. President, this is the poisonous evil that is undermining our 
free institutions and turning our Government into a sordid plutoc- 
racy. Thisexplains some of the recent shocking decisions of cer- 
tain Federal judges. Thisexplains why the sugar trust can come 
to Congress and dictate the kind of a schedule it wants put into a 
tariff bill; this explains why the armor trust and the great ship- 
building monopolies can get the price they want for vessels and 
for armor plate; this explains why Congress will not establish a 
postal telegraph or regulate the charges for telegraph tolls; this ex- 
plains why Congress will do nothing to regulate interstate freight 
and passenger rates on railroads or to prevent deadly discriminza- 
tions, but why, on the other hand, we are asked to pass a pooling 
bill to legalize such discriminations; this explains why green- 
backs can not be issued or a free-coinage bill passed; this explains 
why bonds are to be issued and the power and profits of national 
banks increased; this explains why an income tax can not be put 
into operation; this explains why Congress will not enact sufficient 
legislation to break up trusts—that is, to remove the evil causes 
that produce trusts. 

The cold, ugly fact is that the gold syndicate and the allied 
trusts and monopolies own and control the Republican party as 
completely as they did Grover Cleveland. : 

There is another influence that works powerfully on Congress. 
When such a party comes into power the,Administration or the 
political machine behind it can use all tlie immense patronage of 
the Government to coerce or persuade, if you please, members of 
Congress to stand by any scheme that the mortgaged machine 
favors. No Congressman can get offices or favors for his friends 
unless he bows submissively to the will of the Administration and 
the influences behind it. Itis generally conceded that President 
Cleveland used patronage as one of the most powerful means to 
force the bill through Congress to repeal the last silver law on the 
statute books. A majority of Congress was for free coinage, yet 
the infamous repeal bill passed. 

Mr. President, it is not pleasant to refer to or to contemplate 
this phase of American politics, but it is the explanation of why 
such a bill as this has any chance of passing Congress. 

The masses of the Republican party are as patriotic as any 
party. If the friends of Abraham Lincoln were to succeed in re- 
claiming the Republican party and taking it from the hands of 
the Philistines, which I fear they never will, and succeed in nom- 
inating for President in the next campaign a man who stands for 
the principles of Lincoln as nearly as Bryan stands for the princi- 
ples of Jefferson—and there is very little difference between those 
principles; fundamentally they are the same—then I believe that 
many who may now vote for this shylock bill would then stand by 
the doctrines of Lincoln and follow his leadership. Thatisa part 
of my answer to the Senator from New Hampshire when he asks 
meif I consider those Senators to be corrupt who will vote for the 
issue of bonds and who will vote against taxing corporations, 
against an income tax, and against an issue of greenbacks. 

If the members of the Republican party were free, if they had 
the permission, to say nothing of the incentive, to follow correct 
principles and patriotic purposes, instead of following a machine 
that is mortgaged, I believe there would be very few Senators on 
this side who would then, of their own volition or from any other 
cause, vote for the issue of bonds or for any measure of taxation 
which taxed $2,000 out of one half of the wealth owners of the 
country for every dollar taken out of the few rich who own the 
other half. That is what this bill does. 

I repeat that this bill—I think this is a fair estimate—taxes the 
people who own one half of the wealth of the country $2,000 for 
every dollar it taxes the people who own the other half. The 
half of the wealth that you exempt practically is the half that is 
owned by 40,000 people in this country. A number of people not 
exceeding the number who live in an ordinary county in North 
Carolina own, I say, one-half of the wealth of these United 
States. 

The sixty-nine million and odd people who own only the other 
half, less than $1,000 to the family, are forced to pay under this bill, 
according to the best calculation I can make, $2,000 of taxation 
for every dollar that is paid by the few very rich people who own 
the other half. Tell methat any American citizen, and much less 
any American Senator who is a free agent and who is permitted 
to vote according to the dictates of right and justice, would vote 
for a bill with such inequalities, with such injustice as that, if he 
were not forced by his environments to doso! No; but Senators 
are influenced by their environments and the organization to 
which they belong. This is the remainder of my answer to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I repudiate 
his statement that there are any environments forcing me to vote 
for any provision in this bill. The Senator ought tobe morecare- 
fal about the accusations he makes in the Senate Chamber. He 
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is altogether wrong in thematter. I have my own views and con. 
victions on these q as the Senator has his. I do not pro. 
pose to arraign him, and he has noright to arraign me or the party 
to which I belong, unless he has specific charges with the proof 
to substantiate them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, Mr. President, I had not called anyone's 
name and had no idea of doing so until the Senator from New 
Hampshire began to challenge my statement. I was talking 
about the ae classes and the political organizations when 
the Senator ch me to be more specific. I have been spe. 
cific, but I have sai aang neem: and what I have said has 
been in the best of humor. Now, I repeat that if the facts I have 
stated—and I challenge him or any Senator to contradict them— 
are true, then I say that with those facts proved or uncontroverted, 
no man, it seems to me, if he were free, could vote.conscientiously 
for a bill that produces such inequality of taxation as this bill does, 
that takes from those who have been losing wealth, those who have 
been discriminated against for twenty years by the most infamous 
discriminations that have ever stained the statute books of any 
country, and put the burden of this taxation on those people, when 
40,000 extremely rich people, who own over half the wealth of the 
country, are left to go practically scot-free. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. It is absurd to say that any man wants to vote 
for such a bill as that. Why, Mr. President, we are supposed to 
take up men who are crazy and put them in lunatic asylums, but 
no sane man outside of a lunatic asylum can dare to stand up and 
say that such a measure of taxation as that is just. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, he says that 
he made an accusation —- certain classes. If the Senator will 
read his remarks in the RECORD to-morrow morning, he will find 
that he made an accusation against the Senate of the United 
States; and I here say that if there is no rule of this body which 
will prevent a Senator from making such an accusation unless ho 
presents specific charges, there ought to be a rule which would 
prevent him from doing so. 

When I was a young fellow leaving my home, my father gave 
me just one word of advice, and that was when I heard a man 
constantly talking about his honesty. to beware of him, and I com- 
mend it to the Senator from North Carolina this morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. That old chestnut has been gotten off byt he 
Senator from New Hampshire every time he was out ofan argu- 
ment and did not have anything else to say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire never 
stated it before in the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. In fact, I think I have heard that statement 
about twenty times since I have been in the Senate, and you will 
find that is so if you will go back and look at the Recorp. It is 
good doctrine, but it is most often quoted by those who have a 
bad cause. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think it would do you any good. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, because even the best of precepts can be 
a by being too often quoted by those who act contrary 
to them. 

Mr. President, I seem to be unfortunate in my discussion of 
public questions. I scarcely ever rise to express an opinion or 
discuss a question, or even to give statistics, that I do not start a 
controversy or got on somebody's toes or arouse some apparent 

y if I had been longer in this body and had 
learned the different ways of stating a truth so that no one would 
recognize it as a truth—a Mm pene way of clothing what I had 
to say in a cushion of words—I would be able to express practically 
these sentiments without arousing any an nisin. 

But, Mr. President, I have not been here long enough for that. 
There are certain great facts which stand before me uncontro- 
verted, I rise to state them. If they are not true and anyone 
can show that the figures that I have given, are not true upon 
which I base every remark I have made, I will withdrawit all. 1 
have never stood on this floor or anywhere else and persisted in 
making statements that were not based on facts; and if at any 
time I make statements which are not correct and can not be sus- 
sained ha facts, I always try to make amends, 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator allow me just a word? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido. 

Mr. KYLE. The Senator says that he makes no statements ex- 
cept those based upon facts, and he speaks about the truth, etc. 
The Senator stated a moment ago that 99 cent of the money 
used by the Republicans as a campaign fund was obtained by 
contracts to affect legislation, or to secure legislation for trusts, 
etc. I want to know whether the Senator considers that is a fact 
or not, and whether he has demonstrated it to his own satisfac- 
tion? I want to know whether he does not hurt his cause and the 
cause he is representing in this Chamber by making such extrava- 
gant statements as those? 

Mr. BUTLER, Is the Senator through? 
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Mr. KYLE. Iam. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish to tulate the Re- 


blican its newfound defender. 

Pr. cvLE. ri expressing a dee ie Lomein information is 
defending the blican party, then I am glad to defend it. I 
asked the Senator North Carolina a civil question. I should 
like to know whether he is stating these things from his positive 
knowledge or not. He has been representing himself here this 
morning as the chairman of the Populist party of the United States, 
which expected to raise campaign funds, and that he knew from his 
positive knowledge that the Republicans had raised their money in 
this fashion, under contract to certain corporations and trusts of 
the United States to put through private legislation. Now, I want 
to know whether those charges are true. If they are, [ should be 
glad to know it; and 1, for one, will be willing to denounce the 
Republican party in this Chamber for pursuing such methods. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Presitient, the Senator from South Dakota 
would be amusing if he did not make himself ridiculous. I do 
not know what great interest he has suddenly developed in the 
Republican party. Why has he suddenly gotten so tender footed 
about criticisms of the Republican party and the trust and monop- 
olies behind them? a | he seemed to be concerned about the 
welfare of the masses. Under the circumstances it would have | 
been in better taste, to say the least, if he had left it for others to | 
defend the Republican party and the poor monopolies. 

But to the point. Ido not think I said I could give the exact 
names and dates and amounts of my own absolute knowledge. 
If I did, I will correct that. I said I believed, and that it was 
generally believed and with good reason, that 99 per cent of the 
Republican campaign fund came from that source, and one thing 
is sure, and that is, that the Republican party is now legislating 
for the benefit of the trusts and monopolies. I further stated 
that these trusts and dicates were ready to offer their money 
to any party that would make a contract with them for legisla- 
tion. I can state that, and without anyone daring to deny it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What can you do? 

Mr. BUTLER. I say that there are always persons wanting 
legislation favoring special interests, who are ready to contribute 
campaign money to any party that will make acontract with them 
to give them ial legislation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, there are a great many gentle- 
men to whom those men do not go. I do not know whether they 
go to the Senator or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator's youthful ignorance is sublime. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After the Presidential election, during the 
following winter, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] intro- 
duced a resolution to have an investigation made into this whole 
subject of campaign funds and the contributions made for that 
purpose. That resolution was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which had on 
it one Democrat, one Populist, and one Republican, and that reso- 
lution never has been heard of from that to this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the suggestion of my 
colleague, I will say that as a member of that committee, the Re- 
—_ member, no one ever appeared to be heard on that reso- 

ution before the committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, what is required before that an- 
gust tribunal? I did not suppose it was necessary to appear be- 
fore a committee to induce it to discharge its duty. I introduced 
the resolution. Those charges were rife all over this country in 
all classes of publications, and specific figures were given, and I 
have yet to learn that I have got togo hunting around this Capitol 
to find some man belonging to the committee to induce him to do 
what his oath of office requires him to do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say tothe Senator that that commit- 
tee, like other committees of the Senate, has had too much work 
to do to investigate resolutions unaccompanied by any proof 
whatever. 

Mr. ALLEN. But I sent the proof to that committee. The 
Senator can not get out of the difficulty in that way. I accom- 
panied that resolution with certain ific charges made by two 
of the most respectable journals in this country; and while I am 
not inclined to call in question motives, or anything of that kind, 
if I have got to put myself in pursuit of the committee and chase 
them down asa felon, I do not propose to transact business in 


that way. 
Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator thinks that oy on 
are proof, then, of course, I surrender; but I will further 
say that the chairman of that committee is in political accord 
With the Senator from Nebraska, or morenearly so than with my- 
self, and that he — _ taken the trouble to call the —_ 
together to consider the serious newspaper charges w e 
Senator claims he submitted. 
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Mr. ALLEN. The Senator can not get out of the difficulty in 


that way — 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is the fact. 
Mr. ALLEN. Because thestatement is notcorrect. Thechair- 


man of that committee is not a member of my party, and he is 
not in — accord with my party, excepting on the silver 
issue. 

lican in every conceivable sense except on the question of the free 
coinage of silver. 


© voted for the Republican tariff bill, and he is a Repub- 


Mr. GALLINGER. But he did not vote for the Republican 


party candidates at the last national election. 
Mr. ALLE) 


P. . Idonot know how he voted. 
Mr. GALLINGER. He is not a Republican, whatever else he 


may be. 


Mr. ALLEN. I never asked him how he voted, and I do not 


think the Senator from New Hampshire knows any more about 
that than I do. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that it is a matter of common 


notoriety, which the Senator will not dispute, that the Senator 


from Nevada [Mr. Jonrs] voted for the same candidate the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska voted for. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not know how the Presiding Officer of this 
body voted. I would not be presumptuous enongh to ask him 
how he voted, and I would not be presumptuous enough to ask 
the Senator from Nevada how he voted; but I do say that the 
Senator from Nevada—and I judge that from his past career and 
from what I know of him in this Chamber—has never voted with 
the party of which I am a member, except upon the silver issue. 
He is not a Populist, he has never claimed to be a Populist, and I 
do not know that he ever will be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor did I say that he was. I said that he 
was more nearly in accord with the political principles the Sena- 
tor advocates than with those advocated by the Republican party 
at the present time. 

Mr. ALLEN. That statement is not correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think the Reconrp will bear it out. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; let the Recorp settle it. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will indulge me for just a 
moment—because I have been called into this discussion contrary 
to my wishes—I want to say respecting the resolution I intro- 
duced over a year ago to investigate the late Presidential election, 
and which has not reported, and I presume never will be 
reported—because the charge is a very serious charge—that I do 
not regard it as my duty, andI shall not regard it as my duty, 
when I introduce a resolution ora bill and have it referred toa 
committee, to put myself in hot pursuit of that committee to see 
that they discharge their duty. 

Whenever a Senator takes his place in this Chamber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he takes his oath of office, and that oath of office requires 
him to discharge his duty; and to have a resolution referred to a 
committee requires the members of that committee to take it up 
and consider it and report it either favorably or reject it, as they 
may see fit. It strikes me thai it isa lack of dignity and a lack 
of ordinary decorum to expect or require a Senator to chase a bill 
or resolution down which has been introduced. 

I introduced the resolution referred to in the first place, and ac- 
companied it with specific charges from certain newspapers, 
which had made an investigation, so far as they could, of the 
charge of the illicit use of money by the Republican party in 
carrying the election of 1896. 

I say frankly, Mr. President, that I did not expect any result 
from it. I knew the power of that party in this Chamber. I 
knew, as a practical man with some years of experience, that 
every kind of tactics, dilatory or active, which could be employed 
to prevent its being reported and acted upon would be resorted to; 
but I preferred, Mr. President, as I prefer now, to let the Amer- 
ican people, after a time, ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
and his associates why they permitted that resolution to lie dor- 
mant for over a year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very serious accusation. The 
Senator knows that the chairman of that committee is not a Re- 
publican—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I am capable of making serious accusations, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that, and they are usually 
reckless as well as serious ones. . 

Mr.ALLEN. And Iam capable of proving many of them, too, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator rarely does that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not seeking the good opinion of the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to complete my observation, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will permit me. He must know that the 
chairman of that committee is nota Republican. He must know, 
in addition, that the third member is the chairman of the national 
Democratic committee; and certainly if the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic national committee had been very anxious to investigate 
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this matter, he would have asked that the committee should be 
called together; and if the Senator who is chairman of the com- 
mittee and voted for the same Presidential candidate as the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska did, had been very anxious to investigate it, 
he would probably have called the committee together. 

Mr. ALLEN. But this backing and filling and filling and back- 
ing again on the part of the Senator from New Hampshire counts 
for nothing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We understand the Senator’s methods— 
always to discuss great questions in just that way. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that my methods are as manly and as respectable and as 
intelligent as are the methods of the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely so. 

Mr. ALLEN. And I do not stand here to take advice from 
that Senator respecting anything. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I appreciate that and reciprocate it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hevelived almost a half century without know- 
ing him, and can live almost another half century without know- 
ing him. - It is the common practice of the Senator from New 
Hampshire when he does not like to hear a thing, when it is a 
little too near the fact, to pose as a preeminently respectable and 
conservative gentleman, and to insinuate, if not to assert, that 
every other man who does not believe as he believes and has not 
been brought up in the school of politics in which he studied is a 
man of reckless words, if he is not an ignoramus, and therefore 
not entitled to ordinary decent treatment in this Chamber or out- 
side of it. : 

I want to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that I do 
not court his favor. I donot court his favor politically or per- 
sonally. I donot take advice from him in this Chamber or out- 
side of it. I am amply capable of caring for myself in all respects 
and at all times and under all circumstances, 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the permission of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] I will simply say that the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
is composed of Senator Jones of Nevada, Senator Jongs of Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. GALLINGER of New Hampshire. 

Mr. TELLER, Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from New Hampshire is spe- 
cially sensitive this morning about the charges which are made 
against the Republican conduct during the last campaign, it seems 
to me he is rather late in exhibiting it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire made 
no such observation as that. 

Mr. TELLER. The charges have been very publicly made that 
the last campaign was carried by money. Before the campaign 
began, in the winter of 1895 and 1896, a prominent member of 
this body, a Republican, in a Por weg: letter, declared that large 
sums of money were being used for the purpose of securing dele- 
gates to the next national Republican convention. There was an 
abundance of proof of that all over the country. It was abso- 
lutely as notorious as it was that the convention was to be called, 
that a great bureau had been established for the purpose of fos- 
tering and promoting the interests of one particular man in the 
Republican organization; and it was not denied by his friends that 
money was being used, but it was denied that it was coming from 
the manufacturers. It was said that they were voluntary con- 
tributions which were being sent in by the people. 

It was equally notorious that the other candidates were com- 
pelled in some way to resort to something of the same character, 
and it was a general matter of a speech everywhere that 
campaigns were being made for that convention with money all 
over the country. After the nominations were made at St. Uouis 
and the campaign began, there is not a man in this country so 
ignorant that he does not know that the Republican party spent 
more money than any political organization ever spent in any 
campaign before. I asserted that in a public speech, and I repeat 
it here, in my judgment—I do not say it is a fact—that in my 
judgment the Republican party spent more money in 1896 to 
carry on the campaign than they had spent from the year 1856 up 
to that time. 

Mr. President, 1 have some knowledge of the expenditures of 
the Republicart party during those former years. They were legit- 
imate and within the proper limit of expenditures for the Repub- 
lican organization. I have some knowledge of what that party 
expended during the last campaign; and if the Senator is sensi- 
tive, I will make the charge that no political organization ever 
used the same corrupt methods before, both by money and by 
other methods, and that no government of a free people can be 
maintained in thiscountry if those things are to be repeated. The 
danger now to republican government, to free government in this 
country, comes from the fact that the great organizations which 
control the wealth control also the political organization which 
succeeded in the last campaign. 


Mr. President, these are facts which were just as well known 
before I stated them as they are known now. If Senators want 
an examination, I shall be glad to devote three months of hot sum- 
mer weather to show that the people are not mistaken when they 
believe that a sum of money, untold and unheard of, was used in 
the last campaign, and methods resorted to which it was never 
thought possible would be submitted to by a free people. 

It is not too late, Mr. President, for an examination; it is not too 
late for an investigation; and I, for one, will take my place as one 
of the investigators, not as a committeeman, but as one to make 
good some of the eg we have been making. I have not been 
proud to state them; I feel humiliated every time I do state them; 
and yet, Mr. President, in the interest of truth, I am not to sit 
here and allow the Senator from New Hampshire to call to ac- 
count the Senator from North Carolina, who is stating what has 
been stated in a hundred of the public presses, what has been 
stated in a hundred public hes, and what has been repeated 
a number of times in this and in the other House. 

Mr. President, as I have said, it is not too late for this investi- 
gation. Let the committee report the resolution now, and let us 
see if we can not make good some of the statements which have 
been made in a general way by the Senator from North Carolina, 
who has not overstated the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I simply want to say that I made 
no such accusation as seems to be disturbing the Senator from 
Colorado. I did call the Senator from North Carolina to account 
for charging that undue influences were oe exerted upon Sen- 
ators to support certain propositions in this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Imadethe charge and stated the kind of undue 
influences, and I repeat influences of that kind are to-day power- 
ful, if not the controlling factor, in putting this bill through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say further to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER], who seems to arraign me with a good 
deal of a that, as one member of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent nses of the Senate, whenever he 
can persuade his political colleague the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Jonzs] to call that committee together, we will go into an 
investigation; but I must serve notice on the Senator that very 
likely certain other investigations will likewise be gone into at 
the same time. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill state for myself that there can not be too 
broad an investigation. 

Mr. ee ER. Iam ready for it. 

Mr. TELLER. In my political life I have never shrunk from 
admitting anything I have done politically. The Senator can not 
frighten me by buncombe of that kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam not attempting to frighten the Sena- 
tor. He is not charged with the duty, as a member of the com- 
mittee, to make that investigation, and hence he need not volun- 
teer his services, except as a witness. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I will venture to volunteer as a prosecutor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well, then; we will accept the Sena- 
tor in that capacity; and he can look to the Democratic party for 
his pay. I want simply to say that as a member of that commit- 
tee I am ready to investigate any charge that may be presented. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator can investigate the Populist party 
as soon as he sees fit. It does not shrink from any investigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am ready for an investigation, andI will 
give whatever time is necessary to an investigation whenever 
you can persuade the chairman of the committee to call the com- 
mittee together. 

Mr. TELLER. The gratuitous fling of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is unbecoming this place, that I could look to any- 
body for my pay. I have been in public life for a good many 
years; I have been accustomed to making political speeches since 
the organization of the Republican party, and nobedy’s silver ever 
c my hand for an Lever did ina political way. No 
political organization ever paid me a dollar; no political organi- 
zation ever paid my bills or my rtation. Wien I made 

hes for the ublican party, when it was a decent party, 

e party of the people, I paid my own bills. When I made them 
against the Republican party I paid my own bills. I d‘d not call 
on the committee, and Iam not now talking for ve 

I am talking because I believe the methods which were adopted 
in the last campaign, as I believe I am alive, threaten the stability 
of free government. So does the Senator believe it. Every other 
Senator knows that you can not repeat those things election after 
election without absolute destruction of free people and of free 


‘government. If we make charges that are true and if one-half 


a mon mn — is Nght-thinkine is great enough to attract 

e attention of eve man, 

Mr. CHANDLER. 9 Presi 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator wait a moment? : 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wanted to or I understood the Chair 


to recognize me. I was going to permission of the Senator 
from North Carolina before going on. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Iwill yield ina moment. A moment ago the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] stated that a 
person who was constantly making charges himself needed to be 


Mr. ALLEN. It is not incumbent upon me to reintroduce it. 
Mr. FRYE and others. Yes, it is. 
Mr. ALLEN. Isay not. That is my judgment, and I prefer 


watched, Certainly a man ought to be controlled by his own | my judgment to that of the Senator. Therefore the committee 


rules and precepts, and they ought to be oe to him if to | 


nobody else. In less than ten minutes the r the same Sena- 

tor charged that the Senator from Colorado will get pay or ex- 
ts pay for doing certain things, I suppose the Senator from 

Gow Ham ‘ire is t --- from experience in that respect. 

Mr. G INGER. The Senator does not mean that, and 
neither did I mean it in the sense the Senator from Colorado 
took it. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator withdraws it—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ido, most graciously. 

Mr. TELLER. I thought it was very unfair. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. We all know the purity and patriotism of 
the Senator from Colorado, and no man in this Chamber respects 
him more than I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My colleague did not mean money pay—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But the reward of approving conscience. 

I only intend to speak with the consent of the Senator from 
North Carolizia, if he will allow me, as New Hampshire seems to 
be interested in this, eae The Senator from Colorado has 
taken occasion to remind the Senate that in the summer of 1896 
I made myself responsible for certain statements as to the means 
which were being adopted to secure a Presidential nomination. 
I did that. I asserted my belief orally and in writing, and I have 
not noticed anywhere that I ever took back anything I said. 

After Congress assembled in December, 1896, other charges were 
made of the vast expenditure of money in the Presidential election. 
It was charged that the Republican party had spent money; it was 
charged that the Democratic had spent money; it wascharged 
that the Populist party had spent money, and never until this mo- 
ment were we informed that the Populists, under the leadership 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER], raised their 
money only in 10-cent contributions. I think perhaps the Senator 
ought to tell us whether the Democratic party, finding the Popu- 
list treasury so empty, did not make some contributions in larger 
sums than 10-cent pieces for the joint good in which the two par- 
ties were engaged in that canvass. 

Mr. President, these charges were all made. The Senator from 
Nebraska {[Mr. ALLEN] introduced his’resolution, and for fear he 
would grow faint-hearted in the work of rooting out all the cor- 
ruption anybody or everybody had ever been guilty of, I went to 
him and ass him that he should have my vote in favor of that 
resolution and that we would certainly have the whole thing, ex- 
penditures in procuring nominations, expenditures in carrying on 
elections, brought to the light of day. e Senator from Nebraska 
welcomed me as a coadjutor in this great work of purity, and he 
was informed that if the Democrats and the Populists and the 
Silver Republicans would vote for the resolution he could cer- 
tainly it, because he would have my vote alone if no other 

ublican voted for it. 

hat became of the resolution? The rules compelled the send- 
ing of the resolution to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That committee consisted, as 
I have already stated, of one Democrat, one Populist, and one Re- 
publican. Democrat was the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Jongs], the chairman of the Democratic national 
committee; the Populist was the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES], who supported Mr. Bryan in the Presidentic! canvass, 
and the Republican was my colleague from New Hampshire. 

Lest my colleague should misunderstand me, I took occasion to 
say to him that 1 thought he ought to favor the reporting of the 
resolution; that by no means ought he to put any obstacle in the 
way of any investigation which the Populist and the Democratic 
party chose to make into the charges which I had made, and into 
the charges which had been so freely made, as the Senator from 
Colorado says, all over the country. 

My colleague does not always take my advice, I am sorry to say. 
I do not know. what he would have done if there had been a meet- 
ing of the committee; but the resolution went to its death on the 
4th of March. It was not the Chandler family or the Gallinger 
family; it was the Jones family that was responsible for the de- 
cease of the resolution. [Laughter.] After the 4th of March 
came, the Senator from Ne ka never introduced his resolution 
again, and it has slept the sleep of death from that time until this 
with his consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is not equal to his usual candor this 
morning. The resolution which I introduced and which is now 
before the committee is as vital this moment as it was the moment 
it was introduced. It is before the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent of the Senate, and can be reported 
by that committee whenever it sees fit. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is certainly mistaken about 
that. It died with the Congress, if the Senator will allow me to 
Say so, on the 4th of March. 


— it in their control and can report it whenever they see fit to 
0 80. 

1 do not know whether it was the junior or the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire—I think the senior Senator [Mr. Cuanp- 
LER]—who reiterated the charge that the Senator from Nevada 
isa Populist. Itisuntrue. The only escape the Republican party 
have from this serious charge is to distort the political status of 
some member of the body for the purpose of making it appear to 
the country that a majority of the committee is in the hands of 
the friends of the resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jonzs] 
vote for Mr. Bryan for President? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not know, and I do not think the Senator 
from New Hampshire does. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will venture to say that he did; that of 
the committee, two voted for Mr. Bryan and one for Mr. McKin- 


ley. 

Mir, ALLEN. I know this, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire knows it: I dislike to discuss the Senator from Nevada in 
his absence. The Senator from Nevada is one of the oldest and 
one of the most respectable—I am glad to say that part of it— 
members of the Republican party. On every measure in this 
Chamber since I have been here, now going on six years, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has voted with the Republican party with the 
single exception of the silver issue. 

Now, if because the Senator from Nevada is not in accord with 
the latest interpretation of Republicanism on the money question, 
which the Senator from New Hampshire referred to so splendidly 
yesterday—and I desire to say that I fully approve his remarks— 
changes him from a Republican, then the Senator from New 
Hampshire is no longer a Republican. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has voted for bimetallism, and yesterday he delivered 
a speech which will be read years from now, arraigning his party 
for its departure from the ancient landmarks of Republicanism 
on the silver question. 

Now, does the Senator from Nevada stand any different in this 
Chamber from the Senator from New Hampshire? Not at all. 
They are in perfect accord on the silver question; they are in per- 
fect accord on the tariff question; they evidently both believe that 
the burdon of taxation should fall upon poverty and that the rich 
and weaithy should escape. So when the Senator from New 
Hampshire stands here to proclaim the Senator from Nevadaa 
Populist, I desire, as a Populist, to enter my protest. He is not 
eligible to the party. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I did not know I was going to 
touch such a tender spot in the Republican ranks this morning by 
my statement of facts, which everyone knows to be true and which 
I thought would not be questioned. Probably it has done good, 

Mr. JONES of Arkausas. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I was out of the Sen- 
ate Chamber when this matter came up, and I know but little of 
what has been said. I think perhaps it is due to me, in view of 
the fact that I am a member of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and also had some 
connection with the campaign of 1896, to say that while this reso- 
lution was introduced, as I understood, during the last Congress, 
there was no action taken in the committee that I know of. 

The matter was never presented to the committee, so far as [ re- 
mem ber. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no objection at any time to 
having an investigation of what was done in the progress of that 
campaign. I am ready anywhere, before any committee which 
can be constituted by this or any other body, to give a complete 
and exact account of every cent of money that came into the 


treasury of the Democratic party, the amount of it, and where it 
went, showing exactly what was done with it. | 
I confess I did not feel very much interest in the resolution, 


because I did not believe that a full and frank and complete 
statement would result as to the things which were done; that if 
there were things done dishonorably, the men who were guilty 
of them would not tell the truth. If we could only get what 
could be easily ascertained by asking questions and could not un- 
cover what was crooked and discreditable and dishonorable, the 
investigation would have resulted in no good to the American 


le. 
ve. BUTLER. As chairman of the Populist committee I court 
an investigation, and will be glad to go before any committee and 
give every particle of information as to campaign funds, from 
what source received, and how spent, to the last dollar. 
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Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from Maine? 


Does 


Mr. BUTLER. Ido. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope the Senator from North Carolina, in the 
rest of his speech, will be exceedingly careful not to throw any 
more firebrands and not to have any more hours of time wasted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am not responsible for the 
time it takes persons to explain and defend themselves against 
statements of fact which I make and which can not be disproved. 
When I state plain facts, if there are those who can not keep their 
seats without attempting to run under cover or make explana- 
tions, it is not my fault. It isthe fault of those who have to make 


explanations. It is the fault of those who frame the bill that money to carry on the Crimean war, or raise the money necessary 
| to carry on a war by taxation. Disraeli contended, as I have 


makes such statements as I utter necessary. 
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with such magnificent resources. Never has there been a people 
who could mate nates taxation, fair and legitimate tax. 
ation, for war 5 yet here in the first hours of the war, 
ee ee been reduced, here before a 
single battle has fought for humanity on Cuban soil, we are 
asked to issue a batch of bonds and and enslave our own 
people. We are asked to do that which no nation ought ever to 
do except in the last extremity. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest statesmen this world has ever 
produced was William E. Gladstone. It is well known that one 


| of the greatest contests that ever occurred in England between 


the two giants Gladstone and Disraeli was over the question 
whether the English Government should issue bonds and borrow 


Ww 


I desire to repeat that it is a matter of vital interest to the | heard some Democrats and Republicans contend in the last few 


American people to know what influences control the political | 


parties that have charge of the affairs of Govermment. It is of 
vital interest to know whether when a party comes into power it 
comes with a trust for the masses of the people and all of the peo- 
ple, or whether it comes into power mortgaged to serve special 
interests. In order to ascertain that find out who puts up the 
campaign money, and you will know who is to get the special 
favors when that party succeeds. Now, who put up the mam- 
moth campaign fund for the Republican party? Did the people? 
No. Then will the party legislate for the people? No. 
up the corruption fund? 
monopolies. 
lating for that monopoly class and for them alone. 

Mr. President, I had charged that an enormous corruption fund 
was raised. 
paign for purposes not legitimate. I had charged that it was used 
to buy the general election and that it was used to buy the seats 
of Senators. When I was making that charge, a certain Senator, 
who was not before considered a Republican, concluded that it 
referred to him and came to his feet. 
indicated he knew how some of the money was spent or not. 
will not pursue that point further. 

But there is a broader view of the question that needs attention. 
We all know that for more than thirty years a few in this 
country who have been clothed with special privileges by Con- 
gress have been accumulating wealth at a rapid and ing 
rate; that as the result of this accumulation of wealth, secured 
not by fair means, not by fair and open competition, but accumu- 
lated by persons who been given special privileges and favors, 
to-day control—less than 40,000 of them—one-half of the wealth 
of the nation. 
tion lines, who control the great banking interests, who control 
all the natural monopolies and great industrial trasts, and that 
those are the persons who are seeking some political party to 
accept their money to do their bidding. 


I charged that it was these forces and agencies, the syndicates, | has been exhausted. What does this mean? 


the trusts, the monopolies that 
amount said to be $16,000,000—and if we are to judge by the appear- 
ance and the way it was spent if was more—into the coffers of 
the Republican party, and that since the election every bill and 
every measure the Republican party has brought before the Sen- 
ate has been in some degree, directly or indirectly, to pay its 
eampaign debts to these favored few. The tariff bill was loaded 
down with provisions to pay the campaign debts of the Repub- 
lican party. This bill to-day is framed to pay the campaign debts 
of the Republican party. 

Mr. President, this ball not only, as I have shown, taxes for war 
revenues the poor and the middle ciasses two thousand times as 
much as it taxes the rich who own half of the whole wealth of the 
nation, it not only refuses to tax corperations and monopolies, but 
it im addition taxes the poor for the benefit of the rich; it puts a 
mortgage on the nation in the shape of an issue of 
there was an emergency to mortgage the country and issue bonds; 
if there was an emergency where such a measure was demanded 
to defend the flag, none of us, no matter how much we oppose the 

inciple of bonded debt, would say nay or hesitate a moment. 
hose who charge that we who are opposing certain provisions of 
the pending bill are attempting to handicap the President or at- 
tempting to interfere with the successful prosecution of this war 
in any way make a charge that they do not believe. They make 
a charge which they know is false, and they make a charge which 
they know isalie. I use the word because justice demands it and 
I want it to sting the liars and slanderers. Those who make that 
charge not only utter a base falsehood, but they know itis false. It 
is done to detract attention from the conditions and environment 
that causes such a dose as this to be rammed down our throats. 

Mr. President, there is not a member of this body but who is 
ready to vote every dollar and every man necessary for this war. 
Here is a great nation, with 70,000,000 people and seventy thou- 
sand milhons of property. We could run a ten-ycars’ war with- 
out ever borrowing a dollar. Never has there been sucha nation 





Who put | 
1 The trusts, the gold syndicates, and the | went. 
Then that party will legislate for and is now legis- | and undeviating principle of his policy, while he was chancellor 


I do not know whether that | 
I} 


They make up those who control the transporia- | and in endurance 
thresho 


days, that the safest and wisest way for the nation to proceed was 
to issue bonds. He contended that that was the way to “ pre- 
serve the credit of the nation.” He contended that a nation was 
stronger and more powerful which borrowed money and paid in- 
terest than one which lived upon its resources and rai the 
money to pay as it went. 

The answer to that fallacious contention was made by Giad- 
stone in logic so clean, so clear, and so forcible that Disraeli's 
argument and the powerful efforts of the bond sharks were set 
aside. England wisely adopted Gladstone's policy to pay as it 
Gladstone went further, and laid down as the one ruling 


of the exchequer, that the nation shouid not borrow in war any 


| more than in times of peace; and that under all circumstances the 
I had charged that the money was used in the cam- | 


annual revenues should be made to meet the annual expenditure: 
of the Empire. He maintained that the increased expenses on 
account of war should be raised year by year by an increase in 
the income taxes and excises. 

His wise policy prevailed, and England proceeded to raise her 
me by increased income taxes and excises. 

Mr. President, we can raise more money by that method than 
Englandean. England hashadmany warssincethen. She hashad 
many colonial possessions to defend. She has been forced to keep 
one of the biggest navies the world haseverseen. We have hadto 
spend butlittlemoney in thatdirection. Wehave had no expensive 
colonial policy. We are to-day preparing for war, but it is not to 
fight a first-rate power. We are fighting a fifth-rate nation, while 
we stand first. We are to fight a nation that is bankrupt, a nation 
with few resources compared to ours, 3 nation smaller in pepula- 
tion and whose soldiery does not measure up to ours im courage 
fighting capacity; and yet here, on the 

id of this war, we are asked to resort to a policy that Glad- 
stone condemned not only in peace, but also in war, a policy that 
we should not resort to even to fichta first-rate power. a policy 
that should never be resorted to until every other legitimate means 
Why are we asked 


ured out their momey, to an | to vote for such an unwise, not tosay suicidal, measure? There is 


but one explanation for it, there can be but one explanation for 
it, and that is that the party which offers it is paying a politi- 
eal campaign debt. Itis an ugly truth, but the should 
know it. 

I will analyze the behind this bondissue. There are to 
my mind three. First, the fewmen who have been given the con- 
trol of the great instruments of commerce which are natural mo- 
— and thus clothed with the power and the privilege by law 
to levy untold millions of taxation upon the people for their own 
benefit, have to-day more wealth than they know what to do with. 
These men do not want their wealth taxed, even in times of war, 
but they wantan investment for their money. They want to in- 
vest it where even the investment will not be taxed,.so they want 
bonds. They have seized this opportunity to pat a mortgage upon 
the nation so as to give them a nontaxabie investment, and these 
are the 40,000 men who are not taxed by this bill. That is one of 
the reasons for this bond issue. 

Mr. President, there is a still more important reason than that 
why they want bonds issued. The 40,000 capitali 
oly kings who own half the wealth of this 
raise the money year by year by taxation to carry on this war and 
pe Se ee that they will be called upon 
to contribute to some extent ir fair share of the taxes, accord- 
ing to their ability to pay. The 40,000 men who own half the 
wealth of the country now pay practicaily nothing to support this 
Government under the ordinary revenue bilis. They want this 
method of taxation, which exempts them, to continze. 

Therefore they want bonds issued, not only as 4 nontaxable in- 
vestment for their idle money, but so that the money which is 
used to carry on the war will be borrowed, and not come from their 
coffers. Then they know that the masses of the will be 
taxed each year fer the next twenty years not only to raise reve- 
See ee And 
to whom will imterest on this war debt be paid? To the few 
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ich who paid no taxesin support ofthe war. The 40,000 men who 
own half of the wealth of this country tremble lest Congress and 
the people should once begin to tax them according to their ability 
to pay. They know that if it is begun in times of war it will not 
be stopped in times of peace, because everyone will realize that 
it is just and right and proper for them to pay each year to su 

rt the Government in peace as well as in war according to their 
ability. This is the second reason why they want bonds. 

There is still another reason, The banking ring and the gold 
syndicate need an issue of bonds in order to increase the power of 
the banks to issue more circulating notes or to contract the vol- 
ume at their will. The banking syndicate know that if they can 
get an issue of bonds of $300,000,000 they are sure to get the largest 
share of them, They will get the larger part of these bonds not 
only as an investment to draw interest, but they will get them so 
they can issue bank notes on them. This agreement has already 
been made with the bankers. 

I have here a statement given out from New York, published 
in the daily papers at the time of the recent visit of Mr. Dawes, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, to New York, when he held his 
conference with the New York ers. This is Mr. Dawes’s ex- 
planation of his trip to New York and his conference. 

Mr. President, for fear that 1 may misrepresent the Comptroller 
by reading a part of his remarks, I will put all of them in the 
Recorp. He admits in this interview that, while this proposed 
bond issue is called a public loan, the largest part of it will go to 
the financiers; in fact, he admits that they are practically assured 
they will get at least $200,000,000 of the amount, and he admits 
that they have already applied for $175,000,000 of bank notes to 
be issued as soon as these bonds are put out. : 

The matter referred to, which is clipped from the Chicago 
Tribune, is as follows: 

REASSURED AS TO A BOND ISSUE. 

The true object of the visit on Saturday last to Wall street of Charles G. 
Dawes, United Statee Comptroller of the Currency, leaked out to-day. Mr. 
Dawes did not come to seek a ne introduction to leading financiers of 
the country, as he explained affably to the reporters at the time. 

On the contrary, according to a high authority in the financial world, the 
Comptroller came to New York on an important financial mission connected 
with the proposed issue of bonds, and as a result of his visit the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is sane night and =k a big order for bank 
notes placed with the Comptroller the New York banks. 

Prominent bankers admitted to-day that the object of Mr. Dawes's visit 
was twofold. He came as the agent of President McKinley to assure the 
bankers of the Chief Executive's belief that notwithstanding the threats of 
the Democrats and Populists in the Senate to kill the bond issue the section 
of the bill authorizing the bonds would eventually pass the Senate substan- 
tially as it had come from the House. 

At the financial conference held in the subtreasury several weeks ago 
between Secretary Gage and fifteen of the leading financiers of the country 
Mr. Gage had practically guaranteed to the banks that at least $200,000,000 
3 per cent bonds would be put in the market,and while a large portion would 
be placed within the reach of the general public, the banks would be given 
every facility for ae a fair = of the bonds. Mr. Dawes was, 
therefore, d tched to New York to reassure the bankers. 

The second object of his visit was to ascertain from the banks how much 
“circulation” they would require; that is, how many bank notes, with their 
various denominations, they would want to issue as against their subscrip- 
tionstotheloan. * 

Itis understood that Mr. Dawes went to Washi with orders for bank 
notes aggregating about $150000,000, which would indicate that the banks 
intended to take at least $175,000,000 of the bonds, as they are allowed law 
a issue circulation up to only 9 per cent of their bonds deposited with the 

reasury. 


Here is an editorial from the Journal of Commerce that covers | 


nearly the same points, It is as follows: 
A DEMAND FOR WAR BONDS—SHIPMENTS OF CURRENCY TO THIS CITY TO 
PAY FOR THEM. 


Numbers of national banks have been applying to the Comptroller of the 
Currency in advance to have bank notes pr ted for them in anticipation of 
urchasing war bonds, by deposit of which the new notes will be secured. 
arles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, said last week that the Bureau 
of Engraving and a actively printing bank notes in anticipation 
of the demand. The applications have come from all sections of the country, 
and the understanding is pretty general that bonds will eventually be issued. 
Some of the local banks have been making arra ts to take bonds for 
themselves or their correspondents, and there have been shipments of cur 
rency to this city intended to pay for bonds. It was —— out yesterday 
by a local bank officer that the out-of-town barks will better by sending 
in their applications for bonds direct to Washington than by subscribing for 
them through their New York dents, as the loan is to be a popular 
one, which it will be the intention the Government to have taken in all 
parts of the country. 


Now, Mr. President, what does that mean? We issne bonds. 
At once the interest begins: the le who are not rich will be 
taxed to pay it. On this $300,000,000 of bonds the interest will be 
$9,000,000 a year; with the $100,000,000 of certificates, it will be 
$400,000,000 wing interest, or $12,000,000 interest a year. If 
that runs twenty years, we will have $240,000,000 interest to pay. 
If the 40,000 rich were taxed as other le are taxed, we wouli 
not have this debt. But the rich not only are not taxed to run 
the war, but those who are taxed and who do the fighting must be 
taxed further to contribute $240,000,000 to them in interest. 

But that is not the worst of it. At once the: banks issue cur- 
rency on these bonds; that is, they issue the currency if they de- 
sire todoso. They withdraw it from circulation whenever they 
desire to do so. it is to the interest of the bankers to put out 
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the $175,000,000 of ‘notes, they will put them out at the highest 
rate of interest they can get for them, 5, 6, 8, 10, or 12 per cent. 
If it is not to their interest to do it, they will hoard them until it 
is to their interest to put themout. Hereis the one significant fact 
which shows the danger of allowing the banks to have this power 
of increasing or diminishing the circulating medium. Then 
prices are falling and when more money is needed to arrest the 
fall in prices, the bankers draw in their circulation and make the 
stringency greater—thena panic. When pricesare rising, and that 
has not occurred in a long time, then the bankers issue more cir- 
culation, because it is more profitable to issue it at such a time. 
They increase the circulation when we least need it, and decrease 
it when we need it most. 

This is not only a:most dangerous power to put into the hands 
of the banks or in any private hands, but besides the bank paper 
is expensive to the people and not so good as Government money. 
No one should have the power to issue money but the Govern- 
ment, and no money is as good as that of the Government. 

This whole question is admirably stated by Senator STEWART 
in his recent book on the Functions of Money, I read from the 
chapter on bank currency on page 85: 

When the Government issues a million dollars of full legal-tender money, 
puts it in the Treasury of the United States, and adds it to the circulation by 

ying it out for current expenses, it saves the taxpayers just $1,000,000. 


hen a bank issues a million of currency, it puts a million of currency into 
its vaults and loans it out on good security for as high a rate of interest as 
possible. This transaction creates a million of wealth for the bank so long 
as it remains a bank, because if any portion of the issue should be sent back 
for redemption, other currency of an equal amount would be immediately 
issued. 


The banks use everyeffort at their command to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from issuing Government money—the best money possi- 
ble and which costs the people no interest. They w \nt bonds to 
draw interest and then bank notes to also draw interest, all to be 
paid by the people and all for the benefit ot a few and a few who 
will not hesitate to contract the bank circulation and cause a panic 
at any time if they can profit by it at the expense of a paralyzed 
business world. 
The question now before us is, Bank notes or Government 
money—greenbacks? Which shall it be? I stand with Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln against bonds and bank paper and for Gov- 
ernment money—for greenbacks. Let us carry on this war as 
Lincoln carried on the last. Hehad to fight the bankers then; we 
have to fight them now; and they are more dangerous than the 
Spaniards. 
Mr. President, there is another view of this question that ought 
not to be overlooked. If we are to raise any revenue for carrying 
on the war, and this bill provides for raising some of it by taxa- 
tion, we ought to pursue acourse that will raise the largest amount 
of revenue under this revenue bill even if we do not change it. I 
think no one will question my statement when I say that if we 
issue bonds and thus contract the currency, this bill will raise less 
revenue than if we were to issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks to meet 
the needs of war as well as to meet the increasing needs of business. 
By contracting the currency at the time when we want to raise 
money by taxation we reduce the amount of receipts that will 
| come in from such taxation. On the other hand, if we would in- 

crease the circulating medium at this time, we would increase the 
revenues that would come in fromthesame bill. Everyreputable 
writer on political economy sustains this position. If this posi- 
tion is correct, and no one will question it, then why do we, un- 
less we are trying to cripple the resources of the Government, 
pursue a course that reduces the amount of revenue that the bill 
will raise? Do we pursue the course willfully and maliciously in 
order that another issue of bonds may soon come? Every time 
you make an issue of bonds you reduce the amount that the reve- 
nue bill will raise by taxation, and therefore you make another 
and another bond issue necessary all the sooner. 

Mr. President, Ido not claim to be infallible; Ido not claim 
to be very learned on these questions; but all the information I 
have been able to gather bears out the proposition I have laid 
down. If it is not correct, then those who are pursuing a differ- 
ent course ought toshow it; but in this whole debate, which I have 
listened to as closely as I could, no one has taken any position to 
controvert this principle that I have laid down. No one has at- 
tempted to give asingle reason why an issue of bonds is necessary. 

Mr. President, this country is in no danger from a Spanish at- 
tack. There is no question about the result. We are in more 
danger from the money lender and the bondholder than we are 
from Spanish guns. This war will soon be over. It may cost us 
a@ number of million dollars; but if thisGovernment could wrench 
from its throat the clutches of the bondholders, the capitalists, 
and the syndicates that control it, we could fight a dozen wars 
like this and have our nation prosper during the whole period and 
never feel the strain. 

The greatest danger from the war is that designing men will 
seize this opportunity to traffic in the patriotism of the people and 
to fasten upon us schemes and policies which could not be passed 
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in times of peace. Such men are the real enemies of our Govern- 
ment and our people. If this issue of bonds is not necessary, then 
I am justified in saying that an effort is being mage to traffic upon 

he patriotism of the people by attempting to put through this 
measure here in time of war, which could not be done, probably, 
and I hope not, in times of peace. 

The chief purpose of the bill is not to raise revenue to carry on 
the war. Thatis an easy matter todo. The chief purpose is to 
use this occasion to commit this country to a policy of issuing 
bonds, to a policy of bank paper, as one more step ‘‘to more thor- 
oughly establish the gold standard” and the rule of monopoly. 
I submit that’ persons who take this opportunity to put such 
offensive legislation on the statute books under the Mp and spur 
of a war measure are the last people in the world to talk patriot- 
ism and “ national honor,” to question other people's patriotism. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who I see 
has come into the Chamber, realizes some of the odiousness of 
this measure. He wants tostand with his party; he does not want 
to oppose the bill, and therefore he has offered an amendment 
which has nothing in it but a promise, a declaration that is not in 
keeping with the bill. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
patriotic intervals, and besides he is certainly a very good politi- 
cian and understands the sentiments of the American people. He 
has offered an amendment, which he discussed yesterday, and he 
appealed to his Republican friends to tack it on the bill. Realiz- 
ing that the bill is so unjust and offensive, he wants it to contain 
at least a promise to do something at some other time in the 
future that has some elements of patriotism in it. 

The bill is greatly inneed of something of that kind; but I sub- 
mit to the Senator from New Hampshire that he should not call 
upon his party to make any more promises until some of those 
already made have been fulfilled. I submit that he ought not to 
have his party make promises which he knows it never intends to 
carry out. I submit that it would be better, more fitting, for his 
party to be governed now by some of the principles that he enunci- 
ated in his speech, and which were indefinitely hinted at in his 
amendment. Why put onto this bill an amendment making cer- 
tain promises of reform in the future when the bill itself is framed 
diametrically opposite to the promises? 

Mr. President, there are a great many things in this bill that I 
would prefer to change. The part of it that can be called the rev- 
enue bill, that raises money by taxation, does not distribute the 
burdens fairly. "When observations like that are made, and when 
we call attention to the fact that certain persons more able to pay 
are not being taxed, the reply comes that we are making an attac 
on the rich. If this bill taxes the rich in any respect unjustly, if 
it taxes what is known as the wealthy class unjustly in any respect 
and makes them pay more money in proportion to their ability to 
pay than it does the humblest member of society, I will be one who 
will vote to change it. 

1 have never known or heard of any Senator who has asked that 
a discrimination should be made against the rich, and I have 
never known or heard any one claim that any revenue bill did 
force the wealthy to pay more than their fair share in proportion 
to their ability to pay. If there is any such feature in the bill, I 
will vote to take it out. On the other hand, if there is any fea- 
ture in this bill which makes the great masses of wealth pro- 
ducers, those who make over 69,000,000 of our population, includ- 
ing the moderately wealthy and the middle classes—if there is any- 
thing in this bill which makes them pay more in proportion to 
their ability to pay than it does the 40,000 very rich who own half 
the wealth, then I say in God’s name let us take it out of this bill. 

Would it not be just as fair for me to charge that every Senator 
who was not willing to make that change was making an attack 
upon the poor and the middle classes? In fact, it isthe truth that 
this bill is an attack upon the masses of the people. This bill isa 
discrimination against the great majority of the people. They are 
forced to pay taxes out of all proportion to their ability, though 
not more than they would cheerfully pay if it were necessary and 
if every one else were payingin proportion. But discriminationis 
the most odious thing in any form of government, and especially 
inarepublic. This is a so-called revenue bill tocarry on the war— 
a war for humanity—yet the bill is as unjust and ascruel to our 
own people as the treatment of the Cuban patriots by the Span- 
iards. It taxes the masses, but it does not tax those who to-day 
have so much wealth that they can find no way to invest it or 
spend it, those who have lived off the bounty of the Government 


.and grown rich on special privileges. 


Mr. President, this Government has licensed certain men and 
certain businesses to levy a tax upon the people for private gain. 
We have licensed them by giving them exclusive franchises and al- 
lowing them to have charge of all the great natural monopolies until 
to-day they can levy any amount of tax that their judgment or 
their desires may dictate. They can levy taxes, and are levying 
more taxes for their own pockets than this Government levies for 
its own support. They are given the power to levy them for their 
own aggrandizement. If anybody should be called upon to pay 


more than another to support this war or to support the Govern. 
ment it should be those who have been ‘fav with those privi- 
leges, with those powers given them under law by which they can 
levy tribute upon industry and the public generally. That is the 


class of our people, Mr. President, that this bill carefully guards 
not totax. It is indefensible, 

If I mention an income tax the answer is, ‘‘Oh, well, that is 
unconstitutional.” But, Mr. President, I want to say that there 
is no fairer way to raise revenue, there is no way, in fact, by 
which you can equalize the burdens of taxation except by sup- 
plementing a general revenue bill with an income tax. The 
court, in its recent lamentable decision reversing the uniform de- 
cisions of the court for a hundred years, attempted to excuse 
itself by saying that the former income tax was a war messure. 
The court (a majority) attempted to justify itself on that ground. 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, called attention to the 
position taken by the majority of the court. I will read a part of 


it, and ask permission to put the remainder of the extract in my 
remarks: 


It has been also said, or rather it is intimated, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended that the power to lay direct taxes should only be exer- 
cised in time of war, or in great emergencies, and that a tax on incomes is 
not justified in times of Is it to be understood that the courts may 
annul an act of Congress g a tax on incomes whenever in their judg- 
ment such legislation is not demanded by any public emergency or pressing 
necessity? Is a tax on incomes permissible in a time of war, but unconstitu- 
tional in a time of peace? Is the judiciary to aa the action of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government upon questions of public policy? Are 
they to override the will of the people, as aerennes by their chosen serv- 
ants, because, in their judgment, the parti means employed by Con- 
gros in execution of the powers conferred by the Constitution are not the 

st that could have been devised, or are not Seer pees to accom- 
plish the objects for which the Government was established? 


Justice Harlan not only dissents on constitutional grounds, but 
he goes further and shows the necessity for an income tax. I read 
from his dissenting opinion: 


I may say, in answer tothe appeals made to this court, to vindicate the 
constitutional rights of citizens owning large properties and having large in- 
comes, that the real friends of property are not those who would exempt the 
wealth of the country from bearing its fair share of the burdens of taxation, 
but rather those who seek to have every one, without reference to his local- 
ity, contribute from his substance, upon terms of equality with all others, to 
the support of the Government. There is nothing in the nature of an income 
tax per se that justifies judicial oreiee to it upon the ground that it ille- 
gally discriminates against the rich orim undue burdens upon that class. 

ere is no tax which, in its essence, is more just and equitable than an 
income tax, if the statute imposing it allows only such exemptions as are de- 
manded by public considerationsand are consistent with the recognized prin- 
ciples of the equality of all pace ‘before the law, and, while providing for 
its collection in ways that do not unnecessarily irritate and annoy the tax- 
payer, reaches the earnings of the entire pro of the anes except 
governmental property and agencies, and compels those, whether in ividu 
or corporations, who receive such gs tocon therefrom a reason- 
able amount for the support of the common government of all. 

Further on in this opinion he says: 


In my setement—S say nothing of the disre; of the former udica- 
tions of this court, and of the settled practice of the Government— deci- 
sion may wellexcite the gravest spore ensions. It strikesat the very founda- 
tions of national authority, in - t it denies to the General Government a 


power which is or may become vital to the very existence and preservation 





of the Union in an emergency, such as that of war witha t commercial 
nation, during which the collection of all duties upon im will cease or be 
materially diminished. It tends to reesta t ition of helplessness 


blish 

in which found itself during the period of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, when it was_without aaa. & ws operating directly upon indi- 
viduals, to lay and collect, through its own agents, taxes sufficient to pay the 
debts and defray the expenses of government, but was dependent in all such 
matters upon the good will of the States and their promptness in meeting 
eee made upon them by Courete. 

Why dol my that the decision just rendered im or menaces the na- 
tional authority? The reason is so apparent that it need only be stated. In 
its practical operation this decision withdraws from national taxation not 
only all incomes derived from real estate, but tangible personal property. 
“invested personal property, bonds, stocks, investments of all kinds,” and 
the income that may be derived from such property. results from the 
fact that by the decision of the court all such personal property and all in- 
comes from real estate and personal property are placed tayted national tax- 
ation otherwise than by apportionment among the States on the basis simoly 
of population. No such apportionment can be made without doing 


bl 
= injustice to the many for the benefit of the favored few in particular 
tates. e 


Any attempt upon the of Comapaty No cuoentncmnes the States, 
u nie choi of popula , taxa’ of pirsonal Property oF 
of incomes, would tend to arouse such indigna 
America that it would never be repeated. When, theref: 
See een a meal malate a ane oan kee 
X upon perso: ro’ ,or u come e 
real eke or from vreomal | i. including invested personal property, 
bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, except as portioning the sam 
to be so raised among the States according to bam it racticall de- 
cides that, without an amendment of the Condtitation—two- hirds of Yoth 
Houses of Congress and three-fourths of the States concurring—such prop- 
erty and incomes can never be made to contribute to the support of the Na- 
tional Government. 


But this is not all. The decision now made may provoke a contest in this 
country from which the American people would have been 


spared if the court 

had not overturned its former adjud and had adhered to See 

les of taxation under which our Government, fol] the repeated adju- 

ications of this court, has wy ty administered. oughtful, conserva- 
tive men have uniformly held safel 


ministered except upon principles of right, justice, and equality, 


discrimination against any —s le use of owning ormnot 
owning visible property or of their having or not havin es 
roma onde and stocks. ’ 

But by its t construction of the Constitution, the court, for the first 
time in all its history, declares that our Government has been so framed that, 
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in matters of taxation for its support and maintenance, those who have in- 


comes derived from the renting of real estate, or from the leasing or using 
of tangible personal eee. or who own invested personal property, 
bonds, stocks, and inyestments of whatever kind, have privileges that can 
not be accorded to those having incomes derived from the labor of their 
hands, or the oxercise of their skill, or the use of their brains. 

Let me illustrate this. Inthe large cities or financial centers of the country 
there are persons deriving enormous incomes from the renting of houses that 
have been erected, not to cosgned by the owner, but for the sole purpose 
of being rented. Near by are other persons, trusts, combinations, and cor- 
porations, possessing vast quantities of personal property, including bonds 
and stocks of railroad, telegraph, mining, telephone, banking, coal, oil, gas, 
and sugar-re corporations, from which millions upon millions of income 
are regularly derived. Inthe same neighborhood are others who own neither 
real estate, nor invested personal property a bonds, nor stocks of any kind, 
and whose entire income arises from the and ny ty am ge hw by them 
in pertiowtag — trades, or professions, or from the labor of their hands 
or the use of the 

And it is now the law, as this day declared, that under the Constitution, 
however urgent may be the needs of the Government, however sorely the 
i riainistration in power may be qremes to meet the moneyed obligations of 
the nation, Co: 
the income 


can not tax the personal property of the country, nor 
g cither from real estate or from invested personal prop 
erty, except by a tax apportioned among the States, on the basis of the 
population, while it a ee the merchant, the artisan, the workman, 
the artist, the author, the lawyer, the physician, even the minister of the 
gospel, no one of whom happens to own oot, invested personal prop- 
erty, stocks, or bonds, to contribute directly from their respective earnings, 
gains, and profits, and under the rule of caldersdty or equality, for the sup- 
port of the Government. 


Concluding his remarkably strong opinion, Justice Harlan says: 


Such a result is one to be deopty deplored. Itcan not be re ed other- 

wise than as a disaster to the . The decree now dislocates— 

principally for reasons of an econo: nature—a sovereign power oxpromy 
nted tothe General Government and long recognized and fully establish 

y judicial decisions and legislative action. It so interprets constitutional 


rovisions, originally d ed to protect slave property opi oppressive 
taxation, as to ve privileges ani immunities never contempla by the 
founders of vernment. 


If the decision of the majority had strickeh down all the income-tax sec- 
tions, either because of unauthorized exemptions or because of defects that 
could have been remedied subsequent tion, the result would not 
have been one to cause anxie yn rere, for in such s case Congress could 
a ae a new statute that would not have been liable to constitutional 
objections. . 

ut the serious of the t decision is that by a new interpreta- 
tion of the Constitu it so the hands = the legislative branch of the 


Government that without an amendment of that instrument. or unless 


court, at some future time, should return to the old th of the Constitu- 

i s can not subject to taxation, however great or press- 

ing the necessities of the Government, either the inyested personal property of 

the country, bonds, stocks, — investments of all kinds, or the income aris- 

ing from the renting of real estate, or from the yield of personal property, 

noes by the grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment among the 
es. 


Thus undue and disproportioned burdens are placed upon the many, 
while the few, safely intrenched behind the rule of ee among the 
States on the of numbers, are permitted to e ie ae 
mee = d jr * gs support of the Government ordained for the protection of the 
r 

can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that ini and 
cripples the just powers of th ne Serene in the essen matter 
of taxation, and at the same time d tes against the greater part of 


ba my of our country. 
o practes! effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda- 
mental es of our social organization, and to invest them with power 
and influence that may be perilous to that portion of the American People 
upon whom rests the larger part of the burdensof the Government, and who 
ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
than the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

I dissent from the opinion judgment of the court. 

The dissenting opinions of Justices Brown, White, and Jackson 
are ——7 asemphatic. No fair-minded personcan read theargu- 
ment of the court against the income tax and then read the clear, 
strong, and able dissenting opinions without being clear that an 
income tax is not only constitutional, but that it is also “more 
= omens equitable,” to use the words of Justice Harlan, than any 
other 

Mr. President, I shall offer an income-tax See pa to the pend- 
ing bill before it is finally voted upon. I shall not attempt to 
dodge the monstrous decision of the majority court and frame a 
measure that exempts the great mancnelies and the rich while it 
taxes only those professions, individuals, which the court said 
could be taxed. I think that the court should be given a chance 
to change that decision, and they should be given a chance to re- 
verse it in time of war. They should be given a chance to say 
whether, as Justice Harlan points out in his dissenting opinion, 
the nation shall tie its hands and deprive itself of one of the most 
effective, just, and necessary measures for its preservation in 
time of war, and to say whether the court will strike down that 
power now when war is on us and declare that this Government 
can not taxes upon accumulated wealth or not. 

Mr. dent, why should not all taxes be on incomes? Cer- 
tainly it is more just to tax property that yields an_income than 
it is to tax y that does not yieldan income. Then why not 
tax the incomes from all property and tax it in no other way? It 
a be y not fair to tax property without regard to the income 

rom 

I think I could, if I were to take the time, quote from as high 
and unquestioned authorities as have ever written on the question 
of taxation, who have laid down the doctrine that the fair way to 
tax property was according to the income that it yielded; yet the 
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Supreme Court has said that we can not do that without the ab- 
solutely absurd method of apportionment among the States; and 
nobody would vote for any such measure. Let us force the court 
to decide this whole question again, and then let us amend the 
Constitution if necessary. 

Mr. President, I have before me several tables on the distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country, which are so astonishing that I 
brought with me the book containing them, and a statement by 
their author, which I wish to put into the Recorp. Thomas G. 
Shearman, who is considered one of the most reliable statisticians 
in this country, a very able lawyer, has prepared a statement 
showing the distribution of wealth in this country. That table 
was called forth by a speech made last year on the 9th of June by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MiLts]. He madeastatement show- 
ing that $24,000,000,000 of property in this country was owned by 
9,600 persons. In another statement he says that less than 25,000 

rsons out of 70,000,000 own over thirty-one billions of property. 

at statement was so astonishing that it was taken up by the 
— and questioned. The New York World sent a reporter to 
homas G. Shearman, and asked him to prepare a statement 
showing the distribution of wealth. On June 20, 1897, Mr. Shear- 
man’s carefully prepared statement was published in the New 
York World. 

Mr. Shearman gives the names of 70 of the richest men in 
America, beginning with those worth over $200,000,000 and going 
down to those worth one million and over. He states that there 
are several persons worth over one hundred millions, whom he 
did not name, and that there were probably 100 worth over a mil- 
llon who were not named; but he gives the names ot 70 persons, 
each worth from $1,000,000 to $200,000,000. Héthen states in this 
article his method of calculation to show this distribution of 
wealth. He prepares one table based on the British income re- 
turns, which shows that there are 10 families in this country of 
the average wealth of $100,000,000 each and a total wealth of one 
thousand million dollars; that there are 100 families worth $25,- 
000,000 each, with a total wealth of two thousand five hundred 
millions, and so on down until he reaches the lowest class. I will 
put the whole table in my remarks. 

In that class, the lowest, he puts 11,565,000 families, and there 
are only about 13,000,000 families in the United States. He esti- 
mates that these 11,565,000 families own only one-sixth of the 
wealth of the nation—less than a thousand to each family. He 

repares, then, another table on the tax returns of this country. 

his table brings practically the same result. I will ask to have 
that put into my remarks. 

What conclusion does he draw? He makes a number of calcu- 
lations and explains how he arrives at the result, as will be seen 
below. He concludes by showing that less than 40,000 people— 
that is not families, now; that is persons, as many as live in a 
small town—own over half of the wealth of the nation, while the 
69,960,000 people left own the other half. 

Mr. President, I will ask that the reporters copy all this state- 
ment down to where it is signed by Thomas G. Shearman and 
insert it in my remarks. The New York World goes on then and 
makes a number of interesting comments and illustrations to 
show the inequality of the distribution of wealth, how it was 
brought about, and how taxation is unequal which does not tax 
incomes. It is all very interesting, but I will not ask that to be 

ut in the RecorpD, but only the signed statement of Thomas G. 

earman giving the figures and his methods of calculation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
statements referred to by the Senator from North Carolina will be 
insertedinthe Recorp. The Chair hears none, and it is soordered. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 

SENATOR MILLS'’S STATEMENT. 

Less than 25,000 out of our 70,000,000 people own $31,500,000,000—more than 

one-half of our weaith. 


A pretty wise Frenchman onte said: ‘“Monarchies are destroyed by poy- 
erty and republics by wealth.” 


THOMAS G. SHEARMAN’S STATEMENT. 


The World requests me to state the basis of the estimate of distribution 
of American wealth, published in 1889, and referred to by Senator MILLs, of 


Texas, a few daysago in thecourse of the Senate debate on the pending tariff 
bill. The figures quoted by Mr. Mrius were taken from the first estimates 
which I made, in September, 1889, and which were modified, on careful in- 


quiry, in the Forum of November, 1889. 

In the latter article I assume that the great law of averages might be re- 
lied upon in America as much as in Great Britain, and that we needed only 
to find a starting point in order to proceed safely to calculate, in accordance 
with universal experience, the average increase in the number of persons 
owning wealth, in proportion to the decrease of the amount owned by each. 

It was then shown by reference to official tax returns, first in Great Brit- 
ain and next in the city of Boston, that there was a regular progression in 
the number of persons owning wealth, rapidly increasing as their individual 
wealth besnene bese and less. It was shown in this way that the concentra- 
tion of wealth in Boston was much greater than the concentration of wealth 
in Great Britain. -The estimate of total national wealth given by the census 

was then referred to and from that aninference was drawn as to what 
on similar weneneees would be the census estimate of the total wealth of the 
United States in 188°. 

Tt was next shown that if we could only ascertain with even tolerable ac- 
curacy the wealth of the 100 richest persons in the United States, it would be 
easy to estimate, in accordance with the law of progression, which had been 
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demonstrated in Boston, in Great Britain, in Germany, and in every city or 
country in which fall tax returns were published, what would be the aver- 
age wealth of the next 1,000, the next 5,000, the next 10,000, and so on. 


HIS FIGURES NEVER QUESTIONED. 


It was further shown that we have certain evidence that a vast majority 
of American families do not possess as much wealth as $1,000 each. Taking 
all these considerations sapether, the possibility of making a safe and con- 
servative estimate of the extent to which wealth was concentrated in the 
United States was, I think, fully demonstrated. 

Atall events, the principles upon which these calculations were made have 
never been impeached even by those who object most strongly to the infer- 
énces drawn. 

In order to obtain the necessary starting point by an estimate of the total 
wealth of the 100 richest Americans, very careful private inquiry was made 
hs to the number of families reputed to possess each more than the value of 
$20,000,000, Seventy such persons were then reported, and the names and 
figures are here reproduced, with only three omissions where mistakes were 
Made. It will be seen that Mr. Andrew Carnegie and several other well- 
known multimillionaires were not ineluded, so that the mistakes made in 
omitting names which should have been on the list were greater than the 
mistakes made by including names which should not have been on. 

THE SEVENTY RICHEST AMERICANS. 

The total estimate both as to number of persons and amount of wealth 
has been amply verified by Jater information. With three omissions, the 
list published in 1889 was as follows. The figures indicated the wealth be- 
lieved to be possessed on the average by each of the persons named: 

C. Vanderbilt, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Leland Stanford, 

J. D. Rockefeller 





aie Guibcnm pe waa subqed CoGund naiksin Raa E 100, 000, 600 
PG I bn ks cadcdnen Race gudacisccucucesecdubcabaseinnal 70, 000, 000 
John I. Blair, estate of Charles Crocker.........................-.. 60, 000, 000 
William Astor, W. W. Astor, Russell Sage, BE. A. Stevens, estates 

ee Uwe eb ee eee 50, 000, 000 
P. D. Armour, F. L. Ames, William Rockefeller, H. M. Flagier, 

Powers & Weightman, estate of P. Goelet...........-........... 40, 000, 000 
C. P. Huntington, D.O. Mills, estates of T. A. Scott, J. W.Garrett. 35,000,000 


Charles Pratt, Ross Winans, E. B. Coxe, Claus Spreckels, A. Bel- 
mont, R. J. Livingston, Frederick Weyerhauser, Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins, Mrs. Hetty Green, estates of 5. V. Harkness, R. W. on 

A. J. Drexel, J. 8. Morgan, J. P. Morgan, Marshall Field, David 
Dows, J. G. Fair, E. T. Gerry, estates of Governor Fairbanks, 

A. T. Stewart, A. Schermerhorn...........-..................... 9,000,000 
O. H. Payne, estatesof F.A. Drexel, L. V. Williamson, W.F.Weld. 22,500,000 
F. W. Vanderbilt, Theodore Havemeyer, Henry O. Havemeyer, 

W. G. Warden, W. P. Thompson, Mrs. Schenley, J. B. Haggin, 

H. A. Hutchins, estates of W. Sloane, B.S. Higgins, Charlemagne 

Tower, William Thaw, Dr. Hostetter, and William Sharon.... 20,000,000 

Mr. W. W. Astor afterwards inherited his father's wealth, and is unques- 
tionably worth far more than $200, 000,000. 

There were further reasons for believing that there were at least 10 per- 
sons worth $100,000,000 and 100 more worth on an average $25,000,000 each. 
This estimate, which has been amply confirmed by later information, was 
taken as the foundation of an estimate of the further distribution of wealth. 
On this basis two tables were prepared, the first assuming that the English 
tables afforded a proper test and the second assuming that the experienco 
of Boston was a safer guide. 

The first table was as follows: 


Distribution of American wealth on the basis of British income returns. 


—_—-— —— 








Families. | <a | Total. 

















$100, 000,000 | $1,000, 000, 000 

25, 000, 060 2,500, 000, 000 

6. 000,000 7,200, 000, 000 

2,200,000 | 4,400,000, 000 

1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000, 000 

1,008, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 

700,000} 2,800,000, 000 

400,000 | 5,200,000, 000 

e| cea 

200,000... ..... eaniaiiaiiiaaies 000 4000; 000, 000 
i ie 500 8, 500, 000, 000 
en is on aah gsinion eens 000 | 11,175,000, 000 
CS calthniinticsithatbdtcitinsbies 62, 575, 000, 000 
Public property, churches, etc $2, 500, 000, 000 


Coudensing this table so as to arrange it in three great classes, we arrive 
at this result: 
Distribution of American wealth. 


a + 








| 
Families. | 





neat Ave 
Class. Wealth. per family. 
Rich_......... aihdedinatecstesiinbiishimsigalaal | sms i423, 900,000,000 | $186, 587 
I ited hie imincnndaacnmetiinineudhdhaninniial | 1,200,000 | 7,500,000, 000 6, 250 
TIE css cciecphiniencipneceotpanndadeteisidt 11,585,000 | 11, 175,000, 000 968 
Total.......- ceccacccves sence} 19,000,310 | 62,575,000, 000 4,813 


On this basis 50,000 families would appear to own one-half of the national 
wealth. 
Tbe second table was as follows: 


Distribution of American wealth on the basis of tax returns. 


——— — 











Aver 








Families. wast Total wealth. 

iP htbiidiiwintiniteyathenwtinthstinnians anisminseeiinae $37, 500, 000 600 
DN tisnsliadisbbibicteiiasd iiiaeineamininiibidien 11, 500, 000 + mm 
180 .... ‘om E hidabicdt tesla 8, 000, 000 1, 440, 000, 000 
ki Sia allel at ls 6, 800, 000 968, 000, 000 
I bse ce hen citadanin anda abi 4, 600, 000 1, 656, 000, 000 
SIE siti inscikcnetdihtahihthchiaibihitbivin otaheniniitpipcitaintntain Tinea tend 2, 300, 000 4, 086, 000, 000 
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Families. Average | Tota) wealth. 

OOOO einitinitiiraeet shih oi a a ec alla $1,250,000 | $7,500, 000, 000 
ee ee 650,000 | ”4, 550, 000; 000 
es er 375,000 | 4, 125, 000! 000 
Mae. ae ee oe 230,000 | 3,220; 000; 000 
WD. je er a ee ee 165,000 | 2, 722,000; 009 
Ee sk ee ee 100,000} 5,000 600; 000 
Ta A ol i tli ARE ct elie Rat a idl ates eal 60, 000 4, 500, 000, 000 
WI one ss a ne cok eee 20,000 | 4,000, 000; 000 
[ae ... e a ee 8,500 | 3,500, 000,000 
Fh RI Ol icesexensotidnterquventncttiannbiittiipndiiess- ddmeteasiae ae ae nn Oren re 11, 215, 000, 000 
MCh. ie ee 62, 022, 000, 000 











"Public and church property omitted. 
Distribution in classes. 





i , Ave 
Class. | Families. Wealth. ber family. 
i la a ae 182, 090 less. ane, 000, 000 $238, 135 
a a 8a RR “Ae | 2,200; 000 |” 7,500; 000; 000 6.250 
WOME inno odcicttuacimadees aldibus aed 11, 620, 11, 235, 000, 000 968 
RE MRE Ge ea, A Sone 13,002,000 | 62,082, 000, 000 4,775 








On this basis 40,000 persons oWn over one-half of the wealth of the United 
Sates. while one-seventieth part of the people own over two-thirds of the 


w " 

It will be seen that in the table, which was preyenes upon the basis of 
purely American statistics, the concentration of wealth appears to be much 
greater than in the table prepared upon the basis of Brit statistics. By 
either table 75 per cent of the national wealth appears to be concentrated in 
the hands of a very small minority of the people, but dividing this wealth in 
proportion to the English ratio, it is distributed among 235,000 families, while 
dividing it according to the Bosion ratio it is by only 182,000 fami- 
Hes. It was estimated that the truth probably a teres the two; that 
45,000 persons own half of the national wealth, and 250,000 persons own from 
75 to 80 per cent of the whole. 


THE FIGURES VERIFIED. 


The World further inquires whether these estimates have been affected 
by later aves. Such investigations have been made by statisticians 
who greatly desired to reach different conclusions. The utmost reduction 
which any inte t eenees, Sas Ses; uble plausibly to is to the 
effect tha’ ssi half the national wealth is owned by 100, persons, in- 
stead of 45,000, and that ‘per eons instead of 2 per cent of the — own 75 
per cent of the wealth. New York Tribune, in the hope of disproving 
my inferences, published a list of 4,000 names of millionaires. y estimate 
was that there were from 7,000 to 8,000 millionaires, and the fact that 4,000 
names could be given a only to confirm that estimate. 

Some of the estates my list have since been a d. While some 
were valued at less than above stated, others proved to be worth vastly 
more. In the cases of reduction there had been a heavy deeline im market 
values since 1889, while no estimate of real estate values was given in any 
case. Takenasa whole, my original figures were mich too low. 

It is worth mention, as evidence of the care which was taken in the mat- 
ter, that my estimates of population and total wealth, which were printed a 





year before the last census was taken, were almost exactly what was re- 
ported in the census tables, which were not published until three after- 
wards. My estimate of the national wealth was $65,000,000,000. official 


estimates for the same year, made u actual investigation but not printed 
until three years later, was 365,037,000 .000. 


SUMMING IT UP. 

To sum up, I adhere to the opinion that in 1889 more than half of all Amer- 
ican wealth was owned + less than 45,000 persons, and that the number of 
these persons grows smaller ey z%%: ut Ican not dismiss the subject 
without renewing the test which I have always made, that t 


he schemes 
which find most favor for this growing concentration of wealth are 


checking 
entirely delusive and would, if carried out, actually | egasenete it. 
There is one tremendous cause constantly at w: to cure which practi- 
cally nothing is done. The whole American system of taxation, national and 
conk, tones the ne ten times as heavily as the rich, and every in 
taxation which finds favor among the poor, especially among small farm- 
ers, tends to make their burdens greater and those of the rich smaller. 


Tariff taxes, whether for revenue or protection, excise taxes, and taxes on 
og eae Pi rty are all the most effectual devices for robbing the poor for 
e bene 


the rich that human ingenuity could devise. 
THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have taken the trouble to dis- 
cuss this matter and to put all of these facts into the Recorp, so 
that any fair-minded man who will listen tothese remarks, or who 
will read the RecorD, will see that there is no way under high 
heaven by which the people who own the wealth of the country 
may pay fairly according to their ability except by an income tax. 
Revenue measures can be framed so as to distribute the burdens 
of taxation more fairly and evenly by excise taxes than by tariffs, 
and even one tariff tax ah much more equitable than another, 
but after that is done in the fairest manner possible, still such a 
tax is to a large extent a poll tax. 

The States tax men on the poll and then according to their 
property. In our National Government we practically raise all 
revenue by a poll tax, because we tax men according te their ne- 
cessities, their consumption, and not according to their wealth, 
their incomes, their ability to pay. The laboring man with a 
family of twelve children consumes more and has more necessi- 
ties, and therefore is forced to pay more under a bill like, this 
than one individual worth a million dollars. The individual'who 
owns a most palatial residence, his steam yacht, his private car, 
and every luxury that money can buy, and still with a surplus 
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left, wants the Government to issue bonds to give him a chance 
to invest, but he does not want to pay a cent to carry on the war 
or to support the Government in time of peace; but, on the other 
hand, he wants the people taxed to pay him interest. 

Mr. President, men of that character have more property pro- 
tected by the Government than men of limited means. ‘This 
Government stands ready with every musket and with the life of 
every individual to protect the property of every millionaire in 
the nation. We are policing their property and they certainly 
should be willing to pay at least a little for the protection of their 
vast nee The poor man has but little for the Government 
to protect. Ifa man worth $1,000 pays 1 per cent of his property 
in taxes, then why should not the man worth $100,000,000 pay 1 per 
cent of his property in taxes? One bas $1,000 to be protected and 
the other has $100,000,000 to be protected; and this Government 
can call upon every individual to shoulder his musket and go to 
protect that property. 

No one asks that men of wealth shall be discriminated against. 
My complaint is that those who have enjoyed the bounty of the 
Government and grown rich from the toil of others should try to 
shirk paying a mite of fheir wealth to defend the flag. But if 
they are unpatriotic, why should Congress be equally as unpa- 
triotic? Heaven knows we have given them very much in dis- 
criminating legislation; now let us tax them at least as nruch as 
we tax the poor who have had no Government favors. 

Mr. President, the income tax will not wipe out the funda- 
mentally evil conditions which are making this distribution of 
wealth so uneven. You will have to go deeper than an income 
tax to do that. You will have to remedy the causes which have 
piled up this wealth here until one man now owns as much as 
200,000 men of average wealth. 

The Lord did not make us all equal. We say weareall created 
free und equal; but.that is in another sense. We have different 
abilities and different powers. Some men will create more wealth 
than others. We all know that. Nobody wants to take from the 
man who is prosperous and who is industrious and give to the 
man who is idle and trifling. If there is any man who wants to 
do that, I have no sympathy with him, and consider him an enemy 
of society; if there is any class of men who hold those views, I 
have no sympathy with them. But what I do contend for is that 
we should not give to a few men certain privileges by law which 
enable them to accumulate wealth, to take the wealth of the many 
for themselves. 

If anybody is to be helped by legislation, it ought to be those 
whom Providence has not smiled on as kindly as on others. But 
I do not ask that. There will always be inequalities in this world. 
The God who made us intended that there should be. He made 
us that way. But, sir, there is no man who has ever been created 
who has been given the power and the ability and energy to cre- 
ate and earn $200,000,000 in a short lifetime. If Adam were still 
living, and had earned a dollar every day from creation down till 
now and had never spent or used a cent of his money, he would 
not to-day have that much money. If aman had drawn a Sena- 
tor’s salary every day since the birth of Christ down to this hour 
and had saved every cent, he would not have one-twentieth that 
much money. 

Mr. President, when wealth accumulates as it accumulates in 
this country it is not earned by those who possess it, and it is not 
accnmulated or made by legitimate means. I do not charge the 
millionaire with being responsible for it all. I charge those who 
are sent to this body to represent everybody, the millionaire as 
well as the poor man, with being responsible. If this body and 
the other had done their duty this condition of affairs would not 
exist; if they would do their duty now this machinery, manufac- 
tured industrial machinery in the interests of a few, would be 
overhauled; competition would be revived and restored and pre- 
served. I donot belong to that class who want to take the life 
and the energy out of humanity by destroying competition. There 
are some who want to destroy competition as a remedy for present 
ills. That is the wrong remedy. Indeed monopoly has already 
done it. I want to destroy monopoly and restore competition. 

I believe that the true course to make great men and a great 
nation, to give the greatest prosperity to the greatest number of 
people, is for a government to see that competition is left unre- 
strained and unrestricted. I believe one of the greatest functions 
and duties of government is to preserve to every individual and 
to every business enterprise the opportunity to compete freely and 
to be protected against discrimination bylaw. I believe the duty 
of government is to use its police power, to use its right arm, to 
say ** top,” “ hold,” to any man or set of men who shall attempt 
to descroy competition. But we have done the ee 

The minute that you put into the hands of a few men a great 
franchise and a monopoly, and there is nobody to compete with 
them, that minute you destroy competition; and you not only de- 
stroy competition in that business, but you destroy it in every 
other business which is affected by that franchise. The minute 
that you grant an exclusive franchise for any great function, that 
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minute those persons who have it become an absolute monopoly, 
not only to tax the public any amount they see fit, but further, 
that minute you put it into their power to build up monopolies 
all around them; that minute you put it in their power to break 
down one manufacturing enterprise and build up another; that 
minute you putit in their power to discriminate against one town 
and build up another. 

Mr. President, it isthat kind of evil legislation which has caused 
this great disproportionate distribution of wealth. Since it has 
been done, Heaven knows that the men who have lived off the 
bounty of law and special privileges for a quarter of a century 
should not object to paying a pittance of this enormous wealth to 
support the Government in time of peace as well as in war. 

ut, Mr. President, an income tax would be right if our indus- 
trial system were properly geared to preserve competition and 
guarantee an equal opportunity to all. It is the justest form of 
taxation which has ever been imposed. It simply taxes the man 
who is able to pay, and it does not oppress the man who is not 
able to pay, and therefore it oppresses nobody. It takes the same 
per cent from each, according to his ability to pay. 

I have tried ever since I have been a member of this body to 
get an amendment to our Constitution to wipe out the income- 
tax decision. In less than a month after I entered this body I 
sent an amendment of that kind to the Judiciary Committee. 
That amendment has been sleeping there—dead—and I have in- 
troduced it and reintroduced it every session since. I send it to 
the desk and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Jcint resolution (S. R. 104) to amend the Constitution of the United States, 


giving Congress the power to lay and collect income taxes. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 


That the following article be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of said Jegislatures, shall be valid as a part of 
the Constitution, namely: 

“ARTICLE XVL 


“Tho Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on all incomes re- 

rdless of the source from which the income is derived or acquired; but all 
income taxes shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

Mr. BUTLER. This amendment is now pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Why that committee has not re- 
ported that amendment and allowed it to get before the Senate I 
do not know. It simply shows the power of the committee to 
keep a thing sleeping forever. A majority of the committee may 
be opposed tothe income tax. At any rate, I have not been able 
to get that joint resolution outin theopen. I have not been able 
to get the committee even to make an unfavorable report on it, so 
that we could discuss it. 

I shall offer such an amendment to this bill, and I hope there 
will be no one who will try to excuse himself by saying, ‘‘ While I 
favor an income tax, I do not want to burden this biil with con- 
troverted questions, but I will vote for a proper measure when it 
comes up.” I have heard that two or three times. Tosuch I 
want to say that if they are for an income tax let them vote now 
for an amendment to this bill, force the court to decide the ques- 
tion again, and in the meantime let them join me in seeing that 
that amendment to the Constitution comes from the committee. 
At any rate, I believe we ought to place an income tax on this bill, 
and let the court decide the question again. 

Certainly an income-tax amendment is more germane to this bill 
than a bond provision, which ought never to have been brought 
in here on a revenue bill. We ought to have discussed that sepa- 
rately, and have allowed it to stand onits own merits. I can not 
help believing that it has been tacked on here as a rider because 
it was thought it was the only possible way to put it through. 

Lintended to discuss the corporation tax, but I have already 
consumed more time than intended. There is one phase of the 
matter I can not pass over. The so-called corporation taxis a 
mere bagatelle, a farce; but the great corporations have been very 
solicitous about it. I have been specially struck not only with 
their anxiety not to pay any tax, but especially with their desire to 
have whatever tax they may pay put in the form of a stamp tax. 
What is their purpose in this? A tax of acertain per cent on their 
gross receipts, however smal], would be very objectionable to 
them, for it would let the people know how much money they are 
collecting. Soa stamp tax, even if a higher tax, is preferable 

There is another reason why they prefer the stamp tax. It isan 
odious form of atax. They can raise a how! againstit as an odious 
war taxas soon as the war isover,and get it repealed. They feared 
that if their gross receipts were once taxed, that they would never 
be able to get the tax repealed, and that ever hereafter they would 
be forced to pay something to support the Government and at the 
same time be forced to let the public know how much they were 
collecting. This information might have caused the public to de- 
mand of Congress to reduce the rates which these monopolies are 
charging the public. 
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Mr. President, there are a number of features in this bill, more 
or less important, which I intended to discuss, but I shall not do 
so now. ‘There is only one other feature of it to which I shall re- 
fer, and that is the provision for the issue of legal-tender Treasury 
notes, commonly called greenbacks, to the amount of $150,000,000. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. CHANDLER] in his speech 
yesterday stated that greenbacks should never be issued except in 
times of great emergency. I do not know what he meant by that, 
whether he meant to say that he would ever vote for an issue of 
greenbacks or not; but in reply to him I want to - that the 
emergency when a bonded debt should be created ought to bea 
greater emergency than when greenbacks are issued, even from a 
modern Republican standpoint. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the money question is forced into 
this discussion, but those who have been trying to excuse them- 
selyes for voting for an issue of greenbacks and have been claim- 
ing that it was more patriotic to issue interest-bearing bonds 
have used a great many adjectives in attempting to ridicule green- 
backs and attempting to attack the judgment and financial sound- 
ness of the views of those who favor greenbacks. I might say 
that there has been possibly more temper shown by those sup- 
porting bonds when they were opposing greenbacks than on any 
other question. I hope that all such have read the very able 
speech of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. He reminded 
the Repubtteaes of a very important period, and I may say the 
most glorious period, in the history of their party. He read from 
the great lezal-tender debates. 

I intended myself to quote from those debates, but will not now 
take the time. But the Senator from Cotoradodidso. He quoted 
from some of the most distinguished and honored names in the 
Republican party, giving arguments which no Republican would 
to-day attempt to answer, showing not only the constitutionality 
of the greenbacks, but the patriotism which called for their issue 
in a time of war or whenever there is a demand for more money, 
not supplied by the coinage of gold and silver. 

No one can read that page of Republican history without being 
impressed with the patriotism of the Republican party at that 
period. In fact, if the Republican party stood to-day on the 
money question where it stood then, I think when Grover Cleve- 
land was nominated I should have joined the Republican party 
outright. There would have been little need for the formation of 
the People’s Party. It was a position in harmony with the views 
of Jefferson and Jackson—the position that we have a right to 
believe they would have taken under similar circumstances; was 
the position that Lincoln and the Republican party took in the 
hour of emergency in the late war. 

In the debate referred to Republican speakers and statesmen 
showed that by issuing greenbacks to a certain amount they saved 
the people a burden of debt; that they kept the people out of the 
heals of the money lenders, and at the same time they put invig- 
oration, the elixir of life, into every business enterprise of the 
nation. They showed the necessity for more money in time of 
war. They showed that the greenback was a necessary function 
of a sovereign government and that it ought to be resorted to at 
such time. No one, as the debate shows, successfully answered 
that argument. . 

But how changed is the Republican party now. In this debate 
I have heard Republicans al Democrats attempt to outvie each 
other in claiming to be the hard-money party, each one denying 
that he was in favor of fiat money, and each one boasting that he 
belonged to a hard-money party. It seems tomethat some of our 
older statesmen here ought to go back and read what they and 
their compeers laid down with such force and clearness a quarter 
of a century ago and give us some reason for their change. Imust 
say that their argument then to me is clear and convincing, while 
to-day their argumentis not, I have heard in the last few weeks 
Senators boast that they believed in a financial system that de- 
pended on accident. I have heard them boast that they were in 
favor of a system of money that should be large or small as the 
metal accidentally happened to be found in the mountains. To 
say that we are limited absolutely to a gold standard or a bi- 
metallic standard, whichever you a. dependent entirely on 
gold, or on silver, or both, for legal-tender money, is to say that 
we are limited to accident, a chance, for the amount of money 
necessary to transact the business of the greatest and richest na- 
tion in the world, 

How can a sane man talk such absurdity? It would not be 
more foolish for a man to take an oath that he and his family 
would live upon mutton chops, and that if they were scarce they 
would go on half rations, if they were plenty they would live 
sumptuously, and if they had none they would starve although 
beefsteak and pork were around them in abundance. It would 
be just as sensible as it would be for us to declare that the yard- 
stick with which we measure length should be the length of a 
root of a certain tree, and if that root should grow one 2 
feet, then our yardstick that year should be 2 feet, and if it 











—_ grow 4 feet another, then our yardstick that year should 
eet. ‘ 

We are so particular about our yardstick that we not only have 
an exact measure of length, but with respect to our standard 
yardstick we are careful that the temperature is always the same, 
so that there will be no slight variation in the length of the yard- 
stick. The money of the country is a yardstick a thousand times 
more important to the poe than the 8-foot yardstick with 
which to measure cloth, and it is a thousand times more impor. 
tant that it should not fluctuate in length, that it should not 
fluctuate in quantity relative to the population and business of 
the country, than it is that your yardstick should be within a 
foot of being right; and yet we leave the oa to chance, to 
accident. e say that if there is a hundred millions of gold dug 
out of the mountains this year we will increase our money one 
hundred millions. If there is only five millions of gold dug out 
of the mountains this year we will increase our money only five 
millions. If no gold is dug from the mines, then we will do with- 
out money. It does not make any difference how much popula- 
tion increases or business increases, we depend entirely upon how 
much metal happens to be dug out of the mountains, 

Mr. President, when we stop to think about it and use common 
sense, ordinary common sense like we do when thinking about 
ee else, it seems amazingly absurd to usall. I am willing 
to have the gold standard if we can have enough gold; if we can 
show by law that the amount of gold dug from the mountains each 
— shall increase in proportion to the increase in population and 

usiness, then I would not seriously complain at the gold standard. 
Then no sane man would object seriously to the gold standard. 
I would object ay this far, that I should think it was very 
foolish to use material soexpensive as gold. Ishould think about 
it like I would to see a man waste a hundred dollars in buying 
some fancy article when he could have bought a better one for 
$10. : 
But that is amatter of small consequence—the value of the ma- 
terial in the dollar, whether it costs $1 or $2 or 1 cent—compared 
with the number of dollars. What we want is an honest yard- 
stick to measure values, and the only a se can have a yard- 
stick, a money yardstick, that is honest and fair is to have one that 
is exact in length—that is, the quantity of dollars—compared with 
the population and business each year. 

At this point Mr. BuTLER yielded to a point of no quorum} 

r. BUTLER. I had nearly finished the remarks I intend to 
make. Iwas just saying, when the honorable Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Cannon] raised the point of no quorum, that I had no serious 
objection to the gold standard, provided it could be shown that 
the supply of gold was now and would probably continue to be 
sufficient to increase the circulating medium—the number of legal- 
tender dollars—each year with the increase of population and busi- 
ness, so that there would be practically the same relation each year 
between the man and the dollar; so that the relation between debtor 
and creditor would be practically the same; so that the man who 
was in debt could pay next year with practically the same amount 
of labor as this year; so that the man who loaned money this year 
could next year, when he collects his money, collect it, receiving 
the same amount of labor or product; that that was the desire of 
every man, it seems to me, who cares anything for the welfare of 
his country, and that we should have such a system of finance as 
would insure the increase of the number of legal-tender dollars 
each year in proportion to the increase of population and business, 
or the needs of business, I may say. 

That is so simple and clear that I can not be misunderstood 
when I state it, and I think we are all bound to agree that that is 
the correct principle. 

Thad also just called attention to the fact that unless there were 
enough gold to make such an increase each year and thus main- 
tain the equilibrium of prices and the parity between the man 
and the dollar, the debtor and the creditor, therein came the great- 
est objection to the gold standard; that if there were not enough 
gold and silver both to make cuch an increase each year, therein 
came the greatest objection to bimetallism, an objection equal, so 
far as that is true, to that to the gold standard. 

I had also stated that I thought it was extravagant, that it was 
a species of wastefulness, to use a material as expensive as gold— 
it would not be very expensive if you did not use it for money, 
however—out of which to make dollars; but I had stated that I 
would be willing to use material twice as expensive as gold if that 
were the only way by which you could have the number of dollars 
each year increase with the increase of population and business. 
That is a correct principle, and our people can never prosper under 
~~ other system of finanice. 

ut there is not a man in this Chamber who is in favor of the 
gold standard who is in favor of that principle. He is in favor of 
the gold standard because it violates that principle. He is in 
favor of the fold standard because there is not enough to in- 
crease with the increase of population and business. He would 
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to the gold standard the same as he is opposed to 
pes ks or silver if there were enough gold to increase each 
year with the increase of —— and business. 

Mr. President, that is the issue, It is not gold and silver or 
saper. The issue in this country is between the men who are in 
avor of a sufficient number of legal-tender dollars to maintain 
equity between debtor and creditor, a parity between man and 
property, @ sufficient number to increase with the increase of 
population and business, and the men who are in favor of con- 
traction, the men who are in favor of making the dollar dearer; 
and they would just as readily favor the silver standard if that 
was the way to make the dollar dearer. They would favor green- 
backs and the greenback standard if that were the best way to 
make the dollar scarce and dear. 

Mr. President, I have been amused and astonished at the same 
time to see Senators stand on this floor and quibble and split hairs 
with each other about such a vitally important question. I have 
been astonished to hear Senators for whose judgment I had had 
the highest respect admit in this debate that they were willi 
for the volume of money to contract if there was not enough gol 
and silver. They did not say it in those terms, but that was the 
substance of what they said. If Congress has enough sense and 
enough honesty to be trusted to tax the ple, then the same 

ower that taxes the people can be trusted to say how many. dol- 
foes the people need and shall use. If we can not trust Congress 
to issue money, if we can not trust Congress to enact laws that 
shall say how much money we need, then we can not trust Con- 
gress to tax us—to say how much taxes we shall pay. 

But Congress does tax the people, and the power that taxes the 
people should have regard for the ability of the people to pay 
taxation, and that depends largely upon the amount of money in 
circulation. 

Mr. President, if the number of legal-tender dollars is only in- 
creased with the increase of population and business, they may 
every one be paper, they may every one be fiat; yet I challenge 
any man who has any reputation he does not want to lose to say 
that a single one of them would ever depreciate, provided the 
issue simply kept pace with the increase of population and busi- 
ness. Paper dollars would no more depreciate than gold dollars 
when issued in that quantity. 

In fact, you may issue all your money in paper in that quantity 
and each dollar of it will be more valuable than all the intrinsic 
value of 25.8 grains of gold, or twice that amountif gold is de- 
monetized—that is, if the law is taken from behind it. There is 
so much prejudice with which we have to deal in this world to the 
effect that there is something peculiarly sacred about gold and 
silver that I would be willing to use both of them and submit to 
all the expense it takes to get them, if there were only enough of 
them in quantity, or gold alone; but no man in this debate, or since 
I have been in the Senate, has c that there is enough gold 
in this country to supply the needs of the people caused by increase 
in population and business. No one has claimed it could be got 
by ning bonds and buyingit. The struggle between the nations 
of the earth is too fierce. 

The promoters of this bill do not claim that more money will 
not be needed, but they want the banks to issue it, and that is one 
of the reasons for issuing the bonds, Youd can not trust Congress 
to issue money, but you can trust a syndicate of banks to issue it. 
You can trust a syndicate of banks who have no law to guide 
them except their own profits and their own . Amo us 

roposition! Ido not use the word “greed” in an offensive sense, 

mt I use it like I would use it in connection with what prompts 
any man to look at public business from a private stamdpoint— 
his own profit. It is not safe to have any man c with a 
public function, which concerns everybody, and his actions con- 
trolled entirely by his own profits and his own desires. Those 
who favor the gold stan and an issue of bonds know that 
more circulating medium is needed than gold, but a wee 
bank paper. ey are the men who talk about upholding the 
flag and the national honor. and yet they are trying to discredit 
their own Government and put k paper above Government 
money. 

Mr. President, there is a single statement in the speech made 
by the Senator from Colorado {[Mr. TELLER]—I have not looked 
it up, but I accept it as true—to which I attention again for 
it to be questioned, if ore can question it. The Senator from 
Colorado in discussing this question called attention to the fact 
that if we issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks now there will then be 
less paper money in circulation per capita than there was when we 

the law stopping the retirement of the backs. Yetwe 

ave had Senators crying ‘‘ Inflation!” “ tion!” When the 

Republican party i realized that it was retiring the money of 

the country and making it too scarce, it took a stand, and in a 

most notable debate in Senate declared that the retirement of 
the backs must stop. 

t was a most ee ee and since the speech 

of the Senator from Colorado I have turned to it and read some of 
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the Republican speeches. Yet, to-day, Mr. President, we have 
that same party standing here and telling us that we would inflate 
the currency of the country if we issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks. 

I repeat, that to-day we have less paper money per capita than 
we had in 1878 when we stopped the retirement of the greenbacks, 
and that if we issue $150,000,000 more on top of it in this bill there 
will still be less paper money per capita in circulation than there 
was in 1878 when we stopped the retirement of the greenbacks. 
Then why not issue this money? There is a scarcity of money. 
Instead of bonding the people of this nation, instead of putting a 
mortgage on the nation, to be paid by future generations, which 
will contract the currency, why not issue these greenbacks and 
supply this scarcity of money which exists? The Republican 
party said there was a scarcity in 1878 and they stopped the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks. 

Mr. President, there is another remarkable statement made by 
the Senator from Colorado, and I call attention to it so that if it 
is not correct some one may question it. It has not been ques- 
tioned. We allhave some conception of how much money we are 
paying out since the war in pensions. Each year when the enor- 
mous pension bill, running up to about $150,000,000, comes up, 
every newspaper in the country comments upon the enormous 
size of our pension roll, from $140,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

Mr. President, I am from the South, where none of that money 
goes, but I have never objected to paying a single dollar of it that 
went honestly to a person who deserved it; and I suppose every 
man from the North is as much opposed as I am to the imposters 
who have got on the roll and are receiving pensions. 

Sir, the remarkable statement is that we have paid more out in 
interest to bondholders since the war than we have paid in pen- 
sions to the widows and orphans of the soldiers who fought in 
the war. 

Since April, 1865, down to April, 1828, we have paid in pensions 
the enormous sum of $2,256,346,625; but we have paid to the bond- 
holders, in interest alone, during the same time, the still more 
enormous sum of $2,568,351,151. That is over $312,000,000 more 
to the bondholders than to the widows and orphans of soldiers, 
So, Mr. President, as big a tax as it has been upon the na- 
tion to pay the pension roll, we have been taxed to pay a 
bigger pension roll to the bondholders. And here we have 
started it 7 again. Right on the threshold of this war another 
pension roll is stuck at us. Weare asked to issue bonds tocreate 
a lot of pension bondholders. We have got to pay pensions when 
this war is over toa new classof people. The first life lost in the 
present war was from my State, and there will go a pension; and 
so on to every other State. Nobody will object to paying those 
—— but why in heaven's name create a pension rol! of bond- 

olders at the same time, when it is not necessary, when we have 
ample resources and can raise the money by taxation? 

r. President, when the mother and the father give up their sons 
and send them to this war, they put their lives upon the altar of 
their country. To-day there are marching toward Cuban soii 
thousands and tens of thousands of as brave men as God’s sun 
ever shone on. When the war is over, the bodies of thousands of 
them I fear will lie in Cuban sand. When the brave boys return 
from that war there will be a vacant place at many a fireside and 
many a family circle. There is nothing the Government can do 
to replace that vacancy. Yet the man who pays no tax to sup- 

rt the war, but lends the Government money, demands every 
Rollar to be returned to him with interest. The bone and sinew 
and blood of the nation are given as a free sacrifice. But many 
do not return? 

Every dollar that is borrowed, though, must be paid back; there 
is no loss of that on account of war; there is no scaling down of 
the amount of money furnished by the money lender. One-half 
of our soldiers may die in the face of the enemy, but every dollar 
that the money lender lends must be paid back with interest. If 
the patriotic money lender wants to use his good offices to get us 
to furnish him investments instead of raising the money by tax- 
ation, it would seem more like equity if he would scale the amount 
in proportion to the loss of life of the masses of the people who 
‘ane up our regiments and companies. 

Mr. President, has wealth accumulated in the hands of a few 
become more sacred than human life? The very men who are to- 
day in Cuba and on their way may be called on at any hour to 
oe the property of the millionaire. They are now fighting 

or the flag of their country, and yet to-day they have given up 

their business, have given up their occupations. and are serving 
with death in front of them at $13 a month. The wealth of the 
country is objecting to paying even a fair share of the expenses of 
garrying on the war. Pe wealth of the country objects to even 
contributing a mite to pay the $13 a month for the salaries of the 
soldiers. 


Yes; the Government can take the son from the widow's side 
and send him to war, but when the Government attempts to take 
from a part of the wealth of the country to carry it on a howl is 
raised from the millionaire clubs—a how! is raised against any 
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Senator who dares to lift his voice in the interests of justice. 
They say you are an anarchist, you are a copperhead, you are 
attacking the wealth of the country. Let it be understood that 
when the pending bill is enacted into law it enacts that wealth is 
more precious than human life and that the Government can 
take the boys of the country and send them in front of death to 
fight for the flag, but you dare not touch a dollar of the sacred 
wealth of the country that is accumulated in the hands of 40,000 
of its citizens. 

Mr. President, I had marked and intended to read several pas- 
sages from Thomas Jefferson’s writings and letters giving his 
opinion how war should be carried on and the danger of banks 
increasing their control of the nation’s finances in time of war. 
Iwill notread them. Iwill insert them at the end of my remarks. 
I regret deeply that Thomas Jefferson is out of date in this body. 
If the majority will vote for this bill, then they have no regard 
for his wisdom any more than they have for that of Abraham 
Lincoln. It is rank heresy to quote either one of them. 

In fact, if they were living to-day, I suppose they would be the 
chief objects of ridicule by the monopoly press; they would be the 
persons who would be denounced and ridiculed by the 40,000 who 
own this wealth. Mr. President, I believe I have permission to 
= some extracts from the writings of Thomas Jeiferson in the 

ECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be the order of the 
Senate, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask to put into my remarks, 
as an appendix, an article prepared by Dr. John Clark Ridpath, 
published in the Arena, called ‘*The bond and the dollar.” Itis 
an historical review of the financial legislation of thisGovernment 
during the last war and since, showing how the debt was created 
largely after the war was over by retiring money and issuing 
bonds by the refunding process. I could not have dono better 
than to have read this article to the Senate this morning instead 
of speaking myself. I intended to read a number of extracts. I 
will ask to put in the whole article as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, such 
will be the order of the Senate. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(From Thomas Jefferson’s Letters.] 
EVIL OF THE SYSTEM OF BANKS. 
MONTICELLO, October 16, 1818. 





To Mr. GALLATIN: 


We are undone, my dear sir, if this banking mania benotsuppressed. The 
war,” had it proceeded, would have upset our Government, and a new one. 
whenever tried, will doit. And soit must be while our money, the nerve o 
war, is much or little, real or imaginary, as our bitterest enemies choose to 
make it. Put down the banks,andifthiscountry Se 
the longest war against her most powerful enemy, without ever knowing the 
want ofa dollar, without dependence on the traitorous classes of her citi- 
zens, without bearing hard on the resources of the people, or loading the 
public with an indefinite burden of debt, I know no of my countrymen. 

Not by any novel project, not by any charlatanerie, but by ordinary and 
well-experienced means; by the total eS of all private paper at all 
times, by reasonable taxes in waraided by the necessary emissions of public 
paper of circulating size, this bottomed on special taxes, redeemable annu- 
ally as this special tax comes in, and finally within a moderate period—even 
with the flood of private paper by which we were deluged would the Treas- 
ury have ventured its credit in bills of circulating size, as of $5 or $10, etc., 
they would have been greedily received by the people in preference to bank 
paper. But unhappily the towns of America were considered as the nation 
of America, the dispositions of the inhabitants of the former as those of the 
latter, and the Treasury, for want of confidence in the country, delivered 
itself bound hand and foot to bold and bankrupt adventurers and pretenders 
to be money holders, whom it could have crushed at any moment. 

Yet there is no hope of relief from the legislatures who have immediate 
control over this subject. As little seems to be known of the principles of 
political economy as if nothing had ever been written or practiced on the 
subject, or as was known in old times, when the Jews had their rulers under 
the hammer. It isan evil, therefore, which we must make up our minds to 
meetand toenduro as those of hurricanes, earthquakes, and other casualties. 


JEFFERSON'S FAITH IN THE PEOPLE AND HIS HOSTILITY TO THE BANKS. 


MONTICELLO, May 28, 1816. 
To Joun TAYLOR: 
at Bd ao x * « ” 

And I sincerely believe, with you, that banking establishments are more 
dangerous than standing armies, and that the principle of a money 
to be paid by posterity, under the name of funding, is bu swindling fu- 
turity on a larger scale. ; 


JEFFERSON'S HOSTILITY TO BANKS. 


MONTICELLO, January 24, 1816. 
To JonN ADAMS: 

I have ever been the enemy of banks, not of those discounting for cash, but 
of those foisting their own paper into circulation, and thus ing our 
cash 

My zeal against those institutions was so warm and open at the establish- 
ment of the Bank of the United States that I was derided as a maniac by the 
tribe of bank mongers, who were seeking to filch from the public their 
swindling and barren gains. But the errors of that day can not be recalled. 
The evils they have engendered are now upon us, and the question is how 
we are to got out of them. Shall we build an altar to the o per money 
of the Revolution, which ruined individuals, but saved the Republic, and burn 
on that all the bank charters, present and future, and their notes with them? 
For these are to rnin both Republic and individuals. 


*The war with England in 1812. 
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PERPETUAL DEBT RUINOUS TO THE COUNTRY—GOVERNMENT SHOULD 2g 
REMODELED FROM TIME TO TIME, IT BEING PROGRESSIVE. 
MONTICELLO, July 12, 1814. 
To SAMUEL KERCHIVAL: 

Iam not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich. 
our dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their independ, 
ence, we must not let our rulers load us perpetual debt. We must 
make our election between economy and liberty or and servitude. 

If we run into such debts as that, we must be taxed in our meat and in on; 
drink, in our n and our comforts, in our laborsand our amusements, 


for our callings and our creeds, a3 the people of England are; our le, like 
them, must come to labor hours in the pwrenty tome, give the earn. 
ings of fifteen of these to the Government for their debtsand daily expenses, 


and the sixteenth being insufficient to afford us bread, we must live as they 
now do, on oatmeal an toes; have no time to think, no means to call the 
mismanagers to account, but be glad to obtain subsistence by hiring ourselves 
to rivet their chains on the necks of our fellow-sufferers. 

tk e * * * cs 


* 
And this is the tendency of all human — A departure from 
principle in one instance ‘omes & P ent for a second; that second for 
a third; and so on, till the bulk of the society is reduced to be mere automa. 
tons of misery to have no sensibilities left but for sinning and suffering. 
Then begins, indeed, the “ war of all it all,” which some 


hilosopher: 
observing to be so general in this world, have taken it for the sabre! in 
stead of the abusive state of man. And the fore horse of this frightful team 


is public debt. Taxation follows that, and in its train wretchedness and op- 
pression. 


DISADVANTAGE OF THE UNITED STATES BECOMING CARRIERS OF FOREIGN 

' NATIONS, AND EVILS OF THE BANKING SYSTEM. 
MONTICELLO, May 10, 1817. 
To Dr. Josepnvus B. Stuart: 

a * * ak * - of 

The bank mania is one of the most threatening of these imitations. It is 

raising up a moneyed aristocracy in our country which has already set the 
Government at defiance, and although forced at length to yield a little on 
this first essay of their strength, their principles are un ded and unyield- 
ing. These have taken deep root in the hearts of that from w our 
po are drawn, and the sop to Cerberus from fable has become history. 
Their principles lay hold of the good, their pelf of the bad, and thus those 
whom the Constitution had placed as guards to its portals are sophisticated 
or suborned from their duties. 


[From Jefferson's Autobiography. ] 


THE JUDICIARY THE CORPS OF SAPPERS AND MINERS, STEADILY UNDERMIN- 
ING THE INDEPENDENT RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 


MONTICELLO, January 6, 1821. 
But there was another amendment, of which none of us thought at the 
time, and in the omission of which lurks the germ that is to destroy this 
happy combination of national powers in the General Government for mat- 
ters of national concern, and ependent powers in the States for what con- 


cerns the States severally 
~ * ” oe * + * 
It is not enough that honest men are a ted judges. All know the in- 


fluence of interest on the mind of man, and how unconsciously his judgment 
is ——— by thatinfluence. To this bias add that of the “ esprit de corps” 
of the nliar maxim and creed, that “it isthe office of a good judge to 
enlarge jurisdiction,” and the absence of res bility; and how can we 
expect impartial decision between the General Government, of which they 
are themselves so eminent a pert and an individual State, from which they 
have nothing to hope or fear We have seen, too, that, contrary to all cor- 
rect example, they are in the habit of going out of the question before them, 
to throw an anchor ahead and grapple further hold for future advances of 
power. They are then, in fact, the corps of sappers and miners, steadily 
working to undermine the —_———— rights of the States and to consoli- 
date all powers in the hands of that government in which they have so im- 
portant a freehold estate. 
* 





* * «* a” ae 
I repeat that I do not charge the judges with wi 


” 
ful and ill-intentioned 
error; but honest error must be arrested where its toleration leads to pub- 


lic ruin. As, for the safety of society, we commit honest maniacs to Bedlam, 
so judges should be withdrawn from their bench whose erroneous biases 
are lea ing us to dissolution. It may, indeed, injure them in fame or in for- 
tune, but it saves the Republic, which is the first and supreme law. 


A MONEYED ARISTOCRACY RIDING AND RULING OVER THE PLUNDERED 
PLOWMAN AND BEGGARED YEOMANRY. 


MONTICELLO, December 26, 1825. 
To WILLIAM B. GILEs: 


The younger generation, haying potting in them of the feelings or princi- 

les of 1776, now look toa le and splendid government of an aristocracy, 
founded on banking institutions and moneyed incorporations, under the 
guise and cloak of their favored branches of manufactures, commerce, and 
yeomanry. yn yg Be 2 py EE 
their aim, and perhaps the surest stepping-stone to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the June number of the Arena, just issued, 
there appears a very strong article written by the governor of 
North Carolina—Governor Russell—in which he discusses the 
us tions of the Federal judiciary and how they have interpreted 
the Constitution to be a very different thing from what the Con- 
stitutional Convention thought they were adopting. The first 
sentence of the article is as follows: 


. a Constitution is illusively supposed to be the creation of the convention 
of 1787. 


Then he proceeds to say how it has been changed by judicial in- 
terpretation. Inasmuch as a part of my remarks in the discussion 
on this bill has been directed toward a very important decision 
of the court which ought to be unanimously regretted by the 
American people, and inasmuch as this article discusses the ac- 
tion of the court in that respect and others more ably than I can 
do, I —_ ask that that article be put in as an appendix to my 
Temar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLISON. I must object to the insertion of these articles 
from magazines in the ConGREssIONAL REcorpD. The Senator 
from North Carolina has already encumbered the Recorp with a 
great many documents and papers, and I do not think it is just 
that so oe eon, recent and remote, should be inserted. 


Therefore I ee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa objects. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the article is as follows: 

The Constitution isillusively su to be the creation of the convention 
of 1787. After a hundred years of its existence and the 
part of it is the creation of progressive judicial construction. To prove t 
requires more space than the scope of this article permits; but it will hardly 
be denied by capable constitutional lawyers. 

First, there were forty years of liberal eens interpretation, then 
thirty years of strict construction, then a m, and now a period of con- 
struction, either expansive or restricted, according to the demands of con- 
centrated wealth. 

That is a very bold charge made by the governor, but he sus- 
tains himself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. BUTLER. An article published in the June Arena, by the 
governor of North Carolina. 

Mr. ALLISON. ing this as I do, as an abuse as respects 
what should be inse in the RecorD, but desiring to economize 
time as much as possible, I will withdraw my objection and allow 
the Senator from North Carolina, as far as I am concerned, to put 
in the Recorp whatever he chooses. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, that is very kind in the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. I did not ask for any such great concession on 
his part, and I do not ask forit now. His gratuitous statement 
of my abuse of the RrcorpD is entirely uncalled for. I do speak 
occasionally, but I do not cumber the Recorp with speeches. I 
have not used a great deal of the time of the Senate. You can 


turn to the Recorp at any time and find pages and of mat- 
ter put into the Recorp without objection when by Sena- 


tors. This matter is as pertinent as anything could be to the dis- 
cussion that I was ing in this morning. I ought to have 
read the whole article when I was disc the income tax. 

The statement of the Senator from lowa is uncalled for. He 
has no right to pass judgment upon whether I am abusing the 
Record or not. I repudiate his right to do it. Iam my own 
judge of that, unless the Senate should decide erently, and 


‘when it does I will heed its decision, but not the advice of the 


Senator from Iowa unsolicited, or anyone else who attempts to 
make a grataitous statement of the kind he has indulged in. 

Mr. President, since I do not care to take the time of the Sen- 
ate to read the article, and since no Senator is obstructing tho 
business of the Senate, the only Senator who was obstructing hav- 
ing withdrawn his obstruction, I will put the article with my re- 
marks as an ans 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, such 
will be the order of the Senate. 





APPENDIX A. 
THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 
[By John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., in the Arena, 1896. ] 
Part I. Genesis and evolution of a monster. 


War preys on two things, life and property; but he with a 
Feasting on life, he licks his jaws and says, “* ore, by your leave!” 


tite. 
Dervertnn roperty, he says, between grin and gl “ This is so that 
Be paid i ' 


it ought to or Into the vacuum of the w life rush moan- 
ing winds of f and desolation; into the vacuum of the wasted 
rushes the nof debt. The wasted life is transformed at length tato a 


reminiscent glory; the wasted ——< becomes a hideous nightmare. The 
heroes fallen rise from their bloody cerements into ever fame; the 
property destroyed rises from the red and flame-swept field as a spectral 
vampire, sucking the still warm blood of the hergic dead and their posthu- 
mous babes, to the tenth eration. 

The name of the — is Bond. 

On the lst of March, 1866, the national debt of the United Tieton coined 
by_the civil war, reached the appalling maximum of nearly three sand 
millions of dollars.* The American people were inexperienced in such busi- 
ness. They had never known the incubus before. Europehad knownit, but 
not America. For a long time the public debt of the nation had been sosmall 
as to be d rded. ow, all of a sudden, with the terrible exigencies of 
the war, the debt expanded and settled over the landscape like a cloud from 
Vesuvius, darkening from shore to shore. 

So far asthe and the Government were concerned, it was an honest 
debt. The met and intent of Lincoln and the great men around him in 
1862-63 were as sincere and justas they were humane and patriotic. As for 
the American people, they were always honest. The na was in deadly 

, and must be rescued at whatever cost. The war was a devouring 
lemon. 

With the explosion of every shell the product of a hundred toiling hands 
Was instantly vaporized; for the bomb is not filled, as many su » with 
only powder and iron and death, but with the potatoes and milk and biscuit 
of mankind. At intervals the expenditure was more than a million and 
sometimes more than two millions of dollarsa day. The Government had 
nothing of its own, did not venture to take anything as its own, and must 
therefore support itself by loans —— es to the method of 
the age, the nation borrowed from accumulations of the rich, and gave 

therefor its promises to pay. 

The to pay got themselves into a bond. 
bee order 0: modern sockets that he who has may lend to nn wee 

and receive own usury. This principle was adopted 
Republic in the day of trial. The means necessary for the prose- 


* In exact figures, $2,827,868,959. 46. 
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cution of the war were not taken—as the life was taken—but were borrowed. 
The quadrennium was an epoch of prodigious borrowing. A great part of 
the lending was patriotic; but much of it, even at the first, was interested, 
and was mixed with contrivance and ulterior designs. 

The currency that had to be provided to meet the startling emergency 
that had overtaken the American people was, in the nature of the case, made 
te be a } tender in the payment of debts. The Government must needs 
have such a money. All metallic money—as is its invariable habit under 
such ci unk away and hid itself in dark coffers, mostly be- 

ond the sea. What did gold care for liberty, for the waste of human life 
or the Republic, for the Union made sacred by the sacrifices and blood of 
our fathers? 

It was intended by those who first contrived the legal-tender currency 
that it should be absolute money in the payment of ali debts of whatever 
kind. The Supreme Coart of the United States has since decided by a voice 
of 8 to 1 that Congress possessed—and possesses—the right and power to 
make such a money, whether in war or in peace. The validity of the legal- 
tender act is now as much a part of the constitutional history of the United 
States as is the abolition of African slavery. But they who were skillful in 
watching their own interests, even in the throes of our national break-up 
and impending catastrophe, adroitly contrived that the national currency 
should have an exception in it in favor of those who should lend their means 
to the Government. They who should make such loan should receive there- 
fora bond; and the interest on the bond—as also the duties on imports of 
ot goods—was exempt from the legal tender of paper and reserved for 

n. 

Thus came the bonded debt of the United States. The debt w with 
the progress of the war, until it seemed to approach infinity. The nation 
swayed and —_ through the bloody sea, and came at last to the shore. 
The process of debt making had acquired so great momentum that it was 
difficult to get it checked and reversed. In the early summer of 1865 the 
soldiers of the Union Army were mustered out and remanded to their 
homes. August the work was done; the grand Army was no more; but 
such was the confusion that for fully six months longer the expenditure 
rolled on without abatement. 

The great question which confronted the nation at the beginning of 1866 
was the r ent of the debt. There were bonds galore: A 7-30 series 
of two hun and fifty millions, by act of July 17, 1861; then five hundred 
and fifteen millions cf five-twenties, by act of February 25, 1862, becoming 
more than twelve hundred millions by subsequent issues; then ten-forties 
in several series—7.3 — 6 percents, 5 percents, 4.5 percents, 4 per- 
cents, plain bonds at the first and coin bonds finally—short loans and long 
loans and longer loans, but always becoming longer, until a measure of calm 
ensued and the nation found opportunity to take account of its losses and 
consider the question of payment. ; 

If governments the same care for the life of the people as for the prop- 
erty of those who possess property, then national debts would not be made, 
or at least not perpetuated, by the event of war. It had been an act of in- 
finite mercy on the part of the Government of the United States in that day 
to take directly whatever was necessary—as it did take whatever men were 
necessary—for the suppression of the rebellion. That course would have 
ended it. Had that almost unprecedented policy been temperately and suc- 

pursued, the cost of the war would hardly have been one-fifth of 

what it become; the bond would never have existed; the wealth of the 

ple would not have been concentrated in the hands of a few; the present 

corrowin and dangerous conditions of American life would not have super- 

vened, and the victorious defense of the Union would long ere this have be- 
a glorious and unclouded reminiscence. * 

Strange it is, however, that our vaunted and vaunting civilization, even 
to the present day, prefers property to man. It exalts theone and tramples 
on the other. In this particular we have beeneven asthe rest. Judging by 
the facts, there is no government on earth to which its mules are not dearer 
than itsmen. Strange, too, that whoever appeals on behalf of the man as 
against the mule, and urges the protection of the one at the expense of the 
other, is held to be an enemy of society. Property in this particular having 
no conscience, or only the conscience of being always in the wrong, fortifies 
itself with every casuistical and fallacious argument known to the category 
of self-interest, and puts down both the man and his advocates. 

The “sacred rights of property,” meaning the right of something that 
belongs to life toseize that life by the throat and strangle it, are promulgated 
and upheld with constitution and statute and bayonet, while the “ rights of 
man,” so much in voguein the great epoch of regeneration at the close of the 
eighteenth century, are, at the close of the nineteenth, positively under the 
ban in every civilized state of the world. According to the plutocratic lexi- 
cons of at least two continents, the “rights of man” have come to signify 
merely anarchy. 

Our staggering nation arose and stood. The horizon cleared. The Gov- 
ernment of the Republic was preserved for posterity. It found itself, how- 
ever, in the grip of a python, from which, after thirty-one years of writhing, 
it is less ablo to free itself than ever before since the close of the conflict. In 
the course of the war and just afterwards, it was discerned by those who 
held the national debt, as it had been discerned by some of them from the 
beginning, that it was a good thing for the possessors. A great interest had 
been created by the battle of the National Union for its life—the interest of 
the bond. j 

Tt were vain to conjecture how many sincere patriots found themselves 

rs of the interest-bearing obligations of the nation. For all such 
there is no animadversion, but rather praise. It were equally vain to con- 
jecture how many held those obligations simply for the profit and advantage 
and power that were in them, and with no concern about the welfare of the 
Government or of the people of the United States; put the latter class 





* Let no one aver that making war without making a national debt is an 
absurd vagary. That would be to condemn as a financial quack no less a 
mage than William E. Gladstone! Mr. Gladstone is, without a doubt, the 
greatest statesman in finance that England has produced within the present 


century. It has been the one ruling and undeviating principle of hjs policy, 
alike in peace in war, to make the annual revenues under all circum- 
stances meet the annual expenditures of the Empire. He began to battle for 
this principle in 1853 when as chancellor of the exchequer he had to provide 

means for the proseeution of the Crimean war. On this question he and 
Disraeli divided forever. The former proposed to provide the means of war 


by faceenaing the annual revenue; the latter proposed to borrow. 
r. Gladstone did adopt the method of paying as he went, and held to it 
until the overthrow of the Aberdeen ministry. He stoutly affirmed in pre- 
senting his first budget that, war or no war, the national debt of Great Britain 
not be increased, but that the cost of supportingthe British army in 
Asia should be met year by year by an increase in the income taxes and ex 
cises. policy was supported by the prince consort, who declared it to 
be “manly, statesmanlike, and honest;” the policy of borrowing the prince 
as “convenient, cowardly, and perhaps popular.” He ought 
to have added suicidal. As long as Gladstone remained in office he forced 
revenues to meet the expenditures within the year. His principle 
life has heen in every emergency not to borrow, but to tax, that is, 
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whether many or few, increased, and the former class decreased, until the | millions or ten millions have been essentially and utterly false. True it ig 
fund-holding interest was consolidated in the hands of a party having its | that the debt has been nominally reduced, according to the poecations: but 
bifurcations in New York and London. : g it has never been so reduced until, by the contrivance of those who Sg 

The party of the bond became skillful and adroit. It began immediately | it, the purcbaeng pews of the currency in which the debt was to be paid 
to fortify itself. It took advantage of the inexperience of the American peo- | has been augmen fully as much as the equivalent of the peynens 
ple and of their legislators. It profited by the mistakes and misplaced confi- Thus from month to month and from year to year the astounding process 
dence of both. They who held the bonds were wise by ages of training in the | has gone on. And thus from year to year the ju ent of the American 
Old Worldand the New. They understood the situation perfectly, and adopted P e has been abused with the iteration and belief that they were paying 
as their method a policy embracing two intentions: First, to perpetuate the | their debt, when in truth all the multiplied millions on millions and thow 
bond and make it everlasting by the postponement and prevention of pay- | sands of millions (literally, more than five thousand millions) which they 
ment; second, to increase the value of the currency in which all paymen have paid have been simply contributed to the fund-holding class, whose 
were to be made; that is, to increase the value of the units of such payments | claim, after a lifetime, is worth as much as it was at the beginning. The re- 
as the payments should become due, so that whatever might be the efforts | sources of a great people have been poured, like a roaring river, into a sink- 
of the people to discharge the debt, it should increase in value as rapidly as | hole that has swallowed all; and the golden streams of the contribution have 
they could reduce it. And the honest people, abused to the soul by the pol- | issued silently rouge a thousand unseen spouts into the private reservoirs 
iticlan and by Shylock, knew not that it was so. _ : of the holders of the debt. 

For thirty-one years this game has been persistently, skillfully, and suc- The policy of the fund-holding interest has thus simplified itself into (1) 
cessfully carried out. It has been a play worthy of the greatest gamesters | the indefinite extension of the bond, and (2) the manipulation of the dollar. 
that ever lived. We do not call to mind any other such stake among the na- | To the extent that the first of this policy has gids moe the United 
tions as that placed upon the issue; and the bond players have won in every | States has been remanded to the same category with the nations of western 
deal. They havesucceeded on both counts of their policy. They have turned | Europe having their perpetual bonded debts. ‘To the extent that the second 
over the debt into new forms of bond, and these again into newer, under the | part of the po oy hes a. the people of the United States have been 
name of refundin g. persuading the people that the process was wise and need- | continuously rob their resources for nearly the full period of a human 
ful and cajoling them with the belief that the rate of interest was each time | life. In the meantime the poo have been fam with the proposi- 
reduced for the benefit of the nation. It was done “in the interest of the | tion—put forth timidly at that a national debt isa national blessing, 
people.”’ ‘We, the holders of the bond, being patriots, labor only for the in- | It furnishes the cement—so runs the patriot song—whereby the moneyed 
terest of the people.” ; ; classes are bound in devotion to the Government and become a part of it, as 

It is true that each act of refunding and transforming the national debt | in England. Thus the Government is made strong and cubering. 
has lowered somewhat the nominal rate of interest, but at the same time it Meanwhile the various refundings have been celebrated in po 
has lengthened the period of payment. Atthe beginning thedate of payment 


itical pean 
, as marvels of finance. By the organs of the in power one-half of the 
was at the option of the Government. Then it was at five years from the 
making of the bond; then it was at ten years; then at twenty years; then at 


poopie have been led to believe that the national honor is preserved, the 
national faith made good, and great someeny manifested in those manipula- 
thirty years. Now the period of possible payment has been extended until | tions of the bonds by which, es after series, the longer have been substi- 
the second decade of the next century can not witness the end of the game. | tuted for the shorter. The other half of the people, who would have dis- 
If the Treasury should have to-day, or in the year 1900, a surplus of six bil- | covered the bottom intent in the sree and th the scheme at the 
lions of gold the Government could not call and cancel its bonds. They were | next election, haye been prevented from doing so by the fact that their or- 
not made to be called and canceled, but to be refunded and perpetuated. ns and leaders have had a common interest with them of the dominant fac- 
Besides, the reduction of interest has been a reduction only in name. Inno on. Several Secretaries of the Treasury have been made into great finan- 
case has the reduction been made until the value of the dollar of the payment | ciers by becoming the willing clerks of the fund-hol class in those delicate 
has been so enlarged as more than to balance the reduction. Thesame thing | and beautiful processes by which the national debt is to be made everlasting 
is true of the payment of principal as well as the payment of coupon. For 
thirty years the American people have been pouring into that horrid mael- 


with the accompaniment of popular ore. 
, But the extension of the bonded debt and the hope of its eternal life were 
strom the volume of their great resources. They have paid on their debt, or 
at least they have paid, in this long period such a prodigious sum that arith- 


not the principal concern of those who obtained pacts of it. Their im- 

, aginations were not indeed much dazzled with the p t of having the 

metic can pee | express it.* s : bond merely perpetuated; because men who are e in such schemes 

The imagination can not embrace it. And yet it is the truth of the living | rarely look ond the limits of their own lives. It ced, therefore, that 

God that in the year 1895, at its close, the national debt of the United States, | the bonded debt should be lifelong, with the hope of another avatar. That 

in its bonded and unbonded forms, will purchase as its equivalent in valueas | secured, the undivided energy of those who secured it ht be directed to 
much as the presage of twenty-five of the leading commodities of the Ameri- 

can market, including real estate and labor, as the same debt eo 


the manipulation of the dollar; and it is safe to assert that theskill developed 
r in this part of the bondholding policy has never been elsewhere shown by 

at its maximum on the Ist of March, 1866! The people have paid and paid for 

thirty years, and at the end have paid just this—nothin 


men. 
3 git The complete history of the prceenere by which, with contraction and 

Let all men know it. Let the world know it. Let the common man pon | substitution, the dollar to be employed as the standard of payment in the dis- 
der this appalling statement of an undeniable truth. Let our national au- | charge of the private and public debts of the people of the United States has 
thorities know it. Let the leaders of every a party have it shouted in | been grad y and adroit! from one valuation to another, until 
their ears. Let every Administration that has been in power from the first | within thirty years (1865-1895) its purchasing power has been increased to the 
of Grant to the last of Cleveland be told in trumpet voice that the publica- 
tions put forth from month to manth as statements from the Treasury about 


ratio of more than 8 to1, could never be written or recited. It surpasses 
human credulity. It goes beyond the ave range of mortal invention 
the reduction of the national debt by the payment of three millions or seven 


and fixes itself in the ca a devilish! 

E For a long time the subtle work of exten and transforming the bond 
*The American people have never realized the incalculable sums which | and at the same time of raising the value of tho dollar of payment was so 
have been paid out of their Treasury in the ostensible work of as the | easily and noiselessly effected that the people did not awake to the realiza- 
interest and principal of the war debt of the nation. Some time, perhaps, | tion of the thing done until it wasfait accompli. The in whose interest 
the final aggregate may be made up and historica!ly recorded. Within the | the various changes have been made have been enabled to coddle some, to 
first ten years after the conclusion of the war, that is, at the close of the fis- | hoodwink others, to corrupt many, and to terrorize a multitude. We have 
cal year 1874-75, the Government had already paid in interest only on the | seen those who have been aroused to the pitch of denouncing and exposing 

ublic debt $1,442,057,577. And this was but the beginning. At the close of 
he year 1895 the interest account has reached the prodigious total of more 
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The national debt on the Ist of March, 1866, ‘would therefore purchase of said: “If agovernment contracts a debt with a certain 
the above staples as follows: then 
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e it ig nt fraud of the century turn about and decry as tors, enemies | about half as much, unit for unit, as the mythical metallic currency which 
but oo e national credit, and disturbers of “the business interests” of the na- | had now become only a reminiscence. : 
S5ess tion the true friends of public honesty and good faith among men. Or, to put it the other way, the phantom metallic currency was worth at 
) Pai At least two Secretaries of the See Set mankind that | least 2for 1 of the currency of ail business, of all manufacture, of all pro- 
species of tergiversation, which in the ion of a high office can | duction, of all accounting—that is, 2 for l of the currency of the people and 
OCesg hardly be @ from treason to the human race. the nation. The holders of the bonds pesestves that if, under these condi- 
rican Let us, then, for a moment trace the principal chess that have been | tions, they could secure a statutory declaration of the payment of both prin- 
fing effected in the dollar of account and payment under the dictation and man- | cipal and interest of the 5-20 bonds in coin, then they wonld have gained, at 
thou- agement of the meaner power and with the cheerful acquiescence of several | the e of the overburdened nation, not only the principal and the legit- 
the conni Administrations. In the first place, the great body of the bonded | imate interest to which they were entitled and which ought to have satisfied, 
‘hose debt of the nation was purchased in the time of with the legal-tender | but also about 2 for 1 on their whole investment. 
le re- naper money to which the Government had been o to resort. There © stake was worthy of the trial. The game might well be played with 
sink. been no other traitor to the American Union and to the liberties of the | all the skill and intrigue and specious formality of which human nature ts 
have people comparable in his perfidy with gold. Specie fled like a coward before aoe. On one side of the table sat the representatives of the bond: on the 
voirg the first blast of battle.* er side sat the American people, and the bond won. By the act of March 
It is literally true that the great rebellion was suppressed and the Union | 18, 1869, entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” ete., but which 
© (1) upheld by the expedient of the noninterest-bearing paper money devised in | ought to have been entitled “An act to transfer the resources of the Amer- 
lar, the presence of the overwhelming ex maz ot war and dismemberment.t | ican people to the hands of a few under sanction of law,”’* it was decreed 
ited The precious metals dived out of sight. The world knows the story. The | that the bondholder should have his twofor one; that the five-twenties and 
tern United States went upon a basis of paper. For four years of war and four- | all like obligations of the Government, whether they were or were not by 
cond teen years of peace the finances of the nation and of the le in their pri- | their own terms payable in coin, should now be made so payable; that the 
been vate capacities were conducted on a legal tender of paper. etallic anee national credit required that a bond which had been purchased in one cur- 
man and the money metals rose rapidly in value, or at least in price. Now gol rency should be paid in another currency worth twice as much; that the 
posi- was at a premium of 30 per cent; now 50 per cent; now 100 per cent; and seeperty loaned to the Republic for the suppression of the rebellion should 
sing, finally 18 per cent above par. Gold and silver money became a tradition returned twofold, besides the interest; that the holder of the national ob- 
byed andamyth, The ple neither knew nor cared what had become of them. Epaticn, in addition to being preserved whole and harmless, shouid be en- 
t, ag Owing to the nefarious exception in the lega!-tender currency in favor of | riched by law at the expense of the people, buat that the widow who had 
the interest on the public debt and duties on imports, a gold exchange was | given .er four sons to her country, and had followed them ene by one to 
wean organized in New York, and gold was bought with which to pay the semi- | their last resting places under the apple trees in the orchard, should receive 
‘the annual coupons of the bonds and the duties on imported goods. Trading in | back nothing but weeds and that celestial sorrow which transfigured her face 
the gold and in the speculative margins of gold became a business, in some sense | evermore into the face of an angel! 
ula- the greatest of all the businesses; corteiely it was the most picturesque. IL How the monster decame kin 
bsti- It was under these conditions that the t bulk of the national debt was , ” g. 
dis- put into the form of bonds. The bonds were purchased with the legal It was on the 18th of March, 1869, that the Government of the United States 
the money of the country. They were purchased at par according to the stand- | made its first league and covenant with the fund-holding interests against the 
P or- ard of the universal currency. The advantage in purchasing them was gen- people. By the terms of that league the millionaire who had given a hun- 
fac- erally given by the Government tothe purchasers. Already the bondholder | dred thousand dollars for a bond of the same denomination shoul receive 
nan- was alord and the Governmentaserf. Inducements were freely offered to | back, true enough, a hundred thousand dollars, but should receive it in units 
cate stimulate the sale of the bonds. Payments were madeeasy; slight discounts | of another kind worth about two for one.t 
ting were not unusual; interest was sometimes advanced; and many other meth- From that day, distant from the present by more than twenty-six years 
: ods were adopted to make the sale of the national securities free and copi- | there has been no deviation or shadow of turning on the part of intrenched 
rere ous. Finally, the purchaser of bonds to the value of $50,000 might receive as | intrigue to carry out the agen. Year by year the bolts and bars have 
im- a gratuity $45.00 n paper money, and with that establish a bank of issue, | been driven ever further and deeper with blow on blow of the sledge of the 
the discount, and loan. money power, until the national fraud bas been glorified under the name of 
meg In this manner the national debt became a bond. honor, and the wholesome truth nailed in the coffin of contempt. Each sue- 
hat From that day to the present the bond industry has been the one ever- | ceeding Administration has been even as its predecessor, but more so in its 
hat flourishing, permanent, and deep-down industry, not indeed of the American | devotion to the bondholding interest at the expense of all besides. 
| to ple, but of the class who hold the national securities and live by them. Having secured the declaration of the payment of the national debt ina 
ped This industry has combined with the two leading political ties, and has | currency different from the currency of the contract, the next step was that 
by madeand kept them a unit for more than twenty years. This industry has | of lengthening and perpetuating the bonds. If the bonds, now payable in 
insinuated itself into the Government, and has become the energizing and | coin, were good for ten years or twenty years. then they would be better for 
and : controlling force in the public life of the nation; and before it all other indus- | thirty years or forty years torun. Nor will the Government now be soeager 
lis- tries have compelled to stagger and bend and break, until the bond not | to pay when payment iu coin is impossible. The people can now be made to 
has only rules but reigns. believe, what is true, that the Government can not for the present pay our 
itil No one has ever calculated with certainty the average cost of the Govern- | bonds. They must therefore beextended. Great financiers will they be who 
the ment bonds to the original pereaeees, Todo so isa complicated problem. | can sell usa 5 per cent bond with an extension of ten years and take upa6é 
ses They were of many series, extending over a span of years, and were bought | per cent Lond which is falling due. That is the process of refunding ina 
ion at different crises when the premium on gold was rising or ot e | nutshell, and that requires the gigantic intellect of some great Secretary to 
higher that premium rose the cheaper the bonds were, as tested by the | doit. We, the beneficiaries, may hold out to him the impossible prospect of 
md measurement of gold.¢ being President—if he will do the work well! 
50 By the close of the war the 7-30 bonds were already falling due. The The history of the various refunding operations by which the short high- . 
Za- “five-twenties” would be due inashort time. That is,in a short time the | rate bonds of the Government sold during the war period were translated 
est Government weuld have the option, but not the necessity, of redeeming | into long lower-rate bonds is but the record of a scheme which was contrived 
to them. And now it was that the fund-holding interest put itself in antagonism | by the bondholders themselves, ratified by an undiscerning Congress, and 
ve : to the national welfare, and conceived the project of doubling its investment | carried into execution by the Treasury Department of the United States, 
bg at one stroke by compelling the payment of all the bondsin coin. They had | with the ulterior design of preventing payment by lengthening the time to 
been purchased om the basis of onecurrency. That currency was worth only | run. and with the still further hope of making a perpetual interest-bearing 
— in Prone European _ 5 : - , 
: The t measure passed by Congress with this intent was the act of Jul 
- * Within ten om after the secession of South Carolina and ten days be- | 14. 1870, entitled “An act to saan the refunding of the national debt.” 
79 fore the Star of the West was fired on in the harbor of Charleston every | This act reaffirmed the proposition that all the bonds of the United States 






bank in New York suspended specie payments, leaving both people and na- 


- tion to their fate. were redeemable, both principal and interest, in coin, and authorized the 


Secretary of the Treasury, as such bonds, series after series, should fall due— 











+ The efficiency of the legal-tender currency in the suppression of the re- | that is, reach the date at which the Government had the option of redeemin 
» bellion has never been—can never Rae "Prreive years after | them—to prepare and sell new bonds, extending the time to run and loan 
ve the war Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsy addressing an assemblage | ing the nominal rate of interest. Under this act the process of refundin 


of ex-Confederate officers at Macon, Ga., : “ Your leaders were mistaken 
in their financial theory. They believed t the United States could use 
nothing but gold and silver as money, and that as they had none of these 


was carried on by those interested in it as actively and earnestly as thoug 
it were a manufacturing industry, until all the Londs were extended and 
most were made as long asthe current lives of men. Then the work abated, 








metals they could not put armies in the overwhelm you or fleets rtly because of the weakness of all posthumous inducements, and partl 
upon the ocean to blockade the coasts. not studied Constitu- i ‘tain sy of alarm and i aw were ne 
tien te ie in dleennenenill mantle of Ghat a be becasioe by this tine certain symptoms of alarm and jealousy were not 





money. We discovered that it had, and when we could not get gold or silver 
we made the greenback, and it was that that whipped you."’ “Yes,” said 
one of the officers with enthusiasm, “ Judge Kelley, — are right; it was the 
nback that whi us!” This is the currency that Shylock is now try. 
g to have cancel use it is so t a menace to the interests of the 
= le! He desires to have the } -tender currency destroyed, in order 
hat money sharks may be prevented from using that currency to deplete 
the National b pe pond deg its gold! The hypocrisy of such a pretense is be- 
yond the reach of satire! 
tThe debt-making epoch of the civil war covered a period of four years 
ten months and nineteen days. The middle date of this period was Septem- 


ber 9, 1 but far the greater pest of the debt was incurred after that 
date. Th prem Sic ed 





* John Sherman, addressing the Senate on the 27th of January, 1859. just 
before the passage of the so-called ‘‘Act to strengthen the public credit,” and 
ing of the prospective legislation, said: “Sir, it is not possible to take 
this voyage without sore distress. To every person, except the capitalist out 
of debt or the salaried officer or annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, pros- 
tration of trade, fall of wages, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, and dis- 
aster. * * * It means the ruin of al! dealers whose debts are twice their 
capital, though one-third less than their property. It means the fall! of all 
agricultural productions without any very great reduction of taxes.” Even 
so. Et tu, Brute! This cold-blooded proposition of Sherman means, when 
reduced to an example, simply this: Every young and aspiring man in the 
United States, just beginning life. with wife and child and home, having $500 
in money (his pay for service in the Army), a home worth $1,500, and a debt 
of a thousand dollars, will be inevitably bankrupted. The calculation of the 
Senator was correct. 
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um on gold reac 50 per cent on December ]4, 1863, and 
remained above that figure for one year three months and twenty-seven 
days, sas a period of greatest debt making. Gold reached on the 
2ist of June, , and remained above 200 until February 22, 1865. Itreached 
the topmost figure of 285 on the 12th of July, 1864. The dealersin bonds called 














ita “flurry in gold!” This was the period of the maximum debt making. +The fact that the interest on the 5-20 bonds was by egocificatl mm pay- 
The legal-tender currency with which the bonds at that crisis werepurchased | able in coin shows conclusively that the body of the bond was payable in 
was worth 35 cents by the gold standard. It was the very heyday when the | the lawful money of the country. Else why the specification as to how the 
7 bond nest was feathered for the laying of the golden ous. interest should be paid? If the body of the bond were payable in coin, it 
: the measurement of gold it is probable that the average cost of the | had been the sublimated absurdity of the century to specify that the coupons 






should be paid in coin also! What kind of bond would that have been the 
principal of which was payable in coin and the coupons in legal tender? 
As much as two years before the passage of the refunding act the people 
had begun to show signs of distrust at the maneuvers of the fund-holding 
. The popular suspicion was shown in the declarations of the political 
platforms of both parties, in 1868, in the greater part of the country. The 
sentiment of the people, always true, even when overtorne by their masters, 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the honest payment of the 520 bonds; 
that is, in favor of paying them in the same currency with which they were 
purchased. That currency had already appreciated in its purchasing power 
about 30 percent. In the central] United States the Repuviican plattorms in 


“five-twenties” to the purchasers was not more than 5, or certainly not 
more than 65 cents to the gold dollar. Nearly all the other series were pur- 
chased at a like enormous discount as tested by the standard of coin. In the 
sale of the bonds, before the debt reached its maximum in March of 1866, 
the standard of the legal-tender paper was uniformly observed. It was b 
the common measure of the money of the country t the whole ori 
debt was sold, and mostly by that measure that it was funded and refunded 
for at least fourteen years r Appomattox. But the mythical gold barom- 
eter kept in the safe in Lom street, in London, showed that the 
chases of the bonds were actually made at prices ranging from about 46 to 70 
cents to the coin dollar. 
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The bonds had now become the most profitable of all investments. Of all 
the forms of property, they were the most exempt from hazard, most con- 


venient, and most strongly fortified by law. They offered themselves, how- 


ever, only to the surplus accumulations of capital. The man of moderate 
means must needs employ his whole resources in the business to which he 
devotes his energies. When capital accumulates in large amounts, and there 
is no such thing as a national bond in which it may ensconce itself and begin 


to grow, such capital must of necessity offer itself for the promotion of legiti- 
mate, productive manufacturing and commercialenterprises. Itmust under 
such conditions do something useful for mankind; but where the bond exists, 
surplus capital takes the form of the bond by preference of all other enter- 
prises, and to that extent all other enterprises languish and weaken for their 
wonted stimulus. 

By the beginning of the eighth decade thus much had been accomplished: 
The fundholding interest had confirmed itself to the extent of getting a long 
bond for a short one, with the guaranty of payment of both principal anc 
interest in coin. The next point attained by the bondholding power—for it 
had now become a power—can hardly be touched upon with equanimity. 
The coin of the United States existed fn two kinds, silver and gold. Should 
the Government ever again reach the basis of specie payments, the debtor 
would have the option of paying in the one coin or the other, according to 
his convenience and the plentifulness of the given kind. 

This option constitutes the essentialelement of bimetallism. That itcould 
be taken away from the debtor seems in the retrospect a thirg so monstrous 
as to be incredible. It wasa valuable option which the debtor in the United 
States had held unchallenged from the foundation of the Government. No 
creditor had ever tried to take itfrom him. It had never been denied or 
questioned byany. It had always been cheerfully conceded down to the 
time of the civil war, when an unforeseen condition removed all coin and 
put the country, as we have seen, on the basis of a legal tender of paper. 

Now that coin was again in sight or was supposed to be coming in sight; 
now that the Government had declared its purpose to pay the national debt 
in coin, though that debt had been contracted on a basis of paper, it might 
reasonably have been supposed that the bondholding interest would be con- 
tented with that enormous concession, and, being, thus giutted to repletion, 
would seek no further extortion fron the American people. But, on tlie 
contrary, the monstrous scheme was conceived of destroying the option of 
the debtor to pay in silver by destroying the coin unit of that metal, thus 
reducing the debtor—all debtors, including the Government of the United 
States—to the necessity of paying in gold only. 

This scheme was not only conceived but was contemplated with eauanim- 
ity, not, indeed, by the people, but by those whose interests wereso profoundly 
concerned. In the last session of the Forty-second Congress the question was 
insinuated into legislation, but was housed from the public with a skill wor- 
thy of the noblest cause. It was already the plan of the conspirators to have 
an act passed by Congress as soon as possible declaring a date at which spe- 
cie payments should be resumed in the United States. But, preliminary to 
gad declaration and as an antecedent thereof, it was seen to be advantageous 
to tamper with the coin dollar in which payment was to be resumed. 

For the time being and for some years to come—so ran the bondholders’ 
dream in 1873—the Government of the United States and the peoplealike must 
continue to prosecute their business on the basis of the paper legal tender; 
but in the future, as we, the financiers, clearly perceive, another dollar— 
that is, a metailic dollar—is to be substituted for this legal tender of paper, 
and it is to our interest to have that dollar as vaiuable as possible. e will 
not only go to the length of substituting a metallic dollar still worth a pre- 
mium of from 30 to 50 per cent for the current dollar of the country, but we 
will go further than that,and tamper with the metallic dollar itself, so that 
that also may ultimately, in some twenty years, be worth two for one. 

We will take away, if we can, by some process, the optional dollar now con- 
stitutional for eighty-one years in the United States, and will place in its 
stead a doilarin one metal only—a metal that we know, from its scarcity and 
from our ability to corner it in the markets of the world, must rapidly, under 
such conditions, appreciate in its purchasing power, all the time hiding its 
own fallacy, while at the same time the discarded metal, being disparaged 
and abolished, must lose its quality as primary money and be driven grad- 
ually into the relation of subsidiary coin and mere merchandise. 

Words are inadequate to describe the profundity and criminality of this 
scheme. It was carried into effect by the act of February 12, 1873. It was 
done by a turn of Shylock’s wrist, so adroit, and one might say devilish, as 
to be indescribable in the phraseology of this world. It was an act on which 
no king of the seventeenth century would have ventured without incurring 
the risk of revolution. 

It was an act which, instead of being misrepresented by those who have 
found it out and nailedit to the gibbet of public contempt, has never been ade- 
quately denounced. It was an act which has positively blackened the honor 
of the American Republic. It wasanact which though subsequently defended, 
even to the present day, by all the purchased ability of the world, isneverthe- 
jess condemned by the conscience and common sense of mankind as the most 
cold-blooded, unjust, uncalled-for, unmitigated, and damnable outrage ever 
done in this century to the rights and interests of a great people! 

The act of 1878 abolished the standard unit of money and account in the 
United States. Until that time all other coins in use under our Constitution 
and statute had been made to do obeisance to the silver dollar as the unit of 
money and account. That dollar bad never been altered by the fraction of 
1 grain in the quantity of pure metal composing it from the time when it was 
ordained in 1792 to the time when it was abolished from the list of coins to be 
henceforth struck at the mints of the United States. Every other coin, 
whether of gold or silver, had been altered and altered again; the silver unit 


never. To that unit all the rest, both gold and silver, had from the first been 
conformed.* 








the year just named were generally unequivocal in indorsement of the propo- 
sition to pay the five-twenties in the legal-tender money of the country. 
In the writer's own State, in that year, the platform was as follows: “The 

mblic debt made necegsary by the rebellion should be honestly paid; and all 
_ ds issued therefor should be paid in legal tenders, mor wae é called green- 
backs, except where, by their express terms, they provide otherwise.” On 
this platform Senator Oliver P. Morton, of great fame and equal honesty, 
carried the State by a heavy majority for himself and GeneralGrant. Within 
six months from that time, however, he yielded or was conquered—and in 
yielding lost the ambition of his life. The titanic knees of that great and 
resolute man, little acquainted with the common use of pregnant hinges, 
were broken, not, asthe people supposed, by paralysis, but by the bludgeon 
of the money power! 3 A 

*In the recently published book called A Coin Catechism, by J. K. Upton, 

three times Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and financial statistician o 
the Eleventh Census, the following remarkable interpretation of the coinage 
act of April 2, 1792, is given: “The first Congress of the United States pro- 
vided for the coinage of ‘silver dollars, or units, each to be of the value of a 
Spanish milied dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 871.25 
our silver,’and fractional pieces of the same fineness and 


wen ht, and gold pieces to contain 2.75 grains of pure gold toa d oe 
The last clause of this is so cunainehy tniseas to ho emanating: ih is o logionl 


The eagle of the an statute and of all su uent statutes was not 
made to be $10, but to be of the value of $10. The eagle was not made to 
be #, but to be of the value of $5. Thequarter eagle was of the value of $2.50 
and the subsequent double eagle was of the value of $20. Even the wold dol: 
lar of 1849, marvelous to my. was not a dollar, but was made to be of the 
value of a dollar. The subsidiary coins were all fractions of the dollar, and 
“enue daere: ae pedia in the English lan bef. 

ot a single onary or Oo a in nglis guage before th 
year 1878 ever, to our neowlede e, defined “dollar Fin any terms other than 
of silver. In that year the administrators of the estate of Noah Webster, 
deceased, cut the plates of our standard lexicon and inserted a new defini. 
tion that had become necessary in order to make the bond intrigue, in Con. 
gress and out of it, consistent! 

True it is that by the statute of 1792 the dollar was made to exist in the gold 
coin also; but that dollar was a dollar only by its conformity in value to the 
silver coin, which was the ono standard unit of money and account. Our 
metal money existed in both kinds, and the system was bimetallic to this ex. 
tent, that the debtor might pay in either; but the unit existed im silver only. 

Toabolish that unit, to strike it down, to cancel it and substitute another 
therefor wasacrime. It has been ag | so branded by the American peo. 
ple, and it will be so written in history. It makes no difference whether it 
was done secretly or openly, whether in the day or in the night, whether by 
a committee or by the House in full debate, whether Con understood it 
or did not understand it, it was a crime all the same a: the rights and 
interests of the American people; aye, against the American people them. 
selves and age inst all the people of the world, for it was done against justice, 
oes truth, against the law of both man and God. Nevertheless it was 

one. 

Again the bondholding interest had played a great game with the Ameri- 
can people, and had won as before. The next event of the pro me was 
already rising above the horizon. That was the formal declaration of a date 
when the gold dollar, instead of the alternative bimetallic dollar of the con- 
tract made by the American people with the bondholders, should begin to 
be paid in discharge of the debts of the nation. The act fixing that date was 
passed on the 14th of January, 1875, and the Ist of January, 1579, was named 
as the day when 7 payments should be resumed at the Treasury of the 
United States, and if oo every where. 


About the year 1877 the American people made a discovery—nnt a easing 
discovery. hey found that they were ginned in a trap which hid NM set 


for them, without their knowledge, four years previously. The date for the 
resumption of specie payments was nearat hand. The means for such re. 
sumption had to be provided. The National Treasury could not resume on 
nothing, but must be supplied in advance with the coin necessary for such an 
enormous transaction and for keeping mp ee work when it should be once 
begun. The people had been supposin at both gold and silver would be 
gathered, without discrimination, for the discharge of the debts of the Gov- 
ernment. To their amazement they found that they had been beaten by a 


-. Not a silver dollar was coining or could be legally coined at the mints 
meet the coming eme: 
Only a few 


rgency. 
ears before, the enormous treasures of the Rocky Mountains 
had been laid 


are. It were hard to say whether there was greater cause of 


amazement or rage when the le found that the very resource to which 
anor ~ _—_ in his last public utterance as the means of paying the 
war debt ha 


been purposely cut off!t When the reason of this wasinquired, 
Shylock pointed his benevolent finger to the act of 1873. It was unlawful to 
coin silver dollars! The debt must be paid in gold. When the inquiry was 





and literary curiosity that ought to be remanded to the text-books as the 
finest existing example of sophinn. 

Why did not the author go on with his quotation from the statute of 17” 
and give the clause relative to the coinage of gold? He knew that to do so 
would be ruinous to the plea which he was making. The Con- 

ess of the United States did not provide for any such coi of gold as that 

escribed by Mr.Upton. Mr. bs wees either knows it or else he does not know 
it. The “gold pieces” to which he refers in his carefully covered expression 
were precisely as given in the text above; namely, an eagle, a double eagiec, 
a half eagle, and a quarter eagle, and the coins each and several are defined 
in the statute as being of the value of so many dollars, or units, and the dol- 
lar, or unit, is defined as being 371.25 grains of pure silver. The conformity 
of gold to silver by the same statute at 15 to 1 made the gold coins to be mul- 
tiples of 24.78 ge of gold—a rtion which was afterwards twice altered 
to preserve the conformity. This simply showed the amount of gold which 
at the time should be, not a dollar, but of the value of a dollar. 


Senator Sherman says in a published note relative to U ‘s book: “ His 
statements on financial matters ag So Sages re on.” Of course! 
As matter of fact, Mr. Upton's whole 


is Epeoveses with the same 3 
of false interpretation wn in the quotation given in this note. x uno 


exemplo disce omnia. And as to false quotations, the Century Dictionary, 
making a pretense of citing the statute (see under the word “ dollar”), has 
this: * That law [act of A 2, 1792] provided for the coinage of ‘ dollars or 
units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar,’ as that coin was then 
current, and to contain 371.25 grainsof puresilver,” etc. This quotation curi- 
ously omits the word “silver” before “dollars or units,” and yet in that 
omitted word lies the whole controversy! It is not good usage in ga 
quotation to leave out the principal thing! 

+ On the afternoon before the assassination, when Vice-President Schuyler 
Colfax was on the eve of departing for the West to examine into the condi- 
tions and prospects of the proposed Pacific Railway, President Lincoln said 
to him, earaurang be words: “*Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message 
from me to the miners whom you visit. I have very sarap (Gene of the min- 
eral wealth of our nation. * * Now that the rebellion isoverthrownand 
we know pretty nearly the amount of our national debt, the more gold and 
silver we mine makes the payment of that debt so much the easier. Now, I 
am goin to encourage that in every possible yey. [Even so, O Lincoln!) 
We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have 
feared that their return home in such great numbers might paralyze indus- 
try - furnishing suddenly a greater supply of labor than there will be ade- 
mand for. lam going to try and attract them to the hidden wealth of our 
mountain ranges, where there is room enough for all. 

“Immigration, which even the war has not stopped, will land upon our 
shores hundreds of thousands more per year from ‘overcrowded Europe. I 
intend to point them to the gold and silver that waits for them in the West. 
Tell the miners from me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my 
ability, because their pocngerey is the oma of the nation; and we shall 
_— in a very few years t we are the treasury of the world.” These are 

e last glorious words of Lincoln. O thou immortal! In thy stanch and 

ious heart there was a place even for the miners and the mining intor- 
of our country. Thy last thoughts of public concern in this ee were 
how the war debt was about to be paid with the treasures of the mountains! 
To remember such a man and to compare him with the poor automata who 
are now truckling and fawning around the Hessian Rothschild in order to 
support the Treasury of the United States kindles in every patriot soul a 
fire in which the flames of inspiration are blended with es of undying 
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nstitution and the statute, whether it had not been in the dollar 
of primary money when the bonded debt was incurred, Shylock shuffled and 
fied and made an affidavit that he was an honest man! 

Hereupon a clamor—first of many—arosein the country. The people broke 
into insurrection against the money power. There was a wrestle between 
them and-their oppressors. For the time being their representatives in 
Congress, less swayed than afterwards by the tremendous influences around 
them, stood fast for truth and right. A battle was fought in the second ses- 
sion of the Forty-fifth Congress, and on the 2ist of February, 1878, the act 
was triumphantly passed for the restoration of the silver dollar and for the 
compulsory coinage of that unit at the minimum rate of $2,000,000 a month. 

We need not here recount how the act of remonetization was sent to the 
President of the United States to meet at his hands the puny rebuff of a 
veto. Nor need we refer to the other fact that the veto itself was — e 
without a word of debate, under a majority of 46 to 19 in the Senate, and o 
196 to 73 in the House of Representatives. So perish all similar documents 

ermore. 
ort was by means of the act of 1878 that the Government of the United 
States was enabled to make good its declaration of specie payments at the 
appointed time. Within cleven months the ordeal came and was passed. 
The premium on gold was obliterated. Both money metals stood side by 
side in the accomplishment of this work. The first metallic money that 
reappeared in the channels of or trade was tho old silver dollar, 
restored, not, indeed, to its unlimited and equal rank, but to a measure of 
efficiency. 

The on of remonetization was in force for twelve years and five months. 
In this period at the mints of the United States were coined more than 400,- 
000,000 silver dollars. These were added to the volume of the currency in 
spite of the grimaces and gripings of Shylock. 

The law of 1878 was very far short of perfection. It left silver e to 
the intrigues of the enemy, and placed to in such a situation that the price 
of it might be gradually advanced at the option of the holders. It nade sil- 
ver to be merchandise, coinable into dollars that were to be buoyed up by 
coinege from the bullion value, which the gates might measure in terms 
of goid and depress as much as they ple . This actually occurred. Gold 
began steadily to appreciate, Its purchasing power, as measured by the 
average of all other commodities, rose higher and higher. The supposition 
that the average of all other commodities declined in value is absurd. a 
only declined in price—price as measured by gold. Gold as measured by sil- 
ver advanced in price and purchasing power. The price of silver bullion de- 
clined, or was forced down, by the standard ef gold; but the value of silver— 
raw silver—did not decline more rapidly than average of the great prod- 
ucts of America and Europe; that is, it did not decline at all. 

The whole situation was so contrived as to produce a divergency, a dis- 

rity in the bullion values of silver and gold; but gold was able to conceal 

ts fallacy, just as any other metal, from iron to iridium, would conceal its 
fallacy if it were the sole standard of values. So much gold, namely, 23.22 
grains, was stamped as the standard dollar, and if the treacherous metal had 
risen until its purchasing power was 500 per cent of what it had been previ- 
ously, until one unit of it would purchase 1,000 bushels of wheat or 50 acres 
of farming land, it would not have revealed the lie that wasinit! It would 
still have been “the honest dollar!” As matter of fact, gold bullion rose 
higher and higher, and all things else, including silver bullion, were corre- 
spondingly depressed in he 

The advantages which this condition, carefully contrived by the money 
power with machinations and intrigues extending back to the close of the 
war, would give and did give to the owners of and those to whom gold 

been promised in payment can not well be described. It was incaicula- 
ble. The spectral nightmare of debt built hima throne on the rnins of a mil- 
lion -— just Se — would, -— plumed + gee — 
mer. 8 —_ became, by possession of augmen wer 2 
autocrats of the world. Strange, indeed, tosee the prices of all the produets 
and industries of men sinking, sinking, under the pressure of so small and 
diabolical an instrument asa gold dollar! The has seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a veritable devil. Its action has been like of a manikin 3 miles 
out at sea, subme to his chin, but by some infernal self- re able to 
lift himself out of the water to the horizon of his waist. g around over 
the vast deep, he cries in glee, “Great heavens, how the ocean has sunk 
away!” 

ITT. The monster reigns. 


By the year 1890 the pounce’ Se United States rightly reckoned that the 
time had coine to end the ination silver money. the same 
date Shylock concluded that a favorable crisis had onrived for to get 
undone in toto the legislation of 1878. He had succeeded in the interim, by 
means of the discrimination egainst silver as primary money and by availing 
himself of the results of the otoppege of free coinage in the Latin Union, in 
raising the price of gold about 00 per cent. This fact, taken the other way, 
pre a to Shyloek to deplore the existence of a 7-cent silver dol 

. He was grieved beyond measure at the dishonesty of such a dollar—not 
on his own account, but for the credit of his. country! 

The purchasing power of raw silver had not, according to the average 

ices of the other great commodities of the world’s market, declined at all 

the twelve intervening years; but the fund-holding interests had con- 
trived a condition of values and prices that enabled them, by iueslery and 
falsehood, to denownee the silver dollar as a depreciated and dishonest coin, 
and thus to force a disparity in the bullion values of the two metals. 

The people and theirrepresentatives, however, smiledat the ravings of the 
goldites, and went forward to complete the legislation of 1878. At this time, 
namely, in 1890, there was a firm majority in both houses of Congress in favor 
of the free coinage of silver. The nation as such was in favor of that meas- 
ure. The Administration was against it. The question was introduced into 
Congressin several forms. Motions and bills were multiplied. At length, on 
the I7th of June, 1890, the Senate, which os never appeared to a better 
advantage in our history, boldly took the initiative, without giving the enemy 
a chance to adopt his usual tactics, and suddenly and an act 
for the absolute restoration of silver to its old-time constitutional place in 
the eee ay of the United States. 

The Senate at this date was strongly Republican, and them in favor 
of the free-coinage bill was 17. In the House of Representatives re was 
an unequivocal majority in favor of the measure; but before this majority 
could declare itself and force u the President the (to him) ne 
alternative of either accepting the will of rr ore @ be- 
hest of the money power with a veto, the bill was arrested by the 
Tomas B. Reed, and then under the dictation of the ‘Administra on and 
Senator John Sherman a new bill was which on the whole was tho 
most monstrous contrivance that has ey + thus far been injected into the 
monetary legislation of the country. 

This measure, conceived in intrigue and tized by its own inventors 
from the day of its eousen, was insin the House in place of the 
free-coinage bill of the Senate, and was upon that body, whose mem- 
bers not bear the whip of party and the loss of patronage. Theact thus 





adopted by the House was taken back to the Senate, and that body was 
thrown upon its haunches by the same power that had prevailed in the House. 
The majority of 17 yielded. and the Sherman law, so called, becamea fact 
with the signature of the President. It was the most misbegotten and ill- 
born measure that ever saw the light. [t should have been designated the 
bastard bill, for it was disowned from birth by itsfather! It pretended to be 
a bill in the interest cfsilver money and for the preservation of bimetallism 
in the United States. On the contrary, it wasacunningly devised expedient 
of the goldites, by whigh they gained in the contest with the majority ten 
times more than they lost.* 

By me act of 1800 the gold monometallists once more prepared a situation 
of which they could avail themselves in the future. The law was so framed 
that when through the abuse of it by the Secretary of the Treasury it should 
prove a failure—as from the first it was intended by its makers to be—ths 
only thing required on the part of the money power was to raise a clamor 
against a sin to clause of the law and secure the repeal of that clause. By so 
doing, the whole fabric of the silver legislation of the country, extending at 
broken intervals from the foundation of the Republic to the year 1890, would 
be dissolved like a fiction, and gold monometallism would reign supreme. 

The United States now entered upon the era of silver purchasing. The 
metal which the men of the constitutional era had chosen whereby to meas- 
ure all other values (gold included) was degraded to merchandise. The 
Sherman bill provided for the coinage of silver dollars ‘‘at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” It might as well have provided that the 
directors of the Bank of England should, at their discretion, hold their sit- 
tings in Mozambique! It was never intended to coin the purchased silver, 
but to treat it as merchandise. It was intended to accumulate it, and then 
to raise an alarm about the accumulation. 

The law continued in force for three years and fourmonths During that 
period the Secretary of the Treasury purchased monthly 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver and issued therefor legal-tender Treasury notes redeemable in either 
silver or gold at the option of the Secretary. In this instance the option was 
eunningly resorted to the payer, with the full knowledge that the payer 
would use that option in a manner further to depress the relative price of 
silver bullion and to make gold the dearercoin. This provision of the law 
was said to be an expedient for preserving the parity of the two metals, but 
in reality it was an expedient to exaggerate their disparity by enabling the 
holders of the Treasury notes, with tie connivance of the Secretary, to draw 
therefor the gold of the Treasury, leaving the silver to accumulate. 

We need not here enter at length into the beauties of the Sherman law. 
The people of the United States now understand it. They now know what it 
was intended forand what it was made to accomplish. They perceive clearly 
enough—all intelligent men perceive—that the act of 189 was, in the purposa 
of its inventors, but another adroit step in the processes by which silver was 
to be ultimately discarded as primary money and the United States placed in 
firm monetary league with Great Britain on the single basis of cold. In the 
short space of three years matters had gone so far that the gold party, then 
in firm possession of the Administration which it had created in 1892 for its 
own purposes, alarmed lest the country should actually reach free coinage 
by means of the Sherman law, and triumpbant by its power over the House 
of Representatives, felt sufficiently emboldened to attack the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law, and by annulling that destroy the whole. 

It is scarcely worth while to recite the story of the contest of 1893. The 
miserable mélée is still fresh in the minds of men. No doubt the Sherman 
law ought to have been abrogated. It was not asilver law, but a law in the 
interest of gold. Nothing could have been devised more suitable to the ulti- 
mate interests of the gold party. That power, now in active control of both 
the leading tical parties, was able to work its will. The repeal of tho 

urchasing clause of the act of 1890 was effected without conditions, and with 
passage of that repeal on the Ist of November, 1893, the legislation against 
silver, which was begun in silence in 1873 against the interests of honest 
money in the United States and in favor of substituting a long dollar worth 
fully a hundred and seventy cents for the dollar of the lawand the contract, 
was boisterously and triumphantly completed. By that act the will of the 
people of the United States was prostrated. The people themselves were 
and manacied. Both Houses of Congress were thrown down, and 
uggernaut was pulled over them by the minions of a power having its head- 
center in Lombard street, London. 

The conspiracy of the international gold trust seems to have triumphed. 
The indignation of the oa against it has been of noavail. That power 
which became organic as a bondholding class in America just after the close 
of the civil war has. by its league with the financial system of Great Britain, 
succeeded in trampling down truth and justice, in choking the protests of a 
mighty people, in destroying their industries, in reducing them from propri- 
etors to tenants, in taking away the rewards of labor and enterprise, and in 
establishing a condition which tends inevitably to the early and permanent 
institution in the United States of a peasantry subordinated to the will and 
pu of their masters. 

e@ visible gold in the world amounts to about 485cubicfeet. The greater 
art of this, nearly all of it indeed, is owned by private parties.+ It is con- 
Prolled finally by a few men who hate free institutions and who care nothi 
for the rights of mankind or the interests of civil 
these 485 cubic fect of gold itis proposed to conduct the business of all the 
world! Itis the most monstrous scheme evor known in history. 
The publicand private debts of the American people amount to about 





ng 
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ization. On the basis of 





*Notwithstanding the fact that the Sherman law was an anti-silver law, 
the first effect of it—energized by the popular misapprehension on the sub- 
ject—was a marked decline in the pr mon gold. This was shown ina 
ban gem rise in the bullion price of silver. The silver rate was ad- 
vanced from day to day according to the Londom quotations through a 

riod of eightor ten weeks. Then the advance was checked. The quota- 

stood for a brief period at the crest, and then began that steady 

and long-continued decline which reached the depths in 1893-94, when the 
ice of silver builion was marked at less than 50 cants to the gold dollar. 
henomenon was caused in large part by the shrewd action of Great 






Britain. That power was alarmed at the results which seemed to follow the 
Shermanlaw. For many years Great Britain had been purchasing American 
and Mexican silver at the rate of about fifty millions annually. These pur 
chases she made at bullion rates; and the bullion she coined and sent out at 
coin rates to her more than 300,000,000 of East Indian subjects, It was a har- 
vest bountiful and easy. The United States and Mexico paid the reapers 
and Great Britain gathered the sheaves. Seeing the advance in the price of 


silver in the latter part of 1890, Great Britain 
during the remainder of that year and the first 
rchases of American silver by fully 10,000,000 o: s. with a view to elut- 
the market, redncing the price, and infuencing American legislation. 
Shesucceeded on all three points! That she nearly ruined her industries in 
India. and brought millions of her subjects to beggary wasnothing. She was 
playing for a larger stake! 
tOf the gold sup iy of the world the Rothschilds already own more than 
sixteen hundred mail ons. 


boldly and unscrupulous!ty, 
if of 1891, cut down her 
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Of this debt, less than 10 per centis held abroad. Most of the 


000,000,000. * 
Coe palatn is in Great Britain. Yet, by the bond of this 10 per cent the 
United States has become an appanage of Great Britain. The independence 
which we thought we had achieved a hundred and twenty years ago, and 
which we supposed we had confirmed fourscore years ago, has been recon- 
verted into a miserable dependency which might suggest to a pessimist that 
it would have been better never to break with our good mother at all. 

The present aspect of the world is that of one centralized power, having 
its seat in London, with outlying dependencies. India, with nearly 400,000,- 
000, is one dependency; Australia, with 4,000,000, is another eae ; Can- 
ada, with 6,000,000, is a third; the United States, with 70,000,000, is a fourth; 
the States of the Latin Union are the fifth. Germany and Russia are flat- 
tered with the belief that they are members of the league; but as a matter 
of fact they are only Cambacérés and Lebrun in the consulate. The first 
consul—and the only one of any importance—has his headquarters in the 
Bank of England. : 5 

It is now only a question how the robbers who have despoiled mankind in 
the two civilized continents by means of the bond and the dollar are going to 
get off with their swag. They must have alittle time and opportunity. In 
order to secure these they cajole the nations with preasin delusions and 
fancies. One of these fancies is impending universal war. ar is an excit- 
ing circumstance, and the prospect of war serves to distract the attention of 
peoples from the wrongs which they have suffered. The rumor of world- 
wide war is the substance of the daily news. People read it and believe it. 
Shylock is in ecstacies over the success of his ruse; and if he thought he 
could sell more bonds, he would plunge all nations into a bloody and exter- 
minating conflict. i ‘ 

Another one of the illusions is the factitious See of gold. The pro 
aganda having its headquarters in London and its American branch in 

filliam street, New York, has been engaged during the year 1595 in the dis- 
semination of the news of gold discoveries in all parts of the world.t South 
Africa is teeming with gold; the mountains of South America are founded 
on gold, and the outcroppings of it are seen in many pertes the Australian 
hills are made of gold; California is nothing but gold; the Alaskan minesare 


also rich in gold; the very sea bottom on several coasts reaching out for 
leagues is a mire of gold; new discoveries are made in Colorado and Arizona 
oat New Mexico and Georgia. 


Added finds are heralded with every mail. Soon it will be that gold shall 
be a drug in the streets; itshall be heaped in crates, from which the passerb 
may help himself and his friends. The price of gold will thus be brough 
down, and we, the managers of the enterprise, will have to adopt strenuous 
measures to prevent the overcoinageof gold as money. Strange that all this 
ineffable lying should be propagated by the press and be believed by an in- 
telligent people! 

Another pleasing fancy of the goldites is the great and prosperous revival 
of business. Why, here isa marvelous paradox. Business, according to the 

rreat, disinterested organs of 7 opinion, revives and does not revive! 
anufactures flourish again and donot flourish again! Enterpriseonce more 
goes forward with a bound and enterprise does not bound forward at all, bat 
remains inert and dead! The farmer with his fat-lean kine rejoices and 
weeps! The collapsed bins of 10,900 farmyards are bursting with high-low 
wheat! The gold organ performs this paradox for the reason that it musé. 

According to the organ, the adoption of the Wilson bill in 1893 in place of 
the war-tariff schedule that had been aggravated to an inflammation by to 
McKinley law, prostrated all enterprises, ruined all industries; and nelther 
can the one revive nor the other ever flourish again until the flambuoyant 

»rotective scheme shall be restored. Therefore, saith the capitalistic pre 
ousiness does not flourish and can not flourish again until the wrongs shall 
be righted, after the next Presidential election. 

But, on the other hand, crieth the organ, the adoption of the single god 
standard, instead of the bimetallic standard of the Constitution, has restored 
confidence, and with the restoration of confidence, behold how business re- 
vives! All enterprises rise from the dust; all manufactories rekindle their 
fires and pour forth their treasures. Hence business,in the same act and 
the same token,.both revivesand does not revive! The proclamation of pros- 
pee ane of industrial despair goes forth from the same gold organ on the 
same day. 

The fact that the alleged ruin of American industry by the passage of the 
Wilson bill and the alleged revival of all American industries by the coinci- 
dent passage of the gold bill of 1893 do not consist seems not at all to trouble 
the advocates and owners of the honest dollar. All this furnishes instruc- 





*In tho spring of 1895 the gold propaganda sent out from New Yorkanum- 
ber of distinguished advocates to teach the people how business is reviving, 
how the financial question is solved, how silver is dead, and in particular how 
easy and admirable has been the change from the bimetallic basis of 
to gold monometallism. In this interest Mr. Chauncey M. Depew appeared 
at Detroit and delivered an oration in which it were hard to say whether the 
wit were more stale or the facts more false. He showed that it was easy for 


the American people to extricate themselves from debt by — —_ of 
gold, for the reascn that the public and private indebtedness o! is 
only $)4,000,000,000. One might regard this statement as being in 

pene excogitated from the prejudice of the orator but for the suspicion that 


he may have obtained his figures from Upton’s financial sta cg 
oonOt tale pre da the London Bankers’ M: ine is the princi; 
this propaganda the London ers’ Magazine is the prin 
Its last article on the subject before the publication of the presen wanes 
of the Arena is “A flood of gold coming.”” According to this disinterested 
organ the danger at present is not a scarcity of gold, but the peril that the 
commercial and industrial world willsoon be overwhelmed with an avalanche 
of that metal. All the mines of the world are spouting streams of it. It is 
doubtful whether coinage can absorb the output; there is cause for 
o the fall in the precious stuff shail make it necessary for * the business 
nterests of the world” to place rigorous limits on its coinage. “To-day,” 
says the magazine, “it is not a scramble for gold, but a coming glut of gold, 
that gives causeforanxiety. * * * Thegolden stream has but just 
to flow in on us, and the full force of its rising tide is yet far off. Year by 
year it will swell in volume, as the mining mania which is being let loose in 
every part of the world mes more and more prolific. The world's pro- 
duction of gold has almost doubled itself within the short period of seven 
years. * * Recent pres is nothing compared with what has been 
predicted for the next few years." Steeneety enough ae 
on to show that a large part of “the golden Is derived from 
“In some cases,” says the article, ‘as much as a fourth of the gross income 
is derived from tailings.” Miraculous it is that while the outpouring fi 
of gold from all the world is about to deluge the commerce and industries o: 
mankind and entail a depreciated dollar, the miners in South Africa, even in 
the Randt, are represented as toiling with cyanide among the to get 
“a fourth of the gross income.” As matter of fact, this article in the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine was written for American consumption. It was intended to 
be copied, as it has been copied, by the metropolitan press and thence dif- 
fused to all American newusemete grate for their encouragement. = 
chairman of the county committee is thus enab)ed just before the fall elec- 
tions to tell his followers that a flood of gold is con:ing. 


in the 


tion for the le and amusement for the few whose can 
not be darkened with the lying obfuscations of a goldite newspaper. 


A final method for the confirmation of the crimes that have been committed 


against the whole industrial and commercial world is the ion by the 
gold trust of the — organizations in every country w. such o: i- 
zation exist. In erica the political 


poesia’ ffer from one another only in 
the degree of their subserviency to the money It always comes to 
this in the last stage of partisan degeneration. The political parties to-day 
fawn around the money power just as they fawned around the knees of the 
slave oligarchy in the ante-bellum days. Our Jain also differ a little in 
their dread of the plutocratic bludgeon. For if we offend plutocracy, who 
shall pay our bills and load our caissons with the munitions of war? 

The elections held in the United States for several years have had no other 
significance than of a blind attempt of the disorganized and confused peoplo 
to punish the authors of their distrésses, first one and then the other. The 
people are still groping in this manner. They are epesqeaty otras to rise 

n political insurrection against their masters. They follow their local lead- 
ers and the monitions of a political press that seems to have gone over almost 


wholly to the enemy. 

I do not knowa t newspaper that in its tone is heartily friendly to the 
common people. e local leaders in politics tollow the great leaders, and 
ther the greater, until we arrive at the supreme management; and that, in 
both the dominant parties, is identical in intent and character. An attempt 
is made to create fictitious issues, upon which to induce the le to divide 
and agitate. One boss says, Lo, here; and another boss says, Lo, there.* Now 
it is the revival of the tariff question; now it is the mythical Monroe doc- 
trine; now it is the annexation of Hawaii or Cuba; now it is Venezuela; now 
itis Armenia; now it is this, and now it is that, in the expectation that the 
people may be deluded therewith and lose sight of the fundamental question 
of their wrongs, until what time they shall be completely bound and trans- 
lated out of the character of freemen. 

How much further this malevolent and ruinous work can be carried on be- 
fore the end come no man may well foretel!. The winter snows whiten the 
landscape. A measure of forced activity has been produced in the business 
world. After the horrors of three years’ prostration, the gard workman 
returns downhearted tohistasks. A oa tenant husks the corn ina field 
that was hisown. He is anold soldier! e farmer and the mechanic labor 
on in hope deferred that a better day is coming. Whether it will come de- 
po upon the —— themselves. In one of the inspired passions of the 

rench Revolution the democrats made a statue like a Titan and set it up 
near where the Bastile had stood. They called it Le _—— Hercule. It was 
the People Hercules. it represented the great ideal in its strength and - 
=. 2 enever the spirit of such an ideal shall re our American ci 
mshi 


the end will come, and the wrongs which the people have suffered 
by the bond and the dollar will be righted. 


wer. 





" APPENDIX B. 
. [From the Arena, June, 1898.] 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY IN THE INTEREST OF 
MONEY POWER. 
By Hon. Daniel L. Russell, governor of North Carolina. 

The Constitution is illusively supposed to be the creation of the convention 
of 1787. After a hundred years of its existence and ex nm, the major 
part of it is the creation of progressive judicial construction. To prove this 


requires more space than the scope of this article permits; but it will hardl 
be denied by capable constitutional lawyers. 7 


USURPATIONS OF THE 


First, there were f years of liberal and pr ve interpretatio 
then thirty years of construction, then a and now a pe oO 
construction, either ex ve or restricted accord to the demands of 
concentrated wealth. © judicial policy of this per! to strike down the 
States and yet to narrow the powers of the National Legislature 
wherever n to barri the advancing hosts of Populism. 


against the 
It is perhaps well that there should be a tribunal like the Supreme Court, 


with power to inte: t the Constitution and to stay the hand of Congress. 
In this there is no dangerousinthelongrun. These judicial arbitrators 
under our Federal system, although nominally and apparently independent 


of the people, are really subject to their control. Every Federal court isthe 
creation of the legislative will. The power that made it can unmake it. 


The Supreme Court itself can be controlled by the authority residing in Con- 


gress to reduce or enlarge its membership. 
Right here the supreme struggle must come. To swing back the country 
to the control of the people, to reverse false doctrines and pernicious con- 
tutional constructions, to prevent the failure of this and best attemp 
ps de ge governess. it is im t to get a House, te,and President 


the ex io stem, abolish the ju who 
stand for pyutgorati tocratic aieee ae establish courts ee oe tedens 
who stand for the rights of man. 

y this means the will may be exerted and enforced. The fram- 
rs of the Constitution y ne that they were conferring u the 
upreme Court the power to veto acts of the House, Senate, and Prest- 

dent—a veto whichis exercised whenever the court chooses to the act 
unconstitutional. And their thinking it so is generally because they want i 


to be so. 
Nor is there in this anything novel or startling. Itis just what was done 
e defeat of KF 


by. Jefferson and the wngrees whocame in after 
1800. When William of Orange was contend 


with reluctant or hostllg 
House of Lords he grufily informed them that co’ measures 
or he would m, he would their House by converting his 
guards into peers of the realm. 2 counts Cor te pew pose 
of enforcing o nee to parliamen willis not unknown in the ory 
of that constitutional monarchy which is so much adored in the high society 
of Aanepinen mgeay setae. 
In roof of assertion that we are approaching a period of intoler- 
able judi supremacy, let certain recent cases be ci’ 


The national external and internal taxes are insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. To meet this deficiency the country wants a tax 
on the incomes of the rich. This is enacted into law. From the nation’s 
court comes a veto—a veto so prompt that in the days of the fathers, when 
sentiment was not so debauched by the struggle for wealth, it would have 


*The creed of the Rev. Hosea Biglow is no longer ear. That 
creed, victorious alike over liberty and law, has become ate in the po 
litical boss, whose faith and that of his prototype are one: 
“TI du believe thet I should give 
Wut's his’n unto Ceesar, 
an’ live, 
From my an’ cheese 
1S eee me 
bear his superscription, 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description.’ 
For “ Cesar” read “ Shylock.” 
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as So was the court to get in its work 
hoon peel Teel wale fora tems Ade caae tote romana to itatar. ib rocked 
in to give its decision in a case that was nota genuine controversy between 
parties with ous interests, but was virtually fictitious, was manifest! 
concocted to ex from the court an opinion against the income law, an 
was clearly collusive between the parties. The supreme issue was on. 

The demanded exemption from Federal taxation. They were 
not afraid of the States. If one State seriously taxed their incomes, they 
would move to another. No State could afford to offend them for fear of 
driving them out. They could congregate in one State by acquiring in it 
actual or nominal residence. As to that matter, they could buy a State or 
so and use them as pocket boroughs for their own convenience. The only 
way to tax their incomes is by Congress. Take from Congress that power 
and they are safely landed above and beyond the law. Says the Constitu- 
tio . 


nm: 
* Direct taxesshall be apportioned among the States according to numbers.” 
This makes a direct tax impracticable. To get rid of the income tax, then, 
the courts must hold that income taxes are direct taxes. The framers of the 
Constitution thought that the only direct taxes were taxes on land and polls. 
So thought the lawyers and judges and statesmen of the Republic for a hun- 
dred years. But these judicial arbitrators of last resort, by a vote of 5 to 4, 
upturn the settled interpretation of the Constitution and decree that the 
ove wn rich shall not be taxed. Their victory is apparently complete. 
No can defeat them but a constitutional amendment or a reorganiza- 
tion of the Supreme Court. 
In North Carolina the reorganization icate of the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad Company, now conve into the Southern Railway Com- 
ny, obtained from certain agents of the State its great central railroad, 
BB miles long, and forming an in msable connecting link between the 
northern and southern sections of the Southern Railway system. They ac- 
quired this great property by getting a lease upon it to them for ninety-nine 
yorThe DOr ¢ f North Carolina. in to the legislature, charged 
e governor of No o & message © le re, 
oes 1 =< of — Se oe, State; that the sale we to 
cu alse pretense and by fraud; ce was flagrantly in- 
adequate when taken in connection with the tack that ort 5 Railway 
Company, with its thousands of miles of railroad and its hundreds of millions 
of investments and eee dependent for its own existence 
upon this North Carolina The sale was secretly made. Another 
railroad system offered to raise the price ®) per cent. The Southern Railway 
Company rushed into the Federal courts, demanded an injunction the 
State to prohibit it from asserting its rights in the State courts and a decree 
in equity affirming the validity of the 
Courts of equity will never entertain a complaint unless it appears that no 
adequate remedy can be ees by the law courts. This nore of equit 
u rudence was affirmed, asse and proclaimed in ony by Hale an 
ardwicke, by Erskine, Eldon, and ‘Mansheld, and by all the great lawyers 
and chancellors who preceded and succeeded them, and in America by Story 
and John Marshall and their associates, and all their successors up to the 
organization of the impending judiciai and tical iracy for the sub- 
version 6 government and the conversion o: this Republic into a 
consolidated plutocratic absolutism. Equity courts owe their very existence 
to the fact that cases arose where the common-law courts, by reason of the 
limitations upon their romans, could not give relief. Thousands of suitors 
throsgt the centuries uity courts have been driven from their doors 
and told to go and get relief in the statutory or common-law courts. 
This principle in Roe A has been consistently and uniformly applied to ordi- 
nary controversies between man and man. 
In this North Carolina case this great railway syndicate had their remedy 
in the law courts—a remedy sufficient, adequate, and complete. Every alle- 
tion made against the State or its equate could have been set up by way of 
efense in the threatened action which the complainant seught to enjoin. 


But this was no ordinary case. Shylock and Mammon were the plaintiffs. 


The taxpayers of North lina, robbed of their property, were the defend- 
— To | ml under the one and legalize their spoliation by the other the rock- 


= of equity jurisprudence must be undone. The State itself, 
by —— an wameee on net a up for “pope me 
propane, sovereignty m Secteehe rig reserv 
to it by Federal Constitution, must be denied. The power of every little 
Federal judge to annihilate it must be assumed and asserted. And this, too, 
is the State—the one of the thirteen—which refused to ratify the 
United States Constitution until it had assurance of the adoption the 
tenth amendment: “The powers not to the United States by this 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 


wequectyely. or to the people. 

State of Tennessee established by its law a board of assessors for the 
parece of asce: ing and the valuations of railroad properties. 
obody ever questioned the power of the State to do this until the recent 
and present conspiracy to annihilate the States by the usurpation of Federal 
——. The Tennessee assessors fixed their a nts acco: to the 
t value of the stocks and bonds of the corporations. In sub- 
stance they fixed the value of railroads according to their income-producing 
or eh ees Peer. This is the rule which is universally applied in fixing 
the taxable valuations of fields and forests, of mines and m and of the 
property of ordinary persons. But in this Federal forum the laws which 
the common people have no ——- to the corporation nabobs. 
in went the nonresident holders of railroad bonds toa Federal judge 
for an injunction the State of Tennessee to restrain it from exercis- 
its sovereign power of taxation. And out went his injunction, which 
vacated the assessments of the State and virtually substituted such as were 
agreeable to the views of the corporation judge sit’ on the Federal bench. 
He obtains his ——o by reason of the diversity of the citizenship of 
suppose an individual nonresident owner of a house or 
horse had gone to this court for an injunction to stop the local officers from 
‘orcing an assessment all to be excessive. He would have been told 
that he mustlook for his y to the revenue laws of Tennessee, that these 

statutes had ed the form and mannerand proced assessing 
erty and for correction of alveses Senuiting from wninwful eleppeconte, 
that, in the absence of illegal action by Spe canqeeese, Give weeks not be 


a 


Tennessee case is entitled to end renown because of its enuncia- 
doctrine that railroads shall not be taxed upon their true value, 
precinct or county other assessors appraised lands and mules 
State of Texas it seems that a Federal has uw a 
Seekers Sate sepia he Serene: 
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inal courts for the violation of the antitrust laws of that State. These laws 
do not violate the Constitution of the United States. If they do, then the 
remedy is by proceedings in the nature of an appeal from the ultimate 
court of the State. This Federal judge, without the authority of any act of 
opagzens, issues his writ, discharges the criminal, and says to the State 
of Texas, “ You shall not enforce your criminal laws." 

In the State of Virginia, a bill in equity is brought in the Federal court 
by nonresident complainants seeking to sequester the assets of a domestic 
corporation upon allegations of insolvency and to hold its officers in per- 
sonam liable for its debts because of fraudulent conversions of its property. 
The court has jurisdiction because of the diversity of citizenship of the par- 
ties. It properly entertains the bill, appoints a receiver, and makes refer- 
ence to a master for an account. While this suit in equity is pending the 
State of Virginia, through a grand jury, makes declaration against one of 
these corporation officers for a violation of its criminal laws. The sovereign 
State indicts him for embezzling the funds of the corporation. Thereupon 
a Federal judge discharges him on a habeas corpus on the ground that his 
court has obtained jurisdiction of the party in the equity suit. Thus he 
undertakes to exe his dispensing power and thereby veto the criminal 
laws of Virginia. 

Within the last year or two,two great railway systems, operating through 
many Southern States, engaged in a fierce competition for freights. They 
went into a rate war with each other. The mortgage bondholders of these 
systems oguliet to a Federal court and obtained an injunction against their 
own and the other competing system to prohibit them from cutting rates on 
reese traffic. The complainants allege that their bonded railroads will not 
be able to earn the interest on their bonds, watered and unwatered, if rate 
reductions are permitted. That is to say, that these Federal courts are not 
to permit legitimate competition among these common carriers who are gov- 
erning the country by owning its highways. 

The farmers, the manufacturers, the toilers, and all the producers of the 
country must left to the cold and cruel and relentless competition of 
the markets of the world, but the combinations of concentrated capital, the 
princes of mammon, the idle consumers of the wealth produced by the toilers, 
must not be subject tocompetitionintheir domain. If they fight each other, 
the Federal courts must stop it. The benefits of competition among the car- 
riers of the products of the country must be denied to the toilers who make 
those products. 

No more monstrous arrogation of the right to rob and run over the masses 
of mankind has ever been set up yy, the despots of the earth, from the period 
of Sulla and Crassus and Pontius Pilate and Caligula down to the days of the 
Rothschilds and Havemeyer and Shiras and Pierpont Morgan. True it is 
that this ticular injunction did not issue. The monarchsof the highways 
got together and put up the rates. But be it remembered that the Federal 
court seriously entertained the bill for the injunction. And this was dune 
by a Federal judge who is justly entitled to the reputation of having more 
heart and sympathy with the struggling miilions than almost any other of 
the whole lay-out. 

The framers of the Constitution made a magnificent structure of govern- 
ment. Great powers were delegated by the States to the General Govern- 
ment. The genius of the great Chief Justice, John Marshall, construed 
oxen. and amplified these delegations of power so as to make them in- 
telligible and useful and adapted to the growth of the Republic. But the 
reserved rights of the States none knew better than he, and none were more 
sincere in penoes and preserving them. Were he living to-day he would 
stand aghast and indignant at the judicial usurpation which is revolutionizing 
the Republic from a union of free States into an imperial moneyed oligarchy, 
run by the financial man-eaters of New York and London, sustained by the 
idle rich who stand in with their class, and supported by their grand army 
of hirelings throughont the land. 





War Revenue Bill—The Price of Cotton and Its Relation to 
the Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898. 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 


tures. 

Mr. SLAYDEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition to coin a million and a half of 
silver each month is a bit of demagogy so transparent that its au- 
thors, who hoped to deceive and propitiate what they call the “ sil- 
ver sentiment,” have themselves repudiated it and admit its hum- 
buggery. , 

It is no expansion of the currency; it does not give more money 
to help fight the war and pay debts, nor does it stand in the way 
for a single day of the issue of bonds. 

The committee and the Republican majority had it in their 
power in framing this bill to incorporate an income-tax provision 
under such conditions that it would have been impossible to at- 
tack it successfully in the courts. 

But the incomes of the very rich are sacred, and it was thought 
safer to attack the small comforts of the humble. It seems that 
pipe smokers and beer drinkers must be made to pay the expenses 
of the war with Spain. 

The so-called seigniorage paragraph hints at but does not pro- 
vide relief for the Government. If Congress would bravely meet 
the situation and give the people the only genuine and permanent 
relief which experience and common sense suggests. the issue of 
interest-bearing bonds might be avoided and the war brought to 
a close. It would do more, Mr. Speaker. It would give some 
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hope for the future to the great but languishing industry of the 
South. 

If cotton were ever king, Mr. Speaker, recent prices have de- 
throned it, and it has now reached such low estate that there are 
‘¢none so poor to do it reverence.” 

Vith patience and industry which deserve a better reward, the 
cotton planters of the South go on producing a crop which the 
world requires, but which the world takes from year to year at 
ever lowering prices. 

Year by year it takes more pounds of cotton to get a given sum 
of money. In the face of the fact that Europe, Asia, and Africa 
have their countless millions of naked who look to the cotton 
fields of the United States for the raiment which is necessary to 
their health and comfort, it takes more of the toil and sweat of 
our people to earn a meager return. 

Beyond the incident of a famine here or a plague there there 
must be some reason for this continual subsidence of prices. 

The theory of overproduction is the easy philosophy with which 
certain superficial thinkers discharge themselves from considera- 
tion of the woes of their fellow-men. 

But marvelous as has been the growth of the cotton crop of our 
country, has it so far outrun the growth in population? Railroads 
have penetrated India, bringing its 225,000,000 people into com- 
mercial touch with Europe and America. Chinese ports have 
been thrown open at the demands of trade, making possible cus- 
tomers of her untold millions; the Indians of Mexico and Central 
and South America have been reclaimed to civilization and made 
to put on the habit of Christian people. Al! this in addition to the 
normal, natural growth in population, and yet we hear talk of 
overproduction. 

Sir, until every man is filled with wholesome food and com- 
fortably clothed there can be no such thing as overproduction. 

We must seek yet further before we find the secret of low prices 
and consequent distress. 

That this distress does exist there can be no question. 

That it is general in Europe and America no man can deny 
who keeps informed of conditions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Its discussion is justified. And it is a sad commentary upon the 
amenities of life in our country that economic questions can not 
be discussed without indulgence inepithets. Such is not the case 
in other countries. 

In England there are two great schools of finance. 

One of these stoutly maintains that the happiness of the human 
family is dependent upon adhesion to the gold standard. 

The other, embracing many of the learned clergy, most of the 
teachers of political economy in the colleges and universities, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and not a few bankers, looking beyond 
immediate surroundings, and with sympathy and intelligence 
which is universal, assert, and, in my humble judgment, prove, 
that the prosperity of Europe and America depends upon a return 
to bimetallism. 

As it is in England so it is in France and Germany. 

These are the three countries to which our own philosophers of 
finance turn when they play with the idea of international bimet- 
allism. 

They are the three ‘leading commercial nations of Europe,” 
without whose consent and cooperation, according to the ideas of 
the Republican party, Americans may not move in purely Ameri- 
can matters. Each of them has the single gold standard, and yet 
in each of them agricultural and commercial distress has been so 
severe that special commissions have been appointed to investigate 
the causes and report the means of correction. 

It is a singular fact that of each commission a majority reached 
the conclusion that the prime cause of all distress among farmers 
and traders was the demonetization of silver and the consequent 
break in the parity of exchange between silver and gold using 
nations. . 

How the demonetization of silver may affect other countries is 
a matter of merely secondary consideration with us—merely con- 
cerns us from a humanitarian standpoint. How it affects the 
people of the United States is a matter of the deepest concern for 
every citizen of the country. 

AN AMERICAN MANUFACTURER'S VIEW. 

I shall devote myself chiefly to a discussion of one phase of the 
currency question. 

Coming from a State which contributes, through an enormous 
cotton crop, with its by-products, nearly one hundred millions a 
year toward the settlement of trade balances against us, I natu- 
rally fcel most interest in the matter as to the manner in which it 
affects cotton planters. 

The contention for bimetallism is not merely the fad of theorists. 
I will undertake to show how it is indorsed by men of business. 

To this end, I wish to quote arather lengthy interview with Mr. 
James Dobson, the great Philadelphia manufacturer. It has been 
nearly two years since the interview was first published, but it is 
as much alive to-day as when oo, printed, for it refers to a 
question which has not been settled and will not be settled until 


nena ean tN cane ch a vanes 


we have a President whose convictions are right and who has the 
courage to maintain them. 
Mr. Dobson is reported as follows: 


Mr. Dobson paused a moment and then continued: ‘‘ Now, why do I believe 
in bimetallism? Because 1 believe in protection to the farmer as well as to 
the manufacturer. If you donot protect the farmer so that he will be pros- 
perous and have money to spend, to whom are the manufacturers going to 
sell their product? The farmers are the original creators of wealth, and they 
are also the great market for the manufacturers. I claim that the farmer 
can only secure protection through bimetallism, for the simple reason that 
the prices of wheat for the world are made in London upon a single gold 
standard, and in that market and upon that standard the American farmer 
must compete with the wheat growers of the Argentine, India, and Russia. 
When the Argentine farmer gets $1 in silver fora bushel of wheat the Ameri- 
can farmer — only 50 cents in gold, and yet the Argentine farmer can buy 
more with his silver dollar in Buenos Ayres than the American farmer can 
buy in New York.” 

IMPORTS FROM SILVER COUNTRIES. 


I asked Mr. Dobson to explain in what way our domestic industries are 
affected by importations from countries having currency based upon the 
silver standard. 

“Ah, the people of the United States have not awakened to the danger 
already upon them from this source,’ cried Mr. Dobson, beginning to pace 
up and down his library. “Let me give you some figures. They are from 
memory, but I am so painfully familiar with them that I will warrant their 
accuracy. In 1800 there were imported into the United States .rom Japan 
80),000 rolls of so-called China mattings, at an average cost of ehaouoe r 
yard. In 189 the importation of China mattings had increased to 800,000 ro 
at 54 cents per yard. 

“That is equivalent to 82,000,000 yards at 5) cents, instead of at 124 cents 
five years ago, all on account of the difference in exchange caused by the sep- 
aration in value of the goldand silver dollar. Irepeat that the price at which 
these mattings are imported in suck enormous quantities, supplanting our 
own ingrain carpets, is wholly due to the rate of exchange caused by the fact 
that Japan is upon a silver standard, while we are upon a gold standard.” 

“It is said that the Silk Association of New York complains of similarly 
ruinous competition.” 

“Thatis true. Japanese silks are affecting the domestic silk trade pre- 
cisely as mattings are ruining the carpet trade. Let me = figures to 
prove thatalso. In 1890 the United States imported only 12,000 pieces of Jap- 
anese silk. In 1895 we imported 404,164 pieces, or over thirty times more. 
This has demoralized the silk industry of this country, and so long as the 
rate of oxchange remains as itis no duty could be imposed high enough to 
check these importations. So with silk handkerchiefs. In 1890 we imported 
354,000 dozen. In 1895 the importation increased to 1,100,000 dozen. That 
shows, graphically, I think, the abnormal and alarming increase of importa- 
tions. So with many other rarticles. Why, the Japanese aresupplying 
the world to-day with toothbrushes. 

“Butanother great domesticindustry is threatened,” continued Mr. Dobson. 
“The Japs have gone largely into cotton manufacturing. No nation in the 
world has Ty eet ped pt omen ey pe apan. Their 300,000 
—— in 1804 jumped ata bound to 750,000 in 1895, and they have orders 
placed in England to-day for 750,000 more. That is an increase of spindles at 
the astonishing rate of 100 per centa year. So I have shown you that in the 
three great items of mat’ , silks; and cotton cloth the erence in ex- 
change between the Japanese silver standard and our present single — 
standard is ruining three t branches of manufacturing. The 
South must in time feel this, as well as Pennsylvania, New York, and New 


England. for the South is destined under normal conditions to be the home 
of the cotton factory.” 


NOT DUE TO THE TARIFF. 


“Can not these increased im tions be charged in part to the lower 
duties of the Wilson-Gorman ta law?” 

“I was just coming to that,” said Mr. Dobson. “Take silks alone. The 
rate of duty on silks is only 5 per cent lower under the present tariff than it 
was under the McK law. That is not difference —a to multiply the 
silk importations of 1890 by 30 in 1895. Matting under the McKinley Act paid 
20 per cent duty. Now it is admitted free. Add 20 cent on the first cost 
in Japan—4 cents per yard—and it makes tho eighty one-hundredths 
cent per yard more, making the cost, if imported under McKinley law, 
6 cents per yard, and under the present law 5} cents per yard, the difference 
being in the rate of exchange from a silver toa gold standard. In other 
w oe, when gold and silver were of nearly equal value, the cost of matting 
was aes. as against 5} cents ban 

- y does not this oriental competition affect other manufactures, such 
as iron and steel?” 

“It willin time. When a nation like Japan first enters the markets of the 
world, it naturally offers for sale the cheapest and plainest me Hy 
the least skill to make. As soon as this field is covered, as it al y isin 
part, the new competing nation will turn its attention to costlier fabrics, re- 
quiring more labor and skill, Most woolen goods, as well as most iron and steel 

roducts, are thus far made in countries which are, like ourselves, on a gold 
ain so that in these branches of industry we are not yet confronted with a 
bounty of 100 per cent in favor of the manufacturer in a silver country. 
Gradually eastern competition may drive the single standard countries 
into killing competition with one another, and the United States will become 
the dumping ground of all foreign products unless we protect ourselves.” 
AN “OBJECT LESSON” AT HAND. 

I asked Mr. Dobson to give some illustrations of how these importations 
had affected American labor. 

“That is the neat ama.” was the reply. Mr. Dobson led the 
way to a window, w. he threw open. “Look down there,” said he, point- 
ing down the hill. “You seea few tents Guang yeaa in the valley. 
Two years ago all the surrounding have been twinkling 
with the ey windows of happy and homes.” The manufac- 
turer sighed, as he gazed down dark Beha lkill Valley, and returned to 
his library. He resumed: “Here are more but have human 
interest and carry a pathetic meaning. ; 

ict eee Wee sork directly toot Sa, apere, and pin 
carpet looms. means Ww y for weavers, dyers, - 
ners. That means labor and wages for Se Lait tec temalsteeets a. 
of Philadelphia. That means that about 30,000 indirectly caused 


are 

to suffer by the of those 2,500 looms. one-half of the ingrain 
looms in _ the country are running y. That means that thousands and 
thousands of ey meg ta tle 3 tele cape ma wed gg Ng And 
pa weaving of ingrain alone. What affects 
ingrains must affect other branches of the trade. making of ta 


and brussels suffers as well.” 
os, and, talking-asif tot himooit, plunged into s little mental arithmetic: 

e as a men 5 
Let me see; $04,000 pieces of would be 16,000,000 yards a year. One 
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weaves 16 yards © day. That would mean about 3,300 looms a year to 
make the silk we imported in 1895 from Ja alone, not tos of China. 
That, | believe, is just about the number of silk looms now idle at Paterson. 
That throws directly out of work 10,000 ae Sree, throstlers, and spin- 
ners. Indirectly, that brings har to 30,000people. Those disasters have 
not yet struck our cotton mills. But they are coming, and coming soon, and 
they will strike New England and check the growth of the New South.” 

“Mr. Dobson will you say to what extent these oriental importations have 
stop the payment of wages within your personal knowledge?” 

[do not like that part of my story,” he replied, “ but I will tell you ap- 
proximately. In 1803 our pay roll reached 000amonth. Our mills were 
then running full and gave steady work to 5,000 pestis. To-day our pay roll 
is only $60,000a month. By reductions of time and like devices, we manage 
to distribute these wages among about 4,000 ple. We take care of as 
many as we can, but there is so much less for them to do, and so much less 
for them to earn, and so much less for them to spend, and so much less for I 
don’t know how many thousand other people to receive and re-spend in their 


turn. 

“I think those figures are sadly eloquent, and ee apply only to our own 
local community, right here at the Falls of Schuylkill. But think of the 
other communities. Goto Kensington. Kensington, you know,is a northern 
suburb of Philadelphia on the Delaware River. There are Dolan & Co.'s 
woolen mills. Iam sure that not one-half of their people who were working 
on full time at good wages in 1893 can get any work at all now. That state- 
ment will apply toevery branch of the woolen business, excepting only the 
mills that make women's fancy dress goods. Most of those mills, I believe, 
are still running full. And then think of the Patterson silk mills.” 


HOW CAPITAL SUFFERS. 


Mr. Dobson explained that he preferred to confine his statement to the 
shrinkage of pay rolls in dollars to his own experience, but suggested that 
the figures he had already given carried their own inference. Then he 
went on: 

“All this means distress to both employees and manufacturers. The em- 
ployees are earning either little or nothing at all, and yet they must live, 
and their necessity isdire. The manufacturer suffers, because his expenses 
are constant for insurance, maintenance of plant, and other items. These 
expenses in the aggregate are an enormous tax upon the capital invested in 
these crippled industries. For example, in the neighborhood of Providence, 
R. L, there are 75 woolen mills. Of them, 54 are standing still, and the rest 
are running only four days a week. It is hard to put into words what dis- 
tress that means to both capital and labor. ; 

“Why, in all my experience of many years 1 have never seen business in 
such a condition as it is to-day. People will not buy goods, because they 
think that at another time they can buy them cheaper. There is no stability 
in prices. For example, only last week 10,000 cases of ginghams were sold in 
New York at from 3} to 3} centsa yard. Only a few weeks ago the price of 
these zoods would have been, to jobbers, 6 to 7 centsa yard. To-day cotton 
cloth for covering purposes and for export sells in the South at 15 cents per 

d. ‘That is simply unprecedented in the annals of manufacturing.” 

I suggestéd that it would be difficult to trace the effect of these disasters 
upon other classes of capital and labor in our social and industrial system. 

“Yes. to their furthest extent, but it is comparatively easy to see how they 
affect the great business of transportation. I believe that the railroads em- 
ploy 12 per cent of all the employees of the country. Now, when the facto- 
ries of the country are not busy, they furnish less freight to the railroads, 
whose earnings fall off until they go into the hands of receivers. That isthe 
condition of G2 per cent of the railroads of the country to-day. Unless we 
manufacturers can give business to the railroads, I do not see how they can 
pay their interest c —_ and prosper. This, of course, finally reaches the 
fe = ma of the stockholders, big and little, at home and a . and carries 

istress to those who had hoped to live on their invested earnings. We owe 
anenormous fo indebtedness on our railroads. Many of our railroads 
have borrowed all they can, until almost all their rolling stock is pledged to 
car trusts and they have nothing else to borrow on. Nota rai security 
falls due that is paid off but by issuing a new security. In other words, they 
are not paying ir debts, but are keeping their borrowing capacity up to 


its extreme limit.” 
HIGHER DUTIES AND SILVER. 


After this brief but searching discussion of present commercial troubles, 
Iasked Mr. Debson to prescribe his remedy. 

“There can be no permanent p vin this country,” he responded, 
“until all our mate resources of capital and labor are put to work. Our 
people must become fully employed. Their power must be in 
creased by giving them the chance toexercise theirfull earning power. This 
alone will make a market for the product of both the manufacturer and the 
farmer, and thus furnish freight carriage to the railroads. 

“These results, m my deliberate jndgment, can only be accomplished, first, 
by higher tariff duties, which shall furnish revenue sufficient to pay the 


running expenses of the Government; and, second, by the remonetization of | 


silver, by an international agreement if fe E 

“But do you consider international etallism possible? The extreme 
silver men c that it is not.” 

“Treply by asserting that itis qeasibie. Why, England is ready to join us 
as soon as we make the effort to bring it about. I want to quote here the 
Manchester Guardian of March 18 to show that thisis true.” And Mr. Dob 
son read the following: 

“The singular is that in Soteee, last —— the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment on the question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach practically admitted that 
all the members of the Government wish to see bimetallism restored through 
out the worldand atthe old ratio. The Governmentare ‘willing and anxious 
to enter into a conference or negotiation with other powers for the express 

urpose of removing the cvils referred to in the resolution. They are ready 

© consider the desirableness of incre the silver currency. They are 
yaa to sanction the reopening of the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of silver. 

“AN these the Government are unanimously willing to do if other 

wers will adopt adequate measures for restoring the relative stability of 

he two metals. Now, the restoration of such mone stability would be 
bimetallism, though, as Sir William Houldsworth remarked, it might not be 
called by that name. The standard of value throughout the world, in this 
country as well aseverywhere else, would no longer be gold alone, but. in 
effect, gold and silver together, as before 1873. And it is quite certain that 
whatever measures other powers consented to adopt would be adopted with 
& Viow to the certain restoration of the old ratio within a comparatively brie? 
period, and would not improbably have that effect before a conference which 
meant business had finished its deliberations.” 


The bimetallism which Mr. Dobson thought a necessary prece- 
dent to the return of prosperity and which the Manchester Guard- 
ian so eloquently pleads for could have been accomplished in the 
summer of 1897 if Mr. McKinley had not repudiated the demands 
of his own platform and discredited the commission he had him- 
self given Mr. Wo.cort and his associates. 





In the course of my remarks I shall submit tables and state- 
ments which show how the commerce and people of Great Britain 
have been affected by monetary changes since 1873, but in every 
instance I do so only because of the analogy of conditions and be- 
cause what, under given circumstances, affects our British kins- 
men also affects us. There are British trades which have been 
injured by the striking down of silver as a world-recognized 
money metal. Perhaps the major part of the British people have 
been hurt by it. Certainly the manufacturing, commercial, and 
farming classes have been. But it is true in Great Britain, as it 
is in our country, that these are not the dominant people. 

It is the banking class which rules there as here. 

The wishes of Manchester and Blackburn do not appear to in- 
fluence London. 

Just as in our country the Administration has its ear attuned 
to the slightest whisper of Wall street, soin England government 
hearkens only unto th: command of Lombard street. 

The.British are a masterful people. Very properly have they 
been called “ the all-conquering British.” Lesser people they con- 
quer by the sword and hold by the sword. Greater and stronger 
people they conquer by diplomacy and hold by mortgages based 
upon the gold standard. The banking classes in England not 
only hold other people in financial slavery, but in their greed for 
gold they are unmindful of the distress of their own fellow- 
countrymen. 

The banker in London is content if he can collect his interest in 
gold, even if spindles in Lancashire are idle and workmen unem- 
ployed. 

Manchester is the heart of the great cotton trade of England. 
More than 45,000,000 spindles in Engiand help to consume the 
cotton grown in the United States. It is a fair presumption 
that Lancashire spinners, recognized throughout the world for 
their quick perception in trade, thoroughly understand the con- 
ditions of their own business and know, in fact, what is best for 
them. Only afew yearsago, before the currency question reached 
what I think I may safely call its acute stage, at a great mass 
meeting in the Manchester town hall, which was presided over 
by the mayor of that city and addressed by the Hon. A. J. Bal- 
four, now a cabinet officer of the first rank, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, 'That in the opinion of the citizens of Manchester, in public meet- 
ing assembied, the exceedingly unsatisfactory condition of our productive 
industries and of commerce generally is largely due to the appreciation of 
gold and the violent fluctuations and uncertainty of exchange Setween gold- 
standard and silver-standard countries. 

That the best and most effective remedy would be secured by an acree- 





ment, ona broad international basis, to reopen the mints of the leading na- 
tions of the world to the unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver, and 
that to that end Her Majesty's Government be earnestly requested to cooper- 


ate with other nations at the forthcoming monetary conference to secure an 
international agreement. 


Of each American cotton crop, under normal conditions, England 
spins approximately 3,500,000 bales, or about 40 per cent of the 
average yield of the last five crops. 

Now, if will be admitted by everybody that a customer who 
buys four out of every ten things which one has to sell is a cus- 
tomer in whose welfare we have the greatest interest. 

If the English spinner is prosperous, his prosperity is reflected 
fe every cotton plantation in the South. Onthe other hand, if 
Manchester tnarket advices report spinners “indifferent” or buy- 
ing *“‘from hand to mouth,” we are certain to have lower prices 
for our raw cotton on this side. 

INDIA’S DEVELOPMENT 

England's great Asiatic dependency has been valuable only as 
an outlet for English manufactures. 

Poor as they may be individually, the consuming energy of the 
hundreds of millions of people in India has been the source of vast 
wealth to British manufacturers. 

Until very recently it kept aglow the forges of Sheffield and 





! Birmingham and made unceasing the hum of spindles in Man- 

| chester. 

But afew years ago the cotton manufacturers of England be 
gan to complain of bad business. Dividends were cut from time 
to time and finally abandoned altogether, and advers® bala 
became the rule rather than the exception. Like the wise man 
he is, the English cotton spinner set about seeking the cause for 
this change in conditions. It did not take him long to mbl 
upon the fact that the decline in his industry was exactly con- 


and the United States. 


i 
temporary with the demonetization of silver in Germany, Francs 
He discovered that just as silver had gone down in value when 


measured in gold, so had his own business declined. He also d 
covered that just as gold went up in its purchasing power t 
manufacturing industry of India was increased. 

The effect of the demonetization acts was not appre y felt, 
either in its stringent and distressful influence in Europe and 


America nor in its contrary workings in Asia, for a few years fol- 
lowing the attack upon silver, 
So long as silver and gold hung about a parity and all the 
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money of the world was made out of two metals, and the metals 
themselves were exchangeable at or about the old basis, the world’s 


trade went on pretty much as usual. But after a while knowl- 
edge of the fact that silver had been discredited at the mints of 
Europe and America penetrated all corners of the world, and 
then there came a change which had one sort of influence in 
Manchester and another sort in Bombay. 

In the decennial report issued by the India office in London a 
table is given, which I will quote, as it shows the phenomenal 
growth of the cotton-spinning industry in India: 








| 1881-82. | 1891-92. | Increase. 

Per cent. 
Number of mills in operation .............- | 62 127 1 
Capital invested (rupees).................-- | 6,847,100 | 12,000,000 ape 
DED GUDOIOE vcccustsecsbussdesbednnn bake | 52, 231 117,922 12% 
RIND... civndimccdhshinttatnhbdekiesebdblonien j 14, 385 24, 670 71 
SED rainviesrecethnebedaeiatssonddetbenaes | 1,550,944 | 8,272,988 lil 


More recent publications inform us that at the end of the year 
1894 the number of mills had increased to 141, looms to 31,709, and 
spindles to 3,726,914. 

INDIA RECEIVES A SETBACK. 


The growth of the cotton-spinning industry in India, which had 
been extraordinary up to 1893, when the mints of that country 
were closed to the coinage of silver and the rupee, which is India’s 
standard coin, given an artificial and arbitrary market value, and 
while still growing, as compared with that of England, received a 
setback by that bit of financing. 

India, by virtue cf her use of silver, possesses an advantage over 
England, for, in spite of the fact that the coinage of silver has been 
stopped by British legislation and the Indian rupee given a fixed 
value by British edict, that country is still upon a sort of silver 
basis. 

It is not the silver basis of China nor the gold basis of England, 
but stands between the two. It has been cleverly likened to the 
coffin of Mohammed, and is said to be suspended, so to speak, in the 





ir. 

While the mints of India were open to the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silver, and after the demonetization in Europe and 
America—that is to say, for the period of twenty years from 1873 
to 1893—her development was marvelous. 

During that period the exports of cotton goods from India to 
Japan and China were large and steadily increasing in importance. 
She was not only making practically all of certain classes of cot- 
ton goods which her own people required, thus cutting the Eng- 
lish spinners cut of what had hitherto been a profitable trade, but 
she was making serious inroads upon English trade in other 
Asiatic countries. The Indian laborer was paid ‘in silver, and 
content to be paid in silver, for in his country its purchasing 
power in relation to the things he required had not been changed, 
while the English operative was paid in gold, but at reduced 
wages, and not always employed. 

Although silver had largely lost its purchasing power in Europe, 
it maintained its level, as measured in commodities, in India itself. 
Wages were much lower in India than in England and thelaborer 
was paid in currency depreciated in England by 33} per cent. 

Thus the Indian manufacturer enjoyed a vast protection as com- 
pared with his British competitor,and Calcutta became the active 
rival of Manchester. 

It is a curious and interesting study to see how the advantage 
in cotton manufacturing has been transferred, by reason of 
changes in the monetary basis of certain countries, from one 
country to another. When bimetallism was a potent and benefi- 
cent factor in the commerce of Europe and America, the mills of 
England and America were prosperous. The ingenuity of Amer- 
ican and English operatives, our tremendous use of machinery, 
and consequently low-priced goods, gave us an advan over 
the Oriental, who had not changed his methods for hun of 

eare. 

m We have seen how, from 1873, when silver was demonetized in 
Europe and America, until 1893, when the mints of India were 
closed to the unrestricted coinage of the white metal, the cotton- 
spinning trade of the latter country grew at an unparalleled rate. 
Now we come to see how when the Indian mints were closed and 
while those of Japan were open the latter country made tremen- 
dous strides in commercial development. 

I can not do better than to quote from an address before the 
British Association at Ipswich, delivered September, 1895, by 
Mr. R. 8. Gundry: 

Mr. Gundry says: 

Cloth manufacturing is still in its infancy, but it is instructive to note the 


reports of Her Majesty's consuls regarding the appearance of Japanese goods 
just year on the Chinese market. 


I wish te call the attention of the House to the significant fact 





that this Japanese competition first made itself felt in 1894, the 
year after the closing of the mints in India. 

Mr. Gundry continues: 

From Korea, in the far north; from Ichang, in Central China; from Wen- 
chow, on the coast of Chekiang; from Amoy, on the coast of Fohkien; from 
Formosa, which has now been ceded to Japan, and even from the Island of 
Hainan, the refrain isthe same. Japanese cloth and yarn were offered for 
the first time, or in increasing quantities; the quality was inferior to that of 


Manchester goods, but showed a distinct tendency toward improvement, and 


the goods themselves commanded a ready sale by their comparative cheap. 
ness. 


We have seen India encou to compete with Manchester and Japan 
encouraged to compete with Ind China is now about to compete with both. 
When Mr. Gundry uttered this prophetic phrase he little 
dreamed that before the close of the year of 1897 Japan, by her 
— to go upon the gold basis, would hasten to make his words 


g 
I read again from Mr. Gundry's address: 


Enterprise is hampered by so many difficulties in that official-ridden coun- 
try (China) that it was simpler to import from India, so jong as the rupee 
remained on a silver leveland Manchester was willing to sell at former rates. 
For twenty years after the breach of the old parit tween silver and gold 
the Lancashire spinner had contrived to lower gold prices concurrently with 


the fall in exchange. 
The planter who does not remember that the gold price of his 


cotton was also steadily lowered during this period is a man of 
short memory. 


Mr. Gundry continues: 
He was enabled to do this in a great measure by economics incidental to 


the disease. He got cheaper cotton and he obtained more efficient machinery. 


But the t item of fixed charges imposed a check. His mortgages did not 
shrink; taxes tended rather to increase. 


I may say, parenthetically, that this is a way mortgages and 
taxes have under the gold standard. 

Wages have fluctuated somewhat, but the average decline has 
been slight and quite incommensurate with the decline in price. 
A limit of reduction had been reached, and when the two tremen- 
dous blows dealt to silver in 1893 widened the gap between the 
precious metals to a gulf, he could only bridge it by raising the 
silver price of his goods. Without any additional competition— 
for Chinese mills were still in their infancy and Japanese manu- 
facturers had not yet overtaken the home demand—exchange dif- 
ficulties sufficed to reduce the Chinaman’s purchases of cotton 
goods from 18,600,000 pieces in 1891 to 14,000,000 in 1893 and 1894. 
‘** Yet during those years,” as the statistical secretary of the Chi- 
nese maritime customs remarks, ‘‘the area of consumption was 
extended by the opening of custom-houses in three additional 
provinces.” 

Conditions had come to help the Chinese —- at home the 
cotton goods which for years they had been buying, first in Man- 
chester, then in India, and subsequently in J apan, and they have 
not been slow to avail themselves of the oppo ity. 

So tremendous is the advantage under which the Asiatic manu- 
facturer, with his silver standard, is working that the war be- 
tween China and Japan hardly arrested his career of prosperity. 

The consular report for June, 1896, says: 


Upon the conclusion of peace business (in Japan) a to have quickly 
returned toits normal condition. As an evidence expansion of the 
spinning and weaving industries, it may be stated that the imports of raw 


cotton showed an increase of 30 per cent upon the ro year's figures. 
From the Cotton Spinners’ Union it is learned that ‘the number of cotton 
mills actually at work in Ja on the 3ist of December was 58, with 632,130 
spindles, t 49, with 52 696 spindles, at the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

_As rapid as was this growth in that important trade, it was tri- 
fling compared with what was to come. 

Our consul further says: 


Protected new factories and the extension of existing works show a pro- 
posed increase of 6 mills and 352,427 spindles during the next few months. 
This would mean an increase in spinning power of more than 
55 per cent in a period of time which the consui describes as ‘‘a 
few months.” Consul James F. Connally, in his report tothe De- 
partment of State dated July 20, 1896, said that at the end of the 
year 1896 ‘‘ there would be about 1,000,000 spindles in Japan.” 


CHINA TO THE FRONT. 


As English trade was largely superseded by East Indian prod- 
ucts, and they in time, after the closing of the Indian mints to the 
coinage of silver, gave way before Japanese energy and competi- 
tion, so now the latter are in danger from China. 

In the year of 1897 the Japanese, who are a nation of copyists, 
inaugurated a sort of gold standard by reducing the quantity of 
gold inagold dollar by one-half. It occasioned no surprise, there- 
fore, to learn that by the beginning of the year of 1828 Japan's 
wonderful prosperity and the rapid growth of her eens 
nae been checked through the workings of the new financia 
po icy. 

As [ have already shown, the profit of cotton manufacturing has 
been handed very rely from land to India, thence to Japan, 
and finally passed on tothe Chinese. These thrifty, yellow fellows 
may be relied upon to retain the advantage. 
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Consul Jernigan, in his report dated December 22, 1897, says 
that great industrial changes are place in China. 

The Chinese have broken the spell of conservatism. Ports are 
being opened to commerce, ees and trade is ex- 


panding. The consul says that the and Japanese can not 
now manu goods that will wae with American goods 
in American markets, but he says ‘‘the day is not far distant 
when the products of Asiatic labor will, toa material extent, sup- 
ply the demands of the Asiatic markets.” Those English and 
American cotton mills which hitherto have done an important 
business with India, Japan, China, and the Straits Settlements are 
sure to be superseded by cheap Chinese labor. Further on in his 
ropa the consul writes from Shanghai on the interesting ques- 
n 0 
= WAGES AND PRICES. 


The question of wages and prices is, however, one which demands con- 
sideration from another point of view. We can but sympathize with the 
efforts of China to increase her revenue that she may meet her obligations 
and be enabled further to promote the development of her marvelous re- 
sources. Cheap cotton too, will doubtless benefit her impoverished 
millions, but cottons will not remain in China. Sooner or later they 
will enter into competition with the output of foreign looms in the cheap 
markets of the world, and for this reason the problem demands serious con- 
sideration. 

The expenses of living have been reduced to the minimum by the Chinese 


la trodes unionion has for agestbecn Siruly established ta China. It receives 
official recognition; its rules are st mt; it is tenacious of its privileges. 
But human hands are all too plentiful and human life is cheap, so it comes to 
pass that many skilled ics receive but 15 cents, Mexican, a day, while 
master workmen get 20 to 25 cents, and the common laborer saves lf 
from starving on 2 Mexican dollars a month. 

Our consul distinctly warns us that the produce of Chinese 
looms will soon supply the home demand and that then they will 
be sure to compete with the produce of American and English 
nem in the cheaper markets of the world outside the Chinese 

m ire. 

ill they stop there? 

Working with a money which gives them a hundred per cent 
protective duty and with 300,000,000 industrious people who are 
accustomed to live on a few cents a day, how long will it be be- 
fore they enter the markets of Europe and America and with the 
produce of their cheap labor ~~ that of our own compara- 
tively high-priced operatives? No labor union can destroy such 
competition, no tariff law can be made which will protect us from 
this Chinese invasion, unless we first correct the laws of finance 


and take away the advantage they now enjoy by working with a | 


money which is depreciated in our country, but which maintains 
its parity with commodities and labor in own country. * 

I quote again from the United States consul at Shanghai: 

These wages must be cut almost in half for expression in United States 
money. uently there are wives and children to be su , too, but 
in the f ies these members ently find emp ent in some 
minor industries—the women perhaps in the manufacture of shoe soles, the 
children in making money for offerings to the dead, or, as in Shan 
in the manufacture of match boxes, and so the slender 
out. A gradual introd 


v " 
which will somewhat improve the wages; but ast are at present, we can 
Bot viey, with imalference the prosper of Weinging the product of our wage 

How the masses of China can live on the wages paid will appear 
from the following table, in which the present retail eeiten of 
some of the commoner articles are given in Mexican silver: 





Norg.—One picul equals 133} pounds; one catty equals 1} pounds. 
The consul goes on to say that these retail prices are not ordi- 


narily paid by natives. ey are the prices paid in the treaty 
mrs Tie ween are higher and food is higher than in the 


He further says: 

The famili en. Some 
will ab A Pdlabe ook, acs ene Dentanaten qteuaneaead b otexury te bnve 
meat twice a month. The poorest families live on 50 cash apiece per day, 
which at the present rate of exchange is about 3 cents. 

_Our consul is an observant man; and although he was making 
his report to a gold-standard Administration, he did not refrain 
from pe beg ae to a fact, so often denied by orators of the 
single gold in this country—that is, that the price of com- 
modities, measured in silver, had remained steady in China, while 
they have all declined frightfully in the United States. 


STABILITY OF PRICES IN CHINA. 


Steadiness in values is greatly to be desired in business. The 
merchant who enters into important engagements likes to feel a 
reasonable degree of certainty as to what will be the value of his 
goods a week, a month, or a year hence. 

The man who obligates himself to pay a certain sum of money 
@ year or twoor three years hence would like to know before- 
hand that it would not take more pounds of cotton or wheat or 
beef to settle his debt than he could have obtained for the same 
sum of money at the time he signed the note. 

It is our contention that bimetallism would bring about just 
this steadiness; that it would, in the main, keep prices level, except 
for the inconsequential fluctuations now and then due to a greater 
or smaller crop. 

I invite attention to the table which will appear here in my 
printed remarks: 


Variations in pricesof staple articles of export from Shanghai from 1870 to 1895. 


[Average prices 1870-1874 = 100.] 












































i 
Article. | 1870- 1875. | 1880. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888, 

mura 

Silk: | | | Se 
Raw (blue elephant grade).....| 100 6%} 9) 9% 91; 88) 86 
SEE PIED Gnesdincndsoosccecuss 100; lll 106; 113; lid; lil ili 
CT A ia dai hath iaiis Sai 100} 89/ | 70] m0] 6 66 
| 100; 73| 68| 6] 57] 49| @ 
CNN A itinde cp adtevchddoseseedce 100 09; OF] 112] 1065] 97] i07 
AN ti iiihs atihidciahadniuinons 100} 100; 100| 101} 121] 119; 119 
i are nad wie iaea abi 100; 111} 152] 159] 159] 150 123 
i iitbhiitbcnanpiuchiie écogtinebunes 100; 109; 124] 110} lll} 96/| 9%4 
100} 100) 103) 131] M8} 107) 15 
100} 116| 134} 18)/ 184} 131) 1 
100 9 | 108) 117}| lid O4 | &8 
.-| 100 78 | 8 69 69 69 | 58 
| 100 | 97 90 8] 8) 8 
DOMROOR) BORE 6 csccncoeneccccccesees | 100; .88| 99) 108; | 8) 8% 
en ae a eeeainn 100} 106] 133] 108} 105} 103 | 168 
5st Acitniiennahennecnne sie 100; 115) &/] 109; 106| 109 107 
Ati delininih desinnowansdeg | 100} 104} 107} 102] 133] 109) 10 
Total.....--00--------2-0----e0-}1,700 1,671 [1,787 |1, 780 }1,815 |1,650 | 1,641 

| | 
Article. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1898. | 1804. | 1894, 
2 

Silk: 
Raw (blue elephant grade) ..... 94 88} 84 97 | 101; 98} 99 
I iat<ccscasceetcconcke 112} 109; 110; 110; 113| 126| 126 
a I ca cei 7| 77] s9| so] so| si] gs 
inicasstheesqonecuséccanenss 59} 57 63] 57 74| %7| 60 
DED snadécecasesdoecesesdnces 97 | 105 YT | 104 96 | 23 
i daetbiibnsewankesoennaibeibin 1 121 | 110) 113] M3)| 134] 120 
BET Gib diedicinen > conenenntdbsous onan 13} 103; 98) 103; 9) 115 107 
smesinn ont 98 84 83 8 | 90) 91 98 
sedan 115 | -107} 148] 123] 115] 148] 208 
Straw braid -. oa 23; 131; 108; 124; 130; Z| 12 
MOOG CEB nciccctavcopecccece cscces cose 68; 80; Wi; 91; 87} Si] 89 
Tallow, vegetable...................| 7] 77| 73| 7 8} | 105 
SE tins denned buctivenwimeaonid 60 61 59 78} 125) 176) 235 
I titi nena ebnbenes 72; 8 | 88; S87] 108) 108 
SI 105 | 101} 102) 102| 11i| wes) i 
icpecnenceinasatetbetinttideiabetiiainabtodhiin 4 18; 87 | 80 86 | &2 
WERE - .ccncsccesteceensccecero cesses 109 109 | 132| 118] 109| 121) 119 


DI ices hictttiheinepninnai 1,629 11, 582 [1,631 |1, 627 i, 733 1,857 | 1,972 
' } 





Special attention is called to the comparative steadiness in the 
prices of cotton and wheat for the twenty-five years covered by 
the table. 

Assuming 10 cents per pound to have been the market price of 
cotton for the years 1870-1874, the lowest price paid for it during 
the quarter of a century_was 9.7 cents per pound and the highest 
12,2 cents per pound. 

Now, take wheat for another illustration. 

Assuming the price to have been $1 per bushel in 1870-1874, 
the lowest price for it in China for the next twenty years was 
$1.02 per bushel, and the highest price $1.33 per bushe!, or an ex- 
treme fluctuation of 33} per cent. War or great crop failures 
would readily account for so moderate a change in values. 

It will also be noted by American wheat farmers that the fiuc- 
tuations were toward a higher level of prices always. 

The consul also says: 

Tn the case of the cottons imported into China the prices have closely fol- 
lowed the fluctuations of the silver market. 

In the study of the currency question as applied to cotton rais- 
ing another thought has suggested itself to me, and is, I believe, 
worth consideration. Travelers tell us that a large part of the 
Chinese Empire is suited to the cultivation of cotton. 

How much cotton is raised in China at present is the merest 
co. ure, } 
m and Shepperson, both excellent authorities, estimate it 
at about one and a quarter million bales. 
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It may be vastly mors, for of the interior of China little is 
known. 

There are supposed to be between three and four hundred mil- 
lion people in China. 

I have seen it stated that if atl the world were marching in a 
procession every third man who passed a given point would be a 
Chinaman. This may be an exaggeration, but they do outnum- 
ber the people of any other nation, and we can only guess at the 
economic force they may be able to exert when once their energies 
are intelligently applied. 

Asia was the birthplace of cotton manufacture. 

It is known that the industry existed in India in a high state of 
perfection more than twenty centuries ago; how much longer is 
not known. 

As the people of Europe emerged from barbarism they seized 
upon much of the civilization of the East as good and rejected 
much as valueless. 

The art of spinning and weaving cotton was one of the things 
they learned from the Asiatics. 

They adapted it to the requirements of an expanding commerce, 
and in time their lead in this useful industry Was not questioned. 

But is the whirligig of time to bring the yellow man his revenge? 

Cotton spinning in India, China, and Japan is to-day certainly 
more profitable than in Europe or America, and it may be that 
the raising of the raw cotton, along with the art of its manufac- 
om is to be handed back to the people from whom we learned 

th. 

From the consular report for November, 1895, I take this de- 
scription of the manner of cultivation of cotton in China: 


Cotton is not cultivated in China asin the United States. The ridges are 
wide, like the ridges of an American wheat field, and the seed is sown as an 
American farmer sows wheat. Consequently the plants are very thick, and 
the Chinese farmer cultivates every plant to the fullest maturity possible. 


The necessity for sufficient space for the plant to grow and branch is not ad- 
mitted, and when matured the stalk is small and the limbs comparatively 
few. The thickness of growth necessarily results in small bolls and short 
staple. 

‘To look at an acre of Chinese cotton when full grown leaves an impression 


Socrates to great yielding capacity which the actual yield is far from ful- 
ang. 

The plants stand so close together they keep off the action of the sun and 
cause many of the bolis to wither in the shade and prevent them from ma- 
turing. When the Chinese are taught the advantage of properly thinning 
and spacing their cotton, that the warm air and rays of the sun can pene- 
trate, the change from the present system of cultivation will be rewarded by 
an increased yield per acre and a much finer staple. 


If it be trne, and there appears no reason to doubt thestatement, 
that in the Chinese Empire there are large areas suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton, and these people, who can and do live on 3 
cents a day, turn their attention to it in an intelligent way, how 
long will it be before the planters of Mississippi and Texas will 
be forced to abandon their favorite crop? 

Of course we have nothing to fear while they persist in their 
present unscientific methods of cultivation. But they will not 
persist in them. 

The Chinese are quick to imitate, and the great industry of the 
South is in real danger from the competition of ‘“‘ Chinese cheap 
labor,” if our consuis tell the truth. 


WOOL PRODUCTION ALSO THREATENED. 


It does not seem to be generally known that an appreciable 
quantity of wool is also brought into this country from China. 

The average annual importations for the last three years were 
about 20,000,000 pounds. Exporters buy this wool in China at 
about 7 to 9 cents, Mexican, per pound. These 7 to 9 cents silver 
cost them less than half of that sum in gold. 

They sell for gold in the United States, which they take back 
to their own country and more than double at once in the money 
which is current there and which answers all the demands of 
their trade, 

It is true that up to this time they have only sent us the coarser 
grades of wool. 

Sheep have hitherto been bred in China for the pelts and for 
food only. . 

But in China the problem of how to get a living is rather mor 
pressing than elsewhere, and when the Chinese learn that in Eu- 
rope and America there is a market for the finer grades they are 
sure to find the means of supplying the demand. 

No tariff law can protect us from such competition. 

In this connection I wish to quote from the Report of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission of 1897 as touching the menace of wool- 
growing competition from South America: 


From Mr. Peel's report it appears that a 
tries referred to is free from agricultural depression as understood in the 
United Kingdom. Her capacity for the production of cereals and the area of 
land suited to this branch of industry appear to be practically unlimited, and, 
for the reasons adduced by Mr. Peel, she does not suffer in the same degree 
as other countries from the fall in prices. 

It is stated in his report that the farmer in the Argentine Republic can 


grow wheat at a profitand sell in London at20 a quarter. and shat he 


mtina alone among the coun- 
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is enabled to do this by the high premium on gold; in fact, the higher the p- 
mium on oe the lower the price that he can afford to take, an advantase 
which makes him more or less independent of the market, and enables him 
to undersell his rivals in all parts of the world. 

26. These views as to the effect of the gold premium are strikingly con. 
firmed by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Harris, both of whom are on Of the 
widest experience in the corn trade of the world, and r. de R. Brett. 

29. Mr. de R. Brett is strongly confirmed in his opinions by the report of 

Mr. Peel, who quotes one of the largest sheep farmers in Argentina, Mr. 
Gibson, as follows: 
_ ‘There arestill vast tracts of land in the north of the province of Santa Fe, 
in the territory of the Central aan and all the south of the Republic ca- 
rable of producing store stock at cheap prices, and as yet unpeopled. It is 
difficult, moreover, to indicate the limit of the lucerne-growing lands. Thus 
with, on the one hand, room to produce the store animal in far greater num- 
bers than the Republic at present does, and at prices which can fall lower 
and still be remunerative to the breeder, and, on the other hand, the spread 
of the lucerne fields to receive this store stock and prepare it for the consum- 
ing market, I think Iam almost justified in stating that the Argentine Re- 
— can afford to undersell the whole world’s meat trade and remain sols 
caterer.” 


For the twelve months ending December, 1896 and 1897, thera 
was imported into the United States from South America the fol- 
lowing quantities of wool: 








Class. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
D0 csiss sinks sanciacaedibeaniaile, aeaideiamaaand, alae 10,556,165 | 87,593, 292 
UW cdeuebboduesicuecanmaneuee dite btbbdgbdcadoteaed o----| 2,963,068 8, 421), Oel 
GRO «..<ccacccdn-cudentitidade, Abate mau 15, 144, 925 | 15,872,012 
it i ee eee 28,068,143 | 61,385, 295 


The increase is startling to a woolgrower. When he compre- 
hends the danger to his industry which these figures so clearly 
suggest, I feel sure that he will give his servants in Congress a 
command which can neither be refused nor ignored, 


THE REMEDY. 


The remedy for these evils is bimetallism. 

I believe in international bimetallism, but 
the only way to get it is by national initiative. 

The United States are big enough and strong enough commer- 
cially and otherwise to lead. 

The influence and power of our Government are such that others 
will be compelled to follow. 

But the United States need not embark on the policy of bimet- 
allism alone. All the American continent, except Canada, will 
gladly join us in the venture. 

Every republic to the south of us which is now upon a silver 
basis or a paper basis can be counted on as an ally in such an un- 
dertaking. I do not doubt but that we could, with a little dip!o- 
matic effort and the exercise of ordinary business common sense, 
secure reciprocity treaties with them based upon tariff laws 
framed for our mutual interest and excluding European nations 
from the advantages of such a treaty until they had opened their 
mints to the coinage of gold and silver at the ratio agreed upon 
by the American republics. 

Such a policy would extend our trade enormonsly where we 
have very little trade now. 

It is a fact which does not speak well for our business acumen 
and energy that Europe now sells more goods to Central and 
South America than our own country does. 

These South American countries would be important commer- 
cial allies, and as we absorbed their trade Europe would become 
more and more anxious to participate in its profits, and one by 
one trans-Atlantic mints would be opened to the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of both metals. 

Every political party in this country believes that the remedy is 


I also believe that 


bimetallism. 
The — said so timidly at St. Louis. The Democrats 
said so boldly at Chicago, and the Populists confirmed their judg- 


ment. 


The British House of Commons, on the 17th of March, 1897, 
passed the following resolution by a unanimous vote: 

That this House is of the opinion that the instability of the relative value 
of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved in- 
= to the best interests of this country, and urges u the Government 

he advisability of doing all in their power to secure by international agree 
ment a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver. 

German and French leaders are also agreed that bimetallism is 
the remedy for the world’s trade depression. Each seems to be 
eee ee ee all concur is for the good of the 
world. 

The Democratic party is the only 4; organization with the 
courage of itsconvictions. It points the way to prosperity. Upon 
it has fallen the duty of restoring a system the destruction of 
which has brought untold misery to mankind, the rebuilding of 
which will cause all who earn their bread in the sweat of their 
faces to rise up and call it blessed. 
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Diam Cotton spinning and weaving mills in India June 30, 1895. 
8 him [Extracted from 149, Jones's Handbook (September, 1897, edition) for 
Ui Daily Cable Records of American Cotton Crop Statistic, etc. Published by 
om John Jones, 11 Tokenhouse Yard, London E. C., and 19 Beaver street, New 
1 York.] 
ort = 
5 ie Average Tyengeen 
lous number sumptior ot 
a Pe, Where situated. Mills.| Spindles. |Looms.| of hands ana io 
ic ca. ) employed | ‘Sear in bales 
It is daily. | or ane ands. | 
Thus Sd Se Baier on oes po ao | 
num- SS ee } 
Ower Island of Bombay -....--.-- *71 | 2,196,323 | 21,335 78, 455 $49, 678 | 
read te Up country, Bombay a a 
_ Presidency ...----------- 188 | 587,806 | 7,538 23, 733 178, 670 
> Khe. | 
| Sole Total Bombay Pres- 
SRE iewnntne0cnee 109 | 2, 774,129 | 28,873 1,029, 348 | 
hera Other provinces. ......---- 46 | 1,158, S17 379, 970 
fol- tal, all India— Nee 
ie kit Soa 135 1, 409, 318 
ne WE hic dibicicdeted ~ 148 | 8,809, 929 | 35,358 1,341, 714 
; IBF. ..ncscedecweccecece 142 | 3,649, 736 | 31,154 1, 222, 508 
: (Rin catndntiedonres 141 | 3,575,917 | 28, 164 1, 171, 008 
So WE, 3 ncate catarcimancsisen 139 | 3,402, 282 | 25,444 1, 165, 38 
; 1891. .....---eece---e----| Hk | 3,051,606 | 26,581 1, 178,908 
: oae WIR cvicnnddatiine heteten | 187 | 3,274,196 | 23,412 1, 008, 462 
Ont 1880... .c0e cece eersen~ee- 124 | 2, 762,518 | 21,561 888, 654 
Pon SUB wb iictinsidbnctiihaite 14 | 2,489,171 | 19, 496 787, 420 
385 * Two in course of erection. + Eight in course of crection. i 
ne The world’s cotton mills, according to latest known estimates. | 
re- [Extracted from Jones's Handbook for Daily Cable Records of American 
rly Cotton Statistics, etc., page 167, tember, 1897.] 
Sa “aa q 
Country. sis. Spindles. | Looms. | Const™P- | Hands em- | 
Bales. } 
Great Britain.........1802__| 2,655 | 45,270,000 | 660,000 | 3,977,000 530,000 | 
1at United States: 
North.............1804..| 642 | 14,377,000 | 278,569 | 1,950,000 221, 585 
ian, South 1996..| 386} 2,956,306 | 75,789] 904, 701 |........-... 
" 829 | 2,282,496) 55,211 4) a= 
202 | 6,000,000 | 200,000 | 1,040,000 211, 000 
Ts 6, 571,382 | 245,000 | 1,237,664 100, 360 
5,039,000 | 126,000 854, 050 90, 000 
2,991,062 | 81,000 607, 500 120, 000 
Bt 2,935,651 | 133,928 | 670,000 120, 000 
ill 1,680,000 | 28,300 132,000 19, 500 
1,772,000 | 23,721 150, 000 20, 941 
‘ 1,750,000 | 60,000 450, 000 90, 000 
er 1,336,418 | 47,196 400, 000 88, 111 
n- 2,614,500 | 68,289 330, 000 
». 2,110,000 | 68,000} 330,000 
) | ee See 
e, 850, 000 8,500 70, 000 
"3 340, 000 7, 500 60, 000 |. 
28 112,000} 1,980 |....._.._... 
: 200,000 | 20,160 55, 000 
ir 970, 000 99, 600 
: 2 38 
3, 982) 946 
° 300, 000 
138 
Fl : "000,000 |......... 
Gack doen c ees Beet t BD Ridiiceecses 
OE 4..; WD} 401,252) 12,106 j............ 
e * Extracted from the September, 1895, edition of Jones's Book. 
[Extract from English Bimetallic League publications. ] 
? Tho government of India has just issued returns relating to the textile- 
mill industries of India which appear to bring the record of extension toa 
3 ine date than previously issued returns. Thefollowing relate to the cotton 
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The growth of the foreign trade of Japan during the same period may 
seen from the following figures, taken from the consular report, C 4, 2/7-4, 


page 42: 


Year. 


BED dcnciticnncmuaigegiotaadeealieds 
EERE ee 
TEE  cimainiaidepwiingbpaiipnetbianheweteuee 





Exports | Imports 
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be 





(thou- (thou- 

sands | sands 

yen). | yen). 
' a. a, 
28, 506 | 38, 628 65, 021 3 7 
38, 871 29, 673 | 63,544 | 8 & 
52, 407 | £4, 304 96, 711 3 
79, 527 | 62, 927 142, 454 | 8 ly 
115, 246 | 117, 481 | 230, 728 | 2 


Exports of homespun cotton yarn to China and Japan from England and 
P Pp t ] . ¢ 


Bombay. 


[Extract from the Cotton Gazette. ] 


For five years ending— | Englan 





sumtimes ninninesbete 181, 745, 


Pound 
} 202, 486, 
| 166,738, 
148, 380, 


d. Bombay. 
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The above figures show that while there is a continuous and satisfactory 


growth in the demand for the cotton yarn in the markets 


our exports to these markets are falling off. Taking five 


our exports to China and Japan have decreased 27 per cent, while the ex 


from Bombay have increased 630 per cent. In the last tw 


| one and one-half million spindles in India, Ch 





2a, and Japa 


twelve months. It should be kept well in mind that ina 
the cost of production has been decreased to about one-half, owing to the 
fallin the price of silver money, in which their wages, rents, interest, car- 


— riage, and all other such like charges are paid. - 


Shanghai—Imports of cotton yarn. 
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years’ averages, 
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o years there has 





| been a decrease of over 1,000,000 spindles in England, and an increase of about 
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li these countries 























Bombay.—Out of sixty-eight companies, one pays 30 p 


cent, one 15 per cent, one HM per cent, two 12 per cent, thi 


| i Local 
Year. England.|Bombay.| Japan. | manu- 
i facture 
ae 2 a cee 
| Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt 
ie ndie thekahaeeowend ann tmtina i’ Se | MO I aS a iene aailil 
Ce canines eel dias taceab iach e. (oh 4) | aeaetere eee 
dill dink sk addetiniecnannceunednne | 45,288 | 201,190 |... tl. 
ES A Ee | 73,809} 195,258 gi tale elie 5 
seat a eects tat cnercctecioe | 99,761 | 251,190 |........|-7-2 77 
a a | 65,476 | 682,143 |... 
idl nil ala cntingdiaaiieeindin wtiaahe 45, 238 7 f 
it a ., oe 6S ll x 
St ili dette chia tibneinitintinaniiadiwonsts 21,505 | 580,065 | 2, 909 (2 a 
RE ite aE tiene heeds isthe patainon mene 44,957 | 659,293 | 36,920 £5, OF 
Shanghai—Imports of drills (pieces of 40 yards each). 
Uni See solar “ Local 
Year. England.} eet Bombay.| Japan. | mann- 
—) facture. 
. Pieces. | Pieces. | Pieces. | Pieces. | Pieces 
PO anc cces wcetnniin catenins ft | SS a SR tae 
OO See 882,000 | 532,000 SE ectthtcisinieen a 
SN an 6b pabcsniyocesagybhnteos 266,000 | 592,000 se 
cit cllidaatuiinh bodnatimanidion 277, 000 | 856, 000 . | a 12,000 
| TSR a | Rice icunidetn 40, 000 
SI, iccnialttiatisl duty dpgnneitiivaty trim iaiisinges 427,000 | 422,000 SERIE Utccmemnnin 112, 000 
I cian oeliass aan Sichietarhignn- anal 257, 000 720, 500 2,670} 11,606 * 
* Mill burned down; rebuilding. Since rebuilt. 
Shanghai—Imports of sheetings. 
— England United i. ohee | Sen Local 
4 g ‘| States, - ymbay.| Japan. i 
i i } Lacture. 
aise nme eeesinoneemnetlnentenesanein 
Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. | Pieces. Pieces. 
i addicts domme 201,000 | 641,000 |.......... eee Sree 
SPE tint te mada saentboceca 520, 000 |1, 286,000 22,400 | ...... eae 
Ph atiiie deat Sucies saedassees 754, 000 {1,208,000} 54,670 |..........]...- 
iettbdiaaghinkiedniuinns opibahis | 820,000 )2,009,000 | 29, 000 Scpietond 14, 000 
TB. nce ccc cec eccecc-conesce-| 658,000 11,314,000 | 50,000 |...... 60, 000 
I 728,000 | 903,000; 94,000 /...... ; 14, 000 
MN G6ds chdicbeataje <ésaieecsc~ 470,000 |1,287,000 | 10,870 93, 980 (* 
| 
* Mill burned down; rebuilding. Since rebuilt. 


r cent. one 2 per 


rteen 10 rer cent, 


t 8 per cent, two 7 per cent, seven 6 per cent, four 5 per cent, seven 4 per 


cent, seven 3 per cent, one 2} per cent, and two 2 per cent, 


do not pay any dividend at all. 
Calcutta (1896).—One mill pays 15 percent, one 12 per cen 
one 8 cent, one 7 per cent, and one 6 per cent. This is« 


pu . For the first half of the present year only five mills h: 


announced their dividends. Theyareall at therate of l0pe ‘ : 
Japan.—I append the dividends of the Japanese companies. One pays at 


the rate of 40 per cent per annum, five 2 per cent, one 15 
cent, three 15 per cent, and one 12 per cent. As these mi 
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an excessive amount toward depreciation, these results are not as as 
they appear; but in spite of this they undoubtedly pay extremely we 


Dividends || Dividends 











Name of company. per Name of company. per 
annum. | annum. 
Per cent. |} Per cent. 
Kanegafuchi Spinning Co 12 || Tokyo Spinning Co....... 16 
Setsu Spinning Co ........ 20 || Miye Spinning Co......... 20 
Owari Spinning Co........ 16 || Korivama Spimning Co... 15 
Hirano Spinning Co....... 40 || Kishiwada Spinning Co .. 20 
Huneji Spinning Co..-..... 20 || Amagasaki Spinning Co.. 15 
Pukuyama Spinning Co... 20 || Sakai Spinning Co ........ 18 


Senshin Spinning Co...... 15 || 








Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THEOBOLD OTJEN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 
Mr, OTJEN said: 
Mr. Speaker: There is a wide difference of opinion among our 
ople as to the wisdom of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
ous earnestly advocate their annexation; others strenuously op- 
it. The opponents of annexation profess to see all sorts of 
imaginable dangers in store for us should we make the islands a 
part of our possessions. They predict dire international difficul- 
ties with foreign nations. The honorable gentleman from Indiana, 
in his speech the other day, said: 


The possession of the Hawaiian Islands simply means that they would be 
a source of irritation for all time to come between ourselves and foreign 
nations. 


I do not share in these views, nor do I believe that any consid- 
erable number of the American people do. I believe that if the 
question of annexation were submitted to a popular vote of the 

ople, the islands would be annexed by a very large majority. I 

o not favor the policy of the universal annexation of territory. 
I doubt the wisdom of the annexation of Cuba or the annexation 
of the Philippine Islands. As far as Cuba is concerned, we are 
committed by Con ional declaration to the independence of 
the island. r relations to Hawaii, however, make her an ex- 
ception to the policy of the Government against the acquiring of 
mt territory. Ninety-one per cent of all her trade is with us. 

The governing people of the islands are Americans or descend- 
ants of Americans. bulk of the capital invested belongs to 
our citizens. Its value to us as a naval and commercial depot is 
especially great, far exceeding any objections that can be urged 
against it. I can not see any good reason why, should the islands 
be made a part of our territory, they would be “‘a source of irri- 
tation between ourselves and foreign nations.” We have exer- 
cised a controlling influence over the islands for more than a half 
century, an influence amounting to practically a protectorate. 
Senator MorGaAN, in an address recently made, said: 


From the time that California became a part of the United States our 
Government and its —— men—political, military, and naval—have main- 
tained a uniforra and consistent position respecting Hawaii. They have 
always held that our eeaenaens position on the Bacific 
America made it a political necessity that these islands should not pass into 
the hands or under the control of any other foreign nation, and when the 
subject has been discussed it has been held that whenever the opportune 
time arrived they should be annexed to the United States. 


This statement is abundantly supported by the declarations of 
Presidents Taylor, Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce, Johnson, Grant, and 
Harrison, and Secretaries of State Webster, Calhoun, Buchanan, 
Clayton, Marcy, Seward, Fish ew , and Blaine. The 
practical protectorate exercised over the Hawaiian Islands by our 
Government and its determination to prevent the islands 
falling into the hands of any other power has been a uniform 

licy of the Government for more than fifty years, not conflict- 
ng with or in the least affecting the principles of the Monroe 
doctrine, but a policy as distinct and determined as the Monroe 
doctrine itself. 

Our permanent interest in and influence over the islands has been 
known and recognized by the nations of the world. Why, then, 
should we have trouble with foreign nations if we make the islands 
a part of our domain? So long as we assume to exercise an influ- 
ence over the islands equivalent toa protectorate we are in danger 


— a oe Fe se, woe 





of foreign complications, but annex the islands, and from that mo. 
ment Hawaii will cease to be a ‘‘source of irritation between our. 
selves and f nations.” Knowing our ——s ht and our 
long-declared policy toward the islands, they will ily acquiesce 
in having them made Ne see of our territory. The time has come 
when we must either take the islands or permit them to pass under 
the control of some other power. 

I do not believe that the people of Hawaii can much longer 
maintain an independent government. In their weakness they 
will ever be the tempting _— the semana’ grasping nations, 
Some stronger power will absorb them. I do not wonder that 
the 1 people of Hawaii are seriously concerned about the 
future welfare of the islands and desire to come under our pro- 
tecting care, for a real danger confronts them—that of being ab- 
sorbed by one of the Asiatic nations. If we reject their offer now, 
can we find fault if they seek annexation with some other nation 
that will afford them protection and security for the future? The 
opponents of annexation assert that there is no real danger of any 
other nation absorbing or annexing them. It seems to me that 
there is, and a careful study of the —- should convince any 
unprejudiced mind of that fact. There is a real danger of their 
being absorbed by Japan. In support of this view I quote from 
Admirals Walker and Ammen, as follows: 


Admiral Walker, who was in command of our Navy in those waters in 
1894, in official reports, after referring to the large rapidly increasing 
number of Ja in the islands, says: 

“ They are inclined to be turbulent. They stand together as a solid body, 
and their leaders are said to have — ambitions and p to claim 
for their free men the ht to vote under the conditions with which that 
Tignes to granted So euper oreigners. * * * They are a brave people, with 

Air feh naan ee aed enh Wie spac cond 

m Ww w 8 conditions 
of ~~ —-* a letter toa a committee in eee ee 

“It does not require a proph ‘oresee those islands near 
future will be either American or Japanese.” 


The great immigration from Japan to Hawaii in the past few 
years, if continued, will soon enable them to subvert the present 
Government, take control of islands, and turn them over to 
that enterprising Asiatic nation, and, under such conditions, we 
will = ane to ero te rae ae — oo the 
arrival and departure ese apanese from the of 
Honolulu from 1886 to 1896, inclusive: o _ 












BD 2 cnncanndendsoccconsseusannone 692 1,44 
BIE ncn nnencaconecosencncuessecen 1,155 860 1,35 
BED ences weccccecccce sanece coceus 2, 787 1,108 1,236 
ED énacuninsbbacsne coscasnieesinn 2,513 S44 1,32 
TEE a. caine npaninn diecan-atmepgeanonts 3, 087 360 1,407 
SE Se 4, 486 852 1,81 
BRED cccnccocsnensiibeccabenenucene 8, 008 1,508 1,004 
eee 3, 609 836 1,0 
CE Ee 3, 286 1,266 1,05 
BEND scpocuccssnccnusiusn scucss estat 2, 306 2,512 983 
FE nine cunccnceeniineunnerenncnnnt 5, 129 4,981 1,287 








The follo taken from the census reports of 1890 and 1896, 
bearing upon point, will be of interest: 
Nationality—1890 and 1896 compared. 





* Divided into nationality of parents. 
show the gradual invasion of the island by the 


These figures 
J and that their population has about doubled in six years, 

12,360 in 1890 and 24,407 in 1896. It isargued that while we 

d not annex the islands, it nevertheless is our duty to prevent 
their annexation by any other nation; practically that we must 
exercise a protectorate over them—must guarantee their independ- 
ence. The advocates of such a policy require us to assume every 
Sealy Uinaer eae sevematedeinn o 

see n us db" 
es islands can be urged against this plan, and more, for 
we assume all the obligations and risks incident to main- 
taining their sovereignty have over the manage- 
ment of the islands. Surely such a policy is at all times liable to 
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make our relations with the Hawaiian Islands a “‘source of irrita- 
tion between ourselves and foreign nations.” 
Another objection raised to annexation is that the present Gov- 


ernment acquired its power against the will of the majority of 
the people of Hawaii and does not represent the wishes of the 
inhabitants in offering the islands to us. Ican not see that it 
makes any material difference now whether the present Govern- 
ment obtained its power rightfully or not. Whatever its incep- 
tion was, it is now the lawful Government of the islands and has 
been so for nearly five years. It is the lawful-Government, rec- 
ognized as such by all the nations of the earth. Nor dol believe 
that the _— Government is misrepresenting the will of the 
people of Hawaii. . , 

A careful investigation of the subject ought to convince any 
person that a majority of its citizens, ing Chinese and Japa- 
nese, Who are not citizens, are earnestly in favor of coming under 
the protection of our flag. A majority of the members of the House 
of Representatives of the Hawaiian ee are pure-blood native 
Hawaiians and their speaker is also a Hawaiian. This House has 
twice passed upon resolutions favoring annexation. A majority 
of the qualified voters and also a oe of the police force of 
Honolua and of all the officials in the various departments of the 
Government are pure-blood native Hawaiians. 

It is urged against annexation that the Hawaiian a are a 
‘‘mixed and thongrel population,” and “ignorant,” and do not 
understand or appreciate the genius of free government. The 
census of Hawaii for the year 1896 shows the population of the 
islands to be about 109,000. Conceding, for the sake of argument, 
that the Hawaiian people are a “‘ mixed, mongrel, and ignorant” 
population, it does not follow, should we take them in, that this 
small number of people added to our population will bring upon 
us a string of woes or materially endanger the future welfare of 
our country. 

Thirty years ago we made citizens of over 4,000,000 of people, 
giving them the electoral franchise; a people who were totally 
ignorant, could neither read nor write, and knew nothing of the 
genius of our Government. Notwithstanding this enormous load 
of ignorance we then assumed, we have not gone to ruin. If 
4,000,000 of ignorant people did not seriously affect our welfare, 
is it not ridiculous to claim that 109,000 people will endanger 
our national existence and prove a ruin to our free institution? 

To assert, however, that the entire ulation of Hawaii is 
ignorant is far from the truth. Hawaii has a splendid system of 
free public schools and a compulsory-education law, which re- 
quires every child within the ages of 6 and’15 years to attend 
school. There is now scarcely an adult Hawaiian to be found 
in the islands who can not read and write in the English lan- 
guage, as the public schools are conducted in English. 

Seven thousand of the 15,000 Portuguese are Hawaiian born 
and many of them have been educated in the public schools of the 
islands and — English as —— as does the average Ameri- 
can child. ere are also about 7,000 American, English, and 
German inhabitants who, in point of intelligence, are not excelled 
anywhere. The appropriations made for school purposes for the 
two years endin Dectasber 31, 1897, aggregate $455,931.55, @ sum 
which is certainly liberal for so small a tion. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of schools, ers, and attendance 
of pupils in the schools for the year 1896: 


Number of schools, teachers, and pupils for the year 1396. 












Teachers. Pupils. 
Schools. 
Male. | Total. 
Government........ 1R ill 5, 74 4,435 | 10,189 
Independent. ....... 6“ 72 1,840 8, 834 





6,275 | 14,083 
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A further objection is made to annexation on the ground that 
it will ruin our infant beet-sugarindustry. If true, this would be 
a serious objection. The building up of our beet-sugar industry 
and the retaining at home of $100,000,000 which is now annually 
sent abroad for the sugar we need is a question of the greatest 
importance to our people. It is said that Hawaii can produce 
sugar so cheaply that the beet-sugar producers of our country will 
not be able to compete, and therefore the industry, just starting 
with sucha bright promise of success, will beruined. The total pro- 
duction of domestic sugar of all kinds for the year 1897 was 335,650 
tons of 2,240 poundseach. The total amount of sugar imported 
from Hawaii was 192,508 tons. We consumed 2,096,263 tons. 
This shows that 84 per cent of the sugar consumed in this coun- 
ya geo from abroad. 

he entire home and Hawaiian productién was 528,164 tons, 
being only about one-fourth of the sugar consumed by our people. 
So long as the combined production of domestic and Hawaiian 
sugar does not exceed the home demand, it seems to me there can 
be no competition between our sugar producers and those of 
Hawaii. hat motive would there be in cutting prices when the 
combined product does not supply the home demand? Competi- 
tion and cutting of prices is induced only when there is an effort 
to get a@ market for one’s products. In this case the product of 
both will not supply the market. Under such circumstances is 
there any danger from Hawaiian cheap sugar? Human nature 
must have undergone a radical change if such a danger seems 
imminent, for no man will sell a pound of sugar for 4 cents when 
he can get 5 or a pound of sugar for 3 cents when he can get 4. 
With the annual average increase in consumption of sugar in 
this country, which has for the last twenty years been about 12 
per cent, it will be many years before there is any danger of com- 
petition from Hawaiian sugar. It is interesting to note the 
unselfish interest that certain persons connected with the great 
sugar trust of this country are taking in the infant beet-sugar in- 
dustry lest it be ruined by Hawaiian cheap sugar. This brazen 
trust should be given to understand emphatically that it can not 
dictate the foreign policy of this country and that its interference 
is the height of arrogance and impudence. I submit herewith 
the views of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, whose in- 
terest in the welfare of the beet-sugar industry can hardly be ques- 
tioned and whose opinion upon this subject deserves great weight: 
IMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR. 


amount of sugar imported into the United States annually 
from 1890 to 1397, inclusive, was 1,830,482 tons of 2,240 pounds each, valued at 
01,575,288. The importation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, was 

323 tons more than the average of the four preceding years, which was 
1,752,617 tons, owing to the desire of aapeneee to anticipate the effect of the 
tariff act pending in Con during the last months of that year. 

The average importation of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands from 1893 to 
1897, inclusive, was 149,456 tons, valued at $9,973,924. The importation for the 
— of 1897 was 192,508 tons, being 43,062 tons above the average of the 

receding four years. During 1897 the Hawaiian sugar was 9.1 per cent of 
the amount consumed in the United States. From 1593 to 1897 it was 7.1 per 
cent of our consumption. 
CONSUMPTION OF BEET SUGAR. 

The beet sugar consumed in the United States in 1896 was 18 per cent; in 
1897 it was 37 per cent of the total consumption. The disturbed condition of 
Cuba doubtless caused much of this marked increase, but the beet sugars 
from countries in continental Europe are those from which we may expect 
the most active competition. The production of beet sugar in the United 
States in 1897 was 41,347 tons of = pounds each; of cane sugar, 287,007 tons; 
of maple sugar, 5,000 ons of sorghum sugar, 300 tons. 

The total domestic product was 335,656 tons. 

The total refined product of peru sugar was 1,760,607 tons, making the 
total annual consumption 2,096,263 tons. 

From the foregoing it appears that 84 per cent of the sugar consumed in’ 
the United States was imported. 

HAWAIIAN SUGAR FIELDs. 

A prominent question is, Can this Hawaiian production be greatly increased 
in ee with the American farmer? Freeentry into the United States 
from islands has given greatencouragement to the production of sugar, 

and the industry has been develo 
sideration methods of cultivation in Hawaii before we can certainly conclude 
what the future of the industry will be in that direction. 

Sugar cane is wn continuously on the same land in Hawaii, and for 
this reason the soil is being exhausted. The planters are now compelled to 
buy commercial fertilizers. The three elements of plant food most neces- 
sary to vegetation are nitrogen, potassium, and phosphoric acid. Hawaiians 

find saltpeter in Chile, potash at the Stassfurt mine in Germany, and 
Phosphates in Florida. Guanoon the islands of the Pacific is being exhausted 
and is quite expensive. When it becomes necessary to fertilize the soil in 
order to grow a crop, the expense becomes a considerable item and must be 
considered in determining what the effect of the competition would be on 
American sugar growers. 
HAWAII CAN NOT COMPETE. 

These considerations lead me to conclude that the system of agriculture 
pursued in Hawaii, which is certainly reducing the fertility of the soil, can 
not compete with a of farm management in the United States, where 


very rapidly. We must take into con- 


397 | the fe ty of the isnot at allredu Weconsume in the United States 
about 2,000,000 tons of sugar. Something like a million acres devoted to this 
would produce al the su we import into our country at the pres- 











ent or 10 acres grown on each one of 100,000 farms, in rotation with other 
meet home demands and do no injury to the soils. 

farmer will use this crop to dlversity the farm system. 
sugar grower is a one-crop man, and whenever one crop is 
, be it wheat or ts or cane, cotton or tobacco, 


* The census of 1896 shows a population within the legal compulsory school the available plant food in the soil is certain to be reduced below the point of 


age of 14,286, 
XXXi——32 





table production, and fertilizers are required. 
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IN WHAT HAWAII EXCELS. 
Hawaii, then, will not seriously compete with sugar producersin the States 
‘When the people of those islands come to consider, with scientific assistance, 
the possibilities of coffee production that can be extended over much of the 


limited sugar belt, it will be found that in that industry they have a monop- 
oly with which no State in the Unioncan interfere. It is asingular fact that 
no scientific improvement of the coffee tree with regard to the excellence of 
the berry and increased yield of the tree through intelligent selection has 
ever been made. 


The climate of these islands is admirably adapted to the 
oroductich of many fine fruits that can not be grown in any of our States. 

They can grow many choice subtropical and tropical fruits that have never 
been scientifically developed, the improvement of which would lead to very 
profitable production. In these directions the farmers of the States could 
not compete with Hawaii. 


Mr. Henry 8. Studniczka, who has had twenty years of prac- 
tical connection with the production, manufacture, and refining 
of sugar, has written an interesting letter to Senator MorGAN 
demonstrating that the annexation of Hawaii can not injure the 
beet-sugar industry of this country. That he is highly regarded 
by sugar planters is shown by the terms used in a letter to the 
friends of the sugar industries of Louisiana, written by 8S. D. Mc- 
Enery, then governor of Louisiana, and indorsed by can F, 
Kenner, president Sugar Planters’ Association; John Dymond, 
vice-president; H. C. Warmoth, Louis Bush, and Daniel Thomp- 
son, all extensive sugar planters. This recommendation said: 


GENTLEMEN: The bearer of this letter, Henry Studniczka, esq., visits New 
York to lay before capitalists who are friendly to the sugar interests of 
Louisiana the condition and requirements of that important industry. He 
is a citizen of this State, of well-known integrity and worthiness. He has 
had twenty years of practical connection with the production, manufacture, 
and refining of sugar, and he is held in great esteem as an expert among 
planters, refiners, machinists, builders, and merchants on account of his 
scientific knowledge and his long and varied experience in all branches of 
this industry. I recommend Mr. Studniczka to your confidence and any 
statements he may have to present to your serious consideration. 


LETTER TO SENATOR MORGAN. 
Mr. Studniczka’s letter to Senator MoRGAN is as follows: 


As one of your fellow-citizens and a resident of the city of St. Louis since 
1872, I desire to address you these few lines on behalf of the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Prior to coming to St. Louis I had been engaged in the beet-sugar indus- 
try of Austria. Then I superintended large sugar refineries here, and for 
the past twenty years my business has been that of manufacturing and sell- 
ing sugar-cane fertilizers and dealing in all kinds of sugar machinery, in ad- 
dition to the construction of sugar and glucose manufactories. * * * 

All of my business interests are directly with the sugar and glucose pro- 
ducers of this country. I have no business relations with Hawaii or the Ha- 
waiian sugar plantations and expect to have none. I am most intensely 
interested in the success of the beet-sugar industry of the United States, 
first, because I believe that it will be beneficial to my own business interests, 
and second, becanse I believe it will be beneficial to this country as a whole, 
especially to the er interests. As evidence of my interest in this sub- 
ject, I have written much and often concerning the beet-sugar industry, urg- 
ing that measures be adopted to promote its establishment in this ooueery. 
As a delegate to the last trans-Mississippi congress, held in July, 1887, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, I presented to the congress an address upon beet-sugar 
industry of this country, which is printed in their 

I make this preliminary statement in order that it may demonstrate to you 
that all of my personal interests are to aid and support the beet-sugar indus- 
try and the promotion of the domestic production of sugarin general. 

* x * os oe * a 

I have noted with surprise that one of the principal reasons which appear 
to be urged against annexation is that it will injure the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States, and have therefore made investigation as tothe facts 
and conditions in and concerning Hawaii, with a view to deciding in my own 
mind whether this objection were valid. Asa result of my investigations, I 
was unhesitatingly convinced that the annexation of Hawaii will not be in 
any way injurious to eitherthe domestic cane or beet sugar of this country. 


SUGAR CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United. States Government records show that the United States con- 
sumed during 1896 2,263,000 tons of sugar of 2,000 poundseach, ‘Of thisamount, 
269,000 tons were produced from cane wn in the United States and 44,500 
tons from beets proc. uced in the United States, and 176,000 tons were produced 
in Haweii. Hawaiiand the United States together therefore produced only 
489,000 tons, requiring 1,773,000 tons to be imported from other countries. 

The official statistics of the United States Government show that for 
twenty-three ene the average annual increase of sugar in the 
United States been 12 per cent over that of the previous year. Even in 
these comparatively dull times the increased consumption for 1897 over that 
of 1898 was 136,000 tons. It is estimated by Mr. Willett, of Willett & Gray, 
sugar brokers of New York, one of the best-informed and most conservative 
sugar authorities of the world, that the consumption of sugar in the United 
States within fifteen years from now will not be less than 4,000,000 tons per 
annum. Iconsider this an entirely safe and conservative estimate. 

LIMIT OF HAWAIIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

Ihave made myself familiar with the facts and figures concerning Ha- 
waiian production of sugar. For twenty-three years Hawaii has had a free 
and protected market in the United States for its raw sugar. Under this 
aaa influence practically all of its lands available for cane culture 
have been brought into cultivation. The total areaso in cultivation is less 
than 100,000 acres. A few thousand more acres can possibly ant under 
cultivation by pumping water to an elevation of from 150 to 600 feet. 

Even the area which this very expensive cultivation can bring into use is 
limited, not to exceed from 15,000 to 20,000 acres. The amount of 
sugar ever produced in Hawaii in one year was about 240,000 tons. The . 
est amount that it ever can produce will probably not exceed about 300, 
tons. The area available for cane culture in Hawaii is sosmall that it re- 
= almost continuous cultivation, which is extremely exhausting to the 
BO 


The present production of Hawaii is possible only by reason of the use of 
enormous amounts of bigh-grase and expensive fertilizers. For example, 
Hawaii imported during 1896 fertilizers to the amount of nearly $350,000, be- 
sides which there were used of domestic fertilizers about the same amount. 
a? they ae no —_— — they — poem — — the exhaustion =~ 

steadily continues, and can only be kept up by increasing] high - 
ization. @ can, therefore, be certain that the Hawetinn lisa produc- 
tion will be about 200,000 tons of sugar per annum. 
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FUTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The beet-sugar industry can, I firmly believe, be developed until it 
furnish all the sugar which this country sequins: but it will take many 
years to accomp this. Some idea of w will have to be done before do. 
mestic beet sugar can supply this country with all the it consumes 
can be derived from the following figures: An averagesized bect-suvar fac 
tory, producing 3,500 tons of sugar per annum, will cost, Ta 000. It 
would have required 506 beet-sugar factories, age $17,000,000, to have 

from countries other 


roduced the su; imported into this country in 1 
oom Hawaii. — 7 


If the annual increase in consumption of the United States is only, say, 
150,000 tons per annum, instead of 12 per cent, as it has been for twenty: 
three years past, it would require each year 42 additional factories, costing 
each year $14,700,000, or within ten years from now it would require 420 addi. 


— factories, costing $147,000,000, to supply the increase in consumption 
aione. 


That is to say, by 1908 it will require, in round numbers, 1,000 beet-sucar 
factories, each capable of an annual product of 3,500 tons, costing $325,000,.0), 
to supply the sugar. which will otherwise beimported from some other coun- 
try to supply the needs of the United States. ereare now only? beet-sugar 
factories in operation in the United States. 

Even though the highest expectations of the friends of beet su are re. 
alized, do they believe that 1, beet-sugar factories will be established in 
this country within the nextten years? Untilthe domestic beet-sugar indus. 
try is able to su = oe market of the United States the sugar from Hawaii 
can not injure the t-sugar producers of the United States; besides, there 
will be an unsupplied market with the price fixed by the 
throughout the world. The only way in which the domestic 
ducer can beinjured by Hawaiian sugar is that the Hawaiian producer should 
undersell him. But the Hawaiian planter will not sell his sugar below the 
market price unless there is some are for so doing, and there can be no 
reason so long as there is a market in which both heand the American planter 
will be protected by the American ta: 


riff. 
Therefore neither Hawaiian nor domestic United States producers will be 
obliged to lower their prices in order to obtain a market. 
NO CHEAPER IN HAWAII THAN HERE. 


The beet-sugar producers of this country do not consider the cane-sugar 
planters of Louisiana a menace'to their industry. Whyshould they consider 
the sugar raised in Hawaiia menace to them? If Hawaii becomes American 
territory, the cane cougar of Louisiana and the cane sugar of Hawaii will both 
stand in the same relation to the beet-sugar producers: Both will continue 
to produce a limited amount, while the great field for expansion will be occu- 
pied by the beet-sugar industry, with opportunity to expand for many years 
to come far more rapidly than capital seems likely to be available. 

With every personal reason to oppose Hawaiian annexation, if it would in 
fact be injurious to the domestic sugar business of the United States, and 
jouhingee the question from a purely selfish aspect, I can see no reason for 
belie that the annexation of Hawaii will in any manner whatsoever 
injure either the beet or the cane sugar industry of the United States, while 
there seemsevery reason to believe that it will be beneficial toevery business 
class in the country. Asa broad measure of national policy, and as an Amer- 
ican citizen, I sincerely hope that your honorable body will set aside all claims 
wail, cad incsin subabeuly the oreah essanaphoaaeabiingstte cot eemeatsn 

-, aT oO on anc 
our flag, and that the cunenutinns ef Hawaii may be consummated at an early 
ate. 

It is argued that our taking the islands would be detrimental to 
the ee of this country on account of the Chinese and 
Japanese laborers. I believe that the welfare of this country de- 
pends upon the prosperity, the high and intelligent standard of 
the laboring people, and any measure liable to be detrimental to 
them will receive my earnest opposition. But I can not see any 
force in this argument, for as soon as we annex the islands Chi- 
nese immigrants will be excluded by our laws, and those who are 
now — the islands by this resolution of annexation can not 
come here. Many of them will also be compelled to return to 
China as soon as their contract term of service expires. 

As far as Japanese immigrants are concerned, we have a right, 
by treaty with Japan, to exclude Japanese, laborers at any time 
whenever deemed wise by us to do so, which I have no doubt 
would be promptly done should it become necessary in order to 
protect our workin people. It must be remembered that by the 
reciprocity treaty now and for many years existing between Ha- 
waii and this country our people have been brought into direct 
competition with the cheap labor of the islands. Annexation 
would certainly raise the standard of wages there and tend to 
bring it up to the high standard existing here. 

The constitutionality of annexation raised against the acquiring 
of Hawaii, it seems to me, has been settled by a long line of prece- 
dents established byour Government. We haveaunexed Florida, 
we have annexed Texas, We annexed that splendid territory 
which we received from Mexico, known as California, and also 
annexed Alaska, not contiguous territory. Iam certain the peo- 
ple would not be willing to surrender any part of the territory 
which we have thus acquired. Even thesurrender of Alaska, the 
purchase of which was so severely condemned, with its splendid 
fisheries, its valuable forests, its stores of coal, and its gold and 
other mineral wealth, has no advocates among our people to-day. 

The power of annexation or of acquiring territory in the very 
nature of things is inherent in sovereignty. It can not be said to 
be a constitutional question, butone of policy alone. It isclaimed 
that the possession of Hawaii, instead of being of strategical value 
and strength to us, will be a point of wealmess, as it will be the 
point of attack and we will be compelled to defend it. If this be 
true, we have one satisfaction—we will know where to look for 
our enemies instead of being obliged to watch and defend our 
a ange coast from Lower California to the northern islands 
oO &. 


We will say to our enemies, in case of war upon the Pacific, “We 
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ill meet you at Hawaii.” If it is true that the possession of a 
— piece of insular territory will r our peace with the 
rest of the world, as the opponents of annexation claim, then Eng- 
land ought to be continually at war. She ought to have a war for 
breakfast, one for dinner, one for su 
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, and one for lunch, as she | class powers. Itisimpossible toestima 
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_ Admiral Dupont, in a report to Congress in 1851 on the condi- 
tions and requirements of the coast defenses of the United States, 
used the following lunguage: 





In the Pacific we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first- 
»0 highly the value and importance 






Y 


has possessions all over the face of the earth. It is true England | of the Sandwich Islands, whether in a commercial! or military point of view. 
has her foreign complications and has her rumors of war, but it is Should circumstances ever place them in our hands, they would prove the 


also true that she has had no serious war for more than a half 


most important acquisition we could make in the whole Paciiic Ocean, an 
acquisition intimately connected with our commervial and naval supremacy 


century, and yet it is said that the sun of heaven never sets upon | in those seas. 


her possessions. _ : ; 

That Hawaii is a strategical point in the’ North Pacific of im- 
mense value to us can hardly be questioned. We all know that 
the usefulmess of the great war ships of to-day is limited by 
their coal supply, and that the coal-carrying 
ship is great enough to steam from an Asiatic port across the 


Admiral Porter, in a report to Congress, used this language: 

European commerce, customs, enterprise, and ideas of government are 
making rapid strides all over that vast ocean [Pacific], a theater on which 
nature seems to have intended the United States should exercise the princi- 


capacity of no war | pal control. 


If the Hawaiian Islands were occupied by the British or other 


ocean to our Pacific coast and return. Hawaii in our possession | power, he says— 


will stand as the sentinel, the Gibraltar, in defense of our Pacific 
coast, while, on the other hand, Hawaii in the possession of a 
power at-war with us would be of the greatest damage to us, 


They could launch forth their ships of war upon us with perfect impunity, 
* * * and intheevent of war we should bedrivenfrom the Pacific. * * * 
Every consideration points to the abselute necessity of obtaining for the 


where it could fit out its ships, supply them with coal and other | United States a paramount influence there. 


supplies, and send them forth to prey upon our commerce and 
ravish our Pacific coast. 
We who are not versed in naval or military science should be 


Captain Mahan, the greatest of naval authorities, whose books 
have been translated into many foreign languages, says of Hawaii: 
It is one of the most important strategic points in the world. It stands 





willing to give weight to the em of the great military and | alone, having no rival and admittingno rival. [t isthe one spot in the Pacific 
naval experts of our country, who, without exception, regard the | from the equator on the south to Alaska on the north, and between Amer- 
ica on the east and Asia on the west. where water, food, or “4 


test strategical value to us 
e London Times has well said: 


The narrow, land-loecked inlet or named Pearl River Harbor is in 
itself small in extent, but it is of ines ble value to any civilized nation 
possessing it and using it for naval purposes. In the deep waters of this 
sheltered lake not only the armed aa of the United States, but of all conn- 
tries may find peace and perfect security. The maritime power which holds 
peas’ River Harbor and moors her fleet there holdsalso the key of the North 
Pacific. 


session of the islands of the 
I quote the following opinions. 





tained. 1t is also on or near the principal trade routes a 
unique position is what has given it the name of the *' roads’ of the Pa- 
cific, the “key of the Pacific,” the ‘“* Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 

Tn a letter addressed to Senator Ky.ez, dated February 4, 1898, 
he says: 

THE POSSESSION OF HAWAII WILL STRENGTHEN THE UNITED STATES. 





1. From a military point of view the possession of Hawaii will strengthen 
the United States. Of course, as is constantly argued, every addition of ter- 


General Schofield, in a letter to Senator MorGAN, under date of ritory is an additional exposed point; but Hawaii is now exposed to pass 


July 22, 1889, says: 


From the time, twenty-five 7a ago, when I made a personal examina- 
tion for the pu of ascerta’ 

for military and naval purposes, I have always regarded ultimate annexa- 
tion of the islands to this country asa public n ty. But the time when 
this should be accomplished had to depend on natural political development. 
In the meantime our — interests should be secured by the exclusive 
right to occupy. improve, and fort 

possession of that harbor in time of war. 


PEARL HARBOR MUST BE HELD AT ANY COST. 


ify Pearl River Harbor, so as to insure our tingencies. With this reservation a greater nav 


under foreign domination—notably Japan—by a peaceful process of over- 
running and assimilation. This will inevitably involve its possession by a 
foreign power—a grave military danger to us—against which preoccupation 


ning the value of those islands to this country | by the United States is, in my judgment, the only security. 


A LARGER NAVY NECESSARY WITHOUT THAN WITH HAWAII. 


2. Inreplying to the second question, I must guard myself from _being 
understood to think our present Pacific fleet great enough for probable 





y would not be neede 
the defense of the Pacific const than would be required with the islands un- 
annexed. If we havo the islands, and in the Pac 
the presence of the latter, or of am adequate ce 






c a fleet of proper force, 
tachment from it, at the 


To illustrate my views on this subjeci, I have likened that harbor to a | Hawaiian Islands, will materially tveaken, if not wholly cripple,any attempted 


commanding position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 


iscompelied to occupy. The ——— occupy that advanced ee quently will pr 
enemy artiller 


hold it, at whatever cost, or else occupy it with ; ¥ 
and thus dominate the main line. If wedo not occupy and fortify Pearl 


invasion of the Pacific coast (except from British Columbia), and conse- 
rtionately strengthen us. 

With a fleet of the same size, and Hawaii unoccupied by either party, the 
enemy would at least be in a better position to attack us; while if he suc- 


River Harbor, our enemy will occupy it as a base from which to conduct p- | ceeded in establishing himself in any of our coast anchorages, he would be far 
erations against our Pacific coast and the Isthmean canal, which must, of | better off. For in the latter case the islands would not menace his communi- 


course, in due time, be constructed and by this oem. The 
possession of such a base at a convenient distance from our ic coast 
would be a great temptation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile op- 
erations against us. 


PEARL HARBOR CAN BE DEFENDED WITHOUT A NAVY. 


One of the greatest advantages of Pearl River Harbor to us consists in the 
fact that no navy would be required to defendit. It is a deep, land-locked 


arm of the sea, easily defended by fortifications placed near its mouth, with | 24val force, an enemy from ocviy 


its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. 

No halfway measures will suffice. We must accept the islands and hold 
and govern them or else let some other great nation doit. To fail now to 
carry into effect our own great national policy spon the first occasion offered 
to us would, in my judgment, be one of those 
crimes. 


Admiral Belknap’s views: 
ANNEXATION OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST AND VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


unders which are worse than | at sea with either rapidity or certainty. Even if 


cations with home, which they would if in our possession, because Hawaii 
flanks the communications. 

It is obvious also that if we do not hold the islands ourselves we can not 
expect the neutrals in the war to prevent the other belligerent from ocennpy- 
ing them, nor can the inhabitants themselves prevent such occupation. The 





commercial value is not great enough to provoke neutral interposition. In 
short, in war we should need a larger navy to defend the Pacific coast, b 
cause we should have not only *» defend our own coast, but to prevent, by 







ny ying the islands; whereas, if we had pre- 
occupied them, fortifications couid preserve them to us. 


COALING AT SEA IMPRACTICABLE. 
4. Coal can be transported in colliers, but as yet it can not be transshipped 


it occasionally pra 
c : 












cable to coal at sea, the procses is slow and unc ance upon suc! 
means only is, in my judgmont,impossible. / t be had, and, ex 


ceptthe ports of our own coast, there is none to be named alongside ¢ 
George W. Melville, Engincer in Chiof, United States Navy, 
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To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous | in the New York Tribune of February 13, 1598, said: 


interest and of vital importance. Indeed, it would seem that nature had es- 
tablished that group to be ultimately occupied as an = as it were, of 
the Et Republic on its western border and that the e had now come 
for fulfillment of such design. 

A glance at a chart of the Pacific will indicate to the most casual observer 
the great importance and inestimable value of those islands as a strategic 
pointand commercialcenter. Situated in mid-north Pacific,the group loo 
out on every hand toward grand opportunities of trade, political aggrandize- 
ment, and polyglot intercourse. * * * 

group now secks annexation to the United States; the consummation 

of such wish would inure to the benefit of both peoples, commercially and 
—= .. Annex the islands, constitute them a Territory, and reciprocal 
e will double within ten years. Let the islanders feel they are once 


and forever under the folds of the American flag, as part and of the | states and our limitless resources to meet st: 
great Republic, and a ae will take place in the group that will at | poring the“ gold” only, and f wgotting the vital “iron” 


once surprise its people and world. 
FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE FOLLY. 


Not to take the fruit within our grasp and annex the group now beggin 
us to take it in would be folly, indee@d—a mistake of the gravest ahexacter, 
or the statesmen of the day and for the men among usof high com- 


aims t enterprises. 

Our statesmen shonld act in this matter in the spirit and resolve that se- 
cured to us the vast Louisiana Purchase, the 
acquisition of California. The Administration that secures to the United 
Will sent, colgn of vantage” in the possession of those beautiful islands 
raul score a great measure of beneficen achievement to the credit side of its 


annexation of Texas, and the | P?°P 


MODERN WAR LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


It is true that we are wholly at peace with these nations, and that since 
the United States desires no Asiatic territory, but is ix in tl 
full maintenance of its treaty rights with Eastern people 
to be no probable cause for a clash. Yet modern war i 
“thief in the night,” coming swiftly and without warning. 
of strategy, has said, ‘‘ No enemy is so insignificant as to 
lected by any power, however formidable.” 

A wise state should apply the same reasoning to possible foes. Again, 
says, “Iron weighs at least as much as gold in tl sales of military strength,” 
an answer wholly apt to the argument of those w scic 
ness of present peace, would rely upon the unsurpass« 
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HAWAII BRIDGES A SEA OTHERWISE IMPASSABLE. 


And so while at this time we are wholly at peace on the Pacific, and the 
breadth of that wide ocean lies between usand the arsenals of nations which 
may some time be hostile to us, yet it must be remembered that in a mo- 


ment peace may fade and that Hawaii bridges the stretch of sea which with- 
out the island group would be at this stage in the development of marine 
impassable to an enemy's fleet. 

PEARL HARBOR THE KEY TO WESTERN DEFENSE. 


Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defense of our western shore, and 
that key should lic in our grasp only. 
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WHY HAWAII IS A STRATEGIC POINT AND MADEIRA NOT. 


Hawaii's unique advantages as a strategic point of prime importance have 
been set forth so ably and so often as to forbid their citation here. One or 
two chjochions raised by not a few nontechnical critics may, however, be 
considered. 

Pearl Harbor is twenty-one hundred miles from our,western coast, and 
Madeira is about the same distance from our eastern shore. The latter has 
little, if any, military value. Why, then, should Hawaii, parted by the same 
stretch of sea, exceed it in importance? 


PACIFIC 8O BROAD WAR SHIPS MUST RECOAL AT HAWAII. 


The critics forget that the paramount worth of the Hawaiian group in 
war will lie, first, in the fact that the Pacific is so broad that its passage will 
exhaust the coal supply of a war vessel, making necessary a renewal at Hon- 
olulu; and, second, in the isolation of the group, with the absence of other 
land between it andourcoast. If the Pacific were as narrow as the Atlantic, 
or if other islands intervened—as with Madeira—between our western shore 
and Hawaii, the strategic value of the latter would be largely reduced. 

PEARL HARBOR IMPREGNABLE. 

Again, it has been urged that if we shall take the ese we shall but 
acquire territory to defend—an element not of strength, but of weakness, in 
war, and one which will make necessary large additions to our fleet. Peari 
Harbor can be made an impregnable ocean fortress. It is true that one does 
not wage war with fortresses. It is also true, however, that they form vant- 
age points from which a force may sally and under whose wing that force 
may supply and recruit for fresh attack. If Hawaii in naval conflict shall 
have no useful function in this, then it would seem that, through the wars of 
all time, the eager strife for the possession of fortresses, of guarded ports, 
of frontier outposts, has been false strategy, an error militarily. 

ENEMY ATTACKING WESTERN COAST MUST FIRST CONTROL HAWAII. 

As to the dread of the economist or of the altrurian, that annexation will 
require largely augmented naval strength, it may be said thatif an adequate 
force of the United States be stationed at Hawaii and its coast communica- 
tions be properly guarded, an enemy from over sea would violate some of 
the cardinal principles of naval strategy and invite sure disaster in attacking 
our western shores without first blockading or defeating the Hawaiian 
squadron. The force of Pearl Harbor should then form simply but the first 
line of defense. Then the seagoing ships “fit to lie in a line,” with their tor- 
pedo auxiliaries, should be gathered to meet first the assault, leaving the coast 
guard to the reserve of torpedo craft and monitors stationed at fortified 
ports. The strength of the —- at this mid-Pacific outpost should be, 
doubtless, sufficient to meet the enemy, but the force on the coast could be 
reduced. 

While the possession of the Hawaiian Islands would be of great 
value to us as an outpost for military defense, yet I believe that 
they are of greater value to us commercially. This nation ought 
to own and control the Nicaraguan Canal, and, in connection 
with this great highway of commerce, the islands would forma most 
important and invaluable link; a point where practically all the 
great trans-Pacific lines in the North Pacific, sailing to or from 
the Asiatic, East Indian, and Australian countries, must stop for 
fuel, water, supplies, and repairs. Without this canal we are 
compelled virtually to maintain two navies, oneon the Atlantic 
coast and one on the Pacific. With it we can shift our war ships 
quickly from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and vice versa. The need 
of this canal has just been made apparent by the long and expen- 
sive trip made by the battle ship Oregon and the gunboat Marietta 
through the Straits of Magellan, which has required more than 
twe months to accomplish. The following table shows the cost 
of fuel consumed by a cruiser of the Baltimore type going from 
New York to San Francisco by way of the Straits of Magellan 
and also by way of the proposed canal, showing that the differ- 
ence in cost of fuel alone by the longer route amounts to over 
$21,000: 

Distance from New York to San Francisco via Nicaragua Canal and via Straits 


of Magelian. Vessel, Baltimore class; at economical rate of speed; about 5 
knots per ton of coal. 





BO POR, 25 GeO OWE cist no 5e cones ces ncesewesacia nautical miles... 2,023 
PROSE BO DOR PIONS. oinc cen vo ccsi dent nndisncacseencibemien do.... 2,884 
SUNIL Ak init tc dincin-acolcld conc Seiacenne, wibiehies cits mcieiaginainiomemeiiieamesie wn do.... 4,907 
I, RG bide hiblakgtdpacddtihedbadh wecubeniiknhen patddd auitdangueind 982 
CORNED... diciacacs atoinieinnalnd abkand discidink Aches news mateakninestiehakeene $3, 898 
New York to Port Castries, West Indies. -.............- nautical miles... 1,746 
Port Castries to Montevideo, Uruguay -................-.........- do.... 4,227 
BPECRG VECO TO VRRP OIBO, CRIN. «oon ccc cncccaccccoccescrcccssccacs do.... 2,967 
VeIperaseo FO ACHIUISS, BROKIOD... .20cc ccc. ccc cccccoce cccendsccs Oia: / ae 
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Cost via Straits of Magellan.... nanan dink occcmenaidnaesedeuaenl $25, 025 
Cat a PC CNG 5 oo oc cnn wn ct kis ce sede ccenes cban pods cccssasenede TEE 


Diserence in Gaver Of CAMA .n.cccciieanednecccc coc ca ccbecctanecceses $21,127 


It is true that we have not as yet developed our great and 
boundless resources at home; that we can support a population of 
many millions more. I believe, however, that we have reached a 
time when it becomes our duty as a nation to look beyond our 
borders and to secure for our people their proper share of the 
trade and commerce of the world. We should build our founda- 
tion now, not alone for to-day, but for fifty, a hundred, yes, five 
hundred years to come. We can not forever live within our- 
selves. e must find markets beyond our borders for the surplus 
of our agricultural and manufactured products. 

A nation, if it wishes to progress, can not wall itself in and 
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avoid contact with the rest of the world, lest it may encounter 
some possible or imaginary foreign complication. National vigor 
will not spring from a downy bed of ease. That nation which 
seeks only ease and seclusion and shrinks from assuming its just 
responsibility to the rest of the world will soon degenerate. The 
statesmen of China centuries ago, wishing to avoid contact with 
foreign nations and possible foreign dangers, built a great wall 
around their country and lived in seclusion, which resulted in a 
gradual degeneration of the nation, and to-day China is the goose 
that is being plucked by the great powers of the world. 

By the construction of this canal we would develop a magnifi- 
cent trade between the Atlantic and Gulf States with California 
and all the Pacific Coast, from the Islands of Alaska to the Straits 
of Magellan. China and Japan and the other Asiatic countries, 
with their vast millions of population, are just now budding into 
civilization. Japan has already made wonderful progress. The 
war between China and Japan, I believe, even though China was 
vanquished, will do more toward civilizing her than anything 
that has happened to her in the last half century. 

As these people advance in civilization their wants will vastly 
increase, They will need our surplus agricultural and manufac- 
tured products. With the Nicaraguan Canal constructed and 
under our control, with Hawaii as a part of our domain, forming 
a mid-ocean stopping place where vessels may receive supplies 
and repairs, we will be especially equipped to secure our share of 
the constantly increasing trade of the Asiatic countries. The fol- 
lowing letter from our former minister to Siam, Mr. John Barrett, 
is of special interest relating to the Eastern trade: 


ASIA’S MILLIONS WANT COTTON. 


_ First. There are nearly 500,000,000 inhabitants of these lands—far surpass- 
ing the United States in area—whose shores are washed by the Pacific and 
are directly across the seas from our western coast. 

Second. The demands of these millions, though small individually, are vast 
in the aggregate, and are increasing with great rapidity—even more rapidly 
than the chief exports in commerce and trade have dared prophesy in their 
wildest moments of hypothetical reasoning—and still China is hardly awake 
yet. When she does move, look out for her. It will be like an avalanche. 

Third. Of this half billion population, 350,000,000 wear almost nothing but 
cotton clothing and use nothing but cotton materials for the hundred and 
one other uses that cloth is put The average Asiatic wears more clothing 
the more he progresses or comes into contact with foreigners. I do not know 
as that could be called progress, however, at least in the Tropics, because [ 
have always found that the less clothing I wore the happier I was and the 
more work I could do—but that is not to my point. It is noticeable that the 
demand for cotton goods of all kinds has increased during the last few years 
far more rapidly than the as and that sales are on an ascending 
scale, which means a brilliant future for the trade in cotton goods and raw 


cotton. 
CONDITION OF COTTON SUPPLY. 


Fourth, The supply of raw cotton in China is so small, compared to the 
total consumption of cotton goods, that it could never meet the demand if 
supplies from other lands, like India, Egypt, and America, were cut off. It 
is true that China even exports cotton, but that goes only to Japan and sim- 
ply for manufacture, to be shipped back as cotton yarn or piece goods. Then, 
again, cotton growing is not a science in China, while the soil and sun do not 
seem to suit it like our own favored Dixie’s warmthand fertility. Theprod- 
a 4 i acre of good cotton land in the United States will equal that of 5 to 

0 in China. 

The time may come when China’s millions will learn how to grow all their 
cotton in China’s numberless acres, but that day is so far distant as not to 
discourage the planters and manufacturers of the South in exploiting these 
Asiatic markets. And mind, please, I have only spoken of China. Japan 
can never supply her own mills with the raw product, now over 100 in num- 
ber and heingadded toevery year. Eastern Si area. Cochin 
China, Siam, Straits Settlements, Java, Borneo, and the Philippines are great 
purchasers of cotton and even if mills should be started in their cities 
the raw product must still be imported. 


WILL THE SOUTH MEET THE DEMAND? ” 


Fifth. The tendency now of the far East, illustrated by the development of 
cotton manufacturing in Japan, with headquartersat Osaka, and by the work- 
ing and construction of numerous mills at Shanghai and other points in 
China, is to supply the market on the spot with the finished product instead 
of depending entirely on Eur and America. So the demand for raw cot- 
ton in Japan and China has suddenly jumped ahead into considerable propor- 
tion; and now comes the question, Can and will the South meet this demand 
and so provide herself with a vast new market, eventually free her from ab- 
solute reliance on those of Europe and home, and making her great staple an 
increased source of wealth to every cotton-producing Stzte, and hence col- 
lectively to the entire South? 


INDIA, CHINA, AND EGYPT. 


Sixth. The field is not one tobe controlled without competition. Far from 
it. The cotton merchants of India, China, and Egypt are making a vigorous 
effort to supply the far Eastern demand. Egypt counts on her near route by 
the Suez Canal and her cheaplabor to eventually rule the market, while India 
and China contend that they have even a greater advantage in both these 
respects; but there are certain conditions favorable to American cotton 
which, if followed u properly, will more than counterbalance the nearness 
and cheapness of todion, , and Egyptian supplies. One isthe quality of 
American cotton. Both the Japanese and Chinese manufacturers distinctl 
prefer it. It is manufactured more easily and seems to make more and be 
ter cloth. Then, when placed on the market, the buyers prefer both the 
yarn and cloth made from it. 


FREIGHT RATES CHIEF EMBARGO. 


Seventh. The only serious difficulty in the way of American cotton is the 
price, which is made high solely by the freight rates from the South to Ja- 
pan and China. I have visited every cotton manufactory of any importance 
in these two countries, and wherever I found them using Indian, Chinese, or 
Egyptian cotton, the managers frankly told me that they would buy Amer- 
ican cotton exclusively if the combined rail and steamer charges were not 
Se ee The American cotton now shipped to the far East is con- 
sumed by mills which have a special market, but they represent a small pro- 
portion of the total. In short, were freight rates favorable and did the 
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Southern exporters push the market, American cotton would monopolize 
the supply for the mills of trans-Pacific lands. What, then, remains to be 
1 ? 

— NICARAGUA CANAL THE KEY. 

Eighth. The supreme advantage to be gained, which will, with ‘one fell 
aaa accomplish the end desired, is the early construction and operation 
of the Nicaragua Canal. Unless that waterway is dug, I can not see how the 
South can ever win permanently even a fair share of this mighty Pacific 
trade, and that is the opinion of nearly all experts in the far East whom I 
have consul A transisthmian canal is the key to the trans-Pacific. The 
long rail haul from the South to the Pacific seaboard will always keep the 
delivered cost of American cotton beyond the point of general and suc- 
cessful commetnees. Dig the canal anda a fleet of steamers will carry 
cotton in bulk from all Southern ports to the far East for the same rate that 
is nowe ed from San Francisco to Kobe and Shanghai. As this state- 
ment is read I can imagine a skeptical look on many faces and an insinuation 
that I am indulging in exaggeration. 

Ninth. Let ussee. In the first place. the rates charged by steamers cross- 
ing the Pacific are equal to or greater than those charged by steamers from 
the Mediterranean = a greater distance, and not much less than the 
through rates from London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, and Amsterdam, 
thus showing that there is yet a large margin on the Pacific route that can 
be taken off if necessary. 

MOST IMPORTANT STATEMENTS. 


In the second place, I desire to lay before the planters and exporters of 
the South two most important statements made to me, respectively, by lead- 
ing stockholders of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Japan's great navigation com- 

many, and the Peninsula and Oriental Steamship Company, England's chief 
forelemn line, which two companies combined control more steamers than any 
other three, barring one German and one French system, in the world. 

The representative of the former said to me that the moment the Nica- 
ragua Canal was opened his company would put ona fleet of at least ten 
large steamers torun from Japan and Chinato the leading ports of the South, 
the principal object of which would be to carry cotton. In order to have 
outward cargoes, they might touch en route at San Francisco, and then pos- 
sibly on the Atlantic side go on to Baltimore, no New York, and 
Boston, but their chief destination would be the southern ports, like Gal- 
yeston, New Orleans, Mobile, Tampa,.Charleston, Savannah, and Norfolk. 
He said this plan had been carefully considered by the company, and, in ex- 
pressing surprise that the United States had not already dug the canal, 
added, with pride, “If Japan ,controlled the opportunity or concession, the 
com would have been completed and opened to the world’s traffic before 
this.” . 

The representative of the Peninsula and Oriental informed me almost in 
a confidential way that his company had long considered the revolution of 
the trade of the world that would be accomplished by the construction of 
the isthmian canal, and intended to put on a special line of large carriers to 
run practically around the world via the Southern ports of the United States 
and through the canal to Asia, in order to the cotton of the South to 
Japan and China. From the latter they would take cargoes via Suez to 
Europe, from Europe to America, and so on. Caer both of these are 
practical schemes, while they show the importance of the South’s opportu- 
nityin the Pacific. Bothauthorities told me that theirsteamers would carr 
cotton from Southern ports to Japan and China at competitive rates wit 
other sources of supply, and less than those now charged from San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, and Shanghai. 


HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION AND PACIFIC CABLE. 


Without weakening the force of my main proposition by introducing 
ulterior issues, but desiring to make my treatment of the question compre- 
hensive, I would urge the South to use its powerful influence in favor of two 
other projects whose consummation is necessary if the United States would 
control the commerce and trade of the Pacific, or become the great material 
and moral power in its waters—the annexation of Hawaii and the construc- 
tion of a Pacific cable. 

We need Hawaii to properly protect our cotton, flour, and richly laden 
ships which, with the opening of the canal and the inevitable growth of our 
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merchant marine, will one day ply on the Pacific like the Spanish galleons of 
old; to provide them with a coaling station in mid-ocean under our flag; to 

revent other nations from seizing and utilizing it as a point from which to 

ispatch commerce-destroying squadrons, and, in short, to make ourselves 
actual and not the theoretical masters of the Pacific seas. We require a Pa- 
cific cable under American control to telegraph cotton and other orders and 
fill or change them at the shortest notice and without the cost, surveillance. 
uncertainty, and roundabout way of the present system through Asia and 
Europe, on which we are now absolutely dependent. 


A FINAL APPEAL. 


Tn conclusion, therefore, I would appeal to the South to look carefully to 
the far East, to pevgete to supply its demands and vigorously meet competi 
tion; to send capable and untiring agents to deal directly with Asiatic buy- 
ers; to sell at the lowest prices possible for the successful introduction of 
cotton; to place samples on exhibition in the principal markets; to urge 
the construction of a Pacific cable and the annexation of Hawaii; to try in 
the meantime to make railway and steamship companies quote the lowest 
rates possible, in order that she may keep what little hold she already has, 
and, finally, and above all other considerations, bend her energies for the im- 
mediate construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

The far East, with uncounted millions to clothe and feed, and with wealth 
to pay for such clothes and food, invites the United States to supply her 
wants. The Pacific Coast is awakening to the knowledge that she can supply 
the food in the form of flour. Will the South realize that she can supply the 
clothes in the form of cotton? 

The South’s great opportunity to win new markets for her chief staple 
lies in the trans-Pacific lands. Will she seize the opportunity? 


Mr. Speaker, let us construct the Nicaraguan Canal, annex the 
Hawaiian Islands, and in a short time you will see upon this great 
highway of commerce numberless ships, not grim battle ships of 
war, but the white-winged ships of commerce, carrying the prod- 
ucts of our country to the East and bringing back their products 
tous. It is our duty as legislators not to legislate for to-day, but 
also for the generations that aretofollow. It seems to me that if 
we do not avail ourselves of this opportunity, it will be an irrepa- 
rable loss to the future generations of our great country. 


Hawaii's annual trade balance, etc., since 1879. 
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Value of merchandise imported and exported by the Hawaiian Islands during each year from 1387 to 1896, inclusive. 








Calendar year. Imports. 
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10, 95) : 





5,737.98 | 96,403.36 | 11,052, 141.34 5,620, 681.90 | 16, 474, 600. 78 


Total value of merchandise imported and exported by the Hawaiian Istands in their trade with the United States and other countries during the calendar years 
1887 to 1891, inclusive. 

















Country. | 1887. 1888. 1989. | 1890. | nae 
| Per cent. 
gn cnos smecanecons aewoomm leis uiswdele dacs $13, 138, 916. 48 | $15,000, 775.98 | $18, 146,143.91 | $18, 332,631.80 | $15,490,557.04 | $16, 021, 805. 04 91.20 
GE cn ca concep cteccnancscoousetl Pe cmncnscagtennd 661, 540. 93 652,171. 71 674, 831. 42 1, 104,022.12 | 1,201, 329. 43 858, 779. 12 ¢. 89 
Ge 35d suck wondecbetdanebadneastndos dane 184, 561. 70 183, 382. 85 90,741.17 148, 288. 27 | 304,315. 95 206, 247.99 1.14 
I ai. ins awpockynncethesulgnedasdduiaateateet , 22. BF 208, 783. 27 212, 830. 44 290, 142. 89 | 319, 607. 27 260, 017.29 1.48 
noc ocadndon coanhd seen cndtusesdedpeduineehll 163, 001.79 117, 579. 45 122, 005. 28 160, 664. 11 | 189, 195. 52 150, 489. 23 . 86 
as a coat a cada enaneduiananndinnane (a) 20, 882. 10 33, 209. 19 13, 560.00 | 28, 554. 00 b 24, 051.32 |...... 
So Sci ignite combos wn tiniios scan umbarenahd a 25, 699. 11 18, 282. 87 34, 183. 47 | 24, 321. 24 b 25, 621. 67 ; 
ee to dawesen balsacessecneulaneibll Rilenisil 11, 604. 96 9, 281.53 4, 781.08 7, 708. 62 | 21, 665, 96 | 11, 007. 42 06 
eo sce avs antavencetinseeeninnnainal d 44, 939. 62 29, 980. 22 10, 306. 72 | 13, 834. 33 | 28, 724.51 b20, 711. 45 
GEE SbSnicssbicuns ececaccuencseseassa © cca cossesucceus 14, 473, 288.05 | 16,248, 486. 22 ~ 19, 313, 132. 08 | 20,105,080.61 | 17,698,270.92 | 17,567,641. 57 100. 00 
| | 
a Not se tely stated. c Including merchandise carried in whale ships 


b Annual average for the four years 1888-1891. 


d Including Canada and the Pacific islands. 
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Total value of merchandise * imported and exported by the Hawaiian Islands in their trade with the United States and other countries during the calendar years 


1392 to 1896, inclusive. 



































siaiiad aad bd 
Country. 1892. 1893. | 1804. 1895. | 1896. | Annes oo 

ap a eee ete a 
ri Per cent, 
eo a $11, 868, 277.93 $15, 062, 436.76 | $13,351,359. 69 | $12,908, 508.92 | $20, 924,306.35 | $14, 822,977.93 91.99 
a ears cnrnennenmaeaenl 880, O79. 8 | 421, 018.33 | 465,479.72 | 471, 122.98 | 755, 801.34 408, TOU. 45 3.09 
Ger vy. shimpianbininiandimatein intent 99, 113. 87 73, 956. 31 140, 233. 07 110, 751.61 147,526. 61 114, 316. 29 Th 
a ein pec bie wikia 156, 979. 58 176, 165. 09 238, 059. 92 265, 923. 06 302, 514. 97 227, 928.53 1.41 
TS, ns netitintibatin itieevdaknbnkinttetanwenmondughe a7 141, 061. 34 186, 807. 52 | 207, 125. 59 277, 038. 80 174, 516. 72 1.08 
Australasia 212. 42 | 128, 576. 74 191, 720. 27 128, 929. 35 139, 235. 30 141, 334, 82 88 
lb alinsapenen ations 5, 774.00 | 10: 82 227,497.18 54, OO1. 28 77, 847.17 98, 601. 09 61 
I 8 oa eos SO ok Sbentbddbeseaabenste | 13, 570. 03 | 36 38, 589. 11 11, 524. 80 5, 273. 48 18, 846. 16 .B 
Eg a ae kicks cabal emtased hidioieaeiliianl 4, 642.31. | 98 8, 786. 31 7,849.90 17, 721.02 8, 860. 10 ‘3S 
Other countries? ................ pik hiiihahilnacondabariinen 17,004.12 | . 94 5, 443. 20 | 22,418.20 32, 526. 49 20,154. 79 .B 
_ en rank ateslapnifk rah nbn oid igharebitpsae ina -| 12,744,204. 52 16, 164, 966. 67 14, 853, 975. 99 14, 188,155.69 | 22,679,791. 53 16, 126, 236. 88 100.00 


*Including imports of specie during 1892-1996, valued as follows: 1892, $655,912; 1893, $983,631; 1894, $608,700; 1895, $374,233; 1896, $1,100,909. 


+ Including merchandise carried in whale ships. 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, May 26, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide 
Ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. Presmpent: The consideration of the present bill has nat- 
urally enlisted the attention of the country. There arethose who 
are restless because a final vote has not been had. But it must 
be remembered that there are many features of the proposed leg- 
islation which are peculiar. The revenue act under which the 
war between the States was conducted was a very comprehensive 
measure, and contained much inapplicable to present conditions 
and not pertinent to the business methods of to-day. It has been 
found utterly impracticable to follow that scheme in detail. The 
object now in view is one which not only challenges the notice of 
Congress, but its accomplishment by the most direct means is 
sought by every member of each House. We have become en- 
gaged in a foreign war, and in accordance with universal senti- 
ment the united power of the American people is arrayed in stern 
opposition to the common foe and in the determination that vic- 
tory shall be speedily ours. Questions of policy, doubts anterior 
to the struggle no longer obtain. These are forgotten in the 
presence of patriotic necessity. It is merely the method upon 
which we differ—the mode of raising revenue which we debate. 

I will not now, nor I trust hereafter, criticise the Administra- 
tion or cast aspersion or even doubt upon the conduct of this war. 
I believe that Mr. McKinley and those who are acting with him 
are doing the very best that the circumstances will permit. Great 
though this nation is, mighty though her resources are, she was 
not prepared at the initiation of this issue to place before her oppo- 
nent her full strength, or to utilize then and there her wonderful 
latent energies. But she will soon be ready. Her preparations 
are being rapidly made. She will not strike prematurely. 

Her action when had will be decisive. We are often restive in 
the presence of exigencies such as those now before us. But 
patience is a duty of the patriot. On such an occasion as this we 
should not only assist in forwarding the views and objects of an 
Executive whom the people have placed in power, but we should 
lend that moral and hearty support which indorsements here so 
well afford that the whole world may know that there is neither 
in official place nor in private station anyone who is not toiling 
legitimately and enthusiastically to the best of his ability for the 
attainment of a glorious and deserved success. 

Hence I assume that each Senator has at heart that to whichI 
have alluded, and that there is no difference of opinion in defining 
the termination for which we are to labor. Yet as to methods, 
Mr. President, as I have intimated, we are not in accord. Honest 
men, able men, have differed heretofore. There are in this Cham- 
ber Senators who advocate irreconcilable economic theories, who 
are wedded to those views, who believe in the sentiments which 
they express concerning them, and who think that they can carry 
their theories into this bill without interference with the efficient 
conduct of military operations. 

Iam desirous of ingrafting upon this measure those features 
and policies in which I believe, but I am not obstinatein this con- 
tention. I recognize that supplies must be voted, that the Army 





and the Navy must be sustained, that these are paramount con- 
siderations, and yet I trust that I shall not be accused of unduly 
procrastinating this discussion if for a few moments I attempt to 
enforce and support propositions which many believe ought to be 
found in this legislation. We are all ready to raise revenue, but 
have our preferences as to the plan best calculated to attain the 
purpose. 

In the first place, Senators, while we are all prepared to sacri- 
fice whatever may be ours for the promotion of this cause and tke 
welfare of our common country, it is also our duty to see to it 
that the inevitable burdens of war are spread over the entire Re- 
public with as much uniformity as possible and that the people 
generally shall furnish the essential findncial aid. Senators arise 
and talk learnedly of the Constitution, and argue that certain fea- 
tures of this bill are not valid because not uniform. They urge 
that great interests in this Republic—raiiroads, oil and sugar re- 
fineries, etc.—can not be taxed because of certain disabilities im- 
posed upon the Government by the organic law of the nation or 
ae from the peculiar relation of the States to the United 
States. 

But, Mr. President, whatever may be the opinions of any par- 
ticular lawyers here, whatever may be the theories of any states- 
man in Congress or elsewhere, it can not be denied that the equal 
distribution of taxation over the whole country is to be desired. 
Such should be our aspiration. Ourintellectual resources should 
be employed to evolve a oo competent to bring about this result. 
We ought not to expend our thoughtful moments in seeking to 
point out methods of evading this duty of the citizen. 

Let me ask my friends upon the other side of the Chamber 
whether they hold that it would be well to tax the great moneyed 
interests of this country at all. Iam not arguing for an extrava- 
gant or even for a high rate. Ido not claim that because one 
may bea member of a corporation or of an association or a part- 
nership, that therefore he should pay an unusual sum; but my 
question is, Ought the Wealth of this country to bear any of the 
ills of this war? Ought it to be absolved from this legislation 
and emancipated from the onerousness of taxation? If not, what 
excuse is there for the bill as it came from the House, and what 
excuse is there for those who are seeking to exempt the rich? 

Mr. President, as it reached us this measure contained three 
distinctive subjects of taxation. One, from which it was stated 
we would raise $30,000,000, reached beer; another included to- 
bacco, and substantially the same amount, it was said, would be 
obtained from that source; and a similar collection was antici- 
pated from the stamp tax. With the exception of the tonnage 
tax (which it is unnecessary to discuss, for 1 understand there is 
but little dispute in this Chamber regarding that), from which 
two million or two million and a half dollars was expected to be 
derived, the whole weight of this war was to be imposed upon 
these three enumerated interests. 

Senators noted for their ability, not only here but in other 
forums, and known the world over as men of brains and indus- 
try, and who are«in the habit of expressing their sentiments firmly 
and intelligently, have advised us that such a plan is substantially 
equitable. Other objects of taxation have been, it is true, sug- 
gested, but upon those just described the imposition.is largely 
placed, and the core of this legislation is to be found there. It is 
a tax upon luxuries, it is said! 

Beer has always been considered a proper subject of contribu- 
tion, it is true. It now carries without the new levy the samo 
rate which it bore during the war of the rebellion. It is a luxury, 
we are confidently informed. Well, Mr. President, there are 
various sorts and degrees of Inxuries. It may be in one sense a 
luxury, but it is a luxury of lesser degree largely enjoyed and 
relied upon. We are told that it is an article of ony con- 
sumption. This is one of the main reasons offered for the placing 
of one-third of the expense upon this single product. 
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Undoubtedly beer is a proper subject for taxation; but is it, | the bill. More revenue will be yielded by the bill as amended in 
after all, so dainty and epicurean? Is it in its nature a delicacy | the Senate. But, Mr. President, the three main objects of taxa- 
absorbed only by those who have large means or which enters into | tion are those to which I have alluded—beer, tobacco, stamps, 
use only within that narrow jurisdiction within which move ex- | Nervousness should be unknown to capital. The country ought 
clusively the moneyed interests of America? Obviously no. In | to be satisfied: Beer, tobacco, and stamps are ordained to oblit- 
every hamlet, in every village, in ev spot where the hand of | erate Spain. 
man works to build, construct, and make greater those vast crea- Mr. President, I deny with all the emphasis of which I am capa- 
tions of skill and toil which augment the splendor of this nation | ble that I advocate discrimination against any interest. I glory 
this so-called luxury is consumed. It may not, of course, be gen- | in successful enterprise and rejoice in accumulations based upon 
era!ly used in those places where such beverages are prohibited— | merit. A man who succeeds in personal achievements and in 
such, for instance, as the State of Maine, so ably represented upon | consequence of his ability adds to his comforts wins my regard 
this floor; but even there I imagine that, by collateral means, not | and my hope for his furtheradvancement. The fruit of his intel- 
devious ways, that and other luxuries ostensibly not tolerated by | lect belongs to him; but the business which he builds up under 
these States are sometimes had and taken. 1 observe that my | this Republic must pay its part in the defense of the flag. This 
friend the Senator from Maine | Mr. HaL£] smilesrather, I[imagine, | obligation does not depend upon the payment of taxes within a 
in affirmation of my statement. Atall events, Mr. President, tak- | State. I must support and defend the State of California, I 
ing the country at large, what I have said is certainly true regard- | must support and defend the United States. While I pay taxes 
ing beer. If it be a luxury, it is considered such by those of | within my State, I must likewise add to national revenues. 
smaller means who can not amplify their enjoyments. We have heard here much of the dual system of government, 

How about tobacco? It is said once more here is another lux- | and we have in many respects a dual system of government. We 
ury; we will put a third of the war tax upon tobacco. Having | support State governments. These perform various functions. 
levied a third upon the luxurious beer bibulators, we will put | They levy domestic charges. This does not relieve us, or either of 
another third upon tobacco. Ah, yes; let those who live in mag- | us, from Federal obligations. If Wisconsin or Pennsylvania sees 
nificence pay for their delights! We are again advised that | fit tocompel railroads to pay on gross receipts, this does not inter- 
tobacco is voluntarily used. Certainly so; that is, a man is not | fere with the national prerogative. The absolution from taxation 
actually forced to smoke a cigar unless he feels so disposed, or to | within a State can not impose a national obligation to tax; neither 
chew tobacco unless he has the inclination. Thus do beer and | can the exercise of the State power to tax impair the national jur- 
tobacco fight the battles of our country. isdiction to do the same thing. 

But, Mr. President, the experience of every man, and it needs We have a national government having objects in view different 
not any great effort to enjoy that experience, is to the effect that | from those of the State. Both governments areessential. I ama 
those of moderate means in the United States consume a vast | citizen of the State of California. I owe proper allegiance to my 
quantity of tobacco. Perhaps the framers of this bill may smoke | State government, and whatever property I there have must con- 
cigars of indefinite value, but the general cigar of consumption in | tribute to its support. But if I own only a certain class of prop- 
the United States is, I believe, shown by the statistics to be the | erty favored by the State and nation—interstate railroad property, 
5-cent cigar. The man who digs in the trenches of the streets of | for instance—do I owe less allegiance to the National Government? 
this city, who toils in the fields, who struggles in the thousand | Am I under any less obligation to support that Government be- 
and one avocations wherein labor expends its exertion, often chews | cause of the possession of local assets? Is it not my duty to con- 
tobacco, and he deems it a necessity rather than a luxury. This | tribute toward the nation which shields and guards me and my 
may be a bad habit, but our laborer has acquired it. Perhaps he | possessions equally with those of another who may own a different 
has no other vice, and it may be, if he has none other, that he is | class or character of estate? What I may do asa business man 
accountable for as few vices as most of those who tenant this | is demonstrated by this bill to be subject to national authority. 
world. At all events, he is using that which has become a neces- | Can it be that a Chicago wheat speculator may be assessed, but the 
sity and which he must have. It is but a very weak and flimsy | habitues of Wall street and the Standard Oil Company and sugar 
argument to him to say that tobacco is an article of voluntary | trust are to stand entirelyexempted? Such an interrogatory may 
consumption—yon need not chew tobacco unless yousowish. He | seem curious, but Senators here argue that we can not tax a 
does not believe you. The same comment might be made to him | corporation organized under the laws of a State. I take no stock 

rhaps with reference to the beefsteak which he disposes of at | in this contention. I have heard it said that corporations have 

is breakfast. no advantage over individuals. The fact that men organize such 

Mr. President, I do not contend that tobacco isnot alegitimate | bodies ought to answer this: but the claim that corporations are 
subject of taxation. Per contra, I admit and contend that it | not liable to taxation when individuals are so subject is for the 
should be taxed. But I am talking of the rulesought to be estab- | first time presented. We aresearching for yellow-fever immunes 
lished by the bill, that upon this particular industry and upon | to meet the Spanish in Cuba. We are in this bill for the first time 
this particular article of common utility must be imposed one- | shown a taxation immune—a corporation. No court has ever 
third of this great war tax. This I denounce as unfair, especially | held that Federal excise taxes can not be imposed upon corpora- 
in view of the obvious intention to exempt a vast part of the | tions within a State. 
wealth of the country altogether. | We hear it said that it has been decided that the State can not 

Then you have the stamp tax. Heaven only knows upon whom | tax a Federal franchise or collect such an excise, because the 
the severity of thistax will fall. However this may be, all classes | power to tax involves the power to destroy, and it is argued that 
declarea stamp tax anuisance. Americans remember revolution- | the rule conversely must apply, and that this Government is de- 
ary impositions. After our extended experience we understand | void of the right to tax the creations of a State, and that a State 
how impossible it is to equalize such an impost. We fully ap- | corporate franchise may not be taxed by the United States. If 
preciate that this tax but imperfectly reaches those who ought | it be true that this Government is thus shorn of its power, let 
to pay. We all understand. Mr. President, that if we visit a tele- | us learn the important fact from the courts. This Republic 
graph office to send a dispatch we must pay for our stamp. We | has passed through the throes of a mighty war, wherein there 
know that wherever it is possible for large business institutions | stood uncontested a law assessing corporations framed upon the 
to place the stamp tax upon the person with whom they deal | lines of the majority amendment. This statute passed unchal- 
they will act accordingly. There are exceptions. Certain cases | lenged through that tremendous struggle, and was enforced, un- 
exist where the stamp can not be so placed, perhaps, and where | disputed, until repealed. The heroes, civic and military, men 
the concern mainly involved must pay it. These are exceptions. | who guided our destinies, never discovered the so-called vices of 
This is not par excellence a tax for the benefit of the people. | that statute. 

I have in a brief and undoubtedly imperfect manner discussed Mr. President, for myself I think that corporations owe some- 
the main outline of the House position, justified in this body by its | thing to the State and alsotothe nation. In various respects they 











Republican members. Ihave sought to meet the propositions | are fictitious persons. Some of the writers upon the law of cor- 
advanced by our friends who seek to restrict the obligations of | porations speak of the ostensible character of the corporation asa 
War upon the less able to pay of the United States. I will now | mere matter of convenience, having but little support in fact. 
address myself to certain interests fully equipped to pay war | They are composed of individuals who enter into business pur- 
taxes who seek to evade responsibility that others may meet the | suits in a legal mode to carry out certain purposes. But it is idle 


demand. I approve of the inheritance tax, which has met the un- | to say that there is no advantage in thus combining. Were thera 
divided sanction of the Finance Committee. It is urged that liti- | no benefit, these organizations would never be formed. Weare told 
gation will ensue because of this feature of the bill. This threat, | that corporations are generally entered into for the purpose of 
if it be such, does not deter me. It is important that one should | avoiding the settlements necessary in the case of a copartnership 
know the law, and Iam confident that our commitice will not | where one of its members dies. Undoubtedly this is often the 
readily yield this amendment. controlling circumstance. But in many of the States the indi- 

Mr. President, the committee has endeavored to reach railroad | vidual incorporator escapes liability beyond the amount of the 
corporations. We have differed as to the means to be employed. | stock which he holds. He often escapes personal liability alto- 
While I prefer the gross-receipt system, I must admit that the | gether. This is peculiarly beneficial to him, though not advan- 
proposed amendments concerning corporations have improved | tageous to the creditors of the corporation. John Smith, well 
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known as a man of wealth and business enterprise, organizes a 
large corporation and calls it the John Smith Company, though 
most of the directors and stockholders, perhaps all of them save 
Smith, are men of little means. Smith’s stock is placed in safe 
hands, if he resides where there is personal liability based on 
stock. If there is no such liability, he holds the stock with im- 
punity. Upon thestrength of his (Smith’s) name the corporation 
proceeds. If financial disaster comes, the assets of the corpora- 
tion in many jurisdictions constitute the only fund for the pay- 
ment of debts. Smith remains safe, though he has virtually con- 
trolled the concern, and the outside world regrets that a change 
was made in his method of doing business, 

In the language of a leading authority: 

Under the common law the members of a corporation are not individually 
liable to any extent for its debts unless there is an express provision in the 
company’s charter creating a liability. 

There are many peculiar benefits accruing to corporators from 
the formation of corporations not enjoyed by the individual doing 
business as such, upon which it is unnecessary for me now todwell, 
since the object and point of my argument are not dependent 
upon the right to discriminate in taxing these institutions. 

Corporations are not wholly eleemosynary. They are not gen- 
erally organized for charitable purposes. Those named in this bill 
are formed tomake money. In my State and in many of the States 
of the Union an individual may construct a railroad and exercise 
the right of eminent domain. It has been held, save where the 
power is denied by the organic law of the State, that the object 
in view, not the means through which the power is exercised, is 
determinative of the question. There are many cases in the late 
works upon eminent domain showing when the individual can 
assert this power, and those who are curious about it can find the 
decisions collated in the works of Mills and Lewis. The State con- 
fers from its resources of sovereignty the right of eminent domain 
that a railroad, for instance, may be built, but the emoluments 
attending the enterprise are the personal and individual property 
of its promoters and those who carry it on. 

Will anyone sincerely assert that. under our system the indi- 
vidual in a State who pursues a certain business in which he is 
not called upon to exercise the rightof eminent domain must con- 
tribute to the war expenses of this Government while other 
greater organizations, more wealthy institutions of State creation, 
are not compelled to pay merely because they have power in ad- 
dition to that cent wi by others? If those who operate railroads 
are to go free, let it be only when the courts fix such limitation 
to Congressional authority. 

But, Mr. President, it is a waste of time to argue a question of 
this sort, upon which lawyers differ in this presence, as they per- 
haps would differ elsewhere. It is enough for this body to turn 
to the internal-revenue laws of the United States enacted durin 
the war and to find that such a system was adopted there an 
was enforced unchallenged, and that the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Legislature as therein crystallized upon this immediate topic 
has never yet been denied by any judicial tribunal. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President, does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia mean to be understood as saying that the Government of 
the United States has ever taxed corporations as corporations at 
any time in its history? 

Mr. WHITE. I mean to say that in the revenue law enacted 
during the war Congress taxed corporations organized in the vari- 
ous any and I shall in a moment turn to the section to which I 
allude. 

Let us compare our present measure. In this bill as proposed 
by the majority of the committee it is designed to tax transporta- 
tion companies a certain percentage upon their gross receipts, In 
the war-revenue measure the same provision was found. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwas not calling the Senator’s attention to 
the transportation tax, but to that part of the amendments of the 
majority of the committee which proposes to tax corporations as 
corporations, as distinctive entities, without regard to whether 
they are engaged in one kind of occupation, industry, or business 
or another. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam discussing all the provisions of the bill re- 

rding the taxation of corporations. Isay, and the Senator from 

hode Island will not deny it, that during the war we taxed cor- 
rations a percentage largely in advance of that proposed in this 

ill upon their gross receipts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We undoubtedly taxed certain industries, oc- 
cupations, and employments; and if corporations were engaged in 
thoseindustries, occupations, oremployments, they paid their taxes 
as individuals paid them. But this is the first attempt in the 
history of the Government to tax corporations as corporations. 

Mr. WHITE. If I understand the Senator from Rhode Island 
he does not understand me. I am not arguing in favor of the 

rovision proposing to tax corporations only. I am not doing 

at; but am claiming that under the provision which I am 
considering we have the right to tax corporations, persons, and 
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individuals as proposed with reference to this transportation mat- 
ter in the first provisionof the amendment. Therefore what I have 
said regarding the power to tax those corporations will stand. 

Mr. President, it is the habit of those who endeavor to esca 
the force of an argument to cloud the question. I repeat that I 
am arguing at this minute in favor of a tax upon corporations, 
persons, companies, partnerships, etc., who are engaged in the 
occupations nominated in this bill; and neither the Senator from 
Rhode Island nor anyone else can escape from the conclusion that 
he and those who are with him are contesting this tax and are 
endeavoring to emancipate the wealthy institutions, whose inter- 
ests he and the others here have so powerfully advocated, from 
giving toward this war and its maintenance one cent of money, 
Our friends boldly declare, ‘‘ Let. the man who chews tobacco or 
who drinks beer or puts a stamp upon a telegraph message sustain 
this war. Do not touch our immaculate corporate friends,” 
Indeed, we have had an intimation from the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lop@x] to the effect that a bank tax ought 
not to be tolerated because, forsooth, nearly all the money is in 
the part of the country from which he comes. 

The immunity of wealth, Mr. President, has never before re- 
ceived an open indorsement. That those who are rich and those 
who are poor stand equal before the law is supposed to be a decre- 
tal of the Constitution; but that they do not stand equal before 
certain Senators is manifested by evidence before us. 

Mr. President, I have here the internal or war revenue law, 
under which the civil conflict was carriedon. I will ask the Sec- 
retary to read section 103 of that statute with reference to the 
taxes upon oe and I hope my friend from Rhode Island 
will read it. 1 rather think he has read it. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Will the Secretary state the page from which 
he is about to read? 

The SECRETARY. Page170 of the Internal Revenue Laws from 
August 5, 1861, to March 3, 1873. 

Mr. WHITE. Before the reading proceeds, I will ask Senators 
interested to refer to page 59 of the pending bill while the Secre- 
tary is reading, and a or emg will justify what I have said. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sxc. 103. And be it further enacted, That every person, firm, company, or 
corporation owning or possessing or having the care or management of any 
railr , canal, steamboat, ship, barge, canal boat, or other vessel, or any 
stagecoach or other vehicle engaged or employed in the business of transport- 
ing passengers or property for hire, or in transporting the mails of the United 
States, or any canal, the water of which is used for mining purposes, shall 
be subject to and pay a duty of 2} per cent yom the gross receipts of such 
railroad, canal, steamboat, s ip. barge, canal t, or other vessel, or such 
stagecoach or other vehicle: Provided, That the duty hereby imposed shall 
not be charged upon receipts for the transportation of persons or property, 
or mails, between the United States and any foreign port; and any person 
or persons, firms, companies, or co 
ing the.care or management of an 


ations, owning, pcogcastngs, or hav- 
rid 


ll road, ferry, or ge, authorized 
by law to receive toll for the transit of pessengers, ts, carriages, teams, 
and freight of any description, over such toll road, ferry, or bridge, shall be 
subject toand pay a duty of 3 per cent on the gross amonnt of all their re- 
ceipts of every description. But when the gross receipts of any such bridge 
or toll road shall not exceed the amount necessarily expended to keep such 
bridge or road in repair, no tax shall be imposed on such receipts: Provided, 
That all such persons, companies, and corporations shall have the right to 
add the duty or tax imposed hereby to their rates of fare whenever their 
liability thereto may commence, any limitations which may exist by law or 


by agreement with an rson or com which may have paid or iabl 
to- pay such fare to the. contrary notwithstanding. ae ae = 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that Senators 
who have followed the pending bill will discover that it is not 
novel; that itis old in principle. It is not the creation of any 
modern communistic element. It is in this respect but the repe- 
tition of an act which was voted for by distinguished men, re- 
gardless of politics, during the battle of this nation for existence. 
It then received the indorsement of the business world, was re- 
sponded to in good faith by those taxed, and remained, as I have 
said, undisputed upon the statute books until it was repealed when 
the necessity for its enforcement no longer existed. The only dif- 
ference, if there is any, save perhaps some clerical change—and I 
doubt if there is any other variation—the only substantial altera- 
tion is that the rates proposed in this bill are many times less than 
in the former measure. 

Mr. President, I am not discussing, as I said before, the general 
corporation tax. LIask opposing Senators whether they are willing 
to vote to tax any corporation if they have the legal power to do it? 
Are they ready to levy any — of any sort, any excise. upon 
the Standard Oil Company? . Mr. President; they will vote 
against such tax. Are they willing to levy any excise tax, any 
impost of any kind, _ the sugar trust? No, Mr. President; 
om are not ready to do so. 

he me Sp senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN] 
has prepared an amendment, which he was kind enough to show 
me, with reference to this entire subject, and which will be of- 
fered later on, to which I wish to address myself. I will ask him to 
allow me to have it read. 

Mr. GORMAN. Isend the ag ce amendment to the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE, I request the etary to read the proposed 
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amendment. I ask the attention of the Senate to it, as I desire to 
comment upon it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act every person, firm, company 
or corporation owning or possessing or having the care or management of 
any railroad, street rail , Sleeping car, steamboat, ship, or other vessel, 
engaged or employed in the business of transporting sengers or freight 
for hire, or in transporting the mails of the United States, or carrying on or 
doing an express business, or having the care or management of any tele- 
graphic or telephone line by which telegraphic or telephone dispatches or 
messages are received or transmitted, or carrying on or doing the business 
of furnishing gas or electric light, electric power, steam heat, or steam 
power, or refining petroleum, or refining sugar, or owning or controlling any 
pipe line for transporting oil or other products, whose gross annual receipts 
exceed $250,000, shall be subject to pay annually a special excise tax equiva- 
lent to one-fourth of 1 per cent on the gross amount of all a of such 
persons, firms, corporations, and companies in their respective business in 
excess of said sum of $250,000: Provided, That the assessment hereby made 
shall not include any amount for the ery for the transportation of per- 
sons, freight, or mails between the United States and any foreign port; but 
such tax shall be rated for the transportation of persons, freight, or mails 
from a port within the United States through a foreign en to a port 
within the United States, and shall be assessed upon and collected from per- 
sons, firms, companies, or corporations within the United States receiving 
hire or pay for such transportation of persons, *reight, or mails. 

And a true and accurate return of the amount of gross receipts as afore- 
said shall be made and rendered monthly by each of such associations, cor- 
porations, companies, or persons to the collector of the district in which ony 
such association, corporation, or company may be located, or in which suc 

yerson has his place of business. Such return shall be verified under oath 

by the person making the same, or, in case of corporations, by the president 
or chief officer thereof. Any person failing or refusing to make return as 
aforesaid, or who shall make a false or fraudulent return, shall be liable to a 
penalty of not less than $1,000 and not exceeding $10,000 for each failure or 
refusal to make return as aforesaid and for each and every false or fraudu- 
lent return. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, while I personally prefer to extend 
this taxation so as to include all avocations, for I think that no 
man is too great or too small to contribute his share toward the 
maintenance of his country’s honor, yet in appealing to Senators 
who hold views differing from mine, and whose opinions are an- 
tagonistic to those which I have expressed, I do not press this 
sweeping proposition. I ask them are they prepared to call upon 
the great industries mentioned in this proposed amendment? Are 
they willing to accept this fair and conservative compromise? Or 
is it their purpose here and now to so legislate as to exempt these 
powerful concerns from aiding the Government in this crisis? If 
so, let their votes be recorded. I can not believe that any citizen 
of the United States is prepared to assert that taxation should be 
limited to a few occupations when it may be justly imposed upon 
many. It is not with any desire to inflict a hardship that these 
amendments are urged. I repeat, I would make this burden.gen- 
eral, but being unable to accomplish that, I shall cheerfully sup- 

ort the amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from 

faryland. 

Mr. President, I do not speak in any spirit of partisanship. I 
trust that the patriotism which animates the poor is not different 
from that which thrills the souls of the rich. I know men of 
means and men of vast influence who are anxious to be included. 
They have been to me and to other members of the committee and 
have advised us of their anxiety to bear some of the expense of 
this war, saying that all that they ask for is fair treatment. Can 
this body afford to deny such an appeal, an appeal soliciting legiti- 
mate taxation? Can we justly insist that the rich shall profit by 
the war and that those of little means shall stand the cost? The 
glory which will result must be the common heritage. 

Mr. President, there is an exemption in the proposed amend- 
ment, and it has been said by some—whenever we produce a bill 
proposing to tax the powerful equally with the weak technical 
reasons against it are discovered—that this tax is violative of the 
uniformity demanded by the Federal Constitution because it con- 
tains an exemption. I have thought upon this subject at length, 
for | appreciated and appreciate that we can not succeed in going 
much further than the limited taxation thus designed. I do not 
pretend at all to infallibility on this or any other matter, but in 
the income-tax decisions, found in 157 and 158 United States Re- 
ports, the majority did not attack the statute upon the ground 
that it was not uniform. On the contrary, with the exception of 
Mr. Justice Field, who in a very elaborate concurring opinion did 
contend that it was not uniform, the court merely announced a 
disagreement and rested its judgment upon other grounds. Mr. 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, in discussing this ques- 
tion of uniformity, said: 

If it were true that this legislation, in its important ompecte and in its 
essence, discriminated against the rich because of their wealth, the court, in 
vindication of the equality of all before the law, might weli declare that the 
statute was not an exercise of the power of taxation, but was repugnant to 
those principles of natural right upon which our free institutions rest, and 
therefore was legislative spoliation under the guise of taxation. But it is 
not of that character. There is no foundation for the charge that this stat- 
ute was framed in sheer hostility to the wealth of the country. The pro- 
visions most liable to objection are those exempting from taxation large 
amounts of accumulated capital, particularly that represented by savings 
banks, mutual insurance companies, and loan associations. Surely such ex- 
emptions do not indicate sympathy on the part of the legislative branch of 


the Government with the pernicious theories of socialism, nor show that 
Congress had any purpose to despoil the rich. 
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In this connection, and as aground for annulling the provisions taxing in- 
comes, counsel for the appellant refers to the exemption of incomes that do 
not exceed $4,000. It is said that such an exemption is too large in amount, 
That may be conceded. But thecourt can not, for that reason alone. declare 
the exemption to be invalid. Everyone, I take it, will concede that Congress 
in taxing incomes may aX allow an exemption in some amount, 
That was done in the income-tax laws of 1861 and in subsequent laws, and 
was never questioned. Such exemptions rest upon grounds of public policy, 
of which Congress must judge, and of which this court can not rightfully 

udge; and that determination can not be interfered with by the judicial 
ranch of the Government, unless the exemption is of such a character and is 
so unreasonably large as to authorize the court to say that Congress, under 
the pretense merely of legislating for the general good, has put upon a few 
persons burdens that, by every an of justice and ender every sound 
view of taxation, ought to have been placed upon all or upon the great mass 
of the people. 

There are several contributions to the subject in other dissent- 
ing opinions. Thus Mr. Justice Brown very concisely and clearly 
remarks: 


There is certainly no want of uniformity within the meaning of the Con- 


stitution, since we have repeatedly held that the uniformity there referred 
to is territorial only. (Loughborough vs. Blake. 18 U.S.,5; Wheat..317; 5, 98; 
Edye vs. Robertson, 112 U. S., 580; 28, 798.) In the words of the Constitution, 
the tax must be uniform “throughout the United States.” (Pollock vs. Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company, 158 U. 8., 692.) 

In other words, it seems to be the law that the constitutional 
requirement of uniformity does not by any means extend to an 
exemption; that, asstated by Justice Brown, it ‘‘is territorial only;” 
that the mere fact that Congress in the exercise of its judgment 
may determine that certain property ought to bear certain bur- 
dens will not deprive the law of its validity. 

The examination might be pursued further, but the whole mat- 
ter is perhaps covered by the statement of Judge Cooley to the 
effect that the power to tax involves necessarily the power to ex- 
empt; and notwithstanding the interference by judicial legisla- 
tion—it might well be called judicial legislation—with the func- 
tions of Congress, no court has yet held that such an exemption as 
that contemplated here can not be made. Iam confident that the 
same judges who passed upon the income-tax law would unhesi- 
tatingly sustain this. This exemption harms noone. It allows 
a certain class to escape, but not only exempts all who do not 
reach $250,000 gross receipts, but relieves larger concerns up to 
that figure. The latter can not reasonably complain. 

In Edye vs. Robertson (112 U. S., 580), the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Miller, said: 

In this view it is objected that the tax is not levied to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States, and that it is not uni- 
form throughout the United States. 

The uniformity here prescribed has reference to the various localities in 
which the tax is intended to operate. “It shall be uniform throughout the 


United States.” Is the tax on tobacco void because in many of the States no 
tobacco is raised or manufactured? Is the tax on distilled spirits void be- 
cause a few States pay three-fourths of the revenue arising from it? 

The tax is uniform when it operates with the same force and effect in 
every place where the subject of itis found. The tax in this case, which, as 
far as it can be called a tax, is an excise duty on the business of bringing pas- 
sengers from foreign countries into this by ocean navigation, is uniform, and 
operates precisely alike in every port of the United States where such pas- 


sengers can be landed. It is said that the statute violates the rule of uni- 
formity and the provision of the Constitution that “‘no preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another,” because it does not apply to passengers arriving in 
this country by railroad or other inland mode of conveyance. But the law 
applies to all ports alike, and evidently gives no preference to one over an- 
other, but is uniform in its operation in all ports of the United States. It 
may be added that the evil to be remedied by this legislation has no existence 
on our inland borders, and immigration in that quarter needed no such reg- 
ulation. Perfect uniformity and perfect equality of taxation, in ail the as- 
cts in which the human mind can view it, is a baseless dream, as this court 
as said more than once. (State Railroad Tax Cases, 92 U. 8., 612; XXIII, 
673.) Here there is substantial uniformity within the meaning and purpose 
of the Constitution. 

Exemptions exist in almost every system of taxation. The pres- 
ent instance is not isolated. There is nothing novel in the deter- 
mination to relieve $250,000 from this obligation. Certainly those 
who profit by it—the very institutions here assessed—can not 
demur. They are the beneficiaries as far as the exemption goes. 

Mr. President, this is an extremely conservative suggestion. I 
do not impinge upon the farmers’ creameries which so ardently 
enlisted the attention of my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. We 
do not hurt those small concerns here and there which have com- 
manded the attention of so many Senators and have excited the 
lachrymose natures of the controlling corporations and syndicates 
of the United States. I understand that those who are covered by 
this amendment will, should it be adopted, weep for the poor of 
the land, upon whom our moneyed friends declare the tax must 
ultimately fall. The Standard Oil Company appears in effect say- 
ing: 

Not for ourselves do we plead—not for ourselyes—but we deplore the hard- 
ship upon the lowly which must follow this legitimate tax upon us,and the 
sugar trust joins in this aspiration. 

By this Amendment corporations and others doing the business 
named are exempted to the extent of $250,000 of gross receipts. 
This exemption applies to all, and if the gross receipts in a given 
case do not reach $250,000, then there is no liability. 

Now, Mr. President, one thing cr the other is true. Either we 
ought to assess all occupations, or, if we are to make selections, 
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we should choose those who have the ability to bear it. 
ator has yet said that he is opposed to placing in this bill provi- 
gions which will bring an adequate return from interests which 
can easily give something, if not to the cause of patriotism, at 
least in consideration of the protection they have received. No 
Senator has expressed, I think, anything but regret that other and 
more general objects of taxation can not be found in addition to 
the enumerations of this bill. Here is an opportunity for our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber to vote for a proposition 
that will bring about the collection of perhaps $20,000,000 of 
taxes; here is an opportunity to make those contribute who ought 
to do so, 

But perhaps it may be said that too many interests are covered 
by the amendment. It is impossible to satisfy those who do not 
wish to be satisfied. 


ness that he thinks ought to be called on? A distinguished Sen- 


objects of just taxation. He replied that he was not proposing 
anything. He was only criticising that which was before him. 
But, Mr. President, I conceive that such is not the duty of a Sen- 
ator. If the committee has made mistakes, if there is a middle 
ground upon which we may meet and accomplish good, [imagine 


to make all legitimate suggestions. 


corporations and the individuals composing them owe something 
to the National Government? Can they escape the expenses of 


this war merely because they do something for a State in hours | 


of peace? 
Personally, I would be willing, in view of obvious difficulties, to 
exempt savings banks; yet I can not but turn to one of the con- 


income-tax cases and note that a criticism was there made because 
such an exemption had been attempted. 

Mr. President, what a spectacle will we present before the 
world 


existing within the United States! 

There are so many obstacles, we are told. What are these ob- 
stacles? Noone produces any judicial authority against the va- 
lidity of the proposition I am advocating. On the contrary, the 
judicial tendency is the other way. The practice is the other 
way. Litigation is feared. 


Government are to be suspended, and that the arm of this nation 
is to fall paralyzed because of the threat of some one who has 


means that he wiil not contribute without a lawsuit? Let him 
have his lawsuit, and let us test the power of Congress to treat 
him as all others are treated. If such a person or such an interest 
can not be compelled to do that which is fair, let us know it. 

The provision regarding transportation companies, gas and 
electric light companies, and refiners of oil and sugar applies to ail. 
It is broad in its terms; it includes persons, corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals; it takes in every one; it does not dis- 
criminate. It therefore presents the question baldly, whether 
Congress favors taxing this class of property. If you answer-me 
that we ought not to exclude others, I tender the proposition which 
includes all. Iam then met by another critic who talks to me in 
Solon tones, and tells me that Iam taking in toomany. So you 
have either fewer than proper, ortoomany. Thus do taxshirkers 
plead, and thus do the advocates of nontaxed wealth argue for 
continued immunity. 

Mr. President, as far as customs impositions are concerned, the 
wealth of the United States pays but little. It is notorious that 
no tax is more unequal than that gathered by means of tariff bills. 
We know that it is impossible to reach powerful combinations 
through the custom-house. This no one will deny. 
socialistic or communistic to insist that pending legislation shall 
be so construed as to bring about at least approximate equality? 
It is not inequality for Which I plead. It is equality that I de- 
mand. If therich and the poor are beneficiaries of governmental 
effort,so should each class in due proportion make sacrifices for 
the Republic. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the argument, ‘as I view it, 
that there should be no taxation upon corporations which are lia- 
ble to the same character of exactions within the States. Indi- 
viduals are subject to similar imposition. Have we not State 
license-tax systems throughout the Union under which dealers in 
tobacco and beer must pay heavily? They can not evade upon the 
theory that they are so charged. It is illogical and ought to be 
futile to attempt to dodge the revenue laws upon any sttch ground. 
It is the obligation of every citizen to aid the National Treasury as 
far as he may. This duty can not devolve upon oneclassas to the 
State and upon another as to the United States and the State. 

No man can justify himself in opposing this amendment be- 
cause there may be some words in it which he does not relish, for 
the power of amendment is vested in this body, and the right to 


| sible that it can be so denominated. 


| charge in order to defeat a meritorious proposition, 


| action to be affected by it. 


if, having collected an immense sum of money from those | 
who use beer and tobacco, we shall declare ourselves impotent to | 
levy a just amount upon the trusts, combines, and corporations | 


Is it to be said that the functions of | 


Is it, then, | 
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suggest changes belongs to every Senator. Approaching it in 
good faith, in the spirit which seeks to improve and to make it as 
nearly perfect as practicable, we should point out defects, indi- 
cate remedies, and evolve an act adequate to produce ample reve- 
nue and at the same time just to everyone. 

Mr. President, this is not a partisan amendment. It is impos- 
It never has been supposed 
and I trust it never will be thought necessary to = such a 

0 party 
has ventured to espouse the cause of unequal taxation. Yet if 


| something akin to this amendment be not adopted, many will 
| attribute the wrong to ulterior motive. 


It was said, and it has been said now—I do not believe the accn- 


| sation—that great moneyed interests in the United States which 
Where is the Senator who has been pleading | 
against taxation of vast capital who will name some extensive busi- | 


gave toward a political cause with unexampled generosity are 
to-day insisting that there shall be no war collection from them 


| and have demanded exemption because of such party contribu- 
ator who occupied the floor very recently was requested to name | 


tion. If this demand has been made, it can not be that any Sen- 
ator, whatever his political faith, will acquiesce in it or permit his 
I trust that there is ne one here who 
does not feel that in the shadow of an armed conflict it is his duty 


| not only to treat the Administration in a fair and consequently in 
| a patriotic manner, but also to legislate with reference to the sub- 
it is the obligation of each of us to bring his abilities to bear and | ject in such a mode as to at once negative any charge of favorit- 
If a Senator finds that his | 


State assesses corporations, is he prepared to deny that those same | 


ism. We should remember the nation and disregard appeals 
founded only upon partisan zeal. 

I have not referred specifically to the provisions of this bill 
with reference to banking, insurance, and other occupations, for 
they are covered, more or less, by the general remarks heretofore 


| made, but I ask Senators to study the civil war revenue act with 


care, and it will be found that there were contained in that legis- 


| lation the provisions which are now denounced as iniquitous. No 


curring opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the | one doubts the fidelity to country, integrity, and ability of the 


authors of that system. It met all expectations and aided much 
in the final triumph of the armies of the Union. It was just and 
general; not like this bill, partial and special. The amendments 
which I advocate are in the direction of the general and fair 
scheme of the former law. True, much of the old law as to rates 
is inapplicable, but it was generally commendable. We can not 
close our eyes to the fact that even after this war shall have 
ceased many of these revenue features must be retained. 

Mr. President, where are we hereafter to obtain the funds 
needed for the current expenses of the Government? Year by 
year and day by day our power to collect through the tariff les- 
sens. The progress we are fast making in manufacturing, the 
advance of our domestic industries, compel our formerly success- 
ful rivals to meet us in sharp competition. This is true not in 
one, but in many lines. As we become exporters instead of im- 
porters the customs receipts are reduced, and this condition is 
progressive. The Supreme Court of the United States has denied 
our authority to impose an income tax. It follows that we must, 
in the absence of a constitutional amendment, rely now and here- 
after more and more upon internal-revenue collections. Henco 
the propriety of the exercise of care and the adoption of a plan 
equitably bearing upon the whole people. Wealth should not be 


| subjected to demagogic attack; neither should it be permitted to 


evade its responsibilities to the nation. 
Mr. President, we are not collecting funds to construct a post- 
office or to improve a harbor or for any other sort of public im- 


| provement; nor are we contemplating any work which may re- 


main uncompleted without serious injury to the public. But we 


| are in the presence of battle—our armies and our naviesare to be 
| supplied through this bill. 


The universal talk is patriotic. Un- 
der such conditions the evasion of financial obligation is desertion 
of the cause, and he who connives at this wrong is guilty, too. 
Because one section of the Union is richer than another in actual 
money is no reason for avoiding a plan which wili make that 
money reasonably respond. Can it be, as my friend the Senator 
from Louisiana { Mr. CAFFERY] contended—erroneously, I think— 
yesterday, that this bill is not uniform because it taxes regardless 
of profits made by the person assessed? If Iam taxed upon my 


| land, my home, which does not yield one dollar, can I escape by 


pointing to my neighbor who has made money where I have failed? 


| Can his good fortune or even his skill or industry exempt me, or 


should my failure to realize exonerate me from aiding my Gov- 


| ernment? 


No such test can be deemed complete or even tolerable. Such 


| a doctrine would relieve millions of property from which no profit 


is just now received, even though it may be intrinsically ex- 
tremely valuable, A tax upon incomes is, [ am convinced, most 
equitable, but that is out of the question. Nor will it do to rely 
upon bonds, for these in the end are paid by those who are in but 
moderate circumstances. 

I do not hope to induce the Senate to accept entire the amend- 
ments of the majority of the committee by which this excise would 
be made well-nigh universal. Ican not expect those who have 
thought of these matters as honestly and earnestly as I and have 
reached other conclusions to yield in every regard; but I ask such 
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Senators whether they do not think it well to insert some measure 
of taxation—some fair rate—directed at the dominating fiscal in- 
terests to which I have adverted? 

The magnitude of some of these almost passes belief. The 
Standard Oil Company has divided the world with its great Rus- 
sian rival, each acting exclusively in supplying about one-half of 
thehumanrace. Another, thesugar refining company of America, 
which everyone, I hope, wishes to see treated fairly, has admitted 
through its president that its profits are enough to warrant politi- 
cal expenditures in different States for the benefit of the prevail- | 
ing party in those States. Its career in legislation need not be | 
recounted, These are not paupers. Ought such American con- 
cerns pay anything towardan American war? Surely there ought 
to be no issue between us as to this, and yet I fear the test. 

Then we have the electric light, the telephone, the telegraph, | 
no small or insignificant combinations, no innocent little coux :ry 
productions, but, on the contrary, robust and rich, but also legiti- 
mate, and useful, and well able to pay moderately. Shall they 
contribute when their receipts exceed $250,000? Who is to be | 
ruined by this amendment? Where is the suffering toiler whose 
insignificant means are to be filched by the ruthless hand of Fed- 
eral legislation? Surely these are not examples. 

Mr. President, I have little patience with those who object to 
taxing the rich because the poor may suffer and who finally place 
all the burden upon the same poor. If we can not legislate justly 
without constitutional change, let us discover it through the | 
courts. We must obey the Constitution, but I will not abnegate 
a jurisdiction exercised for a century and tested through one of 
the greatest wars of all time without a positive decision against | 
the power by our Supreme Court. Let us have an act which will 
operate equitably. It is essential that the Congress should have | 
this authority. It isa matter more important than the war with 
Spain, for it is vital that the Republic shall be able to defend her- 
self without requiring her least favored citizens, in a financial | 


sense, to draw unduly upon their resources. The world witnesses | 
our conduct here and will judge of the merits of our system by 
the legislation we consummate. Let it be truly said of this Con- | 
gress that the laws which it enacted were worthy of the age and | 
the people. 

Mr. President, without dwelling any further upon this part of 
the bill, I have but a word to say regarding the bond feature. It 
is thought by the majority of the committee that if the amend- 
ments proposed were adopted there would be sufficient money to | 
largely defray the expenses of the war. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the people of the United States were and are op- | 
posed to the issuance of bonds, and that it would be better tolevy 
taxation beyond that named in the bill as it came from the House 
in order to reduce the necessities for a loan. I believe that the 
masses of this country are absolutely opposed to further assump- 
tion of bonded indebtedness. They have had ample experience 
and are firmly rooted in the faith that bond issues mean centrali- | 


| standing. 





zation of wealth and power in few hands and constitute a menace | 
to our liberties. It is not good business for an individual, it is | 
not good business for a State, to incur a debt when cash can be 
readily obtained and the incident closed. 

Mr. President, perhaps one of the worst features of the bill as | 
it reached us consists in the fact that those who seem to be favored | 





by being ignored in the list marked out for excise are the very 

combinations and interests destined to reap profit from this war. | 
The men who are at the front are paying something even in the 
way of taxation, but they are destined to offer more. On the 
field and on the blood-stained deck they yield the hero's tribute. | 
Their sacrifices are willingly made. If these stirring scenes do 
not excite all to similar effurt, at least let no one do less than is | 
demanded in the reasonable proposition covered by the amend- | 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GormMAN}. 

Mr. President, if it is possible for the Senate to remember that | 
those who have little are to be drained of their scanty horde in | 
order to supply the deficiencies of their more prosperous neigh- 
bors it may be possible to arouse sufficient of the sentiment of 
justice to compass the improvement of the bill. Surely, Senators, | 
some effort should be made to cure the glaring inequalities of | 
which I have spoken. We are even told that the coinage of | 
$42,000,000 of seigniorage will ruin the country, this bagatelle— | 
not involving the question of free and unlimited coinage—this 
property which is ours and stored in our vaults! The specter of | 
threatened calamity is upon us; we are warned, and it is even | 
sought to arouse our fears. I hope that it is not the purpose of | 
the dominant party to further discredit silver. Enough has been 
done in that direction already. The coinage of the seigniorage is 
not, I regret, equivalent to free coinage. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I repeat that to make this bill ap- 
proximate to equity, to cast its weight equally upon those who | 
ought to so bear it, I concede to be an impossibility. I appeal to | 
the majority once more to accept this amendment and to justify 
the claim that this important bill became a law for the public | 
benefit and that it contains the expressions of the patriotism of 
the American Senate. 


War Revenue Bill, 
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| On the bill (4. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to 1 


tures. 

Mr. ALEXANDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for this conference report with the 
greatest reluctance and only because the revenues to be derived 
under the provisions of this bill are necessary to arm and clothe 
and feed our soldiers and sailors and to hurry to completion the 
vessels needed to strengthen and increase our Navy. If it werea 
time of peace instead of war,or if the money to be raised were not 
absolutely necessary for the conduct of the war, I should never 
consent to concur in this report. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the truth of all that has been said in 
explanation by the able and distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. By the act of 1890 silver bullion was pur- 
chased, for which ‘‘Sherman” or Treasury notes were issued, the 
Secretary of the Treasury being directed to coin such bullion into 


| standard silver dollars for the redemption and cancellation of 


such notes whenever presented and, upon the deposit of such silver 
dollars, to issue silver certificates in denominations of $1, $2, and 
$5. Under the operations of this law $156,000,000 ‘‘Sherman” or 
Treasury notes were issued, of which $102,000,000 are still out- 
As rapidly as these notes are presented for redemption 
silver dollars are coined and certificates issued. During the pres- 


| ent fiscal year upward of $20,000,000 have been thus coined, and 


at the same rate all the bullion purchased under the act of 1890 


| will have been coined in about five years. 


The conference report, therefore, provides for doing nothing 
more than is being done now, except it fixes the minimum amount 
to be coined at one and one-half millions per month. This is less 
than was coined last year or will be coined this year under the 
act of 1890, and the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means is authority for the statement that it is less than we shall 
coin in the next four years. In other words, the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine asserts that the report is neither more nor 
less than the law of 1890 as it stands to-day, and im this the gen- 
tleman from Texas [ Mr. BAILEy] concurs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the issue of silver certificates, 
based upon silver dollars, has heretofore been safe, because the 
needs of the retail trade have kept them in circulation, thus 
preventing their accumulation in banks or their extended use in 
the payment of duties and the consequent weakenizz of the gold 
reserve. I recognize, therefore, that so long as the coinage of 
silver dollars is not pushed beyond the ability of the great retail 
trade of the country to keep them or the certificates representing 
them in circulation, no harm can come either from this report or 
from the act of 1890 as it now exists; but I resent the forced in 


| jection of this section, even though it be only a shadow of the po- 


litical idea which was so overwhelmingly condemned at the polls 
in 1896. The very thought of coinage at the rate of 16 to 1 isso 
abhorrent to my mind that under any other circumstances than 
those which immediately confront us [ would not vote for this re- 
port, although the proposition is practically the law of 1890 as it 
now appears upon the statute books. 

I appreciate the force of the statement made by the gentleman 
from Maine that this provision ought not to be an objection to 
those of us who propose to maintain our currency as good as 
I appreciate his honest frankness in asserting that the law of 1890 


ont 
gold. 


| should be carried out according to its intent and in the direction 
that it is being executed; but the thought of coining silver bullion 
into silver dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1, although under cover of 
existing law, is too suggestive of a 50-cent dollar, a proposition so 
offensive that the State of Oregon only last Monday sent into ob- 
| seurity by over 10,000 majority a candidate for governor who was 
unwilling to declare that the soldiers and sailors of the United 
| States should be paid in dollars as good as gold the world over. 
I have no word of adverse criticism for the able gentlemen who 


have represented this side of the House upon the conference com- 
mittee. I believe they have done all in their power and, in some 
directions, much more than could be expected. I appreciate their 
fears, expressed in private if not upon this floor, that nonconcur- 
rence may result in a less favorable report and that long delay and 


loss of revenue will follow; bat in voting with them to concur, I 
wish it understood that I do so under most earnest protest and 


only because our brave soldiers and sailors must be paid and fed 


and clothed and the war vigorously prosecu‘ed to a speedy and 
successful issue. 
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or 
HON. 8. M. CLARK, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Though we may roughhew our ends, there is a 
divinity that shapes them. The Republican party in its platform 
of 1860 pledged itself and a Republican Administration to main- 
tain slavery in the States where it existed. Abraham Lincoln in 
his inaugural address solemnly renewed that pledge. In less than 
two years he issued his proclamation abolishing slavery. ‘‘ New 
occasions teach new. duties.” And no previously uttered words 
by Lincoln or by others could be or should have been potent to 
measure his duty or restrain his action when the era for emanci- 
pation came. The great Bishop Butler said: ‘‘The opinions of 
wise men can not be quoted as authority when the conditions are 
unlike.” 

What we should do as to the annexation of Hawaii does not 
depend upon what wise Americans may have done and said in the 
past. We must act under conditions that did not confront them. 
And in this case as so often we do not master events, they mas- 
ter us, 

Brooks Adams, in his strong volume, The Law of Civilization 
and Decay, says: 

Another conviction forced upon my mind by the examination of long 
periods of history was the exceedingly small part played by conseious 
thought in molding the fateof men. At the moment of action the human 
being almost invariably cbeys an instinct, like an animal; it is only after 
action has ceased does he re 

Again he says: 

As human societies are forms of animal life, these societies must differ 
among themselves in energy in proportion as nature has endowed them? more 
or less abundantly with energetic material. 

Of the energetic material he finds two conspicuous as motives— 
fear and greed. 

Iam not disposed to think that any statement of reasons fol- 
lowing the canons of logic or any showing of the resources and 
wealth of the islands will have any real weight in deciding Ameri- 
can action or the action of Congress as to the annexation of Ha- 
waii. Fear and greed are elementary in mankind. If either, and 
especially if both, or higher motives than either conspire to make 
an instinctive impulse of American energy to take Hawaii, we 
will take it, however the logicians and good reasoners and lovers 
of precedent be putin despair. The truth is, the premises and 
predicates of this Hawaiian matter were put into our Aryan blood 
at the beginning, with the race instinct of migration and its per- 
vading land hunger. 

Abraham had got well on his way westward, and thought himself 
conservatively settled in his new homestead when the Lord said 
unto him: 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto the land that I will shew thee, and I will make of thee a great 
nation, and bless thee, and make thy name great and thou shall be blessed. 

But it all depended on his movingon west; the greatness and the 
blessing depended on his being a mover and keeping his face hope- 
fully as an emigrant toward new lands. 

It is said we should not move into Hawaii because the people 
are not fit to be American citizens, The Canaanites were not fit 
to associate with Abraham, but that was the reason of the divine 
command to go and take possession of their country. The Amer- 
ican people have shown such readiness to dispossess the original 
inhabitants of America that it is scarcely in their blood or their 
traditions to keep out of Hawaii, when we need it, merely because 
the natives there are not fully up to the Australian-ballot system. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
When the American flag was made we hitched our national wagon 
to all the stars, and we have got to go their way. Wecan notre- 
sist them easily; there is not much American desire to resist. 

Bishop Berkeley said more than a hackneyed line for the elocu- 
tion of callow school children when he said, speaking to and for 
us, ‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way.” The im- 
pulse, controlling logic, of our annexation of Hawaii is in every 
year of American history. From the discovery of the continent 
by Columbus, the settlement of Jamestown, the coming of the 
Pilgrims and Paritans, there has been a wave of instinctive mi- 
gration that broke prophetically on the Atlantic coast, and now 
has reached the Pacific in divine fulfillment. The same wave 
drives us farther to newer lands and more remote shores. The 


power, the splendid oration of Daniel Webster at Plymouth, had 
with the American people, was because it was so strenuous a stata. 
ment of this vast migratory instinct of new home making and 
boundary widening that goes with American blood. The Amer- 
ican people recognized themselves in Webster’s massive statement 
of their march across the continent. He is a short-sighted states. 
man who thinks he can take this energy out of our blood. The 
American settled on the coast line of the Atlantic, and his boy 
and his neighbor’s girl married, and got a yoke of oxen, and a 
wagon, anda plow, and a gun, and went West to make a new home, 
and their children repeated the sameexperience. This thing has 
been going on with us for over three hundred years. As Ameri- 
cans we are set that way now, and nobody can change our bent, 
It is a grandson of Maine, born of missionary American parents, 
who as President of the Republic of Hawaii brings it to usas the 
free gift of its people. 

There has been much citation of the opinions of our Presidents 
and public men as to the foreign policy of the United States, of 
our relations with other governments and other lands. It seems 
to me that these citations are not always made and applied accord- 
ing to the facts. The policy our Government has pursued from 
Washington onward may be stated in four propositions: 

First. The principle laid down by Washington that the United 
States should not involve themselves in the wars and politics of 
European nations. 

Second. The extension of this principle by Jefferson, that 
American policy should be “ peace, commerce, and honést friend- 
= with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

hird. The Monroe doctrine, that the United States would not 
interfere with existing colonial possessions of European powers 
in the New World, but would not consent to the making of new 
colonies by those powers in the Western Hemisphere, and would 
not permit the powers of Europe to attempt to overthrow any 
republics existing in the Americas with the view of establishing 
monarchical governments. 

Fourth. That the Government of the United States would ex- 
tend sympathy and early recognition to people struggling to 
establish an independent, free republican government, but would 
not intervene with arms or do anything that would involve the 
United States in war. 

These four propositions embrace the hitherto established policy 
of the United States, and not one of these principles is involved or 
affected in any way by the proposed annexation of Hawaii. The 
latter is an accretion to our territory, and such accretions have 
been part of the policy of this Government from the beginning. 
The children in our schools know, as a commonplace of American 
history, how vastly greater is the domain of the Republic now 
than when the treaty with England in 1783 gave the thirteen col- 
onies their place in the world as an independent nation. We have 
added Florida, the Louisiana territory, our acquisition from 
Mexico, the Gadsden purchase, the Pacific, and the vast territory 
and ocean islands of Alaska. There is talk that we should not 
forego the advantages of the compact territory the Republic now 
is, and reach into the Orient. e are already in the Orient. 
Hawaii is in the West; our Alaskan and Aleutian Islands are in 
the East. They are in that zone of the farther shore: of the 
Pacific, where all the at nations are now struggling for trade 
and territorial acquisitions and extension. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. DinsMorRg£] in his able speech showed that we have 
in our possession of the Aleutian Islands an ocean route 800 miles 
nearer Manila than by way of Hawaii. That is true; but our 
army at Gettysburg found it was not sufficient to occupy Ceme- 
tery Ridge, but that Round Top also must be held as one of tho 
keys indispensable to the maintenance of our position and to 
victory. e now have the Aleutian route to Manila and the 
East; let us have Hawaii, and then our position becomes secure 
and invincible, We will then have both Round Top and Ceme- 
tery Ridge. 

Democratic ——- to the annexation of Hawaii are scarcely 
consistent with themselves and with their recent action. It was tho 
boast of my friend and namesake from Missouri, Mr. CLARK, that 
the Democrats in Congress forced us into the war with Spain and 
theinvasion of Cuba. By this act two of the four established prin- 
ciples of the past policy of the United States as toour foreign rela- 
tions have been overridden. We have now set aside the Monroe 
doctrine and its assertion that we would not interfere with tho 
existing American possessions of any of the European powers,and 
the other principle that we would not in in If of a 
people struggling for their i ce if it would invoive us 
in war. If we overthrow our international policy of the past to 
our loss, it is scarcely timely to adhere to it when our gain and 
our security invite us to action. 

A review of our past relations with Hawaii discloses that the 
proposition of annexation is the legitimate and normal result that 
past events have been steadily leading up to. Hawaii has been 
the subject of correspondence and concern in our State Depart- 
ment for a long time. It has vexed our diplomacy and made 
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problems for our statesmen that find their natural solution in an- 
nexation. Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State in 1842, in the in- 
terests of this country, sought to maintain the feeble government 
then existing in the Sandwich Islands, warned off other powers, 
and gave notice that the islands must not be taken by any power 
as conquest or for colonization, the reasons. being the predomi- 
nance of our own interests and the fact that the great majority 
of all ships visiting the islands were American. President Tyler, 
in the same year, asserted the importance of the Sandwich Islands 
to the vessels of the United States engaged in commerce or the 
whale fishery. He, as Mr. Webster, tried to bolster up the feeble 
Hawaiian government, and gave notice to the foreign powers that 
they could not interfere without encountering American hostility. 

In 1843 Mr. Legare, Secretary of State, said: “The Hawaiian 
Islands bear such peculiar relations to ourselves that we might 
even feel justified, consistently with our own principles, in inter- 
fering by force to prevent their falling into the hands of one of 
the great powers of Europe.” In 1850 Mr. Clayton, as Secretary 
of State, found himself and the Government confronted with the 
possibility that France intended to seize the islands, and he in- 
structed our minister in France to give notice that we could never 
with indifference allow them to pass under the dominion or ex- 
clusive control of any other power. He, too, asserted the readi- 
ness of the American Government to bolster up the weakness of 
the Hawaiian rulers. 

In 1851 Daniel Webster was again Secretary of State, and he 
found that M. Dillon, asa diplomatic agent, and the French ad- 
miral in Hawaiian waters had entered upon a course aggressive 
and subversive of the Hawaiian Government, threatening subju- 
gation of the islands to the dominion of France. He notified the 
French Government that this would involve hostility with the 
United States. He was involved in diplomatic correspondence 
repeatedly upon this vexatious question. President Fillmore in 
1851, in his annual message, alluded to the indications of aggres- 
sive purpose on the part of France toward the Sandwich Islands, 
and he repeated the settled American policy that such-aggression 
could not be permitted. Mr. Marcy, as Secretary of State, great 
enough to be a worthy successor even of Daniel Webster, echoed 
the settled American policy of aiding the feeble Government of 
Hawaii and of preventing ay, foreign government from estab- 
lishing a protectorate there. By December, 1853, his experience 
at the head of the State Department enlarged his vision, and his 
masterful judgment and breadih of sagacity had shown him the 
inevitable relations between Hawaii and the United States. 

He said: 

I do not think the present Hawaiian Government can long remain in the 
hands of the present rulers or under the control of the native inhabitants of 
these islands, and both England and France are apeemes of our determina- 
tion not to allow them to be owned by or to fall under the protection of 
these powers, or of any other of the European nations. It seems to bo iney- 
itable that they must come under the control of this Government, and it 


would be but reasonable and fair that these powers should acguiesce insuch 
a disposition of them, provided the transference was effected by fair means. 


In 1854 he renewed this view, saying: 

If any foreign connection is to be formed the geographical position of these 
islands indicates that it should be with us; our commerce with them far ex- 
ceeds that of any other country; our citizens are embarked in the most im- 
portant business concerns in that country, and some of them hold important 
public positions. 

In January, 1855, he was ready to name the conditions of annex- 
ation. He said: 

This Government will receive the transfer of the sovereignty of the Sand- 
wich Islands with all proper provisions relative to the existing rights and 
interests of the people there, such as are usual and proper to territorial sov- 
ereignty. It would be the object of the United States. if clothed with the 
sovereignty of that er promoteits growthand prosperity. This con- 
sideration alone ought to be a sufficient assurance to the people that their 
rights and interests will be duly cherished by this Government. 

Every Administration and Secretary of State since Mr. Marcy 
has had repeatedly to discuss some phase and complication of our 
Hawaiian relations, and every phase of this discussion has but 
made it clearer that the statesmanship and insight of William L. 
Marcy had reached the only wise solution of the matter. Ina 
state paper of Mr. Blaine, as Secretary of State, in 1881, he went 
over the the whole question with his usual breadth of comprehen- 
sion and sagacity in judgment. He showed that Hawaii and the 
United States had, by reason of their inevitable relations, to make 
treaties with each other, giving each trading rights and privileges 
denied to other countries; that is, events had come to where 
Hawaii had to be treated as a commercial and integral part of the 
United States. : 

He showed that Hawaii was thus a commercial domain of our 
Western coast. He did not directly favor annexation; his evident 
motive being that he did not wish by such a suggestion to awaken 
suspicion in the republics south of us on the American continents, 
and thus defeat his Pan-American commercial policy. But he 
said if Hawaii, by its own Government, should not be able to 
maintain the joint interests of itself and the United States, ‘‘ this 
Government would then unhesitatingly meet the altered situation 
by seeking an avowedly American solution for the great issue 
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presented.” The case would seem to be argued out by events 
mastering and completing the argument. Hawaii has come to 
us, asking admission to the Union at a time when a wise regard 
for the welfare of our own Republic will not permit the United 
States to reject the overture and the acquisition. 

I do not discuss the recent history of the case under Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland; these are so nearly contemporary events 
that discussion of them might be colored with partisan prejudice, 
and I desire to avoid that, 

For fifty years we have been fencing all the other powers out 
of Hawaii, and bearing toward it a quasi protectorate. The con- 
tinuance of such a policy is bound to lead to continuous friction, 
and sooner or later to grave complications with one or more of 
the great powers. It will be noticed by the quotations that I 
have made that fifty, and forty, and even thirty years ago, France 
and England were alone thought of as commercial nations, greedy 
for territorial expansion and colonial possessions, extending their 
markets; but now united Germany, Russia, renewed Italy, and 
Japan have taken on, if possible, a greater fervor in pursuing 
this policy than the other two powers. 

Weare unable to maintain longer the relations we have hith- 
erto sustained to Hawaii and those islands. If we donot make 
them ours then those nations will no longer permit us to aspire to 
exclusive privileges andshutthemout. Annexation is nota policy 
of war, but a policy of peace. If we do not want to fight united 
Europe in defense of Hawaii and to prevent foreign sovereignty 
over it, we must make it a part of this Republic. 

Tendencies advance on many lines, and one is often mi:p!aced 
by the insistence of another tendency whose working has not been 
much remarked. The Declaration of Independence is in some re- 
spects even more fundamentally structural! in the American sys- 
tem than the Constitution of the United States itself. And in that 
the American people declared that as free and independent States 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and to do ali other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. It was thus no part 
of the thought or the purpose of the men who called the Ameri- 
can nation into life and to its future that it was not to take its 
place with full power among the governments of the earth, shar- 
ing with them to the full all rights, powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities. 

They did not proclaim a nation isolated and self-shorn of any 
national power in its relations to the other governments of man- 
kind. When the struggiec for independence was entered upon, the 
first act of the new confederation was to send its agents to make 
alliances with other nations. It largely owed the successful es- 
tablishment of its independence and of its national right to be to 
its alliance with France. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, did not contend that the 
policy of abstinence as to European affairs, which he thought 
wise for the feeble youth of the Republic, would be either wise or 
practicable when the nation had grown to strength. He said if 
the newly formed Union continued the time was not far off when 
the Republic would be great and strong: ‘‘ When we can choose 
peace or war as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel.” 
He established his policy for the infancy and the weakness of the 
Government, not for the period of its power. 

Jefferson interfered in the affairs of Europe to make the Louisi- 
ana purchase. The Old World powers were fiercely contending 
under the fiery stress of the ambition of Bonaparte. The condi- 
tion was so imflammable that no power anywhere could come 
within its influence without risk of starting the fires of war. 
Jefferson, in the earliest years of the Republic, took that risk; 
and he extended the domain of the United States from the Missis- 
sippi River to Oregon, and the greatness of that part of the Re- 

ublic thus acquired vindicates his courage and statesmanship. 

hen all Europe was paying tribute to the despotism of the Dey 
of Algiers, the American Navy, with guns thundering in a harbor 
of the Mediterranean Sea, showed that the United Stafes would 
invade the Old World and dictate its affairs if it was necessary to 
American safety. 

President Grant, greater and wiser and a more far-sighted 
American than his critics, made a treaty to bring San Domingo 
into our possession. William H. Seward, whose statesmanship 
strengthened the Administration of Abraham Lincoln in the 
troublous war times, and completed his service by securing Alaska, 
made a treaty with Denmark which would have made the Danish 
West Indies now ours, greatly to our advantage, if Congress had 
been as wise ashe. The petulant bitterness of Mr. Sumner pre- 
vented our having the Danish islands because of his hostility to 
President Johnson, and prevented us having San Domingo because 
of his enmity to Grant. Statesmanship and patriotism of the 
largest and wisest sort favored the extension of our territory 
then. Personal petulance and bitterness hindering are poor sub- 
stitutes in final service to the welfare of the Republic. If we had 
had either St. Thomas or San Domingo, Cuba would have been 
free without our war with Spain, 
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The successive utterances of our statesmen when various peo- 
ple have been struggling for independence and appealed to Amer- 
ica to help them with the strength of its own stalwart liberty 
show how impossible it is for the American people to try to limit 
themselves between the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and divest themselves of interest or concern with the rest of the 
world. When Bolivar and the Sot nericans were struggling 
for independence from Spain and to rebuild themselves on consti- 
tutions framed upon the m« 
by Henry Clay in Congress in behalf of the freedom « 
of South America were read to ies of 
heartening message. 

When Greece struggled for in 
American poet wrote their battle : 
in the American Congress in their 
gling people the memories of the 
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dence from the Turk: 
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» this country to help to lift his own people from the thrall 
of despotism. But those were the sad and bad old days of slavery, 
when we were subjugated by its imperious necessity and dare not 
work out our whole will in freedom. The caseis different now. 
With no slavery threatening us, no incendiary dangers at home, 
the new Republic, North and South, devoted ly to the liberty 
of mankind, is ready now to meet the full responsibility of its 
duties in behalf of freedom in any part of the world. 

it is said we should not annex Hawaii because its native people 
are not homogeneous with us and have not voted in favor of join- 
ing this Republic. This statement involves a strange forgetful- 
ness of the facts of American history. Every American State 
was made by dispossessing the native Indians. 
did the two peoples become homogeneous? 
the f 
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at patriot of Hungary, Louis Kossuth, when he ap- | 


When and where | 


a State into the Union made dependent upon a vote of the native | 


American Indians? 

There are millions of colored people in this country. The ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court, after the Republic had existed 
seventy-five years, said the negroes were not citizens. And for 
twenty years past our Democratic friends in the Southern States 
have been making constitutions and laws eliminating the negroes 
out of the citizenship by depriving them of the suffrage. 

Is the American Union—are the American States—open and 
exposed to the complaints and assumptions of the opponents of 
Hawaiian annexation? Is not this a free republic? Are our 
States not free States? Must the torch of American liberty light- 
ing the world be blown out by the angry breath of these oppo- 
nents of annexation because the American Indians and American 
negroes are not socially or politically homogeneous to the whites? 

Ve annexed Florida and sent General Jessup to drive out the 
natives. We annexed territory acquired from Mexico and cor- 
raled the natives into reservations. Weannexed Alaska, and only 
the other day discovered a new and unfragrant tribe, strictly non- 
homogeneous with those of us who bathe. The annexation of 
Alaska was not submitted to their votes. 

I have quoted a writer who names greed asa controlling element 

in the energy that impels people to actions. Calmly and wisely 
stated, that is but another name for the invincible aspiration in 
mankind for the betterment of its condition by the accumulation 
of property. Commerce is the world-wide manifestation of that 
aspiration. The energy of commerce and the energy of Christian- 
ity are the two chief and supreme motors of the worldnow. Com- 
merce as now organized and organizing in Germany, Russia, 
France, Italy, Japan, and Great Britain has taken on an intensity 
and world grasp that is startling and portentous. For commerce 
is now developed into a militarism, and in each of the great nations 
named it rests upon the greatest organization of war power on 
land and sea the world has ever seen. And thatwar power avow- 
edly exists and grows to aid commerce into new markets if its aid 
be needed. 
United States must give up its commerce and fall into insig- 
nificance among the nations or it must place itself in such position 
that it shall not be helpless; that it shall not be despoiled; that 
it shall be strong enough to maintain its rights in the markets of 
all lands and upon every sea. When all the great nations who are 
our trades competitors have based crusading commerce upon 
armies and navies, it would be foolish, it would be criminal, for 
the United States to refuse to annex Hawaii. 

Probably nothing brought into the consideration of this ques- 
tion has influenced so many to an unfavorable judgment as dis- 
trust of entering upon what is called a provincial policy. In this 
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we are misleading ourselves by phrases and false analogies. In 
the Roman system, from which the word and the institution ag 
conceived are taken, provincial administration was adjusted to 
different conditions. It was not uniform. There was the proy- 
ince pretoria, governed by a propretor, without an army; and 
the province consularis, governed by a consul, where an army 
was stationed. : 

The Romans had a practical genius for government, and they 
practically adjusted their government to existing conditions, 
The provincial system of Rome was most successful under the 
Republic. It existed under Republic and.Empire for more than 
a thousand years. When all other contemporary nations were 
expiring, Rome, with its provincial system, was great and strong, 
Great Britain, the greatest of modern nations, has the greatest 
provincial system, and the Government of Great Britain, by a 
parliamentary cabinet, places the provincial administration of 
that nation under purely republican conditions. The sovereign 
does not touch the provincial administration. It is the demo- 
cratic cabinet, elected by the people, that makes the provincial 
The greatness of Holland em- 
braced a provincial system at home and abroad. 

The Netherlands won their independence and estabiished their 
greatness on land and sea, and in the East and West Indies, as 
the United Provinces. The evolution of the United States has 
been whoilya provincial system; we started as thirteen provinces; 

we have increased these to upward of fifty. If the provincial 
system had been impossible to the United States, then no year of 
our national existence could have been lived and no page of our 
history written. Rome, Great Britain, Holland, France, and the 
United States have all had a provincial system, different in kind, 
adjusted to the practical genius of each for government, and 
wholly successful. 

As a fact, as the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] said, our relations to Hawaii will be merely that 
of our occupancy of Governors Island, in the harbor of New 
York; but so far as it can possibly involve the provincial system, 
we can gather assurance of safety from the fact that every State 
and Territory of the present Union has been or is a province, and 
whatever genius the American people have for government has 
been practically based upon provincial administration. 

ne Richard Olney said in his recent Harvard College 
address: 


i? 


is, 


The United States is certainly entitled to rank among the great powers of 
the world. Yot, while its place among the nations is assured,it purposely 
takes its stand outside the European family circle to which ft belongs and 
neither accepts the responsibility of its place nor secures its advantages. It 
avowedly restricts its activities to the American con’.inents and intention- 
ally assumes an attitude of absolute aloofness to eveiything outside those 
continents. 


te * * 


x ” a * 

The rule of international isolation for America was formulated by Wash- 
inton, was embalmed in the earnest and solemn periods of the Farewell Ad- 
dress, and has come down to succeeding generations with all the mmense 
prestige attaching to the injunctions of the Father of his Country and of the 
statesmen and soldiers who, having first aided him to free the people of thir- 
teen independent communties, then joined him in the even greater task of 
welding the incoherent mass into one united nation. The Washington rule, 
in the sense in which it has been commonly understood and actually applied. 
could hardly have been adhered to more faithfully if it had formed part of 
the text of the Constitution. But there can be no question that such com- 
mon understanding and practical application have given an extension to the 
rule quite in excess of its terms as weil as of its true spirit and meaning. 

e RE x % Fd x ea 


The rule is stated with entire explicitness. It is that this country shall 
not participate in the ordinary vicissitudes of European politics and shall 
not make a permanent alliance with any foreign power. It is coupled with 
the express declaration that extraordinary emergencies may arise, to which 
the rule does not apply, and that when they do arise temporary alliances with 
foreign powers may be properly resorted to. 


Mr. Olney gathered from his experience in the State Depart- 
ment the conviction that the United States can no longer shut 
itself out from its cooperative place among the nations. 

Blackwood’s Magazine said in recent numbers, giving a con- 
servative English view: 


Over and over again a new race, or a race born anew, as it seems, has a 
“*mission,”’ or is aware of a destiny to overrun, to subdue, to destroy and 
replace, and sets out to do soas if by uncontrollable impulse. Historians 
noted these movements long ago, finding them mysterious. Mysterious or 
not, we do not come to the end of them. 


As to the United States and Spain: 


A deeper and stronger power is at work beneath the main movement 
hich no McKinley could control, supposing him bent upon controlling it. 
Unless all signs deceive, the American Republic breaks from her old moor- 
ings and sails out to bea world power. For our part we must acknowledge 
that the movement is perfectly natural, if not imperative. 


Blackwood: 


The restriction imposed upon political action by the founders and estab- 
lishers of the United States, restriction which limited the interests of the 
people to home affairs almost entirely, was most wise for their day and gen- 
eration, and wise it remams. But time passes, conditions alter,and the con- 
ditions which made obedience to the curbing of national ambition more in- 
viting than indulgenco at the beginning of the century are passing away at 
the close. Pride in being nothing but a nation of farmers and traders was 
upheld for a great part of the interval by the gospel that deified work, built 
altars to the pile, and had its bible written by the venerable Dr. Smilies. 
But that doctrine fails to satisfy young countries long. 
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It was never likely that the American Republic would continue to repress 
the longing for distinction which no scheme of government could root out 
from the minds of the people individually. English. Americans, Russians, 
French, we are what we are, which is that we are what we were; and the 
old rapacities of dominion do contend, and no glory lifts the heart so high as 
the glory of battle nobly won. Whensomething * * * calls upon Amer- 
ica to come forth and take part in the shaping of the world’s destiny, it is 
perfectly natural and allin the expected order and development of things. 

What future do they dream of for this nation who say it must 
not extend its borders? When one reads in Gibbon’s stately his- 
tory the will of Augustus Cesar to the Roman people that the 
boundaries of the empire should not be extended, one knows that 
the genius of the historian is already prophetically summoned to 
write The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

From the beginning there has been among sober-minded 
Americans an abiding conviction that Divine Providence, rather 
than man, was guiding and leading this Republic. Washington 
voiced this in his first inaugural. He said: 

No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand 
which conducts the affairs of men more than those of the United States. 
Every step by which they have advanced to the character of an independent 
natiun seems to have been distinguished by some token of providential 
agency. 

The address of the United States Senate to the President, in the 
fashion that then prevailed, said: 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances and wonderful 

ombination of causes which gradually prepared the people of this country 
dependence; when we contemplate the rise, progress, and termination 
ate war, which gave them a name among the nations of the earth, we 
are with you unavoidably led to acknowledge and adore the Great Arbiter 
of the Universe by whom empires rise and fall. 

The House said: 

We feel with you the strongest obligations to adore the Invisible Hand 
which has led the American people through so many difficulties, to cherish 
a conscious responsibility for the destiny of republican liberty, and to seek 
the only sure means of preserving and recommending the precious depositin 
a system of legislation founded on the principles of an honest policy, and 
directed by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

This is in the line of the wise ancients, who said: 

No one can transcend the great immortal mind of Jove. 

That is, even thoughtful paganism recognized that what the 
divine will resolves must be the measure of human purpose; that 
each must go the way the divine destinies are taking him. The 
future of our land has been. joined with reverent and prophetic 
trust to the stars in the blue of God’s eternal skies. 

And where the dynamic force of God’s will and purpose takes 
this Republic, there it must go. 

Isaw in some newspaper rhymes the other day a conceit that 
pleased me. Philology and ethnology, history and tradition, alike 
say that the cradle of mankind isin thefar East. There isthe old 
mother of us all. Her sons and daughters have gone from her 
side. Steadily moving westward they have gone, building nations 
and civilizations, religions and arts and sciences, and governments. 
The mother was weakening with years, but her children grew 
stronger in them. They have gained wisdom beyond her lore— 
strength her weak hands never held. They have circled seas and 
islands, found new worlds, wandered through ages unnumbered, 
driven by the mad fever of roaming. 

But in the gardens of the morning, at the old homestead, weeds 
have grown, and the eyes of the old mother are sad and dull with 
the ages of patient weariness and waiting. But let them look up 
now and gladden. In the sight of the Stars and Stripes flying 
over Manila she will know that the youngest, freest, strongest, 
greatest of all her children has come home. 

I will vote to annex Hawaii as making safe the highway of our 
return to our cradle and our birthright. 






War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY. 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HovssE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 
tures, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SULLOW AY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire only 2 minute in which to state my po- 
sition, and how I shall vote on the report of the conferees. It is 
not what I desire, nor what my constituents wish in all respects. 
It contains objectionable provisions that would be eliminated if 
the party to which I belong was in a majority in the other 

ch of Congress. Unfortunately for the country, as I believe, 
we have not a majority in that body, and must admit the fact, 
and in order to secure the passage of a bill to enable the Presi- 


truthful reputation for economy, were called to face the « 


oll 


dent to obtain funds to prosecute the war, must submit to the 
inevitable. 

If the proposition was made to impose a duty on tea in a sepa- 
rate bill as a single proposition, I should vote against it. I am op- 
posed to raising revenue on that article, as it is one that we can 
not produce, and is therefore in no sense protective, and is an un- 
necessary tax upon an article of universal consumption in almost 
every family in our land. I might name several other provisions 
in the bill, placed there as amendments by the Senate, against 
which I should vote if before the House as separate and distinct 
propositions; but this bill is here as a whole, must be voted for 
or against as a whole, and if it fails of passage and goes back 
to conference, no one believes that the conferees of the House 
will be able to make any better terms with the Senate than they 
have presented to us in this report. 

We are held up by a power that we can not overcome. We are 
engaged in war, a war that Spain forced upon us in defense of th: 
rights of our citizens and our honor as a nation; war deliberately 
made onus bySpain. Spanish officials placed the minein Havana 
Harbor; Spanish officials anchored the Maine over that mine: a 
Spanish official pressed the button that exploded that mine. No 
one else could have done it. Spain deliberately planned and exe- 

suted the destruction of the battle ship Maine and murdered 266 
American citizens serving their country in the Navy. 

If the Spanish battle ship Alphonso XII had at that hour of the 
night fired a broadside, cut open, and sunk the Maine, it would noi 
have differed in any respect as an actof war from that which was 
employed todestroy thatship and murder that number of our brav: 
seamen. The moment that mine exploded war existed betwe 
Spain and the United States. Spain won an infamous victory 
Spanish in every respect. It was her first and only victory; it 
was the victory of an assassin; it was the act of fiends. 

We immediately commenced to rid ourselves of such neighbors 
and our fellow-creatures of her barbarous rule. Spain was pre- 
sented an ultimatum by President McKinley. Shewas told that she 
must get out of Cuba or fight. She elected to fight, but must get 
out just the same, and her flag will cease to wave over other of 
her possessions the inhabitants of which she has robbed and 
scourged. On Spain’s refusal to go, we commenced preparing to 
remove her power therefrom. Had wenot accepted the issue Spain 
forced upon us I should have been ashamed to have admitted that 
I was a citizen of the United States. We gave the President 
$50,000,000 as a starter, and impliedly said to him, ‘‘ When you wan 
more, be it millions or billions, it shall be forthcoming until you 
have avenged the murder of the crew of the Maine, and rendered 
her powerless to assassinate men under our flag upon land or sea.” 

We were, as a nation, in a deplorable condition so far as being 
prepared to defend our coast or attack our foe. The so-call 
** watchdogs of the Treasury ” in legislation, who had for 
opposed necessary appropriations and secured a cheap but 








tions they had created. The eyes of 75,000,000 people were open 
to our trueconditions. Wehada few but the best 
ever rode the seas, that had been created in spite « 
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battle ships that 
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of the economists to whom I have referred. Other than these 
and the strong arms and brave hearts of 10,000,000 fighting men, 
we had nothing with which to defend ourselves or attack our foes 
It was at once made apparent thatevery time that our economists, 
** watchdogs of the Treasury,” had saved the nation 25 cents it 
had cost us $25. It was expensive economy, such as this nation 
could not afford to indulge in, and I trust will never be repeated. 
At home we had neither guns, uniforms, nor munitions of war. 
We had a little fleet thousands of miles from our shores that had 
sinews of war, men that had lion hearts in their bosoms, nerves of 
steel, and eagle eyes. ‘Their confidence in their commander wa 
well illustrated when, in the darkness of the night, as they were 
passing the forts that commanded the entrance to Manila Bay, 
standing by their guns, one said to another, ‘‘ Look out for tor 
pedoes here.” ‘The reply was, ‘‘Damn the torpedoes; I guess the 
old man knows what he is about.” That was the confidence t! 
men of that fleet had in Dewey, their comman 
they had attacked furiously the Spanish fl a atteri 
sunk the Spanish flagship and others of their fleet, silenced the bat- 
teries under cover of which the Spanish admiral fought, and Dewey 
signaied to his captains to draw off and give the men coffee and 
breakfast, an old tar, fired with patriotism, stalked up to hi 
mander, Dewey, and said, ‘‘ To hell with coffee and breakfast; 











us fight.” Hewas a representative American sailor, a 
fight than eat; he remembered the Maine, ha § in ge 


wanted to complete the job. 
The sun in all the cycles of time never looked down on brav 





men. They were Americans, 7,000 miles from a fri ly } 
7,000 miles from where a crippled war ship could be 1ed up 
for repairs, 7,000 miles from where they c obtain nel 
owder, thousands of miles from where their flag floated over an 
inch of territory belonging to the nation wh lor they were 
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there to defend. Their cannon did more than d str 
ish fleet and the fortresses about Manila Bay; they 
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eyes and awoke from stupor and lethargy this people as the voice 
of men or angels had never done. The cannon convinces as well | 
as kills. They won for that arm of the service to which they | 
belong and their country renown that time can never obliterate. 
When an American, at home or abroad, upon land or sea, beholds 
our flag his heart will swell with gratitude and his eyes moisten 
with pride as he remembers the glorious victory won by Dewey 
and his heroic tars in Manila Bay. Our countrymen will partake 
of the feeling experienced by those brave men as they saw our 
enemy’s ships, one after another, going to the bottom, shivered by 
shot and shell. As each disappeared, a shout went up: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Maine!” 

The situation that our heroes were in that May day was unlike 
anything that will again happen so long as our flag waves victori- 
ous on sea orland. Never again will an American commander 
take his ships into action so many thousand miles from a friendly 
port. Our coaling stations in the division of the earth now going 
on between the six nations that are practically to control it— 
France, Germany, Russia, England, Japan, and the United 
States—must dot the ocean as the stars do the sky—not so numer- 
ous, but as numerous as may be desirable for offensive or defen- 
sive operations against any and all who may be our foe. 

In the providence of God we are the mightiest of nations; our 
civilization is of the best. Seventy-five millions of people—and the 
children of to-day will live to see the time when there will be one 
hundred and fifty millions under our flag. Weowe much to those 
who have lived before, and we must look ahead and provide for the 
countless millions who aretoliveafterus. To-day our standing as 
a nation in the estimation of the people of other countries is ten- 
fold what it was when Dewey entered Manila Bay, and our re- 
sponsibility has increased in the same proportion. We are bound 
to care for and protect the people we have and shall deliver from 
Spanish cruelties and misrule. 

Theré will be no shrinking from the responsibility. The con- 
servatism which would dwarf the mighty power of this people 
and have taem curl up like a snail in its shell has gone to the rear, 
to remain there in seclusion, while energy, enterprise, and patri- 
otism acquires for us territory wherever it is needed for future 
development of commercial interests or national defense. With 
England and Japan we will divide the commerce of the world 
upon the seas. 

Hawaii is soon to beours. No power can preventit from within 
or from without. Pearl Harbor as a fortress and point of sup- 
plies will give us command of the Pacific and present an impreg- 
nable barrier to any foe who might desire to attack our Pacific 
coast. No trust, combine, party, or power can prevent our taking 
such action in this matter as duty dictates, self-defense demands. 
Our flag is soon to be hoisted over those islands, to remain there 
so long as God’s sun shines by day and his stars twinkle by night. 
In this condition, with our Army in the field, our Navy, with 
shotted guns, watching the neck of the jug into which Cervera 
crawled and hid to avoid immediate capture after running a foot 
race upon the waves with Sampson; in front of Havana, depriv- 
ing Blanco of all means of support, or knocking into splinters the 
defenses of Santiago, this revenue measure, providing means to 
feed, clothe, supply with munitions of war, and pay our soldiers 
and sailors, is taken by the throat as a highwayman seizes his 
victim, as deliberately as the Spaniards planned the destruction 
of the Maine—exactly what Sagasta, Blanco, or Cervera would 
do—and we are told that we must accept certain amendments or 
our soldiers may starve, our sailors of the metal that Hobson is 
made must retire from Santiago, Dewey surrender Manila, where 
he won a victory that échiganl all the naval victories of the past 
without the loss of a man. 

Why are these conditions placed above the honor of the nation, 
above patriotism, above the duty a nation owes to its defenders 
in arms and facing their foes? Simply that political dogmas may 
be enacted into statute as the law of this nation. I shall not for 
a moment on this account withhold my vote. Dewey must have 
men, Sampson munitions of war, and our soldiers and sailors 
must be paid and fed; but I give notice to the authors and de- 
fenders of these amendments, who have forced them into this bill 
after they had been repudiated by the voters of the nation, that I 
am voting for them, but am opposed to them, and will repudiate 
them at all times, and, in my humble opinion, the Seen of this 
country will, as the voters of Oregon so recently did. 

There will be a roll call of the millions in November next, and 
their verdict will express their approval or disapproval of the 
men or party that votes against appropriations to feed, clothe, 
and pay our soldiers and sailors in arms against the nation’s foes; 
that by its votes refuses to supply them with the munitions of 
war, and, finally, that votes to deny to them the right of suffrage 
when they are offering their lives in defending our,flag. 

Hobson and his comrades are not regarded as worthy to be 
trusted with the ballot; Dewey, Sampson, and Schley must not be 
permitted to express their preference as to who shall represent 
them in the Fifty-sixth Congress, if Democrats, by their votes in 
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this House, can prevent it. Iam glad there are exceptions and 
proud of the men who refuse to be led. The men who would 
deny to our soldiers and sailors in arms in the field or upon the 
sea the right to vote for member of Congress evident!y appre- 
ciate and realize that these men in arms will remember the men 
and the party whose representatives upon this floor, when he, an 
American citizen, offering his life a sacrifice for his country, de- 
fending its honor and fiag in a foreign land or upon the high seas, 
voted against an appropriation designed to furnish him with bul- 
lets and also voted to deny to him the right to cast a ballot. Hig 
kindred will by their ballots resent the outrage and repudiate the 
men and party that makes so unpatriotic a record. I think our 
soldiers and sailors would prefer to have such men join the mpetich 
forces at Santiago and have them in their front, rather than in 
their rear, cutting off supplies. I am in favor of accepting the 
report of the conferees; will do evil, if need be, that good may come 
therefrom. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN B. CORLISS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution = Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


nds to the United States. 

Mr. CORLISS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The dominant spirit of the American people in 
favor of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands has been too 
long held in abeyance through the artful influence and power of 
the selfish and pessimistic element, who unfortunately still hold 
an influence in the affairs of our country. 

I rejoice to know that this fertile gem of the Pacific, through 
the exigencies of war, is at last to receive recognition at the hands 
of the representatives of the people. 

For over half a century the leading statesmen of our country, 
from Tyler, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, to Grant, Seward, Blaine, 
and Harrison, have from time to time pointed to this rich group 
of islands in the Pacific as the natural harbor of American com- 
merce and naval power. ¢ 

From the early discovery of these islands by Captain Cook, the 
native population has gradually decreased, like the native Indian 
tribes of our own country, as civilization has advanced, until the 
predominant power is to-day, fortunately, in the hands of the 
Americans. 

The Hawaiian Islands seem to have been evolved out of the uni- 
verse of God asa harbor of rest and safety for man in the expand- 
ing evolutions of civilization and progress of humanity. They 
are rich in the natural fruits and fertile products of earth, and 
blessed with the most delightful climate in the world. They 
stand out in the midst of the great Pacific as a beacon light and 
harbor of safety for the mariner of commerce and a menace to 
the naval powers of the world. 

The rapid progress and expansion of Western trade and com- 
merce with the acquisition of Hawaii will soon demonstrate the 
prophetic wisdom of our greatest Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
who over a third of a century ago said, ‘‘ The Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, will become the 
chief theater of events in the world’s great hereafter.” 

The chagrin of the American people at the hauling down of the 
fiag of our country, which was unfurled in January, 1893, over 
the capital of Hawaii, in the cause of humanity and civilization, 
is too fresh in the minds of the people to be forgotten, and the 
cowardly act too deeply seated in their hearts ever to be forgiven. 

The lethargy with which the treaty-ratifying power of Congress 
has dealt with the interests and progress of our country has not 
been confined to the archipelago of the Pacific. 

Over a third of a century ago a treaty with Denmark, secured 
by the great Secretary of State Seward, ceding to the United 
States the island and harbor of St. Thomas, the natural keystone 
to the arch of the West Indies, wassubmitted to the proper branch 
of Congress for ratification, where it has been permitted to sleep 
for three decades in the archives of the Senate of the United States. 

Had this harbor of refuge and perfect naval station, with the 
Island of St. John, been accepted when tendered by Denmark and 
the ple of the island, through the efforts and wisdom of the 
prophetic statesman Seward, the tyranny of the Spanish fleets and 
the inhuman reign of the ot dynasty, the barbarous destruc- 
tion of human life would have long since ceased to exist in the 
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Western Hemisphere and the horrors of the present war would 
have been, in my judgment, avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, the sacred memory of our forefathers and their he- 
roic struggle for freedom, the liberty of our country and the form 
of our Government, founded upon the sovereign will of the peo- 
ple, spurs us on in the triumphant march of human progress and 
civilization. 

Wherever human misery, tyranny, and barbarity exist on the | 
Western Hemisphere, there the spirit of American liberty should 
be found battling for the establishment of civilization and free- 
dom. 

The present war with Spain, forced upon her and us in conse- 
quence of the tyranny of her reign and the tottering condition of 
her Crown, was inevitable, and in my judgment will prove most 
wise and of lasting benefit to our people, country, and humanity. 

It has already cemented the hearts of our people and demon- 
strated to the world that every one of our 75,000,000 people are 
patriotic Americans, ever ready to sacrifice thir lives and prop- 
erty for the honor of our nation. 

It will cement the bonds of friendship between all the Celtic 
and Saxon races and nations in the cause of humanity, civiliza- 
tion, and peace. It has already educated our people to the reali- 
zation of the necessity and insured to our country the mainte- 
nance of anavy able to master the dogs of Neptune and protect 
the flag of our country upon the waters of the world. 

Just as sure as there is aGod, and justice and judgment are the 
foundations of His throne, so surely shall the spirit of liberty con- 
tinue to ——_ and the commercial progress of our nation cuntinue 
to expand, until the merchant marine, with the support of our 
naval power, shall master the commerce of the world. 

By the command of Washington and the sword of our fathers 
the spirit of liberty spread over our country and a nation of free 
men was permanently established. 

By the pen of Lincoln, dipped in the blood of our patriots, the 
dark cloud of slavery that cursed our land and obstructed the 
nation’s progress was swept away. And now, under the wise 
guidance of William McKinley, Commander in Chief of the vol- 
unteer patriots in our Army and Navy, Spanish tyranny and in- 
human oppression must and will be forever driven from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, over which nature has made the American peo- 
ple the natural rdians of peace and liberty. 

The power and reign of Spain during the past century has been 
slowly and gradually but surely driven from this continent, and 
with each succeeding retreat her skirts have been bedraggled and 
clogged with human gore. : 

Her despotic and barbarous treatment of the people of her col- 
onies in South America has justly merited the condemnation of 
all civilized people. 

Her willful trespasses upon our commerce and wanton mas- 
sacre of our citizens upon the Masonic, Virginius, and other 
trading ships have, from time to time, for the sake of peace, been 
settled by arbitration, and the price of the blood of our citizens 
accepted in cheap, sordid Spanish gold. 

In place of the punishment which Spain promised to inflict upon 
General Burriel for the cold-blooded massacre of the captain and 
American citizens of the Virginius, she honored him for the butch- 
ery by promoting him to brigadier-general. 

hen, on a mission of charity and humanity, in honor of our 
ople, in the darkness of night and the innocence of sleep, the 
eroic crew of the Maine, by Spanish treachery, were drowned in 
the mined waters of Havana, the fiery zeal of the Cubans for 
freedom: and the hellish spirit of the Spanish nation filled the 
hearts of the American ple with the spirit of our forefathers, 
called forth the dogs of war, and appealed to the eternal God of 
justice, liberty, and humanity for the freedom of Cuba. 

Spain’s despotic reign over the fair island of Cuba has been a 
continuous chapter of rapacity, butchery, and confiscation, until 
the colors of her flag have become significant of the flow of re@ 
human blood over the yellow fumes of hell, while the margins of 
gold denote the Spanish greed for human gore. 

To conceal her motives and deceive the world she holds on high 
the cross of Christ, while with the spirit of the devil she satiates 
her soul with the blood of the innocent. 

A new era has dawned upon our nation. While guiding the 
God of battle and the ship of state, the conquering hero forces the 
enemy from fertile lands in the seas, and the emblem of liberty, 
humanity, and civilization, the Stars and Stripes, are unfurled 
over new islands. 

The timid, selfish, and imistic pause, and in their ignorance 
cry out against the march of human progress, but the great ma- 
jority of our loyal people, imbued with the divine destiny of our 
nation, sustain the hands of the pilots and encourage the hearts of 
the patriots wisely guiding the ship of state toward the star of 

victory. 

How these islands shall be governed and controlled after the 
war is over and the divine blessings of freedom and peace have 
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been established can be safely left to the genius and wisdom of 
the American people. 

The annexation of Hawaii is but a step in the progress of hu- 
manity and civilization. The liberty or annexation of Cuba, with 
the union of the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific in the near 
future through the Nicaraguan Canal, must mark the course of 
this Republic in its triumphant march to naval power and com- 
mercial supremacy in the world. 


Concerning Carriers Engaged in Interstate Commerce and 
Their Employees. 


SPELRCH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 5, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4372) concerning 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the passage of this bill, not be- 
cause I believe it is an ideal measure, but because it is the best 
that is at present attainable. Its enactment will mark the begin- 
ning of a policy which ought to have been adopted long ago and 
which I regard as essential to the peace and welfare of the country. 

The very objections that have been raised in this country to the 
proposal to establish courts for the arbitration of labor controver- 
sies were urged against similar regulations which for nearly a 
century have worked satisfactorily in France, and which have 
been on the statute books of England for twenty-five years with 
results only a little less satisfactory. 

I am of the opinion that of all the civil institutions established 
in the reign of Napoleon the French court of arbitration stands 
as an unrivaled testimonial of his wisdom. At the end of ninety 
years, during which the French courts of arbitration have settled 
innumerable disputes between employers and employees, there 
can not be found in France any considerable number of laborers, 
and probably not a single employer of labor, who would consent 
to its annulment. 

Mr. Speaker, with this good example as a guide,it is indeed 
strange that in England it required fifty years of agitation—fifty 
years filled with disaster—to secure similar action, and that in 
this country it required a longer period of recurring disastrous 
labor controversies, entailing incalculable losses, to bring law- 
makers to their senses. 

Although flooded with petitions at every session for fifty years, 
the British Parliament refused, until 1872, to follow the example 
of the French. Meantime hundreds of lives were sacrificed upon 


the gibbet, and the prisons were filled with victims of prosecutions 
under a statute which made affiliation with a labor organization 
afelony. During this lengthy period England was the scene of 


strikes, lockouts, and boycotts, which converted the industrial 
centers into rivals of Hades; yet British lawmakers contented 
themselves with the enactment of drastic penal statutes and stub- 
bornly refused to even attempt to invent a peaceable way of set: 
tling labor controversies. 

Indeed, as I shall point out in the course of my remarks, the 


arbitration law now on the English statute books is only a copy 
of a code of arbitration agreed upon by the manu/acturers of 
Nottingham and their employees, and voluntarily employed by 


them in the settlement of a strike twelve years before the law 
was enacted. 

To recount the history of the great strikes which have afflicted 
this country, and which, in my opinion, could have been averted 
by earlier legislative action, is unnecessary. 

NEITHER THE LABOR PROBLEM NOR THE LABOR UNION IS OF RECENT 

ORIGIN. 

Mr, Speaker, the impression prevails very generally that statu- 
tory provision for the arbitration of labor controversies is an 
experiment. By many, perhaps by a majority, of the members of 
this body, labor unions are regarded as of modern development— 
in fact, asthe products of thiscentury. Evenin the best-informed 
and most enlightened circles there is a dearth of information npon 
this subject. 

The labor union is not of recent origin. The conflict between 
employers and the labor organizations over the stipulations of the 
labor contract and the right of the organization to stand for the 
individual in arranging them is as old as the conflict which of ne- 
cessity engenders it. In one form and another the conflict be- 
tween the contending forces, generally designated as capital and 
labor, has disturbed the peace and felicity of mankind throughout 
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the ages. Everywhere the parties to this struggle have been the 
same. On one side the employers, on the other the labor union. 
Ancient no less than modern civilization witnessed this conten- 
tion between the classes that derive profits and acquire fortunes 
and the multitude who expect only to obtain their daily bread by 
the prosecution of the various industries which supply the neces- 
saries of life and create all wealth. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact that this problem has so persistently 
troubled the race should admonish us that we are not dealing 
with a question of minor importance. The labor problem is not a 
transitory, inconsequential matter, arising as merely incidental 
to larger concerns. Sir, it is the supreme problem in economics, 
a problem compared with which all others are of secondary im- 
portance, and upon its wise and just solution depends the wel- 
fare and happiness of the race, aye, the very life of civilization. 
It is a question which statesmen should study with an eye single 
to the discovery and avoidance of past errors,in the hope that we 
will be enabled to discover better remedies than have thus far 
been applied to its solution. 

Furthermore, I believe that in this undertaking he who would 
comprehend aright the exigencies of the hour must at the outset 
discard much that has been written by the wise men of the past 
and which, unfortunately, goes current in our day and genera- 
tion as law and gospel, for, Mr. Speaker, in attempting to trace 
the history of industrial development in recent centuries, for the 
purpose of reaching correct conclusions as to the nature of the evils 
for svhich we are secking a remedy, the student derives little help 
from the works of the great historians and less from the writings 
of some of the leading economists, 

The duration of dynasties, the exploits of military chieftains, 
sanguinary conflicts between contending religions, the prosecution 
of schemes of conquest and plunder, great wars growing out of 
the conflicting ambitions of rival princes and politicians—these 
are the themes which monopolize the major part of the written 
history of the Christian era. Scantreference is made to industrial 
movements, which have exercised upon the politics of the world 
an infiuence more potent than the exploits of kings or the achieve- 
ments of military chieftains. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite attention to the fact that it was the world- 
wide organization of labor and the determined and obstinate battle 
of the laborer for his rights that accomplished, first, the termina- 
tion of paternalistic control of commerce, and, second, the world- 
wide political transformation which marked the beginning of this 
century. 

If history teaches anything, it is this, that as often as an aris- 
tocracy of wealth has menaced the liberty of mankind, fraternal 
brotherhoods of the poor have appeared to defend the common 
weal. 

It was labor’s masterful battie against monopoly—the organiza- 
tion of the weak classes into fraternal brotherhoods dedicated to 
the defense of humanity's God-given rights—which led up to the 
world-wide democratic movement which took place a hundred 
years ago. 

Entertaining these views,I rejoice at an opportunity to help 
place on the statute book a law distinctly recognizing as legal 

il n's organizations. I rejoice also that some 


of the greatest living writers and economists have undertaken the | 
work of rescuing the neglected history of these organizations in | 
past centuries from the oblivion in which otherwise it would have | 


remained buried. 


RECENT INVESTIGATION AND CURRENT DISCUSSION 
PROBLEM. 


OF THE LABOR 


and reliable history of the industrial movement which forms 
part of the history of the past eight centuries. 
early, it has never flagged. 


surmountable obstacles and horrible persecutions, and findsexpres- | 


sion to-day, as it has at every stage of the prolonged conflict, 
through the medium of the organization of-the poor. 


ing century is the invaluable work performed by the noted econ- 
omists who have undertaken to collate the chronicles of labor’s 

rolonged, incessant, bitter, and tragical struggle for justice. 
Within a decade our economic literature has been enriched by a 
score of notable books devoted to the labor problem, its history, 
and its relation to the institutions of modern civilization. Prob- 
ably the most valuable contribution to the discussion of the sub- 
ject is The Relation of Labor to the Laws of To-Day, by Brentano, 
the celebrated German economist. 

Is the labor question of to-day of very recent origin, and isit anappearance 
which is peculiar to our present society? 

Professor Brentano opens a thorough historical review and pro- 
found philosophical discussion of the subject by propounding the 
foregoing question and, in an incomparable volume of 300 pages, 
pours a flood of light upon this the most important and hitherto 
the most neglected theme that has ever engaged the attention of 
statesman or economist. Professor Brentano, after reviewing 
the history of labor controversies, past and present, after explor- 
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ing every feature of a conflict as old as civilization, declares that 
labor organizations, fully recognized as legal institutions, clothed 
with authority to stand as the exponents and defenders of the 
rights of wage earners, and the substitution of impartial arbitra. 
tion for strikes and lockouts constitute the healing formula. 

Mr. Speaker, the oppression of the laborer, the wrongful appro. 
priation of the products of his toil, is the very sum of the crimes 
of despotism. Throughout recorded history the story of his op. 
pression forms the blackest chapter in the biographies of kings 
and rulers conspicuously wicked and tyrannical. The one over. 
shadowing and ineffable crime laid at the door of privilege in 
every age has been its heartless disregard of the rights of the poor, 
its remorseless confiscation of the substance of the laborer, and the 
only effective shield interposed against its exactions has been the 
organization of its victims into powerful fraternal brotherhoods, 

THE NATURE OF THE CONFLICT THE SAME IN ALL AGES. 

In every age, under all forms- of government, everywhere and 
continuously, the Struggle between the masses and the classes has 
been the same. In the days of feudalism, when the divine right 
of kings was taught by the church and believed by the people, 
king, nobleman, and prelate united to share the pillage of the 
ao and there was none to call the despoilers to account, until at 

ength the people, having organized first for the preservation of 
the rights of property and labor and later for political emancipa- 
tion, destroyed the system which had despoiled them so long. Is 
it to be said that they who gave to all the priceless boon of liberty 
won for themselves only temporary respite from bondage? 1s 
modern industrialism to be allowed to restore plutocratic rule? 
Sir, shall it be said that with the disappearance of the absolute 
monarchy and the substitution of parliamentary government 
mankind have only changed taskmasters; that we are back again 
to the old régime; that the ear of government is open only to the 
rich and powerful? 

Is there foundation for the belief, entertained by not a few, that 
political parties and those trusted with the conduct of public 
affairs are unduly influenced by the trust, the corporation, and 
the money changer? 


EVIL INFLUENCE EXERCISED OVER GOVERNMENTS BY SELFISH INTERESTS. 

Let the truth be told. Governments are too largely under the 
infinence of interests essentially selfish and indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the multitude. 

The state is too often blind to the sufferings and indifferent to 
the rights of the great army of workers who produce all wealth 
and form the substructure upon which civilization rests. 

The partnership between the captains of industry and the pro- 
fessional politicians gags lawmakers and ties the hands of execu- 

iveauthority, while the world staggers under the burdens imposed 
upon the many for the benefit of a few. 

Instead of primogeniture private corporations guarantee per- 
petual concentration and stupendous growth of possessions greater 
than were ever dreamed of in the philosophy of hereditary power. 

Captains of industry have taken the place of fendal lords. 

The lobbyist is the legitimate successor of the derelict courtier. 

The machine politicians, whomanipulate committeemen and con- 
ventions, have superseded the cunning intriguers who, under the 
old régime, directed the policy of kingdoms and empires. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the similitude does not stop there. Under 
the old régime the right to appropriate the lion’s share of the pro- 
duce of labor was enjoyed by the rich and the powerful, if not by 
the connivance at least with the consent of the sovereign, and 


| the complaints of the victims were met by the reply, not that the 
Until a few years ago our libraries contained no compendious 


system was a just one, but that it was lawful—aye, verily, that it 


| was ordained from on high. Vested rights were then, as now, 
Inaugurated thus | 
It has triumphed over seemingly in- | 


put forward as licenses to pillage mankind. 
How toconvert to the use of the powerful organized few thesweat 
and toil of segregated millions was the chief stndy of the privi- 


| leged classes in the days of feudalism, and the captains of industry 
| to-day are busy with the same problem. 
Noiable among the achievements of the latter part.of the expir- 


Sir, the chief study of the statesmen of our generation should 


| be how to devise measures safeguarding the world against the 


rapacity of organized greed, and I hail the passage of the pending 
bill as a long step in the right direction. 
LABOR’S FIGHT FOR COURTS OF ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Speaker, those who labor under the impression that the 
labor union, strikes, lockouts, riots—the multifarious evils grow- 
ing out of a system which relegates to brute. force and violence 
the adjustment of contentions arising out of the colliding inter- 
ests of employer and laborer—are of recent origin, have not 
studied the labor problem or the history of the development of 
our industrial system. 

Centuries before this continent was discovered the Old World 
was the scene of labor troubles, involving strikes, riotry, fright- 
ful loss of life, and ruthless destruction of property. In those early 
days, as now, wealthy employers, puffed up with the pride that is 
inseparable from the power conferred by riches, deemed it an in- 
vasion of their rights for wage-earners to band together for the 
purpose of demanding unitedly a voice in the control of the trades 
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and industries carried on by the joint use of labor and capital. 
Then, as now, statesmen were found ready and willing toenactand | 
enforce statutes denouncing labor unions as unlawful coalitions. 
Then, as now, labor pleaded for a just settlement of these conten- 
tions by the intervention of public authority. 

{t is true also that in those early days the discussion proceeded 
on the lines followed by the disputants in this country. 

The idea of divesting the employer of the right tocontrol all the | 
stipulations of the labor contract was stigmatized as revolution- | 
ary. The labor unions, for insisting upon the right to act for the 
individual and for organizing strikes to enforce the right to do so, 
were denounced, first by their employers and later by statute, as 
unlawful coalitions. The death pénalty was inflicted upon strik- 
ers for the destruction of property. Governments not only refused 
to accord legal recognition to the labor union and provide for the 
arbitration of labor controversies, but, by the enactment of stat- | 
utes prescribing outrageous penalties for trivial offenses, attempted | 
the extirpation of labor organizations. 

In opposition to the plea for the establishment of the courts of 
arbitration the identical arguments which have been used in this 
country were employed. It was said that even were such courts 
in existence, their decrees could not be enforced; that the pariies | 
would not abide by their verdict; that an employer would not feel 
constrained to pay the wages prescribed by a court of arbitration 
unless it was such a scale as he would have agreed to without resort 
to the court of arbitration, and that, similarly, the laborers would 
reject an unsatisfactory verdict. 

In Great Britian during the first seventy years of this century 
these and other similar arguments were the lawmaker's answer to | 
labor's plea forarbitration. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that it was not compulsory, but voluntary arbitration, 
just such as is provided for in the pending bill, that the English | 
workingmen prayed for. They merely asked Parliament to enact 
astatute proffering to the parties to labor controversies legal meth- | 
ods for their settlement by arbitration. Why have the ‘ captains 
of industry” everywhere opposed this class of legislation? The 
answer to this question is simple. They have opposed it because 
the enactment of an arbitration law of necessity involves recogni- | 
tion of the labor union as a legal institution. 

This, Mr. Speaker, has been the sticking point. There is a wide | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gap between the employer’s demand for legislation denouncing | 
labor organizations as unlawful coalitions, and the plea of the 
laborer for their recognition as lawful and potential institutions— 
a gap too wide to be spanned by lawmakers whose sympathies 
have not unfrequently been with the captains of industry. 
MUNDELLA, THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH ARBITRATION LAW. 

A single incident led finally to the enactment of the English 
arbitration law. Half a century of agitation had failed to make 
any impression upon Parliament, and it was reserved for the 
labor unions of Nottingham, aided by a single individual, to | 
demonstrate by an object lesson the utility of the remedy they | 
had so long and fruitlessly demanded. | 

Nottingham had been for fifty years the scene of almost inces- | 
sant labor troubles. Scores of lives and a vast amount of prop- 
erty had been sacrificed. The prostration of industry and the 
beggary of labor had resulted. Employers had suffered bank- 
ruptcy and employees were in despair. There seemed no way out 
of the sea of troubles which for so many years had submerged 
the prosperity of all classes. Finally, in 1860, Mundella, the 
father of the English courts of arbitration, proposed a friendly 
conference between representatives of the manufacturers and 
delegates from the labor unions. 

At first only a few of his associates would consent to such an | 
arrangement. Theysaid that to recognize the right of the organi- | 
zation to act for its individual members would be giving away | 
the whole contention, and they were right. Once recognize this, 
the prime function of the labor unions, and the employer's power | 
to work out tothe bitter end Lasalle’s iron law of wages, to which 
I shall presently call attention, is atanend. They contended that | 
each laborer should act for himself and that the laborers had no | 
right to organize and actin concert. They declared that the em- 
ployer had a right to deal separately with each employee, and | 
they had fairly sworn that they would never tolerate such a thing | 
as the interference of a labor union in their affairs. 

But the better counsels of Mundella prevailed. Ina speech de- 
livered July 4, 1873, he tells the story in a few words: 

Nottingham suffered, perhaps, more than any other center of industry in 
Europe from the dissension between capital and labor. These controversies 
form a part of the history of the county since 1810. Here Luddism (destruc- 
tion of stocking-weaving frames) was prevalert, and laborers were here, on 
account of the @estruction of machines, hanged by the half dozen at once. 
Inthe stocking-weaving industry we found ourselves in acondition of chronic 
war. if one branch of the industry struck, the other nine or ten branches | 
supported the one which struck. in the midst of a strike which had contin- 
ued three months the proposition was made to lock out all the branches until 
the strikers were ready to yield. 

_Bome of us made objections to this. I opposed it, and two or three others 
did thesame. We said: “Let us pursue a better system to settle the ques- 
tion once and for all.” We went tothe laborers. Wo humbled ourselves, as 
some expressed themselves. We said to them, ** We want to speak with you 
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and see whether we can not discover a better system. You spend, every 
one of you, 1 shilling, or 1 shilling 6 pence, a week to fight us. Let ustry 





to ascertain what the prices ought to be.” I had obtained some general 
ideas of the establishment of the Conseils des Prud’hommes in France. We 
set these ideas to work. Although it required some years to bring the mat- 


ter into the right channel. yet we were successful. During eight years we 
had not a single strike, and never inthe history of our city and of our indus- 
try did there exist such a hearty good understanding between employers 


| and laborers as now. 


A few years later a similar tribunal was established as a means 
of preventing a threatened strike in the building trades of Wolver- 
hampton, with results no less gratifying, and in 1872 the British 
Parliament enacted a statute providing courts for the voluntary 
arbitration of labor controversies. . 

And, Mr. Speaker, what was this statute? In its most essential 
features it was a mere adoption of the codes devised by Mundella 
at Nottingham and by Ruppert Kettle, the author of the Wolver- 
hampton code of arbitration. I can not gointo details, but assert 
as a truth borne out by history that the English courts of arbi- 
tration have settled innumerable controversies satisfactorily; that 
they are generally resorted to by employers and employees in all 
English trade centers; that they have dealt successfully and satis- 
factorily with ail labor controversies submitted to their determi- 

ration, and that from the day of their establishment their popu- 
larity has increased. 

But how will you enforce the judgments of courts of arbitra- 
tion? is a question frequently asked. 

-ublic opinion will compel acquiescence. In England, accord- 
ing to eminent writers who have investigated the subject, in no 
instance has either of the parties failed to abide by the decision of 
the arbitrators, and I take it that the recognized popularity of 
the French labor tribunals is conclusive evidence that their judg- 
ments have been obeyed. 

Mr. TERRY. I desire to ask the gentleman one question, if he 
will yield to me. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missonri. Certainly. 

Mr. TERRY. How do the labor organizations stand affected 
toward this bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missonri. Mr. Speaker, the labor organiza- 
tions will joyously accept this measure. While it is defective, it 


| at least recognizes the right of the labor union to stand as the 


champion and representative of each of the individuals composing 
it, and the recognition of this right is the pivot upon which the 
whole labor problem turns. Upon this feature of the bill, which 
must be the very bed rock of useful legislation upon this subject, 
we may build up a system which will guarantee to labor protec- 


| tion from oppression and to the country exemption from recurring 


periods of disorder and violence. 
SUCCESS OF THE ARBITRATION COURTS OF EUROPE. 

It may be said that enactment of the arbitration law has not 
terminated labor troubles in England, but this is special pleading. 
It is true that in England there have been disastrous strikes very 
recently. The great strike of the English engineers, just ended, 
was one of the most disastrous that has ever occurred in Great 
Britain, but its occurrence furnishes a strong argument in favor 
of arbitration. It was occasioned by the refusal of the masters 
to submit the contention to arbitration. 

England has had other extensive labor troubles since the estab- 
lishment of courts of arbitration, but they have resulted from 
failure to submit the controversies to the courts, and have tended 
not to discredit but to popularize arbitration. Each recurring 
period of disorder has served to more strongly recommend the 
peaceful way as the best. 

The number of English employers who willingly submit differ- 
ences with their eniployees to arbitration is continually increas- 
ing, and the day is not far distant when arbitration will entirely 
supplant strikes and lockouts in the adjudication of labor contro- 
versies in Great Britain. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I have before observed, the most notable 
example of the usefulness of arbitration is found in ninety years’ 


experience under the code of arbitration devised by the great Na- 
poleon and which for three generations has almost entirely saved 
the French peoplefrom the grave consequences that have attended 


labor troubles in other countries. 
It is not chimerical to hope that even a greater measure of 


cess than has been attained in Europe will attend an honest and 
intelligent effort to inaugurate arbitration a substitute for 
strikes and lockouts in the United States. I certainly think that 
in a country like ours, where the people rule and the level of in- 


. 


telligence is incomparably higher than in the Old World, rational 
methods for the solution of social disorders should find more gen- 
eral acceptance and be productive of happier results than in any 
other country under the sun. 
A BURNING QUESTION AND ONE THAT LAWMAKERS MUST SQUARELY FA 
Mr. Speaker, henceforth the grave and burning que n with 
which we are dealing must be honestly and intel! ly tr 
Platitudes in party platforms will no longer suffi 
come to the parting of the ways.” To-day powerfu 
































































































exist at the great trade centers, and their ramifications permeate 
every section of the country. Included in the membership of 
these vast fraternal organizations are millions of skilled handi- 
workers, mechanics, and artisans, and they are supported by the 
cordial sympathy of the unskilled laborers. More accurate infor- 
mation as to the nature and objects of the trade union and grow- 
ing knowledge of the rapacity of our captains of industry con- 
stantly increase the number of their sympathizers among classes 
hitherto viewing with suspicion and distrust a movement having 
for its object neither more nor less than a complete industrial 
revolution. 

‘*The laborer is worthy of his hire” is about to be installed as 
one of the sacred and fundamental precepts of liberty. ‘‘The 
greatest good to the greatest number” must finally become the 
keynote of the policy of the State in dealing with a problem 
which involves the happiness of an overwhelming majority of the 
people. Shall the transition be effected by rational means or 
must this great Republic witness indefinite and disastrous pro- 
traction of a struggle which in the end will result in the triumph 
of numbers and the establishment of justice, for in this coun- 
try universal suffrage furnishes a sure guarantee against the con- 
tinued triumph of wrong? 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill points out the healing formula. 
Its passage will place within the reach of American railway oper- 
atives a'‘substitute for the great strikes which have involved the 
whole country in disaster, and enlightened public sentiment will 
speedily compel the managers of railway corporations to accept 
arbitration as a substitute for government by injunction, I in- 
dulge the hope that our example will be followed in the varions 
States of the Union; that in the near future the new and better 
way will find universal acceptance in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the passage of this bill will be the begin- 
ning of the end of the barbarous system which heretofore has 
rendered differences between the railroad corporations and their 
employees a menace to the public as well as the source of irre- 
parable injury tothe parties to the controversy. The bill is defec- 
tive, but its defects can and will be cured by amendment. If it 
contained but a single line, recognizing as legal institutions with 
the legal right to speak and contend for the rights of their mem- 
bers the great brotherhoods in which are banded together the rail- 
road trainmen of the United States, this would be sufficient to 
commend it to the friends of organized labor as a priceless blessing. 

Mr. Speaker, the movement in favor of the substitution of 
arbitration for strikes and lockouts in the adjustment of labor 
controversies will not stop here. Common sense, self-interest— 
every consideration of reason and humanity—demands the aban- 
donment of brute force and the adoption of just methods in the 
adjustment of labor troubles, and when the blessed consummation 
shall have been attained the world will have taken another de- 
cisive step in the direction of the higher destiny marked out for 
the race by the great prophets of modern Democracy. 


THE LABOR UNION’S PART IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LIBERTY. 


Mr, Speaker, I firmly believe the world is indebted to organiza- 
tions differing in no essential respect from the labor unions, which 
now for the first time are about to be recognized by the American 
Congress as legal institutions, for its deliverance out of the hands 
of despotism and the establishment of liberty and parliamentary 


governments in both hemispheres. The commoners, banded to- 
gether for mutual protection, wrought out the redemption of 
the race and established liberty; and at every step in the tedious 
and bloody struggle organized labor, the toilers and handiworkers, 
united in fraternal brotherhoods, were on the skirmish line of the 
hosts that fought for and achieved the emancipation of the race. 

The guilds which held sway in the earlier centuries were labor 
unions pure and simple, some of them oath-bound compacts be- 
tween man and man for mutual protection and assistance. ‘‘All 
must bear it if one commit a fault, and all must suffer alike,” was 
the comprehensive maxim in which the obligations resting upon 
the members of the guild was defined. 

Through the medium of these organizations the small landed 
proprietors defended themselves against the aggressions of power- 
ful titled neighbors, and the handiworkers in the city interposed 
effective resistance to encroachments having for their object the 
enslavement of the laborer. 

An eminent writer thus justly sums up the value of the service 
of these primitive organizations: 


Great is the debt we owe these oldest defenders of the rights of man against 
feudal arbitrary power. In the dark times of tyranny of the spiritual and 
secular great they made this magnanimous stand; and their union was the 
cradle from which the liberty of the people arose. 


Passing over the period of organization and development which 
at length rendered the guilds triumphant in the establishment of 
a degree of liberty attainable by no other means except organized 
resistance of arbitrary power, we come to the period of the de- 
cadence of the guilds, 


THE CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

In the cities their membership had at first included those desig- 
nated in our day as the producing classes. In the beginning, and 
throughout centuries of incessant conflict, a fundamental precept 
of the guild had been recognition of the actual equality of its 
members, and originally the guild included all the free residents 
of the city, and eligible newcomers were welcomed to the fold, 
With the acquirement of liberty the strong bond of union, spring- 
ing from common danger to rich and poor alike, was dissolved, 
With the development of commerce and the manufactures, with 
the acquirement of more wealth by the stronger or more fortu- 
nate of the members, class digtinction appeared. 

Dissensions attributable to social differences crept in where be- 
fore amity had prevailed. Some prospered beyond the average of 
their neighbors, others fell behind in their business. -The older 
guilds became exclusive and were closed against newcomers, 
Gradually memberships in these exclusive guilds became practi- 
cally hereditary. Sons joined the guild to which their fathers 
belonged and were welcomed, while others, equally deserving, 
but unrelated to the members, were refused. 

As an inevitable consequence, the guilds, which had been called 
into existence as the exponents and defenders of the rights and 
liberties of all, degenerated into an aristocracy not less ignoble 
than the plunderers whose rapacity the guilds had repressed. 

Permit me to quote briefly from the history of the medizval 
monopolists, who had now become known as patricians: 


The patricians, mainly descendants of the old merchant families, in part 
also successors of noble proprietors of neighboring lands and of magistrates 
appointed by the princes to administer the affairs of the city, governed the 
city. Wealth acquired by commerce, spent in the purchase of lands, of profit- 
able privileges, and the like, placed them in a position to lead a life of ease. 
Idleness was now exalted to rank and honor. The handiworkers were on 
principle excluded from the guild; only a part of the members of the guild 
still carried on trade. 

Indeed, the laws even make a distinction between the patricians and the 
man “ without hearth and honor, who lives by labor,” and the former might 
box the ears of the latter without being punished for it, if he did not show 
him proper respect. Asis ever the case with the ruling c s, the patri- 
cians rolled the chief burden of taxation upon the governed. Frequent in- 
creases made these taxes en oe | more oppressive, whilst the revenues 
derived therefrom, the property and income of the city, which these taxes 
yielded, were expended for the private use of the rare families; to this was 
added factious administration of justice or its total denial, but especially 
abuse of trade and market policy for the oppression of the handiworkers. 

The handiworkers, who had so materially contributed to the acquisition of 
the independence of the cities, thus saw themselves excluded from its enjoy- 
ment after it had been acquired; indeed, threatened in their liberty and 
damaged in their material condition, they, who had slain the lion, were 
obliged to swear allegiance tothe wolf. In many places the handiworkers 
became almost the subjects of the ruling families. If the authority of the 
_ ricians had continued longer, this dependence would have become hered- 
itary. 


It will be seen that the guilds had become in those early days 
what the trust, the corporation, and the ‘“‘captains of industry” 
are in our own. 


They monopolized the profitable branches of business in all the 
cities, and by limiting the guild membership to those owning real 
estate barred the door against the advancement of the now en- 
slaved journeyman. 


The union of the handiworkers was the result of these unbearable 
encroachments, and when at length the employees were prepared 
for the conflict, there ensued a prolonged struggle between organ- 
ized rapacity and organized labor. Conditions even at that early 
day were in a large degree analogous to those which now sur- 
round American workingmen. We are told that— 


_New freemen. mostly of small means, whose property in the neighborin 
villages was no longer adequate to their maintenance, continually stream 
into the city and engaged in trade and handicraft. Those former members 
of the guild, as well as these new, free handiworkers, found themselves now, 
as against the class of full citizens, in a similar condition as formerly the old 
free citizens when they united in guilds against the encroachments of the 
great lords. The citizens sought to repress the handiworkers into a kind of 
subject relation, and for this the trade-and-market policy which they had 
taken noon themselves after the suppression of the ruling magistrates af- 
forded them occasion. As the question was ae for the old free citizens 
the maintenance of personal liberty and their free estates in land, so 
now the question for the handiworker was protection of his independence 
and movable goods and the gains from his labor. 

In order to secure gecreesee for these, the independent administration of 
trade policy—the industrial court—had to be attacked and overthrown. 
But isolated, the handiworkers were obliged to succumb to their precarious 
relations and necessarily, therefore, the oppression under which they suf- 
fered led them to the same free organization into guilds as formerly the op- 
pression of the feudal lords had the small free landed proprietors. In con- 
nection with this, the regulations of the ancient served as a model for 
the handiworkers, and these regulations seemed changed only in so far as 
the peculiar need of the handiworkers which called them forth—namely, the 
protection of the trade of free men—made a change necessary. 


SIMILARITY IN THE PHENOMENA OF LABOR CONTROVERSIES OCCURRING 
AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. ~ 


Mr. en, in other respects the conflicts which centuries ago 
resulted from oppression of the poor resembled similar contro- 
versies of recent occurrence. Justas in modern labormovements, 
the most powerful of the labor organizations have borne the brunt 
of the battle for the rights of all wage-earners, so in the early 
egeeonn the more prosperous handiworkers fought the battles of 
the poor. 


Just as in our own country a few years ago the Brotherhood of 
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Locomotive Engineers accepted the challenge of a great railway 
corporation and entered upon a conflict which, although unsuc- 
cessful, inflicted such terrific losses upon the great corporation 
with which they contended as to stifle in its inception a move- 
ment having for its object the destruction of ail the railway 
unions, so in the fourteenth century a sort of middle class be- 
tween the patricians and the other handiworkers fought as the 
champions of their humbler brethren. The weavers were the 
most prosperous of the handiworkers of olden times, and between 
the weavers’ union and the captains of that great industry the 
most tragical of all the battles between the contending forces was 
fought. 

Let me read a brief extract from the history of that tragedy, 
that we may learn from the recital, which in the end chronicles 
the complete triumph of the labor guilds, hoW impossible it js to 
stifle labor’s demands for justice by resorting to force or even legal- 
ized murder as a means of preventing organized and effective ac- 
tion on the part of men who contend against systematic oppression. 
We are toll by the historian that— 

The conflict continued from generation to generation, and was waged with 
the utmost bitterness. In Magdeburg, in 1301, 10 aldermen of the handi- 
workers’ guild were burned alive in the market place. Seventy years later 
at Cologne, after the “ weavers’ battle” against the ruling families, 33 weavers 
were executed. Next day the houses were searched, and all who were found 


were murdered. A 1,800 of them, with their wives and children, were 
exiled and their guildhall demolished. 


Mr. Speaker, I might multiply examples of the tragedies which 
in the course of this struggle took place in every city in Europe. 
Thousands of lives and millions’ worth of property were sacrificed. 
On one side were all the organized forces of the aristocracy and 
consolidated wealth; on the other the workingmen. The state, 
the church, and commercial monopoly were at war with those 
who toiled for bread. Government was absolute. Instead of 
equality before the law, in those days it was provided by statute 
that ‘‘ the man without hearth and honor, who lives by labor” was 
without even the right to police protection, for he might have his 
ears boxed by the patrician for no cause whatever and the law 
afforded him no remedy. Hideous penalties were visited for 
trivial crimes. 

For destroying a loom a dozen stalwart men were handed over 
to the executioner. For stoning shop windows women were sen- 
tenced to five years of penal servitude. ; 

REPRESSION AND BRUTE FORCE INADEQUATE REMEDIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DISORDERS. 

Mr. Speaker, have the gentlemen who in this free country ad- 
vocate a stronger government as a remedy for labor’s disturbances 
read the history of this or of any one of the innumerable conflicts 
in which the attempt has been made to settle labor controversies 
by a discharge of musketry or the use of the gibbet? Sir,if in the 
olden times it was impossible to thus stifle labor’s appeal to the 
tribunal of human conscience, how do the advocates of a stronger 
government hope to succeed by such methods now, when, instead 
of widespread ignorance, universal enlightenment prevails? 

Sir, it is to the everlasting credit of humanity that even in the 
days when the infliction of the death penalty could be and was in- 
voked by the oppressors of the laborer not even the fagot and the 
gallows deterred the bandiworkers of Europe from persevering in 
a conflict which in the end culminated in victory and paved the 
way for the final triumph of liberty and democracy throughout 
the world. : 

Notwithstanding the extreme measures taken by the masters, 
the handiworkers, for whom the weavers stood forth as cham- 
pions, were victorious, and at the beginning cf the fifteenth cen- 
tury throughout all Europe the labor guilds were in a flourishing 
condition. What before had been denounced as unlawful coali- 
tions, punishable by horrible penalties, now exercised control in 
all branches of handiwork. The trend of legislation and state 
policies was reversed. Legislative sanction of the labor guilds 
succeeded violent measures of repression. 

Then ensued a lengthy period during which the principle of 
authority was still prevalent, but it recognized the regulations 
prescribed by the labor guilds, 

To even attempt to review this period would unduly extend my 
remarks, and I therefore refrain from doing so; but before passing 
from this branch of the subject permit me to observe that in those 
days the nature of the issues and the methods pursued by the par- 
ties to the conflict were analogous to those of to-day. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF, AND THE MODERN LABOR UNION APPEARS. 


With the triumph of the labor guilds all handiworkers became 
members of societies in which absolute equality was the rule. 
Now, mark how history repeated itself. ith the development 
of commerce the labor guilds of the fifteenth century, like their 
predecessor, the guild of free citizens of earlier times, ceased to be 
the unselfish exponents of justice and the guarantors of the 
equality of their members. It must not be forgotten that these 
were not unions of laborers without property, like laborers of 
to-day who work for wages, but of people who, although handi- 


workers, with the help of a certain capital of their own conducted 
business. 

Increased commerce, increased production, wider markets, and 
necessarily a commensurate increase in the fortunes of some, 
speedily terminated the fraternal relations which at first existed 
in the organizations. At the outset every member of the guild 
was a master, employing a certain limited number of apprentices, 
but this system was incompatible with the demands of a contin- 
ually expanding commerce. First in the textile industries, and 
at length in all others, the poorer members of the guild relin- 
quished this independence and entered the employment of their 
wealthier neighbors. But they did not thereby relinquish an 
equal voice in the direction of the trade; hence the employer did 
not at once become absolute dictator of the stipulations of the labor 
contract. 

The dissolution of the system in which every member of the 
guild was a master and the equal of every other member was acce!- 
erated by the constant and rapid growth of the industries and 
the consequent steady increase in the population of cities, so that 
in a single generation the labor guilds which at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century comprised in their membership all the handi- 
workers of the cities of Europe and England became organizations 
of the masters, absolutely controlled by them and used to promote 
their interests exclusively. 

The journeymen became mere employees, no longer vested with 
an equal voice in guild management, but in a large degree the 
vassals of their employers. 

THE BIRTH OF MODERN INDUSTRIALISM AND OF THE MODERN LABOR UNION. 

Journeymen fraternities now appeared, and, Mr. Speaker, if it 
be possible to accurately fix the date of the birth of modern in- 
dustrialism and of the organization of the modern labor union, it 
is here. It was at this period that there arose a special master 
class and a special journeyman class. The masters took advantage 
of their unobstructed control of the guild and made the conditions 
of mastership more difficult, thus maintaining for themselves a 
monopoly of the business field. In this they were successful, and 
hence the journeyman had small hope of becoming a master. 

Again the condition of the handiworker became that of a de- 
pendent, hopeless of better things in the future, unless, by organ- 
ized resistance, labor’s only shield against oppression, he could 
break the chains that had again been riveted upon his limbs, 

The struggle between the master and man broke out afresh, and 
ensuing dissensions differed in no respect from those that had pre- 
ceded nor from those witnessed throughout the world to-day. 

The historian tells us of violent complaints of the masters that 
the journeymen societies, formed under the pretext of associa- 
tions, were really designed to compel an increase of wages, and 
that in England, Germany, and France there were strikes and 
lockouts indistinguishable from those of the nineteenth century. 

Again the organized poor triumphed, although, in the effort to 
suppress their unions, “strong governments ”—plutocracy’s rem- 
edy for labor troubles—had gone to hideous lengths. Judicial 
murders, life imprisonments, expatriations, did not deter the 
handiworkers from continuing the*battle, and in good time their 
triumph was complete. 

In England acquiescence in regulations prescribed by the labor 
unions was signalized by the enactment of the Law of Apprentices 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Law of Apprentices was a mere codifica- 
tion of the order existing among the guilds in the various trades at 
the time of its enactment. Its essential provisions are as follows: 

No one but a master or laborer shall carry on any kind of handiwork or 
industry who has not served asan apprentice seven years. Every trades 
man may take apprentices, but the one who has three apprentices must take 
one journeyman, and for every apprentice above three still another journey 
man. Noone shall hire a journeyman for less than a whole year with mutual 
quarter-yearly notice to quit. The day’s labor is fixed at twelve hours in 
summer and from break of day till nightfall in winter. Wages are to be 
tixed yearly by the justices of the peace and city magistrates. he same 
magistrates are tosettle all difficulties between masters and apprentices, and 
to protect the latter. 

y alaw of JamesI(2 James I, chapter 6) this authority of the justices of 
the peace and magistrates to fix wages was again extended expressly to “all 
and every unskilled and skilled laborer.” 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to direct especial attention to the funda- 
mental principle underlying the statute of Elizabeth, which re- 
mained upon the statute books of England until 1814. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING THE 





LAW OF APPRENTICES. 

It was enacted by a Parliament and sanctioned by a ministry 
distinguished and illustrious in the annals of Great Britain. 
Under this statute and the amendment enacted by the statute of 
James I the public tribunals exercised supreme control of the 
stipulations of the labor contract. Public authority took the mat- 
ter out of the hands of the employer and the employed. The term 
of employment of all laborers was fora year. Wages were fixed 
by the magistrates. 

My object in calling especial attention to this statute is to 
cmmbesise the importance of the industrial revolution accom- 
plished by its repeal and the abandonment in all countries of the 
system of which it is an epitome. 
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In the system mirrored in this statute individualism had no 
place. 

Competition among laborers had no place. 

By its enactment the assumption of unlimited authority on the 
part of the employer was silenced. 

It was a negation of the assertion that the employer has a right 
to fix all the terms and conditions of his contract with the laborer 
and that labor’s only remedy against unreasonable stipulations 
is to decline employment and submit to starvation. 

Its enactment at the end of centuries of conflict and disorder 
signified: 

First. That the state felt called upon to intervene in a struggle 
destructive of the best interests of the parties to the contention 
and inimical to the welfare of society; and 

Second. That the state possessed rightful authority to take the 
subject-matter of the controversy out of the hands of the belliger- 
ents and submit the contention to public 
viding 
to th 

Mr. Spe 
every just government 
society against the stronger and 
statute of Elizabeth aimed at th 
objectionable. It was repealed 1 
ern commerce, but not until it had been rendered nugatory by the 
lawlessness of captainsof industry. It prohibited the expansion 
of trade. Failing utterly to protect the rights or interests of 
labor, it served no useful purpose and worked apparent mischief. 
It curtailed production. In so far as it recognized the special 
privileges of the masters, it fostered gigantic monopolies and im 
posed the impassable barriers of legal sanction against assaults 
upon them. 

THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION AC 


» used for settlement of 
wr tate ; 


other controversies. 


more opulent, and in so far as the 


1 
is bene 


‘OMPLISHED BY ITS REPEAL. 


a dead letter. 
ers had exercised only a transitory effect and in the end were 
treated as a nullity by employers, who availed themselves of those 
provisions by which they were shielded against competition, and 
violated the safeguards intended to protect the laborers. 


Nevertheless the repeal of this statute was a distinct shock to | 


the existing order. Thenceforth the laborer had no right to ap- 
his employer. Each laborer became sole guardian of his own 
affairs. He was no longer an integral part of an industrial order, 
recognized by statute as a ward of the state. 

Employers had the legal right to give or withhold fair compen- 
sation, and there was no right to appeal to the public tribunal. 

Instead of yearly contracts, with the mutual duty of three 
months’ notice of an intention to terminate the relation of em- 
ployer and employee at the end of the year, the employer might 
fix a week or a month as the term of employment, and at the end 
of the term set the employee adrift to find new employment, or, 
for want of it, starve or go tothe poorhouse. 

Each individual laborer became the competitor of every other 
laborer. 

Under the new system the struggle for bread involved, as it 
never had before, the submission of the laborer to nature’s uni- 
versal law of the survival of the fittest. 

Employers, and economists and lawmakers in sympathy with 
them, declared that this tragical competition might not lawfully 
be ameliorated by cothbinations of wage earners. They insisted 


that laborers must sell their services in the cpen market, each for | 


himself, thereby consigning toilers perpetually to the condition of 
the bankrupt trader, whose misfortunes and pressing necessities 
compel him to sell to the first comer. 

Sir, it is humanity's abhorrence of this tragical phase of modern 
industrialism that has called into existence the labor organizations 
and lends to the struggle between them and their enemies an im- 
portance which it is impossible to overestimate. 


bread but to preserve the blessings of liberty for his children and 
for posterity. 

Mr. Speaker, is he not justified in entertaining this opinion? 
Bear in mind the harsh maxims in which the school of economists 
dominant for a century, have disposed of his every human hope 
and aspiration for a brighter future. 

The repeal of the law of apprentices led inevitably to the axiom 


in which these economists declare that labor is a commodity, fol- | 


lowed by the dogmatic assertion that as a commodity labor must 
be sold in the market for whatever it will bring. My hearers, if 
this be true—if this principle is to have full play—the fate of hu- 
manity is sealed; the laborer is doomed to slavery. 

It requires only the addition of another contention, namely, that 
the employer has, and of right ought to have, the undisputed right 
to offer the laborer a certain compensation; that each laborer must 
act without conference, agreement, or association with his fellows, 


ection of the weaker members of | 


ficent purpose it was un- | 
ecause it was obnoxious to mod- | 


| 


| courts for the settlement of controversies between the employer 


and either accept or reject the proposal, to render the economic 
code of modern industrialism more brutal than any scheme of 
robbery that was ever devised by the most ruthless oppressors of 
mankind. 

Sir, against this hideous doctrine four-fifths of the human fam- 
ily are arrayed. Over against the contention that the laborer 
must of necessity be destroyed by the process prescribed by the 
most absurd dogma that was ever invented by economic quackery 
stands the demand for recognition of the labor union and for 


a 


| and the employed. 








| 


| the urgency of his wants to sell immediately. 
| ferings that would not yield a profit. 
| the shelf until a better offer be made. 
Immediately after its enactment it had been flagrantly violated | 
by the employers, and long before its repeal it had become almost | 
Its salutary provisions for the protection of labor- 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LABOR, VIEWED AS A COMMODITY, AND OTHER 
COMMODITIES. 


Mr. Speaker, permit me to point out the absurdity of the con- 


| tention that labor,.as a commodity, must necessarily be sold, like 
| other commodities, for whatever it will bring. 
tribunals, thereby pro- | 
g¢ for the settlement of labor controversies by means similar | 


If labor is a com- 


modity, it does not necessarily follow that therefore it is or of 
| right ought to be viewed by statesmen, lawmakers, or even those 


who buy it as in all respects rightfully assignable to the level of 
all other things vendible. 

As a commodity labor has certain peculiarities distinguishing 
it from all others. 5 

The seller of other commodities does not necessarily lose any- 
thing by failing to find a purchaser to-day, to-morrow, next week, 
or even a month hence. Under some circumstances he may be 
the gainer thereby. While awaitinga purchaser, the price of the 
commodity may advance in the market, insuring gain instead of 
loss by the delay ineffecting a sale. But failure of the laborer to 
sell his commodity day by day entails irreparable loss. 

In general, the seller of other commodities is not compelled by 
He may refuse.of- 
He may leave his goods upon 
But the laborer is almost 
universally dependent for his daily bread upon the sale of his com- 
modity, and so must sell it day by day or starve. 

The capitalist who finds that on account of hard times and de- 
pressed prices he is not prospering may temporarily retire from 
business to avoid losses. No*such remedy is within the reach of 
the laborer. The necessities of his situation compel him to offer 
his commodity no less freely when times are hard than when they 
are good. If labor is to be subjected to unrestricted competition 


| among laborers, then in good times the laborer may only hope for 
peal to the magistrate to fix the stipulations of the contract with | 


a bare subsistence, while in periods of depression he musi sel! 
under stress of such competition as insures penury and want, if 
not starvation. 

HORRORS SUGGESTED BY LASSALLE’S “IRON LAW OF LABOR.” 


Mr. Speaker, the dogma I have condemned is taught almost 
universally in ourschools and colleges. American schoolboys are 
inoculated with the false teachings of economists who declare that 


| existing conditions are unescapable; that they are the product of 


inexorable natural laws; that their amelioration is impossible. 
The result is acquiescence in what has been called Lassalle’s ‘* Iron 
law of wages.” Here it is: 


The limitation of the average wages of labor to the necessaries of life 


| requisite among a people according to custom for the prolongation of the 
1 5 ie 


existence of the individual and for the perpetuation of the species—this is— 
Thus he writes— 
the —_ and cruel law which controls the wages of labor under the relations 
of to-day. 
And a few lines below he indicates the effects of this law in the 
following manner: 


From the proceeds of production so much is taken and distributed among 
laborers in the form of wages as is re ere for the perpetuation of life. 
: The entire surplus of production—the proceeds of labor—falls to the em 
pioyer. at hd - 
it is therefore a consequence of this iron and cruel Jaw that the laborers 
are necessarily excluded even from the productiveness increased by the 


| progress of civilization; that is, from the increased proceeds of labor, from 


the increased productiveness of their own labor. Vor the Jaborers always 
the necessaries of life; for the employers always all that whick is produced 


| by labor over and above these. 
L sin In this struggle | 
the laborer justly feels that he is fighting not only for his daily | 


Ricardo declares that the price of every commodity in the long 
run is determined by its cost of production. He teaches that the 
price can not for any length of time riseabove the cost of produc- 
tion, since otherwise the producers of the commodity would make 
more than the general rate of profit; their competition in conse- 
quence of this would be increased, until the greater supply of 
commodities would again lower the priceto the former level. In 


| the same way the price can not for a long time sink below the 


cost of production, otherwise the supply of the commodities 
would be diminished until the price increased by this would again 
cover the cost of production. The price of every commodiiy oscil- 
lates continually around the cost of production. 

This doctrine which Ricardo has laid down for the price of 
all commodities, he has also applied to the commodity labor. 
Wages, he says, in the long run adjust thenikelves to the cost of 
production of labor. Under this cost of production is to be un- 
derstood the maintenance of life which, among a 


c a a accord- 
ing to custom, is requisite for the perpetuation of the existence 
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of the individual and for the propagation of the species. Wages 
can not permanently rise above this average, for otherwise there 
would come into existence, through the easier, better condition 
of the laborer, an increase of the laboring population, and with 
this of the supply or labor, which would again lower wages below 
their former rate. Moreover, the wages of labor can not per- 
manently fall below this necessary maintenance of life, for then 
would want and wretchedness diminish the number of laborers, 
and with this the supply of labor, and thus bring the wages of 
labor back again to their former standpoint. 

Wherefore— 

Says an eminent writer— 
old school political economists who concur in recognizing the correctness of 
this doctrine recommended to laborers to diminish the supply of labor 
through emigration, celibacy, and through abstinence from the begetting of 
children. If the income of laborers amounts to more than what is necessary 
at any time for the satisfaction of the needs of life, they must expend this 
surplus for the purpose of increasing and satisfying their needs rather than 
for the establishment of families. 

All considerable political economists of the old school teach with Lassalle 
that wages are adjusted in the my run according to that which among a 
people is customarily requisite for the perpetuation of life and for the prop- 
agation of the species according to the standard of living of a people. 

The views of Lassalle and Ricardo differ in no respect from 
those announced by other economists who teach that the normal 
estate of the laborer is to eternally dance upon the very edge of 
the abyss of despair—a conclusion logically unescapable if we are 
to accept the dogma that labor is a commodity and as such must 
be sold in the market by the individual, without the interposition 
of the labor union, for any price that may be offered by the em- 
ployer. 

HUMANITY NEVER HAS AND NEVER WILL SUBMIT TO ITS ENFORCEMENT. 

Mr. Speaker, this monstrous doctrine never has been and it 
never will be accepted by mankind. Against it the subservient 
and brutalized victims of absolutism were in revolt six hundred 
years ago. It was not accepted during the regal splendor of the 
best days of the great league of cities which for three centuries 
prior to the reign of Elizabeth monopolized the commerce of 
Europe. It was spurned and overthrown by the disfranchised 
peasantry of Europe at a time when nine-tenths of the people 
could not read and write. 

It was not accepted when access to schools and colleges was 
limited to the upper classes. Consider how tenaciously, in the 
teeth of kings recognized as ruling by divine right, despite the 
anathemas of a church claiming unlimited authority over the daily 
lives of its communicants, the slaves and serfs of past centuries 
stood out against this brutal dogma, and be assured that never, 





never, never, will it find recognition in an age in which the | 


printing press is king and an education in the common schools is 
one of the birthrights of citizenship. 

It should not be forgotten that ‘‘ Lassalle’s iron law of wages” 
rests upon the assumption that the laborers will not be allowed to 
organize effectively: and in the absence of organization and pro- 
vision for the judicial determination of differences between the 
organization and the employer, Lassalle’s sinister view is unques- 
tionably correct. . 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that with the enactment of the pending 
bill state policies in this country will no longer find inspiration in 
@ maxim condemned in all ages by the conscience of mankind 
and at variance with the promptings of modern enlightenment. 
Let us hope that we are entering upon a new era, in which reason, 
not violence, will be resorted to in dealing with the labor problem. 

By the enactment of this statute the American Congress recog- 
nizes the labor union as one of the legal institutions of the coun- 
try and as entitled to appear as the representative of the individ- 
ual and take charge of the arrangement of the-stipulations of the 
labor contract on his behalf. 
the monstrous doctrine that society is powerless to save a majority 
of its members from beivg devoured by the remainder, a legisla- 
tive condemnation of the wicked doctrine that those who toil 
must necessarily be devoured by those who accumulate, as well 
as an assurance that society shall be saved the affliction of recur- 
ring periods of violence precipitated by the revolt of wage earners 
against unbearable conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, to me it seems anomalous that in this free coun- 
try the passage of an arbitration law has been so long postponed. 
I can not reconcile such tardiness in the performance of duty with 
the conclusion that the history, nature, and objects of labor unions 


are familiar to the majority of American lawmakers. Probably | 


the opinion has been prevalent that arbitration is an untried ex- 
periment. 


Doubtless prejudice against labor unions growing out of the | 


false notion that the chief business of these organizations is to 
organize strikes has retarded the passage of this measure. What- 


ever may be its basis, I am satisfied that procrastination in the | 


passage of an arbitration law has resulted from prejudice and 
that full comprehension of the subject would long ago have led 
the American Congress to favorable action upon labor's petition 
for this enactment. 


Sir, this is a distinct negation of | 


| 


| 
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For Silver Coinage, 
SPEECH 
HON. W. W. KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1898. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the st: f the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9878) making yropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18) i for other pur- 





poses— 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A great navy will be cumbersome unless the 
people who support it are prosperous, for all the expenses of war 
must be borne by the great producing masses. When great bur- 
dens are to be placed on the people their condition requires espe- 
cial consideration. Their circumstances and my desire to see thei 
prosperous and happy in field and factory, in business and at 
home, justify a recurrence to fundamental principles and familiar 
facts in a search for true causes and remedies for the hard times 
still prevailing, notwithstanding Republican declarations to the 
contrary. Without temper, but without the silent caution so 
often placed on prudent lips, 1 appeal to reason and patriotism, 
not to fancy and prejudice, in this discussion. 

Dissatisfaction, the seed of progress, prevails. Every man, high 
and low, believes that some evil, natural or legislative, exists 
which is wholly or partly responsible for the depressed condition 
of the people. Is it an evil of nature? Indifference and cruelty 
tell the people to work more and spend less. Hard times are not 
attributable to the conduct of the great masses or to natural con- 
ditions. Consider the State of North Carolina, for it represents 
the entire agriculturalcountry. Traverse it from the mountains 
to the sea; consider her people, her laborers, mechanics, profes- 
sional men, manufacturers, bankers, merchants, and, above all, 
her farmers—the backbone of her strength and glory. 

Consider her climate, soil, and various resources. Nowhero 
will you find combined a climate more healthful, a soil more pro- 
ductive, a forestry more bountiful, a land more blessed with pure 
water above'and beneath surface, and nowhere will you finda 
people more intelligent, Christian, and kindhearted, more honest 
and faithful, more industrious and economical. In all candor, 
should not such a people in such a land be prosperous and happy? 
Yes; but as the years go by they more keenly feel the pangs of 
Se 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ihave been unable to secure time, and fearing 
I shall not have the opportunity to discuss certain important mat- 
ters, I ask unanimous consent for permission to extend my remarks 
in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend hisremarksin the Recorp, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Again, it is said the Southern people produce 
too much, are too industrious. Republican leaders, the gentle- 
men from Maine {Mr. DINGLEY] and Massachusetts |Mr. WALKER], 
have said the hours of labor in Southern mills should be reduced 
by law. Thus would they enforce upon Southern cotton mills 
greater expense, so that New England mills can compete with 
them. It is said the South overproduces cotton, thereby keeping 
down prices. There is no overproduction. There may be under- 
consumption, for people without money must deny themselves 
much. The consumption of cotton in 1892 was 24 pounds per 
capita in the United States. In 1896 that consumption per capita 

vas 18} pounds, a decrease of 54 pounds per capita, which repre- 
sents 770,000 bales of cotton. 

If the underconsumption by the 380,000,000 people of Europe, 
to say nothing of the balance of the world, was only 3 pounds per 
capita, it would represent 2,280,000 bales of cotton. This under- 
consumption in America and Europe would represent over 3,000,- 
000 bales. If cotton-using people were prosperous, the consump- 
tion of cotton would largely increase, for its uses have increased 
generally for thirty years, and the world would be demanding 
more and more cotton. 

The trouble is not overproduction. Things that have no sur- 
plus have gone down also in price—bricks, shingles, lumber, and 
farm lands, which are less every year in proportion to the pepula- 
tion. Overproduction is a ghost story, which interests but can 
not deceive the American people. If the fault is not in our land 
or our people, it must be in legislation. In my judgment it is 
legislation in accordance with the principles of the Republican 
party—the principles or plutocracy, not of democracy. 

In all great political struggles two forces contend—equality and 
privilege under the law. I do not say that in business and in 
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social life there should be no distinctions enjoyed by some and | ple of the masses of any party rejecting leaders, spurning official 
unattained by others. God in his wisdom gave to men different | influence, despising the allurements of wealth, and in spite of all 


tempers, minds, energies, talents. He made different races, en- 
dowed them with varying faculties, and gave them different 
parts in the drama of life. He gave the wise, the brave, the true, 
superior parts. Although by circumstance, by diligence, by in- 


preserving the pers principles intact and pure. Such conduct 
| 
dustry, one rightfully excels another in business or in the esteem | 
| 
| 
| 


inspires every true Democrat, and should attract to the party for 
its support and guidance every man whose conscience is unmarred, 
whose judgement is free, and whose hope is strong. 

The contest between man and money, between muscle and greed, 
is waxing fierce. The timefor straddling issues is past. The ad- 
vocates of privilege are consolidating in the Republican party, 
The advocates of equality, in one grand, great body of patriots, I 


of his fellows, yet in the great compact of government, organized 
for mutual protection and to secure the natural rights of man, 
thereshould benoinequality. Therecan be none without tyranny. 
There should be no favoritism. There can be none without op- | hope will, like an avalanche, soon sweep away Hannaism and re- 
pression. | storea government *‘ of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

Between equality, demanding that the burdens of government | It is not a contest between poor men and rich men, but between 
should equitably bear and its blessings evenly rest upon all the | right men and wrong men. Many wealthy citizens with a love 
people, and privilege, advocating doctrines that place the bur- | for freedom, justice, and truth are with us in the crusade for 
dens of government inequitably upon our citizens and distribute | right. Others blindly approve conditions under which they have 
its blessings with partial hand, there is deadly strife. Under our | prospered, while millions in an age of plenty have gone from good 
present system our national revenues are raised by taxes on im- | to bad circumstances. 
ports, and on liquors and tobacco. Trusts neither wear imported We array no sectionalism. Facts, conditions, principles, array 
clothes, nor chew, nor drink. Four-fifths of our Federal revenues | right against wrong, truth against error. Men, capita!. corpora- 
are paid by people owning less than one-fifth of our property. | tions haverights. Justiceshould protect all. We would do them 
This inequality year after year has much to do with our condi- | no wrong. We are not anarchists. We would not rob capital of 
tions. an honest fig leaf. We would not depart from justice a hair's 

Equality regards in sympathy toiling, struggling humanity. | breadth forjvengeance. Butwe are determined-that every Amer- 
Privilege points in pride to gigantic monopolies and listens in sup- | ican shall have the opportunity of making an honest living. 
pliancetotheir wishes. Equality seesin governmentan instrument | Shams and formalities shall not conceal the issues. Brave men 
of justice. Privilege views it as a means of enforcing tribute from | will not fail to strike while corruption and favoritism destroy the 
the many to the few. Equality has the spirit of liberty; privilege | hopes and happiness of an independent people. 
the soul of tyranny. One is Bryan Democracy; the other Hanna Carlyle tells us that when Turgot, to replenish the empty treas- 
Republicanism. Democracy estimates the condition of the coun- | ury of Louis XVI, prior to the French Revolution, proposed to tax 
try by the condition of its masses; Republicanism by the condi- | the privileged classes—the clergy, the nobility, and the parlia- 
tion of its gold speculators, plutocrats, and trust men. ment—‘‘one universal shriek of indignation rang through the 

There is not a doctrine used by man of political and commercial | chateau galleries of France.” How similar was that other “ uni- 
favoritism and tyranny, not a measure extending privilege to the | versal shriek of indignation” that rang through the council halls 
few, not a principle of financial partiality, to which Republicans | of the party of privilege when the income tax was placed on our 
do not adhere. statute books! The spirit that characterized the aristocrats of 

The Republican party in opposing slavery exemplified a great | France vitalizes the Republican party—a spirit of moneyed inter- 
principle, but the party of Lincoln, Stanton, and Seward was not | ests instead of human interests. Those who shrieked had seen the 
the party of McKinley, Gage, and Hanna. After the war its | handwriting on the wall—the handwriting of eternal justice. 
patronage attracted many office hunters. Its pension administra- Two years ago business and enterprise were languishing. The 
tion, however patriotic, attracted many old soldiers. Its power | fever of hard times was parching the fertile body of American indus- 
to reissue bonds and its disposition to change financial matters | try. Falling prices had crept upon the wheat fields and prosperity 
in favor of capital attracted the bondholders and money changers | had vanished. They had visited the cotton lands and carried ruin 
who desired to enrich themselves without labor by fleecing the | and disaster into every home. They had entered our tobacco 
people without mercy. Its pillaging tariff doctrine attracted | country and shed gloom and misfortune like a pestilence. They 
the protected manufacturers, who were enabled by it to plunder | had touched the forests and paralyzed their mills. ‘They had 
the consumers of this mighty land for their private benefit. invaded factories and clogged the wheels of industry. From their 

Under its protection trusts and monopolies were formed, and, | contagion merchants failed, banks suspended, railroads applied 
ignoring the basic element of democracy, the brotherhood of man, | for receivers. 
and repudiating the divine injunction, “Thou shalt love thy Everywhere the mark of misery was seen on American energy, 
neighbor as thyself,” at once entered the party of privilege and | save upon the trusts and gold dealers, who pressed their screws 
became its strength. Being thus empowered by selfish interests | upon misfortune that gold might fill their privileged coffers. 
and fortified upon every policy designed to give man undue ad- Millions of men in their calamity asked, ‘‘ Why these conditions?” 
vantage over man in the great battle for bread and happiness, it | The representatives of privilege spoke of calamity howlers and 
has drawn under its protection and retained for its existence all | answered, ‘‘A lack of confidence.” Upon this diagnosis the Re- 
the trusts, monopolies, and shylocks, united by common ties of | publican party prescribed two remedies—the protective tariff and 
greed and cherishing- whatever is wrong in government and op- | the continuation of the gold standard. 
pressive to industrious people. ‘ It was not lack of contidence, for while enterprises were failing 

So great is the power of privilege, so persuasive its logic, and so | and commercial vitality was chilled by panic, American currency 
fearful its wrath that Republican leaders who once were friends | was at par value in every capital of the world. Our bonds were 
of the people and on their side of great issues still follow its flag, | at high premiums, so high that Cleveland's sale of bonds justly 
though its despicable doctrines are boldly proclaimed. Blinded | received the curses of the nation, while the profits of the specu- 
by the glare of privilege, some good men and patriots, though de- | lators stamped his Administration with inexcusable disregard of 
luded men and patriots, are still init; yet the party of Lincoln has | national interests. The gold reserve tempted all the world, It 
slipped out of existence and a party of favoritism has taken its | was not lack of confidence, but absolute confidence that any gold 
place everywhere, from township to nation, exemplifying theele- | dealer who desived to loot the Treasury of its gold would be ac- 
ments of greed, selfishness, and privilege. commodated, that caused the run on the Treasury. 

How different is the Democratic party, the servant of the peo- A silver man in charge would have stopped the run at once by 
ple, not of the plutocrats! Its principles live in the hearts of | paying out silver. But lack of confidence does not put down 
multitudes, reject the ‘‘ divine right of kings,” and preserve the | prices. One’s indebtedness, even his bad character, does not put 
sovereignty of the people. Its grand purpose was recently threat- | down the price of his produce. The Government's indebtedness 
ened with diversion from the people's welfare by strong and bril- | does not putdown prices. The lack of confidence and the orato: 
liant leaders whom the purest patriotism of the continent had | based upon it two years ago were humbug and absurdity, an 
honored, but whose opportunities had bent them to the grasping | never before was so fallacious a cry used to deceive voters. 
demands of the privileged few and blinded them to the rights and| However, all Republican speakers assured the people that hard 
sufferings of the unregarded millions. These chiefs opposed our | times would vanish if McKinley should be elected. After the 
interests and threatened capitulation to the enemy; but the coun- | election Republican voters congratulated themselves and awaited 
try’s yeomanry looked on in horror and sprang up in defiance. the promised prosperity, which came not. Diplomacy delayed it 

The alarm pierced every hamlet, and from America’s humble | till the inauguration. A patient people waited. Thousands came 
homes the warriors came forth against the gilded captains of error, | to Washington to meet it. Favorite office hunters met it, but the 
if not of treachery. Stretched upon the field of the deadly earnest | masses were disappointed again. But Republican diplomacy suc- 
contest were left the Clevelands, Carlisles, and every apostle who | ceeded in deceiving many by declaring that prosperity would bless 
had violated the faith and fostered the gorgeous dogmas of privi- | our land when the Dingley bill should pass. The extra session 
lege. Democracy, with its principles pure and undefiled, tri- | was called. The bill passed with the President’s ———- on 
umphed, and millions exulted in the Chicago platform as the | July 24, 1897. Confidence, they say, was restored. e people 
anchor of the nation’s hope. Democracy’s conduct challenges his- | looked around for prosperity. Every paper of the great party 


tory for an equal instance of virtue and glory, for another exam-| of privilege declared prosperity was here. But prosperity was 
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not, is not, here. Prices remain low, notwithstanding tempo- 
rary rises in some articles, caused by extraneous conditions, over 
which the Administration had no control and which thinking 
men already understand. The individual business interests of 
thiscountry are still in a precariouscondition. Like shipwrecked 
men on floating timbers, the sinking of some may give the others 
a better float—but they are still at sea. The Republican party, 
while giving false causes and false promises, has been strength- 
ening the privileged classes—the trusts, the monopolies, and the 
gold speculators—against man’s liberty and labor. As Joab did 
to Amasa the Republican party does to the people: With one hand 
it caresses then; with the other it stabs their sacred interests. 

When we drive a Republican from other issues, he cries out, 
“Tariff!” A friend of mine had a horse so old and experienced 
that invariably when one would approach his head, he would open 
his mouth to show his teeth. So whenever you present to a Re- 
publican any strong statement or argument, he answers, *‘ Tariff.” 
They said the Wilson tariff bill brought hard times. A mere state- 
ment shows the error of the charge. 

England and Germany, that had no Wilson bill, and all other 
gold-standard countries, whether they had ever heard of the Wil- 
son bill or even of Grover Cleveland or not, were suffering the 
pangs ‘of hard times. Their people were hard pressed. Their 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn sold for the same low prices for 
which ours sold. Mexico and other countries were relatively 
prosperous and improving ‘in business and development. But 
wherever the single gold standard pressed its heavy heel there 
the laborer, the farmer, and every man who sells the products of 
his muscle, his property, his mind, or his skill felt its oppression 
and suffered its tyranny in the bitterness of hard times. 

But pursuing a erga cause and constrained by enormous 
campaign funds, t 
inauguration to apply the protective-tariff remedy. They may 
have manifolded to contributors their contributions, but they 
failed to relieve the country. Professing love for the American 
laborer and farmer, they placed the heavy hand of robbery upon 
them. They may have benefited the trusts and bondholders, but 
they piled heavier burdens upon the people. In this were they pay- 
ing debts for past services or taking obligations for future loyalty? 
In reciprocity between campaign contributors and Republican 
majorities there is something akin to corruption. And there is 


nothing more dangerous to civilization and the happiness of us | 


all than the demands made by organized capital upon legislatures 
and the obedience of the party of privilege to those demands. 

The protective tariff is a policy of contraction. It tends to limit 
our manufacturers to American markets instead of inciting them 
forth to find the markets of the world for the products of labor, 
for without markets goods will not be made and labor will be un- 
employed. Protection fails to produce sufficient revenue. The 
Dingley bill has failed as a revenue bill, though a success for 
trusts; and although the taxes on whisky and tobacco this year 
collected under the Republican internal-revenue system exceed 
those of former years, yet there would be an enormous deficit in 
the Treasury, leaving out all war expenses, had it not been for 
the sale of the Government’s interests in the Union Pacific and 
Kansas Pacific railroads, which brought more than $64,000,000. 

It is known that the nation can no longer rely so largely upon its 
customs dues for its revenues. There must be greater internal 
taxation. How shall this increase be levied? Shall capital and 
wealth pay their proper share, or shall the poor groan under con- 
tinued inequalities of taxation? Let every patriot, rich or poor, 
consider this matter, for it will soon arise for settlement. 

A protective tariff does not raise the price of exports, which are 
sold in the open markets. A tax of a dollar a bushel on wheat 
shipped into this country could not raise the price of wheat, be- 
cause we import no wheat, but send out millions of bushels to be 
sold in competition with and at the price of wheat raised in 
Argentina, Russia, and elsewhere. Cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
corn, the four great export crops, are the staples on which depend 
the prosperity, happiness, and hopes of this country. Until they 
rise in price (wheat is temporarily up because, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has admitted, of the short crops abroad) 
American labor can not rise in price. With low prices prevailing 
farmers can make no money. 

Therefore the strong young man leaves the farm and goes to the 
factory. He must oak tramp, or starve. To get work, he un- 
derbids the laborer already employed, for, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DinGLey] said recently, “‘ when two men are after 
the same job, it forces the price down.” Thousands do as he was 
compelled to do. This competition, this enforced underbidding, 
drives all labor down. To help labor, you must help the farmer. 
To have high factory wages, farm products must be high and keep 
more men on the farms and prevent their rush to the factory. 

On January 20 the gentleman from Maine {Mr. DinG.ey] said 
the low price of raw cotton was one of the causes of the recent 
reduction in wages in the New England cotton mills. On that 
day he admitted that the protective theory did not apply to 


| clothes represent his labor. 


| work for the suit. 


| $5 tax at the custom-house. 
e party of privilege began upon McKinley's | 
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Southern cotton mills, because no foreign products competed with 
the products of Southern mills. In response to inquiries made by 
myself during that debate, the honorable gentleman admitted, in 
substance, that the protective tariff neither increased nor de- 
creased wages in Southern mills, and he gave other causes for the 
decreased wages above mentioned in New England mills. The 
Wilson bill and the Dingley bill have the same rates wpon such 
goods as are madein Southern cotton mills, though the rates on dye- 
stuffs and other mill necessities are higher under the Dingley bill. 
Under fair conditions our Southern mills, so great are their natu- 
ral advantages and so intelligent, determined, and progressive the 
energy of their owners, will command the world’s markets in cot- 
ton goods. 

Permanent prosperity can not come from taxation. Consumers 
must be prosperous and be able to buy goods and products, other- 
wise there can be no general prosperity; otherwise factories can 
not sell and need not make goods; otherwise labor must be idle 
and strikes continue. With prosperous consumers, retail mer- 
chants and wholesale men are prosperous, factories run on full 
time, and labor is constantly and profitably employed. 

Some say the foreigner pays the tariff. This siren’s song has 
often deceived the laborer. The consumer pays the tax. A man 
works twelve days for $12. This money represents hislabor. He 
buys a suit of clothes for $12 which, without the tariff, he could 
have bought for $7. The tariff tax increased the cost $5. These 
The tax upon the clothes is a tax 
He gives twelve days’ work instead of seven days’ 
He was compelled to work five days for the 
glory of the protective-tariff system, the pride of the Republican 
party. If the clothes were imported, the Government got the 
If made here, the manufacturer got 
the benefit by raising the price just high enough to keep foreign 


upon his labor. 


| clothes out—argued for protection, contributed to the Republican 
| campaign fund, and professed love for the American laborer, who 


| was compelled by conditions created by law to give without re- 





; and Asia became exhausted, and through abrasion, loss, 


muneration a portion of his hard earnings to swell the private 
purse of the Republican manufacturer. 

The Dingley bill has failed to relieve. It is robbery asa process 
and quackery asaremedy. Cotton is $8 per bale less than when 
McKinley became President. Mill operatives in New England 
have had their wages reduced and disappointment prevails. 

Having shown that the Republican party missed both the cause 


| of the hard times and the remedy therefor, I shall demonstrate 


that the greatest cause was legislation in regard to silver money, 
and the true remedy must embrace the full restoration of silver 
to its ancient standard money rights in order to have early and 
permanent prosperity. 

Falling prices make hard times and general depression. Rising 
prices make good times and general prosperity. One buys land, 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco and they go up in price, he is prosper- 
ous; they go down, he is hard up. So with people. With prices 
the same through long periods there would be no general prosper- 
ity andno general hard times; but then active, shrewd, industrious, 
and economical individuals would be prosperous, while those of 
opposite habits would be always hard up. Avery active and pru- 
dent man will prosper under almost any circumstances. 

Prices depend upon the quantity of money compared with the 


quantity of things to be transferred and debts to be paid. The 
price of any one article may depend upon many conditions. But 


with conditions normal. it depends upon the volume of money. 
The purchasing power of money, like other things, depends upon 
the laws of supply and demand. If the volume of money is small 
and the volume of business large, the demand upon that money 
is greater than if the volume of money was large and the volume 
of business small. Mere possession is not supply and mere want 
is not demand. Those who need must have the ability to buy in 
order to create effective demand, and those who have must be in 
a position to sell to create effective supply. 

On all sales the commodity and money are valued. A man 
buys a bushel of wheat for $2—the wheat buys the money, the 
money buys the wheat. That is cheap money and high wheat. 
At 50 cents a bushel it is cheap wheat and high money. 

Perhaps a clearer idea may be had by recalling a few facts of 
history. In the time of the Cesars, in the zenith of ancient civil- 
ization, the metallic money of the Roman Empire was $1,800,000,- 
000. In the centuries that followed the mines of Greece, Spain, 
and art 
this volume of money shrank until at the end of the fifteenth 
century there was only $200,000,000 of gold and silver in all Europe, 


| With this shrinking there came ignorance, superstition, stagna- 


tion in enterprise, and deterioration in general welfare, produc- 
ing the ‘‘ Dark Ages,” that seemed to indicate the return of man- 
kind to its primitive state. Prices had terribly declined through 
the scarcity of money. 

Then America was discovered, and the only civilization found 
here was where the precious metals abounded. The adventurers 
who followed Cortez and Pizarro robbed the Aztecs and Incas of 
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their silver and gold, transported it to Europe, and poured it into 
the stagnant channels of trade. About the time Gutenberg's 
printing press let loose man’s mental energies and Luther's Refor- 
mation set free his conscience, this American silver and gold 
struck the shackles from industry that had slumbered like a 


sickened giant for ages, and introduced an era of progress and | 


development, 

Prices of allthings rose, and, as if touched by a magician’s wand, 
the Dark Ages disappeared. American mines for years furnished 
large quantities of silver,and prices continued to rise, and though 
there were occasional periods of depression owing to transient 
causes, yet the general condition was one of prosperity for three 
hundred years. But mankind increased in numbers and business. 
America was settled, and after the Napoleonic wars Europeengaged 
in trade with unsurpassed vigor. 
did not keep pace with the growth of commerce. 


ume of business had its effect. Prices early in this contury began 
to decline, and continued downward until the middle of the cen- 
tury, when they had declined 80 per cent. During these years, 
owing to temporary causes, prices fluctuated, but to truly ascer- 
tain causes we must consider the trend of prices for several years. 


While prices were still declining the gold fields of Australia and | 


California were discovered. 


Bold young men in 1849 rushed West to seek their fortunes. | 


They applied skill and diligence to the rugged treasure chests of 


money. This healthful blood ef commerce steadily poured into 


the veins of languishing business, renewed its vigor, stimulated | 


its enterprise, and caused it to tread again the path of prosperity. 
For twenty-five years, during which occurred the civil war, with 
its evi 

y, though with exceptional variations, rose until the in- 
crease in prices amounted to more than 30 per cent, and brought 
to the world gladness instead of its prior depression. 


General prosperity extended to the fateful year of 1873, when 
ras made by the Republican party in our | 


the first great change 
standard money. Since then the prices of ail producis have been 
going down, with rare exceptions, owing to special causes. Down 
to and including the year 1897—taking the average prices from 


declined in price more than 50 per cent, corn more than 60 per 
cent, wheat more than 40 per cent, and tobacco more than 30 per 
cent. Some general cause has operated on products and pressed 
their prices down. 

Prior to 1873 the unit of value under our law was the silver dol- 
lar, which contained and still contains 871; grains of pure silver. 
The Republican party, by the act of February 12, 1873, reversed 
the wise monetary standard adopted by the act of 1792, when 
Washington, Jefferson, and their great coadjutors were guiding 
the helm of state, and declared that the unit of value should be 
the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold, thus placing the 
business of the country on the gold basis. Prior to 1873 the busi- 
ness of the world was on a bimetallic basis, notwithstanding Eng- 
land had gone on the gold standard in 1816 and Portugal in 1820. 

While paper currency facilitates exchange and serves com- 
merce, an active, trading, growing country like ours, requiring 
large amounts of such currency, vastly larger than we now have, 
but a dull, slow country, like China, needing small currency, yet 

aper currency at par value performs a secondary duty in regu- 
ating prices. Prices are determined by the standard money 
which is the unitof value and of unlimited coinage. Papermoney 
relieves the strain on gold, and thus in a slight way affects prices. 
A large circulation does not necessarily make high prices. Circu- 
lating currency may be $200 per capita in Massachusetts and $5 in 
North Carolina, yet prices are practically the same in both States. 
The United States may have $24 per capita, France $35, and China 
$2, and yet gold prices of cotton, wheat, and qther staples are 
practically the same in all countries. 

Paper currency does not largely affect prices, because it is 
valued by the standard money. The proposition that with a fixed 
limited issue of irredeemable legal-tender paper money prices 
‘would be moderately stable is not involved, for, regardless of the 
danger of overissue or underissue, it is foreign to this discussion. 
At present our paper money is valued as gold, and its price de- 
pends on the gold it represents, just as a solvent promise to pay 
$10 in gold is worth neither more nor less than that much gold, 
and its value depends upon the demand for actual gold. 

The gold dollar is now our unit of value. Our dollars depend 
upon the value of 25.8 grains of standard gold, which depends upon 
the demand (of the mimts and of the arts) for gold, and all prices 
depend uponit. Werethe silver dollar, under free coinage, of 412} 
grains of standard or 371} grains of pure silver our unit of value, 
then all prices would depend upon the value of silver, which would 
depend upon its demand. 

Under a bimetallic system prices would depend upon the de- 


The output of precious metals | 


| right of silver coinage. 
s and its blessings, prices of land, products, and labor | 
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demand, the demand upon either would be divided, and either 25.8 
grains of standard gold or 4124 grains of standard silver being the 
unit of value, and the demand for gold being reduced and the de. 
mand for silver being increased, silver would go up in value and 
gold would come down in value, and our dollars, now measured 
by gold, would come down in price so that it would not take so 
much wheat, cotton, or labor to purchase one. 

Under such a system the people would use silver until the de- 
mand ran the price of it up to gold, and they would cease to uso 


| gold until the price came down to silver, and the legal ratio under 


a demand sufficient to take both metals would be perpetually pre- 
served and the legal ratio would be the commercial ratio; for if 
bullion were higher than coin, coin would be turned into bullion, 
and if bullion were lower than coin, it would be turned into coin. 

The American people should have the right to use either metal 


| in their dollars and not be compelled to exist upon a single metal 
This divergence between the stock of money metals and the vol- 


whose value has unjustly increased under its privileges under 
law, and whose increased and increasing value has forced and is 


| forcing the prices of all products down to the injury of the people, 


but to the benefit of bondholders and gold dealers. 

In January, 1873, gold and silver both were standard money 
metals. All gold, as to-day it is, was entitled to coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and all silver was entitled to coinage at that 
ratio into silver dollars—that is, by putting sixteen times by 
weight as much silver in a silver dollar as there is gold in a gold 


| dollar. 
nature and extracted the yellow metal, and in building private | 
fortunes rapidly added millions of dollars to the world’s standard | 


To-day silver is not so entitled. To-day every mint of every 
great nation is begging to receive every piece of gold, however 
small, for coinage, thus creating an unlimited demand for it. But 
to-day if one had a thousand pounds of silver, he could not have 
a single Americar dollar made from it. Our fathers had the 
We are denied this right. Never since 
1873 has an American citizen had the right the fathers gave him 


| of having his silver coined for his own account, though he can 
| have his gold so coined. 


The act of 1873 made the gold dollar the unit of value and 
st«.pped the coinage of the standard silver dollar. Though dol- 
la. s have been ( sined since then, not one has been coined upon 
the same terms with gold, not one has been coined out of free 
silver, not one k 1s been coined except out of silver bought like a 


| slave by the Government and issued with the manacles of limi- 
the World Almanac, issued by a gold-standard paper—cotton has | 


tation on its kinu and the —_ of disgrace in its nature. 


In 1873 our country and Germany stopped free coinage. In 


| rapid succession France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece 


closed their mints against free coinage. In the last decade Aus- 


tria-Hungary, Roumania, India, Russia, Japan, Chile, and Brazil 


have stopped free coinage of silver and gone upon the gold stand- 
ard, though Japan is coining it at 32 to 1 and India at 22 to i— 
‘‘the unkindest cuts of all.” The United States, under the Bland- 
Allison law, bought and coined not more than four nor less 
than two million ounces of silver per month, thus creating a large 
demand for silver which, being treated as a commodity, was not 
a measure of price, but was priced by gold. 

From 1890 to 1893, when Cleveland forced through Congress the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law—the blackest stain upon any party’s record, truly “party 
perfidy and dishonor”—our country bought four and one-half 
million ounces of silver per month, still making demand for sil- 
ver as acommodity. But since 1873 unlimited demand for silver 
has been denied by all the great nations, while all the time they 
have furnished unlimited and increasing demand for gold. Ac- 
cordingly gold has gone up in price, and all products it measures, 
including silver, have gone down. 

Business has increased more rapidly than gold, and conse- 
quently the demand for gold has become more intense. Should 
the law limit the working of horses, as to street cars only, horses 
would go down in price and mules up. Mules would have to fill 
the demand before supplied by horses and mules, just .as gold 
since 1873 has had to fill the demand as standard money thereto- 
fore supplied by gold and silver. 

In 1873 if a bank, corporation, or nation wanted money, gold 
or silver would supply the deraand. But when the great nations 
locked their mints against the free coinage of silver, when silver 
was denied admittance and turned away with the scourge of dis- 
approval and the brand of restrictions upon it, a wanderer upon 
the markets, with no great patron to sustain it—then when a man 
wanted money to hoard, he wanted gold; when a bank wanted 
money, it wanted gold; when a nation wanted money, ip wanted 
gold; when a trust or robber wanted money, gold was wanted. 
Theretofore two nations, with 50,000,000 people, were on the gold 
standard; to-day more than twenty nations, with more than 600,- 
000,000 people, are on the gold standard. 

After 1873 individuals, corporations, and nations began and are 
continuing a wild scramble for gold, gold, and under this vast de- 
mand caused by legislation gold went up, up, in value, and all 
products went down in price like the other end of a seesaw. Sil- 
ver went down, for it, too, now is measured by gold, like wheat, 
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mand for gold or silver, and there being two metals to fill the | corn, cotton, tobacco, labor, and land. Silver has fallen more 
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than other things, because other things are used for the same pur- 
poses as heretofore, while the great use of silver has been destroyed, 
and in its case not only has the measure, gold, gone up, but its 
diminished use has also affected its price. . 
As business is increasing and commerce is growing in every 
land, not all the gold of all the Klondikes can relieve the increas- 
ing demand for gold. Unless the exclusive favoritism is with- 
drawn by our Government from gold, and equality, not a special 
privilege, restored to silver, as our fathers established it, prices 
will continue to go down, and, bad as times have been, an age of 
tyranny, oppression, and suffering such as America has never ex- 
perienced will dawn upon us, and the party of privilege, the party 
of trusts and monopolists, the party that controls this House and 
the Administration, will justly receive the curses of American 
humanity and the condemnation of the recording angel on high. 


For whom has this legislation been enacted? For trusts, mo- | 


nopolies, bondholders, and others with fixed incomes, because 
with their incomes they can control more wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
land, andlabor. Against whom has this legislation worked wrong 
andruin? Against laborers, farmers, and all who sell the products 
of their muscle, property, or skill, for it has forced down the price 
of such products. By whom was it enacted and is it continued? 
By the Republican party, the party of privilege. 

Restore the free and unlimited coinage of silver, make it a unit 
of value, thus at one stroke increase the standard money of the 
world more than Mexico sad Peru, more than California and 
Australia, and lessen the intensity of the demand by doubling the 
supply. Cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, land, labor. and all the 
produce of field, mine, and forest will rise in price. 
be employed atremunerative wages and be happy; consumers will 
be prosperous and supplied. Millis will give forth the music of 
industry, debts will be paid, mortgages will be canceled, and peace, 
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railroad mileage, 20 per cent of the agricultural products, 30 per 
cent of the manufactures of the whole world; and this mighty 
land holds the destiny of man’s liberty and happiness; yet we 
have only 15 per cent of the silver money and only 15 per cent of 
the entire money, metaltic and paper,of the world. Our business 
being 30 per cent of the world’s business, we should have $1,600,- 
000,000 more money to have our proper share. 

The annual production of silver is about $220,000,000. 





Subsid- 


| iary coinage, the arts, and other nations require $120,000,000, and 


our mints could get only about $10,000,000 annually. But sup- 


pose $220,000,000 should be brought yearly to our mints. Our 
business would hungrily absorb it. The capital of the trusts is 
$4,000,000,000, requiring annually $240,000,000 for 6 per cent divi- 
dends. Our county, State, national, and municipal indebtedness 
| is $3,000,000,000, requiring $120,000,000 to pay its annual interest. 
Our real-estate mortgages are $6,000,000,000, requiring $300,000,000 


to pay the annual interest. Our factories pay to employees annu- 





| ally $2,000,000,000. Our annual manufactures are worth $9,000,- 
000,000, and are probably bought and sold twice before consumed. 
Wagesand salaries, other than factory, are probably $3,000,000,000 
annually. The insurance companies collect annually fr the 
| people $440,000,000. The railroads collect annually from our peo- 
ple $1,100,000,000. The money owing to and by banks and other 
corporations is $15,000,000,000 to be paid. Other indebtedness is 
| probably $10,000,000,000 to be paid. Our annual crops are worth 
$2,000,000,000 to be bought and sold. Our annual mineral out- 
| put is $750,000,000 to be handled. Our taxation—F l, State, 


“a7 | 
Laborers wil! 
| Lands, houses, churches, catile, 


progress, and plenty will enwrap and giadden our great produc- | 


ing communities. 

Let us notice the objections to free coinage—by which I mean 
the unlimited coinage of silver, just as we coin gold—at the ratio 
of 16 to1 by our Government, regardless of other nations, into 


| Better fear the basin of the sea can not contain a goldbu; 


silver dollars of the same purity, weight, shape;:size, and inscrip- | 


tion as those we now have, full legal tender for all debts and dues. 

Would the little gold we have leave us? 
gold and freeing the people from the single gold,standard, patriots 
should not hesitate. If gold be driven out. if would elsewhere 
help buy our exported cotton, tobacco, and other products at 
higher prices. But gold never goes except for profit. In our 
early history gold left us because another great nation gave it a 
better ratio than we. No great nation now coins both metals 
upon a better ratio for gold than we would coin them. Should 
France, England, or Germany open their mints to free coinage at 
17 to 1 it would pay our gold togo. But it will not pay gold to 
go when we coin it at 16 to 1, and no other great nation gives free 
coinage at a better ratio for gold. 

Republicans fear our money volume will diminish by gold leav- 
ing, and they fear a flood of money—silver—will deluge us. We 
want the flood. There is only $1,200,000,000 of silver in the world, 
coined or used at a ratio worse for silver than we propose. Euro- 

an silver money is coined ata better ratiofor silver than 16 to 1. 

f it were possible for us to get the entire $1,200,000,000, it would 
increase our money only $17 per capita. All the mines known 
can not oversupply, can not sufficiently supply metallic money. 
Never has there been too much metallic money in any land. 

They say all first-class nations are on the gold standard. Eng- 
land and Germany grew great—all great nations rise to grandeur 


on the wings of bimetallism. Then the privileged classes, the con- | 


trolling banks, bondholders, and gold dealers, have had silver 
stricken and chained to the earth, and while that fettered wing 
quivers helplessly among debt-cursed millions, the other wing, 
free and favored, spreads its gay colors over trusts, monopolies, 
and shylocks who bask in the luxury of watered stocks and reap 
the profits of unearned but ever-growing increase of values of 
public, corporate, and private obligations. Under bimetallism we 
spread to the Gulf and to the Pacific, and became the foremost 
nation of the earth. Itis neither reason nor patriotism but the 
voice of the political coward that advises us to suffer the single 
gold standard because other people bear its wrongs. 

But they say we can not with open mints maintain the parity 
of the coined money at the ratio of 16 to 1. Im this is the real 
issue. If our public and private business can absorb all of both 
metals brought to our mints, then that ratio will be maintained. 
If a man can dispose of al) the wheat at a certain price, then he 
can take it all and sustain its value. Thus with silver. Mexico 
and China can not sustain it, because in their business enough 
money is not required to absorb all silver presentable. Only a 
nation of great business can sustain it. 

The United States are forty-five Commonwealths, containing 
75,000,000 of the most intelligent, energetic, enterprising, and 
progressive people the world ever saw, with 30 per cent of the 
steam power, 30 per cent of the banking power, 40 per cent of the 


| fact as in law, 
Between driving out | 


| county, and town—is $1,000, 





10,000 annually. - 
All these vast matters, beyond } nand money. 


} 
l undeveloped 


comprehension, d 
horses, schools, ant 
resources beyond computation require thousands of 1 
dollars. And yet Republicans fear we can not absorb 
able silver—a genuine but absurd case of ‘* ) 


a 
lack of cor 






s brains! 
Have confidence in this great country. Yield not to England nor 
to Germany, but in America, with America, for America, trust 
America. 

When free coinage is established and our bonds are payable, in 
in silver as well as gold, the money powers will at 
once change and support the honor and dignity of silver, for it 


| will profit them to do so, and when their interests require it, they 
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always respond to the call of patriotism. 

But some one says he wants no 50-cent dollar. Such silver dol- 
lar exists only in wild imaginations. We have never had and will 
never have a full legal-tender silver dollar worth less than 100 
cents. With the Government treating silver as it treats ¢ 
giving it unlimited coinage with full legal tender attached, it can 
not be worth less than 100 cents, and the commercial ratio of sil- 
ver would at once rise to its legal ratio, because no man would 
sell 4124 grains of standard silver for less than 100 cents when it 


id, 


could be coined a dollar. A Mexican or a Chinese would not sell 
| his silver for less when he knew he could have it coined here. 
Silver the world over would thus rise in price. 

Gold is not money, but its rightof coinage gives it value. Itis 
not money, not legal tender, untilcoined. Had the world’s mints 
been closed to gold, it would have declined in price. Right of 
coinage into legal-tender money gives value toa metal. ur silver 
doliar is as good as gold, because.it is legal tender debts, 
taxes, etc., but itis not a measure money. Its life gi t 100 





cents’ value, while the same silver uncoined is worth less than 50 
cents. Give it unlimited coinage and its demand is unlimited, an: 
the strain upon gold will be lessened, and gold bullion measured 
by products will decrease in vaiue because of decreased de- 
mand, 

The goldbug says with sledge hammer demoli 
and a gold dollar and behold $1 wor 
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worth of silver! Why? Because the gold still has the right 
of coinage, the right to live again as money, while the poor silver 
lies dead, withont right of coinage, without the right to liv: 


again to pay debts and buy goods. The gold-standard Republicans 
who struck it down and deny it life denounce it as a 50-cent dol- 
lar. Give that dead silver the right to again be coined into an 
American dollar and though bruised and disfigured it springsinto 
100 cents’ value. Give all silver that right, and the world 
springs into life and value of 16 to 1, and the 50-cent dollar van- 
ishes from American politics. 
Commerce, humanity, liberty, equality, demand the restorat 
lr 
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ion 
of silver. Greed, injustice, privilege, deny it. Itisa be- 
tweed rightand wrong. The proposition for international bimet- 
allism, which was promulgated by the Republican platform to 
mislead the American people, is an utter fail Our commis- 
sion went abroad with hope. They returned with despair, with- 
out hope that England or Germany will ever consent to free coin- 
age. No man expects bimetallism by international agreement. 
To hope it is folly, to predict it is insincerity, to wait for it is 
mockery of the people. We should, we must, act regardless of 
European monarchies. 


conte 








ure. 
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Be not deceived. The Republican party, the party of the priv- 
ileged capitalists who control gold for private greed and public 
disaster, is absolutely pledged to the single gold standard, and no 
man who favors the rights of the people involved in the restoration 
of silver can consistently or conscientiously remain in that party. 
He should be honest with himself and candid with his country. 
The vote in this House on January 31, 1898, on the Teller resolu- 
tions, declaring our bonds payable in silver as well as gold, shows 
the Republican position. 

In my printed remarks favoring those resolutions I stated our 
rights and duties in regard to our bonds. But the vote shows that 
in the defeat of those resolutions 180 Republicans voted against 
them and only 1 Republican voted for them, and he, my distin- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Linney], in his printed remarks de- 
clared that he was not in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. The Republican party can mislead nolonger. Itstands 
soul and body for the single gold standard in all its iniquity. 
Like a “‘ city set upon a hill,” all men know its position. 

Secretary Gage, its financial head, in thorough accord with the 
President, prepared a banking bill, and in advocating it before 
the Banking and Currency Committee declared that the first 
object he had in mind in preparing it “was to commit the coun- 
try more thoroughly to the gold standard.” These words the 
President approved at the celebrated New York manufacturers’ 
banquet, where sat the representatives of a billion dollars, as 
plainly as he ever approves. The Republican party is intrench- 
ing the gold standard upon our suffering land, trying to perpet- 
uate it for tlie shylocks; but I rejoice that not all the powers of 
gold, office, duress, and corruption can prevent the people from 
finally destroying the arch tyrant of the age, the gold standard. 

Mr. Gage’s bill proposes to destroy all our greenback money, 
which has served us so well, and to intrust our paper currency to 
the exclusive powers of the national banks, which have so long 
been allowed the great prerogative of issuing currency; and yet 
intelligent, honest men profess the principles of equality and serve 
the Republican party. 

Listen to honor, justice, patriotism, and conscience. If you 
favor the powers of privilege, remain in the camp of the single 
gold standard, for they are all clustered there. If you favor the 
powers of equality, do as thousands of men of sturdy character 
did two years ago, leave that camp and join the mighty hosts 
marching against the single gold standard, determined and in- 
creasing, to destroy it. Advocates of the gold standard, you may 
think you can so fortify the trusts and extend your power that 
you can perpetuate your dominion, but among those against you 
are that grand, great middle class that have won all battles on 
fields and floors, and have never known and will never know per- 
manent defeat, and they are determinedly digging the grave of 
the gold standard and its kindred policies. 

The spirit of favoritism and privilege, often tinged with wrong 
and scandal, fills the Republican party from root to branch, in 
State and nation, in town and county. The will of the people is 
often disregarded from the small country post-office to the highest 
oftice in the Government. Class rule exists, and able and deserv- 
ing men who bow not to it are cast aside forever. When any 
man attacks the spirit of favoritism and privilege their allied 
powers at once train their guns upon him. 

The fiery cross on Scotland’s hills never brought clansmen 
together for worthy purpose in greater haste than a bold attack 
upon privileges by law brings together for unworthy purposes 
most of the great corporations, the trusts, the gold speculators, 
and other shylocks who unjustly fatten under Republican doc- 
trines. They defend Republican principles, contribute to Repub- 
lican campaign funds, and to a large extent control Republican 
patronage, and woe unto him who incurs their wrath, and woe 
unto the country until their political power is broken; for the 
national bank in Jackson's day was not more powerful or more 
dangerous than their influence is to-day. The hosts of equality, 
into whatever factions they now divide, with a unanimity born of 
necessity and patriotism, should unite for the great duty of com- 
bating that terrible influence. 

The conflict is on, and no man can serve two masters. No man 
is a Democrat who fights the great doctrines of equality and jus- 
tice or who succors by speech or silence the exorbitant demands 
of plutocracy. Such men are, and such men only should be, 
Republicans. 

The opposing forces are lining up for final struggles on which 
depend the fate of man, On the one side are the bone and sinew, 
the blood and muscle of our struggling, hoping millions; on the 
other side are the selfishness and greed of trusts and plunderers, 
with money, intimidation, and skilled leadership. Traitors, if 
such there be, should be against us boldly. I hope there are none. 
Friends, and such there are, should be with us truly. Personal 

pularity, success, and ambition should be ignored if necessary, 

ersonal and party prejudice should be forgotten. Every patriot, 
realizing an individual responsibility, should do his duty, know- 
ing no law but justice, hearing no appeal but humanity, serving 
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no ges e but truth, loving no cause but his country’s and hig 
God's. Thus will honest citizens desiring equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none drive from power the Republican party, - 
overthrow the doctrines of greed and selfishness, break the legisla. 
tive grasp of trusts and monopolies, destroy the vampires now 
drinking the life-blood of liberty, prosperity, and happiness, again 
establish the coinage of the Constitution, and restore to the Goy- 
ernment the principles of justice and equality, 


The War Revenue Bill. 


‘*No Man Ever Consults at the Same Moment His Passions and His Interests,” 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIS BREWER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ware and means to meet war expenditures, 


and for other purposes. 

Mr. BREWER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill under consideration provides for both 
direct and indirect taxation, for the use of present assets, and for 
both temporary and permanent indebtedness. There was never a 
clearer case of burning the candle at both ends. The amount of 
yearly taxes it imposes on the present generation is estimated at 
$150,000,000; the temporary debt it provides for by means of ex- 
chequer bills is $100,000,000; the amount of the bonds to be issued 
is $400,000,000; the value of the seigniorage assets it professes to 
coin is about $40,000,000. These sums make a total of $620,000,000., 

The bill thus carries on its face a burden of debt to be imposed 
on the people of this country which is equal inits amount to more 
than the assessed value of the two States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, if these States were to be taken as so much property in 
lands, railways, personalty, etc. Itis true, and it is only fair to 
say it, the bonds are not to be issued save as their proceeds may 
be needed; but I apprehend from the present progress in the con- 
duct of the war that no one seriously doubts that necessity of some 
sort will be devised in order that they may be issued. 

The present bill, however, is by no means all the burdens that 
will follow from the present war. The President has called for 
200,000 volunteers; we have provided for 10,000 immunes—a force 
of 210,000 men besides the Regular Army of 26,000 more. All 
these are directly to be pensioned, and their wives and children 
after them, on the taxpayers; insomuch that from this fact alone 
the burdens of the present war will be felt by the people of this 
country for more than a hundred yearstocome, It is, indeed, re- 
ported that a further call for troops is to be made, but the rumor 
is too preposterous to be mentioned. 

It is pertinent to the subject, Mr. Speaker, to direct attention 
more particularly to the magnitude of our preparations for a war 
which enthusiastic journals and statesmen have declared would 
be only an affair of thirty or sixty days, and which we wage 
against a country whose prowess these enthusiasts have described 
and caricatured as so far beneath our own. Nay, more; itis not 
to be forgotten that one of the pretenses of this war on our part is 
that the rebels in Cuba have alone been able to establish them- 
selves in such respectable attitude of belligerency as to entitle 
them to recognition as such a power; and that they are now our 
allies, who already occupy all the Island of Cuba save the fort- 
resses on the coast. 

When we consider that our countrymen fifty years ago fought 
the battle of Buena Vista, in the heart of northern Mexico, with 
less than 4,500 muskets and sabers; when we remember that they 
marched from the siege of Vera Cruz to the Mexican capital, fight- 
ing battles and storming citadels, garrisoning their rear, and 
finally conquering a peace, all with less than 14,000 men in hand 
at any one time; it is, I say, when we consider these facts that the 
present enormous levy of nearly 250,000 men for the purposes of 
this war upon a nation whose resources are mainly to be brought 
thousands of miles across the ocean in order to cope with us must 
be considered so remarkable. 

For my part, sir, having voted against the declaration of war, 
when such gigantic en are unnecessarily made to prose- 
cute it, I find myself in a position that is perfectly free to criticise 
them; perfectly free to criticise the present enormous measure of 
debt and taxation which such folly on the part of the Administra- 
tion is supposed to necessitate. The war could have been avoided, 
its long train of evils averted, had the Administration possessed 
the moral courage to say to the enthusiasts and sentimentalists 
of the country, whoare now mostly at the rear, that the interests 
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of this country must be considered above the interests of the 
Cuban rebels, who were alleged to have already won practically 
their own cause. : 

In yielding to the sentiments and passions of the war element 
the Administration, which at first acted with circumspection, has 
shown a weakness which is more creditable to its personal and 
political sagacity than to its patriotism or integrity. But now, 
having thus yielded, it might seem, by its excessive levy of men 
and by the enormous burdens of this bill, resolved to atone for 
this weakness by inflicting on the whole country and on posterity 
a sinister vengeance for that it did thus yield to the emotional 
element. 

That there was no necessity for the present war, however much 
we sympathized with the Cuban rebels, and all other rebels, only 
adds to the injury and enormity of this bill, if that were possible. 
Harsh as were the operations of the mother country against the 
rebellious islanders, they were her colonists and subjects, bound 
by ties of blood and faith, which rendered their treatment possibly 
as humané as the events and necessities of the case would admit 
of. In any case, this country should have stopped at the line of 
belligerency in its recognition of the rebels. 

We could not even decently remonstrate. We of the South 
could not remonstrate because of the reconcentrados else some 
one would have brought forward the old accusation that we 
starved to death 30,000 prisoné:s of our own country within the 
walls of Andersonville. We of the North could not remonstrate 
because of the conduct of Weyler else some one would have 
brought forward the fact that General Sherman was promoted to 
highest command during our late war after he had made the 
declaration ‘that the South must be subdued if it cost the life of 
“every living thing” in it; that is, of women, children, birds, 
and beasts, as wellas men, (Memoirs, volume 1, page 318). 

Those of us who uttered our war cry on the pretended basis of 
‘‘humanity” have generousiy granted oblivion to our own his- 
tory, which is a very commendable thing to do, perhaps; but we 
should not be too exacting of others while that history is not for- 
gotten by others. When General Weyler pointed to Andersonville, 
the Southerner could reply that its horrors were unavoidable; 
and when he pointed to the letter of General Sherman, the Union- 
ist could reply tat the life of the Union was more sacred than 
the lives of all the women and children of the South; and yet no 
one can doubt that if Maine or Alabama were in rebellion to-day 
against the Union that no measures would be left undone which 
would insure their pacification. 

A brave and patriotic Administration, therefore, could have 
pointed the enthusiasts to our own inconsistency and the trans- 
parent hypocrisy of their a in behalf of the suffering 
rebels of Cuba. Instead of that it yielded, thus violating or per- 
mitting to be violated the wisest utterance of the foremost man 
of all this world, that ‘‘ No one ever at the same moment consults 
his feelings and his interests.” And the danger of this yielding, 
the peril of such a precedent, is not far afield. No one can doubt 
that Egypt and India and Ireland have been oppressed as much, 
and even are perhaps at this time, as Cuba, and if we permit our 
feelings to plunge us into war for the freedom of Cuba, naught 
but fear of England can prevent us under this precedent from in- 
terfering whenever rebellion breaks out in that— 


Emerald gem of the western world 
Which is set in the crown of a stranger. 


It may be said that, since the war is in operation, it is the duty 
of all to unite in its successful prosecution, and that the taxation 
and debt which this monstrous bill provides for are only such as 
patriotism requires of us. This position is not conceded, but such 
concession need not estop one from reflecting on either the con- 
duct, the consequences, or the causes of the war. These are open 
to the opinion of every citizen, and no occasion is more suitable to 
comment on them than when we are asked to fasten the burdens 
this bill proposes on the people we represent and are pledged to 
serve. 

I have touched, sir, on its causes. Its conduct so far is also the 
subject of just criticism. In our declaration of war we allege that 
it is not begun for the purpose of conquest or acquisition, but on 
grounds of humanity. In such case, what is the necessity for an 
army of 240,000 men? Such vast array of force can not be meant 
merely to drive out the Spaniards from Cuba, or even from the dis- 
tant Philippines. It would seem that we are about to violate the 
pledge to the world that is sofresh on our lips. Can it be that itis 
another case of Naboth’s vineyard, where we are going to kill, 
and not only kill but take possession? 

What other use can there be for such immense force as the 
President has called into the field? If our object be only to give 
freedom to an island which is already, we say, practically free, it 
1s a reflection on the courage and efficiency of our present soldiery, 
as well as the skill and capacity of our present general officers, to 
7 240,000 of them are required to cooperate with the Cuban 
rebels to drive the Spaniards out of Cuba, when it is well known 
that we overran Mexico with less than one-tenth of that number, 

























































































when her people were a unit in their resistance to us, Does any 
man doubt that our Regular Army of 25,000 men could have 
driven every Spaniard out of Cuba within three months? 

Is it even questionable that our fleet alone, cooperating with the 
rebels there, could have achieved the same result within six 
months? Has American valor and endurance so degenerated 
within fifty years that the enterprise in hand requires 210,000 men 
besides the Regular Army to accomplish a purpose which is evi- 
dently far inferior in its magnitude to the conquest of Mexico? 
Had the Administration not thus reflected discredit on American 
courage and skill, the extravagant measure which its friends pre- 
sent for our consideration now, with all the burdens it will for 
generations entail, would not be in the least necessary. 

In the light of our past history, as well as of our present hu- 
mane professions, the course of the Administration must be ad- 
judged a stupendous and an unpardonable error. We deride 
Spain as a feeble and moribund power, as unfit to govern her co!- 
onies, or even to remain in the galaxy of nations, and yet draw 
on the whole manhood and tax the entire resources of the coun- 
try. as well as future ages, to drive her from our vicinage. 

The Administration has seen fit by such criminal blunder to 
recall to us the figure of ‘‘ ocean into tempest toss’d, to waft a 
feather or drown a fly.” And now, having committed this insult 


| to the manhood of the country, this insult to its soldiers, this in- 


sult to our history, this crime against our taxpayers, it comes 
with this measure to ask our approval of such insults and such 
crime! Weareasked to vote a burden of nearly $700,000,000 on the 
people as a seal of approbation to the folly and extravagance 
which alone make such a bill possible. 

In the opinion of the conservative people of the country this 
war was not necessary; if necessary, it is conducted in the most 
reckless manner, without which conduct there would be no reason 
for such an extravagant measure as this. Hence it should re- 
ceive the vote of no thoughtful member of this House. 

Apart from the immense evils which I have alluded to as 
brought on us By the course of the Administration, it is also com- 
mon knowledge that the entire country has been disgusted with 
certain details. It seems that the supply and pay departments of 
the forces have been placed pretty much in the hands of the inex- 
perienced scions of certain wealthy and notorious families. 

The sons and relatives of Harrison, Brice, Astor, Vanderbilt, 
Logan, SEWELL, Grant, FoRAKER, MurpHy, MCMILLAN, and the 
like are accorded soft yet responsible positions without regard to 
their qualifications, but simply because they stand as shadows of 
mighty names. 

But, Mr. Speaker, not the least of the long train of evils which 
this alleged crusade for the liberation of Cuba brings is the over- 
throw of our established policy and traditional aims. Heretofore 
our arms have been used in defensive, not aggressive, warfare; to 
lay deep the foundations of national stability, not to acquire pos- 
sessions or reform the world. The preparations for this war, 
however, are so extensive as to arouse the suspicion that we are 
resolved on schemes of aggrandizement far beyond the pledge 
made in our declaration of hostilities, 

There are certainly those among us who would have us imitate 
the French revolutionists of a century ago, and go forth with fire 
and sword, proclaiming “ Liberty, equality,and fraternity” to the 
peoples; and it really seems, from the present initiative, that after 
a century of peaceable internal polity we are about to enter upon 
the beaten and bloody track of nations, and this, too, without in- 
ducement and without provocation. We seem to pine for the 


glitter and dust, which Hugo says are the twin elements of glory. 
Undeterred bythe terrible lessons of history, our equipment shows 
by its formidable proportions that weconfess the failure of civility 
| andofcivilization. Experiencesseem lost on us; experiences which 


Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 


along the blood-stained pathways of men and nations who thirsted 
for empire. Forgetful that that people are happiest who have no 
history, we seem anxious to break away from our peaceful pur- 
suits and primitive virtues in order that we may imitate those 
who forgot ‘‘the things that belong unto peace” and who pro- 
duced ‘‘a million murderers to a single sage.” 


uestions of domestic interest, problems of social elevation and 
order, which it must seem would be not only a duty to ourselves 
to solve and adjust, but to the end that this Republic might be 
the exemplar and model of enlightened governments, are to be 
abandoned for the purpose of violently interfering with others 


and of plunging into the common destiny. In place of seeking 
steadfastly to perfect ourselves by improving our internal con- 
dition and polity, and while we have yet to settle for ourselves 
issues of vital sort and importance, we leave these to be adjusted 
by the few who have most private gain to make by adjusting them 
in their own interest, while the attention and energies of the Re- 
public are directed to the enforcement of our theories on peoples 
who are more capable of settling their own controversies than we 


e. 
And this interference, this intermeddling, however it may 
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masquerade under the name of “ humanity,” is to be carried out 

at the frightful cost of inhumanity to ourselves, at least to the 

extent of imposing on this generation, as well as on our posterity, 

the burdensome debt and searching taxation under which the 

older states of earth are grinding their population into the dust 
f poverty and into the powder of explosion. 

The bill under consideration tends to support and insure such 
end. The policy of war and conquest, which is the apology for 
this measure, can mean only a descent into the purgatory of strife 
and the pandemonium of arms, and these have, as their inevita- 
ble result, social degeneracy and moral decay. Successes will 
come, and conquests, and these will intoxicate; but they are as 
the wine cup of Circe, which tended only to transform and bru- 
talize. 

It is said that there are no backward steps in the paths of 
revolutions and storms. Let us hope, however, that in the pres- 
ent instance our country may escape the destiny which rash and 

weak men have prepared for her. Let us still believe that the 
virgin modesty of our fair Republic is not to be seduced into glit- 
tering pretenses and domestic travail. 

Let us not despair that the magnificent structure of home gov- 
ernment, which our forefathers erected for us and besought us 
with farewell words to keep free from entangling alliances, will be 
lost, and that their mad children, like the angry angelsof Milton’s 
heaven, will fling down and shatter on the crystal pavements 
their crowns of amaranth and gold. Let us hope that our beauti- 
ful land may not be so animated by the lust of adventure that she 
will become, like Helen, ‘‘a bride of the spear,” but that she will 
retain her place on her lofty eminence, in the purity and sanctity 
of her glorious culture and beauty, the model and modern political 
Zion, which bids the nations ‘‘ come to her light and kings to the 
brightness of her rising.” 


War Revenue. 
SPEECH 
or 


rT "ITO 
HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 

On report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet 
war expenditures. 

Mr. RUSSELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The report of the conference committee on the 
war revenue measure seems to me one which should receive the 
supportof this House. Many changes in the measure as it passed 
the House have been agreed to, but the essential features of the 
House bill have been retained. There are retained the bond issue 
and the issuance cf certificates of indebtedness. Additions have 
been made to the internal-revenue tax sections and the changes 
in rates and phraseology in these sections are generally acceptable. 

The dangerous amendments of the Senate to the bill, particu- 
larly the greenback issue, have been disagreed to, and the ¢oinage 
amendment has been so changed as to become a mere declaratory 
enactment of what the Treasury now is doing and has been doing 
for several years as tocoinage of the silver bullion in its vaults. 
It is surprisingly agreeable to me that the two branches of Con- 
gress, holding in their majorities such radically different views 
on financial questions, could come together in the adoption of a 
conference report (and the report unquestionably will be as 
promptly accepted by the Senate as it is going to be by this House), 
Which in no way proposes to impair national credit and sound 
money and honest finance by the introduction of double stand- 
ards and fiat currency and free-silver coinage. 

The measure comes back to this House as it left it, practically 
an emergency enactment to provide promptly and efficiently the 
revenue sinews of war. It provides the revenue in just two ways. 
First, by borrowing money on bonds issued as a popular loan and 
appealing to the patriotism of the common people in form and 
terms as former bond issues of the Government; second, by inter- 
nal taxes on lines which haye heretofore been followed success- 
fully and with as little hardship as any form of taxation can pro- 
voke in time of war necessity. Whatever else is includedin the 
measure is neither important nor dangerous. It makes the meas- 
ure rather better than worse. 

And yet there is intimation from a few, a very few, members 
that the coinage amendment is a concession to the silver advo- 
cates. If there is any concession in permitting less silver coinage 
conditions than already exist, then this coinage provision is a 
concession to the silver advocates. Otherwise there is no conces- 
sion tosentiment even, Positively there is no concession to the 


principle of silver coinage—free or extended. The provision re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 


Sec. 34. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and qj. 
rected to coin into standard silver doilars as rapidly as the public interec: 
may require, toan amount, however, of not less than one and one-half mj) 
lions of dollars in each month, ali of the siiver bullion now in the Treas); 
purchased in accordance with the provisions of the act approved July 
1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issyoe. 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” and said dollars, when eo 
c ine’ shall be used and applied in the manner and for the purposes named 
in said act. 


of 


Now, just what does this section mean and what does it do? 
Under provisions of the law of 1890, now happily repealed, the 
Government purchased and accumulated silver bullion in its 
Treasury vaults, and to pay for the purchase issued Treasury notes, 
These Treasury notes, somewhat of a menace in our financial sys- 
tem, are redeemed, retired, and destroyed by the coinage of the 
silver bullion into standard silver dollars and issuance of sil) 
certificates in small denominations of one, two; and five do!lar 
on the dollars coined. This process of dealing with theésilver bu! 
lion which the Government owns has been goingon by Executive 
authority, if not strictly by legislative authority, for years. 

It has come to be conceded that this process of handling the 
silver bullion in the Treasury vaults is the wisest and safest way 
of dealing with a property we have got and wish we did not pos- 
sess. Anyway, something like a third of the whole possession 
has been thus handled and no disturbance in finance or credit has 
occurred. By this process of taking care of our silver bullion in 
the last year more than one and three-quarters millions of silver 
have been coined per month. The coinage section above quoted 
declares this present process shall continue in restrictive amount. 
It does this and nothing more. Admittedly by all members of 
the conference, it does this and nothing more. Admittedly by 
anyone who is fair in his conclusion and not overzealous in his 
sentiment, it dees this only and can do no more. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe there is an advantage to sound- 
money principles and practice in this coinage amendment, some- 
what out of place in this war-revenue measure, to be sure, just as 
the police regulations for pure flour are out of place in this par- 
ticular measure. The advantage is in that the coinage is defined 
and restricted by a legislative enactment. Heretofore around 
our possession of silver and its disposition and usein coinage there 
has been an uncertain and indefinable character. Finance and 
money are more sensitive to uncertainty than to anything else. 
Finance and money are more alarmed at indefinite conditions than 
at positively bad conditions. 

How often have we heard the query as to what we should do 
with our silver bullion. Not unfrequently has the Executive au- 
thority in the coinage process which has been going on for some 
years been questioned. Now all this uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness is removed by the legislative declaration for the continuance 
of a coinage already existing, but hereafter to be restricted to a 
volume which experience has thus far demonstrated will be safely 
and promptly absorbed by the business requirements of bills of 
small denominations. 

But some one may say there is in this coinage section the ele- 
ment of the coinage of the seigniorage. No more, I positively as- 
sert, than there is in the existing conditions of our silver coinage. 
No more than there has been existing for at least five years back, 
and no more than is necessarily bound to exist until we have dis- 
posed of and absorbed our silver bullion possessions in the Treas- 
ury vaults. We have already coined fifty-four millions of our 
bullion on its purchase price, and have also coined as the profit of 
the coinage over the purchase price some nineteen millions more 
which had been covered back into the Treasury as seigniorage. 
Under the provision of the coinage section to this pending measure 
we will continue to do the same thing—nothing more and perchance 
somewhat less than might be forced under existing conditions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not bring myself to see or to fear any- 
thing wrong for the principle or the practice of sound money or 
the gold standard, if you please, in the support of the coinage sec- 
tion in this conference report. If I couid not read it and under- 
stand it for myself in that light, then before I could be led by 
others to believe there was a danger to sound finance and a sacri- 
fice for honest money in the proposition, I should have first to be 
convinced that our stalwart conferees, the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DinGLry] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne}, 
had changed their views on finance. There is not a gentleman in 
this House or a person in the country who would undertake to 
convince me or anyone else that these two gentlemen can be 
buncoed on sound money, even by the exigencies of war. 

No. By all means we should hesitate to pick imaginary flaws 
in this war-revenue measure because the words “silver” and 
‘coinage ” appear in its one section. I am ready to place patriot- 
ism against sentiment. I will not be fastidious about an admis- 
sion in public of an existing silver condition which we can not 
destroy, and which we neither make better by trying to keep se- 
cret nor make worse by frankly acknowledging. 








I am ready and in a hurry to give this sound-money and gold- 
standard Administration the ways and means to carry on the war 
energetically and victoriously. If anyone seeks to take an advan- 
tage or hang an argument for the silver standard on this section, 
or if anyone fears that it covertly strikes a blow at the gold 
standard, let such one weigh the call and the necessity for patri- 
otic and unpartisan action in a war emergency in the balance. 
Patriotism just now overbalances everything except primal prin- 
ciples: and for one I consider it a patriotic duty to stand by the 
necessities of the present situation. 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK G@. CLARKE, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 

On the bill (H. RB. 10100) to provide waS and means to meet war expenditures, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 25th day of April last the Congress of the 
United States, by a unanimous voteof both Houses, declared war 
against the Kingdom of Spain, and empowered the Chief Executive 


States, and of the several States, to such extent as might be neces- 
sary tocarry the act into effect. On that fateful day there was not 
a person in either Chamber who did not know, or ought to have 
known, that such a step would bring dangers to many of our citi- 
zens and compel some sacrifice from every household in the land, 
and yet no’man hesitated, no one faltered, knowing that we as in- 
dividuals and as a nation had already suffered too much insult and 
injury from the ignoble hands of Spain. 

President McKinley, in whom the people reposed perfect con- 
fidence and trust, after exhausting every endeavor to avert the 
impending danger, but without success, by a message to Congress, 
also dated April 25, 1898, recommended that such action be taken 
and without delay. Theimportant and thrilling events that have 
since transpired on land and sea are as an open book. We have 
seen the noble mother press a kiss upon the cheek of her boy and 
charge him to go and do his duty. We have seen the loving wife 
bid her husband godspeed and pray for his safe return. We have 
learned of acts of heroism that have become the wonder and 


admiration of the civilized world, and upon the question of an | 


aggressive and earnest warfare there is not a discordant note in 
theland. Every dollar of our property, every beating heart will 
be sacrificed, if necessary, to the end that human suffering may 


be alleviated, American honor vindicated, the brave Cuban patri- | 


: = . : , | # a Volunteer vy bi 
ots set free, and the Spanish flag compelled to disappear forever | 1t ® Volunteer Army bi 


from the Western Hemisphere. 
Now that the war is upon us, all these sacrifices we will cheer- 
fully make, if necessary, but alas, we are called upon by the terms 


of this bill, through an amendment inserted by another body, to | 


make a sacrifice that we little dreamed of, one that ought not in 


fairness or reason to be asked, one that I most reluctantly make | 


and never would make if the proposition stood alone or could 
properly be avoided. I meet it as 1 would meet a sharper while 
acting under duress, or a highwayman with his hand upon my 
throat. lrefer to that clause in the bill that provides in the fol- 
lowing words for the coinage of silver bullion: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
coin intostandard silver dollars as ——. as the — interests may require, 
to an amount, however, of not less than one and cne-half millions of dollars 
in each month, all of the silver bullion nowin the Treasury purchased in 
accordance with the provisions of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 





notes thereon, and for other purposes,” and said dollars, when so coined, shall | 


be used and applied in the manner and for the purposes named in said act. 


This is nota bill the title of which relates to finance or cur- | 


rency, but a bill ‘to provide ways and means to meet war ex- 
penditures,” and therefore this amendment fairly has no right or 
place therein, but certain gentlemen, who seem to think more of 
silver than of their country and its honor, and who would jeopar- 
dize the nation’s credit for personal greed or political preferment, 
if such credit had not been made secure by the act of President 


McKinley, Secretary Gage, and a Republican Congress, have seen | 


fit to insist upon its insertion or to threaten the very life of the 
entire bill. 


Mr. Speaker, when I am called upon to meet such an exigency | 
as this, my duty seems plain; to withhold my vote would be cow- | 
ardice; to vote against the passage of this bill would be still worse. 


Over and above all and through all that I can see in this bill are 
the great contending armies and navies coming closer and closer 
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| brave, ambitious men will enlist. 


| bor of Cuba. 
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together day by day. The majestic, patriotic steps of our brave 
boys have never faltered, and they never will until our flag floats 
once and forever on Cuba’s peaceful soil. Why, then, should we 
falter? Why delay? This bill is to provide the ways and means 
of prosecuting this unhappy war to a successful termination, 
money to load the guns, push the ships, feed, clothe, and pay our 
gallant soldiers and sailors, and send Florence Nightingales to the 
sick and wounded. Some of it will return n into homes at 
the North that have been made desolate and destitute by the 
absence of those who have been accustomed to provide for the 
dear ones therein. Aye, Mr. Speaker, without the funds that are 
to come from the passage of this bill, the Government will be 
powerless to send that deserving aid to the suffering, starving 
Cubans, which is the very foundation upon which the war is based. 

If we should hesitate or delay now, it would be worse than as 
though we had not acted at all, and such action would meet with 
the disapproval of all mankind. There is only one course for us 
to pursue in this matter, hard and disagreeable though that duty 
may be, and that is to load the guns, speed the ships, feed the 





troops, relieve the starving, and loyally defend our fi: Let us 
fight our foreign enemy to-day, and later on we can and will put 
the silver enemy to that sleep that knows no waking. The world 


van safely wait for the next battle against an increased coinage of 
silver, for it knows that the credit of the nation in the 
keeping of the Republican party, Oregon has fired the signal gun 
and given a victory for sound money. This is as important inits 
way as was the victory of the noble Dewey and his brave men at 
Manila. The public knows that the reins of government are safe 
in the guiding hands of William McKinley, and when they come 


1S Sartre 


; : ; : : | to understand that by the provisions of this bill the coinage of 
of the nation to use the entire land and naval forces of the Unitea | © stand that py the } ee 8 bill th ~— © 


silver bullion will not exceed in amount that which was coined 
the preceding fiscal year under existing laws, they will, in my 
judgment fully approve of our course in reluctantly voting for 
this measure with its obnoxious amendment. 


The Reorganization of the Regular Army. 


SPEECH 


i 


a 
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HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 
OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 

On the bill (H. R. 9253) for the better organizati 
the United States 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This bill for the reorganization of the Army does 

not meet my entire approbation. It is called a “ Regul 
biil, when in fact it is a Volunteer Army at last. Why not make 
ll and let the recruits under officers of 
their own selection go forth with their pride of locality to fight, if 
need be, the battles of our country? Under this 1 
Their identity and 
company will be lost. Without pride inthe name of 
their locality—their neighbors, who, shoulder to shou! 
them in deeds of daring, shal! carry to honur their country’s ban. 
ner—I say without these incentives the recruits under this b 
instead of being the best, will, I fear, prove the worst s 
could possibly enlist. 
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Yet 1 refuse to oppose my committee on 
this only difference between it and me. And Iam ail the more 
willing to surrender my judgment because if things go on as 


they have been going, we will be 
bly apologize to Spain for sendi 
This bill naturally brin 


ir a disgraceful peace and possi- 
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us to a consideration of 


| the necessity that prompis it, and in dealing with that question I 
| ask the indulgence for a few moments of this House of Re 


atives. 


Mr. Speaker, American honor has been sacrificed on the altar 








Mammon. In the interest of stock gamblers masquerading as 
“business men” we have for more than a yearsuffered every 

age that insolence could suggest at the hands of Spain, and still 
we find this Administration has been advocating peace and y- 
ging for timein which to force the patriots in Cuba to make terms 
with their brutal oppressors. Our inaction under all conditions 
facing us has been simply disgraceful to.us as a nation; but letus 
hope we have saved the “‘ business interests ’ of the country. It 
seems that this same “* business interest ” knowsmuch more about 


1 
; 


the course the Executive is to pursue than His Excellency has seen 
fit to disclose to either House of Congress. The President has not 
taken Congress into his confidence in the great question which so 
vitally concerns the dignity and honor of the United States. 

He asked Congress for $50,000,000, and we gave it without a dis- 
senting vote in either House. What did we do it for? 
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Was it to scare Spain or was it to fight Spain? We gave him 
our confidence and he sends us a message so utterly useless, so 
wanting in information, so void of suggestion that a deep sense 
of disappointment swept over every true loyal American heart 
in this Hall. And what are we now to expect? Will we need 
this Army for which this bill provides? Will we need the Navy 
we are purchasing when the President, by general well-accredited 
rumor, is to-day writing another peace message and begging the 
representatives of the peop!e for more and more time in which, I 
presume, he and Spain can force the Cuban patriots to terms satis- 
factory to Spain and the “‘ business interests” of the New York 
and London stock exchanges. 

Personally I have long admired the President of the United 
States. I had hoped much for the Americanism of his Adminis- 
tration. I desired to see it stand in our relations with Spain and 
Cuba in striking contrast with that which disgraced us under 
Cleveland. But our hopes have been cruelly disappointed. There 
has not been two days within the last thirty when any member of 
Congress or any citizen of this Republic could guess what attitude 
the President would assume on the next two days. The stock 
exchange would show peace when we here were expecting war. 

Peace was the proper guess, and no wonder, when we consider 
the surroundings of the Chief Executive of the nation. Look at 
his Cabinet, oh, my countrymen, and weep! How he ever got 
them, the Lord only knows. That they are all gentlemen, I have 
noearthly doubt. Theyaretoo gentle. Thatisthetrouble. They 
no doubt represent the ‘‘ business interests,” and that ought to 
satisfy us. Most Presidents have selected statesmen for their 
Cabinet. One President discovered statesmen for his, but it has 
been left to the present Executive to invent them. 

Now, let us review in the light or darkness of what I havesaid 
our relations with Spain. Let us see whether the $50,000,000 was 
a necessary investmentand whether the present bill is needed. It 
depends on the question whether or not these United States are 
beyond insult asa nation. Sirs, I confess a deep sympathy with 
the struggling patriots of Cuba. Noman can indulge this senti- 
ment with more sincerity than one coming from a Territory kept 
out of the Union by the same conservative policy of delay which 
has starved Cuba almost into subjection; kept out by the ‘‘ busi- 
ness interest” which holds the Republican party in the hollow of 
its hand; prevented by this very Congress from exercising the 
right to elect their own officers; held under the hard hand of car- 
petbag rule and treated, so far as liberty is concerned, as cruelly 
as Spain has treated the Cubans. I say, seeing these things and 
living under these conditions, I confess to a deep sympathy with 
the unhappy island at the door of our Gulf. 

But as much as these sentiments oppress my heart, I feel a 
deeper sympathy with our Republic, administered as it now is, 
for shame is mingled with it, and I cry with the Roman states- 
man, ‘‘ How long, O Catiline, will you abuse our patience?” If 
the *‘ business interest” does not otherwise dictate to its servants, 
it seems that war is imminent if not inevitable. 

When Weyler’s brutal order was issued, it was our time to act 
without delay. When our commerce with Cuba long ago was 
almost utterly ruined, it was our time to act with American 
energy and force. When in February, 1897, as told by Richard 
Harding Davis in the New York Journal, young ladies were 
stripped and searched on board an-American vessel by Spanish 
soldiers or policemen, after two similar outrages on shore, it was 
every American’s time to act. 

When the property of American citizens was destroyed by Spain 
and citizens of the United States imprisoned in her dungeons, 
without trial and without apology and without compensation for 
the outrage, it was the time for the President to speak the United 
States language to Spain in the cannon’s breath, if need be. All 
these insults were received with disgraceful equanimity and these 
epochs for action allowed to pass. A criminal conservatism, en- 
forced, I believe, with the other common people of this country, 
by bondholders and stock gamblers, has cost us our national 
honor and poor Cuba 300,000 souls. 

A halting and uncertain Executive policy, backed by the wis- 
dom of the Cabinet I have described, urged delay in recognition 
of Cuban belligerency, prevented; by the aid of the Speaker of 
this House, the declaration of Cuban independence, and exercised a 
diplomacy so weak or cowardly that our dead of the Maine, from 
their wandering graves, can admonish us though their voices are 
still. 

While the “ business interests” on the Stock Exchange are being 
protected, 10,000 helpless babes have been tugging at empty though 
willing breasts until death has come a welcome visitant to relieve 
the victimsof the greater woe of hunger. Such is the harvest you 
reapers have gathered. Such willever be the result when business 
prudence in great emergencies is allowed to usurp the place where 
action and courage should rule. 

Our proud battle ship, riding in fancied security the waters of 
a@ peaceful harbor, is blown to atoms by Spanish treachery, our 
poor sailor boys sent to an ignominious death, and the question 


involved in this awful crime against us all is subrogated to the 
‘business interests” of the country, and the President coolly in. 
forms Congress of the murder and quits at that without one single 
recommendation, and in all the later correspondence with Spain 
which has not been withheld from us she not even expresses g 
regret or confesses a sympathy over these dead heroes. 

Across that center aisle in many a breast beats a heart in sym. 
pathy with mine. But what can youdo? You meet and rebel at 
night, but come in next day and vote against a resolution declar- 
ing the independence of Cuba. You meet and rebel again, but 
you come in and hang your hats and backbones on the same peg, 
and come with all the force of a jelly-fish under the eye of your 
great leader and let the patriots starve while you wait the pleas- 
ure of the Chair. This may be good politics, but it is not pure 
patriotism or decent humanity. 

My countrymen, what a beautiful spectacle has been made of 
us on the field of diplomacy. The President, we have been in- 
formed, has brought the insurgents of Cuba and Spain nearly 
close enough to settle their differences on a money basis. In the 
meantime, at the expense of millions of dollars, we have been 
policing our coast to prevent any aid reaching the patriots. Thus 
we have been the ally of Spain, and are still such in trying to 
bring these warring people together and lay the heavy band of 
taxation—not voluntary—on those who have risked all and lost 
nearly all in their glorious battle in the holy cause of liberty. 

While tifese diplomatic negotiations were going on and we were 
preparing for war on the ground of humanity, Spain makes her 
Spanish promise to retract Weyler’s bloody order, to feed the re- 
concentrados, to return them to their wonted avocations, and 
deliver every charity which our pity or generosity might forward. 
She has thus met the gravest charge the President seems to have 
had against her, for the murder of the Maine is left for future 
negotiation—diplomatic, I presume. 

My God! are we to arbitrate a question of blood out of regard 
for dollars? Are we to receive an Iscariot piece of silver for the 
betrayal of our country’s honor? I speak in no party sense. I 
speak as an American urging as best I can the exercise of the true 
unpolitical American spirit which I feel animates your breasts. 

These delays have starved Cuba and disgraced us. Your senile 
diplomacy has met thefate of fools. Even Spain has overmatched 
us. I commend the courage of this Congress to our sailors and 
soldiers as an example to shun, or to our disgrace will be added 
the humiliation of defeat. 

I am here reminded of a bit of history touching our relations 
with Spain which I can not recite without a deep feeling of 
shame. Do you remember that the Virginius in 1873 was escorted 
out of the harbor of Aspinwall by two American men-of-war, thus 
acknowledging that the ship wasan Americanship? She was, when 
on the high seas, sailing under the American flag, carrying an Amer- 
icun charter, seized by a Spanish man-of-war and taken as a prize 
into Santiago de Cuba, and when she arrived, without any trial, 
but on the order of the commanding colonel of the Spanish troops, 
fifty-odd sailors were taken off board, landed on the shore, stood 
up against a brick wall, and cruelly shot to death. 

The United States demanded and received the ship, and she was 
sunk off Cape Hatteras in a storm, as reported; but it is believed 
she was scuttled, as her very structure was evidence of her Ameri- 
can build and prima facie American ownership. This high-handed 
act was done by Spain in pursuance of her pronunciamento that 
any ship caught aiding the Cuban insurgents should be treated as 
pirates. Spain never denied the American ownership, but de- 
clared her a piratical craft and murdered the men on board. 
Two years afterwards, by the same diplomacy we are now prac- 
ticing, we ee $80,000 as full indemnity. 

No wonder that the caricaturists of Spain represented America 
as a hog with a large dollar mark on the rear. They have the 
right to still so represent an Administration who will longer par- 
ley with the questions atdifference between us. The dollar mark 
is on this Administration. Ido not mean to intimate any per- 
sonal dishonor, but the groveling worship of the circulating 
business dollar, the fear of interfering with “ business interests,” 
so paralyzes the arm of an Administration which owes its exist- 
ence to it that virile, game, American patriotism has no chance 
for action, certainly no chance in this body as now constituted 
and governed. 

I do not hesitate to assert my firm conviction that the real busi- 
ness of this country as represented in productive industries had 
rather, from a business standpoint, see actual war than to live 
under its constant threat. 

The real business men love this country and will make any sac- 
rifice forits honor. Their interest is enveloped in its ascendency. 
Its prosperity means their prosperity. But there is another busi- 
ness in this country that fattens on a fluctuating market. The 
game wins or loses in proportion to the doubt of war. 

Three hundred millions, it is alleged, changed hands between 
the bulls and the bears in the last war excitement on Wall street, 
yet that great amount means not one dollar of wealth produced; 
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put it is the “great business interest” which must be protected 
and which, wittingly or unwittingly, is being protected by the 
present policy of this Administration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it becomes pertinent to ask what 
course under all the circumstances should be pursued byus. The 
explosion of the Maine would have justified and would still jus- 
tify our temporary possession of the Island of Cuba and Spain’s 
permanent expulsion. 

That has been allowed to pass. I hate hypocrisy, I loathe 
shams, I abominate pretenses. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and with the world. The simple truth is Spain is not a pleasant 
neighbor. She is too close to us; she can not control Cuba; she 
has no natural right to try. For twenty years and more her ef- 
forts in that direction have injured our commerce and hurt our 
trade with friendly neighbors. We have stood it long enough; 
we should endure it no longer. 

We wage no war of conquest. We do not want Cuba so much 
as we want peace in Cuba and friendly business relations with all 
her people. Spain stands in the way of this, and she must be re- 
moved. Waiving all questions now of sympathy with those pa- 
triots on the island; waiving for this argument all question of 
the Maine, I put my opposition to Spanish control of Cuba on her 
constant interference with our relations with a close and friendly 
neighbor. This is enough for ¢«e to feel that Cuba shall be free. 
If this brings war, let it come, and then the shame we have thus 
far borne and the humiliation we have suffered will be forgotten 
in the glory of our victories, ahd we can then feel that some atone- 
ment has been made by Spain for the insolence of her behavior 
and the murder of our men. 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


On report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war 
expenditures. 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: We are called upon to vote for or against the re- 
port of the conference committee of both Houses of Congress upon 
the bill to raise revenue to carry on the present war. The Con- 
gress has declared war, and has, under the Constitution, directed 
the President to inaugurate hostilities with both the military and 
naval forces of our country. 

. We are to-day listening to the music of shot and shell, and we 
are now called upon to pay the piper. No bill to raise taxes can 
be possibly adjusted so that everyone will be satisfied. No think- 
ing person will probably ever be satisfied with all parts of any gen- 
eral revenue bill. The bill which is now before us is toa large 
extent drafted upon the theory of the internal-revenue law which 
was passed by our country in order to raise funds made necessary 
by the war of the rebellion. I do not propose to discuss the gen- 
eral features of the bill now before us, or of the report of the 
conference committee. Some features of that report are very dis- 
tasteful tome. Some of the provisions reported by the confer- 
ence committee I consider unjust and unreasonable, and some 
seem to me a pandering to ignorant and vicious financial heresies. 

I do not criticise any of the members of the conference com- 
mittee. They all have my respect. The Republican majority of 
that committee have been confronted with a peculiar situation. 
They have been compelled to compromise with certain elements 
in order to secure the adoption of their report and the final pas- 
sage of a revenue bill. They have not yielded much, and, on the 
whole, I am disposed to congratulate them upon being able to 
make a report without yielding more. 

But, Mr. Speaker, whatever that report had been, I think I 
should have voted for it. I put aside my personal opinions as to 
certain methods of detail in raising revenue and as to certain 
other provisions of the bill for the purpose of giving my most 
hearty support in the present emergencies to a method which will 
properly raise sufficient funds.to carry on this war. 

We all know that the present great President of the United 
States viewed war with horror. He wished to preserve peace if 
possible. We were constantly taunted on our side of this House 
iy Democratic members on the other side because we did not de- 
clare war to free Cuba long ago. And yet, Mr. Speaker, when we 
have declared war, when we, under the Constitution, have or- 


dered the President to open fire. the members on that side of the 
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House are now engaged in carping criticism, not only of the meth- 
ods adopted to carry on the war itself, but of the means adopted 
to raise the money with which to carry on the war. They now 
talk about the burdens to the people by increased taxation and 
about placing a burden of debt upon the backs of our posterity. 
They seem to forget why this war was begun. 

I have heard for years, as you also have, that patriotism was on 
the decline; that in the scramble for the unholy dollar people 
were forgetting the love of country, the love of humanity, and 
the determination to preserve and extend liberty and right. Two 
years ago a campaign issue was suddenly sprung upon the coun- 
try in which an appeal was made to all those who were not wealthy 
to unite against the well to do and the wealthy. That appeal was 
made in the hope that people would forget honor and push aside 
right for the selfish purpose of advancing their own individuai 
interests. The business men and the bankers, the wealthy and 
the well to do ran up the signal of distress and appealed to the 
honor in the hearts of the people to protect them from the threat- 
ened invasion of their legal rights. That appeal did not fall upon 
deaf ears. 

I do not wish to reflect upon the motives of the great mass of 
Democratic voters who sincerely voted for free silver believing 
that it would add to the prosperity of the country. But surely 
we can not doubt that the great majority of those who voted the 
Republican ticket and for McKinley in 1896 believed that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan would mean an assault upon the national honor. 
Believing so, the tidal wave of patriotism swept over our land, 
and the national currency and the national credit were kept un- 
tarnished. 

But sound currency was not the only patriotic plank in the St. 
Louis platform. That platform contained the tullowine declara- 
tion: 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the people of the 
United States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of other American 
people to free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty 
and oppression, and our best hopes go out for the full success of their deter- 
mined contest for liberty. 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba and being unable to 
protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to comply 
with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 

This platform was adopted and this announcement was made 
on June 18, 1896. The Republican party at that time said: 

We watch with deep and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 
patriots against cruelty and oppression. 

It also said: 


We believe that the Government of the United States should actively use 
mapas and good offices to restore peace and give independence to the 

Up to the time when this platform was adopted, nearly two 
years ago, there had been a simple struggle for liberty by the 
Cubansagainst Spanish oppression. Four hundred thousand men, 
women, and children had not then been starved to death as a war 
measure; no deliberate plan of ridding the Island of Cuba of her 
native sons and daughters by starvation had then been adopted. 

hat plank was put in the Republican platform out of regard for . 
the American sentiment in behalf of liberty—out of admiration 
for a people which would fight and die for liberty and right. 

The consular reports which were sent to Congress on April 11, 
but the substance of which was known to many Congressmen be- 
fore that time, disclosed a horrible condition in Cuba growing 
out of the warfare made by Weyler upon the Cuban people. The 
Province of Havana, in Cuba, is one of seven; but on December 14 
last, Consul-General (now Major-General) Lee informed the State 
Department that he had received information that in the Province 
of Havana there had been 101,000 reconcentrados, of which 52,000 
had then died from starvation, and this excluded the city of Ha- 
vana and seven other towns in the province. In those consular 
reports are descriptions of men seen dying from thirst; of women 
lying dead with their babes still endeavoring to suckle at their 
breasts, and the statement is made that ‘‘if any young girl came 
in any way nice looking, she was infallibly condemned to the 
most abominable of traffics.” 

As an instance of the effect of the Spanish policy of death and 
starvation, permit me to name the figures showing the death rate 
in the town of Santa Clara, a town of 14,000 inhabitants: 

The death number was— 
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while the number who died in 1897, with no epidemic, was 6,981. 
The same condition of affairs existed all over the Island of Cuba. 


Everybody who was aware of these facts ought to have known | 


that war was inevitable. 

| would have no respect for the American people who assumed 
the leadership on this, the Western Hemisphere, who say to other 
nations that they must not interfere on this side of the Atlantic, 
if they did not have the broadened humanity, the enlightened 
conscience, the cool determination, and the daring nerve to say 


that such methods of warfare shall not be permitted upon the | 
American continent; and that a people who would endure such | 


privations in the struggle for liberty shall not have their work go 
unrequited. 

lam frank to confess to you that when the St. Louis platform 
was adopted I thought the Cuban plank in it was improper. I 
think that our country ought to be very cautious and conservative 
when it goes beyond the strict terms of the Monroe doctrine. 
The abuses we have now complained of did not exist when the 
Republican platform was adopted. The question then was purely 
a question of sympathy with struggling patriots, and though I 
had for them great sympathy, I doubted the political expediency 
of our country interfering at all. But the great heart of the Re- 
publican party, responding to the wishes of the people of this 
land, then decreed that our country must interfere in some way. 

To interfere at all meant that we must succeed, or else crown 
ourselves with defeat and dishonor. But when, through Spanish 
perfidy and basest of treachery, our battle ship and our sailors 
and our flag and our honor and credit as a nation were attacked 
by the explosion of a secret mine in the harbor of Havana, and 
when I learned beyond doubt or question that the starvation and 
death policy of General Weyler was still in operation, with more 
damaging effect than ever before, I said then that war was in- 
evitable, and that honor demanded it quickly. The business of 
our country-was paralyzed with the threat of war; the prosperity 
which had been inaugurated through the passage of the Dingley 
tariff law and the resumption of confidence on the part of the 
people was being swept away by the paralysis caused by the 
dread and fear and uncertainty of war. 

While the bankers and the brokers and the business men who 
had appealed to the people to preserve the national honor in 1896 
were again appealing and pleading for peace without honor in 
1898, their industries and their business were dying from the 
effect of uncertainty. The man who now writes down that the 
trouble between this country and Spain could have been ended 
with peace, I fear writes himself down as ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of humanity or statecraft. 

lt has been said that I opposed the policy of our great Repub- 
lican leader, the splendid patriot, the magnificent man, the noble 
President of the United States. I have great respect for the office 
and as great respectfor the man. But when President McKinley 
sent to the Congress of the United States the report of the board 
of inquiry on the Maine disaster he relieved himself from the re- 
sponsibility of war and placed it where the Constitution of our 
country places it—upon Congress. I did not seek that responsi- 
bility, nor did I shirk from it. It was as clear to meas the day- 
light around us that war was inevitable; that we were better pre- 
pared for war than our opponents; that the sooner the war began 
the better it would be for our patriotism and our prosperity, for 
our humanity and our business. 

I believed then I was right; I know nowI wasright, I did not 
oppose the President then; I heartily support him now. Itis true 
that I voted against a majority of the Republicans in the House 
upon theform of resolutions to be adopted. I believealsothatmy 
action then and those with whom I voted will be of great benefit 
tothis country. I insisted then and [ insist now that if our coun- 
try went to war with Spain over Cuba it should be from motives 
of the highest humanity, because of noblest civilization, because 
we should insist upon the rights of those who would die for liberty, 
and that it should not be a warfor theconquest of Cuba. I recog- 
nized then as I recognize now that with the heat of battle, with 
the struggles of war, there would arise a desire to possess Cuba in 
exchange for the men and the money we devote to the cause. 

A mere declaration authorizing the President to intervene for 
the purpose of pacifying Cuba would not have protected that 
island. Nothing short of a solemn declaration made by the United 
States in advance of the beginning of the war—that the people of 
the Isiand of Cuba ought to be, and are of right, free and independ- 
ent—could preserve it from being seized by our country at the 
end of the war; and if we had not by solemn declaration de- 
clared the people of that island free and independent, there would 
have come to us before this from other European countries a prop- 
osition to stop the war upon terms which would leave Spain the 
nominal control of Cuba and give the Cubans an autonomous 
government. I fought against war as long as I honestly could, 
but when I knew the war was coming, in my heart I determined 
that the result of the war should be the wiping of the Spanish na- 
tion and the Spanish control from the Western Hemisphere, 
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The Republican party first came into power in 1861, when the 
industries of the country were paralyzed, when distress and poy. 
erty weighed heavily upon the people, when rebellion and seces- 
sion threatened to end the life of our nation, when slavery threw 
the shadow of its monstrous mien over the length and breadth of 
our land. With noble courage, with lofty thought, with high 
aspirations, with inspired wisdom, with the greatest of statesman- 


| ship, that party and its leaders maintained the unity of our coun- 


try, blotted out the stain of slavery, abolished human servitude 
on our land, restored the blessing of prosperity, and invited the 
— of the world by our material progress and mental 
growth. 

The Republican party was restored to control in 1896. Again 
industry had been suspended; again business had been wrecked: 
again the creative genius of Republican leaders and the states- 
manship of Republican principles and Republican legislation have 
restored prosperity to the land, and again the heart of humanity 
has found response in the beatings of Republican hearts. Again 
Republican leadership has made a distinct advance in the history 
of nations. 

The people are as ready to bear the burdens of taxation now as 
they were in 1861. They donot hesitate or shrink from paying the 
expenses of this war. The Republican party, which, through its 
Administration, is responsible for the present control of the Goy- 
ernment, has no fear of unjust criticism by the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to vote for the present conference report 
because when I had the conviction that [ ought to vote for war, I 
also had the conviction that I ought to provide the President with 
the means to carry on the war. I am proud to have been one of 
— who were in favor of fighting this battle for humanity’s 
sake. 

I can not indorse the position of the Democratic side of this 
House, which was urging for a declaration of war, which has 
voted for the expenditure of large sums of money to be paid out 
of the public Treasury, and which now proposes to vote against 
raising that money for the purpose of enabling the Treasury to 
pay itout. Ihave little patience with those who would send our 
boys into the Army and into the Navy and then hesitate and halt 
about providing the money with which to give them their pay, 
their food, their clothes, their transportation, their ammunition, 
their guns, and the other necessary provisions for war. 

Our side of the House proposes to raise the necessary money 
partly by additional taxes and partly by interest-bearing bonds. 
The other side of the House talks in one breath about wishing to 
raise all the money by taxation, and in the other breath complains 
of every method of taxation proposed. We adopt the plan which 
an ordinary man of business would adopt for the purpose of rais- 
ing money. They propose different kinds of plans which nobody 
has ever tried and which everybody knows would result not ina 
full Treasury, but in courts filled with litigation. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are ready and willing to pay at the * 
present time a part of the price of this war, and we can pay the 
balance easily during the rest of our lives, or, if necessary, our 
children might well pay part of it. It is our duty to adopt this 
conference report. It is our duty to say to that sturdy, stanch 
patriot, that great leader, who is now the Commander of our 
Armies and Navies, that we will stand solidly behind him, and that 
the whole resources of this country are at his command to carry 
on this war for Cuba’s freedom. [Applause. } 


The Annexation of Hawaii. 


REMARKS 
HON. SETH W. BROWN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
‘ Islands to the United States. 

Mr. BROWN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: [ shall not now discuss the subject of Hawaii 
further than to state in the briefest way the reasons why I shall 
vote for its annexation. The acquisition of Hawaii is not the first 
step, or any intermediate step, in any general policy of territorial 
aggrandizement. 

Hawaii is presented to us on its own peculiar value as a future 
possession of the United States. This value is found in the loca- 
tion of the island in the center of the North Pacific Ocean, and in 
the fact that, according to the highest military and naval authori- 
ties, it will in all time to come be essential to successful offensive 
or defensive operations by our Government in the waters of the 
Pacific, Situated about 2,100 miles west of San Francisco, the 
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jsland furnishes a harbor for our fleets which we would be foolish 
not to secure at this most favorable opportunity. 
Captain Mahan, the well-known authority on naval affairs, says: 
From @ military point of view the possession of Hawaii will strengthen 
the United States. Of course, as is constantly argued, every addition of ter- 
ritory isan additional exposed point; but Hawaii is now exposed to pass un- 
der foreign domination, notably Japan, by peaceful process of overrunning 
and assimilation. This will inevitably involve its possession by a foreign 
a grave military danger to us, against which preoccupation by the 
rited States is, in my Judgment, the only security. 
Captain Mahan further declares: 


With this reservation a greater navy would not be needed for the defense 
he Pacific coast than would be required with the islands unannexed. If 
.ve the islands and in the Pacific a fleet of proper force, the presence of 
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the latter, or of an adequate detachment from it, at the Hawaiian Islands wil! 
materially weaken, if not wholly criopie any attempted invasion of the Pa- 
cific coast, except from British Columbia, and consequently will proportion- 


ately strengthen us. 

George W. Melville, Engineer in Chief, United States Navy, de- 
clares that— 

Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defense of our western shores, and 
that key should lie in our grasp only. 

It is this key which we propose to grasp by the annexation of 
Hawaii. ; 

Gen. J. M. Schofield, in a letter to Senator MorGan, speakin 
of Pearl Harbor, declared: 

To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor toa 

2 ng position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 

elied to occupy. The army must occupy that advanced position and 
101k at whatever cost, or else the enemy will occupy it with his artillery 
and thns dominate the main line. If we do not occupy and fortify Pearl 
River Harbor our enemy will oceupy it as a base from which to conduct 
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», in due time, be constructed and controlled by this country. 





sssion of such a base at a convenient distance from our Paciiic coast 
would be a great temptation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile 
2 





ns against us. 
» of the greatest advantages of Pearl River Harbor to us consists in 

t that no navy would be required to defendit. It is a deep, land- 
locked arm of the sea, easily defended by fortifications placed near its 
mouth, with its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. 

Cruisers or other war ships which might be overpowered at sea, as well as 
merehant vessels, would find there, behind the land defenses, absolute 
curity against a nayal attack. A moderate garrison of regular troops, with 
the militia of the island, would give sufficient protection against any landing 
parties from a hostile fleet. Of course, an army on transports, supported by 
a powerful fleet. could land and capture the place. But. that would be an 
expensive operation; one much less likely to be undertaken than the oceupa- 
tion of an undefended harbor as a necessary preliminary to an attack on our 
coast or upon our commerce. 

The value of such a place of refuge and of supplies for our merchant ma- 
rine and our cruisers in time of warcan hardly be overestimated. Yet the 
greatest value to us of that wonderful harbor consists in the fact that its 
position and adequate defense by us prevents the possibility of an enemy 
using it against us. 

So far as I know, the leading statesmen, no less than the military and naval 
authorities of this country, have always been in accord on this subject. 


Admiral Belknap in 1893 expressed this opinion of the impor- 
tance of these islands to us: 


To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous 
interest and of vitalimportance. Indeed, 1t would seem that nature had es- 
tablished that group to be ultimately occupied as an outpost, asit were, of the 
great Republic on its western border, and that the time had now come for 
the fulfillment of such design. 


Admiral Dupont once made a report to the Navy Department 
in which he said: 


_ The position of Halifax, Bermuda, and the West Indies must ever be borne 
in mind, where fleets may wait for a fitting opportunity for incursions. To 
suppose that there is to be no such thing as a surprise because railroads have 
been invented and hollow shot cast seems to be taking for granted that 
human life has changed. Those who indulge in such theoretical securities 
are preparing themselves for surprises; perilous ones, too. 

In the Pacific, we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first- 
class powers. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the value and importance of the 
Sandwich Islands, whether in a commercial or military point of view. 
Should circumstances ever place them in our hands, they would prove the 
most important acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Geamb—an 
—— intimately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy 
in those seas. 


_Col. Charles P. Eagan, assistant commissary-general of sub- 
sistence = the United States Army, in a letter to Senator Mor- 
GAN, said: 


In the lives of nations, as of individuals, there are times when a course of 
conduct is thrust or forced on them, a condition prevailing which, irrespec- 
tive of all arguments, leaves open but one wise course. This, I believe, is the 
case in regard to annexing the Hawaiian Islands now. It is conceded that 
under no circumstances can we, or should we, permit any other nation to 
acquire Fawaii; and we know that for over seventy years this nation, by its 
highest officials and the explicit resolutions.of Congress, has practically said 
“Hands off Hawaii” to all other nations. It must bé admitted that there has 
existed an overruling cause for this course on our part. That cause was, and 
is, self-preservation, self-defense, self-protection, defense and protection of 
that which is ours and fog which we are ever ready to fight, if need be. 
Herein lies the vast importance to us of Hawaii. 

_ President Harrison, in February, 1893, sent a message to the 
Senate, accompanying a treaty which he had negotiated for the 
annexation of Hawaii. In this message he said: 

Only two courses are now open—one, the establishment of a protectorate 
by the United States, and the other, annexation, full and complete. I think 
the latter course, which has been adopted in the treaty, will be highly pro- 
motive of the best interests of tho Hawaiian people, and is the only one that 
will adequately secure the interests of the United States. These interests 
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are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the great powers shall se- 
cure these islands. Such a possession would not co with our safety and 
with the peace of the world. 

In 1867, Secretary Seward, in a dispatch to the United States 
minister at Honolulu, used this language: 
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You will be governed in all your proceedings by a proper respect and 
courtesy to the Government and people of the Sandwich Islands: but it is 
proper that you should know for your own information that a lawful an 





peaceful annexation of the islands to the United States, with the consent o 


the people of the Sandwich Islands, is deemed desirable by t Government; 
and that if the policy of annexation should really contlict with the policy of 


reciprocity, annexation is in every case to be preferr: 


luly, said: 

The condition of the Government of Hawaii and its evident te I to 
decay and dissolution force upon us the earnest consideration of i 
scssibly its near future. 









There seems to be a strong desire on the part of maz 
is, representing large interests and great wealth, to be 1c annexed 
the United States. And while there », as I have already 1. 1y and 
influential persons in this country who question the policy of a ulal 
quisitions, perhaps even of any extension of territorial limits, there are a'so 


those of influence and of wise foresight who sec a 
the jurisdiction and the limits of this nation and that will re ‘ea re g 
spot in midocean between the Pacific coast and the va i sins of Asia 
which are now opening to commerce and Christ 


Seeretary Blaine, in a dispatch to the United States nu 
Honolulu, expressed this view: 
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The Government of the United States has alw red and now rt 3 

that under no circumstances will it permit the » terri 
i y of these islands to ? ti reat E It 

less to restate the reasons upor le I 09 
obvious for argument thatthe | thes ‘ yo eat rmaari 
time power would not only be re rati th nd 
rs influence of the United S 1 the waters of the | +, but in 
c of international difficulty it would bea positive threat to interest ) 


rge and important to be lightly risked. 

The opinions of these eminent, military and naval authorities 
and of these statesmen of broad and patriotic views shall be: 
guide in casting my vote on the pending resolution. If I needed 
further reason for supporting it [ would find it in the views ar 
wishes of President McKinley, who has made it known to the 
Congress and the country that he regards the annexation of Ha- 
waii at this time as. an act of immediate and lasting importar« 
to the United States. To-day he is charged with a great res} 
sibility. He is discharging his duty faithfully and well, and with 
a full sense of what he owes to our country, to the world, and to 
all the future. The great people of the district which I have the 
honor to represent are ready, as I am ready, to support any meas- 
ure which he deems essential to a successful prosecution of the 
contest in which we are involved. 
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Propesed Annexation of Hawaii 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. RIXEY, 


OP VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for a 
Islands to the United Stat 

Mr. RIXEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not one of those who hold to such restric 
tion of the powers of the General Government which would forbic 
our having a foreign policy, but believe that in all matters which 
concern our foreign relations this Government has all the at 
tributes of sovereignty and the powers necessary for the conduct 
of its foreign relations and further expansion or contraction of 
our territory. 

This Government has the power to ‘‘ punish piraciesand felonies 
committed on the high seas and offenses against the laws of na- 
tions.” It has power ‘‘to declare war,” ‘‘to raise and equip 
armies and navies,” and ‘‘to make treaties with foreign nations.” 

The States are expressly prohibited from declaring war or « 

















foreign policy of the Government is expressly ceded to the Gen- 
eral Government, and carries with it,in my judgment, the accom- 
panying right to all the powers of a nation in its fullest se. 

I doubt not, therefore, the power of Congress to acquire or an- 


nex territory and to provide for its control and government in 
any manner that it sees proper. 

lt is said that our Constitution does not a1 te the control 
such may 
Bt 
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nticipate 
While 
have been the intention of the framers of the Constitution, 
which we can hot speak with certainty, it i 


out 


in the bond,” and as I construe the Constitution, it has full power 
as to its foreign policy, and the only check is the will of the peo- 
ple. Any other view would make usa ‘‘ feeble folk” among the 
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nations of the world. I am for upholding the doctrine of State 
rights within its legitimate sphere, but our foreign policy is ex- 
pressly given in the amplest terms to the General Government, 
and it is wise to concede to that Government in its treatment 
of foreign questions whatever powers are necessary to meet the 
exigencies and emergencies as they arise. 

My hesitation to lend support to the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands and my opposition to the policy of conquest and of per- 
manent occupation and control of territory in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere are not based on the idea of restrictions in the Constitution, 
but upon reasons of domestic economy and of national welfare; 
and because it tends to change the policy of this Government for 
the past century, turn our attention from pursuits of peace to 
those of war, from internal to external affairs, entail upon us the 
enormous annual expense of a great standing army and navy 
to compete first with any nation of the earth, and then with all 
nations combined. 

But it will be said that this is anticipating the march of events. 
This is true, but there is no calling or business in life where we 
are not called upon to and should consider the probable future con- 
sequences of our presentacts. Are they not reasonabledeductions? 
The history of the world shows that, once let a people become 
drunk with the spirit of conquest, and the government, under the 
inexorable law of nature, with the desire of acquisition, accretion, 
and power, advances with rapid strides, and there is no limit to 
which it will not go and but few things it will hesitate to do, 
giving as a reason, more or less plausible, that it is a necessity. 
‘Yhis is illustrated by the circumstances attending the considera- 
tion of the pending resolutions. 

Six months ago it was conceded that the Senate, to which the 
treaty of annexation had been sent and which first had jurisdic- 
tion of this whole matter, should be allowed to complete its con- 
sideration; and it was a mooted question whether the resolutions 
could command the requisite constitutional majority either in the 
Senate or in the House. But no sooner is the victory of Manila 
chronicled than the Republican majority goes wild in its demand 
for immediate consideration by this House, and individual mem- 
bers of that party almost tumble over each other in their eager- 
ness to be counted as the original friends of annexation. The 
Speaker's opposition is ignored and his counsel disregarded, and 
for the first time since his election as Speaker he finds himself 
without support inside of his own party. Now the resolutions 
will command an overwhelming majority; the result to be that 
jingoes and annexationists, flushed by their victory, will be look- 
ing across the horizon into the Eastern Hemisphere for other fields 
to conquer and annex. 

Where shall we stop? How would propositions to annex the 
revolutionary Republics of Central and South America with their 
Spanish-American people strike the rabid annexationists? Would 
they not go equally wild in their vociferous declamations as to 
the great advantages to be derived from controlling everything 
in the Western Hemisphere? Are not the reasons for the annex- 
ation of such countries much stronger? Theyare contiguous to our 
own country and have alarger populationand greater commercial 
advantages. Yetin their sober moments our people do not want 
these countries; but let the spirit of annexation and conquest 
grow and fatten upon what it feeds on, and who shall say where 
this aggressive spirit now abroad in the land will stop? 

But it is said again that the permanent annexation of Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, Cuba, or Puerto Rico, or any or all of 
them, does not necessarily lead to a spirit of aggression and con- 
quest for the world. This I grant, that it does not necessarily do 
so, but it inevitably does tend in that direction. A feather cast 
upon the'spring branch may not be carried out to old ocean, but 
unless obstructed by outside matters it will go there. Just so 
surely will the unrestrained lust of conquest bring us to demand 
a slice in the partition of all territory in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and all of the islands of the sea, placing our demand upon the 
ground that we are a first-class nation. 

Fraught with what consequences is such a policy for the Ameri- 
can people! The most vivid imagination can not measure the 
probable length and depth of such a policy. Alexander-like, may 
we not weep for other worlds to conquer, and dying leave our 
world to anarchy and to ruin? Should we not heed the dying 
advice of Augustus Cesar, the first and wisest of Rome’s Emper- 
ors? Gibbon says that on the death of that Emperor his testa- 
ment was publicly read in the Senate, and that he bequeathed as 
a valuable legacy to his successors the advice of confining the 
Empire within those limits which nature seemed to have placed as 
its bulwarks and boundaries. 

A Republic such as ours is intended primarily for the encour- 
agement and promotion of peace, pore and pe among 
our own people. Our mission is to enlighten and hold aloft the 
torch of freedom snatched from monarchical hands, and not to 
conquer and appropriate foreign nations, tribes, and peoples, and 
the more we depart from this time-honored policy so much the 
more will we strengthen the executive at the expense of the legis- 
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lative branch of the Government. Prior to the present war who 
dreamed that any considerable following in the United States 
would ever demand that this Government should permanently 
occupy and hold the Philippine Islands in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere? 

: Now, a very large number of people demand that we should hold 
the Philippine Islands as levee a part of our territory as we 
would California or any ather State, and treat with contempt the 
claim of conservative men that they should be held for indemnity 
for war expenses. News like the following from a daily news. 
paper is eagerly sought after and indorsed and followed by the 
growing army of annexationists. 

From information = come to light, it appears that the Administration 
has finally determined upon a state policy concerning the Philippines. it js 
the evident intention of this Government to annex the islands and thus in- 
augurate a system of territorial expansion_which shall broaden the interests 


of the nation toan extent not hitherto dreamed of and plant our flag upon 
the seas. 


It develops now that this policy of the East _ not been hurriedly formu- 
lated. It was considered and outlined even before Admiral Dewey seized 
the ee and will be made operative as soon as the annexation of Ha- 
waii has been gooumenenee, Not until this has been done wili the Adminis- 
tration proclaim its Philippine policy. 

I concede there are reasons from a commercial standpoint why 
the United States should control the Hawaiian Islands, and prioz 
to the present war, when the matter was receiving dispassionate 
consideration, I felt very much inclined to support the proposed 
annexation. I concede that it is advisable to have a coaling sta- 
tion midway the Pacific. I concede that we should contro! the 
Nicaraguan Canal, if it is ever built, and everything that pertains 
to it; but when I realize that this step is now put forward as an 
infant's step, to be followed by the giant's strides for conquest 
and attempted colonization, I am forced to stop and consider 
whether it is not wiser to at once enter our protest, feeble as it 
may be, against the entering wedge which may lift the founda- 
tion stones of the Republic from their resting place of a century 
and institute a radical departure from the time-honored traditions 
and practices of this country. This tendency is well illustrated 
by a leading editorial in one of the prominent and influential 
journals of the day, and which I here insert as a part of my re- 
marks: 

If we must now establish a necessary and vital, as distinguished from their 
own falsely assumed Hunker “traditional” policy, let us set at work about 
itat once. We have an excellent opportunity to do so. The Hawaiian Is- 
lands are of the “ground hog” and not of the ‘‘ traditional’ kind of neces- 
sity to us. We must have them for ae of the Navy, coaling, the pro- 
tection of our Pacific coast, and the mernrene, Canal. e will have them! 

That being accomplished, it may be predicted thet the ice of our “ tradi- 
tional policy” will be broken, and that narrow provincialism, once having 


wet its feet, will be induced to wet its hip pockets, and then to wade to the 
other side of the stream. 


To the devil with “ traditional” policies, which are only invoked to keep 
America in the condition of a country school district! This is a great worl 
nation with a grand possession in the Chinese seas. Before the week is out 
it will have other possessions in the Antilles. And it will keep and defend all 


that it gets. 

It will be seen that we are not to confine ourselves to the West- 
ern Hemisphere; even North, Central, and South America, with 
all of their adjacent islands and possessions, are not sufficient. 
In the language of the editorial, it is claimed that “this is a great, 
world nation, with a grand possession in the Chinese seas”—no 
pent-up Utica to confine our efforts, but, “‘ like a Colossus, to be- 
stride the world.” High-sounding phrases these, but whence do 
they lead? Has not the time come to consider whither we are 
drifting—to hesitate and to halt? ‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” Let us not act in haste and repent at leisure. 

Why should Hawaii and the Philippine Islands become per- 
manently a part of the United States? They are both agricultural 
if they are anything. They will furnish no market for any por- 
tion of the agricultural products of this country; on the contrary, 
very many of their products will come into competition with those 
of .he United States. It may be that these islands have no manu- 
factures, and as the Chinese tariff wall now surrounding this 
country would be enlarged to take in these new possessions, the 
protected manufacturers would have these people added as ad- 
ditional victims. 

The population of these islandsis not desirable. It is composed 
chiefly of natives, Chinese, Japanese, and Malays, as follows, ac- 
cording to the census of 1896: 

Population. Number. 


Population. Number. 


Portuguese 
Americans 


Hawaiians (pure and 
mixed) 

Japanese 

Chinese 


The majority of those in the Philippines are said to be little 
more than savages. A few years ago Congress absolutely forbid 
the further importation of Chinese into this country, passed laws 
are migration, and there is now pending upon the Cal- 
endar of this House a bill to further restrict immigration. By 
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the resolutions now under consideration and other measures to 
follow, it is proposed to mnaerpenaty into our population Chinese, 
Japanese, Malays, and a people classed as half savages. It is not 
desirable that they should come into competition with the labor 
of this country. They are not desirable in any respect as citizens. 
They are not capitalists, or well-to-do, substantial citizens; their 
labor is of an inferior kind, and they make a small per cent of the 
wages commanded by labor in this country. Many of the popu- 
lation of the Hawaiian Islands are afflicted with leprosy, and spe- 
cial provision is made in territory for that class of unfortunates. 
The plague-ridden districts and the jungles of the Philippine 
Islands are even more to be dreaded. 

But the annexation of Hawaii is urged, first, as a commercial 
necessity; that the commercial bird shall have a place midway the 
Pacific to rest its weary wing and take on additional supplies. The 
answer might be, we have progressed very well for a hundred years 
without these islands; but the answer is, taking the argument as 
sound, we already have such a place in Pearl Harbor on the is- 
lands—ours by treaty right. The bugbear that the annexationists 
seek to frighten us with—that if we do not annex these islands 
some foreign country will—is but a will-’o-the-wisp, because, under 
the Monroe doctrine as now enlarged and construed, we are as 
fully committed to resist the encroachment of any foreign coun- 
try into the Western Hemisphere as if we owned the islands. 
But, secondly, it is urged as a military necessity, anda great deal 
of military authority is quoted in its support, much of it respect- 


defend them as any other part of our cherished territory. Once 
added, nothing can separate. The arbitrament of war has decided 
this, and I would not change the fiat in this respect. Weare loyal 
citizens of a common country and will uphold and defend our 
common flag against the nations of the world. I would, however, 
that we might go slow in this new departure. I would thata 
general electicn might be held before these questions are pressed 
to aconclusion. Other matters claimed the attention of the peo- 
ple at the last election; another one is to be held in a few months, 
and then the Representatives, fresh from the people, could be in- 
structed. But this is mot to be. The Hawaiian Islands will be 
annexed, but let the Representatives know the will of the people 
as to the new spirit of aggression and annexation which would 
——- us headlong into complications with the balance of the 
world, the end whereof no man can foresee. 

This is not the first time that an island with an undesirable 
population has sought to be annexed to the United States. In 
1883 Haiti, an island much nearer to our shores, sought annexa- 
tion by this Government. Mr. Frelinghuysen, the then Secretary 
of State, replied that— 


The policy of this Government, as declared on many occasions in the past, 
has tended toward the avoidance of possessions disconnected with the main 
continent. Had the tendency of the United States been to extend territorial 
dominion beyond intervening seas, opportunities have not been wanting to 
effect such a purpose, whether on the coast of Africa,in the West Indies. or 
in the South Bacttic. No such opportunity has been hitherto embraced, and 
but little hope could be offered that Congress, which must in the ultimate 


. - r - resort be brought to decide the question of such transmarine jurisdiction, 
able and entitled to great weight, but some of it attracting atten- | would Savesallly regard such an acquisition as his excellency proposes. At 
tion only by reason of the high-sounding titles attached to the | any rate, in its political aspect merely, this Government is unprepared to 
self-constituted Solomons accept the proposition without the subjection to such wishes as Congressand 


the people of the United States through Congress may see fit to express. 

In 1884 Mr. Bayard, the then Secretary of State, wrote our min- 
ister to Germany, Mr. Pendleton, as follows: 

The policy of the United States, declared and pursued for more than a 
century, discountenances, and in practice forbids, distant colonial acquisi- 
tions. Our action in the past, touching the acquisition of territory by pur- 
chase and cession, and our recorded disinclination to avail ourselves of vol- 
untary proffers made by other powers to place territory under the sovereignty 
and protection of the United States are matters of historical prominence. ~ 

Our policy as to the annexation of distant territory was very 
succinctly stated by President Cleveland in his first message to 
Congress, as follows: 

Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line of prpeetents from Washington's 
day, which proscribe entangling alliances with foreign states, I do not favor 
the policy of acquisition of new and distant territory, or the incorporation 
of remote interests with our own. 

Let us stand by the Monroe doctrine. Let us not covet the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Letthe world know we wish to be at peace, 
jealously ‘guarding and defending our own territory, while we 
concede to others in the Eastern what we so jealously claim for 
ourselves in the Western Hemisphere. If we do this, I shall not 
regard the annexation of Hawaii as an unmixed evil, but fearing 
it is to be made a precedent for worse to come, I would halt until 
white-winged peace fans and cools our fevered imaginations and 
brings us back to normal conditions. 


This country has waged a number of wars successfully without 
these islands. Instead of being a source of strength, to own and 
be responsible for outlying islands 2,000 miles from our shores, it 
entails added responsibility and is a source of weakness, military 
experts to the contrary oe This is well illustrated 
by the present war with Spain. Have her islands been a source 
of strength or weakness to her? To ask the question suggests the 
negative answer to every sensible man. 

Sefior Sagasta, the premier of Spain, in an interview published 
a few days ago, said: 

Our colonies have cost usdear. Within the last twenty-five years we have 
spent in them 3,000,000,000 francs in defensive works. Only the most impor- 
tant cities and points have been fortified,as we could not erect works every- 
where. The cost would have been 7,000,000,000 or 8,000,000,000 francs. 

Spain is eee —are gling, oh, how desperately—to hold 
islands thousands of miles from her shores which she has owned 
for many years! Shall we repeat the story? Shall we annex the 
Philippines and Hawaii, all thousands of miles from us? How 
easy, in case of war, for an enemy to attack those islands, hun- 
dreds in number, with its fleet? We might have the greatest 
navy in the world, but we need it all to defend our Atlantic and 
Pacific seacoasts, stretching thousands of miles. How — a 
— fleet to swoop down upon those distant possessions beyond 
the seas! 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands is that being located in the Western Hemi- 
sphere we would not consent under the Monroe doctrine to allow 
any other country in the Eastern to annex them, and being re- 
sponsible to some extent for them it might be better to annex 
them. This same argument, however, would apply to all the 
Central and South American so-called Republics, and no one has 
had the hardihvod so far toclaim that they should be incorporated 
into our body politic. 

As to the Philippines—and it is proper to consider them in the 
same connection, for they all form part and parcel of the same 
general policy—they lie in the Eastern Hemisphere, 8,000 miles 
from our shores, and off the coast of China and Japan. What is 
to become of our cherished Monroe doctrine, that European 
nations can not extend their possessions in the Western Hemi- 
spere, if we assert our right to extend our possessions into the 

tern Hemisphere? Can we assert our exclusive right to the 
Western Hemisphere and not extend the same right to European 
nations as tothe Eastern? If we do not, may it not, and will it 
not, in the natural.course of events, lead us, perhaps, into the 
greatest war the world has ever seen? 

I shall vote against the pending resolutions for the annexation 
of Hawaii not ause I can see no reason for their annexation, 
but because I consider the reasons against action at the present 
time outweigh those in favor of immediate action. This question 
should be postponed until this war is concluded, and the annexa- 
tion of ontlyi g islands and the embarkation upon a policy of colo- 
nial extenalann and expansion should be a matter of serious and 
careful deliberation, to be entered upon, if at all, by Congress only 
in time of peace and after the sense of the people is taken upon 
the subject. 

I know these resolutions will be adopted by the House and, I 
suppose, by the Senate. They will become a law, and when the 
Hawaiian Islands are added to our territory we will protect and 
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SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS H. TONGUE, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 250) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States 

Mr. TONGUE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have neither the time nor the inclination to 
discuss the constitutional questions involved in the passage of 
this resolution. Somewhere there must and does reside the sov- 
ereign right to annex a people willing to become a part of our 
Government. If such a power exists, it exists in the legislative 
and executive department of the Government. I regret that our 
friends on the other side of the House are only able to see in the 
Constitution of their country, not a chart of liberty and a guar- 
anty of freedom, but chains that bind the hands and fetter the 
feet of a strong young nation, struggling to work out its grand 
destiny. 

A few days ago, under their interpretation of this sacred but 
much-abused instrument, they contended that we were unable to 
confer the right of suffrage upon a Dewey or a Hobson, and that 
a grateful and appreciative people were unable to confer upon our 
soldiers and sailors the right to protect by the ballot the country 
and flag they have so heroically defended in the shock of battle. 
Nor shall I stop to discuss the importance of these islands as a 
basis of supplies in the time of war. Others more competent 
than I have discussed that question. The logic of events are 
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proving unanswerable. They will be ours, or they will pass into 
the control of some nation, powerful as a commercial rival in 
times of peace, or perhaps dangerous as an enemy in time of ‘war. 

The demand for the annexation of Hawaii is not based upon a 
desire to acquire more territory or to expand our already large 
domain. Even if this were the only motive, there is nothing in 
our history or experience to deter us froin passing this resolution. 
There is not a single foot of territory ever acquired by the United 
States, by purchase or conquest, from Florida to California, that 
any patriotic citizen would now willingly surrender. ‘The wis- 
dom of every acquisition has been fully demonstrated. Thosewho 
have favored the expansion of our boundaries have met the ap- 
proval and those who have opposed have received the lasting 
condemnation of their countrymen. The same fate awaits the 
friends and the opponents of this resolution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we need these islands to enable us toextend not 
our territorial boundaries, but our trade; not political but com- 
mercial empire, an outlet not for growing population, but for 
growing energies, increasing productions, and expanding exports. 
I need not recount the marvelous development of our resources, 
our unprecedented growth in wealth and producing power, during 
the present generation. Itis more than a ‘‘twice-toldtale.” His- 
tory records no example of any nation whose productive capacity 
has attained such gigantic proportions, whose resources have been 
so rapidly developed, whose energies are so unbounded, as those of 
the people of the United States during the last thirty-five years. 
But this development of our resources and our productive capac- 
ity has but just begun. Weare yetinourindustrialinfancy. The 
rapidity and extent of our growth not only astonishes the Old 
World, but surpasses our own comprehension. During the pres- 
ent year our exports have averaged §100,000,000 per month, far 
surpassing any other period of our history. Our sales to foreign 
nations exceed our purchasesfrom them nearly $50,000,000monthly, 
and in round numbers will be $600,000,000 during the fiscal year. 

A continuation of this policy for a few years will not only ex- 
tinguish our enormous indebtedness to foreign countries, but will 
make us the creditor nation of the world. But we aust have 
an outlet for our energies, and a market not only ‘for present, 
but for vastly increasing productions. Whereisittothe? Strange 
as it may seem, our chief purchaser now-and in the past; the 
nation which has furnished us the most valuable markets, 
whose purchases have enabled us to pay our foreign debts and 
continue the development of our own resources, is that nation 
which, until the last few weeks, we have dreaded as a commercial 
rival, denounced as an enemy, and which men in high placeshave 
stigmatized as the ‘‘ robber nation of the earth.” 

Let us examine for a few moments our imports from and exports 
to some of the leading nations with whom we sustain.commercial 
relations for the fiscal year ending 1896: 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rene ts TIGER. «cone vqnene cnceca se asckecbedcneduraaneinniaanade 
Exports to ........--.+-..-- 7 36, 297, 671 


Balance of trafle qgeinsb is ..n...nncecncacccecccennccoccsesccesse 98, 550, 191 


Imports from 


40,017, 730 
Exports to 


7, 530, 880 
82,486, 850 


es CE SUS ls oc cestiiiceintnccinatipncdonsnctiin’ 
FRANCE. 
IT CIID, 5a cx dinecstemeiies cectiigllicacctegeatnth elena tension elieeanaiisieicaliinsieicaaa 


66, 266, 967 
SED vires sirecssatunissiilaien ieigii eile basin nine: npoloni nGckjabiaeatasitidpincnalogipiow ada 


47, 040, 660 
19, 226, 307 


Balance of trade against us-...... 


RUSSIA. 
Exports to_... 
Imports from 


Balance of trade in our favor 


SIN its stich nein wa weenie ois ie matinte 


97, 897,197 
Imports from 


94,240, 833 
8, 656, 364 


Balance of trade in our favor -......-... 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


DOOD. cuinacmidetnacante soup watanmenet 


405, 741, 339 
SRR IIO conc hin tintin Kentinteniinninininine 


169, 963" 434 
seccccccncecee 206,377,005 


Balance of trade in our favor -...--. 


ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Total exports ..........-. ‘ snpruibiieabaietibilaiils danileiiiiailitadase 


Ebel ens seiibte nd Kuesaietbgeinbbannbenmmplaalangian 


882, 606, 938 
779, 724, 674 
Balance of trade in our favor 102, 882, 264 

It will thus be seen that but for the trade with Great Britain 
the balance of trade against us with the rest of the world would 
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have been $151,522,568. Let us examine the trade relations with 
the same countries for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1897: 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


x $107,389, 405 
22,944, 817 


Imports from 
Exportsto 


Balance of trade against us 


Imports from 


18, 406,815 
Exports to 


8,259,776 
Balance of traGe agnimest:us 2. ...n.n2ncccne cc ncncccancoennes 10, 147, 03 
FRANCE. 

Imports from 
Exports to 


Balance of trade against us 


Exports to 
Imports from 


Balance of trade in our favor 


Exports to 


128, 784, 453 
Imports from 


111,210, 614 
Balance of trade in our favor 12,573,8 0 


Exports to 


483, 270.398 
Imports from 


167, 917, 820 


_ BUS, 22,578 


Balance of trade in our favor ...................... 


ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Total exports 


1, 082, 007 , 603 
Es I  acennnetttnnmmnande-dwtiuiine treikoninmcliagaiseaeina mies aee 


764, 730, 412 
‘ 267, 277, 191 

It will be seen that during the last year, one of the most pros- 
perous in our whole history in the magnitude and -valne of our 
exports, but for the trade with Great Britain the balance of trade 
against us would have been $48,045,387. In two years our sales 
to Great Britain alone have exceeded our purchases from her in 
the sum of $551,100,488; and these years furnish but fair samples 
of our import and.export trade. 

In 1892 the balance of our trade with Great Britain was still 
greater, and amounted to the sum of $343,014,451. Our source 
of national wealth has been the markets furnished by Great Brit- 
ain. From that trade we have drawn the money that has ena- 
bled us to expand our telegraph and railroad system, multiply our 
factories, openup and civilize new States.and Territories, dot them 
with schoolhouses and churches, prosperous villages, great cities, 
and happy homes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this can not last always. Sooner or later 
England will develop the resources of her own colonies and draw 
from them her needed food supplies. Close against us to-day 
the markets of England for our surplus products and our enter- 
prises would cease, labor would be unemployed, farms unculti- 
vated, our industrial arm paralyzed, and no man can picture the 
distress that would prevail. Shall we sit down calmly and 
supinely, and with folded arms and nerveless hands wait the 
coming of this event? ‘Or shall we “‘gird up our loins like men” 
and prepare for the inevitable? 

Fortunately a remedy is near, and-our fate or fortune is in our 
own hands. On the eastern shores of Asia there are 500,000,000 of 
people whose ‘resources and wants are unknown even to them- 
selves. They arejust beginning to imbibe the spirit-of modern civ- 
ilization and modern enterprise. They are waiting modern skill 
and modern energy ‘to develop and expand their marvelous re- 
sources and enable them to supply their numerots wants. These 
people are near shores that face our own. They are naturally our 
customers. They are much nearer tous fhanto Europe. They 
know little of Europe except as ancient enemies. ey know 
much of us, and regard us-as friends. Our trade with them now 
is rapidly expanding. In 1895 our sales to China and Japan alone 
were $8,161,983; for 1897 they were $25,150,858. 

This is but the beginning. In the coming centuries the most 
marked industrial development the world will witness will be in 
the eastern part of Asia. Her people are awakening from the 
sleep of centuries. An old but strong giant is just realizing its 
strength. A vast multitude, hungry and naked, arecalling upon 
us to feed and clothe them. They need most what we have in 
greatest quantities and can produce in still greater abundance— 
flour, wheat, and cotton. Realizing their ignorance, they are 
calling upon us ‘to enlighten and lead them. Led by American 
skill, American enterprise, American ingenuity, imspired by 
American energy, their growth and development will be the mar- 
vel of the twentieth century. During their industrial develop- 
ment it will tax our energy, enterprises, and resources io the f 
extent to minister to their wants and supply their markets. 


Balance of ‘trade in our faver__..-. 








eee 


Old World powers, alert and awake to their own interests, are 
seizing important commercial points, preparing to monopolize 
this prospective trade and commerce, and are seeking to appro- 
priate to themselves the advantages that ought to be and can be 
ours. Heretofore we have been unmindful of our interests in 
this part of the world. The ple of the East have known little 
and cared less about them. e have left it to England to cham- 
pion open portsand freedom of trade in that portion of the world. 
We have left it to her to protect our commercial relations. We 
were practically powerless to protect them for ourselves. Our 
ships had no refuge except in the harbors of rival powers. We 
were Without a single foot of territory, a single harbor, or a sin- 
gle naval station west of our own shores. Apparently there was 
no way open to acquire them. But with nations,as with indi- 
viduals— 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 


At last, opportunity, that comes to all, hascome to us. The 
events in our previous history, that have made for our greatest 


advancement, were not the result of our wisdom or forethought. 
They were not of our creation. They came tous. Wise states- 
manship saw their value, grasped and used them for our interest 
and advancement. 

History is repeating itself. Events that we could not have fore- 
seen, that we did nothing to produce, will prove of inestimable 
value if we are equal to the occasion. This war, entered into for 
the benefit of humanity and civilization, without a thought of 
national interest or national aggrandizement, has furnished the 
opportunity that peace could not give. Shall we seize it, or 
forever let it slip from us, never toreturn? There has been no 
crisis like this in our history. It is useless to look to the wisdom 
of Washington for the guidance of the twentiethcentury. There 
are few fixed rules for national more than for individual conduct. 
Change of circumstance and conditions call for change of con- 
duet. Conduct wise yesterday isfollyto-day. Wisdom in nations, 
asin individuals, consists in being able to grasp and properly 
utilize their opportunities and rise equal to the occasion. Oppor- 
tunities come rarely to a nation, as to an individual. They must 
be seized and used to lead to fame or fortune. 


to the occasion? 
tous and lasting. 


There is another subject to which I desire to call attention fora 
I have said that the development of this nation has 
scarcely begun, that ber enterprises are butin theirinfamcy. The 
possibilities for enormous expansion lie in the West, and provi- 
sions should be made for expanding industries and increasing pro- 
ductions sure tocome, The people of the East know little of either 
the So the resources, or the people of the West. The 

ity of our soil, the wealth of our forests, the extent of our 
domain, the enterprise and intelligence of our people are not 
Our boundless prairies, our magnificent for- 
ests, our vast mineral wealth, the healthfulness and salubrity of 
Our people are but little better 
understood. The pioneer men and women who settled the West 
were strong and rugged in health as in character, full of energy, 


moment. 


ferti 
known in the East. 


our climate escape your notice. 


courageous in enterprise, thoughtful, and ambitious. 


The people of the West are bound but little by ancient preju- 
They look little to the past; rather to the present and the 
They care little 
for what you have been or for what you possess, but much for 
In the West honest work 

With her rugged people the 
Wealth and position earned by 
honest toil and laudable endeavor are esteemed more than those ac- 


dices. 
future. They prefer yourself to your ancestry. 
what you are and what you can do. 
has never ceased to be honorable. 
sweat of labor is a kingly crown. 
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This war has 
brought the opportunities for the development of our trade rela- 
tions and commercial enterprise in the East. Shall we be equal 
Theconseq uences-of our decision will be momen- 






































































the Pacific Ocean will rival the Atlantic in the number of ships 
that plow its waters. The white wings of commerce to the west 
of us will equal those to the east. Great ports, where our im- 
mense productive interests find their outlet, great ports of export, 
will be not only on the Atlantic, but om the Pacific. They will 
be at San Francisco and at Portland and Tacoma and Seattle. 
We must have room to expand and develop our energies and a 
market for our productions. 

The Hawaiian Islands must not be in the possession of commer- 
cial rivals or powerful enemies. Our opportunities have come 
now. This is the ‘“‘tide in the affairs” of our nation which, “if 
taken at its flood, will lead to fortune” and fame and wealth and 
commercial power. We must not let the opportunity slip by us. 
We must seize it and improve it before it is too late. In every 
harbor of the Philippine Islands, in every port of Hawaii, upon 
the battlements of Puerto Rico, and upon vast fleets of commer- 
cial ships that traverse the waters of the Pacific, and through a 
Nicaragua Canal, to be constructed by this Government. must 
and, as I believe, will float in triumph the flag for which Dewey 
conquered, for which Hobson faced a Spanish dungeon, and for 
which Bagley sleeps in a hero’s grave. 


Hawaiian Annexation—Direct Legislation. 





SPBHECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whether it were wise, expedient, or profitable to 
annex Hawaii is not the subject of my observations. I have my 
personal fears as well as my zealous hopes growing out of our 
action in this connection. Whatever my personal sentiments may 
have been previous to the Spanish-American war, before the fall 
of Manila, do not concern me now nor interest the House. The 
late events have decided many questions for us. My State, her 
citizens, my constituents, have in various ways expressed their 
desires, wishes, and preferences upon the issue. ‘heir expres- 
sions are my guide, their wishes my duty to execute, while 1, asa 
faithful representative, must accept, as I do cheerfully, their 
orders and obey them. For this, if for no other, reason | would 
vote for the accession. 

This is the only way I can even approximately gather their 
wishes. This great question has never been submitted to them 
for their consideration—no opportunity ever afforded to investi- 






gate and conclude upon the evidences to be presented for or 
against. In moments of doubt the Representative must act from 


the hest advices he can procure, accepting where he can the first 
evidences of their wishes. He, as I, may te mistaken as to their 
desires. He can only act in the haze—almost the dark—where he 
| has no decided light. 

WHERE IS THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE? 

Here iswherel complain. This is the subject of my plaint. It 
is that by the form of our organization and the plan of our form 
of legislation no opportunity is allowed the people to express 
their wishes. Whenevér any question, however important, arises 


quired by the toil and effort. of others. Asin thecoming century | within the two years between the Congressional elections, or be- 


the great development of the Old World will be on the eastern 
shores of Asia, so the greater growth and development of the New 


World will be on the shores of the Pacific. 


It will be in a country of magnificent scenery, where the tourist 
and the scientist find perpetual delight; where the husbandman 
never cultivates the soil or tends his flocks in vain; where snow- 
capped mountains surpass the eagle in its flight; where the wealth 
of forests is inexhaustible, and the valleys exceed in richness the 
golden sands of Africa; where neither the strength nor energy of 


| tween the Presidential elections, the Representative must enter 
upon conjecture, speculate upon chances. 

Where is the opportunity for the wishes of the people to be 
expressed, their desires to be obtained? Beyond this. when: the 
Representative does act, he may awake to discover that his act was 
not in accord with his constituents—was opposed to their welfare. 
No correction can be made. The act is complete; the evil or 
injury consummated. However zealous he may be to be a true 
and faithful Representative, however anxious never to transcend 


mam or beauty of woman is destroyed by winter's chilly blasts or | the limits of authority, he still is confused, as he has no guide or 


the fierce heat of summer suns; where cyclones and sunstroke 
alike are unknown; where no lingering fevers wear out the life; 





compass of direction but his last preceding platform. 


where men are brave and strong and maidens fair, and all are in- ————E—E——EEE 


stinct with life and health and happiness; where every breeze 


colors the cheek, nerves the arm, and clears the brain. 


Thisevil was before the English founders of government. 
saw the prospect of a misguided course by representatives. 


They 
They 


itis there, Mr. Speaker, where in future years will be the cen- | apprehended the events now confronting us. They foresaw how 


ter of wealth and commerce and power of this Government. As 
the Old World energies are developing and expanding in Asia, as 
new avenues of trade and commerce are opened up there, and, as 
in our own land, ‘‘ westward the star of empire takes its way,’ 


a people may be frustrated in their desires. They anticipated 
how, by the method with us now existing, the people may be de- 
prived of the value and worth of their own wishes. Thus we 
find, as described by Dr. Borgeaud in English history: 


? 
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In the preliminary plan adopted by the regiments and submit- 
ted in 1647 to the general council of the army is found this re- 
markable declaration: 


That the power of this and all future representatives of this nation is in- 
ferior only to theirs who chuse them, and doth extend, without the consent 
or concurrence of any other person or persons, to the enacting, altering, and 
repealing of lawes; tothe erecting and abolishing of offices — courts; to the 
appointing, removing, and calling to account magistrates and officers of all 
degrees; to the making war and peace; to the treating with forraigne States, 
and generally to whatsoever is not expressly or implyedly reserved by the 
represented to themselves. 


We read farther on in the declaration of rights of the nation: 


That in all lawes made or to be made, ovary person may be bound alike, 
and that notenure, estate, charter, degree, birth, or place do conser any 
exemption from the ordinary course of legall proceedings, whereunto others 


are subjected. 

The authors of the agreement of the people formed, so to speak, 
the Left of the Puritan party. They were the ‘‘ Independents,” 
from whose ranks the army was largely recruited, and whose 
valor had won the victory for Cromwell at Marston Moor and 
Naseby. Toleration of all Christians was their rallying cry. 
Their self-governing churches, free from all hierarchy, were 
founded upon a compact or covenant adopted by the members of 
the congregation and forming its constitution. Ecclesiastical 
supremacy belonged to the congregation, and to the congregation 
alone, as Christ’s representative on earth. The assembly of the 
faithful, the visible source of all power, chose its own ministers, 
elders, and deacons, and itself exercised the power of excommu- 
nication. 

We can easily understand how men thus accustomed to democ- 
racy in the church were tempted to try it in the state. Upon the 
point of founding a republic, they went about it in the same way 
as they would to organize a church congregation. They wished 
to base it upon a formalcompact emanating fromthe social body, 
which they naturally were compelled to regard as the possessor 
of sovereignty. 


IN AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
When America was settled the early governors foresaw the 
difficulty. They saw that only by the people direct could legisla- 


tion be had that would with exactness and truth express their 
desires and wishes. Thus we find these English Puritans were 


not then fully successful, and one reason of it was that so many 
of them emigrated to New England before the revolution which 
beheaded Charles I, during the troublous times and immediatly 

But they brought their ideas and principles with them, 


after. 
and this is their history in the new land: 


For its firm establishment and free development the Puritan democracy 
required a virgin soil. This it found beyond the ocean. . In 1620, five years 
before the accession of Charles I, a —— of fugitive Congregationalists 
broke away from the Old World and its feudalism. These are the men whom 
American history ——— the “Pilgrim Fathers.’’ On the point of 
landing and founding New Plymouth they formed themselves into a body 
politic by a solemn compact, signed 7 all the adult males of the company. 
3y this ant, drawn up in imitation of their church covenants, the colony was 
instituted. 


In it we find the following: 


And by virtue hereof (we) do enact, constitute, and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and officers, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most convenient for the general good of the colony; and 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. 


The pioneers of Connecticut had withdrawn from the older 
colony of Massachusetts Bay because of political differences. Be- 
ing consistent Congregationalists and advanced democrats, they 
were the first to reach those principles which we have seen the 
Independents supported in the mother country. 

In 1638 their pastor, Thomas Hooker, soul and leader of the 
new emigration, developed the following theses in a sermon pre- 
served to us by the notes of an auditor: 

That the choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people by God's 
own allowances. 


They who have the power to appoint officers and magistrates have the 
ht also to set the bounds and limitations of the power and place unto 
which they call them. And this, first, because the foundation of authority 
is laid in the free consent of the people. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


From change to change have governments gone, keeping ever 
before them the frequent results of a people’s wishes ignored, neg- 
_ lected, or absolutely frustrated, have prescribed the change in the 

system in order to effect direct legislation. France, inthe Decla- 
ration of Rights adopted in the French National Assembly, as- 
serted that the sovereignty vesided in the people—in each citizen. 
This was in 1789. On September 21, 1792, the French Republic 
adopted a constitution embodying this view and expressing this 
creed. Portugal, in 1822, made a portion of direct legislation as 
one of her creeds as going to give the people the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-government under their new régime. 

In Switzerland, the home of the initiative and referendum, at 


conventions held at Bern and Zurich in the fifteenth and six. 
teenth centuries, the Swiss Diet enacted what our Constitution 
omitted, our people being harassed by the prospect of the future 
disposition of the slave vote. Events following Napoleon's inva- 
sion provoked changes until the culmination in 1830 at the con- 
federation held at Geneva. There, in 1830, the federal constitu- 
tion was revised, submitted to the people, and adopted, and in 
the course of the year 1831 Solothurn, Lucerne, Basel, Zurich, St. 
Gall, Thurgau, Aargau, Schaffhausen, and Bern, one after an- 
— rr their constitutions in the way which has been de- 
scribed. 

Freiburg did the same, but the work of its constitutional con- 
vention was not submitted to the people. The canton of Vaud, 
finding itself distanced in the general onward movement by its 
confederates in German Switzerland, very soon overthrew its 
charter, which had already been revised but not confirmed by the 

ople, and replaced it by a constitution which received a popu- 

ar ratification July 8,1831. All the new Swiss constitutions pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the people. 

The people— 

Said Vulliemin— 
hailed with joy the day that placed them, free and hopeful, under the protec- 
tion of laws which they had themselves made and accepted. 

The principle that the constituent power resides in the people 
is henceforth firmly, definitely established in Switzerland. is- 
tory has only to record its subsequent development. But right 
here a new phenomenon presents itself, the date of which is im- 
portant. The plebiscite, born of the revolution, became united 
with the old Germanic popujar rights which had been preserved 
among the little democracies of the high Alps. The institutions 
which have arisen from this alliance are those of contemporary 
Switzerland. They are the so-called referendum, or act of popu- 
lar legislation, and the popular initiative, whose wide extension 
in the field of constitutional legislation is the principal feature of 
the development of the constiutional law of modern Swiss dem- 
ocracy. 

The right of initiative is the right to present to a political body 
a proposition which the latter is obliged to act upon, either by 
adoption or rejection. In case of adoption the at becomes 
the basis of a law emanating from that body. This differs from 
the right of simple petition, out of which it grows, in that he who 
makes use of it participates by that very act in the exercise of the 
power which resides in the body in question. 

Further progress has been along these lines, and the author 
sums it up as follows: 


In the world of thought contemporary Switzerland has become an impor- 
tant power. oe ee wpe — up into twenty-two petty nations, it pos- 
sessed but the rudiments of federal institutions. Its political history was 
too local, too diverse to be much studied abroad. Popular government was 
being ually evolved in the obscurity of the cantons. But this is no 
longer the case. The constitutions of 1848 and 1874 have brought order out 
of chaos. Men have seen in the heart of Europe the rise and persistence of 
a democratic state, sufficiently large to furnish the world with an example 
which may be quoted with advantage, which is being quoted every day. 
Evidence is being furnished to societies which are profoundly moved by the 
spirit of modern progress. 

The Swiss peasant journeying to the next village in his Sunday garb to 
deposit his “ yes” or ‘‘no”’ in the urn at the schoolhouse would shake his head 
incredulously if told that his act may have an interest for men outside of his 
own country, living far beyond the mountains. Yet such is the case. The 
old historic nations are march: one after the other, or are preparing to 
march, toward democracy, like the columns of an army slowly advancing 
into an unknown country. This peasant is a scout of the advancing army. 

And the author sums the whole matter up in the opening part 
of the book: 

Democracy, as has been said,is more than a form of government; it isa 
state of society. It is a state toward which all contemporary, nations are 
tending by a seemingly inevitable law of evolution. Some have alread 
reached it, and are making for themselves and for others the difficuit experi- 
ment of popular government. Otbers are marching toward it more or less 
rapidly. nally, others are held back by the force of their medieval tradi- 
tions or by their imperfect civilization, but all are fatally drawn on toward 
it by the conquests of science and industry, by the annihilation of space, by 
the diffusion of knowledge, by all that which constitutes modern progress. 


AS PRECEDENTS IN GOVERNMENT. 


Solon, when governing Greece, submitted this method of gov- 
ernment to his people. So long as it remained uncorrupted and 
in force Rome was unable to conquerand the Macedonians failed 
in invasion. Lycurgus taught the system as one of safety for 
Rome, but the age became so profligate as to merge into the cor- 
ruption of the age of Verres and Crassus, where the ballot box 
was used as an instigation for murder and proposed legislation as 
the signal for revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson, observing the necessity of some system to 
avoid the people being circumvented in their desires and being 
defrauded out of their expressions, recommended asimilar process 
of legislation both in a letter to Dr. Harrison as well as in an arti- 
cle written while he was our minister in France. We have Lin- 
coln, the great emancipator, asserting that the evils which may 
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arise from a betrayal of trust by any public agent will be avoided 
by going as often and as direct to the people as possible. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I illustrate the present subject as demon- 
strating the necessity for this reform. Had this great question 
been submitted, as it should. direct to the people, and the people had 
voted on the proposed legislation, the adoption or rejection of this 
pr act, nota Representative in his action need have the deli- 
cacy IL. possess of being unable to ascertain with certainty the 
desires and welfare of his people. 

With the declaration that free government rests upon the just 
consent of the governed, the consent should be obtained in the only 
way they can consent to legislation which benefits or destroys— 
by ballot. Thus direct legislation, by which the people initiate 
their legislation and have their legislators mold into form for 
them and refer the same to the people for their ballot, is the only 
sure process by which republican form of government can be 
maintained and the individual insure himself that equality and 
justice due one who is the image of his Maker. 


War Revenue Bill. 





Every American citizen must _— his life and property at the disposal of his 
country in the hour of national peril and affliction—energetically support, not 
criticise, the Administration. This nation must not be defeated for want of men, 
or for money to vigorously prosecute the war to an early and successful termina- 
tion. The Army and Navy must be fed and clothed. The President must be 
sustained, not embarrassed. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. JENKINS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. JENKINS said: 

Mr. SpEAKER: I desire to make only a few general observations. 
Time is too limited to take up each item in the bill and speak with 
reference to it. To undertake to discuss a bill of this importance 
in detail will tend rather to cloud than enlighten the mind, and, in 
fact, it is not necessary to spend much time or speak in detail. We 
are now considering the conference report on the bill H. R. 10100, 
entitled, ‘‘An act to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 
tures.” ‘ 

For my part I shall, without hesitation, without words of apology 
or criticism, vote to adopt the conference report. I will not even 
say Iam not satisfied with many of its provisions; that it is the 
best we can do; that if 1 had my way it would beentirely different. 
I shall not attempt to place my judgment superior to that of the 

entlemen that Benet the bill and carry the idea that I could 

Tame a bill more satisfactory to the people at large. 

In a few general words let us look at the situation with which 
we have to deal. I am satisfied it will be demonstrated that the 
adoption of the conference report will be both well and patriotic, 
and it can be sustained in every particular. Let us remember that 
we are not now framing a revenue bill. We are not permitted to 
say, neither is it the time to discuss the question, as to whether it 
would be best to include this article and exclude that article. 
Therefore it is not a question whether this thing or that thing can 
be taxed, but the question is, Shall the conference report be 
adopted or rejected? 

I intend to make myself understood by all, and desire to aid 
others to understand the situation, not as I want it understood 
but as I know honest, patriotic people will understand it when 
they become familiar with the subject. I shall not stop to inquire 
how my vote on this important measure will affect me among the 
people, but will do my Buty asIseeit. It is impossible to vote in 
accordance with the wishes of an entire constituency, because it 
is well known that there is a division of opinion on the subject. 
No matter which way a vote is cast on this question it can not be 
said that the Representative is standing out against the will of his 
people. 

My remarks are intended to apply strictly to the question before 
us. For a better understanding of the situation we will have to 
g0 back a little in the history of the bill, and it will be plainly 
seen that it is not a question whether a person is for or against the 
further issue of bonds, for or against an income tax, for a high or 
low rate of taxation, for or against the further coinage of silver, 
but the question is how to obtain money enough to mect the ex- 
penses of the Government. 

We find ourselves engaged in a war between nations, one that 
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proves to be very expensive, requiring largesumsof money. Ourordi- 
nary expenses are very large and the people were grievously taxed 
in order to meet the same, and all at once that great burden is in- 
creased by an extraordinary expense growing out of the war, and if 
must be met. Met as only honest, intelligent, patriotic men can 
meet a question of this kind. 

Every American citizen must place his life and property at the 
disposal of his country in the hour of national peril and affliction— 
energetically support, not criticise, the Administration. The nation 
must not be defeated for want of men or money to vigorously pros- 
ecute the war to an early and successful termination. The Army ' 
and Navy must be fed and clothed. The President must be sus- 
tained, not embarrassed; and the people will approve of Congress 
sustaining the President and will not countenance any attempt to 
hinder or delay necessary action. With great unanimity war was 
declared and the President directed to proceed both by land and sea. 

The honor of a great nation is at stake. Success is expected and 
required at the hands of the President. Soldiers and sailors must 
be fed and clothed, paid for their services, and cared for. Munitions 
of war must be purchased. Expense confronts us on every hand. 
The amount required is not only necessary but large. The burden 
the nation has to bear is very great. With one voice war is insisted 
upon. With great unanimity a voice comes from the people all over 
the nation to their representatives in Congress to put love of coun- 
try above party and proceed as becomes a great people of a mighty 
nation when a conflict like this is to be settled. 

It seems to be unanimously agreed that a large sum of money 
must be raised to be placed at the disposal of the President, and a 
sufficient amount must be certain and absolutely within the reach 
of the President whenever needed or the expense will bo still 
further increased, and it will largely help to decrease the burden 
to make it absolutely certain that a sufficient amount of good 
money will always be at the command of the President. The duty 
of taking the initiative in the matter devolves upon the House of 
Representatives, and an important one it is to prepare a bill of 
this kind; much more so than it looks to the ready writer and 
talker who can always see how if can be done, but never make any- 
one else understand it. 

As all want and expect the people to be fair and just, the truth 
must be spoken in order not to disappoint, for I am satisfied that 
when the people familiarize themselves with all that is involved 
they will come to a right determination. ‘The criticisms and divi- 
sions of opinions grow out of the want of understanding of all of 
the facts, and perhaps not giving due thought to so important a mat- 
ter. Following the express words of the Constitution that “all 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Represent- 
atives,” the one in question was introduced. 

Now the work and responsibility commences. It is not under- 
taken for glory or advertisement, but in the discharge of a great 
and important duty of momentous interest to the people, and I 
think great credit is due to the able gentlemen who formulated 
the bill and have aided so materially in bringing it so close to a 
law. The burden to be created is heavy and must rest somewhere. 
To make the bill a success requires ability, honesty, fairness, and 
a world-wide acquaintance with many matters, calling for close 
and lengthy otely of intricate questions of finance and govern- 
ment. It is referred to the committee and, to use a common phrase, 
the laboring oar rests upon the gentleman introducing the bill. 

The whole subjectis tobe goneover. Under the circumstances— 
that is, as the effect is not for personal gain, but for the benefit of 
the country—the work, labor, and duty of the committee should be 
one of love and delight. 

People are patriotic. There is great wealth intheland. The last 
man and last dollar has been.promised to be placed on the altar of 
our country. Congress has been notified that it has only to let 
loose the dogs of war and men will march to the field and money 
flow into the Treasury. The committee meet for the purpose of fram- 
ing a bill and including the subjects for taxation. Judging from 
what has been said, the halls of Congress will be filled with patriots 
peer for the coming of the Ways and Means Committee to tell 
them that they are wealthy and have large property awaiting to pay 
duty, anxious to be taxed, and will not take ‘“‘no” for an answer. 

It can not be thought possible that a single gentleman will be 
forthcoming to criticise the actions and efforts of the committee to 
shield his property from the burden of taxation. But not one ap- 
pears to aid the committee, and the committee are doomed to dis- 
appointment. There are men enough anxious toserve their country, 

but in a limited and prominent capacity, anywhere from lieutenant 
to lieutenant-general, but they are not aching to be taxed or to 
enlist as private soldiers. The committee does learn, however, that 
there is a large army in the field, requiring clothing, food, arms, 
and ammunition, and a little money for the families left behind, and 
the committee find that they have to bestir themselves to find prop- 
erty sufficient and a class of people to impose the tax upon. 

No one can tell the amount required or the length of time that 
the war may last. It must be anticipated. One thing is certain, 
however. Enough money must be raised, and the duty of the com- 
mittee, instead of being a pleasant one, turns out to be extremely 
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disagreeable. Is there no help afforded the committee in discharg- 
ing this high public duty for the benefit of the nation? Oh, yes- 
A comes forward and points out that he is unable to bear the bur- 
den of taxation, but that B has plenty of property and can well 
afford to be taxed. Over 300 members of the House of Representa- 
tives who are expected to aid the committee are actively engaged 
in representing their constituents, daily in receipt of letters and 
telegrams opposing every item in the bill, to the embarrassment of 
the committee. - 

The situation is bewildering. Something must be done, and done 
quickly. Some bill must pass. It looks as though every Member, 
to properly represent his constituents, will have to oppose the pas- 
sage of the bill or will have to vote for a bill opposed by more or 
less of his constituents. Then the question arises, If this bill is 
beaten, what better can be dene? 
and oppressing. If any money is raised it must be by taxation. 
Some persons or property must be affected, and therefore there will 
always be opposition, and the opposition will certainly be very 
great where so much property and so many persons have to be taxed, 
and it will never be found that taxation will be popular, and the 
larger the amount to be levied the more oppressing the burden will 
be, particularly as the taxation must be coextensive with the limits 
of our country and the amount required very large. Hence it is 
plain to be seen that any bill levying duties will meet with more or 
less opposition. Not a single person wants to be taxed. Of course 
there is some force in some of the opposition, while there is con- 
siderable that is very unreasonable, very unpatriotic. 

Congressmen begin to find themselves confronted with a divided 
duty. Every interest he represents is opposed to the pending bill. 
He is notified that in order to save himself and party from defeat 
certain items must be removed fromthe bill. Duty and country are 
forgotten; constituents must be represented, and the bewildered 
Congressman rushes to the committee to inform them that unless 
certain items are omitted from the bill his vote must be recorded 
against it, for there is great danger of his district going over to the 
enemy. Perhaps a Congressman has a right to be influenced; it is 
important that he be reelected, and the question of aiding the coun- 
try in the hour of dangcr is forgotten. God and a patriotic people 
will take care of our hungry soldier and his suffering family while 
the energetie Congressman is driving the committee crazy trying to 
get his constituents relieved from the burden of a just taxation. 

Without being tiresome, enough can be said in a few words to 
fully illustrate the situation. 

Cigars and tobacco make a loud noise, for they have had to carry 
the burden of the country ever since the war of 1861—have always 
been singled out for taxation; therefore should be relieved from any 
further burden. 

It is simply outrageous to tax beer, for that is the poor man’s 
beverage. What is to be done? The Pullman Car Company can 
not stand the imposition, for they are taxed so heavily to satisfy the 
ery of the anarchist against toiling capital that they are not mak- 
ing enough to sufficiently pay the porter, thereby further increasing 
the burden of the traveling public to the extent of giving the porter 
a living. 

Drugs must not be taxed, for medicine is sold for the benefit of the 
sick and dying, and it is simply outrageous to tax the sick and 
dying. Bankers must not be taxed because their responsibilities 
are great, dividends small, and expenses very large. They are 
always singled out because of their assumed wealth, and they must 
be relieved and the burden placed somewhere else. 

Taxation of corporations threatens to further widen the breach be- 
tween wealth and the toiling masses, and ifthe duty is imposed upon 
them it will be aceepted as conclusive evidence of the surrender of 
Congress to the popular cry against capital, Life-insurance com- 
panies must net be taxed because they are honestly managed in the 
interest of the dead man, and it is a erying shame to tax the dead. 
Transfer of corporate stock should not be taxed because that is 
principally held by widows and orphans. No just man would justify 
taxing widows and orphans, There is nothing left for circuses and 
theaters but te go ont of the country or go out of business, and there- 
by deprive the people of all pleasure and amusement. The man of 
property discovers that it is unpopular to be wealthy, and denounces 
the attempt to tax money placed in bank to aid circulation. 

The business man notifies the Congressman that he will have to 
retire from business, as he is a constant target for taxation. Any 
attempt to raise money by the issuance of bonds is denounced as a 
scheme to furtherthe interests of the rich man at the expense of the 
poor man, placing another millstone around the neck of the nation. 
Plans of finance aresuggested too ridiculous to referto,. The situa- 
tion is perilous. The committee, appreciating the importance of the 
duty devolving upon them, are immovable. The Congressman is 
unable to exempt his constituents from taxation. The committee 
refuses to give him aid and comfort. He can not secure the neces- 
sary amendments from the committee or on the floor of the House, 
but it is plain that these several propositions have been settled. 
Matters are so arranged that the bill will pass despite opposition; 
that the Congressman voting for the bill can not be reelected; that 
the war must be put down if it takes all his wife’s relations, Tarift 
is a local question, anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The bill passes the House and goes to the Senate, controlled by 
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a different element than that in control of the House; and in the 
Senate the bill is amended some 213 times in many important par- 
ticulars. Much werk is yet to be done by those who believe that 
the Government must have sufficient money to successfully prose- 
cute the war. A committee of conference is appointed, three from 
the Senate and three from the House, each supposed to represent 
the views of their respective Houses, and these six gentlemen are 
charged with the delicate and important duty of agreeing upon a 
measure that will command the approval of their respective Houses 
and yet raise the required amount of revenue for the Government. 

We realize how powerless are the efforts of a Member to relieve 
his constituents from taxation and yet do his duty to his country. 
Personally, I do not plead for sympathy; neither do I shrink from 
the prompt discharge of duty. I realize that if the pending meas- 
ure does not become a law it must go back to conference, and the 
longer it is pending the worse we are off; for if-interested people 
think they can be relieved frem the burdens imposed by the bill 
they will make continued and energetic efforts in that direction and, 
as I have said, in the end the burden must be imposed upon some 
property and some individuals. 

No man can expect, in a government like this, to have his views 
prevail. Legislation must always be a matter of yielding, conces- 
sion, and compromise, and the will of the majority must prevail. 
There is no question of politics in this measure. It is purely a busi- 
ness proposition as to the best way to meet the extraordinary con- 
ditions forced upon us. As anation we have taken a very important 
step; the honor of our country and the future of our people are at 
stake, and the responsibility great and the burden heavy. The 
times demand statesmanship of the highest order and the applica- 
tion of business principles. We must be bound by a patriotic bond 
and our action must be united. 

Independent of the question of taxation, weare confronted with 
another important question growing, out of this bill, and inas- 
much as the Republican party is charged with going back on its 
record, it may be well to briefly refer toit. 

An important question arises as to the disposition of Senate 
amendment 209, called in the act “coinage of silver seigniorage,” 
providing for the immediate coinage, as fast as possible, of all silver 
bullion now held in the Treasury into present standard silver 
dollars—not less than $4,000,000 per month. The conferees agreed 
upon a new section, as follows: 

Coinage of silver bullion: That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to coin into standard silver dollars, as rapidly as the public inter- 
est may require, te the amount, however, of not less than one and one-half million 
of dollars in each month, all of the silver bulliom now in the Treasury purchased in 
accordance with the provisions of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes,”’ and said dollars only so coined shall be used and applied 
in the manner and for the purposes mentioned in said act. 

On one hand, it is said that to vote to adopt the conference report 
with this amendment is to absolutely surrender to the silver men of 
the country. On the other hand, many gentlemen thoroughly in 
sympathy with silver, say that it isa mere sop to the silver men; 
and still other gentlemen have stated on the floor of this House 
that to earry this inte effect, as agreed upon by the conferees, will 
not change the practice under existing law, and that the increase 
in coinage will be small. In other words, it is a reappearance of 
existing law in this revenue bill. It is certainly a revenue bill. It 
gives to the country $150,000,000 annually as additional revenue, 
and empowers the President to raise $400,000,000 more by the sale 
of bonds in case it beeqmes necessary, at a low rate of interest. It 
must be further understood that there can be no separate vote on 
the different items in the bill. We must either accept or reject the 
conference report as a whole. It seems to be generally understood 
that the Senate will not sustain the conferees unless this provision 
is a part of the bill. 

A brief examination of this particular question may not be out 
of place at this time. An individual charged with no duty can 
very easily discuss the abstract question, but as Representatives we 
find more involved. Upon the facts under the law a vote to concurin 
the Senate amendment as agreed to by the conference committee 
does not prove a man in favor of the free coinage of silver at the 
rate of 16 tol. And a vote to nonconcur in the Senate amendment 
as agreed to by the conference committee does not prove a man to 
be in favor of a single gold standard. For, from the statements 
made, the question is, What is best under all of the circumstances 
presenting themselves? Personally, among other things, I believe 
in a single gold standard, and am opposed to the further coinage of 
standard silver dollars. It is true the amendment is made to an act 
to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Now, if it will furnish ways and means, according to the intent 
of the act, without cost to the people, it may be well worth consid- 
ering. From correspondence received on the subject and from what 
we can hear on every hand, it would appear as though the matter 
were not thoroughly understood. And this is no wonder, for the 
whole subject of our finance is confused, and the information neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of the subject is not within the 
reach of the average person. I will make ashort statement present- 
ing the entire question, and allow each person to form individual 
judgment upon this one item. 

Under the act of February 28, 1878, it was provided, among ether 
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things, that there should be coined silver dollars of the weight of 
412} grains troy of standard silver as provided in the act of Jan- 
nary 18, 1837, which coins, together with all silver dollars thereto- 
fore coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, should 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, pub- 
lic and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract, and the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized and di- 
rected to purchase from time to time silver bullion at the market 
price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 worth per month and not more 
than $4,000,000 worth per month, and cause the same to be coined 
monthly as fast as so purchased into such dollars, and a sum sufii- 
cient to carry out the provisions of the act was appropriated. 


And it was further provided that any holder of the coin author- | 


ized by this act might deposit the same with the Treasurer @ any 
assistant treasurer of the United States in sums not less than $10 
and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 each, corre- 
sponding with the denominations of the United States notes; the 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates was to be re- 
tained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on demand. 
The certificates were to be receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
public dues, and when so received might be reissued. 

And by the act of August 4, 1886, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purpeses,” the Secretary | 


of the Treasury was authorized and required to issue silver certifi- 


cates in denominations of one, two, and five dollars, and the silver | 
certificates by that act authorized were made receivable, redeem- | 


able, and payable in like manner and for the same like purposes as 
was provided for silver certificates by the act of February 28, 1878, 
and denominations of one, two, and five dollars were to be issued 
in lien of silver certificates of larger denominations in the Treasury 
or in exchange therefor upon presentation by the holders, and to 
that extent said certificates of larger denominations were to be can- 
celled and destroyed. 


Under the act of 1890 and the act of August 4, 1886, there was | 


issued, up to and including June 1, 1898, silver certificates to the 
amount of $397,732,504, and at the same time there was in circula- 
tion of that amount $391,225,265. Under the act of 1878 the Gov- 
ernment purchased silver bullion to the amount of $308,279,260.71. 

So much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “‘An act to au- 
thorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its 
legal-tender character” as required by monthly purchase and coinage 
of the same into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000 and not 
more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion was repealed by section 
5 of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes,” and this act directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion to theaggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered, 
each month, at the market price thereof, not to exceed $1 for 371.25 
grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for such purchase of 
silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, to be prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form and of such denomi- 
nations, not less than $1 or more than $1,000, as the Secretary might 


prescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry the provisions of the act | 


into effect was appropriated. 

And it was further provided that the Treasury notes issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act should be redeemable on 
demand in coin at the Treasury of the United States or at the office 
of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and when so re- 
deemed might be reissued, but no greater or lesser amount of such 
notes should be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver 
bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom then held 
in the Treasury purchased by such notes. 
created by this act were made legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except when otherwise stipulated expressly in 
the contract, and were made receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
public dues, were subject to reissue, and the holder had a right 
under the act to have them redeemed in gold or silver coin, at bis 
discretion; the Government declaring by the act in question that 
it was the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio 
or such ratio as may be provided by law. 

On the subject of the coinage, it provided that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of the silver 
bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars until the 1st day of July, 1891, and after, that time he 
should coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 
this act as much as might be necessary to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury notes provided for by this act, and the gain or 
seigniorage received from the coinage was to be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury. 

A very important amendment was made to this act, as will be seen 
by the following act, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal a part of the act 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,’ ” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
ica in Congress assembled, That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, 
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entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered, in each month at the market price 
thereof not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and the issue in payment 
for such purchase Treasury notes of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. rc 
And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States tocontinue to use 
both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both gold and silvex into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured 
through international agreement or by such safeguards of legislation as wil! in- 
sure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts. And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimet- 
allism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or 
issued by the United States in the markets and in the payment of debts. 
Approved November 1, 1893. 


Under the act of 1890 the Government expended $155,931,002 for 
silver bullion. There are several facts appearing that can not be 
disputed. 

The Government has on hand a quantity of silver bullion. 

The right and power of coinage exists by the act of July 
if not by the act of 1878. 

Standard silver dollars are being coined from the bullion. pur- 
chased under the act of 1890. The increase of coinage will not be 
very great. Our condition will permit of a small increase without 
any great additional strain upon the Government. The quantity 
in coinage value of the silver bullion is shown by the letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which speaks for itself, and is as 
follows: 


, 
} 
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i, 1890, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D. C., June 7, 15 

Simm: In reply to your verbal inquiry, I have the honor to inform you that the 
amount of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, remaining on 
hand June 1, 1898, was 108,333,139.17 fine ounces. the cost of which was $97,¥87,- 
420.40, and the coinage value of which is,$140,067,089.02. The profit, or seignior- 
age, therefore, which would result from the coinage of this bullion is $42,079, 663.62. 
On June 1 the amount of Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 
1890, and still outstanding, was $101,981,280. These notes are secured by the 
$97,987,420.40 silver bullion above mentioned, and by 3,993,860 standard silver 
dollars now in the Treasury. The total amount of standard silver dollars in the 
Treasury is $403,583,999. Of this amount, $3,993,860 are held as above indicated, 
$391,225,265 are held for the redemption of an equal amount of silver certificates 
in cireulation, and $8,364,874 are the property of the United States, and constitute 


As 


UR 


| & part ef the available cash balance in the Treasury. 


L. J. GAGE, 
Secretary. 


Respectfully, yours, 


Hon. Joun J. JENKINS, 
House of Kepresentatives. 


On Juno 1, 1898, there was in the Treasury some silver bullion, 
less than a million dollars in value, that was obtained by separating 
silver bullion from gold bullion purchased, and that is used to keep 
up subsidiary coinage. It might be said in passing this point that 
if this is not sufficient to keep up the subsidiary coinage it is 
thought that the general law will permit the purchase of silver 
bullion sufficient to maintain subsidiary coinage. 

Now, as a matter of fact, we have no profit or seigniorage in the 
Treasury, and it will take several years to coin ‘all of the bullion in 
the Treasury at the quantity agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee. It isseriously urged by many gentlemen who favor the gold 
standard—gentlemen very much opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver dollars—that under the circumstances it would be 
and good politics to coin and thus get rid of the 
we have purchased and now have on hand. It 
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the United States and can not well be used in bulk, and might just 
as well be converted into something that can be used; and the 


silver dollars may well be used in the various islands that seem 
so soon to come into the control and oceupancy of the United States. 
Favoring this is not like favoring the purchase of any more silver 
bullion. If we do not coin it we certainly ought to get rid of it 
for what it is actually worth and make the best of a bad bargain. 

One thing is certain, the coinage of what is on hand at the rate 
purchased will not do great violence to the business interests of the 
country and will eertainly relieve us from at least one question 
of further discussion—the bullion will be disposed of, and to that 
extent the people will have needed rest. Most of the silver dollars 
were coined under the act of July 14, 1890; some*of them were 
coined under the act of February 28, 1878, and all of them are held 
for the redemption of Treasury notes issued under the act of July 
14, 1890. I am not influenced in my belief because the amendment 
as finally agreed to by the conferees provides that the coinage shall 
only take effect as rapidly as the public interests may require, for I 
do not think seriously that the public interests require the addi- 
tional coinage at this time, whether by force of the present law or 
what appears to be the coming law. It may possibly, however, 
require it in the future. 

The coinage is to take place at the rate of not less than one and 
one-half millions a month, without any reference to what the pub- 
lic interests may require. It may be true, as stated, that coinage 
will not and can not take place as fast under the pending bill as 
under existing law. I can not think our silver friends want a stat- 
utory provision reenacted, for that will not make if any stronger or 
more public. I think, with all due respect to the gentlemen who 
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have made statements in regard to this matter, the true ground to 
rest this amendment upon and the real reason for its passage is to 
simply make a doubtful matter certain and to force the —e 
without reference to whether or not the silver dollar coined will be 
required to redeem Treasury notes issued under the act of 1890. 

We have on hand 108,333,139.17 fine ounces of silver, which cost 
the Government $97,987,420.40. When that is coined into dollars 
it will make $140,067,089.02, making a difference between the cost 
of the bullion and the number of dollars $42,079,668.62. The actual 
value of the silver is not changed by its conversion into dollars, but 
on account of the promises of the Government contained in the 
acts of July 14, 1890, and November 1, 1893, the silver dollar is 
worth more than its bullion value. The serious question is whether 
the Government will keep and maintain its promise. If we can, we 
are all right; if we can not, a serious embarrassment will follow, but 
this small coinage will not be responsible forit. For one I can not 
think at this time, under all the circumstances, that it would be 
wise to defeat the conference report on account of this amendment, 
for I think the Government will safely bear the added strain. 

I do not support it because I believe that it will increase the 
revenues of the country, and I am frank to say that if it was a 
question standing alone, viewing it just as I do at present, as an in- 
dependent proposition, I would vote against it, yet feeling the force 
of doing something with the bullion that will be beneficial to the 
country. By the passage of this conference report we do not intend 
to disturb the great and righteous verdict rendered by the Ameri- 
can people or do anything to weaken or debase the currency. While 
voting for this at this time we still affirm that we are in favor of 
currency reform and of placing the finances of this country on a 
good, sound, and substantial basis. 

The average individual charged with no responsibility hardly 
realizes the great responsibility resting with those charged with 
this great duty. Each representative of the people is forced to the 
conviction that he must defer largely to the judgment of others, 
but it is not always the best plan or the most intelligent ideas that 
are adopted in legislation. ‘There is still in this country, unfortu- 
nately, a large number of people who honestly believe in the further 
advancement of silver at the expense of the nation and against the 
best interest of the people. Some of them are in position to assert 
their rights, and the recognition of their doctrine to a very limited 
extent in order to further the interests of vital importance to the 
nation must not be understood by the people as an abandonment of 
the great effort made in behalf of sound money. 

The adoption of the amendment in question without any great 
injury to the country insures adoption of the revenue bill, which is 
absolutely essential to the existence of the nation. It is to be re- 
gretted at this time that there is any division of opinion on a mat- 
ter of so vital importance to the welfare of the country, and each 
gentleman standing on the floor of this House, with equal power 
and privilege, must discharge his duty as he sees it, and I have no 
question but what the people of the United States will sustain this 
Congress in the adoption of the report of the conference committee. 
If there be one among us so much abler and better informed than 
all others, and can say that he can present a better measure, let him 
undertake it and present it for examination. It will then be 
readily seen that, no matter how perfect and how satisfactory it may 
be to himself, it will meet with a large amount of opposition from 
every direction. 

We can not afford to spend very much time upon the adoption or 
rejection of the conference report, for we are told by gentlemen in 
a position to know that we must act promptly if we would secure 
the great benefits to be derived from the passage of this bill. We 
must not delay until everybody has placed himself in a position to 
make the bill unavailable. We have nothing to show that if more 
time is spent it will be beneficial or profitable or tend to bring dif- 
ferent minds together. We can not discharge our duty here with- 
out feeling great responsibility resting upon us, forced to create and 
impose this burden. We can only say upon our part that we are 
not responsible for it; that we would be glad to relieve the people 
from it if we could; but we can not; it must be met. The Garden 


should be distributed equitably; it should be met patriotically and 
honorably. 

Every citizen should feel it to be his honest duty to hasten to his 
country’s call; to aid the tax officer, rather than place his property 


out of sight and knowledge of the taxing officer. Offering prop- 
erty for so honorable and laudable a purpose is nothing compared 
with the loss of life. Men go forward into the field of battle with 
their lives in their hands—something worth more than property. 
There is no attempt upon their part to secrete themselves. They 
place themselves squarely under the eye of the enemy. Why should 
we be less patriotic with reference to our property? Why create 
so much diversion? Why denounce honorable, earnest efforts to 
secure money and properly satisfy the wants of the country? When 
it was suggested that the war would be expensive, we were told on 
every hand there was something higher and more valuable than 
money. Now is the time to apply the doctrine and defend and 
maintain our national honor. The conference report is the average 


opinion in regard to the many conflicting interests that meet in 
matters like this. 


Hawaiian Annexation, 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES 8. HARTMAN, 


OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
Islands to the 


Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have read and heard much of the ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ” of the United States. It has been portrayed in beautiful 
and eloquent language in editorial, in essay, and in public speech, 
In glowing terms have some of the advocates of this resolution 
held before our too willing eyes the picture of new accessions to 
the present territorial possessions of the Republic. We have been 
dazzled and delighted at the suggestion of the Stars and Stripes 
floating over islands and countries where once the flag of mon- 
archies or despotisms waved. 

So vividly have our annexation friends shown us the ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ” of the Republic in their proposed policy of grasping right 
and left for the islands of the seas that | fear we have not fully 
considered the entire import of the step proposed to be taken. 
Indeed, many will hesitate to investigate the question at all where 
they are continually assured by many supporters of annexation 
that a man can not bea patriot and oppose their policies. 

Mr. Speaker, my conception of the proper and I hope the ulti- 
mate destiny of the United States may not be sufficiently impe- 
rialistic to entitle it to the respect or approval of those self-con- 
stituted championsof the ‘‘ manifest destiny ” of the United States 
and these same self-appointed censors of private opinion and pub- 
lic debate, but such as it is, I shall present it to the House, in spite 
of the fact that in so doing I subject myself to the charge from 
annexation advocates of not being a patriot. 

The proposal for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands is one 
which ought to’be considered solely with reference to its effect 
upon the welfare of the people of the United States. Our action 
ought not to be for the purpose of gratifying our national pride 
or ambition for territorial acquirement. A proposition which in- 
volves a complete departure from previously established govern- 
mental policies ought not to be lightly considered or hastily 
adopted. 

What does Hawaiian annexation mean to the people of the 
United States? What will its effect be upon their resources, their 
revenues, their industries, their civilization? Is Hawaiian annexa- 
tion in harmony with the established and oft-announced policies 
of the United States? If not, why should those policies be re- 
versed; what interests demand their reversal; what will be the 
cost of such reversal, and what is to be the end of the policy pro- 
posed to beinaugurated? These are all questions which ought to 
be considered calmly and dispassionately before we embark on 
the unknown sea of insular territorial aggrandizement. 

The friends of annexation assure us that it is essential for the 
defense of our western coast that these islands be acquired by 
the United States. They insist that without their ownership our 
Pacific coast possessions are in constant and imminent peril from 
the attack of some enemy that may possess the islands and make 
them a supply point from which to outfit expeditions against the 
cities of the coast. 

Let us see if this is true. 


Let us first ascertain our present relations to these islands. 
They are situated in the Pacific Ocean, 2,089 miles south west from 
San Francisco, 2,305 miles from Port Townsend, and 2.395 miles 
from Sitka, Alaska. From each of these points full-powered 
steam vessels may run to Honolulu. 

In 1875 a treaty between the Hawaiian Government and the 
United States was negotiated whereby the sugar product of the 
islands was admitted into the ports of the United States free of 
duty. The language of the treaty is as follows: 


RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1895. 


Art. L For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by 
His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands in the next succeeding article 
of this convention, and as an equivalent therefor, the United States of 
America hereby agree to admit all the articles named in the following 
schedule, the same being the growth and manufacture or produce of the 
oe — into all the ports of the United States free of duty, 

Schedule. 

Art. Il. For and in consideration of the rights and aoa granted b 
the United States of America in the preceding artic!e of this convention, an 
as an equivalent therefor, His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands 
hereby agrees to admit all the articles named in the following schedule, the 
same being the growth, manufacture, or produce of the United States of 
America, into all the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of duty. (Schedule.) 

Arr. Ill. The evidence that articles proposed to be admitted into the ports 


rovide for annexing the Hawaiian 
nited States. 
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of the United States of America, or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands, free 
of duty, under the first and second articles of this convention, are the 
growth, manufacture, or produce of the United States of America or of the 
Hawaiian Islands, respectively, shall be established under such rules and 
regulations and conditions for the protection of the revenue as the two Gov- 
ernments may from time to time respectivel ya 

Arv. IV. No export duty or charges sha e imposed in the Hawaiian 
Islands or in the United States = any of the articles proposed to be ad- 
mitted into the ports of the United States or the ports of the Hawaiian 
Islands free of duty under the first and second articles of this convention. 
It is agreed, on the part of His Hawaiian Majesty, that, so long as this treaty 
shall remain in force, he will not lease or otherwise dispose of or create any 
lien upon any port, harbor, or other territory in his dominions, or grant any 
special privilege or rights of use therein, to any other power, state, or gov- 
ernment, nor make any treaty by which any other nation shall obtain the 
same privileges relative to the admission of any articles free of duty hereby 
secured to the United States. 

Art. V. The present convention shall take effect as soon as it shall have 
been approved and proclaimed by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and shall have been ratified and any premamnes on the part of the 
Government of the United States, but not untilalaw to carry it into operation 
shali have been passed by the Congress of the United States of America. 
Such assent having been given, and the ratifications of the convention hav- 
ing been exchanged as provided in Article VI, the convention shall remain 
in force for seven years from the date at which it may come into operation; 
and further, until the expiration of twelve months after either of the high 
contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its wish to terminate the 
same, each of the high contracting parties being at liberty to give such notice 
to the other at the end of the said term of seven years, or at any time there- 
after. 

Art. VI. The present convention shall be duly ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions exchanged at Washington City, within eighteen months from the date 
hereof, or earlier if possible. 


of commerce” of the Pacific. They have informed us that its 
proximity to the Pacific coast makes ita complete point of defense 
if possessed by us from attack from any foreign foe, but that if it 
should be possessed by any other government with whom we 
might in the future unhappily become involved in war our com-, 
merce would certainly be destroyed and our coast cities imperiled. 
The fallacy of this argument will be at once realized when it is 
understood and remembered that the largest and best equipped 
battle ships in the world, taking on a full cargo of coal at Hono- 
lulu and sailing at maximum speed in a voyage from the islands 
to San Francisco, would not, upon reaching San Francisco, have 
a day’s supply of coal left in their bunkers. The result of this 
would be the rendering helpless of such a vessel and placing it 
within the power of the American fieet stationed in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. This fact will appear from the following official letter 
from the Engineer in Chief of the United States Navy under date 
of January 11, 1898, addressed to Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, United 
States Senator from South Dakota: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1893. 


Sir: 1. Your letter of January 5, 1898, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, requesting certain information as to the coal capacity and steaming 
radius of first-class battle ships and cruisers of the first rate, has been referred 
tothis Bureau. 

2. In reply, the Bureau transmits the following table, which contains the 
information desired: 





In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries of the high contracting | Goal. |Steamingra —— an hia: 
parties have signed this present convention and have affixed thereto their ‘ | bunker | 24s on this! ,, ay ak aan i- 
respective seals. Name. Type. | eect. | coal at most | Com! at max) 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the thirtieth day of January, in the year "> | economic | wisp heres i 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. rate. draft. 

PEARL RIVER CLAUSE. cma —_ 

(On the 9th of November, 1887, the reciprocity treaty was extended for | Tons. | Knots Knots 
seven years and the following clause added to it. ) BOO cicctncstens First-class battle | 1,790 | 6,000 | 62,355 

His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands nts to the Government ship. 
of the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, | Indiana .........|.....do........-..... 1,550 | 4,805 | b2, 671 
in the island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and re- | Massachusetts-.|-..-- : a 1) 560 | 4,797 | b2, 265 
pe station for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end the | Oregon _.-...... Samed Nd ccccantetdiod 1,540 | 5,205 | c2, 448 

Jnited States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other | Brooklyn -...... | Armored cruiser... 1, 300 | 4, 342 b1, 404 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid. New York ...... coer 1,200 | £486 | b1,344 
: . > WON cossacl ac iser-_| 1,600 7,000 | 61,840 

In 1887 this treaty was extended for the further period-of seven eis et fecal 1’ 520 | Oa ae | >i’ aan 

years, and as a consideration for its acceptance by the United | Olympia -..-..-.. ree ee Settnniienkens 1,100 6, 105 1,408 


States the then King of the Hawaiian Islands ceded to the United 
States ‘‘ the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, in 
the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling 
and repair station for the use of vessels of the United States,” etc. 

That cession was absolute and was supported by an adequate 
consideration. The United States, therefore, has as full, complete, 
and perfect right to enter, improve, and occupy Pearl Harbor as 
she would have if she were the owner of the islands. Such being 
the case, the argument of the annexationists that we must own 
the islands in order to have a coaling station or harbor of refuge 
for our vessels is without foundation in fact. 

Although the period of duration provided for in the extension of 
the reciprocity treaty of 1887 has expired, yet the sugar from the 
islands is still admitted into the American ports free of duty. 

Since 1885, under this reciprocity treaty, the United States has 
remitted in duties on Hawaiian sugar about $66,000,000. Estimat- 
ing the amount of shipment of sugar into the United States by those 
of the last three years, the United States Treasury would receive 


a Estimated. 
b From official trial, actual figures. 
ec From official trial on basis of 2.4 pounds of coal per indicated horsepower. 


Very respectfully, GEO. MITCHELL, 
. Engineer in Chief, U. S. N., Chief of Bureau. 

Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

It is further urged that the probable ownership and construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal by the United States Government at 
some time in the future, will render the possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands necessary as an aid to the protection of that canal and 
the commerce which passes though it. We have been told in 
the public press that; Hawaii is the nearest coaling station which 
could be had for this purpose. This statement is untrue. 

The official map issued by the Government showing tracks for 
full-powered steam vessels with distances in nautical miles states 
the distance from Nicaragua to Honolulu to be 4,210 miles, while 
from Nicaragua to Sar Francisco it is only 2,700 miles. It is, 
$8,000,000 per annum from that sugar if the reciprocity treaty therefore, 1,510 miles nearer from San Francisco to Nicaragua than 
were annulled and the duties provided by the Dingley bill levied | from Honolulu to Nicaragua; so this reason, like the other, must 
and collected. The annulment of the treaty may o its terms be | fall in the face of the record facts. 
had by the United States upon giving one year’snotice. It is not How the Nicaraguan Canal could be more easily protected from 
wonderful that the great sugar growers of Hawaii are anxious for | the aggressions of a foreign foe by an American fleet established 
annexation, because by it they make permanent the admission free | in Honolulu Harbor, 4,210 miles from the canal, than it could be 
of duty of all their sugar sold in the United States. Annexation | with naval headquarters at San Francisco, only 2,700 miles from 
to them would indeed be a most valuable event. Nicaragua, is a proposition quite difficult tocomprehend. The 

But the question that concerns us is not how annexation will | further argument presented by the annexationists is that the 
affect the Hawaiian sugar planter, but how it will affect the United | present possession of Manila Harbor is to ripen into perpetual 
States. That it will forever put it out of our power to levy and | ownership by the United States of the Philippine Islands. and 
collect duties upon Hawaiian sugar to the amount of $8,000,000 | that in order to protect the present possession of it by Admiral 
per year there is no doubt. That annexation by the terms of the | Dewey and the future possession by the Government of the 
resolution means the assumption on the part of the United States | United States, should it become the permanent property of the 
of the Hawaiian indebtedness of $4,000,000, there is clearly no | United States, Hawaii is an essential property to be owned by 
doubt. But these are to my mind the least important of all of | the United States, 
the objections to be urged against annexation. The acquirement The reasons for that conclusion being the proximity of the 
of Hawaii carries with it the responsibility for its defense, islands to Manila and the corresponding assistance to the United 

The ownership of the islands makes it imperative upon the | States in getting the quickest communication between San Fran- 
United States to take such steps in the direction of fortification | cisco and Manila, and in support of this the ‘crossroads of com- 
and increased naval power es to maintain our sov- | merce” argument is again invoked to do duty, and the element of 
ereignty in tliose islands. The burden of proving the necessity of | time in making the journey is again asserted to be with the route 
their acquirement and possession rests upon the advocates of the | by way of Honolulu. But this assertion, like the former one re- 
resolution. garding the distance from Nicaragua to the Hawaiian Islands, is 

Possibly the argument presented by them upon which they | completely refuted by a reference to the official map before 
dwell with greatest force and the one to which they give greatest saentlonel. 
prominence is the necessity of possessing the islands for the de-| It is more than probable that the error into which gentlemen 
fense of our western coast and the commerce of the Pacific Ocean. | have fallen in coming to their conclusions with reference to the 

To make this argument attractive and plausible they have pre- | distance between the various points involved in this discussion is 
sented maps to the House to show that Hawaii is the ‘‘ crossroads | due to the fact that they inadvertently overlook the spherical form 
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of the earth, and with their eyes resting upon a flat map they 
temporarily forget that the earth is round. The frequent state- 
ment found in the public press that the Hawaiian Islands are the 
most important, if not the only place in the Pacific where a coal- 
ing station could be located and a harbor of refuge established, is 
doubtless made in entire ignorance of the fact that the United 
States now owns Kyska Island, one of the Aleutian group, at 
which a station could be successfully located, which would be on 
a shorter route from San Francisco to Manila than the route by 
way of Honolulu. 

This island is 25 miles long and according to the report of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has a harbor 14 miles long and about 


1 mile wide, with a good bottem for anchorage purposes and | 


= 
abundance of water to float the largest vessels of the seas. In it 
could be anchored the entire United States Navy. On the island 
is a lake of fresh water, from which an abundance of pure water 
may be obtained. 

The weather reports to the Government show the lowest tem- 
perature registered at Unalaska, to the east of Kyska, was 7 above 
zero, and that this degree of cold has only occurred once, while at 
Kyska the severest temperature has been about 20 above zero. 
The interference with navigation by floating ice is reported to be 
almost inconseguential. This island is only about 500 miles east 
of the Asiatic coast and about midway between Port Townsend 
and Yokohama. ‘ 

To show the utter fallacy of the claim of annexationists that 


the route from San Francisco to Manila by way of Honolulu is | 


the quickest and most desirable route, I submit the following 
table of figures prepared from the Government map showing the 
distances between the respective points mentioned traveled by 
full-powered steam vessels: 

Miles. 
PS EE Or PIII. o cnde cccccccsdsssencceccecimdancsesacadennnee 4, 202 
Yokohama to Manila 


San Francisco to Yokohama (via lower Aleutian route) 
Yokohama to Manila 


San Francisco to Yokohama (via route north of Honolulu) 
Yokohama to Manila inivatiwedind aba a 


San Francisco to Manila 


A comparison of the last two tables shows a difference of 255 
miles in favor of the lower Aleutian route. 
Miles. 
San Francisco to Honolulu (direct) ‘ 
Honolu!u to Yokohama......--- 
Yokohama to Manila 


San Francisco to Manila via Honolulu 


This table gives the shortest of the routes laid down upon this | 


Government map from San Francisco to Manila via Honolulu, 
and it will be observed by comparing it with Table No. 2, the 
lower Aleutian route, that the Honolulu route is 952 miles longer 
than the route via the Aleutian Islands. 


go by way of Honolulu because it is the shortest route, I imvite 


their attention to the following tables, prepared also from the | 


Government map, which shows that the route from Nicaragua 


by way of San Francisco and the Aleutian Islands is 373 miles | 


: than the route by way of Honolulu: 
ei Miles. 


icaragua to Honolulu 4,210 
Be II in ose ancicinneshant- snltbaiaiiih depen sian diindiinrinaiamn inihintgieintaiies an 
a to Manila ; 


Nicaragua to Manila via Honolulu 
Nicaragua to Manila via San Francisco and Aleutian Islands. 


Difference........-.- inch tials tneatiecaenaiaioea 


From the foregoing tables it is apparent, then, that the situa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands with reference to any point on the 
coast of the United States or of North America, or with reference 
to Manila and the Philippine Islands, is so remote as to be neither 
valuable nor useful to us in the matter of distance of present pos- 
session or of any future ownership which we may unfortunately 
obtain of the Philippine Islands. In other words, the possession 
of the islands will be an element of weakness to the United States 
rather than an element of strength. 

The national honor, the national duty would demand that they 
should be protected and defended should they pass into the pos- 
session of the American Government. That either meansan addi- 








tional navy for that purpose, or it means a division of the Navy 
which we already possess. By an addition to the present Nay 
for this purpose we create an unnecessary charge upon the Goy- 
ernment, first, for the original construction of the battle ships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats and torpedo boat destroyers; and second, 
a perpetual charge for their maintenance to the extent of the in- 
creased number of men necessary to operate them. 

By dividing the existing Navy so as to send a portion of it to 
defend our proposed new possessions in the Pacific we weaken the 
ability of our fleet to adequately protect our commerce and our 
coast, both on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. The result of such 
a division of our naval force would be to make it much easier for 
any naval power with whom we might be engaged in war to de- 
stroy one part of the divided fleet at Honolulu and later turn its 


| attention to the remainder wherever it could be found. 


But advocates of annexation are constantly giving utterance to 
their apprehension that some foreign nation and probably many 
foreign nations have their covetous eyes turned upon the Hawaiian 
Islands. Whatnationisitthat desiresthem? Not Great Britain, 
for her British Columbia possessions furnish a much more yal- 
uable and convenient base of operations against the United States 
in the event of war with us. None of the other great powers has 
made serious attempts to become the possessors of these islands, 
and the fear which the zealous advocates in this House and 
writers in the newspaper press expressed that some foreign nation 
will promptly acquire them if we do not does not seem to be 
shared by President Dole, who in an interview in the New York 
Journal January 24, 1898, said: 

There is absolutely no foundation for these stories of Hawaii being men- 
aced by Japan. There is absolutely nothing in it. There is nothing i } 
relations between our country and Japan that hurried me to Ame! 

In the same interview Mr. Dole is reported to have said, in re- 
sponse to a question as to what would become of the Hawaiian 
Government if the United Siates should not annex the islands: 

Well, the Republic is there. I don’t know that anything would happen 
except that things will go on as usual. [ don’t see any immediate danger 
from possession by any other country. 

I am inclined to take the statement of President Dole, of the 
Hawaiian Republic, inthisregard. These islands have been where 
they now are for a longtime. Every opportunity and every rea- 
son for their acquisition by other countries have existed in the 
past that exist now, and I can conceive of no probable occurrence 
in the near future which will render it desirable for any other 
country to possess them, unless the United States responds to the 
insane clamor for insular territorial aggrandizement, for imperial 


| extension, and for colonial possessions, which wiil follow this first 


step in the departure from our established policies as certainly as 
the daylight follows dawn. 

I admit that if our Government abandons its well established 
and long cherished policies of the past of attending to our own 


| business and leaving severely alone the possessions of other coun- 


ries in the European and Asiatic worlds, then other nations may 


| be prompted to enter the great land-grabbing contest of the world, 


n th P . | and Hawaii might thereby fall into the possession of some of the 
lf itis urged by the supporters of the resolution that after the | 


construction of the Nicaraguan Canal the commerce passing | 
through it from the east and bound for Asiatic coast points must 


great powers. 
Mr. Speaker, it ha’ not been at any time in the history of the 
American Government the policy of the Government to add to 


| its territorial possessions as an integral part of the Union lands 


not continental in their character, and with the single exception 
of the acquisition of Alaska, including the Aleutian Islands, all 
lands heretofore acquired have been contiguous to the continental 
possessions of the United States. 

In his message to Congress of December 2, 1823, President Mon- 
roe made the following important declaration with reference to 


3; | the policy of the United States in relation to territory on the 


Western Hemisphere: 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers to dec'are that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies ot any European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have on great consideration 
and on just principles acknowledged, we could net view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European power in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 


The very essence of this declaration of national policy is the 
provision of noninterference by any European power with any gov- 
ernments on this hemisphere who have declared their independ- 
ence and maintained it, or whose independence we have on good 
consideration or just principles acknowledged. While not therein 
stated, the logical deduction and inference to be drawn from the 
language of this message is that the United States, following all of 
its previous precedents, would itself adopt a policy of noninterfer- 
ence with territorial possessions located on the continents of 
Europe or Asia, or in the waters adjacent thereto, 
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If the annexation of Hawaii were all that is involved in the pro- | tract returned to their respective countries, their places must be 

sed policy presented by these resolutions, then I concede that | supplied by other laborers, or else the business of the production 
it would not come within this definition. That Hawaii is but the | of sugar on the islands must cease. ae 
entering wedge, the first step in the new policy, is apparent from The consensus of opinion of those familiar with the climate of 
statements of advocates of annexation here and in the public press. | the Hawaiian Islands justifies me in asserting that Americans 
After Hawaii we may expect to see vigorous efforts put forth to | and Europeans can not endure the climate of Hawaii while en- 
annex Cuba, and this in the face of the solemn declaration con- | gaged in the arduous toil in the sugar fields. All history demon- 
tained in the resolution of April 20, 1898, in the following lan- | strates the inability of our people to endure hard work in the 
enage: tropical climates; therefore no additional opportunity for Amer- 
2 ican labor would be created by the annexation of the islands, 
while, if contract labor continues to perform the work, our policies 
against contract labor must be viclated. 


1t the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
sxercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island, except for the 
pa ion thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. ca . a2 3 . . : 
' Before entering upon this new policy of colonial possessions 

After Cuba we will be invited to annex Puerto Rico, Santo Do- | remote from the home Government it would be wise for us to 
mingo, and the Philippine Islands. What means the adoption | remember the experience of some other strong nations who have 
this policy for the people of the United States? engaged in like policies. The recent experiment of France in the 
These various possessions will either be admitted into the full seizure of Madac ascar, the extension of her possessions into cen- 
union of States or they will betreated as dependencies, as colonies, | tral Africa, and in her seizure of Tonking furnishes us a lesson 
to be held and governed as such by the United States. If they are | which ought to forever decide our course adverse to tl 
admitted to statehood, they must be admitted to full and equal | of those who would have our Government engage in similar ex- 
participation in the affairs of the General Government. Theircit-| periments. Thus far her acquisitions have been most expen 
izens must be clothed with all the rights, powers, privileges, and | to her people. The revenues derived from them have been wholly 
duties possessed by other American citizens, or else the ver | inconsequential, while theexpenses of possessing, fortifying, main 
essence and genius of our institutions, the very life and spirit of | taining, and defending them have made avery serious drain upon 
our system of government, must be violated. the finances of the French Republic. 

Can we afford to abandon the fundamental principles of our | Germany’s ambition has caused her to seize upon Jands in east- 


Government for the dear privilege of imitating the foreign poli- | ern, southwestern, and west-central Africa and in New Guinea 
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cies of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Italy? The two | All of these possessions being in the Tropics are open to the same 
nations of the earth to-day that stand in greatest security and | climatic objections as exist in the respec e islands which the 


in least peril from military aggression of other powers are the | United States have been invited ta annex, or will be invited to 
United States and Russia. Their great strength lies in the fact | annex if the new policy of imperial aggrandizement and colonial 
that their landed possessions are in solidarity, that their domain | acquisition is finally adopted by the United States. Already t] 
is largely continental, and that they have devoted themselves to- | German Empire has expended vast sums of money in acquirin 
ward developing the natural wealth of their own possessions and | these new possessions, and the future presents the certainty of 
not in coveting the possessions of others. much larger sums to be expended in their development and con- 
These two nations, rich and powerful, have realized, and ought | trol with no very flattering prospects for any substantial returns. 
still to realize, that many generations will have come and gone Italy’s venture in emulation of Great Britain’s policy has 
before their present extensive landed possessions are entirely oc- | already proven a dismal failure, and at present it seems to be the 
cupied and completely developed. Advocates of the acquirement | accepted determination of the Italian Government to abandon 
of insular and colonial possessions in the European and Asiatic | thescheme. Finally all these possessions, whether held by Ger- 
world and waters have expressed their impatience with those of | many, France, Italy, or the United States, will remain a per- 
us who oppose this policy and have asserted that our policy means | petual menace to peace and a perpetual invitation to war, a per- 
that our people shall confine their commercial transactions with | petual demand for an increased navy, a large standing army, 
themselves, and that we are opposed to the acquirement of foreign | and a retinue of colonial officers, the maintenance of ali of which 
trade. will create a fixed and permanent charge upon the treasury of 
In this, as in every other proposition they have asserted, theyare | their respective Governments. 
entirely in error. We believe the United States is destined in the England’s experience with her colonial possessions can best be 
not distant future to gradually extend its commerce with foreign | told in the language of Hon. James Bryce, M. P., as follows 
nations. but we contend that the proposition advocated by our How stands it with Great Britain? Moro by aseriesof w 
annexation friends would only extend the responsibilities of the | historical accidents than from any deliberat: , Bri 
Government for its various proposed colonial acquigitions in their | ¥85* transmarine possessions. Most of these acquisitions w 


: ; ; on 69. her wars with France and Spai 
dealings with other countries, that such new responsibility would | ¢:fonse of the British North American colonies 








ies of what may be called 














at least make possible, if not, indeed, probable, perpetual embroil- | with Napoleon gave her South Africa, where : he established herself not with 
ments with foreign nations. ne of colonizing the country, but to secure a halfway house to 
Everv ial : a sar j + , ; cra. a 4 F 
Every island in the Orient or m European w aters owned by this By good fortune Canada, South Africa, and Australasia have turned out to 
nation stands there as an additional point of attack by a foreign | be territories fit to receive the overfiow of her own ] n, and, lying in 
foe, as a probable promoter of foreign difficulty, and therefore as | the temperate zone, are being filled with industrious and civilized inhabit 
% ants, who have receired self-government. T ct ies ’ ns hi: 











lrance rather than a help to the extension of our commerce, 
*+h can only be successfully and healthfully stimulated by the 


now become so many democratic commonwealths, mar ng their « wn af- 
fairs, though protected by the navy of the mother cor i 
pursuits of peace and not by the arts of war. ~~ 4 ees: ae eee furnish, = ats of thi , proter ive tariff 
tnt thne ft. 5 . ; $ » : w 1¢ s t a have set Up, good mar cets. sut this is because heir in- 
oP it thus far the supporters of this the first step in the new policy | habitants are of British stock, industrious and intelligent; were they in 
of imperialism have not told us the other plans for the government | habited by savages they would be worthless. 
of their intended new possessions. They have not informed us | The tropical possessions of Britain belong to a very different category. 
whether they intend to deny the right of citizenship to the occu- | 414, which she was led on to conquer by that sort of natural law which 
: ; “ ‘ a! . . makes it almost impossible for a great civilized power to dwell ; 
pants of these respective islands in spite of the guaranty of equal- | with half-civilized’ states without either conquering or coming te 
ity to every American citizen, or whether they intend graciously them—lIndia constitutes a large market for European goods, but a market 
—o . aan ° ° - © - a Tinited S as o Germany ¢ o Britain. for no dif 
to permit their new fellow-citizens to enjoy the constitutional | ¢d°#!ly open to the United States and to Germany as to Britain, for no dif 
a Aa . * | ferential tariff has been imposed. So far from drawing any r nu > 
rights possessed by all citizens of this Republic. | India, the state of the Indian revenue is a constant source of di 
[am opposed to the admission of Hawaii, of Cuba, of Puerto | us. Weare proud, not unreasonably, of what we have done toes 
>: . . sae s ar srde + te education there ut India is x 
Rico, of Santo Domingo, the Philippines, etc., for another reason. | #24 order and to promote education there. But India is no 
rm. 2 : . strength to Britain. The responsibilities which our con 
Their populations are not, as a rule, desirable to be added to the | aya tramendous. More than any other part of the Britis! 
country. In Hawaii the total population is, in round numbers, | gives our statesmen sleepless nights. 








































109,000, and according to the census of 1896 the population con- | _ “for the immense “es oe . Y sritain } 

Pa a , yuired, they ¢ yf no profit tou tbly wi n \ 
sisted of the follow ing: | century tocome. South of the Zambez lishmen car 1 bring up 
a : and | ; * paq | Children. North of the Zambez fe in a very few elevated spots, Central 

Hawaiians : 39,! : 080 | Camere: , on avons 

Jen — (pure and mixed) -- 2 Quieres > ~ Africa is eats oe re malarious, and its inhabitants are barbarous. 

eee ete 7 490 | ministration of the country will cost more than the country will 1 

( ese 2 6 | a ie ee |= P . y i . . ; 

Pee ee ee renee oe | Germans The example Britain has set, in taking East Central Afr ? tan¢ : 
ee — | region into which she was drawn by a train of « ( } y 
Of the Asiatic citizens on the islands over 11,000 are engaged in | cotrol—is one not to be recommended fo J es be 6 

contract labor | that the impulse or fancy for coloring 1 I I nth 

a ete . ics : 7 ., | had something to do with these recen : I thority. But 
_ This system will either remain in force or it will not. If it | the impulse has been in © ca i this needless 
shall remain, it will be in direct conflict with the provisions of the | aan = a with no prospect of a cor nding ret 
existing law of the United States prohibiting contract labor. If | }** — 7 7 - 


ot . per ae lar courses. 
it is proposed to terminate it, it must be done after negotiations | What have the United States to gain by terri 


with the nations whose citizens are engaged in contract labor, or | the earth's surface remain in which coloni 





else the contracts themselves must be ruthlessly abrogated. If | Colomiescan be planted. Tropical dominions ) 


: worth; and they are occupied by races unfit to recei d titu- 
the contracts are terminated and the present laborers under con- | tions. ° Possessing on her own continent an enormous territory of unequaled 
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natural resources, and capable of easily supporting more than twice its pres- 
ent population, the United States needs no transmarine domains in which to 
expand. 


The history of the Philippine Islands is not such as to present 
an attractive picture to the United States. 

The population, which consists of a few Spaniards, of a large 
number of Chinese, many negritos, and the remainder of the na- 
tive inhabitants of the Malayan race arenot desirable acquisitions 
to the citizenship of the United States. They, like the Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese, and other undesirable races of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, are utterly incapable of appreciating the benefits 
of a free government. We do not want them as participants in 
the shaping of American legislation, and if we respect the spirit 
and genius of American institutions, of our Constitution, and our 
Declaration of Independence, we will never assume governmental 
responsibility or control over a people to whom we must deny the 
inestimable privilege of American citizenship. 

How much easier would it be for the United States Government 
to say to the people of Hawaii, Maintain your present republican 
form of government, if the majority of your citizens desire it, and 
the United States will protect you from interference by foreign 
governments. Then annul the existing treaty for the admission 
of sugar into the ports of the United States free of duty after the 
one year's notice provided by the treaty. 

By this method the United States would escape assuming the 
debt of $4,000,000 now existing against Hawaii; it would avoid 
the embarrassing situation of possession of ferritory whose in- 
habitants are unfit for American citizenship; it would escape the 
unfortunate predicament of having tv deal with the contract la- 
bor question on American soil in defiance of an American statute 
prohibiting such contract labor, and by this proposed method it 
would not forever close the door to an adequate and proper levy 
of duties upon Hawaiian sugar coming to this country. On the 
contrary, such duties may be levied and the Treasury of the 
United States enriched to the extent of from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
per annum. 

Further than this, the levy of such duty would greatly aid the 
beet-sugar growers of the United States, for with such duty levied 
so as to equalize the difference between the cost of production in 
Hawaii and that in the United States, our sugar growers would 
be enabled to successfully compete and extend the home industry 
instead of having it handicapped, as it is now, by the maintenance 
of the existing treaty and as it would be perpetually handicapped 
by the annexation of Hawaii. 

I am not prepared tosay that the express guarantee of independ- 
ence by the United States is either desirable or essential, but with 
or without such guarantee, I submit that the foregoing plan is far 
preferable to the proposition of the annexationists. 

The financial statement of the Hawaiian Government, as pub- 
lished in the Statesman’s Year Book for 1896, shows that from 
1884 to 1894, inclusive, the revenues of the Government were just 
about equal to expenditures, and that they averaged approxi- 
mately $3,800,000 per year. It is reliably stated that the United 
States under the existing conditions has a very large proportion 
of the trade of the Hawaiian Islands, so that from the standpoint 
of the extension of our commerce with those islands, little or 
nothing could possibly be gained by altering the existing status. 

But the proposition to annex Hawaii, like many other questions 
of doubtful propriety, has been foisted upon the American Con- 
gress at a time when full, free, and unbiased discussion on the 
merits of the question can not be had. It has been urged asa 
military and naval necessity, although I submit the claim has not 
been sustained in the discussion of these resolutions in the House 
or in the public press. Under the plea of this necessity it has 
been presented, and every man who has ventured to question that 
necessity or the wisdom of the plan proposed has had his patriot- 
ism challenged and his right to dispute the infallibility of the 
assertion of such necessity denied. 

It is quite apparent that one of the principal purposes of the 
supporters of the Administration in injecting this question into 
Congressional discussion is to divert the attention of the Ameri- 
can people from the discussion of questions of domestic concern 
to those of a foreign character. Fully realizing, as they do, the 
rapidly growing sentiment adverse to the financial policies of the 
Administration and to its close friendship to trusts and monopo- 
lies, the force and influences that shape and control the policies 
of the party now find it convenient and desirable to turn the at- 
tention of the people into another direction. : 

By this new policy of imperialism which is proposed to be 
adopted public investigation of questions of domestic concern may 
be supplanted by proposals for extending the national domain. 
Shout such extension result in complications with foreign nations, 
the framers of the new policy hope to direct public attention to 
those complications to the exclusion of those methods by which 
the Government itself is conducted and the business concerns of 
our people stimulated or — They know the loyalty of 


the American people to this Republic and propose to make the 
most of it. 
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It was in this spirit that the framers of the war-revenue bil] 
included in its provisions an authorization for the issuance of 
$500,000,000 of bonds. They knew that such a measure as an in- 
dependent proposition could not = the Congress of the United 
States. They knew that the people of the United States and the 
Senate of the United States would not sustain that proposition ag 
an independent one, and for the double purpose of securing its 
passage through an adverse Senate, and at the same time of plac- 
ing all opponents of the bond issue who had the courage and 
gee eer to vote against the war-revenue bill containing the 

nd issue in a false position, they included it. 

They knew that every man in both branches of Congress who 
voted against the war-revenue bill did so largely because of that 
provision. They knew that that provision had no lodgment or 
proper place.in the war-revenue bill. They knew that the men 
who voted against that bill were ready and willing to vote every 
dollar to the Government necessary to prosecute the war; and yet 
in the face of this knowledge, they took advantage of the emer- 
gent necessities of the Government to present to Congress a bill 
containing the bond provision, which was intended by its pro- 
moters to constitute the foundation for a proposed syndicate of 
banks upon which to issue and control the paper money used by 
the people of the United States. 

The proposed annexation of Hawaii, which is the first step in 
the new policy, is but another partof thesameplan. By embark- 
ing upon this new plan it is intended that through the extraordi- 
nary demands made upon the Government for money to construct 
battle ships, fortifications, harbor improvements, Government 
buildings, and to maintain the large standing army and large 
navy made necessary by the plan itself, to support the necessary 
complement of colonial officers all over the world, that the Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to use its credit further and to issue 
still more bonds to sustain the foundation of the great bank-issuing 
system to be created and to add power to the present strong grasp 
of i money power of the world upon the industries of our 
people. 

Briefly stated, I am opposed to the annexation of Hawaii for the 
following reasons: 

First. They are not necessary either as a military or naval de- 
fense or for the purposes of commerce. 

Second. They are not on the “‘ cross-roads of commerce” of the 
Pacific, nor do vessels oars passengers or freight from 
America to Asia stop at Hawaii for coaling or provisions, or for 
any other purpose except where they have passengers or freight 
to or from the islands. 

Third. The possession of the islands would be a weakness rather 
than a strength, and would necessitate either a large increase in 
our Navy in the Pacific or else a division of our present Navy, 
which division would render easier its destruction by the ships 
of a hostile nation. 

Fourth. The islands are of no value in aiding Admiral Dewey 
in his present possession of Manila, nor in assisting the United 
States in retaining possession thereof in the future. 

Fifth. A shorter and more desirable route from San Francisco 
to Manila, from San Francisco to Hongkong, and from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama exists by way of the Aleutian Islands, in 
which group is situated Kiska Island, 25 miles long, with ade- 
quate harbor, with abundance of fresi water, a moderate climate, 
and no obstruction to navigation. 

Sixth. The proposed construction of the Nicaragua Canal by the 
United States will be in no wise aided by the possession of these 
islands, nor will the commerce which may pass through that canal 
when constructed be defended by fleets established at Hawaii. 
Such defense will be made by fleets located in San Francisco Har- 
bor, 1,710 miles nearer to Nicaragua than Honolulu. 

Seventh. Only 6,000 of a total population of 109,090 are fit for 
citizenship. Forty-six thousand thereof are Asiatics, many of 
them being engaged in contract labor. 

Iam a either to repealing our laws against contract labor 
or to make any exceptions as to their application to any territory 
now or hereafter to be possessed by the United States. One of 
these courses must be taken if the islands are annexed. 

Eighth. The annexation of Hawaii forever puts it out of the 

wer of the United States to derive any revenue from duties 

evied on Hawaiian sugar, which, if levied and collected at the 
existing rates, would amount to nearly $8,000,000 per annum. 

Ninth. The continued admission of Hawaii sugar free of duty 
handicaps and imperils the business of beet-sugar growing in the 
United States. 

Tenth. The annexation of the islands carries with it the assump- 
tion by the United States of an indebtedness now existing of 


$4,000,000. 

Eleventh. The proposal to annex Hawaii is but the first step in 
an extensive policy proposed to be inaugurated, which is to con- 
stitute the new foreign policy of the United States Government, 
and which is to ultimately ripen into a vast colonial-possession 
system. Such a policy is in direct contravention to the well- 
established purposesof our Government. The inauguration of that 
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licy means much larger and more expensive additions to our 
Navy than would otherwise be required to have made. 

It means the = and maintenance of a vast standing 
army. It means the establishment, support, and maintenance of 
numerous colonial governments in various quarters of the world. 
It means the construction of fortifications and the deepening of 
harbors on every island in the seas that our — lust for 
land may induce us to lay our greedy grasp upon. hen all this 
is done, it then means that in every quarter of the globe the pos- 
sessions of the United States must be defended, and in proportion 
as they are numerous, there will be opportunities and probabili- 
ties for complications and controversies with the other nations of 
the earth. 

Twelfth, If the existing contracts for Japanese and Chinese 
labor in the islands are to be annulled, then the production of 
sugar upon the islands must practically cease, for the climate is 
such that men from the Temperate Zone, Europeans or Ameri- 
cans, can not endure the severe toil of the sugar plantations under 
the Hawaiian.sun. Therefore, in order for the production of 
sugar to continue, Asiatic labor must be employed. And I re- 
peat, if the present system of Asiatic labor is to be continued, its 
existenceis in direct violation of our contract-labor laws. 

Thirteenth. The experience of the present Government of Ha- 
waii during its existence has been that its revenues just about 
meet its expenditures. Such being their experience, we could not 
hope to do better and produce a net revenue, 

Finally, the reward which the people of the United States are to 
receive as their ood of this glittering scheme of imperialism is 
the privilege of contributing the money necessary to defray the 
enormous expense incident upon the consummation of the deal, 
together with the interest upon every issue of bonds made neces- 
sary by the gradual but certain extension of the plan itself, 


Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES 8. HARTMAN, 


OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 18, 1898, 


On the following resolutions: 

‘Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of 
nis, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to his memory and emi- 
—_ oa at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House stand 

y ed. : 
i “Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of 
the House to the family of the deceased. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate.” 

Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Once again has the House of Representatives 
been called upon to pay the tribute of its respect to one of the 
distinguished servants of the Republic. Senator IsHam G. Har- 
RIS, Whose memory we revere and whose death we sincerely re- 
gret, was one of the strong, original, and patriotic characters of 
the present generation. - 

But few men in the history of the Republic have been called 
upon to fill so many and varied places of responsibility as he. In 
no place of public trust which was assigned to him was there ever 
the suggestion of the failure of the full performance of duty. In 
the great and momentous conflict of 1861 to 1865 he took his place 
where his conscience told him his duty lay, and while I, like many 
others, am entirely convinced that his decision was wrong, yet 
no one who knew him will ever question the sincerity of his belief 
or the honesty of his purpose. When the great strife was over 
and the disaffections and disagreements of North and South were 
in process of reconciliation, he contributed by his counsel and 
by - example very greatly to the accomplishment of the désired 
result. 

In all of his legislative career those who knew him best, whether 
agreeing with him politically or opposing him, were glad to attrib- 
ute to his every act the highest and purest motives which con- 
trol public men. One trait of his character which stood out most 
prominent was his positive, aggressive, firm, and courageous stand 
upon all questions of public moment which had received long and 
serious investigation at his hands. At times some of his associ- 
ates were tempted to become annoyed at his very abrupt and posi- 
tive way of giving utterance to his feelings, but a more mature 
knowledge of his character has generally resulted in the convic- 
tion among his associates that whatever words he uttered or what- 
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ever act he performed was inspired by the loftiest and most patri- 
otic of purposes. 

Numerous conversations with many of his colleaguesin the Sen- 
ate have convinced me that among his associates he easily took 
rank as the leader of that body in questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and practice. Hisspeeches upon the great money question, 
the question of the tariff, and other subjects of public concern 
rank among the best delivered in either body of Congress. The 
influence of his life and character upon the rising generations of 
the Republic has been and will continue to be most beneficial. 

Through all his long career of public service, extending from a 
time prior to the late war up to the day of his death, his reputa- 
tion for integrity, for patriotism, for courage has never been 
doubted. 

These are the three most essential and most desirable traits of 
character to be possessed by a publicman. Itis fitting, then, that 
the Congress of the United States should, by the adoption of the 
resolution presented, pay this their last tribute of respect to the 
memory of this distinguished man. 


Hawaii, the Great Ocean Crossroads. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 


Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: About two thousand years ago there sailed out 
of the Baltic Sea, in the north of Europe, a hardy and adventur- 
ous race of men known as the Vikings, the prows of whose ships 
were turned toward the west. According to the vague history of 
those times, these Vikings seem to have planted themselves first 
on the northern shores of France, where they founded the Kingdom 
of Normandy, or the Northmen, men out of the northern seas, 
Not satisfied with this conquest, they continued their rovings 
westward, and about fifteen hendred years ago ran the prows of 
their ships upon the shores of England, and finally, about one 
thousand years ago, with William the Conqueror at their head, 
landed 60,000 men at Hastings, defeated and killed Haro!d, the 
English King, and made the British Islands the seat of their em- 
pire. And from that day to this the roving, aggressive, acquisi- 
tive spirit of the Vikings has never ceased to animate the English 
people; and for hundreds of years they have been exploring the 
lana and the sea and raising their flag in every part of the world, 
so that the sun never sets on their possessions. 


THE VIKING SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 


After the discovery of America, the English descendants of th 
Vikings, still sailing westward, crossed the wide ocean intothis New 
World, and colonized the Atlantic coast of North America. And 
here they founded a new nation, and proclaimed a new evangel 
of human liberty, and flung to the breeze,in sight of men and 
angels, a new banner. 

But the spirit of Viking adventure and Viking daring was still 
raging in their breasts, and the more adventurous of the sons and 
grandsons of those old colonizers continued to move westward, ever 
westward; and climbing and crossing the Alleghany Mountains, 
driving the wild beasts and the Indians before them, occupied the 
coves and the valleys at the headwaters of the Tennessee and tl 
Ohio rivers. But still not satisfied, the most adventuron 
these heroic adventurers, chiefly the men who founded th: 
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> States 


of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, continued to move westward 
until they reached the banks of the mighty Mississippi, the Father 
of Waters. 

And here for a season their steps were stayed. The Mississippi 
was then the western boundary. of their country. All the land 


that lay beyond was Spain’s. How few of us realize to-day that 
when Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio were admitted into the 
Union as States all the country between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean belonged to Spain! 
WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

But the tide of western emigration was irresistible, and rising 
higher and higher, was about to force its way across the Missis- 
sippi when Spain transferred Louisiana to France and France 
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transferred it to the United States. Then the course of empire 
triumphantly resumed its westward way. 

The descendants of the men who rode with Raleigh over the sea 
now rode with Frémont over the land, and animated by the in- 
vincible spirit of their ancestors, and marching ever westward and 
westward, they crossed the deserts and the plains, penetrated the 
wilderness, climbed the Rocky Mountains, crossed over into Cali- 
fornia, and continuing on at last stood on the shoresof the mighty 
Pacific and bathed their burning feet and their-parched brows in 
the waters of the sunset sea. There for fifty years have we set 
up the image of Terminus. There have we said was our ne plus 
ultra. There we once thought was the end of our national world. 

But we miscalculated. Our nation hasgrownand grown. We 
have expanded on all sides and enlarged in all directions. Wehave 
become a mighty nation with over 70,000,000 of people and nearly 
4,000,000 square miles of land and lake and river and bay. The 
fame and glory of our institutions have filled the earth, the prod- 
ucts of our hands and intellects have penetrated to all lands, our 
ships plow the waters of every sea, and our flag is respected by 
every nation upon the earth. 


THE OLD SPIRIT REVIVED. 
And while we 


continent, 


have thus been possessing ourselves of this great 

driving out the wild men and the wild beas ts, and | lay- 
ing deep and broad and everlasting the foundations of our new 
and better civilization, some had begun to think that the old Vi- 
king spirit of our forefathers had at last died. But that spirit was 
only slumbering, and when the guns of Dewey, thundering at 
Manilla, 10,000 miles away across the Pacific Ocean, sent their 
reverberations from west to east and from east to west, from 
north to south and from south to north, around the whole earth, 
the old spirit of the Vikings awoke and stood on its feet again, 
like a giant refreshed with wine, and with eyes still looking west- 
ward. {Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are two thousand years of adventure and 
conquest in that ze, and the spirits of the heroes of those two 
thousand years are now looking ‘westward through our eyes and 
thinking in our hearts, and you might as well try to dam the 
Mississippi River with straw or to stay the planets with smoke as 
to stay the westward career of our civilization by a political 
theory. 

The gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. CLARK] has said: 


on: 
Bas 


No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours. 


I would go further, and, in the sublime spirit of the heroic 


Vikings, would say: 
No pent-up continent contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless ocean is ours. 
[ Applause. ] 
THE OCEAN OUR FIELD OF ACTION. 


We are bound to become a commercial people. The morecom- 
mercial a people are, the more civilized, the more prosperous, and 
the more powerful they are. In all the ages the most progressive 
nations have been the most commercial. Had it not been for the 

commercial nations, where would the world be to-day in civiliza- 
tion, in religion, in science, in art, and in all those humanities 
that ennoble mankind? 

What are we going to do with this Viking spirit that, like a 
caged eagle, beats against the walls of our hearts? 
more Western Territories to fill up. The Indian 
beast have been subjugated or destroyed. 
sonth and east and west lines of railroad have been built. 
wounds caused by our civil war haveal! been he: Our 
as a nation is stupendous beyond human conception. 

What shall we do with our sur] plus energy? What employ- 
ment shall we give to the vast acc umulation of restrained enter- 
prise among our people? T he re must be some outlet for it or it 
is sure to find an inlet. Remember Hudibras’s sword that— 
or lack 
and hack. 


and the wild 


The 


vealth 


sled. 


Ate into itself, f 
Of somebody to hew 


If we do not find some vent for this irresistible and irrepressi- 
ble viking spirit of adventure, which has become apart of our 
heredity, internal commotion is sure to happen. ‘fhe active, 
healthy, growing boy must have exercise, and if you do not give 
him lawful exercise he will take unlawful exercise. 
nation to-day but a gigantic youth longing for grand arenas in 
which to display and develop its mighty energies! The man, 
Mr. Speaker, who thinks that our nation has attained anything 
like its growth is like the man who thinks the caterpillar has at- 
tained its full development, or that the tadpole has reached its 
maturity. 

THE WORLD OUR ARENA. 

Heretofore we have been living to ourselves, for ourselves, and 
by ourselves. Like China, which built a wall on the land and 
used the waters of the sea to keep all other peoples out of her 


We have no } 


Our great north and | 


|} Walla? 


| of its business. 


| laws, customs, and institutions of the islands are similar to those 
| of our own country. 


What is our | havea twofold value to us—first, as a necessary stopping place for 


| our ships in crossing the ocean, and, second, as a necessary naval 
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borders, many Americans have imagined that we could get along 
without much intercourse with foreign nations, and that we had 
no duties to perform to the balance of mankind. 

For my part, I believe itis both our duty and our interest to 
concern ourselves with the affairs of the balance of the world, 
not in an intermeddling, busybody, impertinent way, and not in 
a bullying way; but when some great national crime is about to 
be perpetrated, when an innocent people are about to be out- 
raged, when a free community is about to be-enslaved, or when 
an oppressed race deserves liberty and is valiantly battling to 
achieve it, in all such cases I believe it to be our duty to do all we 
can in the interest of humanity and liberty; and I further believe 
that the God of Nations will bless and preserve us as long as we 
fight His battles and execute His judgments. 

I make these general observations, Mr. Speaker, because I hear 
some member of this House say that we must have the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans as a wall of defense. Ah, sir, that is the old 
Chinese argument I have just referred to, an argument long ago 

xploded. The oceanisnolonger a wall of defense, as China is now 
finding out. On the contrary, the ocean is a highway of offense, 
In these days of mighty steamships and ironclad vessels of war 
the ocean is an element of weakness in time of war and not a 
source of strength. We have 4,000 miles of ocean shore, and 
every mile is a highway on which an enemy can attack us. 


OCEANS NOT WALLS OF DEFENSE. 


Away with this talk about the oceans being walls of defense, 
If walls at all, they are walls to be occupied by our enemies in 
time of 

A nation that has a coast must have a navy to defend it, or it 
will be the victim of war. See how Japan, a little nation with a 
big fleet, a few years ago conquered ‘China, a big nation with a 
little fleet. In that war China was like a great whale being de- 
stroyed by a Japanese swordfish. So, Mr. Speaker, we must have 
a great navy wherewith to defend our.coast and the great cities 
along our shores. Happy is it for us that the present war is with 
a weak nation like Spain, whose fleet is small and poorly equipped. 
Suppose we were at war to-day with England or France or Ger- 
many. Iwill not draw the picture. The present war I regard as 
a warning to us to prepare for a greater one. 

Mr. Speaker, we must possess the. sea as well as the land... Great 
are the people who possess the land, but greater the people who 
possess the sea. Persia, a land power, was great, but Greece, a 
sea power, was greater, although Persia had millions of soldiers 
where Greece had only thousands. Spain in the days of Pl uilip 
was a mighty land power, but England, though weak on lan 
was strong on the sea, and the Spanish Armada was destroye d 
and Spain’s power forever crippled. Mr. Speaker, the nation that 
rules the seas will rule the world. 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


With these preliminary considerations, Mr. S$ 
to the specific question: Shall we annex the 
These islands are in the Pacific Ocean, about 
west of San Francisco. 
they are too far off. 
Time counts. 


aker, Inow come 
Tawafian Islands? 
2,000 miles sonuth- 
Some object to their annexation because 
In these days distance does not always count. 
You can sail from San Francisco to these islands 
in six days. When we annexed California it took six months to 
cross the plains in order to get to San Francisco. 

‘low large are these islands? They contain about 7,000 square 
niles, heing about the size of the State of New Jersey. What is 
their population? About 109,000. What sort of people? Ha- 

is, Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, Americans, British, and 
German. But we are told that nearly one-half of the people are 
Chinese and Japanese. That isso, but they are there under con- 
tract as laborers, and are not full citizens, and if we annex the 
islands they will return to their own country. 

How many white people are there? About 8,000, not including 
the Portuguese. Who governs the country? Americans govern 
the country. What sort of government is it? It is a republic 
like our own. And not only do the Americans govern the island, 
Mr. Speaker, but they own most of the island ‘and do nearly all 
The principal language is the English; and the 


Of what value are these islands to the United States? They 


station in the Pacific. 

In these days, when nearly all ocean vessels are propelled by 
steam, it is necessary, in crossing the Pacific, to stop on the voy- 
age in order to get coal. There are, in the Pacific Ocean, west of 
California, 16,000,000 square miles of ocean in which there are no 
islands of importance except these Hawaiian Islands, which are 
in the very center of this immense area—an area five times larger 
than the whole of the United States, not including Alaska. All 
vessels that traverse this part of the Pacific, whether going east 
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quence, Hawaii is called the ‘‘ Halfway House” across the ocean, 
the ‘‘Key of the Pacific,” and the ‘‘Crossroads” of the western 
waters. And to give you some idea of the wealth of these islands 
and their enormous trade, I call your attention to the fact that in 
the year 1896 their imports were over $7,000,000 and their exports 
over $15,000,000. Most of the business of these islands is in the 


hands of Americans and is with the United States, and for nearly 


or west, north or south, stop at these islands, and, as a s 


THEIR STRATEGICAL VALUE. 

But these islands have what is called ‘‘a strategical value” to 
the United States. We need a coaling station, a base of supplies, 
and a harbor in the Pacific Ocean for the benefit of our war ships. 
In case of war between the United States and any great naval 
power it would be of vast value to us to own these islands. One 
of its harbors, Pearl Harbor, can be easily so fortified as to be im- 
pregnable, and that harbor, fortified and in our possession, we 
would be able to guard our whole Pacific coast, whereas those 
islands in thé hands of an enemy would be a menace to our whole 
Pacific coast. 

Naval officers of great ability all agree that it would be disas- 
trous to the United States to allow these islands to get into the 
hands of an enemy in time of war, and we all know they are 
bound to fall into the hands of some nation soon. England, 
France, Russia, Germany, and Japan are all looking with wistful 
eyes at these islands. The inhabitants of the islands are not able 
to defend them, and they know this, and that is why they ask us 
to take them in. 

These islands being the key to the commerce of the Pacific, their 
importance has long been recognized by ail the great commercial 
nations, and several of them have made attempts to annex them. 
They have been seized once by Russia, once by England, and twice 
by France. It has required repeated and emphatic protests on 
the part of the United States to keep these islands from being ab. 
sorbed by some of our commercial rivals; and the population of 
the islands is so mixed and sosmall that their governors fully 
realize that they must soon become a part of some other nation. 
The United States is the country they wish to join. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE ISLANDS. 

The Hawaiians were converted to Christianity by missionaries 
from the United States, and these missionaries soon became in re- 
ality the rulers of the islands. As aconsequence, the utmost good 
feeling greW up between these people and ours, and in 1851, and 
again in 1854, negotiations were entered upon by their rulers to 
annex the islands to the United States. This Government for 
nearly hfty years has been exercising a sort of quasi protectorate 
over these islands, warning off other nations and giving the is- 
landers special privileges by treaties of reciprocity. 

The fact is the Hawaiian Islands have for fifty years been 
developing into an American community. Not only are Amer- 
icans the owners of most of the property and the business of the 
islands, but the English language is the principal language spoken 
and the only language taught in the schools. An American in 
Honolulu would feel that he was in his own country, as on every 
side he would hear hisown language spoken and would see all the 
other evidences of Americanism. 

During President Harrison’s Administration a treaty was ne- 
gotiated annexing these islands to the United States, and the 
American flag was raised over them; but the Senate failed to 
ratify the treaty, and when Mr. Cleveland became President he 
withdrew the treaty and had our flag hauled down. This act, 
prompted, no doubt, by political malice, caused a widespread feel- 
ing of anger and humiliation throughout the United States, and 
contributed no little to the defeat of the Democratic party in the 
last campaign. 

One of President McKinley’s first acts after his inauguration 
was to negotiate another treaty of annexation, but the Senate 
having failed to ratify the same, the joint resolution row under 
discussion has been introduced ‘‘ accepting, ratifying, and con- 
firming” the cession of these islands to the United States, and the 
question now is, Shall we vote for this resolution? 

OPINIONS OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

The importance of these islands to the United States has been 
recognized by nearly all of our greatest statesmen for the last 
fifty years. In 1842 Daniel Webster, the great Whig Secretary of 
State, said: 

Tho United States * * * are more interested in the fate of the islands 
and their government than any other nation can be. 

In 1843 Secretary of State Legaré said: 


We might even feel justified, consistently with our own principles, in in- 
terfering by force to prevent its [Hawaii's] falling into the hands of one of 
the great powers of Europe. 


In 1850 John M. Clayton, then Secretary of State, said: 


We conid never with indifference allow them [the Hawaiian Islands] to 
pass under the dominion or exclusive control of any other power. 


twenty years they have been a business annex of our country. 


In 1851 Daniel Webster, again Secretary of State, said: 

The Government of the United States * * * can never consent to see 
these islands taken possession of by either of the great commercial powers 
of Europe. 

And when the French were threatening to take possession of 
them Webster said: 

I trnst the French will not take pane but if they do, they will be dis- 
lodged, if my advice is taken, if the whole power of the Government is:re- 
quired to do it. 

In 1853 William L. Marcy, the great Democratic Secretary of 
State, said: 

It seems to be inevitable that they [these islands} must come under the 
control of this Government. 

And he authorized our minister at Honolulu to negotiate a 
tréaty of annexation. 

In 1867 William H. Seward, the first great Republican Secretary 
of State, said: 

A lawful and peaceful annexation of the islands to the United States, with 
the consent of the people, * * * is deemed desirable by this Government 

In 1881 James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, spoke of these 
islands as ‘‘ the key to the dominion of the American Pacific,” and 
he looked forward to the day when they would become a part of 
the United States. 

In 1888 Thomas F. Bayard, the great mugwump Secretary of 
State, referring to the reciprocity treaties with these islands, said: 

A political union would logically and naturall; ll r 
the commercial union and dependence which were 
was simply a matter of waiting until the apple shou 


' 





And yet, Mr. Speaker, after these mighty giants of American 
statesmanship have thus so often and so solemnly declared that 
the Hawaiian Islands are necessary for our welfare, a lot of pigmy, 
latter-day politicians have the effrontery to come forward in the 
light of day and declare that not only do we not need these islands, 
but that their acquisition would be extremely hurtful! 

Do these Democrats who are antagonizing the annexation of 
these islands know that all of their Presidents for the last fifty 
years have favored their acquisition, except Grover Cleveland? 
|Lanughter.] Surely you have left good company and joined the 
bad! 

OBJECTIONS TO ANNEXATION, 


What are the objections urged against annexation? I feel like 
apologizing to the House for consuming its time in mentioning 
them. 

One objection is that Washington and Jefferson warned us 
against ‘‘entangling alliances with foreign nations.” Now, in 
the first place, a treaty of annexation is not an ‘‘alliance ” any more 
than a marriage isa partnership. And if it be an ‘“‘alliance.” itis 
just such an ‘‘alliance” as Jefferson himself favored when he an- 
nexed Louisiana, and as Polk favored when he annexed Texasand 
California. In thenext place, Hawaii is nota ‘foreign nation” in 
the sense intended by Washington and Jefferson, for it is inhab- 
ited largely by Americans, it is controlled by Americans, its lan- 
guage, religion, laws, customs, and institutions are all American, 
and it is no more “ foreign” than was Texas when it was annexed, 
and not half so ‘‘foreign” as Louisiana, Florida, California, and 
Alaska when they were annexed. 

Another objection is that the people of the islands have not given 
their consent to annexation. To that | answer that the President 
of the islands and his Cabinet and his Legis!ature have all unani- 


mously consented, and, indeed, haveactually requested annexation. 
The people have consented through their Government, just as our 
people will consent through their Government. 

But I want to know of these objectors if the consent of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana was obtained before they were annexed. No; 


their consent was not even asked. Indeed, they were in no way 
consulted, but they were bought with a price as an appendage of 
the land, and Jefferson sent troops there to take and hold the 
possession. 

Did we wait to get the consent of California before annexing it? 
No; we first conquered it, then we bought it, and then we held it 
by force of arms until we had filled it with our own people. 

THE FOREIGNERS iN HAWAII 

Another objection is that the annexation would bring too many 
foreigners into the United States. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the first 
place, the aboriginees are dying out, having already decreased 
from 400,000 to 40,000 in ahundred years. ‘The Chineseand Japa- 
nese are not citizens, and will go to their own country as soon as 
we say so. This leaves only 15,000 Portuguese, 2,200 British, and 
3,000 Germans, Norwegians, French, and others, These are all 
the foreigners in these is!ands who will become American citizens. 
More than these often come into the United States in a single 
week at the port of New York, and yet none of these objectors 
seem to object to that. They are straining at a gnat in Hawaii 
and swallowing several large camels at New York. [Laughter.] 

But when Louisiana and California were admitted we heard no 
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complaint about admitting so many foreigners. Yet to-day there 
are five times more Americans in Hawaii than were in either Loui- 
siana or California when we annexed them. 
There is another reason for the acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The President says he needs them to enable him more 
effectually to prosecute the war with Spain. Our war ships and 
transports must stop there on their way to the Philippine Islands, 
and to do so is in violation of the laws of neutrality; and if the 
Government of these islands should forbid our stopping there it 
would greatly cripple us in our efforts to send troops and supplies 


to Admiral Dewey at Manilla. Let us remember that you can 
not cross the Pacific Ocean without stopping somewhere to get 
coal, and that these islands are the only ones that are friendly to 
us in all the wide Pacific. 

As illustrative of the central and commanding position of the 
Hawaiian Islands, I exhibit this map, a careful examination of 
which will demonstrate the vast importance of these islands in and 
of themselves, their vast value to the commerce of the United 
States, and the infinite menace they will be to us as long as they 
are in ‘danger of being acquired by some foreign nation. 


Map of the Pacific Ocean and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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HAWAIIAN STATISTICS. 
AREA, 7000 SQ.MILES. ~ 
POPULATION-1896, 109,000. 
EXPORTS - 1896, */5,51/5,090. 
MAPORTS-1896, ©7,/54,000: 
REVENVES-/8396, $7,975,000 
EXPENSES-1896, #/,904,090. 
NET DEBT-1897, *3,889,000. 
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A NEW ERA DAWNING UPON US. 

We are entering upon the twentieth century. Soon we will be 
writing January 1,1900. The whole world is in commotion. The 
rise of Japan and the fall of China have revolutionized the East. 
China is now the carcass, and Japan, Russia, France, Germany, 
and England are the eagles. ‘V heresoever the carcass is, there 
will the e eagles be gathered together.” The dismemberment of 
the Flowery Kingdom has begun. All of her cities, rivers, and 
provinces will soon be thrown open to the commerce of the world. 
That commerce is in our sight and within ourreach. It is a com- 
merce with 500,000,000 people, one-third of the inhabitants of the 
whole earth. The nations that get this commerce will get wealth, 
power, and glory. Wealth, power, and glory are the three great- 
est objects of human ambition. They are the three things for 
which the Vikings longed two thousand years ago— 

Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand— 
and these are the three things that have prompted their descend- 
ants to brave the seas and storm the lands, following the ‘“‘star 
of empire ” as westward it took its way; and these are the three 
great prizes—wealth, power, and glory—that thrill the spirit, 
shape the will, and propel the footsteps of those sons of adven- 
ture and evangelists of enterprise to be found by the thousands 
in every State of our Union; and newspaper men may write as 
they may, lecturers may declaim as they will, politicians may re- 
solve as they choose, and Congresses and legislatures may enact as 
they prefer, but the old Viking spirit is in the land. Itis the 
controlling spirit of our people. It is bound to have its way. 
** Manifest destiny” is its platform, its watchword, its faith, and 
its battle cry; and impelled by this spirit and this principle the 
people of the United States are even now taking a new departure, 
and whether it was the overthrow and dismemberment of China, 
or the thunder of the conquering guns of Dewey, proclaiming an 
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American victory at the other end of the world, or whether it 
was the striking of the grand Clock of Destiny in the fullness of 
time, be the cause what it may, the American people have resolved 
to plant their footsteps on the sea and ride upon the storm, [Ap- 
plause.] Weare sworn in our hearts to compete for the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean, and having so sworn, the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands and the completion of the Nicaraguan 
Canal become certainties. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, we must not only annex Hawaii; we must 
also construct the Nicaraguan Canal, and we must co both at 
once. When the Nicaraguan Canal is completed, California and 
the Pacific Ocean are brought close to the Atlantic coast. The 
East and West shake hands. This canal unites our two great 
oceans as the ligament united the Siamese twins. It operates like 
magic to bring our Atlantic coast 10,000 miles nearer to our Pacific 
coast, and our Pacific coast 10,000 miles nearer to our Atlantic 
coast. It brings Europe 7,000 miles nearer to California, and 
brings Asia 6,000 miles nearer to New York. It revolutionizes 
the commerce of the world. It does away with a voyage of 14,000 
miles around the great continent of South America, and puts in 
its place a voyage of 147 miles. 

This canal we are bound tobuild. The necessities of commerce 
require it. Our national welfare demands it. It will double the 
effective force of our Navy. Now San Francisco and New York 
are 15,000 miles apart on the sea, and in time of war our Atlantic 
fleets can not defend our Pacific coast, nor can our Pacific fleet 
defend our Atlantic. This canal brings these fleets tozether and 
thus doubles our war power on the sea. 

There are three great keys to the commerce of the world—the 
Suez Canal, the Nicaraguan Canal, and the Hawaiian Is'an’'s. Give 
us the latter two, and no dream of national greatness that ever 
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illumined a patriot’s mind will equal the transcendent commer- 
cial greatness of our country. 

The ocean is God’s great highway. Any man can use it who 
owns a om“, Any nation can use it that has a fleet. No tolls are 
charged. here are no tunnels to build, no cuts to make, no fills 
to keep up, no cross-ties, no rails, no side tracks, no switches, no 
culverts, no bridges, but one wide, smooth, level road, open to all 
and free to all, without money and without price. 

The Nicaragua Canal completed and the Hawaiian Islands an- 
nexed, the Book of Fate is closed and sealed; our supremacy of 
the seas is assured; the oceans become our domain; the dream of 
the Vikings is realized. God gives us the Hawaiian Islands, but 
He requires us to construct the canal ourselves. 

ANNEXATION OUR FIXED POLICY. 

Weare told by some of our Democratic brethren that annexation 
is a dangerous policy and is a road that leads to national destruc- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, this annexation road is not a new one, it is an 
old one, and_not only an old one, but one blazed out and built and 
first traveled by Thomas Jefferson, the father of the Democratic 
sarty, when he annexed Louisiana in 1803; it was traveled by James 
Monroe, another Democrat, in 1819, when he annexed Florida; it 
was traveled by James K. Polk, another Democrat, when, in 1845, 
he annexed Texas, and in 1848, when he annexed California; and 
it was traveled by Franklin Pierce, another Democrat, in 1853, 
when he made the Gadsden purchase in Arizona. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, to hear the Democrats on this floor de- 
nounce the policy of annexation and predict calamity as its result 
would make one think that nothing was more distasteful to 
Democracy than annexation. And by a strange irony of fate 
many of the opponents—indeed, a majority of the members on this 
floor—who are opposing annexation actually represent annexed 
territory, and would never have been American citizens, much 
less American Congressmen, had it not been for this very policy 
of annexation! And now for these members to antagonize annex- 


ation is almost as bad as to abuse their own mother for giving | 


them birth, and a great deal worse than abusing the ship that 
carries us to a haven of safety and happiness. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the policy of annexation has given us all the 
territory we possess north of Florida and west of the Mississippi. 
Let me give some figures on this subject: 


Square miles. 
Louisiana, annexed in 1803 





Florida, annexed in 1819 ........... , Re 
Texas, annexed in 1845............. BS 
niet ene mnie einen ainelelmas , 6 
ee Ee ES eee a aa 3, 5: 
Alaska, annexed in 1867 ........................ iicnal cneiaieleibensetnnndiniinn 577,390 
MER e abet cadks dhdseakan dhttnheedebmmidbinisbeenthacekenate 2, 659, 869 
A RR AR al 815, 615 


You will thus see, Mr. Speaker, that the area of the original 
thirteen colonies was only 815,615 square miles, while the area of 
the country acquired by annexation is 2,659,869 square miles, 

PROPHETS OF EVIL. 

And yet after our national domain has been thus increased more 
than threefold, and after we have been traveling the annexation 
road nearly one hundred years, we hear members on this floor de- 
claring the road a dangerous one and talking as though it was a 
new and untried one. 

There are always a few timid souls who dread to enter upon 
new enterprises. Their imagination is filled with visions of fail- 
ure, defeat, and disaster. They see Anakim and Zamzummim in 
the Promised Land. And so they prophesy evil, and utter lamen- 
tations like Jeremiah of old. They tell us that the Ship of State 
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as the result of annexation will, like bats. go into the caves of 


darkness and silence. A few old fogies still live, but they only 
serve as mileposts to show our progress as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to acquire these islands. They are 
gravitating to us as naturally and irresistibly as the water in a 
river gravitates to the sea. They were made for this country and 
this country was made for them. He who fights against annexa- 
tion fights against the stars in their courses and strives to reverse 
the ordinances of destiny. A grand future awaits us, and a grand 
future awaits Hawaii because united to us. The inexorable logic 
of events has decreed this annexation. Fate has entered it on her 
adamantine pages. Manifest destiny says, ‘‘Takethem in.” The 
American people say, ‘‘ Take them.” Obedient to the voice of the 

ople, I shall cast my vote to take them in; and to-morrow this 

fouse of Representatives will by a good round majority say, 
“Take them in.” [Applause. ] 


War Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 
OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When [ voted in this House for the resolution 
that got us into war with Spain, I realized that that vote carried 
along with it the obligation to provide for the expenses of that 
war. I realized also that any revenue bill to raise these extraor- 
dinary amounts of money to pay for the extraordinary expenditures 
must carry with it many evils. They have always followed inthe 
train of every war. But I did not suppose, Mr. Speaker, that I 
would be compelled to vote, or asked to vote, to issue $400,000,000 
or $500,000,000 bonds in addition. 

I believe there is even a worse condition than submitting to the 
spectacle of Spanish misrule in the West Indies, and that is that 
condition that compels us to vote for a measure to put in bonds 
our children that come after us and who will pay this burden and 
bill of expense. I will say here and now that 1 will not cast my 
vote for any bill that carries such a measure in it as bonding the 
country. There is no necessity for it whatever. 

A Government whose resources are unbounded, with great 
resources not yet touched by taxes for carrying on the war, 
right on the very threshold of a war that threatens to be of short 
duration—and I make the prediction here that as soon as this bill 
becomes a law and the great banking syndicates that have been 
preparing for a month to doso reach out and gather up the bonded 
issue, which is the lifeblood of the national banking system of this 
country, this war will come to a speedy conclusion. I almost 
go to the extent of saying that there is a general understanding 
now among the money power and bondholders of the world, and 
at the very first opportunity that comes after the bonds have boon 
issued they will step in and take Spain by the throat—that is, 
after the bonds are out—and say, ‘‘ Now, this thing has gone on 
far enough; let it stop.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It seems to me a little strange the 


is sailing toward rocks and is sure to be wrecked. Oh, fear not, | gentleman did not think of that when vociferating so l udly for 


Mr. Speaker— 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 
*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
Sail on, O Ship of State! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our destiny is to become a great commercial nation. Situated as 
we are, with the great Atlantic Ocean on our east and the great 
Pacific Ocean on our west, with a great canal in Nicaragua con- 
necting these two oceans, our people will control the commerce of 
the world. The Hawaiian Islands will become the greatest haven 


the war. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I did not think the Republican party was so 
lost to all sense of patriotism and decency as to report a measure 
placing such a burden upon the people. [Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I do not suppose the gentleman 
thought that any good could come out of Nazareth at any time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, the Senate put an amendment on the bill 
that no bonds should be issued until $50,000,000 at least of these 
certificates of indebtedness had been issued. That scared the 
money power. They thought that the war might be over, possibly, 
before this $50,000,000 was out; and so ex-Secretary Carlisle came 
over from New York the other day, where he now represents the 
great money interests of New York, and had a conversation with 


| the Secretary of the Treasury. Then the word was passed along, 


for ships in the central Pacific. And when that day comes, as | I presume, and now it has been eliminated from this bill; and so 
soon it will come, men will wonder how it could be that honorable | the bonds are to be issued for fear the war will close before they 
and patriotic Congressmen could be found not only to oppose the | can get them out. 


annexation of these islands but also to predict that they would 
prove a curse to our country. 
ANNEXATION THE DESTINY OF HAWAII. 

Mr. Speaker, after all has been said and done, these islands will 
be annexed and will become a part of the great American Repub- 
lic, and those who oppose their annexation will be forgotten as 
those have been forgotten who op the annexation of Loui- 
giana, Florida, Texas, and California. Those who prophesy evil 


Mr. GAINES. The plates avé a'ready made for them. 

Mr. SIMPSON. ‘The plates will b dy in twenty-four hours 
and the bonds will be out, and all thut finespun theory and patri- 
otic purpose that the people were to be allowed to subscribe for 
these bonds will go glimmering. [Laughter.] I have here before 
me an article that appeared the other day in the New York Jour- 
nal, predicting this would come, and it is going to happen. 
[Laughter.! 
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Mr. TOHNSON of Indiana. 
hand. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Partly so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then why not send your article 
up to the desk and have it read and not make this speech? 

“Mr. SIMPSON. Iam going to ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the REcoRD to show that there are prophets in the 
land. 

Mr. PITNEY. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iask unanimous consent to have printed the 
editorial I refer to in the REcorRD as a part of my remarks and 
also to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 


Then your prophecy is second- 


And also traitors. 
The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 


consent to print an editorial as a part of his remarks and also to | 


extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, I have no objection, in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Kansas has admitted that he has 
been guilty of plagiarism. [Laughter. ] 

There was no objection. 

The following is the article from the Journal: 


WASHINGTON, June 8, 1898. 
» over the Secretary of the Treasury within the past 
hours. It is a notable coinci lay bef 
ynn G. Carlisle came to Was i 


banking interests, anc 


t light has come 
re yesterday ex- 
interest of J. Pierpont 
a protraeted interview 
‘e, Lyman J. Gage. No other cxplanation can be 
at up tothe time Secretary Carlisle came to Washing 
» considered entirely satisfactory the bond amendment 
n minority of the Finance Committee secured the adop- 

>a substantial majority. 
vided for the issue of $100,000,000 certificates of indebt- 
}per cent interest and redeemable within one year of their 
r that no bonds should be issued until at least $50,000,000 of tho 
ed theissue of both certificates of indebtedness 
rer o which came first. But so far as 
as good as the 
: mmittee, guided 
ferred to keep within 


isle. The big banking interests are advised 

the United States has, by force of a . administered the 

anish honor demands, without precipitating a domes- 

I t financiers of Europe will take that country 

by the throat an o pleading for pe . If necessary, the Con- 

tinental powers will » exert the ne ul pressure. That will be 

the end of the war. Sor is expect it to come w in thirty days. Un- 

less the bonds are issued before that happens, they can never be issued, be- 

cause the necessity for their issue will have disappeared. The bankers want 

bonds. Bonds are to national banks the blood of life. They must have them 

or the national banking system is imperiled. Hence ex-Secretary Carlisle's 
visit Washington. 

So weeks ago Secretary Gage was a voluntary witness before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. At that time he had made no objection to the pro- 
posed certificates of indebtedness, but he did object to the bonds of small 
denomination, declaring that the masses would have nothing to do with 

ings banks on their 
savings. He still holds to that opinion, but nevertheless the offer will be 
made to the public through 20,000 post-offices. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand circular letter ive been prepared, so that the people may have all the 
chance totake the bonds which they desire; but the Secretarv’s views have 
crept down the line to subordmate officersof the Treasury Department, who 
ree t that legs than $20,000,000 will go to the small bidders aa the rest to the 

jig bankers. 

Secretary Gage has now written a letter toa Republican member of the 
conference committee embodying the views set forth in his interview at the 
head of this articl 

The conference committee has as yet given no sign of intention to ac- 
thinks that he is to have his wishes granted, and will spring the bond issue 
within forty-eight hours of the time the permit is granted if he can do it. 
Even if the certificates are insisted on, the bonds are to be gotten out some- 
how, for a syndicate will be ready to grab all the certificates which the pub- 
lie does not promptly take, and then the way will be cleared for the bond 
issue. To this end heavy deposits of bonds have recently been made with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, on which national-bank notes are called for, in 
order to have the cash in hand to make the purchase. A report from the 
conference committee is expected to-morrow night. 


Mr.SIMPSON. Iam willing to leave to the future the test of this 
prophecy. Thatit will be fulfilled to the letter I have no moredoubt 
than I have of the continuing of the sun to rise in the East every 
morning. Thus muchastothe prophecy. And now onelittle word 
in response to the suggestion of my Hessian friend from New Jer- 
sey, interjected by him as an evidence of his great intelligence and 
discrimination. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Pitney] 
says there are traitorsas wellas prophets in theland. Yes, sir, this 
is true; and Lam glad to be able to quote one truthful statement 
from this honorable gentleman. But I must add to this compli- 
ment that it is not true in the sense apparently intended. That 
there are traitors in the land now, and that they have always 
made their presence and activity known during times of war, 
every page of our history shows. I am one of those who believe 
that at all times it is the duty and pleasure of patriots to sustain 
the Government in every way possible consistent with honesty 
and fair dealing. Iam of those who believe that the existence of 
a state of war—always to be deprecated—brings a condition when 
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patriotism should be paramount and every care taken to avoid even 
the appearance of wrongdoing in dealing with public questions, 
And I believe that men who fail to come up to this standard in 
times of war are traitors of the deepest dye. 

It was sneeringly asked by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
JoHNsON] if I had expected right actions on the part of a Repub- 
lican Administration when I voted in favor of the war resolutions. 
Sir, I did so believe then. For this I an: aware that I may becen- 
sured by some who have watched the course of the Republican 
party under the pressure of war times. But, sir, I believed that 
under this great emergency there would be shown some evidence 
that even the Republicans would hesitate to repeat the practices 
which have made their financial legislation a stench in the nos- 
trils of every true patriot. 

I am bound to confess that I voted thus after the perhaps 
thoughtless, and certainly impolitic, statement of the venerab!e 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvVENOR] that this was to be a 
**Republican war.” I knew how close he stood to the head of his 
party and how nearly he must have foreshadowed the intent of 
the Administration. But, in my too great confidence, I accepted 
his subsequent disclaimer, made after his attention had been 
called to the political blunder he had made in telling tales out of 
school. I donot regret my vote in favor of the kind of a war 
that had been foreshadowed by the declaration of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government. Both had declared 
that it was to be a war of an honorable nation in the interests of 
humanity, and to relieve the suffering reconcentrados of Cuba 
from the intolerable misrule of Spain. 

But. sir, every step taken by the Administration reveals the 
true nature of the unguarded prophecy of the gentleman from 
Ohio that this was to be a ‘‘ Republican war.” That truth is 
shown in the fact that while the suffering reconcentrados have 
continued to starve, and while their destruction and annihilation 
has been more certain since the commencement of this “* Repub- 
can war,” we have witnessed the spectacle of an army suffering 
under the infliction of newly appointed sons of their fathers to im- 
portant positions, because of the pull enjoyed by their friends. Wo 
have witnessed the securement of support from alleged Democrats 
in what I believe to be nefarious legislation by the appointment of 
nephews and friends to high positions in the Army, with no other 
qualification than their fortunate selection of their parents or 
uncles. 

There is little need of. mentioning names in this connection. 
Every reader of the daily papers, and surely every member of this 
Congress, has full knowledge of the factstowhich I allude. And 
now just a few words as to the question of issuing interest-bear- 
ing bonds for the securement of funds with which to carry on this 
war. Let mequotea statement from a well-informed correspond- 
ent referring to the issuance of these bonds. He says: 

It isevident that the banks and capitalists are preparing to take all these 
bonds they can get; that is, all thatare left after the smallersubscriptions are 
allotted. If they get what they expect, the bonds they secure will be used 
for circulation, and thussupply the money market. If the popular subscrip- 
tions, on the other hand, are larger than expected, the funds accumulated by 
the bankers and capitalists to buy the bonds will be released to the money 


market. 

I do not believe there is in my district a scholar in a grammar 
school who can not explain the inherent wrong of a policy under 
which such a proceeding is possible. Just look at it. Weare 
asked to so legislate that the bankers of this country shall be able 
to repeat the frauds of the civil war and secure bonds for noth- 
ing. Iam aware of the full meaning of this statement, and that 


J : mm! A ; no sig nve , | there may be no possibility of misunderstanding I want to state 
cede to Secretary Gage’s recently acquired views. But Seeretary Gago | y 


here distinctly that every bond issued by the Government to a 
national banker during the war of the rebellion was so issued 
without adollarof benefit to the people andas a distinct fraud upon 
their Treasury. I make the charge and defy contradiction, either 
here or elsewhere, that the national bankers during the war re- 
ceived their bonds and at the same time a larger amount of money 
for circulation than was paid for the bonds on which their circu- 
lation was based. Andif thisis not a case of unadulterated fraud, 
then I do not understand the meaning of plain English language. 

And it is proposed to repeat this fraud. It is proposed that we 
shall issue these interest-bearing bonds and that the banks shall 
be allowed to take them and issue their full face value in notes 
indorsed by the Government. The effect of such a policy may be 
plainly stated. The banker with $100,000 and a lot of banker's 
patriotism buys that amount of Government bonds. He goes 
with them to the Comptroller of the Currency and has them stored 
at Government expense, always drawing his interest promptly. 
He also receives from the Comptroller of the Currency, under the 
law proposed by the majority partyin this House, $100,000 in bank 
notes having certain money functions by law and indorsed by the 
Government. Having thus received his notes to be used as money, 
it is apparent that he is just as well off, so far as loanable funds 
are concerned, as he was before he exhibited his patriotism in 
buying the bonds. 7 

He is not out asingle dollar, and the Government owes him 
$100,000. There is no escape from the logic of this proposition. 











No amount of sophistry can destroy the force of the charge that 
such legislation is infamous, whether it be the result of a Repub- 
lican war or of a Democratic peace. Itis a fraud whether con- 
summated by the aid of a‘Republican President in war times or 
by an alleged Democrat acting for the same influences in times of 
profound peace. And I want to say in this connection that this 
charge lies deeper than against the men responsible for the action 
of this Congress. The legislation sought to be forced upon us is 
necessary for the existence of the false system supported by the 
friends of Wall street under the name of ‘‘sound money,” which 
means nothing less than goldbugism and bond frauds. 

I know that it is argued that wars have always been carried on 
by the issuance of bonds. And I know, too, that the words of 
alleged Democrats have been quoted in favor of this policy. But, 
sir, even though I admit the fact that wars have always been car- 
ried on by the issuance of bonds, [am no more bound to believe 
that this policy should always continue than I am tostand for the 
perpetuation of other frauds that have always accompanied war. 
There have doubtless always been fraudulent contracts in times 
of war. 

I wonder if the departing statesman making this argument 
would seek to sustain the frauds of the present war on this ground. 
Take a single instance. We know from the common talk of the 
gentlemen of the naval examining board that they absolutely 
refused to recommend the purchase of the steamship Merrimac, 
now lying in the harbor of Santiago, at the price named by her 
owners. We know that in spite of this refusal of the skilled and 
conscientious members of that board—men. who had been trained 
in the service of the Government and not appointed because of a 
special pull, either political or social—the Merrimac was pur- 
chased through the active efforts of a gentleman once well known 
in this city. 

All this may be a mere coincidence; but Tam confident that a 
careful examination of the facts in thecase would reveala crooked 
transaction that is. but the counterpart of many such occurring 
in all wars. And, in view of these facts, 1 would like to know 
whether we should look on such frauds.as permissible simply be- 
cause they had occurred whenever there was a stateof war. The 
mere statement of the proposition forms a sufficient answer to the 
absurd argument. 

Against this proposition of issuing bonds we ask simply that 
the Government shall exercise one of its undoubted functions in 
behalf of the people rather than in behalf ef the bankers. We 
ask that the Government shall issue its own notes for the people 
to use as money and to deprive the banks of this valuable priv- 


ilege. And against this proposition there is: raised the cry of *‘ in- 
flation.” These gentlemen. of Wall street are always terrified at 


the possibility of inflation of a noninterest-bearing obligation. 
They never tremble at the possibility of the inflation of the,interest- 
bearing bonds of the Government. They seein the bonds only a 
means for their own aggrandizement. 

But they see in the issuance of the people’s money a threat di- 
rected at their special privilege. They tell us that we may be 
forced to issue another $150,000,000 of these notes, and that they 
will depreciate, as did the notes issued during the rebellion. Sir, 
only a cheek ineapable of blushing could escape the effect of such 
& proposition. The gentlemen using this argument are placing 
too much confidence in the boast of the gentleman from Ohio that 
this is to be ‘‘a Republican war.” They apparently believe that 
we shall sit here idly and allow the Republicans to repeat their 
tactics of the rebellion and ‘‘ depreciate the value of United States 
notes as the war progresses.” 

They believe we are still under the domination of John Sher- 
man and that we will follow his advice in destroying the value of 
the people's money by legislation. But, sir, 1 believe they mis- 
calculate the force of public sentiment and of the increased intel- 
ligence of the people on this subjects I do not believe that even 
the Republicam majority of this House would dare-or would be 
able to force through a measure for the depreciation of the value 
of the Treasury notes issued for the prosecution of this war. And 
unless that were done there could be no depreciation of those notes, 
even though we were-to fight as long against the feeble power of 
Spain as we did against men of our own kith and kin. 

And, believing this, I am determined that nothing shall ever 
force or induce me to vote for a bill providing for the issue of an 
interest-bearing bond, either in time of peace or of war. And 
here, against the fnlmination of such a Democrat as Samuel Til- 
den, I qnote for the benefit of my timid Democratic friends—of 
whom I am happy to say there are very few in this. branch of Con- 
gress—the words of a Democrat of Democrats: 

Smite the roek.of public credit. * Treasury notes bottomed on taxes 
will carry the country through the longest war and the severest panics. 

I believe the exercise of this proper function of the Government 
would more than provide for the necessities of the war, when 
added to proper and easily secured revenue from sources not even 
touched. And unless this can be controverted, I do not believe 
the issue of a single interest-bearing bond can be defended. 
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Taxation of Franchises—Land Values, Distribution of Wealth. 


SPHEOCH 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 15 


On the conference report on the bill (H. 


to meet war 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In every age the question of taxation arises in 
various forms. These forms depend on the necessities and the 
wisdom of the State. 

This proposed bill lays a tax indirectly upon every person who 
can ill afford to bearit and exempts all these institutions who can 
and ought to bear it. 

The theory of taxation is that the citizen shall pay a per cent or 
proportion of what the Government permits him to take from the 
pursuit he follows. 

Thus, by reasoning, different institutions have announced their 
capital value; others the assessed value of their possessions.* Upon 
each of these, according to this self-assessed value, a certain per 
cent or proportion is exacted, and this is called the tax. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, without entering into a disquisition upon 
the system of taxation, | venture a single proposition. Itis, when 
a man establishes a business, manufactory, or transportation, val- 
ues it on the outward plant engaged, pays only a proportion upon 
that, does he pay a percentage of what the State allows him when 
he pays nothing for the use of the public benefits, its utilities? 
We illustrate. What right of property has any manin the earth’s 
products, such as coal, iron, lumber, oil? Man has the right of 
use, we admit, but are not such clearly deposited by our Creator, 
or creation, for theuniversal use of all men? Therefore is it not 
clear that when the Government yields up the control and own- 
ership of these natural rights to particular individuals or corpo- 
rations that Government proportionately robs, takes away from 
the other citizens of the Government who were proportionately 
entitled to these natural rights? 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, if the State desires to give individual citizens 
the useof these public and natural benefits, should not the citizen 
have only such right as is allowed to the air, to the sea, and light, 
in common with other men? Then, sir, if the citizen is allowed 
to make profit outof the use of all these natural rights, should his 
use not be so controlled as to prevent monopoly? Should not 
State or Government, as the guardian and preserver of the use of 
these natural privileges, be permitted some compensation for its 
pains, trouble, and supervision? 

As a natural person, such would be his right. He would call it 
compensation or fees, and appropriate it to the defraying his pe1 
sonal living expenses. Should not the State be likewise allowed 
to levy or collect a sum from these persons or corporations using 
these natural rights for profit out of the citizen? Certainly this 
is logical. Then that form of compensation is tribute—a sum of 
rent, not rent as. usually understood, but a premium or royalty; 
this collected in such sums and manner as the State’s convenience 
or necessity may exact. 

Now, let us assume that the State or Government, acting as 
guardian and preserver of these natural rights of man, shall see 
that their use shall be encouraged and the State derive compen 
tion for its guardianship—shall enter upon a system of leasing. 
such persons or company as shall be fay 
certain lease rental be exacted, a sum proportional t 
the lease or benefits. Let this sum gointo the 1SUT}) 
a fund of the State or Gover nt; this fund to be treated as 
of the sources out of which to pay different expenses of the Sta 
or Government. What is the result of such? Clearly a lar 
fund for the upbuilding of the State, the payment of all dema1 
the proportionate lessening the demand of indirect tax upon the 
citizen heretofore heavily taxed, and lastly, preserves from mo- 
nopoly these natural privileges and rights of the citizen. 

This process preserves the bounties of nature for all its citizens 
equally, gives a fund to the State to pay its expenses of govern- 
ment, while it releases the farmer, labor and poor toilers from 
any forced contribution from their sparse earnings as special and 
indirect, known as tariff taxes. Mr. Speaker, by virtue cf this 
view I also demand the continued possessing and controlling of 
all the public franchises of transportation. light, and water. 
Upon this theory I offered the amendment to the Dingley war- 
revenue bill taxing all franchises by levyin sum of tribute or 
percentage rent upon them. 

THE PROPORTION COLLE* 

From the latest State and national census and annual returns I 
gather the approximate value of the franchises of certain public 
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utilities. At the ratio of 10 percent asa unit upon the value we see 
we obtain more than $2,000,000,000, to say nothing of the omitted 


institutions not included. 


Now, adopting any proportion of per- 


centage, we can, by dividing the result by 10, proportionately as- 


certain the exact returns. 
only available sources. 
only: 


I append herewith the list from the 
I profess to have the values approximately 


Values of certain franchises according to latest State and national census and 


annual reports. 


“ | ci ; 
Name of company. Approximate 


Railroads. 


DN ING  iinnd wcnnss bboege tame seerenuceube 
Southern Pacific 

Northern Pacific 

Missouri Pacific 

Atlantic and Pacific 

I I i amie cn eines width. ane 
Great Northern 

New York Central 

Lake.Erie 

Michigan and Lake Shore 

Chicago and Northwestern 

ee 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and St. Louis- 
SY ND in neki caine bind vine iy ene saie-cenbanaaina 
SOG Gene CINOROREE). ..0. cccccncanctncesecece 
SEONR « ccucnnddinsanebdnes 606ues Sumnebmweued 
Burlington (Nebr.) ..-...-..-...--- 

Great Western Rwy 

Boston and Maine ... 

Vermont Central--......-. 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R 

New Haven and Hartford....... ................ 
Jersey Central ................--...---- 

Reading R. R 
ee OS eee 
New York and New England 
Plant System 

Southern 


Louisville and Nashville ............--.... 
Illinois Central 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas. ........-........... 
Texas Pacific 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 

Queen and Crescent 

Santa Fe 

Texas and Guif ............. sichn tinsnetcaiemn 
Michigan Central........ 

Chesapeake and Ohio-..- 

Lehigh Valley -.........- 

Denver and Rio Grande. -- 

Buffalo and Erie 


| 
value. 


$35, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
3h, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


IEEE Aicids ute dptahel ntaned nud séwSpudentnbdetpenesatdabekane 


Express companies. 


I incite ehnind cknddindesonadimed 
OI Feet bak covancdnccstuactedtsannt 
Sonthern Express............ 

Wells, Fargo & Co ; 
SP cop icnnsctas wevscsenettevanieddeunes 
Northern Pacific 


IE a sictttiiees aunidiiats temchetgds odie heatinat 
Street car systems 
Light, water, and oil companies. 
Ce NOD oa ca . ccc ccnnccases 
Water companies 


Electric light companies ---- 
Gas companies 


Telephone and telegraph companies. 


OEE ROUND isin coccn Snccdhneenasonnens 
NN EE TEES 


Coal companies’ franchises—For tax in form 
of royalty . _ 
Lumber companies 


Grand total 


100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 


1,000, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000, 000 
, 000, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000, 000 


Returns. 


$3, 500, 000 
8, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10, 000,000 
5, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
10,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000,000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


2,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 0 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 


OREN GO ENENTOON 


From these figures it will be seen that one-fourth of 2} per cent 


will produce $5,000,000. This of itself would remove the necessity 
of any bonds or their increasing interest. Add the two billion 
worth of franchises in other enterprises of lesser value than herein 
named upon the same proportion, we have at 1 per cent enough 
money to pay the full sum of the estimated whole cost of the 
Spanish-American war. 

NO OBJECTIONS, LEGAL OR OTHERWISE. 

There can be no objections urged to this tax or this form of 
levying, either upon the ground of its illegality or upon the ground 
of individual hardship. It is well known that companies exercis- 
ing the privilege of bartering these natural rights for private gain 
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ever charge the consumer all that the product will bear. This 
would avoid or prevent exorbitant prices producing more than 
medium profit; nor would trusts be longer possible, because the 
State, having charge of the disposition of these properties, could, 
at any misuse or debased use, declare the leases void, or, in the 
event of an attempt at illegal combination, declare void the lease 
of the particular association or associations entering into the ille- 
gal scheme, 

These possibilities on the part of the State would ever be pres- 
ent in the mind of these barterers, to which the fear of these penal- 
ties would deter the attempt on their part to oppress the people or 
extract illegal charges. Let it not be intimated, Mr. Speaker, as 
is suggested around me, that corporations would not carry on 
business under such a plan. I admitthat certain institutions now 
existing with the privileges they have would not willingly ex- 
change them for such conditions as I set forth; but when the priv- 
ileges they have are no longer theirs to claim, they would very 
quickly accept what they could get. 

If they decline, there are those who are ever ready to enjoy this 
privilege upon the terms herein suggested, contented with the 
profit which would be derived and glad of the blessings which 
would follow. This is but the law of ordinary competition most 
essentially in the nature of universal justice by the law of the evo- 
lution of the taxing power and the distribution of the ordinary 
right of man in the natural privileges of earth. 

In the memorial of the St. Louis Single Tax League figures are 
revived to which I invite the attention of the House. Referring 
to the Eleventh Census, that for 1890, it is found that the value of 
the gross a per capita for the employees engaged in the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries was $2,204, and the 
average annual wage per employee was $445. This latter state- 
ment I verify by citing the reports of the Department of Labor, 
volume 3, March, 1896. 

I now call the attention of the House to the fact that from the 
census of 1890, referring to the distribution of wealth, the owners 
of privileges which controlled the natural rights in the public 
utilities and general privileges of the earth have an income per 
capita each of $445 per day. Here we have the problem of distri- 
bution. The first, who creates the wealth by his labor, takes $445 
a year upon which to support his family and maintain existence. 
The second, who assumes the right to barter away the natural 
rights of the citizen in the fruits of the earth, takes $445 per day. 

e have more than 22,000,000 people toiling for aliving, but none 
of these are privileged to extract from the general wealth or to 
live upon the labor of their fellows. Upon the assumption of 
74,000,000 people—which is the school census—as the inhabitants 
of the United States, upon the established figures, adopting Dr. 
Spahr and the later declarations of Judge Shearman, author of 
Taxatiorr of Personal Property, it has been oe demonstrated 
that the great wealth of the country is controlled completely by 
6,000,000 people. 

This leaves us approximately the fact that 66,000,000 of our peo- 
ple live from day to day by the labor of their hands or of their 
heads. LIinclude in this latter calculation the people dependent 
upon those who do so work. Now, the question confronts the fair 
and just man as follows: Assuming to each the full result of their 
genius, their toii, and their investments, suppose we decline to add 
to those the free gift of the natural fruits of the earth out of which 
the especial few are permitted to tax the many for their enjoy- 
ment. 

Supposing we ta’re these natural fruits, these natural products 
planted by the Mauxer, and so distribute them that all of mankind 
may be beneficiaries proportionately. Would not that at once add 
a proportionate wealth to all of these 66,000,000, rescuing them 
from the burden and hardship of a grinding existence, while as to 
the amassed fortunes of the especial 6,000,000 it leaves them the 
enjoyment of such a proportionate fortune as it is clear gives to 
them more than they could expend within the divine statute of 
limitation to their lives? This only prohibits them from the at- 
tempt at handing down to their special heirs as free gifts those 
real gifts which God gave to all of us in common as the heirs of 
heaven and the joint heirs of Christ. Is not this doctrine humane? 
Is not the birth of that the highest justice of which we ever speak, 
to wit, equal and exact justice to man? 

LEGAL PHASE. 

It is claimed by many gentlemen upon the floor, for whose legal 
opinion I have great deference, that there is want of authority in 
the law for such tax; that such tribute laid upon the exercise of 
franchises would be illegal. Whatever views may have existed 

revious as to such validity, there can be no doubt in the present. 

he highest courts of the country have, fortunately for us, closed 
the mouths of that set who, when all other devices for evasion 
have failed, resort to the common expediency of crying ‘‘ uncon- 
stitutionality.” 

Often this cry is made by those who neither understand its 
meaning nor appreciateitsforce. It has too often been the recourse 
of those who openly pillage and seek the sacred law to sanction 









their robbery. In the case of the Adams Express Company vs. 
The Ohio Auditor, decided February, 1897, in 165 United States, 
page 287, etc., the question as to the validity of such tax isdirectly 
before the court. The statute was a statute for the taxation of 
franchises in the State of Ohio in the very manner I assume here 
to point out. Said the court: 

The legislation in question is claimed to be repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States because in violation of the commerce clause of that in- 
strument and because operating to deprive appellants of their property with- 
out due process of law and of the equal protection of thelaws. The principal 
contention is that the rule contravenes the commerce clause because the as- 
sessments, while purporting to be on the property of complainants within 
the State, are in fact levied upon their business, which is largely interstate 
col rece. 

"Although the transportation of the subjects of interstate commerce or the 
receipts received therefrom or the occupation or business of carrying it on 
can not be directly subjected to State taxation, yet property belonging to 
corporations and companies engaged in such commerce may be; and what 
ever the particular form of the exaction, if it is essentially only property 
taxation, it will not be considered as falling within the inhibition of the Con- 
stitution. Corporations and companies engaged in interstate commerce 
should bear their proper proportion of the burdens of the governments under 
whose protection they conduct their operations, and taxation on property, 
collectible by ordinary means, does not affect interstate commerce other- 
wise than incidentally, as all business is affected by the necessity of contrib- 
uting to the gupvest of Government. (Postal Telegraph Cable Company vs. 
Adams, 155 U. 5., 688.) 

It is to be noted that had this reference tc corporations, etc., 
and the duty they owe been used in public utterance by any pub- 
lic man, it would have been held to be ‘‘anarchy” and by all 
means charged as ‘“‘ demagogism.” 

Later the companies not being content with the payment of a 
part of their earnings to defray the expense of Government suc- 
ceeded in asecond appeal in insisting that nothing but an indirect 
tax, that precarious and tantalizing tax, which Peel said ‘“‘ wasever 
adopted because it was the sort that constantly fed at the vitals of 
the citizen, but which he was always too blind to see, and never 
knew the form of creature that was feeding upon him.” 

That form of taxation which, to use the language of Turgot, 
was ‘‘to pluck the goose without making it cry out.” But, to use 
the language of Mr. Cooley in his first chapter on Taxation, “‘ that 
form of taxes adopted for those who pay, but can not perceive, 
or at least do not reflect, that what they pay as price is really paid 
as tax.” At any rate, this express company returned to the Su- 
preme Court seeking a further hearing, andin 166 United States, 185, 
we have the salutary sentences of that court upon this question, 
saying: 

In conclusion, let us say that this is eminently a practical age; that courts 
must recognize things as they are and as ing a value which is ac- 
corded to them in the markets of the world, and that no finespun theories 
about situs should interfere to enable these large corporations, whose busi- 
ness is carried on through many States, to escape from bearing in each State 
such burden of taxation asa fair distribution of the actual value of their 
property among those States requires. 

I assume it is fairly clear that the power to lay this tax is with- 
out doubt; certainly that we have the highest court of the land 
sustaining it. The one question remaining, then, is the one of pro- 
priety. To this last-urged objection I have the one irrefutable 
answer. What is just is always expedient. What is right is al- 
Ways necessary. 

TAX ON LAND VALUES. 

There is a last phase which the limited time afforded me permits 
me totouch upon. It isupon that phase, which I insist upon con- 
tinuing, by which a man instead of paying a tax upon that which 
he really possesses is permitted to pay a tax upon what he says he 
possesses, which to the State is one sum, and within the estimate of 
the commercial values, which is always the worth to the individ- 
ual where he can obtain it,is another value. Lillustrate. Aman 
possesses a corner lot, which as an abstract lot he gives to the as- 
sessor at $1,000. 

By the theory of taxation he pays a certain percentage upon this 
value, say 1 per cent, to illustrate the position. But the next day, 
or the next year, the Government constructs a large building for 

ublic uses, or private capital a large hotel. His property at once 

eaps to the value of $10,000 in the real estate market in the meas- 
ure of values—that is, in the market of speculation. Should its 
owner conclude to sell, he would, therefore, sell this piece of prop- 
erty at $10,000 because of the artificial value added to it by the 
improvements put upon the neighboring land through no act of 
his, but despite of him. 

_ Now, if the State or the Government is to lay a tax upon the 
individual, the tax should be a certain sum upon the appreciated 
or land value of that property. That would be justice ause in 
execution of the object of Government to obtain a certain percent- 
age from the man in proportion to hispossessions. His possession 
is clearly $10,000, because he can obtain it, and not alone the 
$1,000, the abstract value of the piece of land unaffected by the 
buildings and improvements adjoining. Now, to this accelerated 
value of the land we suggest that on building a brick block the 
State lays a special tax upon that brick heap, and the more value 
it has, the more useful to man and the more beneficial to the citi- 
zen’s welfare, the greater the burden the State will put upon it. 

Can one imagine a process of injunction or prohibition stronger 
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than that? Can we assume a policy that would discourage the 
building by that possessor of land of any improvement greater 
than this policy adopted by the State? Will it not at once be seen 
to be folly on the part of the State to levy this special tax upon 
this improvement? Does it not appeal to one as being contrary 
to sense in that it restrains the utility of the improvement, con- 
tracts its size, and diminishes its general utility? Carried to the 
logical effect as each individual would be proportionately dis- 
couraged by such burden of improvement tax from improving his 
vacant land, so, too, the whole city of citizens would be discouraged, 
and the result is that the city, instead of being hastily built, is 
tardily so, and often its vacant lands are never mounted with 
habitations. 

Again, this form of taxes returns the city nothing. Theowner 
puts a value upon his property according to the amount of rent in 
excess of the amount of repairs he may extract from the tenant, 
keeps the value of the land down to the actual price irrespective 
of the improvement or its enhanced vaiue because of neighboring 
improvements, and the city obtains the smallest quota of taxes by 
this standard, whereas by the other she would encourage the cit- 
izen to large equipment and extravagant adornment, and to the 
extent of the magnificence of the improvements, proportionately 
the neighboring land rises in its artificial or speculative value. 

And the higher this rises the higher the proportion of tribute 
the Stateor Government exacts and takes from it. This is so evi- 
dent that any other view must be born of the dark age of the 
crude policy in the welfare of people and the executive adminis- 
tration of States. Judge Sherman, of whom I have spoken, in a 
very full and valuable work advising the immediate abandoning 
of the personal taxation of eee calls attention to the limit- 
less frauds and innumerable instances of deceit practiced by the 
owners of property against the State. 

He refers particularly to the lands in California and the im- 

rovements thereon under the control of the Southern Pacific 

ailroad and its ramifications. His illustration is socomplete for 
the purpose of argument that I reproduce it. He cites that the 
late eminent American economist, Henry George, in evidence as 
to the truth of his premises, calls attention to how the widening 
waste of land has in no wise beenimproved. And, second, where 
they have been that the amount of taxes laid upon them is so 
small in proportion to their real value that the officer of the com- 
pany committed perjury, that the officers of the law neglected 
their duty, and as the State loses proportionately the revenue, and 
being compelled to obtain a certain sum in order to conduct the 
State, is called upon to proportionately increase the tax upon the 
smaller individual, who can not escape through the influence of 
power or the exemptions of perjury. 

Lest I be charged with extravagant views and views which or- 
dinary men, opposed to all innovation—that class of men who would 
have so worked backward to the days when government was a 
guess and the rights of men the mere right of pillage—lest by such 
as these [ be charged with being an extremist, I offer as evidence 
to sustain my view the utterances of that eminent ex-President of 
the United States, Hon. Benjamin Harrison. Said he: 

We live ina time of great agitation, in a war of clashing interests where 
agitation is necessary to advance and improve. 

Referring to the matter cencerning taxation, Mr. Harrison had 
occasion to make note as to how personal property not only escapes 
taxation, but forces an increased burden of taxation upon the 
individual whose wages are subject to the indirect tax or who is 
compelled to bear the direct tax of each increased proportion to 
that which the wealthy escape. On this point he said: 

For very many years an opinion has been prevalent that the great bulk of 
the personal property of the States, especially of the class denominated 
“securities,” including stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, and such like, has 
escaped taxation. With a very few exceptions the great fortu 
country are invested in such securities. There is, of course, in the 
a somewhat wide distribution of the stocks and bonds of some of our 
corporations, but it seems probable that these smaller holdings are in : 
degree represented in the tax returns. The delinquency app 
largely located in our great cities. Recent investigations by 
political science and recent tables prepared by State tax official! 





























closed an appalling condition of things. The evil seems to have been pr 
ressive until in some of our great centers of population and wealth thes 
orms of personal property seem to have been almost eliminated from the 
tax list. 

In 1870 in the State of New York the personal property assessed amounted 
to 22 per cent of the total property assessed. In 1896 the proportion of per- 
sonal property assessed had fallen to 12.4 per cent. Comptroller Roberts of 
that State declares that. as a rule, this class of property escapes taxation. 
The taxable value of real estate in the State of New York increased between 
1870 and 1895 155 per cent, while the value of taxable personal property, as 
shown by the assessment, within the same time used less than 6 per cent. 
Mr. Roberts expresses the opinion that the increase in the value of personel 
property has, in fact, been much more rapid than that of real estate, and 
that the value of the personal property owned in the State is at least equal 
to if not more than the value of the real estate. He states that from $2.500,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000 of personal property, taxable by law, in New York 
escapes taxation every year. 

In an article published in the Forum in 1897 in advocacy of a progressive 
inheritance tax he takes 107 estates, which he says were selected at random 
in the comptroller’s office, and contrasts the amount appraised personal 


ixation the year 


yroperty found after death with the amount returned for 
anging in value 


fore death. He says that of this number of estates 3 
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from 254.000 to over $3,000,000, were assessed the year before the decedent's 
death absolutely nothing. These 107 estates disclosed personalty at death 
to the aggregate $215,132,366, and this enormous aggregate had the 

ore the respective deaths of the owners been assessed at the amount 


3,819,412, i 


or L.77 per cent of the actual value of the property. 


amount ol 


WHERE TAX LAWS ARE 


1874 the board of State asses 
as follows: ** From our exs 
nt of tl rsonal propert 


t ne personai | 
1) ‘ 
: rolls of the assessor 


WEAK. 


rs of New York reported to the legisla- 
ninations we are satisfied that less than 15 
y of the State liable to taxation finds a-place 
. * * The amount of personal property as 
d in some of the counties is less than the banking capital, and thesame 
‘ue of thirty towns and cities, among which are some of the most pros- 
rous in the State.”’ 
In 1892 the tax board said: 


* Laws for the a 
» failed to « t 


ir work, and the fa 
ry successive year.” 
Massachusetts, which reported 
hs ago, sho 1at the total valnat real estate in that State 
t ation was, in 1896, $2,040,200,644, and the total valuation of personal 
property asses 2,319,634—about one-fourth. 

As to the tax upon se ible property, as it is called, the 

i ‘rsons oft sual conscientious- 
accordingly taxed fully and, as a rule, 
conscientious neighbors. * * * From 

3Sors ‘iven before us there is a grave suspicion 
tatements are falsely made and that perjury is added 
e sake of evading or reducing taxation.”’ 

‘oncluding the discussion upon this subject, the majority of the commis- 
sioners say: ‘‘That the great bulk of intangible property taxable by law is 
not reached is admitted on allhands. It is proved beyond doubt by the sen- 
sitive records of the stock and bond market. Securities of all kinds, taxable 
in Massachusetts but not taxable in New York and in other States, are pub- 
licly bought and sold every day at the same prices in the different markets. 
If taxed according to law in Massachusetts, at a rate of from 1 to 1} per cent 
of their selling value, they could not possibly command the price in Massa- 
chusetts which they command in other States; nor could they be sold side by 
side with shares in Massachusetts corporations or with mortgage loans at 
such prices as to vield about the same interest on the same investment. As 

r of fact, secu s of the same solidity and yielding the same income 

d side by side with no material difference in quotations, whether they 
able or not taxable. Taxable securities are bought and sold every day, 
mm the basis of being taxed in fact, but only on the basis of some incaleu- 
id disregarded possibility of their being reached by taxation.” 
rentleman of prominence, residing in one of the smaller towns of New 
land, recently told me that there had resided in his town for many years 
tleman who was reputed to be wealthy, whom hesupposed to be worth, 
ps, a million dollars, and who was assessed for $100,000. He died, and 
his personal property was scheduled by his executor, it was found to 
to about $6,000,000—if I recall the figures accurately—and when this 

y went upon the assessment roll of the town, the tax rate was reduced 

In other words, this, gentleman, living in neighborly relations to 

yw-citizens and discharging, apparently, with kindliness all of the ob- 

tions of citizenship, had been every year of his residence in the town de- 

ing his neighbors by compelling them tocontribute to the public expense 

a share that he should, in honesty and in good conscience, have discharged. 

He was filching from every hand that was extended to him in neighborly con- 
fidence. His alms were of other men’s goods. 
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‘e becomes more complete and 
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OTHER INSTANCES. 

A newspaper report of addresses by the advocates of the single land tax to 
some Massachusetts tax assessors contains some extreme but interesting 
statements. A prominent New York lawyeris reported to have spoken with 
an amazing frankness as to his personal and professional participation in tax 
evasion, thus: ** They maintaina system which is worth agreat deal of money 

ome, and in these hard times every little counts; and when I think how 
‘h they save me in taxes and how much they put into my pocket by the 
itenance of their system of taxes,I feel grateful tothem. I feel grateful 
the Western farmers because they pay my taxes. It is not necessary for 
me to tell lies in New York to get rid of this taxation—it needs nothing but a 
little clever management. I manage itfor many of my clients. One of them 
is a clergyman’s widow, who would no more tella lie than anything in the 
world, but Ihave so managed her property as gradually to reduce it, until 
this year I got her off the list entirely.”’ 

The appeal tax court of Maryland, responding to an inquiry from the tax 
commission of that State in 1881, said: “We utterly fail in reaching private 
securities of any descriptién. Here and there only have they been returned 
by some conscientious holders.”’ 

The report of the revenue commission of Illinois of 1886 discloses that 
practically the same state of things existsin your State. Indeed, so glaring 
and outrageous is this withholding of personal property from the tax list, 
and the inequalities between the counties of your State resulting from this 
practice, that I notice the labor commission of Illinois recommends the aban- 
donment of the attempt to collect taxes upon personal property. The state- 
ments attributed by the Bureau of Labor in their report to eminent citi- 
zens of Chicago as to tax conditions here are appalling. 

Professor Bemis, in a recent letter in the Independent, speaking of affairs 
here in Illinois and of some revelations made by your Tax Payers’ Defense 
League, makes a comparison between the commercial agency ratings and the 
tax list. and gives this instance: A certain banker, rated by Bradstreet’s 
among the millionaires, is assessed at $1,200, or less than 1 per cent of his 
personal property, while a poor woman, Mrs. McGuire, is assessed on her 
real estate at 23 per cent of its value. The question naturally arises, ** How 
long will there be any respect for government or law if these things are al- 
lowed to continue?” In conclusion he says: “A great awakening all over 
the country is needed, and that speedily, in order that the people may ap- 

ate the enormity and injustice of existing methods of State and local 

tion, and may be impelled to effect changes that shall make of the State 
an instrument of righteousness rather than what it is now in this matter of 
taxation—a conniver at fraud and creator of inequality.” 


WHY IT HAS GROWN. 


It is easy to see how this offense against morality and patriotism has 
grown to such proportions. The very sense that inequality is injustice has 
promoted it. One man sees that his neighbor is not making a conscientious 
tax return and that if he returns his, property honestly, he will pay dispro- 
portionately. The result is that his conscience finds a salve in the saying 
“Everybody doesit.”’ It is probably also true that under the tax laws of 
many of our States double taxation results, and taxpayers take it upon them- 
selves to remedy this défect in the law, not by the methods prescribed by 
the constitution, but by leaving off from their tax returns such stocks and 
securities as they suppose to be taxed in other States. 


| must pay its fair proportion of the cost of making this-defense, or the vigor 


| 
| 
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Our system of State governments and the lack of uniformity in our State 
laws undoubtedly result in some injustice and inequality, but the conscien- 
tious taxpayer must abide by the law. The military power of the State re- 
sponds to his call to protect. his property from lawlessness, but the appeal of 
the lawbreaker to be delivered from the lawbreaker isnot so strong as that 
of the law-abiding citizen. Wealth evokes jealousy, and the strong arm of 
the law is often invoked to protect it from the socialistand the anarchist. It 


of the defense may fail. 

Our oath of fealty includes all the laws—the small as well as the great, the 
inconvenient as well as the convenient. The compact to obey the laws is the 
basis of our civil system, the only guaranty of social order, and the test of 
good citizenship. 

Taxes are a debt of the highest obligation, and no casuist can draw asound. 
moral distinction between the man who hides his property or makes a false 
return in order to eseape the payment of his debt to the State and the man 
who conceals his property from his private creditors. Nor should it bemore 
difficult to follow the defaulterin the one case than in theother. If ourtaxes 
were farmed out to an individual orto a corporation, they would be eollected 
There would be a vigilant and unrelenting pursuit. The civil and criminal 
processes of the law would be invoked with effect, just as they were against 
fraudulent debtors under the bankrupt law. Is it not possible to secure pub 
lic officers who will show the same activity? 

When to this enormous and crying evil is added the corruption which it is 
alleged characterizes the appraisement in some of our great cities we have a 
condition of things with which we dare not palter. © must inaugurate, 
and at once, a system that shall equalize tax burdens. The men of wealth in 
our great communities should le the movement. This great club, organ 
ized as a rallying center for loyalty and patriotic citizenship, should hear 
call as loud and imperative as that which came to its mem 
years of the civil war. Mr. Lincoln’s startling declaration that this country 
could not continue to exist half slave and half tree may be paraphrased to day 
by saying that this country can not continue to exist half taxed and half free. 

This sense of inequality breeds a fierce and unreasoning an_, -r—creates 
classes, intensifies social differences, and tends to make men willing to pay 
their debts in half dollars: The just sacredness of these money obligations, 
the right of the holders to be paid in money of full value, will ‘earer to 
these angry men if they see that these securities are paying ir lawful 
taxes. 


rs during the 


A DANGEROUS CONDITION. 


If there is not enough public virtue left in our communities to make tax 
frauds discreditable; i” there is not virility enough left in our laws and in the 
administration of jus“ ce in our courts to bring to punishment those who de- 
fraud the State and .aeir neighbors, is there not danger that s of vio- 
lence will make inseer ‘e the fortunes that have refu tocontr. eratably 
to the cost of mainta) ing social order? If we are to admit thit. the obliga- 
tions of public duty a? i of personal veracity and integrity are solittle felt by 
our people, and that our administrative and judicial processes are so inade- 
( mace — tax frands can not. be measurably restrained, hope for the country 
is ec Ipsec . 

The failures which have accompanied, in an increased ratio, the attempt 
to collect the personal-property tax have led many tax reformers to favor its 
total abolition and the substitution of other forms of taxation. The failure 
of the wealthy holders,of these intangible securities to pay their just propor- 
tion of the cost of government has stimulated a demand for special forms of 
taxation and for pro: ressive taxation, with a view in some measure to re- 
coup to the community the losses which are inflicted by evasive or fraudu- 
lent taxreturns. The people will not consent that the present state of things 
shall be accepted as a permanent condition. 

The spirit of discontent is rife. The farmer, the man of moderate cir- 
cumstances, has unfailingly and unfalteringly rallied to suppress mob vio- 
lence and topreserve the peace of our communities. These men are not 
agrarians or socialists or anarchists or covetous of other men’s goods; but 
they will not and they ought not to permit the tax burdens upon their smaller 
properties to be doubled by the evasions and frauds of the holders of these 
intangible securities. 


FURTHER FACTS TO ILLUSTRATE. 


I desire to credit Senator PETTIGREW, of South Dakota, with the 
figures I use to tender following further illustrations. 

Holmes, who had charge of the compilation of the indebtedness 
of the United States under the census of 1890, publishes this state- 
ment: He divides the people of this country into three classes. 
He has class 1, class 2, and class 3; which is very appropriate. 
He might have said caste 1, caste 2, and caste 3, and then his lan- 
guage would have accorded with the division of the population in 
India, for instance. In India the population is also divided into 
three classes, 80 per cent of whom never have enough to eat, 16 
per cent of whom have barely enough to eat, and 4 per cent of 
whom live in unlimited wealth and luxury. That is the caste we 
hear so much about in India. 

The same condition of affairs has grown up in our country, 
and here is the proof of it: Millionaires, 4,000 families, less than 
three one-hundredths percent of our population; aggregate wealth, 
$12,000,000,000, 20 per cent of the wealth of the people of the 
United States. Rich, 1,139,000 families, or 8.97 per cent of our 
population; aggregate wealth, $30,600,000,000, making a total for 
these two, which he places under one class, of $42,600,000,000, or 
71 per cent of the wealth of the people of the United States, leav- 
ing 29 per cent for the 91 per cent of our population. Then he 
divides still further. He says under the head of class 1—really it 
should be class 2, for he divides the rest of the population into 
three classes—3,556,000 families own $12,000,000,000 of the wealth. 
More than one-fourth of our population own only the same amount 
that 4,000 families own. 

Class 2, 1,397,000 families, have $2,400,000,000 of wealth. Class 
3, or 6,604,000 families, or 52 per cent of our population, have 
$3,000,000,000 of wealth, or one-fourth of the wealth of the 4.000 
families which own this country. The total poor people of this 
country, or 91 per cent of our population, own 29 per cent of our 
wealth, or $17,400,000,000, while the rich, the 1,143,000 families, 
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own $42,600,000,000 of the wealth. Mr. Holmes then publishes 
documents which show the relative wealth to population, which 
] will publish in the RecorpD as a part of my remarks. 


Holmes’s table of the distribution of wealth in the United States. 























+: | Per | Average | Aggregate | Per 
Class. | Families: | cent. | wealth. | wealth. |cent. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— | — }- oon 
Millionaires .......--.....-. 4,000 | 0.08 |$3,000,000 '$12,000,000,000} 20 
Rick .nchoccbiidaegevtesnie 1,139,000 | 8.97} 26,866 | 30,600,000, 000 51 
Total rich. .......--... | 1,143,000; @ | 37,958 | 42,600,000,000| 71 
na I capi 3,556,000/ 28 | 3,374} 12,000,000,000| 20 
| ee 1,397,000 | 11 1,718 | 2,400,000, 000 4 
CONE tits chckintenk nntconstenn 6, 604,000 | 52 454 | 3,000, 000,000 5 
| - : — ia = 
Total poor...........- | 11,557,000 | 91 1,514 | 17, 400,000,000 | 
Grand total........... | 12, 700, 000 10 | 





Class 1 are the families owning farms or homes without incumbrances, 
class 2 are those owning them with incumbrances, and class 3 are tenants of 
farms or homes owned by others. 


Diagrams by percentages of the population and wealth distribu- 
tion in the United States, according to Holmes’s tables, shows by 
its percentages the population and wealth and the distribution of | 
wealth in thé United States, and Holmes was the compiler of the 
census of the Dnited. States for 1890°in relation to farms, homes, 
and mortg’_*“s. Itis an interesting study. It shows where the 
property of the United States has gone. 

Rich pay $27,000,000; poor pay $273,000,000. 

How did Mr. Holmes arrive at this conclusion? He took the 
wealth of the poor of this country and the middle classes. He 
ascertained it by finding out what the mortgag¢s amounted to. 
He inquit yout the ownership of every hous#, every piece of 
property in t?/e land, and then he deducted that* from the whole 
sum, and the result showed what the very rich p.dsessed. Shear- 
man did the opposite. He determined how mueh the very rich 
possessed, deducted it from the whole sum, and saw what the mass 
of the people possessed in this country. The two results are so 
— so corroborative of each other, that I will publish both 
tables. 

Here are Mr. Shearman’s tables: The rich, 235,000 familes, own 
$43,900,000,000 of the wealth of this country. The middle classes, 
1,200,000 families, own $7,500,000,000 of the wealth. The work- 
ing classes, 11,567,000 families, own $11,175,000.000 of the wealth. 
In other words, according to his tables, the rich, 10.6 per cent of 
our population, own 70 per cent of the wealth. 

Aecording to Mr. Holmes’s table the rich are 9 per cent of our 
population and own 71 per cent of the wealth of this country. 

I will also publish Mr. Shearman’s table. 
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American wealth. 





Class. Families, | Wealth. | Pepvam 

| —_— abies 
EE 235,000 | $43,900,000,000 | $186,567 
tt int ican mannan ewntin 1, 260, 000 7, 500, 000, 000 6,250 
| EE AT RS | 11,567,000 11, 175,000, 000 | 968 





Commenting on this, Mr. Shearman says: 


The United States of America are practically owned by less than 250.000 
persons, constituting less than 1 in 60 of its adult male population. Within 
thirty years, the present methods of taxation being continued, the United 
States of America will be substantially owned by less than 50,000 persons, 
constituting less than 1 in 500 of the male population. 


He says that this is an underestimate, and in the second article 
add 


If this system continues, the coming of the billionaire on the one hand and 
of the million paupers on the other is inevitable. 


S: 


But what is more, Mr. Speaker, we had another investigation. 
Mr. Spahr, who is a writer upon the Outlook, a journal published 
in New York, a law lecturer in the New York Law Academy, a 
man of decided ability, a statistician well known throughout the 
world, and a lawyer by profession, made an investigation. His 


investigation was carried on differently from that of both the | 


others. He went to the probate courts, and he ascertained the 
estates which were administered upon, and from that examination 
he makes a table which almost exactly corroborates the other two. 

He shows that the rich—125,000 families, 1 per cent of our pop- 
ulation—have $32,880,000,000 of wealth; the middle classes, 1,362,- 
500 families, have $19,320,000,000 of wealth; the poor, 4,762,500 
families, have $7,800,000,000 of wealth, and he puts down the rest 
of the population as having nothing or practically nothing, the 
amount is so small, they being more than half of our population, 
and the amount they own is scarcely worth considering. 


| Populist, Mr. Holmes is a Republican, and Mr. She 
| ocrat, 


D. 


Spahr’s table of the distribution of wealth in the 








ee mamilien | per | Average Aggregate Per 
Class. Families. eent.) wealth. wealth. cent. 
— . 
aa a a l $263, 040 | $82, 880, 000, 000 54.8 
timuidit Becicnns iaieteaie 10 14, 180 19, 320, 000, 000 33.2 
i a 38.1 1, 689 7, 800, U00, 000 13 
Very pect ........:< ------| 50 
OE hana kien takes | 13, 500,000 (100 $800 | 60,000, Our >| 190 
Mr. Spahr, commenting on this, says: 
Whatever error there is in this table is demonstratably le un- 


derstating the present concentration of wealth, for in the returns made to 
the surrogates the debts are not yet deducted fr ; ‘ 
and it is the small house owners and shopkeeper n 
cover the most considerable portion of their holdings. We must r 
therefore, that the nation's vast wealth ! t 

ence to the rank and file of the people. It 
nation’s well-being, the rank and file of the 
which the rich, and the tools of the rich, have 


does not bring « 





He discovered an alarming state of affairs in the State of Ney 
York. He found that out of every four men who died at over 25 
years of age, three left no property whatever to be administered 
upon, and he found by an examination of the probate records this 
distribution of wealth absolutely corroborating the figures of the 
census and the article written by Mr. Shearman. Mr. Spahr is a 


arman is a Dem- 
I do not believe the facts developed in this investigation can be 
successfully disputed. They are based upon the investigation 
our own census, based upon an examination of the pro! 


: s of 
iterecords 
of the various States, and based upon calculations as to the wealth 
of individuals. 

To continue this phase of the subject, Mr. Speaker, an inv 
gation of the distribution of wealth in England has dempnstrat 
the same result. The very rich consist of 222,500 families, ar 
they own $27,781,000,000 of the wealth of Great Britain. T! 
average wealth of these families is $125,149. The average wealth 
of our enormously rich families, according to Mr. Shearman’s 


j- 


ited 


1d 


tables, is $186,567 for each family. It is easy to presume that Mr. 
Shearman’s figures are correct, that 235,000 families own $186,567 


each. That embraces the multimillionaires, men who own fifty, 
one hundred, and two hundred million dollars each. The rich 
men, therefore, have on the average more wealth in this country 
than in England. Where, then, is all our boast about tr 
bution of wealth? Where, then, is our boast about the : 
tage our toiler has under free institutions? Where the 
result of the tariff? 

What is more, the middle classes in Great Britain, consi 
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1,824,400 people, own $9,142,000,00@o0f wealth: the working classes, 
consisting of 4,629,100 families, own $1,930,000,000 of wealth; in 
other words, nearly two-thirds, or quite two-thirds, of the people 


of Great Britain practically own nothing. They own less than 
$80 apiece, men, women, and children—not enough to support 
them a year. 

What are the facts in regard to our own country? I will use 
Mr. Holmes’s tables, because they are based upon the census. 
Six million six hundred and four thousand families in the United 
States have an average wealth of $454 per family, or about eighty- 
five or ninety dollars apiece, and practically own no property 
whatever; and yet this is absolutely parallel with the result 


worked out by Great Britain, and we have worked it out under 
our system of government. We have pursued her policy as to 


finance, as to monopoly privileges, as to special legislation, class 
legislation, and unequal taxation, and landed in the same place 
where she has landed. I say, Mr. Speaker, that, with figures 
like these, free government is a failure, unless we can apply the 
remedy. 

Now, I proceed to show how we have brought about, in a large 
measure, this result. In the first place, it has been by just such 


legislation as we are called upon to vote for to-day. The rich 
people of this country, according to Holmes’s tables, own $42,600,- 


\ 


y will pay twenty- 


000,000 of the wealth, and under this bill th 
seven millions of the taxes. 

They are the people—everybody knows it—who will buy the 
bonds to be sold under this bill, and they will take these bonds, 
$400,000,000 of them, put them in the Treasury of the United 
States, draw $12,900,000 a year interest, get $360,000,000 of national- 
bank currency, and loan that at 6 per cent, which will make them 
$21,600,000 per annum, and thus receive, owing to this bond meas- 
ure, $33,600,000 a year, and pay in taxes $27.000,000. It is a fine 
scheme. They pay a fractio1 one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
| upon their wealth. They pa 7,000,000, and the poor. who are 
| $1 per centof oyr population, whoown $17,400.0) ) of the wealth 
of this country, pay under this bill $275,000,000 of the tax of 
$300,000,000, 
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Suppose the bill yields $300,000,000 before it is repealed, and if 
it yields less the amount they will pay will be in just the same 
proportion. 1 took $300,000,000 because I supposed at the time I 
made these figures that just $300,000,000 of bonds would be issued; 
but no matter whether the revenue is raised this year or next year, 
or in three years, or whenever we raise $300,000,000;this is the 
distribution of the burden. The poor, who are 91 per cent of our 
population, will pay $272,000,000, while the rich will pay $27,000,000. 
The poor will pay 1.56 per cent, while the rich will pay a little 
over one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

The poor, the 91 per cent of our population, pay more than 
thirty times more upon the property they own than the rich peo- 
ple pay, and yet we refuse to levy a tax upon corporations. The 
rich should pay, if they paid in proportion to their wealth, $212,- 
500,000. They do pay $27,000,000. The poor should pay $85,500,- 
000. They do pay $273,000,000. That is why I am opposed to this 
bill; that is why I did not vote for it and will not vote for it. 

What is more, 52 per cent of the population, according to 
Holmes’s tables, own but $3,000,000,000 of wealth, and 52 per cent 
of our population practically to-day have no property, and over 
52 per cent do not own the homes in which they live. Fifty-two 
per cent of our people, who own $3,000,000,000 of wealth, would 
pay $156,000.000 of this tax if we raised $300,000,000, or 5.2 per 
cent on every dollar of what they have; and their property is 
almost entirely in clothing, household furniture, and personal 
effects. 

They do not own their homes or real estate. Their property is 
perishable and ought not to be taxed at all. They pay, then, over 
5,000 times on their property more than the very rich; for the very 
rich, who compose 4,000 families in this country, own $12,000,- 
000,000 of wealth, and they pay under this bill, under an assess- 
ment upon necessities, upon consumption, the magnificent sum of 
$94,480 of a tax of $300,000,000, or less than eight ten-thousandths 
of 1 per cent upon every dollar of their wealth. 

They are the people from whom your officers are selected to re- 
ceive big salaries and pretend to carry on military operations; they 
are the class who furnish the money for the contracts; they are 
the men who are selling to the Government yachts absolutely 
worthless for naval purposes and old, broken-down ships which 
are found to be only fit to obstruct harbors so that our war vessels 
can not get at the enemy. These people would pay, if they paid 
upon their wealth, $60,000,000 a year, instead of $94,480, which 
they only pay. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The space of time, as well as of page, will not allow to — 
further upon this subject, as I would be most pleased to do. i 
conclude by asserting that taxation upon improvements have pro- 
duced but one general result—the destruction of personal honor, 
the making of perjury easy, the defrauding of the State, and the 


oppression of the citizen. As a general statement in closing, I 
state that this has done more to retard advance in the developing 
and growth of communities than any one other individual system 
adopted by any form of government now known to practice or 
heretofore been conceived for theory. 

It is assumed by eminent and careful statisticians that an or- 
dinary land value will in the average at all times equal ten times 
the amount of the mere local assessed value. Of course this com- 
prehends the many instances where the speculative value shall 
reach many more times than ten and the other instances where 
it would be a little beyond. According to the census of 1890 
we will place the taxed real estate at $20,000,000,000. Assum- 
ing that this produces a revenue sufficient to maintain the States, 
let us strike the value of the personal property from out of 
it completely, which we will estimate at 1 per cent of the real 
estate. In this Linclude the vast real estate that has no improve- 
ment. Then add the 10per cent increase based upon the land value, 
and it is clear that we have 9 per cent more value out of which 
to levy a tax than we heretofore possessed under the present sys- 
tem. 

I call attention to these things that further thought and reflec- 
tion may mold some form of legislation adopting these ideas. I 
have presented different phases of this same view to the honorable 
Committee on the District of Columbia looking to the remolding 
of the whole form of taxation in the city of Washington. Ata 
subsequent time I shall assume the liberty of elaborating the sys- 
tem of municipal government and its form of taxation such as I 
seek to apply to the District of Columbia. Up tothe present point 
I make free to insist that if the views I have herapointed out, par- 
ticipated in as they are by a million earnest, thoughtful men in 
this country, were embodied in a proper form of legislation and ap- 
plied to the.present systems of our Government and placed into 
operation, the present oppressive tax law, called by the patriotie 
name of war-revenue bill, would not be upon us and the hard- 
ships that must follow its administration none of our people would 
be compelled to suffer. 
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Bonds and War Taxes, 
SPEECH 


HON. RICE A. PIERCE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee said: ; : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When an effort was being made to bring about a 
condition of war between this country and Spain we were told by 
the President of the United States, in his message to Congress, 
that— 

The forcible intervention of the United States as a neutral to stop the war 
according to the large dictates of REE and following many historical 
precedents where neighboring states have interfered to check the hopeless 


sacrifices of life by internecine conflicts beyond their borders, is justifiable on 
rational grounds. 


In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, 
starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the parties 
to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate, it is no an- 
swer tosay that all this is in another country, belonging toanother nation, and 
is Came none of our business. It is specially our duty, for it is right at 
our door. 


The only hope of relief and repose from a condition which can nolonger be 
endured is the enforced pacification of Cuba. In the name of humanity, in 
the name of civilization, in behalf of endangered American interests, which 
give us the right and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop. 

The opinion held by that side of the House, by those represent- 
ing the Administration, and by the Administration press of the 
country was that the purpose of war was to give liberty and free- 
dom to the struggling patriots and relieve the starving women 
and children of Cuba. I believe they called them the reconcen- 
trados. Many eloquent s hes were made by gentlemen ap. 
pealing in behalf of civil liberty, which they told us was seriously 
jeopardized in Cuba, and which they re the Representatives 
of the American people upon the floor of this House should re- 
store. The Administration asked armed intervention, and both 
branches of Congress responded on April 18, 1898, by passing the 
following resolutions: 

First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, 
free and eee 

Second. tit is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

ird. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 


the several States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these reso- 
lutions into effect. 


Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction. or control over said island ex- 
cept for the ification thereof, and asserts its determination when that is 
accomplished to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Why this supplication? Why did Congress accede? For the 
purpose of saving these starving women and children, and, as the 
President claimed, upon the broad principle of humanity. And 
when the measure came before the House, there was not a member 
upon this floor when he cast his vote for it but believed that as 
the power asked for was given it would be quickly used, and that 
the relief of these people would be at once effected by the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 

On the 23d of April, 1898, the House passed a resolution declar- 
ing war against Spain. There is not a member uyon this floor 
who will deny but that the general consensus of wpinion was, 
when the votes were cast, that hostilities would not continue 
more than a week at most before the flag of liberty would have 
replaced that of oppression upon the citadel of Havana. We be- 
lieved that our battle ships and cruisers were constructed for 
other purposes than police patrol duty, that our 8, 10, and 13 inch 
guns were not carried as ballast or for panoramic displays. We 
thought these guns were mighty engines of destruction, meant to 
be turned against floating batteries of steel or frowning ramparts 
of masonry. 

With such an armament as we possess we could have silenced 
every gun defending the harbor of Havana, and, protected by the 
steel hail from the ships, our Army could have driven Blanco to 
seek shelter in the vengeful camps of the Cubans and compelled 
him to treat with Gomez for quarter. We had then, as now, 
25,000 regulars, veteran troops, composed of as brave and as gal- 
lant fellows as ever marched to the strains of Yankee Doodle and 
officered by superiors many of whom had won commissions upon 
the bloody fields of conflict, whose breasts were decorated with 
medals of honor and distinction. 
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We had then, as now, those swift and death-dealing cruisers, 
those ponderous monitors, those impregnable battle ships, manned 
by men, in my opinion, the peers of any naval officers in the 
arinadas of the nations of the earth—men skilled in every line of 
service, and every one of whom would prove a Dewey or Hobson 
if only an opportunity were given to do so. ns 

Coeval with the declaration of war Admiral Cervera’s fleet was 
at the Cape Verde Islands, and did not make its appearance off 
the Island of Martinique before the 7th or 8th of May, nor was it 
possible for them to arrive on this side the Atlantic before that 
time. At least two weeks were allowed this country to act before 
this fleet could possibly interfere. In twenty-four hours our ships 
could have completely demolished the fortifications of Havana, 
and our sailors and marines could have fertilized all Cuba with 
Spanish remnants. 

These statements are not mere idle conjectures. The possibili- 
ties I have described were expected to be realized by the entire 
country. The newspapers, Administration and otherwise, were 
filled with glaring pictorial efforts of the landing of our soldiers, 
while Morro Castle could only be recognized by piecing together 
the hurtling, scattered fragments. The captious cry was ‘‘On to 
Cuba!” “ Libre Cuba!” ‘‘Havana will be ours within the next 
week!” When our ships loosed their cables at Key West and 
bent their courses toward Cuba the nation waited with bated 
breath for the first news from the front. What did we hear? 
Had Havana capitulated? Had Blanco fled to the arms of Gomez 
and the mountain retreats? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the first news we received told us that the fa- 
mous peaceful blockade had been established. Our gallant ships, 
men, cannon, and all were merely sailing out of range of the old- 
fashioned popguns of the Spaniards and starving to death the rest 
of the reconcentrados. Though the shells of the Spaniards could 
not reach our men, yet the cries of anguish from the dying recon- 
centrados were able to plaintively sound ove? the harbor’s placid 
waters and sink like lead into the hearts of those men objectively 
sent to save them, but in reality restrained by the powers that be. 

What must have been the feelings of our brave sailors thus 
held in check! What must have been their pity for those unfor- 
tunate and emaciated wretches who were now, thanks to the good 
offices of the peaceful blockade, cut off from even the hope of any 
future supplies! Why, then, did not the fleet at once obliterate 
the batteries girding Havana and fulfill the avowed object of the 
war, viz, to feed the starving women and children of Cuba? The 
answer is simple: They were held back by the Administration. 

The conditions arechanged now. Havana is no longer defense- 
less. The popguns of antiquity are replaced by modern and im- 
proved Krupp guns, mounted since the beginning of the blockade. 
While then Havana could have been taken with a minimum loss 
of life, now we may expect to lose thousands of men. We gave 
the Spaniards what they most needed and desired—time—and they 
will give us what is in war the correlative of delay—death and 
disease, 

What was the result? We see in some of the papers that while 
the powerful ships of the United States were riding peacefully out 
of reach of the guns of Morro Castle and other places even the 
distinguished Speaker of this House inquired what had become 
of the reconcentrados, and if that was the way to save them by 
cutting off provisions that they ought to have? What has become 
of these starving women and children? 

Mr. KING. They are all dead. 

Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee. They are all dead, as my friend 
from Utah says—dead in sight of the magnificent fleet of this coun- 
try which that resolution said was to carry provisions and arms 
and succor to them. All that will be left to welcome, all that will 
meet now our sailors and soldiers when they land on Cuban soil, 
we are told by an authority which can not be doubted, will be 
bleaching bones, the monumental evidence of the humanitarian 
policy of this Republican Administration in saving the starving 
women and children of Cuba. — on the Democratic side. | 

These are views that can not be gotten away from. Then, when 
these principles had been abandoned, what was the war all about 
anyway? hat is its object and purpose? Is it one of conquest? 
We hear the new idea now in American politics is that the policy 
of our nation for the future must be one of conquest and a sur- 
render of the Monroe doctrine, and that we are going forth to 
conquer, aggrandize, and hold all that we can overcome. Is that 
to be the policy? 

I thought there was a little humanity in it, but it seems the 
humane part of it is all dead. There is nothing of it left. I be- 
lieve Spain should be made to pay or indemnify us for the costs 
of this war, and that such of her possessions as fall into our hands 
should be held until she does. But in my humble opinion this 
bill which is brought here has within itself the evidence why this 
policy has been brought about this way. 

In voting for the bill members upon this side and upon the 



















other side voted for it because they believed that the policy of 


humanity was to be carried out. Who is it that is to be benefited 
under the policy that is being pursued? Who is it that is to reap 
the benefit? Is it the common laboring masses of this country? 
Is it it the farmers of the country? They and their sons and the 
children of men from the workshops of this country are fighting 
its battles, while the scions of the men who stand in the shadow 
of great names are being appointed to all the offices. [Laughter.] 
Now, then, for what purpose is this war carried on? 

Who is to be benefited by it? Men who are garnering immense 
fortunes by the sale of coal and iron and products of every kind— 
men who own immense interests from which they are supplying 
the sinews of war. These are the men sowing opportunities and 
reaping the profits. The common peopleof this country will fight 
its battles and will pay its taxes. 

These bonds that are to be issued—for what purpose are they 
desired? In my opinion they are but another evidence of the effort 
to put beyond the band of taxation the enormous wealth of these 
vast corporate interests—to put this wealth in the form of Federal 
bonds to the extent of $400,000,000 and in certificates of indebted- 
ness to the extent of $100,000,000, bearing an interest of 3 per cent. 
Will these go into the hands of the people of the country? By no 
means. The purpose is to place upon the people an additional 
bonded debt, that it may further aid in fastening upon us the gold 
standard and the national-banking system. This, in my humble 
opinion, is one of the main reasons back of the change of policy 
with reference to the conduct of the war, which at first had hu- 
manity for its slogan and its battle cry, a policy which has died 
out with the dying breath of the starving women and children of 
Cuba. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Of these bonds, which are to run for a long time, the principal 
and interest are free from taxation; and the same is true of the 
certificates of indebtedness. Under this bill everything entering 
into the consumption of the humble classes of this country has 
its burden to bear, while the great corporations go untaxed. But 
we are told that upon the sugar and coal-oil trusts there will be a 
tax of only one-quarter of 1 per cent on gross earnings in excess 
of $250,000. Thatis a tremendous tax. I noticed the other day 
an estimate to the effect that possibly there might be $100,000 of 
taxes derived under this clause from the enormous wealthof these 
immense trusts and combines, worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. And at the same time a tax of 10 cents a pound is imposed 
on tea, a tribute which the poor old women of this country will 
have to pay whenever they desire to enjoy a cup of ordinary tea. 

These are some of the things that the other side of the House is 
dishing out to the people of this country. I would like, if I had 
the time, to go minutely into many of the injustices of this bill; 
but in the limited time at my disposal I know it would be useless 
to make the attempt. There are features in this bill which I 
would like tosupport; but, on the other hand, there are many, any 
one of which, if it is to remain in the bill, would be sufficient 
ground for me to vote against it. I refer to the bond feature, the 
loan feature, etc. 

Gentlemen talk about the silver feature; they refer to the pro- 
vision with reference to the coinage of silver dollars, which has 
been substituted in the committee of conference for the seignior- 
age provision adopted in the Senate. Why, sir, there is nothing 
in that whatever. It simply continues the operation of the act 
of 1890. Mr. Chairman, I remember when on this floor during the 
consideration of the act of 1890 we had a long discussion on the 
word “‘ necessary.” 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and other gentle- 
men on this floor, myself amongst the number, then declared that 
assoon as the Ist of July, 1891, should arrive, the word ‘‘ necessary” 
would be construed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
would hold that it was not ‘‘ necessary” to continue any coinage 
whatever. As soon as the limited amount coined from tho time 
of the passage of the act up to the ist of July, 1891, had been 
reached, the Secretary of the Treasury at once ruled that it was 
not ‘‘ necessary” to coin another dollar, and for some years after- 
wards the Department refused to act any further in the way of 
coinage, thus verifying what we had predicted. 

In this provision the idea is held out that it is the purpose to 
coin silver dollars. It will not be done. They are only to be 
coined ‘‘as the public interests require;” and in order to enforce 
and strengthen the gold standard, it will be said under this act, 
as it was said under the act of 1890, that the public interests do 
not require the coinage of any silver dollars. And even if any 
should be coined, it is provided that they shall be paid out under 
the provisions and for the purposes of the act of 1890, which sim- 
ply provides for the coinage of silver dollars for the redemption 
of the-outstanding Treasury notes issued for the purchase of the 
bullion at its market value. That is ali thereis of that provision, 
nothing more and nothing less. It does not add one doljlar to the 
circulating medium of the country; not one cent. 

Mr. Speaker, looking at these matters as I do, I believe that this 
bill is not in the interest of the common people of this country, 
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We are spending the public treasure at a rate which, it is said, 
within twelve months will aggregate over $800;000,000, and we 
are sacrificing valuable lives in what was first announced as a 
battle for liberty and humanity, but let us not forget that in this 
bill are carried measures which will fasten the chains of slavery 
upon the limbs of our own people for years to come; and for that 
reason I shall cast my vote against this bill. 
fiocor and in the galleries. | 

The SPEAKER. 
in the galleries. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 
Or 
‘ 7 T a7 , 7" 
SYDNEY KE. 
MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898 


IFOs 


HON. 


MUDD, 


OF 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 


Mr. MUDD said: 


Mr. Speaker: ‘hat the Hawaiian ‘Islands occupy a position of | with its kindred coagencies of American liberty and law, will 
‘ical and commercial value in the great central | 


immense strate 
northern Pacific nobody affects to deny. 
That the control and ownership of that point of vantage as a 


great ocean relay, as a harbor of refuge and base of supplies and | 


repairs for navies of any nation fronting or operating upon the 
Pacific in the contingency of war, ne one will attempt to gainsay. 

That the islands in their major part are endowed with a soil, 
a climate, a capacity and variety of productiveness that make the 
control of their trade relationships a matter of profit and advan- 
tage to this country, is not, in my judgment, open to serious con- 
troversy. 

Conceding these premises, toward the truth of which there 


it seems to me there can be no substantial reason why we should 
deny to this little Republic in midocean a place in the family of 
communities that make up and constitute the United States of 
America. 

The arguments of noncontiguity and heterogeneousness of pop- 
ulation should count as naught in the face of the question of the 


manifest necessity of the country in time of war or its. commer- | 


cial development in time of peace. 


There is no difference of principle between distances that have | 


to be covered by sea and those that have to be traveled by land. 
In the march of progress in the science of locomotion, the ques- 
tion of distance has become rather a matter of time than space; 
and the island domain that we are seeking to make a part of our 
territory to-day, considered from the standpoint of distance, as 
measured in that manner, is a‘matter of hours to days, and of 
days to weeks, to what was consumed in reaching our earliest 
acquisitions in the days of the infancy and swaddling clothes of 
our nation. 


this country has not this imagined and much-vaunted essential of 


contiguity, which gentlemen hang upon and dwell upon with | 


glowing eloquence in opposition to this present measure, been 
conspicuously ignored and violated. 

In annexing Florida we acquired insular territory in a mod- 
erate degree. In the acquisition of Louisiana we acquired islands 
that lie to the southward of the present State and what was then 
the great imperial domain of Louisiana, out of which so many 
splendid States have been carved, and out of which gentlemen 
now come here to cry out in virtuous indignation against the ter- 
rors and the horrors, the crimes and the blunders, of the general 
policy of annexation and what they are pleased to term territo- 
rial aggrandizement. 

In the acquisition of Alaska—call it annexation, call it cession, 
or call it what you will; it was the acquirement of new territory 
to be added to our own, just as it is proposed to do in the case of 
Hawaii—we took territory that was noncontiguous, not only as to 
the great body of the mainland, but along with it the Alentian 
Islands, that stretch out to the westward, widely apart from :each 
other, the remotest of them much farther west than is Hawaii, 
and much farther away from our mainland as it was then than is 
Hawaii from the same territory. 

The argument based on heterogeneousness will not stand in the 
light of a moment's examination. There is notonesingle portion 
of the splendid accessions of territory that we have added to our 


[Applause ‘on the | 


The officers will see that order is maintained | 





7 t | wise, if not 1 somewhat sinful, thing. 
seems to be almost a universality of opinion upon the part of | 
those possessed of the technical and particular knowledge best | 


befitting them for the rendering of a safe and reliable judgment, | that, after all, islands in the far seas in ‘the ownership of the 


| United States are not wholly unmixed evils; that some good, after 
| all, can yet come out of islands. 





original boundaries in which this element of heterogeneousness 
did not obtain to a greater degre® in point of comparative num- 
bers, and much more in point of comparative influence in the ter- 
ritory added, than can be contended to be the case in the territory 
of Hawaii to-day. 

We tookin Spaniards by the thonsands and by the tens of thon- 
sands, a character of populatién that we are not just prepared 
to-day to view as possessing any marked elements of homogeneity 
with our people—Spaniards in Florida; Spaniards, French, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians, all sorts and races.of people, in Louisiana, that 
territory im the taking of which Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, 
then in Congress, thought the bonds of the Union were about to 
be dissolved and liberty to die out from the Western Hemisphere 
forever because of the contact of our people with what he was 
pleased to term ‘‘the wild men of Missouri.” And yet the coun- 
try lives and flourishes to-day, notwithstanding the illiteracy and 
heterogeneousness of the people of those early days; notwithstand- 
ing the contact and the impact of the Spaniard; notwithstanding 
the ‘‘wild men of Missouri.” 

And so will it be in future, undisturbed and unimpaired and 
unhurt by the modicum of the yet un-Americanized population 
that there may bein Hawaii or other territory that the arbitra- 
mentof war or other factor of fate may hold in store for the acqui- 


| sition of this country. 


The doctrine of the survival of the fittest can well be depended 
upon to work out its logical and natural resuits in this as in other 
domains of life and history, and the touch of American genius, 


work its metamorphosis of American enlightenment under the 
sifting and assimilating processes which will come from American 
union. 

Gentlemen have discovered, in an investigation of geography, 


| which will at least bring some fruitful consequences out of ‘this 


discussion, among the islands up amid the ice lands and the fog 
lands, under the shadows and ‘the shivers of the North Pole, 
another and what they say is a better naval station on a better 
route to the Philippine Islands, which it is assumed that we have 
taken or are to take. We had been told in the ouisat of this dis- 
cussion that the taking of insular territory was an altogether un- 
It is some solace, therefore, 
some dim hope of ultimate redemption and salvation to us of the 
annexationist school, to have it vouchsafed to us as an admission 


Admitting, for the sake of argument—which can not be in point 


| of fact—that there is a practical, commodious harborand midway 


station for the purposes desired (which the eye of commerce, how- 
ever, has not yet been able to see or the pathway of navigation 
hasnot yet been able tofind) that we hold within our control, there 
would still be no reason that because we have one such siation for 
trade purposes and offensive purposes against others we should 
give up and hand over another, and the only other in the Pacific 
Ocean,an equally good and a better onefor trade purposes and an 
equally good and more effective one for offensive purposes against 
us on the part of others, foreign, hostile, jealous, and progressive 
nations. 

It has been submitted in argument at the outset of this discus- 
sion that under the Constitution of the United States we can only 
annex territory as States; that we can not anncx them in any 


| other sense and for any other purpose because the Constitution 
In scarcely any of the great acquisitions of new territory of | 


uses no express language as to the admission of aught but States 
into the Union. 

If that contention be well grounded, or even an approximation 
of the truth, then the great bulk of all the annexation or acquisi- 
tion of territory in this country thus far has been unwarranted and 
in wanton violation of the Constitution of the land—a sequence and 
conclusion that I apprehend will not:commend themselves to the 
judgment or find themselves in accord with the loca! pride and 
patriotism of gentlemen representing those States admitted into 
the Union as such half a century after their acquisition from for- 
eign powers or those from Territories that, long since acquired, 
are not yet clothed with the dignity of statehood, nor even with 
reasonable likelihood of early admission. 

Quite a parody upon the position of gentlemen who inveigh 
against the general policy of what they term territorial expan- 
sion may be found in the fact that had not that policy been pur- 
sued by far the major portion of our present territory would be 
within the dominion of foreign and, possibly, hostile powers; by 
far the greater portion of our liberty-loving republican citizenship 
would be under the fiag of foreign, possibly hostile, jurisdiction: 
quite a number, perhaps the greater number, of those opposing 
this measure, and who but restate to-day the arguments and ths 
contentions of the opposition to similar movements im earlier 
days, would now be the citizens of foreign, perhaps hostile, gov- 
ernments; many of them the subjects, and it is to be assumed 
loyal subjects, of monarchical governments; some of them subjects 
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of the very Spanish monarchy that is to-day arrayed in hostility | their people, to return to them an account of their stewardship 

to the Stars and Stripes of the United States. upon this and cognate questions of the time. Inthe spirit of the 
The same sort of argument. the same persistency of negation of | language of the great hero of Appomattox, we should “fight it out 

constitutionality, presented itself against former acquisition of | on this line if it takes all summer.” 

territory, contiguous or noncontiguous, mainland orinsular,aswe| In this connection, and as bearing upon the general line of policy 

find here in this House upon the pending measure; the same dire | that at the present hour has relationship to this measure, I want 

forebodings as to the wrecking of the honor, the dignity, and the | to call attention to what is named and suggested as a proper 

integrity of the nation; the sametrite maxims as to thestrictcon- | ‘‘ national policy,” as it was phrased, in a newspaper that Repub- 

struction of the Constitution, and the same talk asto remoteness, | licans can not always quote from with approval, while yet its 

heterogeneousness, and the kindred evils that are related here to- | vigorous Americanism must appeal to the commendation of all. 

day, objections so pronounced and opposition so vigorous that | I refer to the New York Journal of yesterday, at the top of whose 

Daniel Webster, great and good man that he was—no greater and | editorial column appears what it terms a “ national policy,” which 

no better than we have to-day and will continue to have in the | I find epitomized in the following language: 

future—in stating his opposition to the admission of Oregon, of| Annex Hawaii. 

which Washington was then a part, even to territorial govern- Strategic bases in the West Indies. 

ment, said that it was “so far off that a Delegate to Congress Dig the Nicaragua Canal. 


| ‘A might 
ee ~ , ns mighty navy. 
could not reach Washington City until a year after the expiration Great national universities at West Point and Annapolis. 
of bis term. 


: ’ | This isgood doctrine, Mr. Speaker, and I subscribe to every line 
We have abundant and frequent evidence, Mr. Speaker, that | = ee e ’ 


1 . and letter of it, and if the natural and legitimate consequences of 
members from that section can get here now some days before | this war should carry us farther than this, I am ready to go 
their term is over. The world has been moving somewhat since | Mr, Speaker, Napoleon Bonaparte, when about to cede Louisiana 
that day; it will still move, and move onward, and not backward, | to the United States. made use of an expression, by way of reprov- 
even after Hawaii shall have been admitted to the Union, and its | ing the timidity of his ministers, the spirit of which 7 wastd Gain 
Delegate to Congress, if there shall be one, can get to this body | commend to those in charge of this Government, as well in the 
before his term is over. The United States must be in that pro- | exeentive as in the legislative departments, and to memb olin 
cession of onward, progressive movement. It can not and will | ¢his Honse, at this time. He had called in his ministers. as I cav. 
not be retarded nor dwarfed because of criticisms and mutterings to consult upon the question of the expediency of the cession o 
that belong to and come up from amid the ranks of timidity and | Louisiana to the United States, an act which he said then would 
imagined conservatism, which stand across the pathway of prog- | give that great stretch of territory to a country which, in 
ress to-day, as they have in all the ages that have gone. .. | prophetic vision, would, in time to come, grow up to be a gr 
But gentlemen say, as their final and, as it may be thought, their | yayal and commercial rival of Eneland, —s 
clinching argument, that the acquisition of this particular terri-| That time is about come. Mr. Speaker. His ministers, quoting 
tor ie cleanse ee erect nes precedent, quoting maxims, and advancing theories, protested 





sorte: : ; , 1 : ;. | against the cession which he contemplated, when at last, in impa- 
every great movement in the development and betterment of this | tience, he said to them, ‘“Send your maxims to London; I am sure 
country. I shall not undertake to discuss the theory of the Con- | they will be creatly admired there.” So. Mr. Spe ker in the : 
- a - « . . . . 4 2 * » < eOPeanhel, ili aul © Ail 
stitution of the United States along the lines as it was foughtover | of jhat remark of the great Napoleon. I would say to gentlemen 
in the academic and sophomoric contentions between strict and | who are interposing their time-worn doctrines against this move- 
liberal constructionists which divided parties during the early | ment, which is wrapped up with and in part arises out of consid- 


period of this country’s history. 


nae! erations growing out of this war, ‘‘Send your maxims to Madrid: 
The days for the apotheosizing of Thomas Jefferson have passed | ad — Pe aS Sa, 


Iam sure they will be greatly admired there.” 


away. 

The times have gone and the conditions have changed since we a 
could even take the monitions of George W ashington as Scriptural The Eicht-Hour Law 
injunctions. y 7 

I believe it is fairly well conceded now that the United States has “ . 

a national government; that the theory of the compact between SPEECH 


the States is dead and departed forever, and that one of the first 
and essential incidents of sovereignty is the power of acquisition - 


of territory. [HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS, 


The theory that the destiny of the United States, within the | 





purview of its own Constitution, the monument and muniment OF WASHINGTON, 
of its own title and organic life, is to stand still and not to move In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
onward in the acquisition of territory or otherwise, is no longer ee —_ 


alive in this land; and those who stand upon it and fight upon it 


Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 
will find themselves in a conflict as of a whisper against a storm, 








; ; , The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7389) 1 ing 
as a zephyr against the roaring of the waves upon the breakers of | hours of daily service of laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed upon 
the ocean. | the public works of or work done for the United States, or any Territory, or 


So far as I am concerned, this measure for the annexation of | *®e District of Columbia— 
Hawaii can stand, and I shall be satisfied to support it either| Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 
along with or disassociated from considerations growing out of Mr. SPEAKER: At the suggestion of those particularly inter- 
the present war. If. however, the outcome of the war shall bring | ested, I am asked to express some of the views before this House 
to us new policies—policies somewhat of territorial expansion, | which I expressed before the committee when I advocated th 
arising from the acquisitions of the valor and the bravery of our | eight-hour measure. The outward object of this bill, as stated in 
soldiers and seamen that are planting the outposts of our civiliza- | the title, is an eight-hour law; that is to say, a measure that men 
tion in other lands—for my part, I say, let them come. laboring in manual toil for their living in any matter in which 

Speaking for myself, I want to say that I am in favor of territo- | the Government is interested, contracts or otherwise, shall not 
rial expa:sion—in favor of the taking and holding of every single | give more than eight hours inaday tomanual toil. It is assumed 
possession of Spain, whether the Philippines, the Ladrones, the | that this is a great boon to the toiler for which he should be so 
Carolines, Puerto Rico, or any other that may be necessary and | grateful as to fall down in profound worship and endless grati- 
desirable ‘or the purposes of our naval operations, offensive and | tude at once. For the benefits conferred in this measure—part of 
defensive, in time of war, or for the upbuilding and the develop- | which I was the advocate—the toiler must be duly appreciative, 
ment of our commerce in time of peace. but here we are forced to indulge in a practical observation. 

This question of the annexation of Hawaii is, in my judgment, The day is twelve hours by the Julian calendar. The ordinary 
a question between Asiatic and American con for the future; | toiler lives away from the center of the manufactory or place of 
between the extension of Mongolian or Ameri civilization; be- | toil. His small income necessitates his living in a suburban home. 
tween the establishment of American institutions, American lib- | From the time he rises and, coming from the details of his break- 


erty, and American law, and Mongolian institutions and that | fast, to the time he reaches his place of work, let us assume that 
which mocks and belies the name of liberty and law under Mon- | am hour has passed. From the time he quits work, through his 
golian peoples and semblances of forms of government. supper, to nighttime is another hour. For his midday meal, with 


The people of this country, in my judgment, are in favor of this | such incidental time there, we will allow another hour, placing 
movement. A majority of this Congress is in favor of it. A ma-| the general average thus engaged two and a half or three hours 





jority of all Houses of Congress are, in my judgment, in favor of | out of this eight hours’ actual toil to which this bill must subject 
the annexation of Hawaii. If a majority of both Houses are in | bim, and he is permitted one hour, or possibly one hour and a half, 
favor of it, as I believe, and are as brave and as loyally persistent | through the beneficent humanity of a free. Christian Government 
as they are honest in their advocacy, this measure will be enacted | to educate his mind, give the care to his body, cultivate his family 


into law before the representatives of the people shall go home to | associations, guide his children, and care for, protect, govern, and 
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arrange the domestic demands of his household. And this is the 
blessing which in this age, in proportion to the great increase of 
machinery, the vast results to the employer, which the toiler ob- 
tains. 

Such results cause us to reflect whether he has much for which 
he can be thankful or for which he owes much debt of grati- 
tude to the Government to which he contributes the agonizing 
hours of his labor and, in most instances, the sacrifice of his 
life. I digress here to call attention to some of the mutations 
which have opposed the toiler’s struggle for some recognition of 
his natural rights. I mark the slowness with which his privileges 
have been recognized. I call attention that in proportion to the 
advanced opportunities and the reliefs afforded every other branch 
of Government and of man his, in proportion to these advances, 
has been the last to be recognized. 

Such men as Ashcroft and Wilberforce, in England, and Hugo, 
in France, have been advocating such changes as here suggested 
for half a century, Arthur Young informs us that in 1767 a 
hundred dollars a year and work both night and day was the la- 
borer’s lot. Thomas Jefferson says that from 1783 to 1788, while he 
was in Europe, the laborers worked sixteen hours. We recall 


that in 1688 the revolution gave labor some relief from the arbi- |- 


trary power of menof wealth and station. Professor Rogerssays 
that it was the beginning of the settlement of the question. It 
is to be regretted that it had to be begun in revolution. Yet, 
however much we deplore it, too many reforms have had their 
beginning necessarily in that way. Professor Rogers, in his work 
on Six Centuries of Work and Wages, said: 

I contend that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy concocted by law and carried 
out by acts of Parliament in behalf of interested parties was enforced tocheat 
the English workman of his wages, tie him to the soil, increase his hours, and 
degrade him to poverty. 

It is to be observed that at the time when Burke and Sheridan 
were denouncing the despotism of Hastings the laborers of Eng- 
land were being forced, in point of duration of hours and small- 
ness of compensation, to excel in this ordeal what the Indian Ro- 
hillah was forced to endure. In this country I note particularly 
that 116 different bills looking to the relief of the laborers and the 
shortening of his hours have been introduced since 1865. Twenty- 
two of them have received favorable report from the committees, 
11 of them in hacked and emasculated form have gone through 
Congress. Only 6 have afforded any decided relief, and 8 of 


these have been so amended as to put arbitrary power into the 
hands of employer or contractor, or have placed what is called a 
discretion in the hands of those controlling the labor which they 


were permitted to use to the utter ignoring and despoliation of 
the law. 
PROTEST OF WESTERN CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 

I call for evidence upon this fact and produce before the House 
a protest in writing of the Western Central Labor Union of the 
State of Washington, headquarters at city of Seattle, whoare pro- 
testing to Congress and to the Attorney-General of the United States 
that the act of Congress forbidding labor more that eight hours, 
yet reserving a discretion to suspend the law whenever to the mind 
of those having charge of the work it becomes necessary, that now, 
because there has arisen the necessity for Government work, those 
having charge of the contract, particularly upon the fortifications 
around Puget Sound, instead of employing more men, insist upon 
forcing the men to work more hours, and giving as a reason for 
the same the impending war. 

In view of the fact that these men who work in this branch or 
department are the class of men who are now being.given toil for 
the first time in years, who have the last few years been idle and 
often hungry, it does appear that every effort might be made by 
this great Government to put as many of these men to work as 
c@n be engaged, that each and as many as possible may draw some 
benefit from out of the Government’s situation, particularly this 
when we recal that many other of these men, or the same sort of 
men, have gone to the front to give their lives for the nation, 
leaving their wives and children to be supported by their fellow- 
workmen, their relatives, and friends. 

I wish to impress upon the House the necessity of keeping that 
provision in the bill, for which I feel some responsibility, which is 
entitled ‘‘ to prevent subcontractors or boss workmen from evad- 
ing this eight-hour law and refusing to comply with it upon the 
pretenses that they are only subject to State laws, as they do not 
take the contract directly from the Government.” ‘These pretenses, 
I regret to say, have in many instances prevailed and judges of 
Federal and other courts have in too many instances made an ex- 
emptien to these subcontractors and others assuming authority 
and thus gave an opportunity not only for the ignoring but for 
the complete destruction of the provisions of what should be a hu- 
mane law. 

THE LEGAL PHASE. 

There has been raised some question as to the constitutionality 
of the law, and whether it isin the power of people to control 
the personal contracts of th2 individuals. That there are condi- 
tions when such law can not be applied to contracts between indi- 


viduals, which would include subcontractors, I at once submit: 
but, with the provisions in that bill specifically applying to them’ 
a late decision of the Supreme Court, construing the law of the 
District of Columbia, makes it certain that this provision is both 
constitutional and will, upon any contest, be wholly sustained. 

As a concluding observation I shall insist that Congress shall 
feel itself the guardian of these men for whom this law was framed 
and will stand against any attempt upon the part of any official, 
however high, to suspend or ignore this law. I gofurther and de- 
mand that if for want of reason, for a good and ample reason, any 
official, matters not his station, shall at an suspend or ignore 
this law he shall be treated as an ex-President of the United 
States was who ore a similar course to a graver law—to 
the process of impeachment. If we shall hope for the love and 
support of these men and their advocacy of our institutions and 
the laying down of their lives for their country, let us protect 
them and see that they get the full favor of the full law passed 
for their benefit and protection. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL 8. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before the House for consideration 
is one which has interested the American people for — years, 
and upon which public sentiment has ripened within the last few 
months. For this reason, whatever our action may be, it can not 
be said to have been hasty, but, on the contrary, to have been 
reached after very careful deliberation. The discussion of this 
question upon the other bide of the House has proceeded upon the 
assumption that the adoption of this resolution would be the first 
act in the consummation of a war of aggression, and that the annex- 
ation of the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and other is- 
lands of the sea would necessarily follow as the natural sequence 
of such an act. This seems to me to be an unfair conclusion and 
not justified by the history of events. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands is justifiable, and, indeed, called for, not as an initiatory 
step in a colonial policy, but rather as an act to protect our 
present national individuality and to secure us from foreign in- 
tervention with affairs upon the American continent. It is rather 
a natural result and consummation of the Monroe doctrine than a 
departure from it. We do not seek to accept these islands to ex- 
tend our limits, to acquire wealth, population, and territory 
abroad, but, on the contrary, to perpetuate and make secure our 
supremacy athome. In this sense the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands is regarded not as an acquisition of territory, but rather 
the securing of a strategic point to protect our present adequate 
territorial limits. If by so doing we incidentally obtain desirable 
territory and some of the richest islands of the sea, I do not under- 
stand why this is any objection to the measure. 

Where is the reason or the logic in connecting the Philippine 
Islands or any other islands with this project? The acquisition of 
the Hawaiian Islands has been advocated by our leading states- 
men for nearly half a century, not to extend our limits beyond 
the seas, but to defend our coasts within the seas. This is nota 
measure born of or necessarily growing out of the present war, 
but rather a measure depending upon the geography of the earth 
and made startlingly manifest by the war in which we are now 
engaged. American skill and American valor have planted our 
flag upon the Philippine Islands, and reenforcements of the same 
kind of material are now on the way to those islands to keep it 
there, not as a permanent acquisition of territory, but till Spain 
shall sue =< and take her fing from this hemisphere. 

What a thrill of patriotic joy and pride swept through the land 
when we heard the news of the glorious victory at Manila! The 
voice of the whole nation was loud in praise of Commodore Dewey 
and his brave American sailors. Does any man on this floor re- 
gret that victory to-day? The question needs no answer; and yet 
why this talk at this time about a war for national conquest, 
colonial acquisition, and imperi licy? When the war began 
no man e ted that Spain would ever come here to fight us, 
though in her ignorant audacity it was threatened; but we did 
expect to have to go to her possessions to fight her. Now that we 
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have done so, and after glorious success in the Philippine Islands, 
it hardly seems sensible or patriotic to charge the Administration 
with pursuing a policy of territorial acquisition. 

If, then, it be successfully denied that the annexation of Hawaii 
is part of a policy of colonial acquisition, what reasons are there 
for its annexation as a military necessity and commercial conven- 
ience, and for the purpose of making secure our own present na- 
tional integrity? For my I should be willing to leave this 
subject to be decided by the military and naval experts, all of 
whom have united in advising it; but the reasons given for this 
opinion are sosimple and convincing that they seem to me to appeal 
to the common sense of every American citizen. 

Modern warfareupon the water makes coalas tees for 
naval vessels as men, guns, and ammunition. e wide expanse of 
ocean between our western coast and the Orient is a complete 
protection, and for this reason, unless a foreign adversary can ob- 
tain a supply of this necessity somewhere in midocean, the most 

owerful battle ship that floats upon the water coming across the 
Pacific would lie helpless as a babe at theGoldenGate. Weneed 
these islands not for the purpose of enabling us to operate suc- 
cessfully in aggressive warfare against foreign powers, but as a 
defensive bulwark of our western coast against foreign invasion. 

Within the last sixty days my memory has often recalled ex- 
pressions which I have heard upon this floor when the naval ap- 
propriation bills were under discussion. We have often heard it 
said, in substance, that we needed no ships of war and no coast 
defense, and that ten millions of freemen stood ready to do all 
that was necessary for our national defense. Those same men 
who gave utterance to those sentiments were foremost in precipi- 
tating us into the present war, and we have all realized the insuf- 
ficiency of our present naval resources and coast defenses. 

We are not a warlike nation, and for that reason are never pre- 
pared with military resources for that purpose; hence the greater 
necessity upon our part to take all the advantage possible of all the 
natural resources at ourcommand. There are no better means of 
avoiding war than to be reasonably well prepared for it, not with 
a large standing army, for we do not need that, but with a re- 
spectable navy and the possession and improvement of all such 
strategic positions as nature has given us. 

It is said that the ssion of these islands will make a larger 
Navy necessary for their protection. On the contrary, it seems to 
me clear that their acquisition and occupation by us will reduce 
the naval power necessary for our protection upon the Western 
coast, and thus save millions of expense to this Government. 

There is another thing to be taken in consideration in the dis- 
cussion of this question, and that is that the controlling people of 
the Hawaiian nds are in complete sympathy with our form 
of government and are already really apart of us. They are ‘‘ bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh,” and need no “change of heart” 
to become thoroughly patriotic American citizens. The American 
flag is now honored there almost as it is at home, and these people 
regard themselves as our foster children. Their attitude toward 
us in the present war calls upon us, as a matter of simple justice 
and decent gratitude, to take them into our body politic if they 
ask it, They have been our faithful and efficent ally from the 
start, and for that reason have incurred the lasting enmity of 
Spain. 

The following recent correspondence between the Spanish vice- 
consul at Honolulu and the Hawaiian minister of foreign affairs 
shows the relation which has existed between Hawaii and this 
Government since the beginning of the war: 

HONOLULU, June 1. 


Str: In my capacity as vice-consul for Spain I have the honor to-day to en- 
ter formal protest with the Hawaiian Government against the constant vio- 
lations of neutrality in this harbor while actual war exists between Spain 
and the United States of America. 

eee ys to acknowledge the receipt of this communication, I have 


the honor to 
H. RENJES, 
H. E. Cooper, Vice-Consui for Spain. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, June 6, 1898. 
Sr: In reply to your note of the Ist instant, I have the honor to say that, 
owing to the intimate relations now existing between this country and the 
United States, this Government has not proclaimed a procl tion of neutral- 
ity having reference to the present conflict between the United States and 
Spain, but, on the contrary, has tendered to the United States pearieons and 
ass ce, for which reason your protest can receive no further considera- 
tion than to acknowledge its receipt. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant 
HENRY E. COOPER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
H. RenJes, Esq., 
Vice-Consul for Spain, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


Yes, indeed, those little islands and that weak Government have 
‘tendered to the United States privileges and assistance,” and the 
United States, a actually accepted these offerings, has no 
moral right to turn a deaf ear when that Government tocome 
wholly under the protection of our flag. 
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It has been said that now is not the proper time to consider this 
question; that we should wait until the close of the war, and then 
consider it in connection with our relations to Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands. I see no force in this suggestion, be- 
cause, as I think I have shown, the acquisition of Hawaii involves 
a different principle and depends upon other considerations than 
the acquisition of the other islands named. We want Hawaii, 
not as an acquisition of territory, but for the protection and pres- 
ervation of what we ory have. The present war has merely 
accentuated this necessity, but it isin no proper sense the result 
of it. For this reason I believe we ought not to wait till the close 
of the war before we settle this question, but ought to do it at 
once, so as to divorce it entirely from any question of colonial 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we are also told that by annexing these islands we 
will take into our body politic a large class of undesirable people, 
and I must confess that this objection has had much weight with 
me; but after studying the subject carefully I see no tenable ob- 
jection in this direction. The total number of Chinese and 
Japanese inhabitants of those islands in 1896 was but 46,000, and 
they are not and never will be the governing class. Annex these 
islands and open them up to the beneficent influences of American 
Government and American immigration, and within one decade 
this oriental population will be but a drop in the bucket com- 

ared with Caucasian infiuences. Shut the doors toits further 
influx and it will cut no more important figure there thun it does 
in mogt of our large cities, particularly those upon the Pacific 
coast. 

It is said that the annexation of these islands would injure our 
infant beet-sugar industry. If I believed this to be true, I should 
oppose this measure, for my belief in the protection of home in- 
dustries is so strong that [ would never knowingly cast a vote to 
cripple any one of them in the least degree. For more than twenty 
years we have had a reciprocity treaty with Hawaii by the terms 
of which the unrefined sugar from those islands has been admit- 
ted free of duty, so that the annexation of those islands, so far as 
the raw article is concerned, will make no difference with the 
sugar producers of this country. There is a duty charged at the 
present time upon refined sugar imported from those islands, and 
this is said to be the reason why the great sugar trusts of this 
country are opposed to annexation. Those institutions, however, 
have shown themselves able to look after their own interests in 
the past, and probably can be trusted to do so in the future; in 
any event, their opposition to this measure is a pretty good reason 
to my mind why the people will be benefited by its passage. 

I know, further, that the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, 
who has given the subject very careful attention, and who is a 
well-known friend of our beet-sugar industry, does not believe 

| that this country is in any danger from competition with Hawaii 
in that direction. All those who have carefully investigated the 
subject seem to agree that the lands in these islands which can 
now profitably be devoted to this industry are very limited, and 
that within a short period of time even these will be used for other 
and more profitable purposes. 

We are also told, Mr. Speaker, that this measure will be an in- 
jury to the laboring classes of this country, and I think I need not 
say to those who know me that if I believed this I would oppose 
the measure to the utmost of my ability. On the contrary, how- 
ever, I believe the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands would open 
up new and fertile fields of American industry and commerce, 
and thus enlarge and make more profitable the labor of our coun- 
try. Further Chinese immigration to those islands would at once 
be stopped, and further Japanese immigration could be stopped 
under our treaty with that country, if deemed necessary, and by 
this means the cheap labor of the Orient would be pushed farther 
to the west than it is or can be without annexation. 

The main thing to be considered is whether this measure will 
enhance the great industrial interests of this country; for if it will, 
it ought to benefit the laboring class most of all. There is no class 
of people so dependent upon general prosperity as the laboring 
man and no other class which feels so quickly and so keenly the 
pinch of hard times. Above all others the laborer needs general 
national prosperity and then such wise legislation as will give him 
his just share of it. Then,if,as I think, the annexation of Hawaii 
will open and widen the fields of commerce, industry, and progress, 
it will benefit the laboring and all other classes who are seeking to 
make an honest living. My advice to the laboring man always 
has been and always will be to work and vote for that policy which 
will bring prosperity to all the industries of our land, and, in addi- 
tion, to make an honest and manly fight for his fair share of the 
profits. In the end, in this free land of ours, he must prevail. 

While, as already stated, all the best military and naval authori- 
ties unite in agreeing that the possession of these islands will be 
valuable to us from the standpoint of military strategy, I think 
this consideration comparatively unimportant when We take into 
consideration the commercial advantages to be derived therefrom, 
If this be true, then, all classes of people in thiscountry, and none 
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more than the laboring class, will be benefited thereby. I think 
it takes no great philosopher to see that in the very near future 
the best market, outside of our own domain, for the disposition of 
American goods will be the Orient. While our improved ma- 
chinery and skilled workmen enable us in part to make up for the 
difference in wages in this and foreign countries, even in the mar- 
kets upon the Atlantic shores the same unequal competition with 
cheap labor will not confront us in the other direction. 

While certain unimportant classes of goods will continue to be 
manufactured in China and Japan, it will be many generations 
hence before the great bulk of manufactured articles which are 
the products of American genius and industry will have any seri- 
ous competition in that direction. China and Japan will con- 
tinue to send us tea and raw silks and to manufacture for our 
use fireworks, fine silks, and other minor articles which are char- 
acteristic of those countries and which are the product of cheap 
labor and their peculiar oriental skill; but these articles never 
have been and probably never will be important American prod- 
ucts, and hence there is no competition in these industries. 

The last report of the Treasury Department shows that during 
the year 1897 tea and raw silk constituted more than one-half of 
our imports from China, amounting to about $12,000,000 out of a 
total of $20,000,000; and during the same period these same arti- 
cles constituted more than two-thirds of our imports from Japan, 
amounting to more than $18,000,000 out of a total of $24,000,000. 

The day is very far distant, and so far distant that it is not to 
be considered, when those countries will attempt to make our 
agricultural implements, sewing machines, vehicles, woolen and 
cotton goods, and all the important articles which are the product 
of our invention and skilled workmanship. We will thus beable 
to exchange for a long series of years to come, and with profit to 
us, the products of our skilled and high-priced labor for the prod- 
ucts of cheap oriental labor; in short, they produce what we do 
not wish to produce, and we produce what they can not produce, 
and upon that basis we can afford to trade with them and still 
maintain and advance the price of American labor. 

Within the recollection of every man in this House what a re- 
markable change has taken place in the Orient as to its relations 
with the commerce of the world! But little more than a genera- 
tion since its ports were closed to all foreign trade, and our armed 
ships were knocking for admission; and yet to-day it is a market 
which all the industria! countries of the world are seeking to con- 
trol. It will be centuries before China and Japan will be able to 
compete with the products of American workshops, and during 
all this time her cheap labor must pay tribute to our skill and in- 
genuity. The Orient is to be the great market of the future for 
the disposition of the surplus manufactured products of the Cau- 
casian peoples of the earth. 

All Europe has been quick to see this and is already carving 
China into provinces in order to try to take undue advantage of 
this prospect. Here and now is America’s opportunity, and it 
can beembraced without taking part in this unseemly scramble for 
territorial possessions. With the Hawaiian Islands as a halfway 
house between our western coast and the Orient we will have an 
advantage over European nations the value of which can hardly be 
estimated. Ithink, Mr. Speaker, that wisestatesmanship demands 

hat we should adopt any legitimate measure or policy which 
promises to aid in giving us a larger share of this profitable trade, 
which, in my judgment, will be such a great advantage to the 
industrial interests of this country. 

Weare told that we have no power under the Constitution, ex- 
cept by treaty, to gain possession of these islands. This is the 
usual claim on the other side of this Chamber when all other ar- 
guments fail. It has never stood in the way when the wishes and 
interests of the Democratic party were at stake, but is always a 
stumbling block on other occasions, I think the decision of this 
question and the whole subject of the right of territorial acquisi- 
tion turns upon which rule of construction is to be applied to the 
Constitution, that of liberal or that of strict interpretation. 

If the first rule is to prevail, there is much doubt as to the 
power of Congress by legislation, or even by the Executive and 
Senate by treaty, to acquire new territory even by the admission 
of a new State, as in the case of the State of Texas, for we all 
know that the power given to Congress to admit new States was 
intended only to apply to the unorganized territory then belong- 
ing to the Government. A strict construction would never make 
it apply toanythingelse. That great instrument is entirely silent 
upon this subject, and if the power to acquire territory is to be 
gathered from it at all, itcan only be done by the rule of liberal 
construction and as an implied power. 

I do not wonder that Thomas Jefferson doubted our constitu- 
tional right to purchase Louisiana or to acquire any other terri- 
tory, for it seems to me if his theory of the limited powers of this 
Government were correct, then no sovereign power ever had an 
existence here with the inherent and natural right implied in the 
Constitution to grow and expand its jurisdiction; and if there 
was such a sovereign his theory of the rule to be applied in the 


interpretation of the Constitution never would have found any 
such power there implied. 

The conduct of this statesman upon the occasion of the pur. 
chase of Louisiana shows to what devices and even evasion great 
men will resort when their interpretation of the law stands in the 
way of accomplishing their ends. His letters and statements 
made at the time and long after all show that his an and in- 
terpretation of the Constitution found no power there which jus- 
tified this measure; and yet the people of this country of all par- 
ties have rejoiced ever since that in that instance he did— 

Wrest once the law to his authority, 

To do a great right did a little wrong, 
though, of course, the opposite school of American statesmen 
have admitted his full authority under the Constitution to do 
what he did. To him the ‘‘means justified the ends;” to them 
both the means and ends were justified. 

In my own judgment, if we take this narrow and restricted view 
of the Constitution, there is no need of arguing and higgling over 
the question as to whether another nation can unite with us by 
treaty entered into by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, or by a law enacted by Congress; for there is no power 
expressly given in the Constitution to acquire territory by treaty 
or otherwise, and we have seen that the strict constructionist of 
the school of Jefferson found no such power implied. 

Thea, if this is so, I ask what better right or higher jurisdiction 
has the President and the Senate by treaty than Congress by leg- 
islation? For if we are to find this authority by implication as 
being ‘“‘for the common defense and general welfare,” or as an 
incidental power flowing from the natural sovereignty inherently 
and naturally belonging to this Government under the Constitu- 
tion and implied by the act of its creation alone, then this power 
is vested in Congress at least coordinate with the treaty-making 
power of the President and Senate. 

I see no reason why we have any more right to imply authority 
in the Executive and Senate to annex territory by treaty than we 
have to imply authority in Congress to annex territory by legis- 
lation, for the power to do so in either case must come by impli- 
cation through liberal interpretation. 

The power to make a treaty given under the Constitution does 
not, in my judgment, carry with it the right to annex territory 
in any larger degree than the right to do so implied in the power 
of Congress to do what may be necessary ‘‘for the common de- 
fense and general welfare,” or the same right incident to national 
a 

The day has gone by to try to convince the American people 
that we are not a nation, possessing under the Constitution all 
the natural and inherent force necessary to float our flag a little 
higher than any other flag on earth. I believe we have already 
territory enough, and ought not to acquire ary more except for 
military protection and commercial advantage, as we seek to do 
by the present measure; but as to our constitutional right to do 
so by legislation I have no doubt, not because there is any clause 
or line in that great organic law which expressly gives us that 
power, but because it is “for the common defense and general 
welfare,” and because our very creation and existence under that 
instrument imply the right to flourish and grow in wealth and 
territory. Wherever the American flag floats permanently is 
America, and beneath it is American soil. 


Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEEROH 
HON. EDWIN C. BURLEIGH, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. BURLEIGH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am heartily in favor of the annexation of 
Hawaii. Ihave long been convinced of the advisability of this 
move. It is one, in my judgment, in which this Government has 
much to gain and nothing to lose. It is not to be wondered at 
that foreign nations look with amazement at the opposition in 
this country to the securing of a vantage point of such immense 
strategic importance in protecting the vast interests of our Pa- 
cific coast. 

There is not the slightest doubt as to what the course of any ono 
of them would be under similar circumstances, and it is not surpris- 
ing that they should view our delay and hesitation in securi 
this rich prize which is ready and anxious to come to us without 














money and without price as a conclusive evidence of American 
shortsightedness. Europeans are slow to comprehend the condi- 
tions which may operate, in a country like ours, to blind people 
to the obvious demands of self-interest and lead them to ignore 
the very laws of national life. 

‘‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way,” and events are 
already demonstrating the prophetic wisdom of Secretary Seward 
when he declared that ‘‘ the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, 
and the vast regions beyond” were destined to become the world’s 
“great theater of events.” Had the spirit which to-day opposes 
the annexation of Hawaii prevailed with our fathers, we should 
not have more than quadrupled our territory, and instead of the 
3,600,000 square miles that now constitute our magnificent domain 
we should to-day be limited to the 800,060 square miles secured from 
Great Britain in the struggle for independence. Since the birth 
of the Republic we have added 2,800,000 square miles to our terri- 
tory. 

ani, Florida, Texas, the territory secured from Mexico in 
1848 and 1853, and Alaska have in turn extended the area of the 
nation. Outof the great domain thus acquired have come twenty 
States of the Union, and yet no additions have ever been made to 
our territory that were not the occasion of severe criticism, 
and the most of them have called forth bitter denunciation of the 
Administration then in power. The greatest of all our acquisi- 
tions of territory was the purchase of Louisiana in 1803. 

Out of the country thus secured have come, in whole or in part, 
twelve prosperous States of the Union, represented in this Con- 
gress by eighty-four Senators and Representatives. The purchase 
of Louisiana is easily the greatest single achievement of American 
statesmanship, and yet it was the occasion of bitter protest from 
many citizens of the country whose range of vision did not extend 
beyond the narrow limits of their own day and generation. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, says: 

It seems scarcely credible that the acquisition of Louisiana by Jefferson 
was denounced with a bitterness surpassing the partisan rancor with which 
later generations have been familiar. No abuse was too malignant, no epi- 
thet too coarse, no imprecation too savage, to be employed by the assailants of 
the great philosophic statesman who laid so broad and deep the foundations 
of his country’s growth and grandeur. 

There is not a patriotic citizen of the United States to-day who 
would favor the relinquishment of a single foot of the territory 
which has been added to the original area of the Republic, not 
one who would seriously question to-day the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the statesmen who seized the opportunities presented for 
building up our present great country, with its immense extent of 
territory and enormous wealth of resources. 

In the light of events the dire disasters to the nation which have 
been predicted by the various opponents of territorial expansion, 
beginning with those who thought the area originally secured 
from Great Britain ample for all possible needs of the Republic, 
present and future, and coming down to those who opposed the 
purchase of Alaska as fraught with portentous dangers to our 
country, are certainly amusing. They show what poor prophets 
those who have trained in this school of ultraconservatism have 
been, and also how contracted was their conception of the coun- 
try’s future. 

A number of the same old ghosts have been conjured up to do 
duty in this Hawaiian controversy; but I do not believe that they 
will cause any frightin Congress or out. In the pride of its energy 
and strength, its noble hopesand aspirations, our country will still 
turn its face to the future and head its undeviating course in the 
way of progress. I have not heard, thus far,an argument against 
the securing of Hawaii that would not have applied with greater 
force to the securing of Alaska. 

I do not share in the fears expressed by the opponents of annex- 
ation. My only apprehensions are of evils which might easily 
befall us if through our shortsightedness we allowed our present 
ae to pass unimproved and permitted the beautiful 

awaiian Islands, ‘‘ the key to the Pacific,” to pass into the pos- 
session of some foreign power. Wecan not pursue a dog-in-the- 
manger policy toward them. We must take them or leave them 
for some nation that, with vastly smaller interests at stake, is pos- 
sessed of more enterprise. The civilization of these islands is an 
American civilization. 

At a great cost of money and labor, American missionaries re- 
claimed their natives from barbarism. Americd@n capital has de- 
veloped their rich material resources, and more than 90 per cent 
of their trade is with the United States. Far in the Pacific, they 
constitute an outpost of American thought and hope and aspira- 
tion, facing on one side the vast and rapidly developing resources 
of our long Pacific coast, and on the far east where forces are al- 
ready at work whose results bid fair to be world-wide in their 
interest and whose ultimate scope no man can now foresee. 

The best naval authorities of thiscountry haver tedly urged 
the great strategic importance of these islands, and the events of 
the present war with Spain have fully demonstrated the sound- 
ness of their views. I firmly believe that a failure on our part to 


secure these islands would be a grave mistake and one which in 
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years to come might result in dangers and complications vastly 
greater than any that opponents of annexation have thus far 
ventured to prophesy. 

The people of my own city have long felt a deep interest in this 
question of Hawaiian annexation. Two of its former distin- 
guished residents, Hon. Luther Severance and Hon. John L. 
Stevens, served with conspicuous fidelity and ability as United 
States ministers to Hawaii— Mr. Severance under the Administra- 
tions of Presidents Taylor and Fillmore, and Mr. Stevens under 
the Administration of President Harrison. Prior to his selection 
for this position Mr. Severance had served with distinguished suc- 
cess as a member of the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Con- 
gresses. It was the hope that their salubrious climate might prove 
beneficial to his health, which had become somewhat impaired, 
that led him to accept the appointment to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Of his service at Honolulu, Mr. Blaine, in a memoir written 
after the death of Mr. Severance, in January, 1855, says: 


During Mr. Severance’s residence of two years and cleven months as the 











diplomatic representative of the United States Government : Hawaiian 
Kingdom he attained a reputation perhaps never excelled by any man on 
those islands. His urbanity of manner, his readiness to do good to all who 
stood in need of his services, and the admirable knowledge he exhibited on 
every topic of political interest which came before the people of that remote 
Government, made him an especial personal friend and, so far as interna 
tional proprieties would permit, the confidential adviser of the King and his 
cabinet. 

The strongest mark of his esteem and confidence was manifested by the 
King's offering Mr. Severance the highest official position within his gift 
(that of secretary of foreign affairs) if he would consent to remain as a resi- 
dent at Honolulu. His rapidly wasting health and his attachment to his old 
home, in which he desired to die, forbade Mr. Severance entertai ‘ven 





for a moment the honorable proposal. It was during Mr. Se. 
missionership that the subject of the annexation of the Sandwi 
this Government was first prominently agitated. 
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In response to a communication from the State Department at Washine- 
ton, Mr. Severance prepared a paper on the subject which was extraordina- 
rily minute and accurate in regard to the resources and capabilities of th« 
islands in a commercial point of view, and at the same time analyzed in the 
profoundest manner the political effect of their annexation. Although he 
retained a copy of this paper, his sense of propriety would not allow him to 
make it public after it had become the property of the State Department of 
this Government. Should the subject ever again be agitated and this paper 
be called for by Congress, it would doubtless be found to convey more of per- 


tinentand valuable information on the subject than anything which has yet 
been published. 

Asa result of Mr. Severance’s observation, he returned to his 
native country a firm believer in the great importance, from many 
points of view, of the Hawaiian Islands to this country, and with 
the firm conviction thatthey would some day beannexed by us. It 
may be worth noting here that Mr. Severance, Mr. Biaine, and 
Mr. Stevens were close personal friends. Each was at one time a 
part owner in the State paper at Augusta, the Kennebec Journal, 
and each in turn served as its editor. For three years Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Stevens were associated in the ownership and conduct of 
the paper, and the friendship then formed, based upon mutual 
confidence and esteem, continued unbroken through life. 

The first issue of the paper under the editorship of Mr. Blaine 
contained a vigorous editorial from his pen urging the importance 
of annexing Hawaii, and I will add that he was to the day of his 
death a firm believer in the wisdom of this policy. 

Mr. Stevens was appointed minister to Hawaii by President 
Harrison upon the recommendation of Mr. Blaine. In making it 
the Secretary of State declared that he regarded this as one of the 
most important diplomatic positions in the gift of the Govern- 
ment, and that, owing to the obvious trend of events in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, it was important that the place should be filled by 
an able and experienced man. Such a man was John L. Stevens. 
He had already served his country with signal ability and suc- 
cess, first as its minister to Paraguay, and later as its minister to 
Sweden. 

No man was ever better qualified both by nature and attain- 
ments for the delicate and exacting duties of an important diplo- 
matic position. With great tact he combined an unusual degree 
of caution. He had the instincts of a scholar and was the master 
of an English style of rare strength and grace. Noman in public 
life understood more clearly than he the proprieties of his official 
position and none was more punctillious in observing them. While 
extremely careful in his expression of opinion, he was neverthe- 
less a man of strong convictions and was neve: lacking in the 
courage of them. 

He was a man of sound judgment, a fine type of the clear- 
headed, patriotic American. During the latter years of his life it 
was my good fortune to sustain close business and social relations 
with him. We were near neighbors. I corresponded with him 
during his stay at Honolulu and was thrown ‘much in his society 
after his return. I have no de.ire at this time to reopen that 
odorous chapter of duplicity and shame which has passed into 
history under the late Charles A. Dana's characterization as ‘‘The 
policy of infamy.” Fortunately for the good name of our coun- 
try, the overwhelming sentiment of the American people sufficed 
to frustrate its evil designs, and none of its authors now have 
any share in the direction of national affairs. 

he assaults of these men upon Minister Stevens—as faithful 
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and efficient a public servant as ever represented this country in 
a foreign land—were instituted partly for political purposes and 
partly to cover the chagrin of their own undoing. The records 
of these assaults are of interest now simply as showing the length 
to which reckless mendacity may go in an effort to gain partisan 
ends. 

I should be false to the memory of a true friend and a true manif 
I did not take this opportunity to say, and say emphatically, that 
during the time John L. Stevens served this country as its minister 
to Hawaii he performed the exacting duties of his position with 
conspicuous ability and scrupulous fidelity. He was, as Mr. 
Blaine well said, one of the ablest and most experienced diplomats 
in the service of the country. During his stay at Honolulu he 
performed no act or spoke no word incompatible with the strict 

oroprieties of his official position. He did his duty promptly, fear- 
late, and well. His record was a creditable one, and the Ameri- 
can people will honor him for it. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the annexation of the beautiful 
islands of the Pacific that he loved next to his native land will 
soon be an accomplished fact. The trend of events is irresistibly 
in that direction. 

I shared in the general humiliation when our flag was pulled 
down under the Cleveland Administration, and I shall rejoice to 
see it raised there again in permanency and in pride. 

Such a move will establish an ocean fortress for the protection 
of the great and growing interests of our Pacific coast and bring 
nothing but benefits to the American people. 





War Revenue Measure. 


SPEEOH 
HON. M. GRIFFIN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet the war expenditures, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: However much the members of this House be- 
longing to the different schools of politics may, under ordinary 
circumstances and conditions, feel justified in making all reason- 
able effort to secure legislation on lines in harmony with their 
political views, nevertheless public exigencies may and very often 
do arise which not only demand but fully justify the surrender 
for the time being of all partisan as well as peculiar or experi- 
mental political dogmas in order that the public good may be 
thereby promoted. Theoretical contentions should yield to the 
practical, certain, and generally approvéd methods of providing 
for governmental necessities. 

In the present national emergency it is absolutely essential that 
our revenue should be increased to an extraordinary amount if 
we would carry on the existing war to a final, speedy, and suc- 
cessful conclusion. The American people having, after mature 
consideration, by their representatives in Congress and by Exec- 
utive action, solemnly declared it to be the duty of this Govern- 
ment to enter upon a war, the prime object of which is the com- 
plete liberation of the struggling patriots of Cuba from Spanish 
tyranny, oppression, and hitherto colonial degradation, it is the 
patriotic duty of every loyal citizen to afford all possible aid to 
the Administration in carrying out such measures as it shall deem 
wise in supporting its declaration of war. No American who 
favored the measure designed to initiate the war should feel jus- 
tified in taking advantage of the necessities of the Government to 
advance or further either his own peculiar views or party policies 
if at variance with the purposes of the Administration. 

The American people have in the usual, proper, and constitu- 
tional method selected for the time being their Chief Executive. 
and have intrusted and delegated to him the care of their national 
interests. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to expect that all 
who enjoy the security and rights of citizenship conferred by the 
Constitution and laws of our country should yield to the Chief 
Executive and his policies a most ready adherence. An increase 
of our revenues in the present instance, in order to meet, so far as 
we may, the largely increased war expenditures of the Govern- 
ment as they occur, is questioned by no one, but it is to be re- 
gretted that the methods and lines upon which such increased 
revenue shall be secured by the proposed measure do not meet 
with the unanimous approval of. the members of this House. 
This is not due to the fact that the measure is not framed in con- 
formity with those of like character heretofore enacted into law 
by Congress for meeting similar emergencies in the past history 
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of our country, but because certain gentlemen have, since any like 
conditions prevailed in this country, evolved a new political 
theory which, although condemned by the American people, they 
still struggle to inflict upon us. 

The constitutional duty and power of originating revenue meas- 
ures is vested in this House, and it is our. patriotic duty in the 
present instance to exercise this power and make suitable provi- 
sion for the needs of the Government, regardless of the question 
whether the method proposed be such as under other circum- 
stances would be satisfactory or not. It is no time to haggle over 
policies or to experiment with new theories while the daily ex- 
penses of the Government in the conduct of the war far exceed 
its revenues or any amount of income which can be secured by 
the ordinary methods. 

By this bill we are invoking the aid of such resources as are 
usual where a nation finds itself confronted with the problem of 
organizing and equipping large armies and navies and putting 
them in condition to properly and successfully maintain its honor. 
The two main features of the bill indicate the sources from which 
the additional revenue and income authorized thereby are to be 
derived. That is to say, first, from the internal-revenue tax pro- 
visions of the bill, and second, by means of loans secured through 
the sale of bonds and the issuance of certificates of indebtedness. 

The tariff measure enacted into law at the first session of this 
Congress was so framed as, in the opinion of a majority in Con- 
gress, to afford sufficient revenue to meet the needs of the Gov- 
ernment under ordinary circumstances, and it has not been deemed 
wise to materially interfere with the operations of that act in 
framing the pending measure designed to meet the extraordinary 
conditions enforced by the present war. Members of this House 
have seen fit by their utterances to assume that unfair discrimina- 
tions will be made by the provisions of the bill with respect to 
certain commodities, manufacturers of and dealers in which will 
be required to pay fixed rates of internal-revenue taxes as a con- 
dition of carrying on their business. Such arguments are made 
more for the purpose of creating prejudice and inviting opposi- 
tion to the measure on the part of the people than with any ex- 
pectation of being able to offer sufficient reason to justify any 
change in the provisions of the bill Sea the same. 

Notes of alarm have been sounded by those who have spoken 
against the measure, calling attention to the provisions of the bill 
designed for the protection of the people from the acts of those 
whose business it is to enrich themselves at the expense of the pub- 
lic health by furnishing an adulterated food product for the gen- 
uine article. For one, I have nohesitation in saying that neither 
the lack of constitutional power or legal inhibition should be in- 
voked for either the recognition or protection of those so wanting 
in their duties to their fellow-man as to prey upon them by the 
offer of a spurious article of consumption to gratify their own 
greed for wealth. 

If there is any class of people who should have neither consti- 
tutional nor legal protection, itis that class who would profit at 
the expense of the health of others. In our social fabric they 
should be regarded as enemies of mankind, and if there be an in- 
stance which would justify any violation of constitutional right or 
power, I believe such to be one of this class of cases. They ought 
to be regarded as beyond the pale of constitutional or legal pro- 
tection, for they are violators of a higher law than either such. 
It must be conceded that the several States can not preperly or 
completely regulate such a subject, and henceit is wise on the part 
of Congress, keeping in view the fact that it is to provide for the 
general welfare of our people, to enact suitable legislation for 
their protection. 

The claim will be made by no one that this measure is perfect; 
that it may not mete out equal and exact justice in every case, 
but it approximates as near a standard of equal justice as any 
measure that could be framed and enacted into law by the present 
Congress. 

Those who favored the inauguration of the existing war could 
not have been unmindful of the fact that the policy which should 
govern its conduct and the legislation rendered necessary for its 
successful prosecution would be such as the Administration in 
power for the time being should adopt. 

It is not claimed, nor will it be contended by anyone, that this 
is a Republican war just because the Chief Executive is a sup- 
— of Republican principles. The sincere desire of the Presi- 

ent to conduct the war upon the lines and in a manner best 
designated to promote the interests of the American people as a 
whole, and to afford that much desired and permanent relief to 
the Cuban patriots, ought not to be called in question by any- 
one, whether a member of the same party as the Executive or by 
those differing with him in political views, even though, if they 
were in control, they would adopt different policies ne methods. 

The present national Administration will be held accountable 
by the American people for the manner in whichthe conflict shall 
be conducted even to its final termination, if it shall be reached 
by the 4th of March, 1900. This issuch a self-evident proposition 
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that those who do not share the responsibility ought not by vote, 
act, or word to interpose obsta 


cles or cause delay in maturing any 
plan for the carrying out of the purposes of those in power. 

It is to be regretted, Mr. Speaker, that those on the other side of 
this Chamber should have been so fierce and impatient to declare 
war against Spain, and yet when the superior wisdom of the Ad- 
ministration deemed it safe to submit to Congress the question of 
formally declaring war, after diplomatic resources had been ex- 
hausted, they began promptly to indicate their desire and oer ony 
- to oblige the country to engage in war in such manner and for 
such announced purposes as the minority should dictate. 

It is true that, barring a desire to debate the measure appropri- 
ating the first $50,000,000 for war purposes, these gentlemen gave the 
measure their loyal and hearty support; but, sir, after the formal 
declaration of war was adopted by this House, and disagreement 
arose between the Senate and the House, we find a disposition to 
take advantage of the condition then existing to secure such change 
in the House measure as would meet their views. Nearly every 
measure which has since that time come before this House de- 
signed to aid the War and Navy Departments and the Adminis- 
tration itself to successfully prosecute the war to the best possible 
advantage has generally met with more or less opposition, and 
in some instances fatal results, owing to the apparent desire of 
the minority to make the conduct of the war conform to their 
ideas. 

The fact has not always been recognized by the minority that 
the officers and Departments of the Government who have been 
devoting their whole time and attention to the conduct of the war 
were better advised as to what legislative measures have been 
necessary up to this time in making the necessary appropriations 
and organizing and equipping our armies for active service than 
were those members of this House who have kept up the criticism 
and carping which we have frequently listened to. 

It has not been an unusual occtrrence for gentlemen of the mi- 
nority to rise in their places and to offer a large amount of advice 
to every Department of the Government, to our highest civic offi- 
cials, as well as to the chief officers of the Army in command of 
troops in the field. These critics have shown in each instance, of 
course, that if they were conducting affairs they could greatly 
improve upon the conditions which they inveigh against, and yet 
when efforts have been made by those who were ready to support 
the Administration in such legislation to remedy any real cause 
for criticism these gentlemen could rarely be made to compre- 
hend the fact that the remedial legislation sought would accom- 
plish just what was desired. 

There has not been a material criticism which was real, but all 
have been discovered to be fancied rather than substantial. For 
one I am free to say that I can not comprehend the motive of 
gentlemen who are so determined and urgent for war, and who so 
often inveigh against the President because he did not earlier rec- 
ognize the necessity for a declaration of war, and yet when their 
apparently sincere desire in this respect was gratified, they have 
shown a disposition unwilling to support the war, as the Admin- 
istration had every reason to believe they would do, while clamor- 
ing for its inception. 

No one will charge that this is evidence of such bad faith as to 
say that those who occupy these inconsistent positions hope either 
that our country or the Administration would meet with disaster 
in consequence of the war. The ple will, however, as they 
have a right to do, hold those who obstruct the Administration in 
conducting the affairs of the ration through this emergency ac- 
countable for any lack of support or good faith in enacting legis- 
lation or in their utterances concerning the policies which may 
from time to time be adopted. 

Already do we see evidences of regret on the part of the minority 
in this House, who were so insistent upon a condition of war, as 
to the attitude which the controversy is now assuming. Those 
who desired war should have considered that in its conduct and 
carrying on to a successful conclusion no limitations as to seas or 
country in or upon which our armies or navies should operate, 
nor as tothe territory which might, in case of the victorious termi- 
nation of the war for the American people, fall under the control 
or the disposition of this nation. 

No bounds could be fixed in the declaration of war without im- 
pairing the efficiency of our armed forces. Neither can we now 
avoid the results which of necessity attend the sutcessful conduct 
of the war. No amount of philosophy at the outset could have 
described or anticipated when, where, or how the first conflict at 
arms would occur. Neither can anyone now predict how this 
war may eventuate. Gentlemen should be content if on our part 
it shall be conducted in accordance with the principles that govern 
Christian nations, and to whatever result it may bring us,so long 
as victory crowns our arms, all should be satisfied. 

The measure before us is not exactly such a measure as I would 
have been glad to support, but I favor it nevertheless with as much 
readiness and determination as if a few of its provisions were 
somewhat different, 


Bre. 


I neither object to the bond provision nor the certificates of 
indebtedness clause, but I do object seriously to the provision 
relating to the coinage of silver bullion. Nevertheless I do not 
anticipate such a disturbance in our finances because of this provi- 
sion as is feared by some. If the bill had provided for the sale of 
more bonds in order to meet war expenditures it would have ac- 
corded better with my views than it does in its presentform. I 
regard the taxes levied by the internal-revenue provisions of the 
bill, and the amount of the revenue to be secured thereby, much 
greater than I desired they should be. In view of the fact that this 
generation is still paying a part of the cost entailed upon the 
country by former wars, there would be much justice in borrow- 
ing, by the sale of bonds, a larger amount of the anticipated cost 
of the present war, leaving it to the next and future generations 
to bear a portion of such burden. 

Recalling the financial policies which prevailed during the civil 
war, we may well be admonished by the suggestion that it would 
have been much better if fewer greenbacks had been issued and a 
larger amount of bonds sold, whereby the depreciation on the 
greenbacks, which amounted to a reduction in their par value of 
nearly 66 per cent, could have been avoided. This bill, therefore, 
may be highly commended, because it avoids the dangers of in- 
flating the volume of our currency with large issues of paper 
money, which would inevitably result in depreciation. 

If the policy indicated in this measure can be maintained, it is 
not unlikely that we will be able to carry on this war to its final 
consummation without witnessing any impairment of our excel- 
lent credit among the nations of the earth. It is not at all bene- 
ficial to either our credit or the successful prosecution of the war 
for gentlemen upon this floor to express their dissent, and some- 
times persistent opposition, to legislative measures and the policy 
of those charged with the responsibility of protecting the honor 
of our nation. Every word uttered in opposition toexisting meth- 
ods, and every criticism offered, not only injures the American 
people, but affords comfort and encouragement to the enemy. 

Unfortunate utterances in this House can not be conced!ed from 
the world at large. Words of censure of the Administration or 
of any of our officials proclaimed in this Chamber are flashed 
with lightning speed across the ocean before they are even trans- 
ferred to the daily record of our proceedings. This is the first 
splendid opportunity that the American people have had for act- 
ing as one united whole in upholding the dignity of our nation 
and the honor of the flag. 

As I have repeatedly listened to eloquent tributes to American 
heroism, as they have fallen from the lips of gentlemen who have 
been pleased to dwell upon the valor of the American soldier. I 
have heretofore often wished that there might come between the 
past of thirty-odd years ago and the present some other example, 
another epoch in our history, where American valor and heroism 
might be displayed in a conflict at arms in which should be known 
no North, no South, no East, no West; a contest in which the 
soldiers and people of each section of our country should find 
reason for increased pride in the fact that they are a part of, and 
together constitute, but one Government. 

When the present strife began I hoped that the veil waich I 
had long desired would be suspended between us and the days 
when division and dissension separated the American peop’e and 
that we would never again be obliged to penetrate this veil, either 
to make comparisons between American soldiers or to select ex- 
amples for increasing our national pride. It is fondly to be de- 
sired, therefore, that those who have since the inauguration of 
this war adopted a policy of obstruction and embarrassment to 
the Administration may yet recant and see the wisdom of yield- 
ing their unhesitating support to the Government and to our 
Army and Navy. 

It is a misfortune for some to entertain the opinion that the re- 
lief of the starving Cubans has been lost sight of as one of the in- 
cidents of this war. They should bear in mind the fact that the 
measures on foot will, when consummated in the brief period in- 
tervening between this and the occupation of Cuban soil by our 
troops, result in the most effective and speedy way of affording 
the desired relief. 

Without our armies on Cuban soil to enable proper distribution 
to be made of the necessary relief, and the protection of those en- 


titled to it, any effort designed to relieve those suffering people 
would prove abortive; and when relief shall come to those people 
by the present processes, it will be of such a permanent nature 


that the world will not soon again hear of the existence of such a 
deplorable condition on the unfortunate Island of Cuba, 

For one, I entertain the belief that the expectations and desires 
of the masses of the American people will most sacredly be re- 
spected by the Administration, not only in the conduct of the war, 
but also as to its result. No Chief Executive or Administration 
could ever more patriotically, loyally, or s'ncerely put forth every 
proper effort to meet the existing emergency in such a way as to 
pra the integrity of the nation than has the President and 
is associates, 
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From the very beginning of the acts and circumstances which 
have resulted in the conditions now existing, the policy of the 
Administration has been most wise and such as to commend itself 
tothe great majority of our people. Up tothe present time every- 
thing has been done that possibly could be to establish the full 
confidence of the American peoplein the partyin power. The past, 
therefore, is a guaranty that the conduct of national affairsin the 
future will be equally honorable and satisfactory to the nation. 


Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. RAY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898. 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 
Mz. RAY of New York said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the annexation of Hawaii has 
gitated the public mind and engaged, to some extent, the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States for about three years. 
For the first time the question is before the House of Representa- 
tives for direct action. Since the proposition was first presented 
as a public one and came seriously before the Executive, condi- 
tions have changed, and to-day we face the proposition of annex- 
ation under circumstances that demand immediate action the one 
way or the other and a settlement of the policy of this Govern- 
ment toward those islands and the Government thereof. 

Twenty-five hundred miles to the westward of San Francisco 
we find the first islands of consequence or of value. More than 
8,000 miles farther to the west we reach the shores of Japan, 
China, and the possessions of Great Britain in the far East. By 
the same route and at a still greater distance we reach the Philip- 
pine Islands, until recently possessed and held by Spain, now held 
by the United States and soon to be permanently held and occu- 
pied by this nation. We are at war with the Kingdom of Spain. 
The primary object of this contest was not the subjugation of 
Spain or of any of her possessions or the acquisition of any terri- 
tory whether belonging to Spain or any other government. The 
primary object was to free the people of Cuba and give to them a 
stable government. This object has not been lost sight of and 
will be attained. The mode and manner of doing this must of 
necessity be left to the Executive. 

Spain must be brought to terms, compelled to release her hold 
on Cuba: and if in compelling this we find it necessary to compel 
her to release her control of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, she 
must submit. Having gone to war, she must submit to and accept 
the fortunes of war. The United States must assume all the cares 
and responsibilities while she enjoys the benefits of victory. At 
the very commencement of hostilities it became apparent that the 
struggle was to be a long and bitter one. Those who stated that 
the Spaniards are cowardly and would run away or surrender at 
the sound of the first angry gun, that ninety days would see the 
end of the war, that a protest would be made, and that then our 
demands for the evacuation of Cuba would be complied with, find 
that they were mistaken. 

It also became apparent to thinking men, at the very outbreak 
of hostilities, that the real and decisive campaigns must be fought 
upon the sea. Cuba is a hundred miles over the water, and our 
only way of reaching her is by means of ships and transports. 
With a Spanish navy roaming Cuban waters it would be fool- 
hardy in the extreme to send transports loaded with troops out 
upon these waters. They might gain their destination unnoticed 
and unharmed, but the probabilities are that thousands of lives 
would be lost in such an undertaking. It therefore became and 
is necessary to destroy or drive from the ocean the navy of Spain. 

It would not do to permit a Spanish fleet of war ships to float 
the sea in any quarter of the world, and hence it was that a wise 
policy sent the brave and able Dewey to Manila with orders to 
destroy or capture the Spanish war vessels at that point. He per- 
formed his duty bravely, heroically, and promptly. Without 
further orders he steamed boldly into the harbor at Manila and 
sunk the Spanish fleet. This done, but two courses remained; one 
was to steam away home and leave the islands in the possession 
of Spain; the other and the sensible one was to remain, reduce the 
islands themselves and subject them to the domination of this 
nation. 

The latter course was wisely pursued, and so the forts were re- 
duced and the Stars and Stripes, emblem of liberty and good gov- 
ernment, were raised above that subjugated and conquered 
territory. To hold these islands, to give them a proper and sta- 
ble government, it is necessary to send an army and munitions 


of war, and this army must be supplied and safe communication 
maintained with the home Government. To do this our ships 
must traverse more than 5,000 miles of ocean. Steamships, and 
war ships, and monitors, and transportscan make such a journey 
if properly watered, provisioned, and coaled and no accident oc. 
curs and no attack is made upon them. But the distance is too 
great to be undertaken without a stop; without recoaling, a fresh 
supply of water, provisions, and coal, and hence the attention of 
the Executive and of the whole country was directed to the Island 
of Hawaii. 

Hawaii is friendly, but she must observe the law of nations or 
incur the danger of an attack by Spain and possibly other nations, 
For three years or more her intelligent and governing people have 
been seeking annexation to the United States. For more than 
three years the propriety and advisability of such annexation has 
been discussed by the American people, and the proposition has 
grown in favor as the months have gone by. There has been no 
thirst for conquest, no desire or inclination to enter upon a policy 
of colonization, no purpose to enlarge our territory for the sake of 
territorial expansion; but we have seen the covetous eyes of other 
nations fixed on those islands, and we have seen the trade we 
ought to control passing into other hands. 

We are rapidly coming to understand that-if we would have 
our share of the rapidly growing trade with India, China, and 
Japan we must build up and inaintain a shipping to carry across 
the ocean our manufactures and bring home the products of those 
countries. To establish this trade and maintain it, a harbor under 
the protection of our guns and of our flag is necessary. The har- 
bor of Hawaii is the only one that will answer the purpose, and 
our people have come to see that while the offer is open it is our 
duty as a nation to accept the proffered gift and make Pearl 
Harbor our own. 3 

This we can not do without taking the island, and we can not 
take the island without taking the people. It is unfortunately 
true that many of the people who inhabit this island are not desir- 
able as citizens, and it is also unfortunately true that in every 
State of this Union we have many people who are not desirable as 
citizens or as neighbors. But, Mr. Speaker, this is not a good 
reason for rejecting the opportunity to gain Pearl Harbor as a per- 
manent and a safe refuge for our ships of commerce that will dot 
the Pacific when peace is secured and during the pending contest. 
and as asafe coaling and repair station for our transports and 
a and supply ships during the war with Spain, and for all 

ime. 

Mr. Speaker, from a commercial and business standpoint the 
annexation of Hawaii is both wise and expedient, and on military 
considerations such annexation is now an absolute necessity. Our 
transports and merchantmen must constantly traverse the waters 
of the Pacific, carrying thousands of precious lives and millions 
in value of goods and supplies. It will not do, sir, to undertake 
to send these ships unattended. It will not do to send them on 
this voyage of nearly 6,000 miles without a friendly harbor into 
which they may drop, safely anchor, repair, and recoal. 

Hawaii was placed where she is for the use of this free people 
in extending the blessings of liberty and a good government to 
the islands and peoples on the opposite side of the globe, and Goi 
has so shaped events that the people of Hawaii are open to give 
and the hearts of the people of these United States are open to re- 
ceive at the very time that the gift of the island is necessary and 
most acceptable. 

Mr. Speaker, I shail not stop to discuss at any length the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the proposed annexation or the 
difficulties we may have to contend with in properly governing 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. The people of these United 
States have found no particular difficulty in maintaining good 
government at home for one hundred and twenty years and pre- 
serving our country undivided. We arecapable of extending the 
blessings and benefits of a popular free government to the peo- 

les of other nations, and especially to the inhabitants of the little 
islands of the seas. 

Already Hawaii is governed and controlled by men of American 
birth, men who are in sympathy with the Government of the 
United States, men who love our institutions, our customs, our 
manners, and our flag. A good Government similar to our own 
has already been established in that island, and while we would 
not seek for years to come and possibly never to admit her into 
the Union as a free and sovereign State, still all ‘must admit that 
there will be no difficulty whatever in maintaining good order on 
that island under the form of a Territorial government. 

ere is no necessity now for discussing the problem of govern- 
ing the Philippines. Within the next six months they may be 
lost to us, or when peace is made they may be surrendered, but I 
venture the assertion that should they become permanently at- 
tached to the United States, as I trust and have no doubt they 
will be, we shall have no serious difficulty in maintaining a Terri- 
torial government for that people under the beneficent infinences 
of which they will rapidly improve in education, religion, the arts, 
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and sciences, and eventually become prosperous, intelligent, and | 
happy. 

toe Speaker, the world is progressing, the om are improv- 
ing, intelligence is being disseminated, and the time will come 
when ignorance, barbarism, and despotism will pass away. It is 
the mission of the United States to elevate, educate, and ennoble 
in proper ways and at the proper time all the peoples of the earth. 
This will not be done by conquest except in rare instances, but 
still it is to be done, and the civilized nations of the earth will aid 
us in the doing and approve our action whenever it tends to the 
ennoblement and uplifting of the human race. 

I do not share the fears of those gentlemen who predict that the 
nations of Europe will oppose our occupying either Hawaii or the 
Philippines. The rule of Spain is distasteful to the people of 
every liberty-loving nation on the face of the earth. England, 
Germany, France, and Russia would rather deal with the United 
States in solving the Eastern question than with the brutal and 
bigoted Government of the Kingdom of Spain. 

Upon the constitutional question raised by some of our Demo- 
cratic friends I will be equally brief. It seems strange to me that 
one hundred and twenty years after the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence any citizen of this Republic should doubt the authority of | 
the United States to extend the blessings of liberty and the pro- 
tection of our flag to any pou asking to be taken beneath the 
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broad and ample folds of Star-Spangled Banner. Early in the 
history of this Government we took Florida by purchase from 
Spain and all that great territory west of the Mississippi by pur- | 
chase from France; and if we have the constitutional right as a 
nation to purchase territory, it is difficult to understand why we 
can not take territory as a gift when the lawful owners tender it. 

It strikes me forcibly that the gentlemen on the Democratic side | 
who argued that we have no power to acquire territory either by | 
purchase or gift would hardly concede that Florida and those | 
magnificent States west of the Mississippi do not lawfully belong | 
to the Government of the United States and are not entitled to the | 
protection of its flag. Later on, when the people of Texas had | 
substantially won their independence and had established a gov- | 
ernment of their own, crade and imperfect though it was, we ex- | 
tended the limits of the Union and took that broad and rich terri- | 
tory within the boundary lines of the Republic, and later on, when 
the war with Mexico had terminated, we expanded our territorial | 
limits still further. It is late in the day, Mr. Speaker, for genile- | 
men toargue against the constitutionality of these proceedings. 

When Hawaii is annexed, as she will be with the free consent 
of her people, they will be estopped from denying the constitu- | 
tionality of the transaction, and I do not believe that any con- | 
siderable number of the American people will question the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of Congress by which that territory is 
acquired, 

As to the constitutionality of acquiring the Philippine Islands 
by conquest, I can hardly imagine an argument against such ac- 
quisition. Every nation on the face of the earth from earliest 
times has added to her territory in this way. The right to ac- 
quire territory by conquest is well recognized in the law of na- 
tions and is a right incident to the existence of nationality. It 
requires no words written in the constitution of the nation to 
confer this right. It is incident to sovereignty. Can there be 
any question of the advisability of annexing Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, if that shall be deemed proper by and by, and thereby add- 
ing millions upon millions to our national wealth and millions | 
upon millions of dollars to our commerce? 

Is there any necessity for building up and extending our com- 
merce both at home and abroad? In 1789 our merchant marine 
was 201,000 tons. In 1810, owing to the Napoleonic wars, we had 
increased the tonnage of our merchant marine to 1,400,000 tons. 
In 1855 we built 600,000 tonsof merchant marine. In 1861 we had 
5,540,000 tons of merchant marine afloat, and this was of such a 
class that about 2,500,000 tons was registered for foreign trade. 
At that time we had one-third of the merchant marine of the world, | 
England had one-third, and the rest of the world combined | 
possessed the other third. This we had accomplished in half a 
century. 

The war of the rebellion proved disastrous to our merchant | 
marine, and we lost during that war from all causes 879,000 tons 
of shipping. In 1887 we did only 3} per cent of the world’s in- 
ternal navigation, while England did 50} per cent.} In 1896 Ameri- 
can steamships made 164 voyages between the United States and 
Europe, while the steamships of other nations made 7,116 such | 
voyages. To-day England has 13,600,000 tons of merchant ma- | 
rine, while we have 4,600,000 tons only. but little more than we 
had in 1861. Our population has doubled, while our need of a 
merchant marine is ten times as great. The combined mercantile 
marine of England and the United States is more than one-half of 
all that floats. 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the small amount of merchant | 
marine owned and controlled by the United States of America, 
a nation of nearly 80,000,000 people, our vast resources and ter- 
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zitory, our vast manufacturing interests, the necessities of our | duty and insist that their right and duty in that regard is as great 


people, and the necessity and desirability of extending our trade 
and commerce to the nations of the Old World and the growing 
republics of the New World, is it not time that we do something 
not only to encourage shipbuilding but to give us the power and 
ability to make a safe voyage not only between New York and 
Liverpool but between San Francisco and Japan and San Fran- 
cisco and Hongkong? 

Is it not time that we reach out and take possession of those little 
islands in the sea that are offered to us as a gift, in order to afford 
a harbor of refuge to merchant vessels flying the American flag 
and to our war ships, whether in times of peace or in times of 
war? Itis not the wealth of Hawaii that we covet: it is not the 
right or privilege of governing her people that we desire; it is not 
simply the products of her broad and fruitful fields that we covet. 
What we want is a safe harbor in the midst of the waters of the 
Pacific, where we may establish a coaling station and where we 
may repair ships and take refuge from the storm at all times and 
under all circumstances, with no one to molest or make us afraid. 
We shall have no difficulty in defending that island against inva- 
We can defend as easily as any na- 
tion can attack, and no one will deny that American pluck and 
bravery and energy and skill and resources will enable us to de- 
fend successfully every foot of soil above which we raise the 
American flag. 

Mr. Speaker, we have started out to give liberty and a stable 
government to the people of Cuba. To be successful in this un- 
dertaking we must sweep the Spanish navies from the sea and take 


| possession of the outlying islands far from her own shores or near 


our own belonging to that Kingdom and to which her war ships 
may resort for protection or for supplies. Tothis end Puerto Rico 
must fall and be annexed to the United States; Cuba must be 
placed under the protection of this Government; Spanish intol- 


| erance, oppression, and misrule must cease in the Western Hem- 


isphere. And that we may accomplish these results successfully, 
our ships must be enabled to sail the oceans without hindrance, 
A war ship must carry men and guns and supplies and ammuni- 
tion, and can not be overweighted with fuel. But to be of use 
when far away from home our war ships must have a coaling sta- 
tion somewhere within a reasonable distance and not be compelled 
to make a voyage of weeks to obtain a fresh supply of fuel. 

Every consideration demands that Hawaii be annexed to the 
United States. Her people and her interests ask it, and our peo- 
ple and our interests demand it. There should be no hesitation 
at this time, no indulging in fears of what may occur as the years 
roll by. If the time comes when this Republic becomes too weak 
and puny to defend Hawaii against the aggressions of other na- 
tions and properly govern her people, it wili be time for us to sur- 
render, not only that territory, but all we now possess on the con- 
tinent of North America. It will be time for us to go out of 
business as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of all lands and of all climes have 
watched with growing interest the prosperity of this Republic of 
ours, and those who love liberty have flocked to our shores at all 
times during the last century. Such has been our example, our 
growth and development in all that makes a nation good and great 
and free, that now little Cuba has reached out her hand for help, 
and the cry has been heard and answered by every loyal, sympa- 
thetic heart in the United States. Hawaii, from amid the placid 
waves of the Pacific, has made her voice heard asking that she, 
weak as she is, be given the protection that only our Government 
and our flag can afford. Herrequest is to be heeded and answered 
in the affirmative, and when the Congress of the United States, in 
response to the wishes of the Executive, shall have responded to 
the request of Hawaii, it will have also res; led to the voice 
and wishes of the people of the United States of America. 

The sugar production of Hawaii will alone recompense this peo- 
ple for every dollar of expense incurred in caring for her. Her 
debt is so small as to be insignificant in comparison with the rev- 
enues to be derived from her trade and commerce. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not alone with an eye to profit that we advocate 
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annexation. The safety and perpetuity of this Republic demand 
| it. Itis neither an ill-advised nor amistaken policy. Those who 
opposed the acquisition of Florida, of the Louisiana purchase, of 
Texas, and of California came to see their mistake and regret 


their action. So it will be with those who now oppose and vote 
against the annexation of Hawaii. 

Our commerce will grow, and merchantmen flying the flag of 
the United States of America will be seen in large numbers upon 
every sea and in every harbor of the world; new channels of trade 
will be opened up and new markets created for the productions of 
our shops and factories and fields. A new impetus will be given 
our manufacturing industries, and added wealth and an increased 
opportunity for labor will add to the general prosperity. 

We may as well hold Hawaii as a part of our territory, asa Ter- 
ritory of this Republic, as an integral part of our domain, as to 
undertake to act as her guardian or protector. So long as we 
undertake simply to protect her other nations may assume a like 
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as our own and even superior. Thousands of Japanese have 
settled there, and who knows how soon that nation may assert a 
right to control the island? She may send war ships into Pearl 
Harbor any day, land an army, and defy the United States. 

While we are bending our energies to bring Spain to terms, 
while our armies are on Cuban soil, and our war ships at the 
Philippines and in Cuban waters, the lust for territory may seize 
Japan and she may take possession of the island now offered us. 
And she could do this without making war upon the United States. 
But, Mr. Speaker, our flag once raised at Hawaii and a small body 
of-the boys who wear the blue once quartered there, with the 
declaration that Hawaii is ours, and no nation on the face of the 
earth will dare interfere. 

I am conscious of the fact that a thirst for territorial expansion 
has proved ruinous to many nations. I do not forget that Alex- 
ander wept because there were no more worlds to conquer, and 
that Greece is to-day one of the weakest and most powerless of all 
the nations. I remember that Rome sat upon her seven hills and 
from her throne of empire ruled the world, and that to-day she is 
almost powerless. I can see Napoleon Bonaparte conquering 
Egypt, winning a victory at the foot of Mount Tabor, rolling the 
defeated Turks back upon the Jordan, occupying Vienna, and 
carrying the eagles of France in triumph from Paris to Madrid 
and from Madrid to Moscow. I can see him, too, an exile at Elba, 
crushed at Waterloo, and ending his days at St. Helena, while 
Cossacks occupied the Tuileries and the nations reduced the ter- 
ritorial limits of France. All this I remember and fully appre- 
ciate, and it admonishes me and should admonish every good citi- 
zen who loves this land and desires the prosperity and perpetuity 
of our Government to act with caution and discretion and resist 
all temptaticn to undertake the unnecessary acquisition of terri- 
tory. 

But, sir, in what we propose to do there is no dream of univer- 
sal empire—only a desire to protect our own interests and insure 
the prosperity of our people. Not sympathy for oppressed and 
cael Cubans alone led us to declare for ‘‘freeCuba.” Ourown 
interests were involved. So to-day we are to consider this propo- 
sition from no sentimental een but as a plain business 
proposition, and accept or discard it as shall be deemed wisest 
and most for the permanent good of our grand and glorious 
country. 

Looking at the proposition to annex Hawaii from this stand- 

int; having nointerest, present or prospective, except that which 
is common to every citizen of the Republic interested in its pros- 

perity, proud of its past, and confident of its future, I am, Mr. 

peaker, convinced that duty to my people and to my country 
demands that I cast my vote in favor of this joint resolution for 
the annexation of Hawaii tc the Republic of the United States of 
America, 

When annexation is accomplished, our sailors and marines who 
‘* go down to the sea in ships,” our soldier boys on the way to Ma- 
nila, our traders and citizens who travel abroad and over the 
western waters will feel that there is one island amid the waves 
of the stormy ocean where an American ship can take refuge and 
be at home. When years have come and gone and other genera- 
tions control the destinies of this nation and other legislators fill 
our seats, all will unite to commend the work of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress in doing its share to make Cuba free and establish a 
bulwark of defense in the far Pacific. 


Our Foreign Policy. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution under consideration involves a 
rinciple more far-reaching than any we have been called upon to 
etermine since the civil war, in many respects a principle more 

important and more vital than any with which we have been con- 
fronted in our history. The principles that were settled forever 
by the civil war had been developed by the people themselves. 

The principle which we are called upon to determine is one 

which has been developed for us by circumstances almost beyond 
our control. The right settlement of the question with which we 
are confronted to-day is as of much importance to the future of 
our country as was the correct determination of the questions 
which were solved between 1861 and 1865. We must decide 
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whether the guiding principle of our country shall be empire or 
whether we shall remain as we are, a compact and an isolated na- 
tion. 

The histories of all great nations have had many points of gen- 
eral similarity, so much so that, given a certain set of conditions 
at any period in a nation’s history, the student can by analogy 
predict almost to a certainty the ultimate history of that nation. 

The histories of the great nations of the past naturally divide 
themselves into four periods: The formative, when from small 
beginnings the institutions of the country and the genius of the 
people have been gradually molded; the period of prosperity and 
content, when the institutions of the country have hardened and 
the people have been actuated by the — of fixing those in- 
stitutions; the period of ambition and of empire, when national 
growth has reached the point from which the people have looked 
beyond the boundaries of their country for a wider field in which 
to exercise their nationality; and last, the period of decline and 
disintegration. 

Rome had her formative period under her kings; her period of 
prosperity under her consuls; her period of ambition under her 
emperors, and then came disintegration. France has seen a sim- 
ilar history. Modern Germany is now beginning her period of 
empire. England saw her formative period up to the reign of 
Elizabeth; her period of content to the peace of Utrecht; she is 
now at the height of the period of her empire, and who knows 
when the period of disintegration may begin? 

In some respects the history of our own country is less complicated 
and simpler than that of a others. Our formative period may 
be said to have begun with the first settlement in Virginia and 
lasted until the close of the civil war. Then came our period of 
prosperity and content, which has lasted until now. The efforts 
of our people for over a third of a century have been directed to 
the development of the country, to theenlargement of its resources, 
to the increase of its wealth, and to the furtherance of its pros- 
perity. 

When Washington in his Farewell Address warned his country- 
men against entangling alliances, he appreciated that sooner or 
later the United States must complete its period of formation; 
that it, too, must go through its period of pow aed and content; 
but, knowing the dangers and the risks of empire, he in his last 
official utterance besought his country to resist the temptation of 
ambition. Relying upon the queatenhtesl isolation of the United 
States, and not foreseeing the marvelous inventions of steam and 
telegraph, he hoped that it would be possible that the institutions 
of the country once formed and hardened the United States would 
know no period of ambition and of empire, but one continual and 
permanent period of prosperity and content. 

The explosion of the battle ship Maine was the beginning of the 
first real foreign war in which the United States has ever been 
engaged. The war of the Revolution was a war for independence 
from the mother country. The war of 1812 was the immediate 
result of the Revolution and finished the work which the Revolu- 
tion had begun. The war with Mexico was a war with a next- 
door neighbor in which was involved contiguous territory that 
has since become a part of the Union. The civil war was a war 
in our own household. During the previous wars in which we 
have been engaged any foreign complications that may have arisen 
have been incidents really outside the question.at issue. No ter- 
ritory has been involved that has interfered, either directly or in- 
directly, with the sovereignty of a continental power. 

No issue has been at stake that has, directly or indirectly, af- 
fected the interests of any one member of the family of nations 
upon the Continent of Europe. We have avoided entangling alli- 
ances, because they have not been necessary. We have refused 
to take part in international congresses affecting the territorial 
interests of the world. We have held ourselves aloof from all 
the family squabbles of Europe. There are those of us who be- 
lieved that, despite the steam engine and telegraph, which have 
destroyed space and eliminated time, the geographical situation 
of the country was such that it might be possible to preserve its 
political isolation almost forever. 

The eee of the country was greater thanever before; the 
wealth of the country was greater than that of any other on earth; 
our independence from other nations was absolute; the political 
isolation of the United States was complete, when suddenly, 
almost without warning, the situation was completely changed. 
Despite ourselves, unwillingly, almost unwittingly, in the cause 
of humanity and for the honor of our nation, we have sown the 
seeds of conditions so new in our experience, so untried and un- 
foreseen, that we may well ask ourselves in all seriousness, and 
almost in all sorrow, what will the harvest be? 

The war with Spain can have but one immediate outcome. It 
is only a question of time when, if there is no foreign interference, 
7 will be obliged to sue for peace. But the ultimate outcome 
of this war is clouded with uncertainty. We have been forced to 
take a step in the dark without knowing where it might lead or 
what might be its consequences. 

















Conditions in Puerto Rico are very similar to those in Cuba, 
and the autonomous government on that island has only existed 
because the population has been too small to make an uprising 
successful, a the geography of the island is unsuited to the 
guerrilla warfare that has been waged in Cuba. We are as much 
bound in honor to free Puerto Rico as we are to the cause of Cu- 
pan liberty. We have pledged ourselves that Cuba shall be free 
and that we will set up a stable government on the island. 

There is a remarkable similarity between our promise to the 
world in reference to Cuba, and our implied promise in reference 
to Puerto Rico, and the pledge of England in reference to Egypt. 
England agreed to pacify Egypt and to secure her a stable and 
virtually independent government. Although life and property 
are almost as secure to-day in Egypt as they are in London, Brit- 
ish statesmen do not concede that the national pledge has yet been 
fulfilled. It is certain that Great Britain will never change her | 
opinion of the condition of affairs in Egypt as long as she has the 
power to maintain her protectorate. 

We can not honorably annex Cuba and Puerto Rico, and yet it 
is scarcely probable that the interests of the United States will 
permit the absolute independence of these islands from American 
influence. While we have promised to guarantee the freedom of 
Cuba and the stability of her government and have by implica- 
tion assumed the same responsibility toward Puerto Rico, it may 





be that American interests will require us to maintain a super- 
vision over the affairs of the Spanish West Indies which may lead 
eventually to a permanent protectorate. 

If the sentiment of the majority of this House reflects that of the 
people, there is an evident desire in some sections of this country 
for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. We have heard well- 
worn arguments time and again that their possession is a neces- 
sity, because they are the key to the Pacific and an outpost for 
the defense of our Western coast, because they are essential as a 
coaling station and as a base of naval supply. I do not propose 
to discuss the question of Hawaiian annexation alone. I believe 
that most of us agree that as an abstrect proposition there is no 
necessity for the absorption into the United States of 180,000 un- 
desirable Asiatics and Kanakas; that there is no necessity for the 
United States to gratuitously seek foreign complications, or with- 
out rhyme or reason obligate itself to an enormous expansion of 
its Navy and of its Army. 

But there are circumstances which may occur which it is claimed 
will make the possession of the Hawaiian Islands necessary. 

The serious problem that confronts us, the complication that 
—= make this war the very turning point in our history, that may 
make its consequences so far reaching as to change the map of 
the world, is the disposition of the Philippine Islands. 

If after destroying the Spanish fleet and the fortifications of 
Cayvité Admiral Dewey had sailed away, the international atmos- 
phere would have been clearer. But it is now too late for him to 
relinquish control of Manila, and before many days have passed 
the relief expedition will have reached him and our possession of 
the ee will be assured. There can be no question of our 
ability to hold them during the present war. It requires very lit- 
tle of the gift of prophecy to foresee that the close of hostilities 
will find us in possession of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. Those who airily assume that the historic sentiment of 
one of New York’s greatest statesmen, ‘‘To the victor belongs 
the spoils,” holds with equal force in war as it does in politics 
forget the fact that this trouble with Spain has made us a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 

Some of our leading newspapers have suggested that the United 
States should play the part of auctioneer and sell the Philippines 
to the highest bidder; some have assumed that the United States 
should p the so-called patriots of the Philippines in power and 
then retire, while others have insisted that we ought to annex the 
Philippines for the purpose of erecting them eventually into States 
of the Federal Union. It has been still further suggested that at 
the close of the war we should return the Philippines to Spain 
without exacting any compensation whatever. This latter sug- 
— is too quixotic .vr serious consideration. The time for 

e evacuation of the Philippines has already passed. Wecan not 
hold either Cuba or Puerto Rico for indemnity without drawing 
upon ourselves a well-founded suspicion of our national good faith 
and honor. It is only right that the expenses of this war should 
be borne by the conquered nation. As we can not hold Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines must be held until the war indemnity 


“ne , 
e Philippines are surrounded by the possessions of almost 
every nation of the world. Immediately to the north lies For- 
mosa, lately acquired by Japan; to the east are the Caroline Islands, 
owned by Spain; to the southeast lies New Guinea, owned by 
Great Britain, Holland, and Germany; to the south and southwest 
are the Celebes, Java, and Sumatra, all owned by Holland; and 

eo, owned by Great Britain and Holland; to the west lie the 
Straits Settlements of Great Britain and the Chinese possessions 
of France, Anam, Cambodia, Cochin China, and Tonkin; while 
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to the northwest lie the southern provinces of China, the British 
settlement of Hongkong, and the Portuguese colony of Macao. It 
will thus be seen that the Philippines lie in the very heart of the 
possessions of the family of nations and that their disposition 
vitally affects the interests of almost every country of Europe. 

The armed camp which extends over the entire continent of 
Europe, and, for that matter, over Great Britain as well, is only 
kept at peace by that delicate diplomatic mechanism called the 
European concert, which has for its purpose the nice adjustment 
of the balance of power among its members. Each country 
watches its neighbors with the utmost jealousy. None desires 
war and all endeavor to preserve the existing state of affairs by 
the methods of diplomacy. 

If any one member of the concert of Europe endeavors to ob- 
tain some slight advantage of its colleagues, either by territorial 
aggrandizement or by trade treaties, the oth-r nations, in self- 
defense, at once combine and either completely thwart the desires 
of the ambitious nation or else insist on obtaining what is called 
This is but a diplomatic equivalent for 
blackmail. It is the expedient to which a strong burglar resorts 
when he arrives upon the scene of his intended depredation only 
to find himself forestalled by some more enterprising but weaker 
member of his profession. He agrees to pardon the impertinence 
of the earlier arrival in consideration of a division of the spoils in 
which he shall get the greater part. 

The Philippines, with their 8,000,000 inhabitants and their 
$31,000,000 trade, are so important in the affairs of the East that 
were the United States to attempt to sell them to the highest bid- 
der, the concert of Europe would, as a mere matter of self-protec- 
tion, be obliged to stop the sale. No adequate compensation could 
be exacted, for there is no territory in the neighborhood available 
for the purpose. Moreover, were the United States to sell the 
eee to any nation, she would be obliged to guarantee the 
title. 

No country of Europe would consent to purchase a mere casus 
belli. Causes of war may be had for the asking, and the nations 
of Europe are not so anxious to fight as to be willing to pay a 
great price merely for the privilege of plunging Europe into a gen- 
eral struggle. Were we to transfer the islands to any European 
nation we would at once be obliged to join that nation as its ally 
in securing its possession. Spain is bankrupt, without funds and 
without credit. A joint guarantee by Europe that Spain will pay 
her indemnity, while possible, would be scarcely probable, for it 
would again furnish a force to upset the balance of power. It 
would resolve itself into nothing more or less than a joint admin- 
istration of Spanish affairs, which, in the sensitive condition of 
European politics, could not be considered for a moment. 

While Europe could not consent to the sale of the Philippines 
to any European nation, or even Japan, it is scarcely probable 
that it would be practicable for her to guarantee the Spanish in- 
demnity. It would be a less bitter dose to permit the United 
States to retain permanent possession than to risk a general war 
on the final disposition of the islands. It seems almost certain 
that, whether we desire them or not, the logic of events will force 
us to permanently occupy the Philippines. 

With the Philippines in our possession it is insisted by some that 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands follows as a matter of 
course, as a matter of necessity. The Philippines arethree weeks’ 
fast steaming from San Francisco. It is nearer the truth to say 
that it requires over a month for transports and supply ships to 
makethejourney. The opponents of annexation maintain that the 
route from San Francisco to the Philippines via Kiska, Alaska, is 
803 miles shorter than that by the Sandwich Islands, and that as 
Kiska is an ice-free harbor and open all the year, there will never 
be any necessity for the annexation of Hawaii, as we already have 
a coaling station ready at hand on American territory. 

Much as many are opposed to the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, much as many deplore the possibility of territorial aggran- 
dizement, an inexorable fate seems to have decreed that as the 
outcome of this war we may be obliged to retain the Philippines, 
and in retaining the Philippines we may have to possess ourselves 
of Hawaii. 

It will be time enough to deal with this situation if it should 
arise. It may be possible to avoid taking the Philippines and to 
avoid violating that great American principle which declares that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. It may be possible to avoid shattering by force of arms 
that other great American principle which declares that it is the 
right of the people te alter or abolish governments instituted 
without the consent of the governed. If we can avoid annexing 
the Philippines, there will be absolutely no necessity for possess- 
ing Hawaii. If we annex Hawaii now, it will be the first step to 
the annexation of the Philippines. It will irrevocably commit us 
to a policy of territorial aggrandizement, which may be avoided 
if we move cautiously in the present crisis. 

This war is the turning point in our history, not only because it 
has destroyed our isolation and made us a member of the family 
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of nations, but also because it will necessarily lead to a new de- 
parture in our form of government and introduce new principles 
in our party politics. j 

Hitherto as we have acquired possessions we have usually di- 
vided them into Territories and given them what we have called 
a Territorial form of government. They have been in great meas- 
ure self-governing, our purpose being to teach them the duties of 
Statehood, so that as soon as their population and condition war- 
ranted they could be admitted into the Union as States. 

No annexationist hassuggested that the people of Hawaii should 
be consulted as to whether they desire annexation or not, and it 
is not even intimated that should we acquire the Philippines their 
8,000,000 inhabitants will be asked whether or not they desire to 
become a part of this country. The people of Cuba have fought 
for independence, not for annexation, and yet it is probable that 
both Cuba and Puerto Rico will become colonies under the diplo- 
matic guise of protectorates. In the government of the new pos- 
sessions that this war may give us we will be obliged to ignore 
all the vital principles upon which this Republic was founded and 
to shatter beyond hope of repair the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution. Our new possessions can not be governed in the 
old way. 

If the Hawaiian Islands are annexed, their government presents 
a problem comparatively easy of solution. The ruling class con- 
sists of about 3,000 Americans and English, who have the 180,000 
native Kanaka, Japanese, and Chinese inhabitants under a condi- 
tion of absolute subserviency. Hawaii may be trusted to govern 
herself, for the ruling class is strong enough never to permit the 
race problem to give it the slightest anxiety, but with the Philip- 
pines the question is entirely different. 

The foreign-born population consists of a mere handful of Span- 
iards, who would scarcely find an American colony a pleasant 
place of sojourn, and a few German, American, and English mer- 
chants. The trade and industrial interests of the islands are in 
great part in the hands of the Chinese. 
their nationality, never assimilate with any other people, and never 
forget that they are, first of all, Chinamen. The wealth of the 
islands is in their hands and much of power. They have been 
permitted by Spain to govern themselves in their own way, and 

ave been virtually independent of Spanish courts and of Spanish 
law and authority in everything but name. The native popu- 
lation is unfit for self-government, and always will be. We can 
never hope tomake the Philippines self-governing. Wecan never 
expect to inculcate into the minds of even the veriest fraction of 
the population any desire for self-government or any appreciation 
of democratic institutions. 

A population that is illiterate, that is almost incapable of educa- 
tion, that is barbarous and murderous, can only be governed by 
the heavy hand of despotism backed by the power of themilitary. 
Our possession of the Philippines must be a permanent military 
occupation of a virtually hostile country. Spain has failed to in- 
sure even a semblance of peace in the Philippines with a standing 
army of 20,000 men. To insure the peace cf the islands and to 
permit of their development will require at the very least a per- 
manent American army of 30,000. The harbors of the Philippines 
must be fortified and adequate provision must be made to man 
the guns in time of war. 

In order to keep open our line of communication, Hawaii, if 
annexed, must be made the Gibraltar of the Pacific. To insure 
that stability of government in Cuba and Puerto Rico which we 
have promised will require a permanent army of occupation for 
the two islands of from twenty-five to thirty thousandmen. Serv- 
ice in tropical climates soon exhausts men and we must have an 
equal number of troops at home to relieve our colonial army. 
We must also have enough troops at home to man our seacoast 
defenses at a moment's notice. There is no exaggeration in say- 
ing that we will require a standing army of nearly 200,000 men 
in time of peace. 

No line of communication with an outlying possession can be 
secured without a navy. Asa member of the family of nations 
we will be constantly threatened with war, and our Navy must 
therefore be as large as, if not larger than, any other on earth. 

Captain Mahan, who has earned the position of one of the great- 
est theoretical naval experts in the world, in arguing for the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, insists that its occupation will not necessitate 
anavy aslarge as that of Great Britain. He calls attention to 
the fact that Great Britain could never afford to send her whole 
fleet to the Pacific; that she can only send about one-third, keep- 
ing the rest in European waters for home defense, and that as 
long asour Navy is larger than that of Japan, about one-third that 
of Great Britain, we must of necessity be safe. 

He seems to forget that the whole wealth of this nation is not 
deposited in Hawaii, and that should we have trouble with Great 
Britain we must protect our Atlantic seaboard. While Great 
Britain may only be able to send one-third of her fleet to Hawaii, 
she will unquestionably be obliged, even at the risk of leaving her 
home waters undefended, to send another third or even a larger 


The Chinese never lose | 
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proportion to attack our Atlantic coast, and for the purposes of 
defending the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, as well as Cuba and 
om Rico, our Navy lying in the Pacific would be absolutely 
useless. 

Had Captain Mahan not been very honestly influenced by a de- 
sire to make the best case possible for a weak cause, he would have 
come much nearer the facts in frankly confessing that, with out- 
lying possessions in the Pacific, sound naval and military consid- 
erations will force us into building a navy as large as that of 
Great Britain. 

Our new departure will revolutionize party politics. The two 
conflicting theories of government upon which the two great par- 
ties divided were the Federalist theory of centralization, so ably 
supported by Hamilton, and the Democratic theory of decentrali- 
zation and States’ rights first enunciated and advocated by Jef- 
ferson. 

For a century and a quarter, however much the two parties 
may have apparently strayed from their original principles, the 
one great moving force has been, directly or indirectly, in the case 
of the Federalists and their successors, the Republicans, centrali- 
zation, and in the case of the Democrats, decentralization. The 
policy of the Democratic party has been to preserve to the States 
of the Union all powers not specifically yielded to the Federal 
Government. The Democrats believe that that country is best 
governed that is least governed. The Federalists of the past and 
of to-day have always insisted on the enlargement of the powers 
of the central Government at the expense of the States. 

The dividing line has been clear, and, however much it may 
have been obscured temporarily, it has always existed between 
the two parties. If the close of this war finds us in the possession 
of colonies, as appears now to be inevitable, the commencement 
of empire may force us into new party divisions and into the sup- 
port of new party principles. The four colonies which it is pos- 
sible we may possess contain a total area of 166,291 square miles, 
and a population of 10,500,000; a total estimated revenue of $45,- 
500,000, and an expenditure of $45,000,000; total imports of about 
$88,000,000, and exports of $151,000,000, 

This vast territory will be governed directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the assistance of one of the largest navies in the 
world and a standing army of 200,000 men, all directly under the 
control of the President of the United States. After having 
yielded the central Government power almost equal to that of any 
crowned head of Europe, to talk of decentralization and of safe- 
guarding the interests of the States, when no powers have been 
left to yield, will be very much like closing the stable doors after 
the horse has been stolen; and yet, however fraught with danger 
the policy of territorial expansion may be, territorial expansion 
may come despite ourselves as the necessary consequences of a 
successful foreign war. 

One of the mysteries of modern politics is the antagonism of 
England to Russia. There is a deep-rooted sentiment in England 
that Russia is actuated by a desire to possess India. From the 
present trend of British public opinion it appears to be certain 
that English statesmen have not yet outgrown the prejudices of 
the Crimean war; that they still look upon Russia as their hered- 
itary enemy, and that they still believe that the world is too small 
to contain both Russia and Great Britain. During the last few 
years, however, there has been gradually developed in England 
an undercurrent of sentiment opposed to the time-honored prin- 
ciple of Russophobia. Some farseeing statesmen believe that, 
whatever may have been the enmities of the past, the time has 
come when the dead should be permitted to bury their dead and 
when the Crimean war should be forgotten. They recognize the 
fact that in international politics the enemy of yesterday may 
become the friend of to-day, and feel that it ill becomes Great 
Britain, with her much-boasted love of liberty, humanity, and 
Christianity, to constantly espouse the cause of Islam. barbarism, 
and retroaction. They are beginning to realize that the interests 
of Russia and Great Britain are not opposed, but are absolutely 
unconflicting. 

Russia herself concedes that she is greedy for territorial expan- 
sion, but nothing that she has ever done has confirmed the sus- 
picion that she covets India. Her movements on the northern 
frontier of India, her railway construction, and even her colo- 
nization northwest of the Himalayas, have been all purely defen- 
sive in purpose. Military authorities agree that to throw an 
army of a quarter of a million men on the northern frontier of 
India would strain the resources of the Russian Empire to the 
utmost. 

In China, however, matters are very different. By her every 
act Russia has conceded her desire to acquire possessions in the 
Celestial Empire. It had been intended to make the terminus of 
the Siberian railway, which will soon be finished, at Vladivos- 
tok, an ice-bound port during the greater part of the year, but 
Russia, with the excuse that she wants an ice-free harbor, has re- 
cently acquired from China the right to run her railway ae 
Manchuria to Port Arthur, and the further right to police the 
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line of the road. This means that Manchuria and Korea have be- 
come Russian provinces with Russian armies of occupation. 
Russia has always desired Constantinople as an outlet into the 
Mediterranean, and Southern China as far as the Yangtse-Kiang 
must ultimately become Russianized. The destiny of China south 
of that river is unquestionably to become British. 

Aline can be drawn near the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, 
where English and Russian ambitions meet. England has no in- 
terests north of that line and every interest south. Egypt, the 
littoral of the Red Sea and of the Persian Gulf, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, India, Burmah, and southern China are all more or 
less under British iufinence and are ultimately destined to be 
British in name as well asin fact. North of that line, Turkey, 
northern China, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Korea naturally fall 
under Russian infiuence. 

The commerce of Asia, as yet undeveloped, is destined, under 
European influence, to enormously expand and to naturally find 
its outlet through the Pacific Ocean. The greatcommercial ocean 
of the future will not be the Atlantic, but the Pacific. With the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands, making us one of the fam- 
ily of nations, we will have territorial interests on the Pacific, 
both on its eastern and western shores. The three great civili ed 
powers commanding the Pacific to-day are Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States, As time goes on, they are destined to al- 
most absolutely control the commerce of that ocean. There is 


really no conflict of interests on the Pacific among these three | 


great powers. We already divide with Great Britain the eastern 


shore of the Pacific, while Russia and Great Britain will in time | 


divide the western. 

The acquisition of colonial possessions will end forever our 
political isolation, and then we will be called upon to determine 
how far it will be possible for us to work in harmony with Rus- 
sia and Great Britain as our next-door neighbors on both shores 
of the Pacific. 

From the American point of view alliances with other powers 
are at best unsafe, and are destined to be fraught with even 


greater dangers in the future than they have been in the past. | 


But once embarked upon a career of empire, once possessed with 
the lust of territorial aggrandizement, our new departure in policy 


will tend to force us to join Russia or Great Britain, or Russia | 


and Great Britain, in an offensive and defensive alliance for the 
purpose of controlling the world. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that it will be the pol- 
icy of the United States in the not far distant future to bring to- 
gether Russia and Great Britain, and to unite with them in the 
most powerful triple alliance that has ever ruled the affairs of 
mankind and swayed the destinies of the earth. This is one of the 
greatest dangers which our country will be called upon to face, 


and it can be conquered only by the triumph of that conservatism | 


which has hitherto been our salvation as a nation. 

Nothing is more fascinating and possibly nothing is more idle 
than speculations as to the future, and yet it is well for us at this 
turning point in our history to consider seriously every step we 
take, to weigh carefully not only the immediate future, but also 
the ultimate outcome of the new policy that we may be obliged to 
follow. If the final object of mankind is restricted to the pursuit 


of happiness, and if happiness is measured by contentment, then | 


has this turning point in our history made happiness for us as a 
nation in the future almost impossible. 

It is said that ambition is one of our national faults, and yet 
without it we would never have been a nation. 
ous, we are rich, our lives are safe, our liberties are secure. 
would seem as though as a nation we had nothing more to ask, 
and yet we are still ambitious. Why deceive ourselves? 


een unable to shake off that most alluring and fascinating of all 
forms of national intoxication. 

It may be possible in the present crisis of our history to avoid 
territorial aggrandizement and to retain, as we have in the past, 
our national isolation and to confine our efforts, as we have done 


hitherto, to the further development of our country upon this conti- | 


nent. Itis possible, but not probable. Weare being hurried along 
in the swift current of the broad river of national ambition, that 
is destined sooner or later to carry us to the open, world-wide sea 
of empire. 

You and I may never live to see the day when the destinies of 
the world will be in our hands, when the flag of the Union will 
float from its possessions in every quarter of the globe, when vast 
tracts of Asia and of Africa and of South America will be gov- 
erned from Washington, when white and black, red and yellow, 
will be able to say with equal force, ‘‘I am an American citizen.” 

If this be our ultimate destiny, if this is what the course of 
évents is leading us to, then it is magnificent; then is our emprie 
destined to besupreme. But before itis too late, before we resolve 
to leave national isolation and contentment behind, is it not well 
to stop a moment and ask ourselves is it best for the country we 
all love, is it best for our people, is not empire the beginning of 


We are prosper- | 
It | 


Our | 
eople have dreamed the dream of empire and on awakening have | 


the end? Ought we not before embarking upon the unknown sea 
of foreign complications and of entangling alliances to weigh care- 
| fully with all the wisdom, with all the sincerity, and with all the 


patriotism that is in us the question, ‘‘ Where will it all end?” 


General Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. E. W. CARMACK, 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10691) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June BW, 

| 1898, and forprior years, and tor other purposes— 

| Mr. CARMACK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon these halcyon occasions, when we are in 
| Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering an appro- 
priation bill, it is the custom to allow the largest latitude—and 
longitude—of debate. No one not a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations is expected to address his remarks to the pending 
bill, and indeed it would probably be regarded as an impertinence 
if he should undertake todo so. [Laughter.] WhatI shall have 
to say will not be relevant to this deficiency appropriation bill; 
yet in a general way it may not be altogether irrelevant. for the 
| questions of public policy 1 shall discuss will have much to do 
with future deficiencies and future appropriations. 

It is said, Mr. Chairman, that in the midst of arms the laws are 
| silent; and there is an opinion more or less prevalent in this House 
that in time of war censure should bedumb. I have noticed here 
a growing impatience with even the most cautious and conserva- 
| tive criticism, a disposition to regard every man as unpatriotic 
and an incipient traitor to his country who presumes to question 
| the absolute wisdom of any act or policy of the Government. 
There is, upon the other hand, a dangerous disposition to give a 
free hand to those in control, to refer every wrong act or unwise 

olicy to the exigencies of the situation, to relax that eternal vigi- 
ance which is the price of liberty. 

Great emergencies, Mr. Chairman, like charity, cover a multi- 
tude of sins; but they are often made to bear responsibilities that 
should rest on human shoulders. We must not forget that it is 
in times like these that the most corrupt and dangerous influences 
reach out their hands to seize the reins of power. A declaration 
of war never fails to call into activity all the evil forces that lurk 
| in the body politic, and the trumpet blast which summons the 
There 


| Thursday, June 16, 1898. 


| 





| hero to the field often summons the thief to the council. 
| was never a war that did not bring with it and leave behind it 
| a train of evils, fastening themselves like leeches to the laws, to 
the Government—often to the minds and morals of the people. 
Happy, indeed, is the issue of that war in which some measure 
of the people's rights have not perished on the field. 

| The war in which we are engaged has a foregone conclusion. 
| We have known the end of it from the beginning; and there is no 
reason why we should not retain sufficient calmness as we pro- 
ceed to prudently consider the consequences, near and remote, of 
every act and law. It is in this spirit that I shall discuss some of 
the measures and policies born of this war. 

As a first step in its prosecution we have enacted a law levying 
unusual and extraordinary taxes to raise the required revenue. 

I suppose there is no man who would undertake to defend the 
| revenue bill which has passed this Congress as a wise, just, and 
equitable measure. Even its father and its mother could say 
nothing better in its behalf than that it is a harsh, oppressive, and 
vexatious law, only to be excused by the sudden exigencies and 
necessities of war. Prolsably all the members of this House have 
been stormed with protests from their constituents against nearly 
| every clause and item of that bill. These protests have come 
| chiefly from the smaller dealers of the country—from men possess- 
| ing a moderate capital, yielding moderate returns, who can ill 
sustain the burdens of the law. Upon these and upon the great 
| body of the already overtaxed consumers must fall its oppressive 
exactions. 

So far as the great monopolies, the giant corporations, and the 
accumulated wealth of the country are concerned, they have little 
of which they can complain. Their interests have been guarded 
with the tenderest solicitude by this House. Every time an effort 
is made to force the wealth of the country to lift its fair share of 
the burden of taxation the path of the legislator is promptly 
blocked with a constitutional objection. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem that this Constitution, which we have been taught to 
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revere as the guardian of the people’s rights, was contrived with 
devilish cunning to facilitate their plunder and oppression. 
it is not so. 


the great statesmen who founded this Government, or as it was 
interpreted by the great jurists who attended the birth of the 
Republic. The recent income-tax decision of the Supreme Court 
was a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, which changed 
its meaning and its purpose from what it had been for more 
’ than one hundred years. Of the Constitution which our fathers 
made there is hardly left one stone upon another. There is noth- 
ing left of it except what greed and power have preserved for the 
protection of their ill-got gains. The defenses of the people have 
been razed to the ground, but plutocracy has built for itself a 
citadel out of the fragments of our broken wall. 

The Constitution that stands over us to-day is no longer the 
shield and buckler of the people. It is no longer the guardian of 
their rights and liberties. It no longer bars the poor man’s door 
or stands a trusty sentinel at the poor man’s gate. It keeps watch 
and ward over the loot and booty of the robber baron or crouches 
like a miser’s watchdog among his bags of gold. I hold, sir, that 


patriotism could perform no higher duty than to rebuild this dis- | 


mantled fortress, erected by our fathers in the hope that the liber- 
ties won by their blood and sacrifice might be transmitted unshorn 
to their descendants forever. [Applause. } 

Sir, there could be no better time than in this time of war, with 
its extraordinary demand for revenue and expenditure, to put 
again to the test the constitutional power of this nation to force 
the wealth of the country to pay for the protection it enjoys at 
the hands of thisGovernment. But the party in power has cheer- 
fully accepted as the last word on the question this revolutionary 
decision of our Supreme Court, uprooting as it does the law and 
precedents of a century and seriously disabling the most vital 
powers of this Government. It has turned aside without ques- 
tion to lay its exaction with a harder and heavier hand on the 
struggling masses of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that, harsh and oppressive as this 
bill may be, it is but for a season, and the people are soothed and 
comforted with the promise that as soon as the war is over their 
burdens will be lifted. Let them beware how they lay this flat- 
tering unction to their souls. What assurance have we that the 
ordinary sources of revenue under the existing system will be suf- 
ficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government even in 
time of peace? We must rely in large measure for our ordinary 
revenue upon the duties levied in the Dingley tariff bill. 

That bill is essentially and primarily a protective measure. Pro- 
tection to American industries by excluding foreign competition— 
by excluding the very things to be taxed—lies at the very root of the 
law and permeates its every branch and leaf. The dearest hope, 
the fondest dream, of its authors will be realized when they have 
given the protected industries absolute and undisputed control of 
the American market; when the exclusion of foreign competition 
has been made perfect and complete, and when, therefore, the 
very sources from which revenue is derived have been utterly or 
in large measure destroyed. That such is the effect of high pro- 
tective duties was admitted by the Republican party in its plat- 
form of 1888. There was then a surplus in the Treasury, and that 
platform declared in favor of reducing the revenue by making 
the duties so high as to exclude imports. 

The McKinley bill, with its exorbitant rates of duty, was called 
in its title ‘‘A bill to reduce the revenues.” Its character as a 
revenue destroyer was proclaimed in its very caption and branded 
across its very brow. 
bankrupted the Treasury before it had run its career. 

Mr.GAINES. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. CARMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. Is it not a fact that under the McKinley tariff 
bond plates were ordered to be made a few days before the close 
of the Harrison Administration? 

Mr. CARMACK. Yes; that is a well-known fact. 

What right have we to expect that the-Dingley bill, the issue of 
the same loins, born of thesame womb, possessing the same char- 
acter, will not continue to behave in the same way? Indeed, Mr. 
Chairman, it ison record that the friends and sponsors of that meas- 
ure expected to create a deficit in the revenue. A distinguished 
Republican Senator, Mr. ALDRICH, who is a leading member of the 
Finance Committee, declared in debating that bill thatas the protec- 
tive system became more effective in its operations the country 
would have to rely more and more upon internalsources of taxa- 
ation—that the very fact of reserving the home market to the home 
manufacturer by shutting out competing imports would necessa- 
rily cut off the revenue to be derived from that source. We have 
thus been warned from the highest Republican sources that the 
vexatious and oppressive taxes of this law are to be a permanent 
part of our revenue system. They are a necessary complement to 
the protective system, which rifles the people with one hand while 
it empties the Treasury with the other. 


But | 


The Constitution as it stands construed and interpreted to-day | 
is not the Constitution as it came from the heart and brain of | 


It accomplished its object so well that it | 











But, Mr. Chairman, not only have we no assurance that the ordi- 
nary sources of revenue will be sufficient to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, but we have no reason to expect, lit- 
tle reason even to hope, that there will be an endcf extraordinary 
expenditures with the end of this war. If I understand the infiu- 
ences now driving the Administration and the party in power, the, 
end of this war will be but the beginning of a policy which wil! 
vastly and permanently increase the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and the burdens of taxation. This nation to-day stands 
upon the verge of a career which departs widely and abruptly 
from the most cherished traditions of the Republic; which scouts 
the most solemn and emphatic warnings of the great men who 
laid its foundations; which rejects as worthless the blessings of 
Almighty God, who spread the broad waters between us and the 
troubles which thicken in ever-darkening shadow upon their far- 
ther shore. 

We are about to enter upon a policy of aggression, of foreign 
conquest, of territorial acquisition. Instead of a vast but com- 
pact territory, every acre of which can summon to its instant aid 
the utmost power and protection of this Government, we are to 


| scatter our broken frontiers all over the globe; we are to force 


ourselves into irritating contact and collision with European 
powers; we are to court European alliances; we are to mix up in 
European quarrels; we are to plunge neck deep into all the perils 
and problems of European politics. Imitating the crafty policy 
of the British Tories, an effort is being made to divert the minds 
of the people from domestic problems, involving their dearest and 
most sacred rights, by filling their imagination with imperial 
dreams of national grandeur, not pausing to consider— 


How wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 


A distinguished Republican Senator, Mr. Taurston, of Ne- 
braska, declared in a public address a few days ago that the time 
had come for a permanent alliance between England and the 
United States, and mentioned the settlement of the Turkish and 
Armenian problems and like questions of purely European con- 
cern as among the objects to be accomplished by such a union. 

Mr. Chairman, I should not consider this audacious proposition 
as worthy of notice were it not that it has been received in certain 
high quarters and by a respectable portion of the press of the 
country not only with tolerance but with favor. ‘ 

Whence comes this audacious suggestion of an Anglo-American 
alliance, and why is it proposed? It comes from England, and 
the purpose is to drag this country into England’s quarrels. It 
means that England would fain make use of the power and re- 
sources of this country—to have at her command the valor, the 
prowess, and the blood of its people in order to extricate herself 
from difficulties in which we are only distantly or not at all con- 
cerned. Mr. Chamberlain, in his celebrated speech, declared with 
almost heroic frankness that England was about to be checkmated 
by a coalition of European powers; that her path of conquest was 
being barred by the combined opposition of the rival nations 
whom she had outstripped in the race forempire. In this dire ex- 
tremity he proposed, with the audacity of folly or of genius, an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the United States. It was 
for the expressed purpose of enabling England to make headway 
aguinst this opposition, and especially against Russia, which, as 
Mr. Chamberlain declared, England ‘‘could not injure without 
an ally,” that this alliance was proposed. Another argument ad- 
vanced by English statesmen is that such an alliance would, in 
large measure, relieve England of the burden of continually 
strengthening her immense navy. Sir, we may well stand aghast 
at the frozen impudence of the proposition that this country shall 
pay England's taxes, build eee navy, and fight England’s 
battles. That, sir, and that only, is what it means. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chamberlain is a prudent, wise, and careful 
statesman. He knew the full import of the suggestion he made. 
He knew that ‘‘ peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none,” was a motto bequeathed 
to the Republic by one of its earliest and wisest statesmen. He 
knew that what he proposed meant an utter revolution in the 
established policy of this Government. It isimpossible to believe 
that he would have sounded so bold and so startling a suggestion 
if he had not received more or less authoritative assurances from 
this side of the water that it would be received with favor by the 
powers that be. That thereis a concerted movement, a conspiracy 
developed or developing in this country, to couple it in an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Great Britain I have no doubt. No 
wilder, madder, crazier project and no deadlier crime against the 
peace and safety of American institutions could be conceived. It 
means that our blood and treasure are to be lavished to clear the 
way for England’s march to empire with no profit to ourselves; 
that we are to share in all the pains and perils of the adventure, 
but not in the spoils. 

I have no foolish antipathy to the English people. It is a nation 
of hercic force, which has contributed nobly to the thought and 
progress of the world. But a broad and catholic spirit is not 
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among its anne virtues. Its love of humanity is confined 
strictly to the English people within the British Empire. To the 
average Englishman the idea of loving God without hating sin is 
no more incongruous than is the idea of loving England without 
despising the rest of mankind. He divides the world into the 
English and the Not-English, and all the moral, racial, and physical 
poundaries that may exist within the latter are but feebly delim- 
ited to his conception. Germans and Hottentots, Frenchmen and 
Chinese, Americans and Zulus, are lum together as the same 
race and people—the Not-English people—and are equally to be 
detested by every true-born Briton. 

I am not sure but that the cohesive power of this insolent and 
intolerant pride of race—from which trait, by the way, our own 
people are by no means free—has contributed largely to extend 
and establish the British Empire; but it makes that country unfit 
for international partnership. Alas, for the obscure and wretched 
member of the firm of Great Britain & Co.! There can be for us 
no advantageous alliance with England—no alliance based upon 
community of interest and mutual sympathy. The Declaration 
of Independence sundered for all time the destinies of these great 
nations, and each must tread forever itsseparate path. The Revo- 
lution of 1776 will not go-backward. [Applause.] 

For what purpose should we enter into an alliance with Great 
Britain? In order to give some color of reason for such an alli- 
ance it is represented that Germany, France, Russia, and other 
European powers are — against the peace and welfare of 
this country, and that England comes upon the scene as our friend 
in need to frustrate their hellish designs. This story is of purely 
English invention, and there is not an act, not an utterance, not 
ashred of trustworthy evidence tosupportit. The nations against 
whom the effort is made to excite our animosity have kept their 
pledges of neutrality with the utmost good faith. They have, 
over and over again, denied these eee falsehoods and 
given us every assurance of their friendship and good will. P 

Mr. Chairman, this story of a European coalition against us is, 
in my judgment, as fantastic a piece of nonsense as ever flitted 
through a maniac’s brain. It is opposed to all probability and 
reason. Toask us to believe that the European nations, while 
uniting all their power and energy to thwart and baffle Great 
Britain, are at the same time pursuing a course that must inevita- 
bly bring so great a power as the United States to the aid of their 
common enemy, is to ask us to view this question without the aid 
of common sense and common experience. Unless we force them 
into hostility by a hostile combination with their enemy or b 
otherwise pursuing toward them an unfriendly course, they will 
remain friendly to us. 

The project of a so-called ae alliance is supported 
with much vague magnificence of language as to the tremendous 
force which these allies could exert in behalf of civilization by 
policing the turbulent nations of the world and carrying the bless- 
ing of liberty and progress to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Those who affect this sounding bombast simply mean that they 
would have this country play the part of a mediwval knight- 
errant, ranging the earth, ostensibly seeking fair maidens to be 
rescued and dragons to be slain, but in reality just looking for 
somebody to fight and something to loot. [Laughter. ] 

It is but a grandiose way of saying what is implied in the more 
frequent expression that ‘‘England and the United States can 
whip the world.” This may be very true; and if men were organ- 
ized into nations and civil governments established for purposes 
of violence, bloodshed, rapine, and murder, and not to secure the 
peace and happiness of the ple, I might feel the force of the 
argument. But why should we wish to whip the world? What 
has the world done to us? 

Mr. Chairman, no man who loves peace can help being startled 
by some of the abhorrent forces that have been called into activity 
by this war. The very purposes for which it was begun seem to 
have been utterly forgotten in the greed for conquest, the thirst 
for martial glory, and the old barbaric lust for blood and conflict. 
Sir, the curse of heaven and of history will rest upon every unjust 
and unjustifiable war, upon every war undertaken from motives 
of greed or ambition, upon every war waged to add luster to the 
military renown either of a nation or of a king. But when 
humanity draws the sword for pity’s sake, and mercy thunders 
from the cannon’s mouth, it is a noble example to qll the ages and 
to all the races of mankind. een ; 

The motives which impelled us to draw the sword were as high 
and noble as ever expanded the human heart. A cruel, barbarous, 
inhuman war, against a brave people struggling for freedom, was 
being waged so close to our shores that the sea between us was 
tinged with red and the blood of murdered liberty was spattered 
upon our garments. To put an end to these horrors this nation 
sprang toarms. But when we did so we declared to all the world 
that this was not a war of conquest or of ambition, but that it 
was ~~ purely in the cause of liberty and humanity. 

Mr. i , [had hoped that in the future time when greed 
or ambition should ask with sneering lip, ‘‘ What have you gained 
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for the blood and treasure you have expended?” we should sim- 
ply point to the fair Island of Cuba, no longer faint with famine 
and drenched with blood, no longer made desolate with fire and 
sword, but blossoming to the touch of peaceful industry and vocal 
with the anthem of the free. I had hoped, sir, that we might 
point to such a scene and answer, ‘‘ These are the fruits of our 
victory; ‘liberty and humanity’ is the noblest war cry of a Chris- 
tian nation, and the blessing of a people redeemed the richest spoil 
of a Christian soldier.” ry Pande, 

But who hears of Cuba libre now? Who hears of the famish- 
ing women and children who have perished and are still perishing 
by the hundreds of thousands? Who hears any more of the cruel- 
ties and barbarities of Spain? Themes of territorial aggrandize- 
ment and the luster and prowess of American arms have banished 
all these to the realm of forgotten things. While our guns are 
thundering in the name of liberty, this nation is calculating the 
profits of war, planning new schemes of ambitious conquest, and 
gloating over the spoils to be bought with the blocd of its sons. 
Mr. Speaker, let us beware lest we earn the contempt of posterity 
by having it said of us that our pretended love of liberty and hu- 
manity was but to cloak a tyrannical lust for power or a savage 
lust for battle. Yet, sir, such is the spirit which now animates 
this country, if the voice of the imperialists is to be taken as the 
nation’s voice. 

Have I misrepresented the spirit and purpose of those who are 
leading this nation from the old paths? Let them speak for them- 
selves. 1 beg to call the attention of the House to a brilliantly 
written editorial from the Washington Post, perhaps the foremost 
and ablest advocate of this imperial policy. The Post openly ad- 
vocates an alliance with Great Britain, which idea it declares has 
grown much in favor since Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, and is now 
‘‘only a question of time.” In describing what it conceives to be 
the spirit of this new movement, the Post says: 

A new consciousness seems to have come upon us—the consciousness of 
strength—and with it a new appetite, a yearning to show our strength. It 


mien be compared with the effect upon the animal creation of the taste of 
c ° 


* * x * * 


* x 
_ Ambition, interest, land hunger, pride, the mere joy of fighting, whatever 
it may be, we are animeted by a new sensation. We are face to face witha 
strange destiny. 
* * b * 


* cd = 

The path of empire opens, and we must tread wherever it leads, whatever 

the sacrifice or the peril. 
* «< * *« * = x 

The taste of empire is in the mouth of the people even as the taste of blood 
in the jungle. It means an imperial policy, the Republic, renascent, taking 
her place with the armed nations. 

And this, sir, is the boasted ‘‘imperial policy” which dares to 
flaunt itself here in the closing years of the nineteenth century— 
a policy which finds its parallel in the jungle or in the slums, 
which delights to compare itself to a drunken ruffian who pum- 
mels a cripple for the mere “joy of fighting” or to a tiger mad 
with the taste of blood. Such is the spirit which swells the 
bosom of our imperialist friends, which so exalts them above the 
vulgar level of their fellow-countrymen. So far from beiag a 
high and noble aspiration, it is simply the desire of the savage, it 
is the appetite of the beast. It is the triumph of the most ignoble 
passions over the purest aspirations of the human heart. Well 
may the imperialist say that ‘“ we are face to face with a strange 
destiny.” 

But strange as this policy may be for us, it is not new to the 
world. itis as old as greed and lust and hate and crime and every 
form or phase of human depravity. It has been the policy of 
every tyrant that has ever drenched the earth with blood and 
strewed it with the dead and filled it with the wailings of the 
fatherless and the widow. It isa destiny that was never in the 
hearts or minds of those vain dreamers who established this Repub- 
lic, believing that it was to lead the world to purer and serener 
heights and teach it by example that there may be grandeur with- 
out bloodshed and glory without crime. [Applause. } 

But, sir, this policy of territorial acquisition is a vain one, even 
from the standpoint of the imperialists themselves. Nearly all - 
the desirable territory has already been appropriated. We have 
come at the end of the feast. Toolong have we cherished thetra- 
ditions of the Republic; too late have we learned to despise the wis- 
dom of ourfathers. Isit worth while to make this perilous change 
of policy merely to gather up a few crumbs and scraps of empire? 
Do we wish to emulate England’s glory and scatter our posses- 
sions over every continent and every sea? It is a vain ambition. 
There is nothing to be had worth the trouble to acquire or the cost 
to defend. We have joined the chase after the quarry has been 
= ap down and the ravening jackals are busy with his bones. 

é can only rush into the midst of the gnashing pack, hoping to 
make off with some scrap of offal or some half-gnawed bone. 
What a splendid ambition for this mighty Republic! 

Or is it contemplated, Mr. Chairman, that we shall wrest from 
other nations their possessions by force of arms? Shall we find 
cause of quarrel with some weaker power and force it to stand 
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and deliver at the cannon’s mouth? This, sir, if not in actual 
contemplation, is the spirit of the utterances that go forth from 
the imperialist press. It is the spirit of the editorial from which 
I have read. And to this it must come. The Post has well com- 
pared the “taste of empire” to the tiger’s taste of blood. There 
is nothing so remorseless, so conscienceless, and so cruel, so reck- 
less of the rights of man or the laws of God. The nation that 
hears the calling of the spirit of empire pauses not for the voice 
of mercy or the demands of honor. “It writes its laws with the 
bayonet, it proclaims them with the cannon. Its diplomacy is a 
synonym for duplicity, deceit, and falsehood. 1t glorifies mur- 
der, it sanctifies perjury, it makes a nation’s word as cheap as a 
dicer’s oath. 

But, sir, whether or not this policy means war for the sake of 
plunder, it inevitably means constant friction and cause of quar- 
rel with foreign powers. It meansever-recurring fears, anxieties, 
and rumors of war to vex the peace and disturb the trade of the 
country. It means the immense burden of maintaining a great 
naval and military establishment not simply to defend our own 
proper territory, but to protect our scattered possessions in dis- 
tant parts of the globe. Mr. Chairman, the professional warriors 
in this country, the gentlemen whose trade is war and who suffer 
dreadfully from ennui in piping times of peace, have eatirely too 
much to do with this sentiment in favor of annexing scattered 
fragments of the earth. 

Ican not blame them for wishing for the opportunity for ad- 
vancement which comes with war. It is human nature. But I 
protest that the interests of the great mass of the people who love 
peace shall not be sacrificed for the sake of those who find honor 
and glory in war. One Colonel Egan, who has been heralded by 
the imperialist press as brim full of expert knowledge with respect 
to this policy of annexation, declared in a recent interview that 
the distance of Hawaiiand the Philippines from this country was 
really a strong reason for annexing them, because it would supply 
a powerful additional argument in favor of building up a great 
navy. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, Hawaii and the Philippines are 
to be annexed for the very purpose of forcing upon this nation the 
burden and expense of building a mighty navy, which otherwise 
we should not need. Against this expert opinion of Colonel Egan 
I set the opinion of Thomas Jefferson, who declared that this 
country should never acquire new territory which we must build 
a navy to defend. [Applause.] It has always been regarded as 
one of the greatest blessings of our situation that we are exempt 
from the necessity of maintaining immense military establishments 


such as are now draining the resources and crushing the people of 


European countries. Ali Europeto-dayis an armedcamp, which, 
as has been well said, may easily be plunged into a bloody and 
frightful war by an indiscreet acti or a foolish word. 

The cost of the military establishments in European countries, 
made necessary because of their rivalries of conquest, should give 
us pause. England to-day has the mightiest navy upon earth, yet 
she still expends $100,000,000 per annum to maintainit. She is 
under the necessity of maintaining a navy able to cope with those 
of two of the greatest European powers, and there is a constant 
struggle to keep far in advance of her ambitious rivals. If we 
shall enter upon this policy of territorial acquisition, and especi- 
ally if we shall do so with the threat of a hostile combination 
against hitherto friendly powers, we shall inevitably be dragged 
into a contest for supremacy in naval and military power, in 
which every other thought and every other question will be 
subordinated and forgotten. Farewell, then, to the dream of a 


democratic republic and hail to the government of the cannon 
and the sword! 


Yet, if we shall but pursue the even tenor of our way, we are | 


practically exempt from the dangers of war. We have already 
realized the prophecy of the immortal Washington in his Farewell 
Address, when, after speaking of the quarrels and controversies 
necessarily incident to the situation of European nations, he said: 


Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury fromexternal annoy- 


ance, when belligerent nations. under the impossibility of making acquisi- 


tions from us, will not hazard the giving us provocation. 

Such, sir, is the situation of this country to-day, and we have 
only to adhere to the wise policy of Washington to remain for- 
ever impregnable to the assault of any foe. Such to-day is the 
situation of Russia, against which England gnashes her teeth in 
vain. ‘‘We can not,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “injure Russia 
without an ally.” And why? Because Russia, like the United 
States, has a vast, though compact, territory, without possessions 
detached from the mainland to invite the attack of an enemy and 
to tax her resources to defend. She is thus beyond the reach even 
of England's long and mighty arm. 

Mr. Chairman, in this policy of annexation we shall simply be 
annexing trouble, annexing perils, annexing problems strange to 
our experience, to our statesmanship, to the genius and character 
of our people. We do not need the islands we are proposing to 
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annex, either from a military or commercial point of view. The 
have a population utterly unfit for self-government, forever un. 
fit to be sovereign citizens of this Republic. It has been argned 
in favor of annexing Hawaii that those now in control will not be 
able to maintain their Government against a hostile and ignorant 
native population, and that the islands must pass into the posses. 
sion of some foreign power if not annexed to this country. 

It is answer enough to this argument to say that the United 
States can in the future, as in the past, if it chooses to do so, pre- 
vent these islands coming under foreign control, and there is not 
a nation in Europe that would not unite with us to-day in guaran. 
teeing theirindependence. But the argument admits that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii are unfit to discharge the duties of sovereign citi- 
zens of a State in this Union. They can only be governed by 
force and under military rule. We could only establish there a 
carpetbag government upheld by bayonets. In actual practice 

| these and all our other distant possessions would probably be 
| delivered over to be looted and plundered by some ‘“ practical 
er eo some favorite of the “ king,” as a reward for his vil- 
ainy in elections. 

The population of Hawaii is estimated at about 100,000, com- 
posed mainly of people who can never be assimilated with our 
own, with a large proportion of whom we can not even come in 
contact without dread and horror. Leprosy is one of the most 
firmly established institutions of the islands. It is estimated by 
well-informed men that 10 per cent of the native population are 
afflicted with this loathsome disease. 

Its industries are based upon practical slavery. One-half its 
population is made up of contract laborers, held for a term of 

ears and subject to imprisonment for leaving their employment. 

he President of the so-called Republic of Hawaii tells us that the 
labor market there is already overstocked and that it offers no field 
for men without capital. The industrial conditions prevailing in 
Hawaii are repugnant to the whole spirit of our laws and of our 
institutions, and the annexation of that country and of the Philip- 
pines means to nullify to that extent all our legislation against 
the admission of a proscribed class of labor. € propose to ex- 
tend the Union around Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and Malays 
and give them the freedom of the American labor market. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what seems to me one of the greatest dan- 
gers connected with this general policy will be its tendency to 
banish from the public mind those problems which affect our in- 
terests at home. In the Post editorial from which I have quoted 
it is said that when this new policy takes possession of the public 
mind, we shall hear no more “ tomfooleries and nonsense on finan- 
cial and other questions.” All such questions, we suppose, all such 
vulgar considerations as pertain simply to the welfare and pros 
perity of the people, are to be shocwmed by the splendor of this one 
‘**imperial theme.” This, sir, is one of the first necessities of this 
great departure, if it is not, as I believe, a controlling motive. 
While the people are rapt with this dream of national grandeur, 
they are to leave their laws to be enacted by greed and adminis- 
tered by corruption. While they are pursuing in distant lands 
this fleeting vision of national glory, their flocks at home are to 
be tended by the wolf, their household goods are to be defended 
by the thief. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, this policy once fairly begun will put 
some of the worst evils in our own domestic policy beyond the 
reach of remedy. I have asked what reason we have to hope that 
with the end of this war we shall see a diminution of public ex- 
penditures or the burdens of taxation. I answer that imperialism 
can not keep company with economy or with moderate taxation. 
The taxes to be wrung from the people by existing laws will be 
but a penny in the slot compared to the exactions necessary to 
launch the nation upon this revolutionary policy of world-wide 
aggression and convert it into that ghastly mockery, that mas- 
querading despot, a military Republic. We must rather expect 
to see our present vexatious and oppressive war taxes multiplied 
in number and increased in weight. We must expect to see the 
nose of a Government inquisitor thrust into every man’s ledger, 
a Government cye scanning every man’s account, a Government 
tax levied upon every conceivable business transaction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we must face not only an increase of tax- 
ation but a great and permanent increase of our national debt. 
We have authorized an issuance of $400,000,000 of bonds for the 
prosecution of this war, and if the Republican party shall remain 
in control of this House, we shall probably see much more than 
that amount issued after the war is over. We shall have tax 
| upon tax; we shall have bond upon bond. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that all the evils conjured up by superheated imaginations 
as the result of a moderate greenback issue, even if they were as 
real as they are described, would be but as dust in the balance 
compared to the demoralizing and corrupting evils of a great na- 
tional debt. [Applause.] It creates a compact, organized, pow- 
erful class enjoying fixed incomes payable in money, immensely 
interested in increasing the purchasing power of the dollar and 
decreasing the selling power of every product of human labor 
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The value of their veoperty goes up as the value of all other 
e 


roperty goes down. Their interests are absolutely in conflict | 
with that of the great masses of the people. They grow fat as the | 

ople grow lean. They grow strong as the ple grow weak. 

hey grow rich as the people grow poor. They wring their 
wealth from the — man’s tears and bloody sweat. They feast | 
like vultures on the dead prosperity of their country and reap an 
jphuman harvest from its calamity and despair. [Applause.] 
Out of the war debts of the world has sprung the policy of con- 
traction as it exists in our present monetary system. Debt and | 
the gold standard have followed, like wolf and vulture, in the | 
track of war. [Applause. } 

The great financial magnates who to-day control with despotic 
power the Government of Great Britain laid the foundations of 
their greatness in the Napoleonic wars, as those who for years 
have controlled the legislation of this country laid theirs in the | 
war of secession. A greater tyrant than Napoleon rose to power | 
upon the ruins of his empire, a tyrant who has realized in full | 
measure the dream of the Corsican despot—the conquest and sub- | 
jugationof theworld. Thistyrant was the bondholder. Mightier | 
than he who wielded the sword of a nation was he who wielded | 
its debt. England had overthrown the great Napoleon. She had | 
chained him like a wild beast to a barren rock. But in doing so | 
she had created a vast debt, and the holders of this debt had ob- 
tained absolute mastery of the Government. They had paid for 
their bonds in depreciated paper money worth about 40 per cent 
of its face value, and in order to enhance their value they pro- | 
ceeded, through their control of Parliament, to contract the vol- 
ume of the currency, to make their bonds payable in specie, and, 
by demonetizing silver, to make them payable only in gold. It 
was the same process, step by step, which characterized the bond- 
holders’ conspiracy in the United States, which achieved its great 
triumph in 1873, As to the effect of this successful conspiracy 
upon the English people, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the testimony of an impartial English historian, Sir Archibald 
Alison. He says: 

The capital which had been realized Sustng the war had been so great, the 


influence of the moneyed interests so powerful, that the legislature became 
affected by the desires of its possessors. The monetary bill of 1819, before 


many years had elapsed, added 50 per cent to the value of money and the | 


weight of debt and taxes. Small landed proprietors were generelly ruined 
from the fall of prices: the magnates stood forth in increased luster from 


the enhanced value of their revenues; industry was quernulous from long- 


continued suffering; wealth ambitious from sudden exaltation. 
Sir James Graham, a contemporary historian, in describing the 
result of this bondholders’ conspiracy, says: 


Amidst the ruin of the farmer and the manufacturer, the distress of the | 


landlords, and the insurrection of a populace without bread and without 
employment, one class flourished and was triumphant. The annuitant and 
the tax eater rejoiced in the increased value of money, in the sacrifice of 
productive industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the drones 
over the bees. 

This, Mr, Chairman, is the impartial testimony of sober and 


sedate historians. 


where it has ever since remained. 
landowners was reduced from 160,000 to 20,000, and to-day about 
10,000 men own two-thirds of all the land in England and Wales; 
less than 2,000 own two-thirds of all the lands in Ireland; 12 men 
own one-fourth and 1,700 men own nine-tenths of all the land in 
Scotland, And all this despoiling of the poor, all this concentra- 
tion of wealth into the hands of a few, according to the testimony 
of the historians, was wrought by the men who wielded the war 
debt of Great Britain. No more powerful instrument of whole- 
sale plunder and oppression has ever been imagined or conceived. 

And such, sir, is the evil influence which we are again restoring 
to power, and such is to be the magnificent fruition of this im- 
perial policy. Behind it are all the sinister forces of tyranny, 
plutocracy, and corruption. It means a joint despotism of gold 
and the bayonet usurping the throne of popular sovereignty, and 
trampling, with no thought of pity, upon a prostrate country. 
When avarice and ambition sway the scepter of power the people 
groan unheeded and unheard. Is it for this that we are to abjure 
the counsels of Washington and of Jefferson? Is it for this that 
we are to embroil ourselves in all the strifes and problems of 
European powers? Sir, let us turn again, if only for a moment, 
to the words in which Washington bade farewell to his country: 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why q@it our own | 


to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

Mr. Chairman, until this moment there has never been a time 
when these words did not contain a guiding and controlling prin- 
ciple for every American statesman. 
they been forgotten. 

Sir, if at last we are to turn from the path of safety and of 
honor and from our lofty ideal as a nation, then let us cover with 
oblivion all the precious wisdom of our ancestors. Let us never 
again invoke the names of the fathers, whose dust we have dis- 
honored, lest they curse us from the grave. Let the wave of im- 
perialism sweep away all forms and traces of a democratic Re- 


The effect of that legisiation was to mass the | 
wealth and property of Great Britain into the hands of a few men, | 
In a few years the number of | 





Only in this mad hour have | 
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public, which could only mock us with a memory of the earlier 
and better days. Let us never again raise our eyes to the figure of 
Liberty, where she stands symbolizing the spirit of this great Re- 
public and lifting her torch on high to light the nations of the 
earth. Let us cast her down from her proud pedestal and quench 
her torch in the sea; and let us erect in her place a statue of war- 
like Ambition, with fiendish face and bloody hands, and death 
and crime and famine treading upon his heels. {Loud applause. } 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the following 
occurred: 

The time of Mr. CARMACK having expired, 

Mr. BLAND said: Mr. Chairman, I ask permission that the 
gentleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. We are in no 
great hurry on this bill, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimons consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, just aword. It is with great 
difficulty that gentlemen have been induced to remain here for 
the purpose of going on with this bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BLAND. You have got more gentlemen here now than 
when the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. CARMACK] began. I 
think we shali have a House full, if you will let him go on. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Texas promised to yield to 
me, and I will yield to my colleague. I am always glad to yield 
to a man who talks that way. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield to the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. CARMACK then resumed and completed his remarks. 


Proposed Annenstion of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JAMES NORTON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. NORTON of South Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have listened with attention to a great deal 
of learning upon the subject of the principles which should actuate 
us in our foreign relations, and it has been with surprise that we 
have heard it stated that the policy of the fathers of the Republic 
was opposed to territorial extension. One of the first acts after 
the Republic was organized was an endeavor to induce Canada to 
become a part of the United States. A few years later we trebled 
our territory by the purchase of the Province of Louisiana, and a 
short time afterwards, long before we had time to develop the 
Province of Louisiana, we bought Florida. 

It is contended that these were all a part of the main continent, 
which, of course, is true. But as early as 1809 Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to President Madison concerning the acquisition of Cuba: 

It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn to 
our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. 

When the United States was too young and too poor to own a 
navy, it was a wise policy that limited our acquisition of terri- 
tory to that which we could defend without a navy. The early 
fathers believed in an extension of territory, but did not believe 


| in adding territory which, at that time, under the circumstances, 


they could not defend. 

Those same early fathers fought against a popular demand for 
a general pension system for the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war and limited the roll from $65,000 to $90,000a year. They 
fought against all internal improvements on the ground that the 
States would have to provide them. It was nearly forty years 
after the establishment of this Government before a dollar was 
expended upon rivers and harbors. This policy of paying no pen- 
sions and making no improvements was caused by exactly the 
| same thing which caused the policy of adding no territory that 
| could not be defended without a navy. The Government had no 
| means of raising sufficient revenue. Jefferson wanted Cuba an- 
nexed because the United States had a sufficient navy to defend 
it, and Jefferson, Adams, and Monroe were the greatest land 
grabbers this country ever had, except possibly Jackson and Polk. 
As early as 1843, while the Hawaiian Islands were very lacking in 
civilization and before we owned much of a navy, Mr. Legaré, 
our Secretary of State, said: 

The Hawaiian Islands bear such peculiar relations to ourselves that we 
might even feel justified, consistently with our own principles, in interfering 
by force to prevent their falling into the hands of one of the great powers of 
Europe. 

Secretary of State Daniel Webster wrote to our minister to 
Hawaii, Mr. Severance, July 14, 1851: 

The Hawaiian Islands are ten times nearer to the United States than to 
any of the powers of Europe. Five-sixthsof all their commercial intercourse 
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is with the United States, and these considerations, together with others of 
a more general character, have fixed the course which the Government of 
the United States will pursue in regard to them. 


Two years later Secretary of State Marcy wrote to Minister 
Mason, in France: 


I do not think the Hawaiian Government can long remain in the hands 
of the present rulers or under the control of the native inhabitants of these 
islands, and both England and France are apprised of our determination 
not to allow them to be owned by or to fall under the protection of these 
powers or of any other European nation. It seems to be inevitable that they 
must come under the control of this Government, and it would be but reason- 
able and fair that these powers should acquiesce in such a disposition of them, 
provided the transference was effected by fair means. 

Secretary Fish instructed Mr. Pierce on March 25, 1873, as fol- 
lows: 

The position of the Sandwich Islands, fronting and commanding the whole 
of our possessions on the Pacific Ocean, gives to the future of those islands a 
peculiar interest tothe Government and people of the United States. Itis 
very clear that this Government can not be expected to assent to their trans- 
fer from their present control to that of any powerful maritime or commer- 
cial nation. Such transfer to a maritime power would threaten the military 
surveillance in the Pacific similar to that which Bermuda has afforded in the 
Atlantic. The latter has been submitted to from necessity, but we desire no 
additional similar outpost in the hands of those who may, at some future 
time. use them to our disadvantage. 


There has not been a Secretary of State or a President of the 
United States, except those of the last Administration, during fifty 
years who have not contended that at some time Hawaii must be- 
come a part of the United States. We are not departing from 
early traditions nor going contrary to the wisdom of the fathers. 
We are adopting the unanswerable reasonings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who wanted Cuba added to cur territory, and of President 
Polk, who wanted Hawaii. : 

Our mode of getting a foothold upon these islands has been 
strongly criticised. Our minister to Hawaii was waited upon by 
certain prominent gentlemen of Honolulu, who informed him 
that they intended to establish a provisional government. They 
requested him to land the marines from the Boston in order to 
protect the interests of the Americans resident on the islands. 
They formed the provisional government, and the minister caused 
the marines tobe landed. It is said that on account of the Ameri- 
can sailors being there the Hawaiians made no resistance, and it 
is claimed by the opponents of annexation that the consent of the 
people was not obtained, because if the marines had not been 
landed there would have been determined armed resistance. In 
other words, Minister Stevens landed the troops to protect Ameri- 


can property, and in protecting the American property he has, 


also succeeded in effectually protecting all property. If his critics 


are right, he ought to have refused to have landed the marines) 
American property would un-. 


and let the revolution proceed. 
doubtedly have been damaged and probably American citizens 
killed if he had adopted this course. 

Stripped of all useless verbiage, the proposition of the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii presents avery simple business problem. What 
are we going to gain and what are we going to lose? 

The principal productions of the Islands of Hawaii are sugar, 
coffee, tea, rice, and bananas. The United States raises some 
sugar, but the importations of sugar in 1897 amounted to $99,- 
066,181. The United States raisessome rice, but the importations 
of rice last year amounted to $3,517,360. The United States raises 
no tea, and the importations last year amounted to $14,835,862, 
The United States raises no coffee, and we imported last year 
$81,544,384 worth. The United States raises very few bananas, 
and we imported last year $4,086,320 worth. 

Hawaii raises no wheat, and no corn for exportation. Its only 
products are those which are not raised in the United States or 
raised in too small quantities to meet the domesticdemand. The 
coffee and tea industries of Hawaii are as yet largely in their in- 
fancy, and there are greater opportunities for increasing the area 
of coffee and tea than in any other line of agriculture in the 
United States. The United States raisesa surplus of corn, wheat, 
and cotton, and a deficiency of sugar, coffee, and tea. The Ha- 
waiian Islands are deficient in corn, wheat, and cotton, and pro- 
duce a surplus of coffee, sugar, and tea. They need exactly what 
we want to sell, and they have exactly what we want to buy. 

Their lines of agriculture do not come into competition with the 
products raised in this country except possibly sugar in Louisi- 
ana. The price of sugar, coffee, and tea will naturally be reduced 
to the consumer, the cultivation of the sugar, coffee, and tea lands 
and the development of those resources will give remunerative 
labor to thousands of others, while the increased demand for man- 
ufactured goods will increase the amount of labor needed in the 
different States of the Union. There could not be a country 
where the products come into less competition with those of our 
own = or where the benefits derived would be felt so equally 
by all of our citizens as Hawaii. The use of sugar, coffee, and 


tea is universal, and the great increase in home production con- 
sequent upon the annexation of Hawaii must of necessity reduce 


the price of these staples. It is a very good rule for nations as 
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well as individuals that land which produces that which its owner 
can best dispose of is the very best property obtainable. That is 
precisely the situation Hawaii occupies toward the United States, 

There has been a great deal said already concerning the strategic 
position of Hawaii in time of war, and before I consider that sub. 
ject I want to call attention to the strategic position of Hawaij 
in time of peace, It is on the direct line of five out of six steam- 
ship companies who operate from Mexican, United States, and 
British ports on the Pacific to points in oriental countries. It is 
twenty-five hundred miles nearer all points in the Pacific islands, 
China, Japan, and Australia than any present market. If the 
commercial interests of the United States took advantage of the 
magnificent position of Honolulu, with its splendid harbor, they 
could, by establishing large houses there, practically control the 
trade of the Orient. 

James G. Blaine stated, after thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, that the territory dependent upon the Pacific Ocean fora 
commercial outlet comprised an area of nearly 800,000 square 
miles larger in extent than the German Empire and the four 
Latin countries of Europe combined. Across the Pacific Ocean 
there lies nearly one-half the world’s population, and the territor 
of our Pacific States, being the nearest market to them, would 
if Hawaii was utilized and its commercial possibilities developed, 
control three-fourths of that trade. Jobbing houses situated at 
Honolulu, employing large capital, would find themselves in the 
center of distribution between the East and the West, very much 
nearer both than any other market; and the possibilities of such 
a position are practically without limit. Honolulu, on account 
of its position, could be made a modern Carthage. 

The exports last year of the countries that could be made de- 
pendent upon the markets of Hawaii and our Pacific coast 
amounted to $2,500,000,000, of which we only sold $56,250,000. 
The importance of our Pacific coast from a commercial point of 
view is vastly greater in its possibilities than that of our Atlantic 
coast. And if we can throwour western frontiertwenty-five hun- 
dred miles into the Pacific Ocean, thus saving time, distance, and 
cost of transportation, we will be beyond the reach of European 
competition. The average war ship is built tocarry coal forabout 
5,000 miles; the average merchant vessel does not carry that much 
coal. A vessel starting from San Francisco to eastern ports is 
halfway out of coal when she reaches Honolulu. That hole in 
her bunkers must be filled. 

If Hawaii were held by a power which became unfriéndly to the 
United States, it would practically destroy our entire trade with 
the Orient, which now amounts to $56,000,000 a year and could 

"wery easily be made to amount to at least tentimesthat sum. At 
‘tthe time that President Polk and Secretary of State Marcy and 
Daniel Webster advocated the annexation of Hawaii the popula- 
ition of our Pacific coast was not as great as the present population 
of Portland, Oreg. The islands of the South Seas were unknown 
and unexplored. Not a single line of steamers plowed the waves 
between the United States and the Orient. And yet these men 
with prophetic vision saw that the Pacific Ocean was destined to 
become more important to the United States than the Atlantic, 
and that Hawaii was the key to the Pacific. 

William H. Seward, in addressing the United States Senate, 
said, as to the commercial activities of Europe: 

They will ultimately sink inimportance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
its islands, and the vast regions beyond will become the chief theater of events 
in the world's great hereafter. 

The European nations realized this, and within the last fifteen 
years Germany has annexed the great Marshall group, France the 
Marquesas Island and the Low Archipelago, and Great Britain 
Ellice, Phoenix, and other islands. The United States has annexed 
none. Weare allowing the trade of the Pacific, which belongs 
to us by all natural right, to be wrested from us while we discuss 
the policies of the fathers when this country, without a navy, and 
surrounded by hostile tribes of Indians, ee it constantly in 
warfare, was not in a position to defend distant territory, and 
therefore could not consent to take it. 

If the Island of Cuba had been annexed when Thomas Jefferson 
wanted it annexed, we would to-day have control of the trade 
of the West Indies and obtain a much larger share of the trade of 
South America, and we would never have had a war with Spain. 
If we control Hawaii, we will control the trade of the Pacific and 

retect ourselves against future wars. If we take the words of 

efferson, that we should not control a territory that requires a 
navy, we will not annex Hawaii; but if we take the spirit of the 
language of Jefferson, which was that we should annex Cuba be- 
cause we could defend it, we will annex Hawaii, because we are 
amply able to defend it. I plead with the Democrats to follow the 

olicy of Jefferson, their leader, and annex whatever territory it 
is to the interest of the United States to possess so long as it is 
within the ability of the United States todefend it. LIask the Re- 

ublicans to follow Daniel Webster; I ask the Democrats to fol- 
ow Thomas Jefferson. If these are not the fathers, to whom be- 
long the paternity of the two great political parties? 
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And the gentlemen who are figuring out tremendous costs at- 
tached to the maintenance of these islands I refer to our govern- 
ment in Alaska, which has cost us nothing. We have made little 
direct revenue out of Alaska, but it has more than paid for itself. 
We will make but little direct revenue out of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The time will come when the mineral resources of Alaska will 
make it another California, and the time has come now when 
Hawaii, as a commercial outpost and a country for the produc- 
tion of those staples which can not be produced in the United 
States, can be made of immense benefit to the United States. 

Along our Pacific coast, not including the Territory of Alaska, 
we have 1,810 miles, and it is within the knowledge of all of us 
that the protection of that coast is absolutely inefficient. We 
have on the Pacific coast as a usual complement nine vessels, ag- 
gregating 35,141 tons displacement. And in Asiatic waters we 
have fivemore, of 13,846 tons. In order to reenforce this fleet the 
Atlantic squadron must travel over 14,000 miles of water in which 
the Uni States has not a single coaling station. In case of 
sudden war reenforcements for our Pacific fleet are impossible. 

Japan has a fleet of 48 vessels, aggregating 173,057 tons displace- 
nent; Great Britain has in Asiatic waters 41 vessels, of 97,2 
tons; Russia has in Asiatic waters about 25 vessels. Three powers 
have fleets in Pacific waters double that of the United States, with 
her long coast line to protect. From Hawaii, if any one of these 
powers owned that island, they could at any time throw a full 
fleet upon our coast. With Hawaii in our possession we can pre- 
yent the ships from coaling and we can communicate danger to 
the main coast. There is another view to take of the question. 

Without Hawaii our coast may be attacked at any time, while 
with it it is exceedingly improbable that our coast will ever be 
attacked at all. The annexation of Hawaii would be the greatest 
preventive of war that we could possibly secure, and the maxim 
‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is very appli- 
cable. If we had annexed Cuba when we ought to have annexed 
it, we would never have had a war with Spain. It is not a case 
of the United States trying to cover the earth or to add to her 
territory; but with nations, as with individuals, self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and we are acting for our self-preserva- 
tion, 

The western line of the States as they originally existed was 
endangered by hostile tribes of Indians, and the United States 
Government never stopped for a moment until that danger to its 
frontier was over. There are no Indians to the west of us now, 
but there are some dangers over there which we must guard 
against, and eight Presidents of the United States and ten Secre- 
taries of State, every Navy officer and every Army officer who 
have looked into the question, have agreed that the remedy for the 
danger which threatens our Pacific coast lies in the annexation of 
Hawaii. 

It has been asserted that the Hawaiians are incapable of self- 
government and can not, therefore, be assimilated with our politi- 
cal institutions. In the same breath the opponents of annexation 
assert that the reason for the success of the present Government 
is that it has the moral support of the United States. If the 
United States can prevent insurrections in the Hawaiian Islands 
by simple moral support, can it not even better prevent such in- 
surrections when the entire power of the Government is exerted 
in the control of the islands? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have tried to consider this question with- 
out any political bias, and have endeavored to discuss it from a 
plain, practical, business standpoint, with due regard to all the 
principles of our Government and with all deference to the tradi- 
tions of our history, and if any reason exists why we should refuse 
the gift of these islands, offered to us by the Legislature of Hawaii, 
which is the official voice of the people of Hawaii, and the only 
way in which the voice of the people can be officially heard, then 
I hope that some member will produce that reason, and that we 
will give all the consideration which its importance may demand. 

I have obtained from the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the 
Navy Department a carefully prepared and absolutely accurate 
statement of the importance of Hawaii in the matter of coal. It 
is not based upon any theories, but gives the actual amount of 
coal that has been used by the vessels named in making the trips 
outlined. 

The battle ship Jowa under the most favorable conditions con- 
sumes 660 tons of coal between San Francisco and Honofalu, which 
left in her bunkers, which were filled to their fullest capacity at 
San Francisco, 925 tons. Under usual conditions the Jowa uses 
725 tons in going to Honolulu, which would leave 860 tons in her 
bunkers. The Massachusetts under the most favorable conditions 
uses 700 tons between San Francisco and Honolulu, and would 
have 860 tons left in her bunkers. Under usual conditions the 
Massachusetts uses 750 tons, which would leave 810 tons in her 
bunkers. The Charleston uses 300 tons in going from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, which would leave 400 tons in her bunkers, 
under the most favorable conditions. Under usual conditions the 
Charleston uses 350 tons and has 380 tons remaining. The Mo- 
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nadnock uses 273 tons going from San Francisco, and has 113 tons 
remaining, under most favorable conditions. Under usual condi- 
tions the Monadnock uses 383 tons going to Honolulu and only has 
4 tons remaining. The Monterey can not steam to Honolulu on 
her bunker capacity, her greatest radius being 1,773 miles, but 
can reach Honolulu by piling coal on her decks, 

None of these vessels, which embrace the different types of the 
United States Navy, can carry enough coal to participate in an 
engagement at Honolulu of any considerable duration and then 
return to San Francisco. In case the Navy could not coal at 
Honolulu the United States would be absolutely helpless in Pacific 
waters. A warship had better be without powder than without 
coal. No European power can attack our Pacific coast without 
coaling, and the United States could conduct no warfare in the 
Pacific Ocean without a coaling station. A war ship without 
coal is but a helpless hulk of not more value than a schooner with- 
out either sails or rudder. 

From San Francisco to Honolulu is a distance of 2,100 miles; 
from Honolulu to the Carolines is 2,500 miles; from the Carolines 
to the Philippines is 1,900 miles; from the Philippines to Hong- 
kong, 900 miles. From San Francisco to Honolulu is an easy 
coaling distance for war vessels and merchant steamers; from 
Honolulu to the Carolines is another easy coaling distance; from 
the Carolines to the Philippines is another easy coaling distance, 
and the Philippines are within easy coaling distance of all Asiatic 
and Australian ports. The fortunes of war havethrown the Phil- 
ippines and Carolines within our control; the Hawaiian Islands 
have been offered to us asa gift. With this chain of islands we 
would be impregnable in war, so far as any attack on the Pacific 
Ocean is concerned, and no power on earth could compete with 
us in commerce, 

*By accepting the advantage which has been almost providen- 
tially offered us, we will become the complete masters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

There is another class of people who will be greatly benefited 
by the annexation of Hawaii, about whom but little has been 
said. I refer to the laboring men. 

With the development of the sugar industry under present con- 
ditions in the Hawaiian Islands, the cheap cooly labor of China 
must of necessity be introduced to such an extent as to very greatly 
reduce the cost of raising sugar. Since the discovery of beet 
sugar and the successful experiments in this country, the raising 
of either cane or beets for the making of sugar employs thon- 
sands of people. 

If these people are brought into direct competition with Ha- 
waiian sugar raised by cheap cooly labor, it must of necessity re- 
duce wages in this country. If, upon the other hand, Hawaii 
becomes a part of the United States, the laws of the United States 
forbidding the importation or use of this class of labor will be 
made to apply to Hawaii, and under the doctrine of protection to 
American labor, which will apply in Hawaii as well as in the 
United States, our sugar production will be enormously increased 
while wages will not be reduced. 

For the reasons I have given, and for other reasons which have 
been set forth most strongly by others, I believe that the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii is the most beneficial measure, prospectively, that 
has been introduced into Congress for many years. I believe that 
it will be a matter of which every member will be proud in future 
years that he has had the privilege of voting for accepting this 
territory by the United States, offered now without cost. 

Mr. Speaker, each member on this floor represents the entire 
United States, and it is his duty to favor only that which will be 
of benefit to the country at large. But in addition to this repre- 
sentative capacity he more directly speaks for his own section of 
the country and for the Congressional district that conferred the 
honor of election upon him. I have,in a general way, endeay- 
ored to outline the advantages to be gained by the country at 
large, and I will now more particularly dwell upon the benefits 
which will accrue to the section I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Speaker, the great staple of the Southiscotton. The cot- 
ton crop of the world increased from 2,695,000 bales in 1865 to 
6,551,000 bales in 1875, to 8,350,000 bales in 1885, and to 13,157,000 
bales in 1895, these being the figures given by Ellison & Co. There 
has not been a corresponding increase in the consumption of cot- 
ton, and the prices of that important product are now below the 
cost of production. A great and important section is suffering 
from financial depression on account of the lack of a market for 
its leading staple. Owing to there being no means of transpurta- 
tion to the countries of the East, we have always, until compara- 
tively recently, exported all of our cotton to Europe, and from 
there it was sent to Asia and Oceanica. 

We are beginning in a small way to send American cotton di- 
rectly to these countries, and the effect is marked by the constant 
increase of the consumption of cotton in Asia. In 1893 we only 
exported of cotton cloths to China $1,638,657. In 1897 this had 
increased to $7,438,203. In 1893 we exported to the British East 
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Indies of cotton cloth $144,759. In 1897 we exported $199,880. In 
1893 we exported unmanufactured cotton to Japan totheamount of 
$68,423. In 1897 this was increased to $2,345,016. Of cotton cloth 
we exported to Japan, in 1893, $9,084; in 1897, $141,264. 

Our exports to the other countries of Asia of cotton cloth in- 
creased from $65,654 in 1893 to $255,540 im 1897. Our exporta- 
tions of cotton cloth to British Australia in 1893amounted to only 
$80,629, while in 1897 they had increased to $249,810. Our ex- 
portations of cotton manufactures increased from *%,...),790 in 1893 
to $365,715 in 1897. The imports into the countries of Asia and 
Oceanica for the year 1896 amounted to $1,066,557,658. Of this 
amount the United States furnished $56,759,167, or a percentage 
of 5.32. The exports from the countries of Asia amount to 
$1,060,248,838, of which the United States received $92,026,272. 

Since the United States has established a direct trade in cotton 
goods with China, American trade has constantly increased, while 
German and English trade has constantly decreased. Between 
1894 and 1897, according to a table prepared by Consul Fowler, of 
Chefoo, China, the trade in drills decreased 7,950 pieces of Eng- 
lish and Dutch and increased 43,910 of American. The number 
of pieces of English sheeting decreased 1,005, while the pieces of 
American sheetings increased 95,275. 

The first manufacture of cotton in China was announced by 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce on May 20, 1895. Three 
mills were contracted for, one of 40,000 spindles and two of 28,000 
spindles each. Another new mill was built at Wuchang, one at 
Hongkong, and a 12,000-spindle mill at Chang Kee. All of these 
mills have since increased their capacity. The one at Hongkong 
more than doubled its number of spindles. The demand for cot- 
ton goods has increased with wonderful rapidity. The experi- 
ments of the past three years in the direct sale of cotton and cot- 
ton goods to the countries of Asia and Oceanica prove conclusively 
that all we require to control the great and growing trade of the 
Orient is for us to secure just such advantages as would be af- 
forded us by the possession of Hawaii and the Philippines. 

If we secured these islands in the Pacific, the conclusion would 
be irresistibly forced upon us that the completion of the Nica- 
raugan Canal could be delayed nolonger. This canal would save 
about one-half the distance between the Southern portsand Japan, 
and would put the ports of the Gulf of Mexico nearer the Orient 
than any of the great markets of the Old World.* Our cotton 
would be shipped directly from Southern ports through the canal 
to the islands of the Pacific Ocean, China, Japan, and Australia. 
With the unlimited coal supply of the South, and American 
islands at which vessels could coal, the South, which is the greatest 
producer of cotton in the world, would become the greatest manu- 
facturing center of cotton, and control the markets of the world 
for raw cotton and the manufactures of cotton. 

Instead of 5 per cent of the trade of Asia being secured by the 
United States there would be fully 50 per cent. This is the near- 
est market; it is the greatest producing country on earth, and the 
greatest manufacturing country, so far as natural resources are 
concerned. With the advantages afforded by nature, there could 
be no doubt that not less than one-half the trade of the East would 
seek the shores of the United States. The South has sold cotton 
to those northern countries where cotton is least adapted to wear. 
It has not tried to sell cotton to those countries where cotton 
goods. once introduced, would be worn almost exclusively. 

The immediate benefits to the South will be great from the im- 
petus given to the trade of the Pacific, angmented by that of 
South and Central America, and if the Nicaragua Canal is subse- 
quently built there will be cities springing up on the South At- 
lantic coast and Gulf coast equal in size and importance to those 
of the North Atlantic coast. This policy will benefit all sections, 


but it will prove to be the commercial salvation of the cotton- | 


growing States, as we introduce cotton goods to new customers 
in warmer climates. 


grower of the South. 
The following is clipped from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


‘WASHINGTON, June 23, 1898. 


The rapid growth of our commerce with China, a subject just now attract- 
ing special attention, is shown somewhat in detail by a series of tables in the 
latest number of the Summary of Finance and Commerce issued by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. These tables show that our exports to China in the year 
just ending will be about four times as much as in the fiscal year 1890 and 
more than three times as much as in 1895. 
States to China in 1895 were $3,603,840, and in the fisca 
this month promise to be, in round numbers, $11,000,000. 


But for the fact that there has been a reduction during the past year in | 


the vaiues of many articles exported the figures for the present year would 
be considerably greater than thesum named. The exports of mineral oils, 


for instance, have increased this year more than 4,000,000 gallons over last | sibilities of improved cotton-goods trade with the Central and 


. anc i i S con- | a : . : : 
year, but by reason of the decrease in price the total cash value falls con | South American countries which must follow improved commer- 


| cial relations and advantages naturally growing outof an aggres- 


siderably below that of last year. In nearly all of the articles exported from 
this country to China there has been an increase in quantity in the fiscal year 
1898 compared with 1897 or any preceding year. In bicycles, for instance, the 


exports to Chiua for ten months of the present fiscal year amount to $24,606 | 


against $11,444 in the corresponding months of last year. 


There is no party question entering into this | 
matter; but it is fraught with great good, especially to the cotton | 


The — from the United | 
year which ends with | 





the ten months are $22,374, against $3,910 in the same time last 
riages and cars increased from $1.632 in the first ten months of last year t 
$28.608 in the corresponding months of this year; fruits and nuts from ¢13 On 
last year to $28,501 this year; canned beef from 90,984 pounds in ten months 
of last year’to 156,718 pounds in the same time this year; bacon, from 13,(;» 
ounds to 30,375 pounds; hams, from 46,083 pounds to 58,859 pounds: butter 

rom 16,311 pounds to 20,085 pounds, and other articles in like proportion In 
cotton cloth there is a reduction of about12 per cent compared with last yea, 
though the totalnumber of yards this year will be nearly double that of 19; 
and more than three times as much as in 1895. 

Our sales to China this year will show an increase of more than 3%) per 
cent over those of 1889, while our imports from that country show an increas: 
of but 8 per cent in the same time. Our exports of merchandise to Ching 
in the present fiscal year are tenfold those of the fiscal year 1830, the tota| 
for that year being $1,101,983, while that of 1893 is likely to be $11,000,000, jn 
round numbers. Our total exports to all Asia this year will amount to abon: 
$45,000,000, being.a gain of 10 per cent over last year, more than double wha: 
they were in 1590, four times what they were in 1880,and more than ten times 
what they were‘in 1870. : 

Of this total of $45,000,000, about one-third goes to Chima (in part by way 
of Hongkong), one-third to Japan, and the bulk of the remaining third ; 
India and the East Indies. In this calculation of distribution it is assumed 
that the bulk of the imports into Hongkong, which are always heavy, x; 
for China, the Statesman’s Year Book saying of the business of that port 
that it is ‘virtually a part of the commerce of China.” 

The following table shows the leading articles exported from the United 


States to China in the last fiscal year compared with those of the prece 
year: 


ear. Car 


ing 
ing 
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Exports of domestic merchandise from the United States to China in the fiscal 


year 1897, compared with 1896. 


Articles. 1896. 


1897. | 
- 


Clocks ana watches 
Provisions......... 


$31, 242 | 
45, 640 | 
72, 100 
118, 499 | 


$13, 058 


229" 956 
833, 007 
8, 371, 997 
7, 438, 203 | 

} 


Iron and steel, manufactures of 

Mineral oils 

I a ea 
All other articles 


2, 166, 978 
8, 84, 146 
281,304 359, 467 


11, 916, 888 | 6, 921, 135 


The following table shows the total importations into Chima from all parts 
of the world, by leading articles, in the year 1896: 


Total imports into China, 1896. 
| Value. | Articles. | Value. 
} 


Articles. 


i 
Cotton, raw | Sugar 
DE in dow 1,216, 568 || Mineral oils ............... 
Gineeng..... 1,308,578 || Rice ...... 7 
Machinery 1,668, 078 \\ Opium. -.. 
Fish and fishery products.| 2,527,623 || Cotton goods.... 
Coal 2,863,701 || All other articles 
Woolen goods .......-......| 4,338,420 || 
Iron and steel manufac- || 
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The following table shows the value of our exports into China, Japan, and 
all Asia since 1880: 


$5, 657,318 

6, 751, 281 
92, 137, 759 
23, 150, 456 
64, OPS. 692 
39, 308, 520 


170, 991, 384 


Total exports of merchandise from the United States to China, Japan, and all 
Asia, from 1880 toe 1897, inclusive. 





China. | Japan. — Asia. 


$2,552,888 | $11,645,703 
1) 468,976 | “12° 917.318 
DAO, 664 18, 393, 671 
16, 348.742 
16,913.77 
20,729, 972 
21, 980,45 
19, 822) 172 
18, 929, 152 
18, 439, 625 
19, 696, 82 
25,558, 
19, 590, 35) 
16, 222,354 
20; 872.71 
17,325,057 
25,639, 029 
89, 274, 905 
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The figures for the fiscal year 1898 will show a decided increase in our, ex- 
vortation to Asia, especially Japan. That to China may be slightly less than 
ast yeur, for reasons above indicated. 


The figures given above do not take into consideration the pos- 


sive policy on the part of the Southern cotton grower and manu- 
facturer, protected in their business interests as they extend by 


In telegraph, telephone, and other instruments of this class the exports of | the power of the United States Government. 
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its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. Cruisers or other 
war ships which mig at be overpowered at sea, as well as merchant vessels, 
would find there behind the land defenses absolute security against a naval 
attack. A moderate garrison of regular troops, with the militia on theisland, 
would give sufficient protection against any landing parties from a hostile 
fleet. Of course an army on transports, supported by a powerful fleet, could 
land and capture the place, but that would be an expensive operation, one 
much less likely to be undertaken than the occupation of an undefended har- 
bor, as a necessary preliminary to an attack on our coast or upon our com- 
merce. 

The value of such a place of refugeand of supplies for our merchant marine 
and our cruisers in timeof war can hardly be overestimated, yet the greatest 
value to us of that wonderful harbor consists in the fact that its possession 
and adequate defense by us prevents the possibility of an enemy using it 
against us. 
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Monday, June 18, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. MESICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Never has this country witnessed such a rapid 
and sweeping revolution of sentiment as has manifested itself in 
Congress and in all parts of this country since the outbreak of the 
war with Spain. 

I admit that I was conservative on the question of annexing 
Hawaii prior to the declaration of war, but, through the force of 
unexpected events I am to-day a stanch advocate of the proposi- 
tion to annex these islands. 

From the day that the Spanish fleet was destroyed and went 
down before the guns of the American squadron at Manila, which 
squadron was commanded by that splendid and heroic officer, 
Commodore Dewey, a new purpose tock hold of the people of the 
United States. We were brought suddenly to a realization of our 
power on the seas as well as upon the Jand, and it now becomes 
our manifest duty to possess the Hawaiian Islands. 

Public attention has been called to a question of public neces- 
sity, and it is the judgment of the best minds and statesmen of 
to-day that now is the accepted time to take what has been offered 
to us. 

There are many good and sufficient reasons why the Hawaiian 
Islands should be in the possession of the United States, but the 
principal one is because of their strategic importance. 

Hawaii is the only spot in the Pacific, from the equator on the 
south to Alaska on the north and between America on the east 
and Asia on the west, where water, food, or coal can be obtained. 

It is also on or near the principal trade routes across the Pacific. 
Its unique position is what has given it the names of ‘‘ the cross- 
roads of the Pacific,” ‘‘the key of the Pacific,” and “ the Gibral- 
tar of the Pacific.” Hence we readily see the strategic importance 
in case of war with any stronger naval power. 

In the possession of an enemy they would serve as a secure base 
for attacking any and all of our Pacific coast cities. In our pos- 
session they would shut out and bar the enemy’s fleet of all oppor- 
tunities for coaling, food, supplies, repairs, or harbor protection. 

Shall we leave these islands for some othercountry? The Ameri- 
can people answer no. I know that I speak the sentiments of my 
constituency in the Eleventh Congressional district of the State of 
Michigan when I say that the time hasnow come when we should 
no longer hesitate on this question and that they are willing to 
accept their share of the responsibility attending the annexation 
of the islands and the control of them in the future, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Democratic constitutional lawyers who 
occupy seats in the House of Representatives. 

The opponents to the proposed annexation of Hawaii tell us “it 
is the entering wedge for the annexation of the Philippine Islands, 
the Canaries, Puerto Rico, Cuba; conquest, sea power, complica- 
tions and alliances with European nations, a billion-dollar navy, 
a large and costly standing army, new war debts, the undermin- 
ing of the Monroe doctrine, the interruption of industries and 
commerce, and a setback to the forward march of civilization.” 

I do not commit myself to any such policy when I give my vote 
in favor of the pending resolution. 

The value of the Hawaiian Islands to this country for military 
and naval purposes, it seems to me, is beyond a question of doubt 
and can not satisfactorily be denied. 

1 quote from a letter written by General Schofield of the United 
States Army: 

Letter from J. M. Schofield, of St. Augustine, Fla., to Hon. John T. Morgan, 
relative to annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


_ Our national interests should be secured by the exclusive right to occupy, 
improve,and fortify Pearl River Harbor'soas toinsure our p ion of that 
harbor in time of war. 

To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor to a 
commanding position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 
is compelled to occupy. The army must occupy that advanced position and 
hold it at whatever cost, or else the enemy will occupy it with his artillery, 
anc thus dominate the mainline. Li wedo not occupy and fortify Pearl River 
Harbor, our enemy will occupy it as a base from which to conduct operations 
against our Pacific coast and the isthmian canal, which must of course in due 
time be constructed and controlled by this country. The possession of such 
a base at a convenient distance from our Pacific coast would bea great temp- 
tation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile operations against us. 

One of the greatest advantages of Pear] River Harbor to us consistsin the 
fact that no navy would be required todefend it. It is a deep, landlocked 
arm of the sea, easily defended by fortifications placed near its mouth, with 











authorities of this country, have always beon in accord on this subject. 
it has not been proposed to interfere with the continued occupation by for- 
eign nations of their military strongholds in this hemisphere, it has been 
op and emphatically declared that none of those strongholds shail ever 


might be antagonistic to ours. 
arisen to carry into effect our long-declared national policy. 


So far as I know, the leading statesmen, no less than the military and naval 
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¢ allowed to pass into the possession of any other nation whose interests 


Now, for the first time, the occasion has 


A little State like Hawaii can not stand alone among the great nations, all 
of whom covet her incomparable harbor. She must have the protection of 
this country or some other great nation. But a protectorate without sov- 
ereignty is the last thing this country could afford to assume. Im the ab- 
sence of authority to regulate and control the intercourse between the 
islands and other countries controversies must arise which would lead to 
war or to the loss of our invaluable military possession in the islands. No 
halfway measures will suffice. We must accept the islands and hold and 
govern them or else let some other great nation do it. To fail now to carry 
into effect our own great national policy upon the first occasion offered to us 
would, in my judgment, be one of those blunders which are worse than 
crimes. 

To my mind what may be regarded perhaps as the sentimental aspect of 
the question is entitled to consideration. A colony of intelligent, virtuous, 
and patriotic Americans have rescued a country from barbarism and raised 
it to a high state of civilization and prosperity. until in the natural course of 
events the government of that country has fallen entirely into their hands. 
They now ask the privilege of adding that country to their own native land; 
of returning with their new possessions to the parental fold. Can they be 
turned away to seek a home among strangers? Not without violating one of 
the most sacred laws of nature and incurring the penalty which must, sooner 
or later, necessarily follow. ; 

lam, dear Senator, with great respect, sincerely yours, __ 
J. M. SCHOFIELD. 

Hon. Joun T. MorGan, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

It is not possible to tell where a war will take the victor. For 
the defeated and vanquished there is disappointment, loss, and 
long, dreary years of poverty'and bankruptcy. But with the 
successful it is different. With success come new conditions and 
new issues and more extensive opportunities. 

The people of the United States did not enter upon war for con- 
quest. They did not have the remotest idea of such athing. It 
was in the interest of humanity and not for conquest, but as a 
natural consequence we will be confronted with important ques- 
tions pertaining to the disposition of the fruits of war. 

Success will be ours, and we will come into possession of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, and probably other colonial possessions of 
theenemy. And when that time does come, I have faith in the 
wisdom, patriotism, and statesmanship of our people to arrive at 
a proper solution of the question. You may always trust the 
American people to meet every emergency, and this one will be 
met promptly, fairly, and justly. 

I represent a district in the middle of the State of Michigan, 
which has no fear of cannon shot from a man-of-war. Yet the 
people of my district are fully as much interested in building up 
the American Navy as their more exposed neighbors along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts 

Never in our history has the American Navy been nearer to the 
hearts of the American people than at this day. 

John Adams once said that “* Naval power is the natural defense 
of the United States.” 

Our Navy has been neglected, and when it became necessary to 
call it into action we presented a sad spectacle racing all over the 
world for any kind of ships to press into the service. 

The Republican party, in its national platform adopted at St. 
Louis in 1896, pledged itself to the building up of the American 
merchant marine in these words: 

We favor the early American policy of discriminating duties for the up- 
building of our merchant marine and the protection of our ships in the for- 
eign carrying trade, so that American ships, the product of American labor 
employed in American shipyards, sailing under the Stars and Stripes, an 
manned, officered, and owned by Americans, may regain the carrying of our 
foreign commerce. 

We need a navy to protect our seacoasts, to protect the rights 
of American citizens in every port and harbor, and to protect our 
commerce along our coasts and with foreign countries. 

During the past year our foreign commerce reached the sum of 
$2,000,000,000. It is impossible to build up a commerce on the 
high seas and retain it without a navy to protectit. The Navyis 
its natural ally. 

At the present time the condition of our merchant marine is deplorable. 
In 1825 Webster said: ‘‘We have a commerce which leaves no seas unex- 
plored, and navies which take no law from superior force.” At that time 93 
per cent of the foreign carrying trade of this country was borne in American 
ships; in 1530, 90 per cent; in 1835, 85 per cent; in 1840, 83 per cent: in 1845, 81 
per cent; in 1850, 72 per cent; in 1855, 75 per cent; in 1860, before the war, 66 
per cent; in 1865, only 28 per cent, a loss of 38 per cent in those five years. 
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These facts testify to the truth expressed by Sir Charles Wilson, an Eng- 
lish authority, when he stated: “If there is one point clearer than another 
in the history of commerce, it is this, that when a state can not effectually 
protect its carrying trade in time of war, that trade passes from it and does 
not return.”’ 


In 1870 our ships handled 35 per cent of the carrying trade; in 1875, 26 per 
cent; in 1880,18 per cent; in 1885, 17} per cent; in 1890,13 per cent; in 1895, 
nearly 12 per cent, and in 1897 we reached the lowest figure, of about 11} per 
cent. 

Closely identified with holding up our Navy and merchant ma- 
rine is the importance of annexation of Hawaii and the building 
of the Nicaragua Canal. 

As to the departure from the policy of our forefathers, of which 
the opposition have so much to say and so often quote, I have to say 
this: Americans revere the names of Washington, Madison, Jeffer- 
son,and Monroe. They were wise men in their day and generation; 
patriots who shaped and established the fundamental principles 
of our great institutions. They builded well, and the free people 
enjoy the blessings that have grown from the seed they sowed, 
have placed their names in the American temple of fame, and 
have sarrounded them with imperishable garlands of patriotic re- 
membrance. But they have passed from the scene of action; their 
good works live after them, but much of their wisdom, diplomacy, 
and national policy is not for these days, when we are engaged in 
a war with Spain, and should be revised and readjusted. 

The war with Spain will develop a new policy and overturn 
many ancient ideas of national policy and bring the people of the 
United States into a broader view of their own national affairs as 
they bear upon the progress of the world. 

The ‘‘traditions of our fathers” do not fit into the whirl of 
modern events or adjust themselves to the world’s modern progress 
any more than the flintlock muskets of our Revolutionary fathers 
would now prevail against the Mauser rifies of the Spanish army, 
or the battle ships of 1812 against the modern battle ships of to- 
day which are engaged in the Spanish-American naval war. 

The people of this country, under the guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence, are making history. They are prosecuting a war that 
shakes the world from center to circumference and is fraught 
with stupendous possibilities. This is a righteous war. It in- 
volves the disenthrallment of millions of our fellow-beings from 
oppression, the overthrow of the haughty dynasty, and the rais- 
ing of this great Republic to a position of power among the na- 
tions of the world. That position once gained, as gained it will 
be, must be maintained. The American nation is powerful 
enough to maintain itself wherever it plants its flag. 

That flag is an emblem of what we are and of what we hope to 
be, and when it is planted over the Hawaiian Islands, as it will be 
in the near future, it will mean universal education, light for 
every mind, knowledge for every child, It will mean that every 
citizen of those islands, native or otherwise, must be protected at 
home, in every state abroad, in every land, on every sea, and in 
every port and harbor. It will mean that all distinctions based 
on birth or blood have perished from our laws, that our Govern- 
ment shall stand between labor and capital, between the weak 
and the strong, between want and wealth, and giveand guarantee 
simple justice to all. Weare bound to gain a great victory for 
our rights; let us hasten that victory by the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nations are in one sense great corporations with 
diverging interests and in close competition with each other in their 
respective channels of trade. 

We are all familiar with the development and growth of great 
corporations in this country. The theory of corporate existence 
was doubtless largely derived from the theory of the republic 
uniting in the government the power to protect the interests of 
all of its citizens and giving to each citizen his proportionate share 
of the benefits to be derived from government for the people. 

A properly managed corporation gives each of its shareholders 
his proper share of all thf. profits and emoluments derived from 
the entire business of the corporation, and so this Republic endeay- 
ors to give equal rights and privileges, benefits and emoluments, 
to every one of its shareholders—its citizens. 
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A nation, however, goes much further than a corporation can 
possibly go, has far greater principles and aims and much higher 
ambitions than any corporation can possess for the primitive rea- 
son that binds every family, even in the animal kingdom, to pro- 
tect its own and defend the lives which are dear to its head, no 
matter what the expense. Ina properly organized nation the same 
idea of maintaining the honor of the home extends to defending 
the honor of the entire nation and the sanctity of the person of 
each of its citizens. 

The greatest successes in corporate management have been most 
setae where there have been a combination of small firms, asso- 
ciations, or corporations into one great company which has be- 
come by its united strength so powerful as to practically defy 
competition when it has not been too grasping in its desire for 
profits; but when it has been too grasping in its search for gain, 
disastrous competition has generally followed. 

It has been frequently found even by very powerful companies 
that it was wise to make generous terms with a much smaller 
organization in order to gain advantages peculiar to the inferior, 

It would be an anomaly for a corporation to refuse property 
which could be useful to it in its line of business where it could 
obtain such property at less than its actual value. 

The Government of Hawaii offers to the Government of the 
United States the beautiful and fertile islands known as the 
Hawaiian Islands. One of these islands has an exceptionally fine 
harbor, which is invaluable to ships plying the Pacific Ocean 
owing to its particularly unique and central position in that vast 
water desert. 

Were Hawaii a Spanish possession, there can be no doubt that 
we would have attempted to wrest it from Spain in one of the 
earliest combats of the war, andto accomplish this end we would 
have been willing to have expended vast treasure and risked the 
lives of many of our Army and Navy. 

It is recognized by our best military and naval authorities that 
this friendly port is of incalculable value to the forces which we 
are now sending across the Pacific Ocean, and insures the safety 
of our ships and warriors. 

The chief objection from a practical standpoint which has been 
raised against annexation of Hawaii is the necessity of fortifying 
it and holding it in case of foreign war. 

We have often heard people speak of the burdens of riches and 
how much care their possession must involve, but I think I am 
safe in saying that we seldom hear of anyone scorning a hand- 
some legacy because they would have to look after it. 

Human minds are pretty nearly unanimous in their willingness 
to assume all the troubles involved in owning valuable property, 
even when it may not be remunerative. 

A mere coaling station is valuable, but not per se necessarily 
remunerative. A coaling station would have to be defended at 
— the same expense that it would cost to defend the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

As it is generally admitted that we need a coaling station there, 
which means outlay without any income, it would seem prefer- 
able to accept the offer of the islands, which are recognized as be- 
ing of great value commercially, and which would therefore be a 
source of increased wealth to our country. 

I take this opportunity of stating that Iam unequivocally op- 
posed to absorbing the Hawaiian or ve 5 other islands as new 
States. Wecertainly have brains enough in this country to de- 
vise a proper system of government for these islands which would 
insure to their citizens as fair a government as we ourselves pos- 
sess and with the same protection and freedom which is given to 
every American citizen. 

Our own United States are being welded together more firmly 
every year; and nothing should be done to interfere with or jar 
the process of cohesion by introducing for elements as a part 
of our home Government. I believe it would be much preferable 
to lose the Hawaiian Islands than to annex them in any manner 
a would entitle them to representation as one of the United 

States. 

Beyond all these considerations there is one from un unselfish 
standpoint which we must remember—the Hawaiian Government 
has tendered to us the hospitality of its shores and harbors when 
we most needed them, even to the extent of violating for our bene- 
fit the rules of international law. We owe the most solemn duty 
to reciprocate this friendly spirit and see that no possible harm 
shall come to them by reason of it. 

Should we, after settling our difficulties with Spain, ignore the 
Hawaiian Islands and allow Spain to wreak what vengeance she 
could on them, we would be cowardly and ungrateful to the last 
degree, and any such idea would be abhorrent to every American 
citizen. 

We are therefore bound to exercise, as a result of this war, a 
protectorate, for a time at least, over these islands, and this pro- 
tectorate would in all probability be more pes er than annexa- 
tion. As the Government which has been blished there unin- 
terruptcdly for several years seeks annexation, and as we can not 
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birth and all his honors put on the garbof sorrow. Her first and 
foremost citizen was no more. 

This is my tribute, the tribute of New York, to the great and 
noble dead of Tennessee. 

This is my tribute, poorly expressed, for human words after all 
but poorly express the feelings and the sentiments of the human 
heart. This, then, is my tribute to the memory of IsHam G. 
Harris, toiler and lawyer, soldier and statesman, friend and 
humanitarian, and above all and beyond all a true, a noble, and 
an honest man, upon whose like we shall not look again. 


Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL W. MILLS, 
ILLINOIS, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. MILLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I represent in part one of the greatest commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities of the world. I donot intend to go 
deeply into the subject of political economy nor to discuss fully 
the so-called doctrines of the early fathers. These arguments 
have been made and most completely answered, making it neces- 
sary for me, in the fulfillment of the duty I owe my constituents, 
to only refer to the great benefit the commercial interests of this 
country would receive by the annexation of Hawaii. 

I have never been able to understand, Mr. Speaker, why every 
movement which is destined to bring other countries within the 
sphere of our commercial influence should be characterized as a 
departure from the principles of government laid down by the 
fathers of the Republic. One would be led to suppose that these 
early fathers, emulating the example of the Chinese, had builded 
a wall around this country high and wide and strong. Whena 
commercial arrangement is proposed by which we would secure 
the trade of South American countries, we are told that we should 
enter into no entangling alliances. When we would offset the 
British possession of the Suez Canal and the French ownership of 
the Panama Canal, horrible results are pictured that come out of 
this supposed departure from the teachings of the early fathers. 

I believe I am safe in saying that nearly every civilized nation 
has departments of commerce and manufactures, upon which the 
government expends a large amount of money in order to extend 
its trade. France, Germany, and Great Britain never hesitate at 
any expenditure in order to establish profitable trade relations 
with nations of either the Eastern or the Western Hemisphere. 

That the early fathers of the Republic were neither the fools nor 
the hermits they had been pictured is shown conclusively by the 
fact that this nation in its infancy astonished the world by the ex- 
pansion of its foreign trade. American-made shipsswung theStars 
and Stripes to the breeze and floated the Union Jack in évery port 
known tocommerce. Over 80 percent of the foreign trade of this 
country was then carried upon American bottoms; to-day only 
about 10 per cent of our trade is so carried. 

I represent a large commercial district, and the experiences of 
the people in that district are not unlike those of the commer- 
cial interests in other sections of the country. It has not been a 
great while since the business men of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati formed commercial organizations and sent traveling 
representatives to South America and the Orient. They found 
those people all anxious to buy goods in the United States; but 
they also found that the merchants of the United States could not 
profitably compete with those of Great Britain on account of the 
advantages given the English jobbers and manufacturers by rea- 
son of the treaties made by their Government. 

China, Japan, Australia, and all of the oriental lands are geo- 
graphically closer to the United States than to Great Britain, but 
commercially they are at a much greater distance. Thecommer- 
cial distance for nonperishable goods is not a question of miles, 
but of cost of transportation. The price of coal in the United 
States is a little less that the price of coal in England or France, 
while the price of coal in the Pacific islands ranges from $10 to 
$iiaton. England, France, and Germany own coaling stations 
at easy steaming distance from each other all the way from Europe 
to Asiatic shores. The steamship companies keep supplies of coal 
on hand at these stations, and they obtain their coal at actual cost, 
with only the actual cost of transportation added. 

On the other hand, the United States having no coaling station 
between the Pacific coast and Japan, and having a long land haul 
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for coal eee ns Eastern — ~ ay coast, labors under q 
very great disadvantage. steamship companies must 
double the price for coal that it costs the English and French — 
panies. The difference in the coal alone would make a fine profit 
on the transportation. The distance is too great for an American 
vessel to be supplied with sufficient coal to carry it to Japan or 
China without replenishing the bunkers. 

The result can easily be seen by a study of our official reports 
on commercial relations. The port of Shanghai is naturally tribu- 
tary to the Pacific coast, and yet the trade of Shanghai has grown 
with Great Britain from $230,000,000 in 1894 to $320,000,000 in 
1897. It fell with the United States during the same period from 
$700,000,000 to $300,000,000. The trade of New South Wales with 
the United States has fallen from $400,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
The United States opened up Japan to the world, and now France, 
Great Britain, and Germany each sell her more goods than we do, 

In the mutation of events arising out of circumstances which 
the United States could not control there has been offered to us 
without the expenditure of a dollar the complete control of the 
Pacific Ocean. We have been compelled by the fortunes of war 
to seize the Philippine Islands, and the Carolines, belonging to 
the same power, will unquestionably fall into our hands. The 
Hawaiian group has been offered us as a gift. If we accept the 
good that Providence seeks to bestow upon us, we own the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 2,100 miles from San Francisco; we own the Car- 
olines, 2,500 milesfrom Hawaii; we own the Philippines, 1,900 miles 
from the Carolines and but 900 miles from Hongkong. We have 
commercial stations at easy steaming distance from each other, 
extending entirely across the Pacific Ocean. If the Government, 
in connection with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, should build the 
Nicaraguan Canal, the coal for American ships would cost very 
much less than it now costs to ship to Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. 

The Republican party, under the beneficent influences of the 
policy of protection to American mannfactures, has built up our 
industrial interests until they excite the envy and the admiration 
of the entire world. But so far not a dollar has been expended, 
not a measure tried for the extension of commerce or the upbuild- 
ing of the commercial interests. We have expended hundreds of 
millions on the rivers of the South and West in order that the 
farmers might have cheap transportation for their products. The 
commercial interests have been incidentally benefited by the bet- 
terment of the condition of themassesofthepeople. But directly 
we have done nothing to foster and protect the vast commercial 
interests of the country. 

In protecting the laboring men against competition with the 
pauper labor of Europe we have done well; in protecting the 
farmer against ruinous transportation charges we have also done 
well. Now come the great commercial interests and demand at 
our hands that we accept a gift that has been freely offered us in 
order that they may compete with the commercial houses of the 
Old World. Whatcan we say to these people if we refuse? Shall 
we tell them that the policy of thisGovernment is to contract and 
not to expand our trade? Shall we tell these people that the 
United States Government is the only civilized nation on earth 
that has no regard to her commercial interests? 

We have been called a nation of traders, a nation of shop- 
keepers, and yet it has been purely American — and enterprise 
that have caused our trade to grow into anything like large pro- 
portions. We have no department of Government taking care of 
the interests of our commercial men. We maintain no national 
commercial clubs. Wepay nocommercial bounties. Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany have all these features, and our com- 
mercial interests suffer abroad not so much from competition with 
foreign firms as from competition with foreign governments. 

We threw away our opportunity to control the trade of Central 
and South America; and in the name of the great commercial 
interests which I have the honor in part to represent, I protest 
against allowing this golden opportunity to escape for us to secure 
— cost the vast commerce of the Pacific islands and the 

ient. 

We are told by the Navy Department, we are told by the naval 
experts, and for once in the history of the United States the line 
and the staff of the Navy have agreed, that the Hawaiian Islands 
are absolutely necessary for the protection of our Pacific coast. 
Icare nothing for finespun arguments on the theory of political 
economy. I find that every writer on the law of nations or tho 
law of political economy agrees that with nations, as with indi- 
viduals, self-preservation is the first law of nature. I find that 
the law of self-preservation rises superior to all other laws. We 
are told by every man who knows that this supreme law abso- 
lutely declares that we take possession of these islands. 

So greatly convinced of this are our military and naval boards 
of strategy, the President, who is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and the General in charge of the Army, that 
they are reported to have agreed that in case this legislation is 
not enacted, it will be absolutely necessary to take military charge 
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of the Hawaiian Islands in order to protect our Pacific coast. In 
opposition to the statement that the law of self-preservation re- 
quires the ion of these islands we have only the theories of 
members of the House who have made no special study of naval 
and military affairs. This is not a time in the history of the 
United States when we can put aside necessity to discuss the the- 
ories of policy. 5 

It is a time when we must listen to those whom we have edu- 
cated at great expense at Annapolis and who have had actual 
experience in naval matters, and as to those questions which in- 
volve naval affairs we must to a great extent trust to their judg 
ment. They say, not that we need these islands, but that we 
require them; we require them just as much, in their judgment, 
as we do the harbor of Santiago. When the military necessities 
of the war required that they bombard Santiago, they did not ask 
Congress for permission, but commenced the bombardment. 
While the possession of Hawaii is just as important, in their judg- 
ment, a little more time is allowable, and Congress therefore 
passes upon ‘the question of a permanent occupation. Butif Con- 
gress should defeat this resolution, the Navy officers would have 
the right to take possession of Hawaii as a military necessity. 

There is another feature of this question which I will refer to 
yery briefly. In considering the matter of annexing an outlying 
dependency, it is important to look to the economic conditions of 
the countries about to be annexed. Is that country capable of 
becoming a part of a republic? What are its products, and what 
effect would it have upon the products we already raise? What 
are the habits of the people? 

The fact that these people are capable of governing themselves 
is shown by their having done so for four years under a provi- 
sional form of government. They have sufficiently demonstrated 
their capabilities in that direction. Their revenues equal their 
expenditures, they have maintained their publiccredit unimpaired, 
and have developed rapidly in wealth and population, Their cap- 
ital city, Honolulu, is well paved, well lighted, supplied with an 
excellent car service, has a most satisfactory common-school sys- 
tem, and will compare favorably with any city of the same popu- 
lation in the United States. They have telegraph, telephone, and 
railroad service vee ego the island, and maintain a postal 
savings-bank system, t 
of the people are thrifty, industrious, and economical. The rec- 
ords of the courts show that in morality the people will compare 
favorably with those of the United States. 

Now we come to the products. They raise no wheat, practi- 
cally no corn, oats, rye, or barley. In the cereals they do not 
come into competition with the agriculture of the United States. 
They have vast areas of land adapted to the raising of sugar. 
The product of the United States in sugar lacks $100,000,000 an- 
nually of being sufficient to supply the wants of our own people. 
Therefore the addition of a large area of sugar-producing land 
can not be otherwise than beneficial. They raise a high grade of 
coffee. Our Department of Agriculture has expended large sums 
of money in vain to try to introduce the coffee plant into this 
country. We have no coffee lands, and the addition of coffee 
lands could not be otherwise than beneficial. They raise a great 
deal of rice. In some of our Southern districts we produce a con- 


siderable quantity of rice, but we have never yet succeeded in | 


raising as much as we could use, and consequently the addition 
of rice lands would be very acceptable. They raise bananas, and 
the United States imports large quantities of bananas. 

For many years we have been experimenting with different 
kinds of silkworm, in order to produce native silk. In Louisiana 
these experiments have been partially successful. The silk in- 
dustry has never been developed in Hawaii, but those who have 
made a study of the subject are very positive in their belief that 
- worms would thrive as well in those islands as in China and 

apan. 
country one of the greatest lines of manufacture that could be 
established here. 

There is not a line of industry, agricultural or industrial, in 
which the Hawaiian Islands come into competition with the 


United States. Everything that we receive through the annex- | 


ation of Hawaii is an addition to our resources. Raising our own 
sugar, our own coffee, and our own rice, with a climate similar 
to that of many of the oriental countries, a location adapted to 
the produce and manufacture of those articles whigh the people 
across the Pacific require, we would be in a peculiarly happy con- 
dition because we would be enabled to more thoroughly satisfy 
their wants than any other nation on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, [ believe in giving due deference to the policies 
which have been laid down for our guidance by the illustrious 
statesmen of the past. I believe in being very careful not to en- 
croach upon the provisions of the Federal Constitution. But, Mr. 
Speaker, no statesman of the past ever said or intimated that our 
territory should not be extended where, in the judgment of our 
naval and military officers, the law of self-preservation required 
its extension. The Constitution is silent upon the subject, except 
that it gives Congress the power to create new States. 


e deposits of which prove that the masses | 
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The United States Supreme Court, construing that part of the 
Constitution, justified the extension of territory beyond that 
owned by the United States when the Constitution was adopted. 
If we could constitutionally purchase the province of Louisiana, 
California, Nevada, and New Mexico, and Alaska, which is not 
contiguous to the main body of the United States, and annex 
Texas, there is no limitation, so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, upon the judgment of Congress, and we can take posses- 
sion of any territory that the development of time may render 
necessary to the development of the United States. 


Hawaiian Annexation Resolution. 


“Public opinion, enlightened by prolonged discussion of the subject, de- 
mands the annexation of Hawaii.”’ 


SPEECH 


: TQ ) 1OAT T 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 

The House having under consideration House joint resolution 
providing for the annexation of Hawaii— 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Hawaiian groupis composed of eight islands, 
with an aggregate area of 6,740 square miles—about equal to the 
combined area of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

These islands are on the ocean pathway pursued by the ships of 
all countries engaged in Pacific commerce. 

The distance from Honolulu to the important Pacific ports is 
given in the Senate committee’s report upon the pending resolu- 
tion as follows: 


H. Res. 259) 


Miles 
Hawaii toGen Francisco. ..... ....0< ..0.0020+.00--- pbchadic Goad pao tela dips 2 080 
EE Ok SIN hoist db tds bs dcbnemdinabosdosmeawawhon dit sind 
pO eee ‘isteach tiie intel 2, 3389 
Hawaii to Pagopago, Samoa-....................... a ae ES 2 263 
Hawaii to Anckland, New Zealand.....................-...... See a0 
ee lea atik sds sabidbibetnbandhs Goenethatniincecetbiades Sp Tee 
Hawaii to Marshall Islands. --.... ata itera thin aida dniaa 2, 098 
i ees Sakae tentacens 
i SS cake eneiin odimaancs 4,917 
id at icine cinbe cadedeien diecccsibebbonadwnddced 3, 300 
Hawaii to Unalaska, Aleutian Islands. ...................... eliniaisintss ahaniaibii 2,016 


initia nehainnnrseh« teaeee Sanenescaceewemecbehdendnns 2 305 
Hawaii to Vancouver. --_--- 


From the same source we learn that the population of the 
In round numbers the different nationalities 
are represented as follows: 

Fa I ans renstinesy enmmninduiniiiion lait ie haces tacniatciatleidiee eee 31,000 


® on 
J, WUD 


Chinese. ..... SiktesTilien: tsakeiiaw tad attend ta dling att @ dante tev abiihdeiniliiaidiaies enna aE 
Part Hawaiian and part foreign blood..............-...-.......-..-.<---< 
a eet ete tg at RL Nae SS J ceeentiterientbanianineaamiaeaaion 3,000 
ER ee os 
lh eee oe oo os dette shibadbbundseoemenbshasntnwtdsedinedikina 
Norwegian and French. ...................... a iaaleaciiitnathirdiitinenmanieeitiens 179 





If they are right, it would add to the industries of this | 





All other nationalities....................... ihn aia ee. oe ae 
Expressed in percentage, the population is as follows: 


Native Hawaiian ; me 
JOPANESS .............. jis ae 
I iclaknbtt ached -tsbctnbrbeseteutiqere a 
Americans, and Europeans by birth or descent.-...................-. lnnéenied 22 
i a lal eitaen ened ehine annealed Pe) 

In 1867 the aggregate foreign trade of the islands was $1,205,- 
622.02, five-sixths of which was with the United States, and 85 
per cent of which was carried in American ships. Thenceforth 

| the foreign trade of the islands has increased year by year until 
| in 1897 it exceeded $18,000,000. 

Throughout the entire period the United States has held fully 
| five-sixths of this trade and 85 per cent of the tonnage has been 
| carried by American ships. 

During the period in which this enormous commercial develop- 
| ment has taken place there has been no corresponding increase in 
| population—a consideration which renders the marvelous progress 

of the islands in recent years all the more remarkable. 

The English language is taught in public schoels, and the islands 
have several excellent colleges and a university. 

Honolulu, the capital and principal seaport, is a thoroughly 
American city, and public and private business are conducted 
there exactly as they are in this country. 

Such isthe little Republic which has occupied so prominent a 
place in the minds of Americans for several years past. 

Mr. Speaker, as I listened tothe magnificent tribute paid to this 
great Republic by the gentleman from Tennessee ; Mr. RICHARD- 
SON], I wondered how it was possible for him to believe that the 
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annexation of Hawaii, an infinitesimal atom in the sea, with a 
population of 100,000, would endanger the perpetuity of a Republic 
now peopled by seventy-odd millions, and which by the middle 
of the next century will contain not less than 150,000,000. Are 
we to attribute this extraordinary statement to careful considera- 
tion of the subject, or to a fault from which none of us are exempt, 
the thoughtless use of platitudes drawn from oratory of other 
days—oratory of the funereal order? 

We are told that on account of the mixture of races in the pop- 
ulation of the island their annexation would place in jeopardy 
the Constitution of our fathers. I wonder how gentlemen can 
attribute to such infinitesimal causes the power to produce such 
awful consequences. 

Why, should you drop the entire population of the Sandwich 
Islands into New York, and go to the metropolis a week after- 
wards and seek to find one of them, it would take a detail of police- 
men and detectives to locate him. 

Probably the aggregate population of the islands will finally 
reach half a million, composed mostly of Americans and the chil- 
dren of Americans. By the time that number is reached this Re- 
public will contain a population of 150,000,000. Do gentlemen 
really believe that a mere military outpost, guarding our Pacific 
coast, peopled by 500,000 prosperous American traders, farmers, 
and artisans, will jeopardize the prosperity and happiness or the 
Government of the 150,000,000? 

We are asked, What is to be done with the islands? What form 
of government will be provided for them? Are they to be admit- 
ted as a State at some time in the future? 

When these questions arise we will deal with them. I assume 
that the American Congress will dispose of them with wisdom and 
propriety, and in a manner guaranteeing protection to the best 
interest of the islands and our common country, just as I believe 
it will dispose of the pending question with wisdom and propriety 
by their annexation. This Congress will fully meet the expecta- 
tions of the country if it finds a way of satisfactorily settling 
questions which are before it. It is not called upon to deal with 
matters that may arise in the future. 

We have been told that the natives have dwindled from 100,000 
to 30,000, and that this is an evidence of the cruelty of the mis- 
sionaries who settled in Hawaii seventy-five years ago. What 
have the sins of the missionaries of a generation that has passed 
away to do with a question which now concerns the people of this 
generation? Can any possiblé solution of the pending question 
remedy the alleged wrongs concerning which gentlemen in this 
Chamber are so deeply disturbed? 

Laboring under the hallucination that the pending measure 
proposes a vast scheme of colonization, several gentlemen have 
expatiated at length upon the disasters suffered by the nations 
that have adopted a colonial policy. They say that the coloniza- 
tion of distant possessions has brought ruin to all countries that 
have undertaken it. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement is not borne out by history. On 
the contrary, the colonization of distant possessions by European 
powers has carried to the remote corners of the earth the blessings 
of advanced civilization. 

Why, sir, if we were to accept as true some of the extraordinary 
statements made in the course of this debate, we would be com- 
pelled to regard the discovery of the Western World as a disaster 
to the governments of Europe. And yet the truth is that the 
stagnation of centuries was relieved by the discovery of this hem- 
isphere. It afforded an opportunity for colonization—a boon to 
those countries, which, on account of their limited area, were 
unable to proyide land for their increasing population. 

Had gentlemen based their objections to the adoption of a 
policy of territorial expansion upon the facts of history, they 
would have said that the great continental powers have not suc- 
ceeded in schemes of colonization. 

To necessity, and not to choice, are attributable the schemes of 
colonization which have established in distant lands English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese colonies. 

The nations that have succeeded best in these ventures were 
compelled to find somewhere homes for their surplus population. 

Great Britain and Holland are the chief colonizing powers of 
Europe. Portugal has been more successful as a colonizing power 
than France. Who will say that in the case of either England, 
Holland, or Portugal past schemes of colonization have been dis- 
astrous? Why, Mr. Speaker, the immigration of large numbers 
from these countries was absolutely unescapable. 

Do gentlemen believe that it would have been better for the 
myriads who have left the shores of Great Britain to find homes 
in distant lands to go forth shorn of the protection of their coun- 
try’s flag? Instead of total expatriation, the British emigrant has 
suffered only the pangs of departure from his native land, and in 
recompense for the protection afforded by his country’s flag he 
has built the colossal empire upon whose dominions thesun never 
sets. Place your finger upon the tiny dot made upon the map by 
the British Islands, then let your eye wander over the British 


possessions in other lands, and with this wonderful object lesson 
before you, te]l me the value of the arguments against coloniza- 

| tion that have been advanced in the course of this discussion. 

| Have the gentlemen who have denounced colonization as a pit- 
fall which has engulfed every nation undertaking such a policy 
considered the facts of history? I think not. I can not attribute 
their oratorical flights to anything but the pardonable use of the 
license indulged by stump speakers. Assuredly they do not re- 
flect opinions deliberately formed or based on correct information 
on the subject. 

If it be true that generally schemes of colonizations have not 
been a matter of choice, but of necessity, what vapid and mean- 
ingless nonsense it is to say that dire penalties await the nations 

whose colonies are most extensive. 

Why, sir, if colonization of newly discovered lands be in itself 
a vice, if to plant colonies is to enter the doorway to ruin, tell 
me why it is that colonies planted by Great Britain in all quar- 
ters of the world exercise to-day transcendent influence in all of 
the concerns of the race. 

Who can take in view the magnificent developments in Canada 
and Australia and conclude that it was a mistake for the people 
of the British Isles to provide in new continents homes for their 
increasing population? 

Do the gentlemen who condemn colonization wholesale ever 
stop tothink that our great country and its institutions sprang 
from colonization? 

Mr. Speaker, naturally, well-built phrases capture our fancy; 
and there is a tendency to accept them, almost without analysis, 
as nuggets of wisdom. This frequently enables mere phrase 
makers to pose as philosophers. Sometimes opinions are pre- 
sented in such charming language that they captivate the senses, 
but it frequently happens that when a well-rounded period is 
stripped of its rhetorical flounces an idea wholly grotesque and 
untenable remains. 

So it is, Mr. Speaker, when gentlemen who are opposed to the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands denounce the measure as the 
beginning of a vast scheme of colonization. The ponderous ora- 
tory employed in exploiting this specter is impressive, but it only 
requires a moment’s reflection to banish the goblin. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen who are so disturbed by the appre- 
hension that we are about to establish colonies everywhere may 
calm their fears. Natural obstacles render colonial extension at 
this time impossible. There are no new continents to colonize, no 
new worlds to conquer. 


But, Mr. Speaker, apoee that in the distant future some 
Yankee mariner, sailing far away, should discover another mag- 
nificent continent, such as we inhabit, and, returning, should 
bring tidings that this newly discovered continent, extending from 
the frozen seas to the Tropics, possessed magnificent rivers, beau- 
tiful valleys, illimitable forests, and majestic mountains filled 
with iron and coal and the precious metals, and that everything 
good for man was produced in abundance within its borders, 
Suppose that at the time of this discovery our population had in- 
creased until its density barred many of our citizens out of the 
occupation of land. 

Sir, under such circumstances would it be an unmixed disaster 
if millions of our citizens should go to this new world, there raise 
the flag of this great Republic, and dedicate the new continent, as 
this continent has been dedicated, to the use and occupation of 
American freemen and their posterity? 

Was it an unmixed evil when this great continent was colo- 
nized by the Anglo-Celtic races? Would it be an unmixed evil if 
other continents could be discovered, colonized, and developed, as 
this has been? 

Now, I want it distinctly understood that I am not advocating 
the adoption of the policy of colonization by the 'nited States, 
I am trying to point out to erring brethren on both sides of this 

hamber the fact that no such thing as vast schemes of coloniza- 
tion are possible. I am trying to show them that nowhere in the 
world could lodgment for American colonies be found. I am 
trying to convince them that they are combating not realities, 
but scarecrows, sprung from the imagination by the exigencies of a 
debate in which, for want of better arguments, they have sung 
jeremiads, perverted facts, and ignored history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am persuaded that the gentlemen really refer 
to schemes of conquest. They have not drawn the distinction 
between the colonization of newly discovered countries and wars 
of conquest carried on for the purpose despoiling éxisting states. 
If itis to the latter policy—a ome! wholly inimical to tenets of 
Democracy—that they object, I heartily concur with them. It is 
one thing to colonize by the emigration of a people to a new 
land; it is another to make forcible conquest of 1 foreign posses- 
sions. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I desire to point out the fact 
that in its whole history there is only one instance—that of the 
colonization and peaceful conquest of Hawaii—in which Ameri- 
can citizens have settled in a country filled with barbarians and 
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established a colony which, in the course of time, has ripened into 
the controlling element of the population. It was not a “ vast 
scheme of colonization,” it has not resulted in the settlement of a 
yast continent by Americans, but it has succeeded in cementing | 
to this Republic a group of beautiful islands which are useful to | 
our commerce and necessary toourdefense. Hawaiiis an Ameri- 
can colony. It has applied for the protection of the flag of the 
mother country, and I am in favor of granting the petition. 

And, Mr. Speaker, let us compare the acquisition of Hawaii, 
which is as good as accomplished, with the conquest of simi- 
lar countries that have passed to the possession of white invad- 
ers. Thelanding of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, of the Dutch 
at Manhattan Island, of the Cavaliers in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, sounded the death knell of the American aborigines. The 
native tribes of Australia and New Zealand are almost extinct. 
Of all the African tribes only the Kaffirs promise to survive the in- 
vasion of the dark continent by European hordes. 

Contrast this panorama of violence, lasting for centuries, which 
forms the background of the picture of advancing civilization 
everywhere else, then bear in mind that only in the Hawaiian 
Islands has a barbarous native population taken on the ways, man- 
ners, and customsof civilization. Everywhere else the native has 
died in an unyielding struggle against advancing civilization. 
The Hawaiians alone have willingly adopted the arts of peace and 
welcomed Christianity and progress. 

In a century they have almost outgrown the hideous customs of 
centuries of barbarism and adopted the habits, ideals, and insti- 
tutions of the greatest Republic the world hasever known. They 
have established universities and colleges and a system of com- 
mon schools which are attended by a large percentage of their 
children, and evince an aptitude in peaceful pursuits unexampled 
in the history of the inferior races. Long before the revolution 
of 1893 they had adopted a liberal constitution and instituted par- 
liamentary government, with a judiciary which administered 
justice, and police regulations which preserved the peace and pro- 
tected the citizen. Sir, in view of these achievements I am 
amazed that members of this body should thoughtlessly assail the 
founders of the Hawaiian Republic. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, this brings me to a brief consideration 
of the origin of the existing situation in Hawaii. The proposal 
to annex the islands was first made fifty-six years ago. Twice 
within a decade the French had occupied Honolulu and menaced 
the independence of the Government. Alarmed at dangers so 
serious, the reigning King sought the annexation of the islands to 
the United States. A treaty of annexation was negotiated,signed 
by our Government, and transmitted to Honolulu for the signa- 
ture of the King, Before its arrival there the King died and his 
successor refused to continue the negotiations. Under the terms 
of this treaty Hawaii would have become a State in the American 
Union. 

As a result of the complications of that period this country 
served fair notice on foreign powers that henceforth interference 
in the affairs of the islands would not be tolerated, and from that 
day until this they have been substantially under the protection 
of this country. 

Several times during the past fifty years annexation has been 
broached, and in 1892, succeeding a revolution which expelled a 
half-barbarous queen from the throne and established a republic, 
a treaty of annexation was negotiated by the Harrison Adminis- 
tration. This treaty was pending in the American Senate when 
Cleveland became President in 1893, and one of his first and most 
unpatriotic acts was to withdraw it from the Senate on the ground 
that the American minister had been a party to the overthrow 
of the monarchy. 

Mr. Speaker, this charge was wholly unfounded; but even if it 
rested upon sufficient grounds to warrant Mr. Cleveland in making 
it, still Linsist that the cause of the revolution was such as would 
have justified this Government in interfering with a high hand 
and outstretched arm. The Queen was on the eve of promulgat- 
ing a new constitution, divesting the Americans on the island of 
political and civil rights which they had enjoyed for half a cen- 
tury; rights guaranteed by the Hawaiian constitution, which the 
Queen had sworn to support; rights which could not be taken 
away from them except by an act of deliberate lawlessness on her 
part. Clearly this was an attempt to completely revolutionize 
the Government. 

The Americans took counsel with one another and resolved to 
meet the proposed revolution by a counter revolution. A large 
number of natives and all the Europeans on the island joined in 
the movement. The monarchy was overthrown and a republic 
established. 

Mr. Speaker, to hear members of the American Congress de- 
nounce the Hawaiian revolution as an unjustifiable act of lawless- 
ness and the deposition of the Hawaiian Queen as both a misfor- 
tune and a crime is indeed astounding. Do the gentlemen who 
have talked in this vein regret the failure of the scheme which 
had for its purpose the subjection of the white population to the 


reign of an absolute government, presided over by a woman and 
administered by her satellites? Do they regret the downfall of 
what was probably the most grotesque and absurd monarchy the 
world has ever seen, and the establishment of a republic in its 
place? Sir, Ican not believe that they entertain the opinions in- 
dicated by their remarks upon this branch of the subject. 

Like their protests against ‘‘vast schemes of colonization,” 
which exist only in the imagination, fiery denunciation of the 
means by which Liliuokalani was dethroned must be regarded 
as the work of mere word mongers, who, for want of a better plea, 
have been driven to denunciation of a republic founded by men of 
American ancestry and American genius, as a means of averting 
oppression and injustice. 

It was against the Republic thus established that Grover Cleve- 
land raised his wicked and unpatriotic hand, and against the per- 

tuation of which he conspired, but in the providence of God the 

awaiian Republic still lives, and I hope and believe will be rescued 
from the dangers that environ it by the prompt passage of the 
pending measure. {Loud applause. | 

The Hawaiian Republic is in all respects a duplicate of the 
American State. Its institutions are duplicates of ours. Its 
schools and institutions of learning and eleemosynary institutions 
are modeled upon the American plan, and when the islands be- 
come a part of the Republic the transition will occur without 
the slightest change in the policy of the islands. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the indisputable facts I have narrated, 
I ask upon what theory do gentlemen confound the proposed an- 
nexation of Hawaii with the policy of conquest of which they are 
so much afraid? The proposition to annex these islands has been 
discussed by American Presidents and American Cabinets at in- 
tervals for fifty-six years, and never has there been an intimation 
of a desire for their acquisition by conquest. Soplainhas been the 
fact that sooner or later annexation would take place that until the 
advent of Cleveland no American statesman had ever uncondi- 
tionally opposed it; and yet nobody has ever dreamed of forcible 
annexation. Therefore, speeches denunciatory of territorial 
aggrandizement by forcible conquests have no relevancy to the 
pending question. 

Annexation has never been regarded and can not now be re- 
garded asa partisan question. It was first broached by President 
Tyler, a Whig, who, while not advocating annexation, said in 
substance that while it was not the policy of this Government to 
extend its possessions beyond this continent, the peculiar situa- 
tion of these islands, their intimate relations with us, and our 
paramount interest in their destiny, suggested that an exception 
might be made in their case. Thus it is seen that at that early 
date the first of our Presidents to discuss the ultimate relations of 
the islands to the United States broached the subject of annexa- 
tion. 

Daniel Webster, Tyler's Secretary of State, sent instructions to 
our representative at Honolulu that our interest in the Hawaiian 
Islands were of such importance that we could not uncondition- 
ally acknowledge the independence of the Hawaiian Government. 
And from that day until this the United States hasinsisted upon the 
right to control the destiny of the Hawaiian people. We have 
sternly denied to foreign countries participation in the discussion 
of questions affecting Hawaii, and we have also denied to the 
Hawaiian Government the right to negotiate treaties fixing its re- 
lations to foreign governments. 

President Pierce, a Democrat, seems to have acted upon the 
suggestion of his Whig predecessor, for during the Pierce Admin- 
istration the annexation of the islands was only prevented by the 
death of a Hawaiian king. 

From 1842 until this hour, whenever the subject has been men- 
tioned by an American statesman, whether Whig, Democrat, or 
Republican, it has been with at least a suggestion that the time 
would arrive when protection of our own interests and those of 
the islands would necessitate their annexation to the United States. 

During Pierce’s Administration, Marcy, the most illustrious of 
a long list of distinguished Democrats who have presided over the 
State Department, negotiated the treaty of annexation to which I 
referred a few minutes ago. During Andrew Johnson’s Adminis- 
tration, Seward, admittedly the greatest of the Republican pre- 
miers, favored annexation. 

Certainly it will not be contended that a question upon which 
Webster the Whig, Marcy the Democrat, and Seward the Re- 
publican were in accord, and upon which, from their day until 
ours, party lines have not been drawn, can now be regarded as a 
party issue. 

Mr. Speaker, it is idle to attempt to entangle this question with 
the discussions of our occupation in the Philippine Islands. I do 
not believe there is in the country a man, either connected with 
public affairs or in private life, who is at this juncture sufiiciently 
informed as to all the questions entering into the problem to 
enable him to form a rational opinion as to what sha!l be the 
~— y of the United States in reference to our conquests in the 
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That auestion is not before us now. When it comes up for set- 
tlement we will discuss and settle it. Only one resolve has been 
taken by the American people. They will see to it that Spain is 
driven from the Philippine Islands, never to return, and that the 
war shall not end without the United States securing a naval 
station in Asiatic waters. [Applause. | 

But, Mr. Speaker, all this is only remotely related to the pend- 
ing measure. 

The question of the annexation of Hawaii was before the coun- 
try long before the outbreak of the Spanish war. The pending 
resolution was introduced in the Senate before hostilities with 
Spain were regarded as probable. Long before the battle of Ma- 
nila annexation was a burning question, and unless we settle it 
here and now, when we shall have concluded peace with Spain it 
will still be with us. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have before observed, we have stubbornly in- 
sisted that no other power should hold possession of these islands 
or exercise any control whatever over them. We have insisted 
that to allow any foreign government to obtain a lodgment at 
Honolulu would be dangerous to the best interests of the United 
States. What has caused American Presidents, Cabinets, and 
lawmakers of all political parties to take this position? 

Sir, it has resulted from positive knowledge that control of 
Hawaii is indispensable to the protection of the interests of the 
United States in the western Pacific. This it was that long ago 
impelled the American Government to set bounds to the ambition 
of foreign countries in that region—this it was that caused us to 
tie the hands of the Hawaiian Government to prevent the nego- 
tiation of treaties authorizing foreign powers to participate in the 
control of the islands. 

The little Republic, which by our own acts and for the protection 
of our own selfish interests, has been made subject to the United 
States, seeks annexation to the country that has thus virtually 
obliterated her sovereignty. Hawaii comes with the plea of weak- 
ness and inability to maintain independent existence, and asks to 
be taken under the protection of our flag. We are about to make 
answer to this petition, and for one I am unconditionally in favor 
of granting it. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that the Government now existing 
in Hawaii is a mere tyranny, not participated in by a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and that the constitution adopted by those 
who founded the Republic disfranchises the masses of the people. 

Gentlemen, this is a puerile argument. The rescue of these 
islands from the absurd, grotesque, tottering native dynasty was 
only another step in the onward march of liberty and civilization; 


another forward movement in the conquest of the world by the 


Aryan races. Bewail it as you may, the process of regeneration 
will go on and on until the reign of the Aryan, with justice, en- 
lightenment, and the establishment of liberty, shall penetrate to 
every nook of the habitable globe. [Applause. | 

In the readjustment of international boundaries and the re- 
grouping of powers that are going on throughout the world the 
struggle is between medisvalism and progress. Sir, the fittest 
will survive. Under the providence of God, Anglo-Celtic civiliza- 
tion is accomplishing the regeneration of the planet. Its progress 
dispels barbarism and establishes order, dethrones despotism and 
ushers in liberty. Nothing can stay the onward march of the 
indomitable race that founded this Republic—the race which 
sooner or later will place the imprint of its genius and the stamp 
of its conscience upon civil institutions everywhere. Liberty En- 
lightening the World symbolizes not a mere barren ideality, but 
an irresistible political force, destined to guarantee to mankind 
universally the sacred rights of liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, even if selfish interests did not command the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, mere sentiment should incline us to favorable 
action upon this resolution. The people of the Hawaiian Islands 
base their plea for annexation upon grounds which commend 
them toour sympathy. This American colony is unable to main- 
tain an army and navy, or ministers and consuls at the seats of 
foreign governments. It can not resist the encroachments of for- 
eign powers. France or Germany or Japan may at any time 
make unjust demands and compel Hawaii to comply with them. 
It is this condition of defenselessness that is the basis of their plea 
for annexation. 

Can we turn a deaf ear to this appeal? 

Can we refuse the plea for annexation in one breath and then 
when the Hawaiians shall turn elsewhere for aid—to Great Brit- 
ain, to Germany, to France—in the next breath prohibit any such 
alliance? How can a position so illogical be defended? Sir, the 
crucial hour has come—the hour when we must either surrender 
these islands to some other power or take them under the protec- 
tion of our flag. 

But, Mr. Speaker, trivial as has been other arguments in oppo- 
sition to annexation, it seems to me the most absurd position 
taken by gentlemen who are opposing the measure is their flat 
refusal to accept the opinions of the great military and naval ex- 
perts who have said that the possession of these islands is essential 
to the national defense. 
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Without a single exception every American soldier and naya] 


| commander who has written or spoken upon the subject has testi- 
| fied that with the possession of these islands it would not be diffi- 


cult for the United States to render its Western coast invulner- 
able to assault, while without them, and especially with a hostile 


| power in possession of them, in case of war with a strong naval 


power our interests in the Pacific would be seriously endangered, 
And how do gentlemen who are opposing annexation meet this 


| view of the matter? Why, they brush aside the opinion of the 
| experts, without pausing to even examine them, and proceed to 


vex the air with melodramatic oratory about the danger of adopt- 
ing a policy of colonization! Do the Congressmen who have go 
vigorously opposed annexation expect their constituents to put 
aside the opinions of Dupont, Melville, Walker, Mahon, Schofield, 
and Alexander and accept the opinions of mere civilians upon this 
important matter? 


In 1851 Congress appointed a board of military and naval ex- 


| perts, and directed them to report on what was essential to the 


protection of our seacoasts. At that early day these experts 
pointed out precisely what others have called attention to re- 
cently. They directed attention to the fact that in early times 
foreign powers had obtained possessions in the West Indies which, 
in time of war, would furnish a base of naval-operations and be 
a menace to our Atlantic seaboard. Discussing the defenses nec- 
essary to the protection of the Pacific coast, Admiral Dupont, 
who presided over the board and wrote its report, said: 


It is impossible to estimate too highly the value and importance of the 
Sandwich Islands, whether ina commercial or military point of view. Should 
circumstances ever place them in our hands they would prove the most im- 
portant acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Ocean—an acquisition 


intimately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy im those 
seas. 


Without a dissenting voice those most capable of determining 
the matter—a scoreof distinguished American naval and military 
commanders—have concurred in this opinion. 

In order to point out the invincible logic of this position, let me 
briefly state the arguments used by military and naval men in its 
support. In my judgment they are so simple that the commonest 
mind can understand them, and so convincing that it isno wonder 
opponents of annexation have never undertaken to refute them. 

The great military and naval authorities who have written and 
spoken on the subject say that a hostile power, sending a naval 
expedition into the Pacific Ocean to make war upon the United 
States, could not pass by the Sandwich Islands if we had fortifi- 
cations and naval armament there, because, to assail the Pacific 
coast and leave a formidable enemy in the rear would be to invite 
destruction. Halting there to make conquest of the islands, the 
enemy would speedily exhaust his supplies besides being exposed 
to assault from our Pacific Squadron. 

They say also that without a base of supplies,and particularly 
a coaling station in the western Pacific, no foreign power coul< 
carry on naval warfare against our Pacific coast. Hence the 
capture of the islands, which are the only available base in the 
western Pacific, would be indispensable to the success of any force 
that should meditate an assault upon the Pacific coast. Pearl 
Harbor is landlocked and may be made impregnable. 

Want of time forbids elaboration; but it seems to me that the 
mere statement of these propositions is sufficient to convince any 
impartial student of the question that the possession of these 
islands is absolutely indispensable to the safety of our Pacific 
shores. And, Mr. Speaker, we can no longer play the part of a 
dog in the manger in thismatter. These ends must pass to the 
control of some formidable foreign power or become a part of our 
territory. We must consent that another shall take and hold them 
or we must take and hold them ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the arguments used by antiannexationists 
constitutes in my opinion an overwhelming argument in support 
of annexation. Business development has drawn to the islands a 
considerable number of Mongolian laborers. The Chinese and 
Japanese now there number about 45,000, nine-tenths of whom 
are male. The presence of these Asiatics has been paraded as a 
formidable argument against annexation. Let us examine the 
bearing of the Mongolian problem upon the question. At present 
the Mongolians are not permitted to vote and are regarded as mere 
sojourners. 

Until recently this element of Hawaiian population was com- 

ed almost entirely of cooly laborers, but recently the Japanese 
ave been coming over in swarms and making a pe¥manent set- 
tlement. The Japanese Government has made complaint con- 
cerning discriminations made against its citizens by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the Republic, and had not fear of the United 
States prevented it, long ago the Mikado would have demanded 
the concession of equal political rights to the Japanese residents 
of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, sooner or later the Mongolians in the 
islands will assert themselves, revolutionize the government, and 
take possession of it. 

The belief is entertained by those best informed on the subject 

that only the knowledge that the United States would interfere 
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prevented a movement of this kind a year ago, and with the in- 
crease in the number of Asiatics domiciled on the islands the dan- 


r of such a dénouement increases. With the annexation of the | 


islands, the incursion of the Asiatics would cease, and the inflow 
of whites would begin. 

And, gentlemen, this is not the only danger that confronts this 
little Republic? Have you forgotten a recent assault of the Ger- 
mans upon Haiti? It may be repeated any day at Honolulu. It 
has been said in the course of this debate that annexation will be 
the beginning of a policy which will lead the country into innu- 
merable wars. My reply to this is if we do not annex them we 
invite war, and it will come as sure as there is a God in heaven. 

Under existing conditions we must stand responsible for the 


mistakes and the misfortunes of the Hawaiian Government. We | 


stand ready to take the field at a moment's notice in defense of 
their rights. The American people would not tolerate the visita- 
tion of the slightest injury upon them by Japan or by any of the 
great European powers. So sensitive are our people on this sub- 
ject that the mere suspicion of wrong on the part of France or 
Germany or Japan would excite in this country an irresistible 
tide of popular anger. 

Even the shadow of an attempt to establish Pagan rule at Hon- 
olulu, the least show of hostility to the republican Government 
founded by the American colonists in Hawaii, would so stir the 
wrath of the people of this country that to save it from harm they 
would go to war with Japan or with united Europe. [Applause. | 

How can gentlemen shut their eyes to dangers so apparent? 
Even in the course of this debate the preponderance of the Mon- 
golians in the islands has been mentioned by those hostile to an- 
nexation as an evidence of the weakness of the little Republic. 


Why, gentlemen, this argument is fatal to your position, for as | 


sure as the sun shines the American people will see to it that no 
harm comes to Hawaii. However numerous the Asiatic hordes 


that threaten the Hawaiian Government, they are not strong | 


enough to cope with the United States, and if they but do lift a 
finger to menace the Republic the people of this country will call 
them toaccount. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have talked a good deal about the | 
Philippine Islands. There is no relation whatever between the | 


questions growing out of the war with Spain and the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. The only respect in which the war affects the 


question lies in the fact that the situation existing to-day empha- | 
sizes the argument of military and naval experts in favor of annexa- | 
tion. It demonstrates the fact that Hawaii is indeed the Gibral- | 


tar of the western Pacific. 


The ships that have — to the relief of Dewey have halted at | 

supplies of coal and provisions—a thing | 
not absolutely essential, perhaps, but certainly the use of the | 
islands as a resting place for our ships has been very usefui and | 


Honoluinu to lay in fres 


convenient. Under some circumstances it would be absolutely 
indispensable. If instead of being at war against Spain we were 
at war with a first-class power, long agoa hostile fleet would have 


appeared in the Pacific, and, even if we had possessed a formida- | 


ble navy, we would have been compelled to make the Hawaiian 
Islands the basis of naval operations; if for no other reason, to 
prevent the enemy from obtaining a lodgment there. 

In case of war between the United States and any first-class 
power, does anybody imagine that the enemy would hesitate fora 
moment to seize these islands and make them the base of opera- 
tions against our Pacific coast? To prevent this we would be 
compelled to take possession. Why should we refuse to accept 
peaceable and lawful possession now? 

Our recent experience in the far East forcibly illustrates the 
indispensability of a base of supplies near the theater of modern 
naval warfare. 

When Dewey was expelled from the Chinese ports he made a 
bee line for the Philippine Islands, destroyed the Spanish fleet, 
and took possession of Manila Harbor. e had no coaling sta- 
tion in that quarter of the world, and Dewey could find no rest- 
ing place for his fleet except by fighting for it. Had he been faced 
by an enemy capable of defending himself, what could he have 
done but clear out for home? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALZELL). The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HITT. I yield the gentleman further time. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, those who oppose 


annexation would overrule the opinion of five Presidents—three | 


Democrats and two Republicans—whose utterances and writings 


stand over against the unpatriotic action of Cleveland, the only | 


one in the list of American Presidents who is on record as uncon- 
ditionally opposed to annexation. They would overrule also the 
three men who stand at the head of the list of American premiers— 
Webster, the greatest Whig; Marcy, the greatest Democrat; Sew- 
ard, the greatest Republican. And, more remarkable still, they 
would overrule the consensus of opinion among military and naval 
experts who, throughout fifty years of discussion, have concurred 
in the opinion that the possession of these islands is indispensable 
to the safety of the United States. 


I warn gentlemen who have so stubbornly opposed the progress 
of this measure that the people will not sustain the position they 
have undertaken to defend. Public opinion, enlightened by pro- 
longed discussion of the subject, demands the annexation of 
Hawaii. Let us pass the pending resolution and annex to our 
country these little islands, that they may forever stand as a faith- 
ful sentinel, guarding our Western coast against assault. Our 
own safety as well as the welfare of the people of the islands de- 
mands it. 

The certainty that the Nicaraguan Canal will be built in the 
near future, coupled with the enormous industrial development 
that is taking place in oriental countries, argues that we are on 
the threshold of an era in which the theater of the chief activities 
of the world’s commerce will be the Pacific Ocean. Hawaii is the 
key to the situation. It is already an American State. Let it be 
made a part of the great American Republic. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. | 


Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. M. GRIFFIN, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Mr. GRIFFIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of the resolution for the annex- 
ation of the Hawaiian Islands has developed the fact that some 
gentlemen are not only exceedingly timid, but entertain strange 
forebodings for the future of this country. 
| It is fortunate, however, for the American people that mere 
| 
' 

} 
| 


| prophecy of disaster in consequence of our disposition to extend 
the protection afforded by our flag to the Sandwich Islands re- 
quires verification, and that intimidation of this character will 
not deter Congress from the performance of itsduty. It is rather 
remarkable that those who oppose the pending resolution can not 
discover something in the proposition to recommend it to their 
favorable consideration, or to even exact from them the slightest 
friendly comment. 

Their opposition is so determined and pronounced that they 
seem to regard the entire question as an evil omen. They fail to 
| see anything but the greatest danger to the Republic as the inev- 
itable consequence of an expansion of our territory. Such oppo- 
sition exhibits a distrust in the ability, not only of the American 
diplomat and statesman, but also of our civilization to properly 
cope with the complicated problems which, as they view it, will 
necessarily result from the annexation of these islands. 

it is unfortunate that any of our citizens occupying positions of 
influence by reason of which they may in a measure mold public 
| sentiment should entertain such a poor opinion of those who will 
succeed the present generation in the contro! of our public affairs. 

May we not rather cherish the highest hopes that the character 
of our institutions will havesuach an effect upon the future of this 
country that the American people will, asin the past, be able to 
successfully cope with every question or problem that their age 
and time may present for solution. % 

None of these gentlemen have yet pointed out in our past his- 
tory a crisis wherein America has failed to rise equal to the de- 
mands of the hour. Sir, I believe that the seal of progress will 
be stamped upon the future as well as it has been on the past of 
this nation. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





As a government we must either advance or recede, for no na- 
tion can long remain stationary. The desire for an expansion of 
territory is in keeping with the spirit of the age. Although our 
national domain embraces an area of more than 3,600,000 square 
miles, yet the American spirit of enterprise so predominates our 
people that there are now many energetic citizens looking beyond 
our shores for new fields, greater opportunities and advantages 
| than are to be found within the confines of our present territory. 

It is ignoring the facts to say that a large preponderence of the 
| American people are notin fuvor of annexation. The question is 
| not by any means a new one, and hence there is not a particle of 
| force in the suggestion that action ought to be withheld until our 
people can have an opportunity of expressing themselves upon 

the subject. It would bediscounting their intelligence to say that 
a subject which has been agitated in this country for more than 
| forty years was either so new or novel as to reguire further time 

for the popular mind to arrive at a proper estimate of its impor- 


tance orits consequence, oras tothe advisability of definite action 
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at this time. It may be safely said that to-day all over this coun- 
try but one definite sentiment pervades the minds of a large ma- 
jority of our people, and that is favorable to the annexation of 
Hawaii. In favoring the passage of this resolution we are but 
meeting the expectations of our citizens. 

The fears expressed by those unfavorable to the proposition as 
to the effect of the passage of this measure will not, 1 am thor- 
oughly satisfied, be verified. They seem to be following a phan- 
tom, a creation of the imagination, in order that they may have 
an opportunity of engaging in a most unjustifiable, although the 
most effective, way of assailing the position of those who favor 
annexation. 

They have been unable to point out in the history of this coun- 
try any instance in which the acquisition of territory has proven 
detrimental to the public interests. Their warnings and admoni- 
tions are but the result of mere theories and speculation as to 
what the outcome of the contemplated action will be. 

History furnishes no example of a nation increasing its posses- 
sions at a time when a tendency toward decadence was apparent. 
The fact that our Government is in such a prosperous condition 
that the accession of territory seems of easy accomplishment 
makes it clear that we ought not to allow the opportunity to pass 
without profiting by it. None can deny that our history in this 
regard is replete with acts involving acquisitions and additions to 
our territory. 

The portion of our national domain embraced within the limits 
of the original thirteen States which Great Britain recognized in 
1783 as defining our territorial extent is now but a fraction of 
the vast area of that part of the Western Hemisphere over which 
floats the Stars and Stripes as the emblem of our national suprem- 
acy. The cession in 1803 by France of the territory then known 
as the Province of Louisiana added to our possessions an area now 
embraced within the limits of the great States of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, part of Colorado, and parts of the Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories. 

The cession of 1819 by Spain gave us the territory now known 
as the State of Florida. In 1845 the great State of Texas and part 
of Colorado and of the Territory of New Mexico were annexed. 
California, Nevada, Utah, and parts of the State of Colorado and 
of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico were ceded by Mex- 
ico in 1848. The Gadsden purchase of 1853 gave us parts of the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. The last addition to our 
territory was the purchase from and cession by Russia of Alaska 
in 1867. 

The present total territorial area of the United States is said to 
be 3,602,990 square miles. Of this, but 823,045 square miles are 
included within the limits of the original thirteen States, being 
less than one-fourth of our present territorial area. The history, 
therefore, of the first eighty-four years of our national existence— 
that is, from 1783 to 1867,the year in which Alaska was purchased 
and ceded—bears witness to the acquisition by the United States 
of a territorial domain more than three times the extent of its 
origina! possessions. It is a notable fact that Alaska alone con- 
tains an area of 577,390 square miles, or only 255,655 square miles 
less than the area of the thirteen original States. 

In view of these facts, if the history of the past has not been 
such as to educate the American people in the direction of favor- 
ing the acquisition of territory, it is difficult to conceive how 
any nation could create opportunities which would enable it to 
more certainly incline its people to support the policy of annexa- 
tion, 

If the people of one nation have been committed to this princi- 
ple more than that of any other, it must be conceded that we have. 
It is not surprising that the wisdom of those who have preceded 
us should in this juncture impel us to repeat their acts in dealing 
with a subject concerning which, in the abstract, the policy of 
this country has been so often definitely settled. But it may be 
urged that, with the exception of Alaska, the acquisitions of the 
past relate wholly to contiguous territory. However that may 
be, in the purchase of Alaska we have an example which full 
sustains the policy of acquiring territory when desirable, althoug 
far beyond and entirely separated from our national domain. 

Is there anyone to-day who disapproves of the purchase of 
Alaska, that vast area which is three-fourths as great in extent 
as that of those States which first composed the Federal Union, 
and which now gives great promise of vast and hidden stores of 
wealth which may yet contribute largely to our national pros- 
perity, just because it is not contiguous to any of our other ter- 
ritory? Not only this, but unlike the Hawaiian Islands, it is 
contiguous to the territory of a foreign country, the boundary 
line between which and the United States is not so clearly settled 
but that disputes as to its proper location may yet arise. 

In Alaska, then, we have a territory separated from our shores 
not only by the North Pacific Ocean, but also by the Dominion of 
Canada. If we seek to gain its shores without crossing the terri- 
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tory of another country, we are obliged to traverse the pathless 
ocean. 

It is true Alaska is accessible to us by an overland journey as 
well as by sea under ordinary conditions. It is not, however, cer. 
tain that our right of access by land could always be enjoyed, 
and in fact, that right might be denied when the need for exercis. 
ing it would be most pressing. 

In the case of Hawaii we have but the one method of reaching 
it, and that is by an ocean passage. It may be said that this fact, 
and the greater distance between our shores and Hawaii, destroys 
the parallel as to the desirability of acquisition of territory be- 
tween that and Alaska. It would seem, however, to be only a 
question of degree, and I have no doubt that if those in the past 
who were imbued with the wisdom of acquiring desirable terri- 
tory were here to pass upon this question, they would readily 
urge the progress which we have witnessed in every direction 
during the past thirty years as a minimizer of objections which 
might otherwise be regarded as tangible to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory at so great a distance from our shores. 

To my mind, and as I read the history of the — century, the 
objections which are being urged to the annexation of Hawaiiare 
not in consonance with the trend of our national progress or edu- 
cation. The.Sandwich Islands asinsular possessions may present 
a differing somewhat in character from those which have 

itherto engaged the attention of our people; but however diffi- 
cult they may prove to be, the advance made by the American 
people during the past century and the experience which has 
come to them by reason thereof have, in my opinion, been more 
than ample to fully qualify them to meet and successfully master 
all problems, however difficult they may be, that will be presented 
as a result of the annexation of Hawaii. 

From my standpoint, and as I view the question, it is a source 
of regret that any comparison should have been made by the gen- 
tlemen discussing the question between the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands and of acquiring and holding the Philippine 
Islands, by which it was attempted to make the desirability of 
annexing the former apparent as against the undesirability of re- 
taining the latter. The two propositions are essentially distinct. 
One is before us for immediate consideration; the other has no 
place whatever in this discussion. It is impossible to anticipate 
what, in the near fature, will be our relations toward the Philip- 
pine Islands, nor the kind of action which circumstances and con- 
ditions yet to arise may necessitate as our proper course concern- 
ing them, 

We should not at this time allow ourselves to become commit- 
ted to a line of policy respecting the Philippines which would 
deter us from establishing the proper policy concerning them in 
case the eventualities of war should leave them upon our hands 
to deal with; nor is it wise, for the accomplishment of Hawaiian 
annexation or the success of this measure, to say that we would 
not favor the annexation of those far-off Spanish isles of the sea, 
with a view of quieting the alarm of those who oppose the annex- 
ation of the Sandwich Islands on the ground that it is emphasiz- 
ing the policy of the expansion of territory which they so much 
object to. 

The pending measure should receive the support of Congress as 
an independent proposition, and, for one, I deprecate the necessity 
for the announcement of a different policy with reference to the 
Philippine Islands to that which should prevail concerning Ha- 
waii. 

Mr. Speaker, if, as the result of the existing war, we find it 
necessary or advisable to complete our investment and seizure of 
the Philippine Islands, and to retain them as our territory, either 
permanently or for such other disposition of them as the circum- 
stances may render advisable, I shall favor that policy as readily 
and as cheerfully as I do the measure now before the House. 

We are not obliged at this time to associate the Philippine Islands 
with the annexation resolution, except so far as to observe the 
desirability of having a foothold on Hawaiian soil to enable us to 
better conduct our movements and cman against Spain at 
Manila. The present war has demonstrated beyond question the 


importance of having a coaling station and seaport in the vicinity 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and no one can prophesy with any de- 


gree of certainty how soon like conditions might be repeated as 
between the United States and some other foreign power. 
Without enumerating the different reasons which render the 
possession of the Sandwich Islands desirable to the American peo- 
ple, there are so many grounds upon which annexagion might be 
justified that the slightest reflection by the = mind 
will find ample argument to vindicate the wisdom of our pro- 
posed action. Some objection has been made because of the char- 
acter of the people inhabiting these islands. To my mind it is 
immaterial by whom those i ds are at present occupied. It 
will not be many years before the spirit of enterprise which con- 
trols our citizens will panes many of them to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded by the rich and productive soil of 
the Sandwich Islands to transfer their habitations and business 
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thereto, and ultimately we will find the islands inhabited by a 
people homogeneous to our own. 

Again, those in authority in the Sandwich Islands have ex- 
pressed their desire to unite with and become a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. Hence we are not compelling an un- 
willing people to submit to our jurisdiction. The objection has 
been made that the people of Hawaii have not had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their preferences upon the subject of annex- 
ation, but it is sufficient for our purpose that those who control 
the affairs and Government of that people, and who represent 
them in matters of legislation and public policy, have not only 
invited us to take the islands, but have made an actual tender 
thereof to this Government. 

The friendly relations which have for many years existed be- 
tween the two countries, and the frequent proffer of those islands 
to become a part of our territory, and the attitude maintained by 
the United States toward the islands have been such that we are 
already committed to the policy of annexation, and the only re- 
maining act which may accomplish it is the formal adoption of 
the necessary legislative enactment. In this respect the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii presents an entirely different question than if we 
were a a — by the exercise of superior force. The 
one is fully justified, while the other might be reprehensible. 

Ido not agree with those who contend that legislation of this 
character is unconstitutional. However this may be, the exercise 
of the power proposed is not a greater infraction of the Constitu- 
tion than was the annexation of Alaska. That amounted to an 
interpretation, so far as this Government is concerned, of the 
constitutional provisions which have relation to the subject. 

There have been a number of instances in which the Executive 
has interpreted the Constitution so as to favor the power of an- 
nexation. The Supreme Court of the United States has also rec- 
— the constitutional power to annex territory to our national 

omain. 

The power of acquiring territory is a concomitant of nationla 
sovereignty. No State is permitted to enlarge its territorial ex- 
tent without authority conferred by Congress; therefore it can 
not be successfully contended that because the power to annex 
territory is not expressly delegated by the Federal Constitution 
such power nowhere exists, 

Since there is a positive prohibition as against the States of our 
Federal Union enlarging their territory without the authority of 
Congress, and the inference to be drawn therefrom that Congress 
has power to permit such enlargement, although it may be con- 
fined to territory belonging to the United States, the nation, being 
supreme, has, as I confidently believe, without question, as an in- 
cident to its right of defense and self-preservation, and to enable 
it to do that which shall be most for the interests of its people, the 
inherent right to exercise that power if it shall be found that ac- 
quiring new territory is necessary for either the welfare of its 
people or for the purposes of national defense. 

It would indeed be an anomaly to say that a sovereign nation, 
because the power was not vested in it by express grant, should have 
no authority to enlarge its domain if by failing so to do its every 
existence would be threatened. 

If the strict constructionists of the Constitution are enabled to 
enforce their theories, then every foot of territory which has been 
acquired as an addition to that embraced within the limits of the 
first thirteen States has been annexed in violation of the Federal 
Constitution. 

It may well be asserted that if the statesmen of the past had 
been controlled by such a limitation of constitutional power, we 
would to-day be witnesses of the remarkable spectacle of a limited 
and feeble Republic, struggling to maintain its existence, instead 
of a nation of more than 70,000,000 people, the most free and 
prosperous on the face of the earth, with a territory bounded on 
two sides only by two great oceans, and extending from north to 
south between the greatest inland lakes in the world and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The American people will never consent to the application of 
the principle of such limited construction to our Constitution, 
either by our courts, the Executive, or the lawmaking power of the 
nation. The manifest destiny of this country should not be 
jeopardized by narrow views of powers that are as broad and ex- 
pansive as the necessities may require. 

The enlargement of our national domain will increase the num- 
ber of people that can be relied upon to uphold and maintain free 
institutions. Wherever our flag floats as a representative of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, there we will find friends and a harbor of safety. 
The people of Hawaii are coming to us because they believe in our 
system of government. They have expressed a preference for it, 
and surely it would be contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
and the yorpeses for which free government was established by 
the founders of our Republic on the Western Hemisphere to say 
that those who desire to share in the blessings which we enjoy 
should not have the opportunity, 





Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris. 


REMARKS 
HON. NICHOLAS N. COX, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 18, 1898 


On the following resolutions: 

‘Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of Hon. IsHam G. Har- 
RIs, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to his memory and emi- 
nent service, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House stand 
adjourned. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of 
the House to the family of the deceased. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate.” 


Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the kindness of the House, in my absence I 
was permitted to place in the REcorD my humble appreciation of 
the public serviceand usefulness to the people of Senator Haruus. 

My acquaintance with him commenced at that time of my life 
when I cast my first vote, which was for him for governor of Ten- 
nessee. I knew him in warandinpeace. I knew himas a states- 
man anda soldier. I knew him when a friend, and understood 
him when anenemy. As a man, like the most of our great men, 
he commenced with his common countrymen. 

He learned first the duty of a citizen, and then labored to ad- 
vance and protect the common welfare and liberty of his people. 
He was with all absolutely frank, firm, and positive. No man 
was ever deceived by him. He decided but once on any subject, 
and then never ceased to carry his convictions into practical ex- 
ecution. A devoted friend, a bold, daring fighting opponent, 
his very make-up hated deception. His very soul despised a luke- 
warm friend, and his very nature combated opposition. Avarice 
had no place in his nature. He spent his life for the State and 
died poor. 

No stain of dishonesty is on his record, and no treachery ever 
even suspected. Firm, decisive, resolute, able, honest, and brave, 
these were the elements of his greatness. In politics, a Democrat 
of the old school. The State had his affection; and as a protector 


of the rights of the States he stood at the front in all his public 
career. As a Democrat, he adhered to the strictest economy, and 
left as far as possible the individual to govern himself and to be 
individually responsible for his own conduct. Everyright under 


the law was equal with him; every protection given by law should 
operate for all alike. 

No fear of the mighty and great; no oppressing the poor and 
needy. The public funds under his control were sacred for the 
objects intended. The demoralization of war and disruption of 
society had no effect on hisintegrity. He defended the funds of the 
people from thieves and marauders in time of peace, and in time 
of war carried the sacred funds of our common schoo!s through 
camps, battles, and marches; and, althcugh an exile himself, with 
a price set on his head, he returned every dollar to its place with- 
out the loss of a cent. What a contrast with the thieves who 
seized it after such honesty and stole the entire trust from our 
children! Indeed, such honesty as Senator Harris displayed is 
noble and grand. 

Iknew him in war. The first commission I ever held in the 


army was signed by him. I saw him a commander in chief of 
Tennesseesoldiers. Uneducated in military affairs, yet he seemed 
to grasp the full and extended scope of his duties. Kind yet firm 
with his troops, they loved him. Without fear, they admired 


him, and, full of energy and self-control, he won justly for him- 
self the great title of ‘‘ war governor of the South.” 

What a scene it was when this great governor lifted from his 
horse the dying genius of war, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, whom 
President Davis pronounced the greatest of all his generals, at 
the terrible battle of Shiloh. I have often heard the old Senator 
talk of this incident, and it seemed to arouse every emotion in his 
true, honest soul. 

A volume could be written of interesting episodes in his life— 
his contest for governor with John Netherland. The good joker, 

enial humorist, was a power on thestump. The keen, decisive 
ogic and clear expression of thought Harris had were equa! to the 
occasion. 

He found in Robert Hatton a competitor worthy of any man, 
Logical, learned, generous, and brave, he was ready for the lance 
of his competitor. Senator Harris always regarded Hatton as 
the strongest competitor he ever met. Both are gone. (General 
Hatton fell on the field of battle and rests with the dead who fell 
in a cause he and Senator Harris loved so much. 
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Tonnessee is proud of her sons, and she has been fortunate in 
the honor her sons have reflected on her name. 

She has had her warriors as renowned as any this great Repub- 
lic ever produced, and the world can not show any greater sol- 
diers. Tennessee has furnished the United States many orators 
and statesmen. Their history is woven into the history of our 
common country. Among all these the late Senator Harris 
forced himself to the front. No man probably lived in Tennessee 
who more effectually impressed his views upon our people, and 
did so for their own good. He will not die. He will live in spite 
of death; his great efforts will tell on children yet unborn, and 
his virtues live as long as we have a record. 

No man commanded more respect in the United States Senate 
than did Senator Harris. No Senator could misunderstand him, 
and he was acknowledged to be the best presiding officer of that 
body. 

We were engaged in this House in paying respect to another 
sterling old-school Democrat, Judge Holman, who had been taken 
away. His praise was being sounded by true friends, and almost 
in hearing of the same the spirit of Senator IsHam GREEN HARRIS 
took its eternal flight. Two great men! Two good men! Two 
honest men, and as noble Democrats as ever defended the doc- 
trine of the party! 

I pray that in our country’s history and in the defense of re- 
publican institutions young men may rise as loyal to duty and as 
devoted to country as the late Senator Harris, 


Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1898. 

The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. PresipEnt: The correct determination of the issues now 
before the Senate is not only of vital national importance, but in- 
volves questions more grave than any dealt with in this gener- 
ation. Heedless and thoughtless is the man who thinks otherwise. 
Some outside of this Chamber, persons ordinarily considerate, are 
in numerous instances carried away either by imterest or by the 
excitement incident to the conditions surrounding us. They 
may clamor for immediate judgment, for no debate; but if this 
body is impotent to examine with care, with patience, and with 
at least some ability a crisis of this grave import, it has failed to 
accomplish the object for which it was called into existence and 
it has responded not to the aspirations of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

Our differences, Senators, may be radical. There area number 
upon one side of this issue and upon the other who are taking 
their positions honestly and with some degree, I trust, of intelli- 
gence. It will not, I think, prevent proper deliberation, I know 
it will not hasten consideration, to insist that there shall be no 
discussion and that in this body there shall be assigned no reasons 
for our action. The duty demanding reasons for our conduct 
will be discharged regardless of the demonstrations of arrogance. 
THERE IS NO CONSTITUTIONAL POWER TO ANNEX FOREIGN TERRITORY BY 

RESOLUTION, CERTAINLY NOT OTHERWISE THAN AS A STATE. 

Whatever may be said of the past history of this country or of 
the records to which Senators have adverted, there is one propo- 
sition which can not be contested, namely, that there is no prece- 
dent for this proposed action. States have been admitted into the 
Union, territory has been acquired and has been annexed by 
treaty stipulation, but there is no instance where by a joint reso- 
lution it has been attempted not only to annex a foreign land far 
remote from our shores, but also to annihilate a nation, to -with- 
draw from the sovereign societies of the world a government 
which, in the opinion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], is the best government of which he has any cognizance— 
no instance where an act of such supreme importance has been 
advocated as mere legislation. 

It is well to refiect upon this subject and to do so not merely as 
it affects our obligation to obey the Constitution, but also as it 
— to our destiny and refers to the reasons for our existence. 

nators may say that this, that, or the other should induce us to 
render ready acquiescence to an imperious and sudden demand, 
but I believe that every member of this body should record his 
vote after patient and careful thought, and that the judgment 
which he enters here should be one to meet the approval of his 
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conscience. We are building for time to come, as well as for the 
present. We can not shift responsibility. The advice of the un- 
informed or criminal will not mitigate our mistakes, even though 
their views are momentarily indorsed. 

Undoubtedly it is pleasant to be with the majority. The ac. 
claim of victory never falls upon an unsympathetic ear when it 
reaches the person who has joined in bringing it about, but the 
obligation which attaches to our position requires, it seems to me, 
something beyond the reward of popularity. The Republic wil] 
never be safe if her people depend upon the mere guesses of Sena- 
tors. The demands of honesty and the candid discharge of the 
Senator's duty as he sees it are but expressions of the same idea, 

Mr. President, what are we asked to do? The resolution which 
has been presented comes from the Houseof Representatives, and 
is but a repetition of the resolution prepared by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of this body, and is to my mind upon its face, 
irrespective of the constitutional questions involved, I was about to 
sayabsurd initsinaccuracy. Without for thetime being debating 
the desirability of the annexation of the islands, gaze upon this 
proposed resolution. I appeal to Senators who are opposed to me 
upon the merits of this subject, and especially to those Senators, 
eminent at the bar, whose views have always been zealously 
guarded by their respect for that law which they have sworn to 
support and that Constitution to which they have here and else- 
where given their unqualified and repeated adhesion. 

The joint resolution is entitled ‘‘A joint resolution to provide 


for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States.” Itisas 
follows: 


Joint resolution to provide for mags Hawaiian Islands to the United 


Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawaii having, in due form, 
signified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, to cede ab- 
solutely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights of 
sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their 
dependencies, and also to cede and transfer to the United States the absolute 
fee and ownership of all public, Government, or Crown lands, public build- 
ings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipment, and all other public 
property of every kind and description belonging to the Government of the 

awaiian Islands, together with every right and appurtenance thereunto 
appertaining: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That said cession is accepted, ratified, and 
confirmed, and that the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, 
and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of the United States 
and are subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singular 
the property and rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the United 
States of America. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to public lands shal! not 
apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress of the United 
States shall enact special laws for their management and disposition: Pro- 
vided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such 
part thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval pur- 
poses of the United States, or may be assigned for the use of the local gov- 
ernment, shall be used solely for fhe benefit of the inhabitants of the Ha- 
waiian Islands for educational and other public pu ‘ 

Until Con shall provide for the government of such islands all the 
civil, judicial, and military ,;owers exercised by the officers of the existing 
Government in said islands shall be vested in suc person or persons and shall 
be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct; 
and the President shall have power to remove said officers and fill the vacan- 

ies so occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations shall 
forthwith cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties as may exist, 
or as may be hereafter concluded, between the United States and such for- 
eign nations. The municipal legislation of the Hawaiian Islands, not enacted 
for the fulfillment of the treaties so extinguished, and not inconsistent with 
this joint resolution nor contrary to the Constitution of the United States 
nor to any existing treaty of the United States, shall remain in force until 
the Congress of the United States shall otherwise determine. 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States customs 
laws and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands the existing customs relations 
of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other countries shall re- 
main unchanged. 

The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully existing at the date of 
the passage of this joint resolution, including the amounts due to depositors 
in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by the Government 
of the United States; but the liability of the United States in this regard 
shall in no case exceed $4,000,000. So long, however, as the existing Govern- 
ment and the present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are con- 
tinued as hereinbefore provided said Government shall continue to pay the 
interest on said debt. ‘ 

There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be allowed 
by the laws of the United States; and no Chinese, by reason of oaytins 
herein contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom shall 
be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall, as soon as reasonably prac- 
ticable, recommend to Congress such legislation concerning the Hawaiian 
Islands as they shall deem necessary or proper. 

Sec. 2. That the commissioners hereinbefore provided for shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and ce’ t of the Senate. 

Sxuc. 3. at the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as y be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, and to be immediately available, to be expended at the discre- 
tion of the President of the United States of America, fur the purpose of 
carrying this joint resolution into effect. 


I repeat, quoting from the resolution: 


Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawaii having, in due form, 
signified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, tocede abso- 
lutely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights of sov- 
ereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their de- 

ndencies, and also to cede and transfer to the United States the absolute 
Ree and ownership of all public, Government, or Crown lands, etc. 


























































































The resolution thus refers truly to the grant contained in the 
Hawaiian constitution, but utterly disregards the facts when it 
assumes that an unratified treaty means anything. I continue 
the quotation: 

That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 


What cession, Senators? Has any cession been made? Is there 
a lawyer upon either side of this Chamber who is willing to say 
that there been a grant, a cession by Hawaii of Hawaii? Can 
a cession be made when a proposition emanates from one party 
unaccepted by the other? Is there anyone who has regard for 
those attainments which he possesses who will claim that such 
contract has been made? Is there any ambiguity in the meaning 
of the word “cession?” Is there any doubt about it? In Ander- 
son's Dictionary of the Law, “cession” is defined ‘‘a yielding up, 
a transfer, a grant, as of land,” and so on. 

Has there been any grant? Mr. President, the people of Hawaii 
under their constitution provided how the islands might be ceded 
to the United States. They defined and limited in their organic 
instrument the method of conveyance by which they were to oper- 
ate the divestiture of empire. Has that method been followed? 
Does anyone pretend that it has been followed? 

Will anyone speak to me of a “‘ treaty” when we are confronted 
with a mere proposition negotiated between the plenipotentiaries 
of two countries and unratitied by a tribunal—this Senate—whose 
concurrence is necessary? There is no treaty; no one can reason- 
ably aver that there is a treaty. No treaty can exist unless it has 
attached to it not merely the acquiescence of those from whom it 
emanates as a proposal. It must be accepted—joined in by the 
other party. This has not been done, There is, therefore, no 
treaty. 

Black defines a treaty thus: 

In international law an agreement between two or more independent 
states—an agreement, league, or contract between two or more nations or 
sovereigns formally signed by commissioners properly authorized and gol- 
emnly, ratified, etc. 

Hence the declaration in the resolution that a treaty has been 
made is manifest falsehood. 

Whence, then, do we derive the right to speak of a cession, of a 
concession—of a grant? - There is no grant, Senators. Whatever 
may be your views of the situation, that you can not deny. Yet 
in this instrument which you put before us, and which you ask 
us to support, you tell us that there is a cession, when you know 
that a cession can not be made without the concurrence of both 
parties to the agreement. That this resolution involves untruth 
is palpable. 

Not only Mr. Frelinghuysen, a former Secretary of State, but 
other eminent publicists speak of a treaty as a contract and of 
rights conferred as contractual. We know, however we may re- 
gard a treaty, that it is absolutely ineffective, a veritable nothing, 
until it has received the approval of all parties who are necessary 
to it and who are named in itassuch. Isadeed of any efficacy 
simply because I sign it, though I may have the title to property, 
if it is not duly delivered? Is acontract which mentions A and B 
as essential parties of any validity or any better than waste paper 
unless A and B concur and joinin it? And yetin thisremarkable 
resolution you treat this instrument as a concession, as an abso- 
lute accomplished fact, when youconcede that it has no effectu- 
ality unless the same is given it by one party. 

Mr. President, if this so-called treaty were executed by both 
parties, if it received the indorsement of this Government and 
was ratified by the Senate, then you would treat it asa cession: 
Would your treatment of it be any different from that which you 
now give it? Would you speak of it in any other way than you 
now speak of it when you say that the cession is accepted? And 
will you tell me, or can any one tell me, with any face or counte- 
nance, that a treaty which has not been accepted by the United 
States or ratified by the Senate is upon exactly the same plane as 
a similar compact which has been made complete under our laws? 
Yet such is the tenor of this resolution—such the ridiculous theory 
upon which we are asked to pass it. 

Whatever may become of this subject in the end, I should be 
ashamed of the Senate if it indorsed a proposition involving such 
a manifest contradiction as thisresolution. I should be regretful 
of the Senate and doubtful of the ability of its members if it 
voted for a resolution declaring that a cession had taken place by 
treaty, when upon our own records we find the indisputable evi- 
dence that there has been no ratification of such a treaty, and that 
there has been no cession or grant whatever. Yet it is not even 
proposed to change this phraseology—so ardent, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the expression, have some folk in this world become 
that they are willing to adopt anything if it involves the grant of 
Hawaii to this country, whatever may be the authority or what- 
ever may be the language. 

Mr. President, some may be surprised that gentlemen of ability 
and erudition, whose duty commands them to this Chamber, pay 
but little attention to this momentous subject. Many of them do 
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not hesitate to announce elsewhere than in their seats that they 
are not in sympathy with this resolution, but they have made up 
their minds to swallow it, whatever it is or may be, and the less 
they know about it the less strain upon consciences already some- 
what exerted. 

But there are many matters other than the mere form of this 
resolution, there are numerous propositions besides those involved 
in the power of Congress; yet I think that, before entering into 
inquiries as to the merits of the case outside of the Constitution, 
it may not be amiss to ascertain whether we contemplate tram- 
pling upon the organic law in which we all profess to believe. I 
have heard it said upon this floor by a Senator not now in the 
Chamber, but a very ardent annexationist, that the Constitution, 
after all, has nothing to do with annexation. Well, Mr. President, 
if we may select from the many topics before us those which in 
our opinion had better be regarded in the absence of the Consti- 
tution, if that be a field for personal discretion and whim, we 
might as well eliminate that instrument from all thought and 
avoid its application to any controversy whatsoever. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], in a very powerful ad- 
dress delivered yesterday, pointed out, from the debates in this 
body, that there never was a time or a day when any lawyer here 
claimed that the Congress of the United States, by joint resolu- 
tion, had a right to appropriate territory or to du anything save ad- 
mit new States. It is a stock argument for those who are in favor 
of Hawaiian annexation to declare that Texasis an example; that 
that State was admitted by joint resolution after a treaty had 
been rejected, and that, therefore, we may admit Hawaii, not as 
a State, but as a dependency, a Territory, or what not, upon that 
precedent. I repudiate this so-called argument. I deem it my 
duty to call attention to some of the decisions relied upon by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in support of their contention 
on this point, and to certain precedents in the way of declarations 
of statesmen in both Houses, which have not yet been cited. 

I assume, to begin with, as [ have said, that we are for the first 
time endeavoring to annex extraneous territory, not as a “new 
State,” by joint resolution, and that there is no precedent for such 
legislation. What was the condition in Texas? The Congress of 
the United States did not adopt any such monstrous piece of con- 
tradiction and false statement as that reposing in the joint reso- 
lution to which I have adverted. It did not declare that there 
had been a cession when there was no cession. On the contrary, 
the first resolution adopted was as follows: 


No. 8.—Joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Congress doth consent that the terri 
tory properly included within and rightfully belonging to the Republic of 
Texas may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with 
a republican form of government, to be adopted by the people of said repub- 
lic, by deputies in convention assembled, with the ccnsent of the existing 
government, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. 

2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent of Congress is 
given upon the following conditions, and with the following guaranties, 
to wit: First, said State is to be formed subject to the adjustment by this 


Government of all questions of boundary that may arise with other gov- 





ernments; and the constitution thereof, with the proper evidence of its 
adoption by the people of said Republic of Texas, shall be transmitted tothe 
President of the United States, to be laid before Congress for its final action, 


on or before the Ist day of January, 1846. Second, said State, when admitted 
into the Union, after ceding to the United States all public 


edifices, fortifi- 
cations, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy-yards, doc maga- 




















zines, arms, armaments, and ali other property and means pertaining to the 
public defense belonging to said Republic of Texas, shall retain all the public 
funds, debts, taxes. and dues of every kind which may belong to or may be 
due and owing szid Republic, and shail also retain all the vacant and unap- 
propriated lands lying within its limits. to be applied to the payment of the 
debts and liabilities of said Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, 
after discharging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may 
direct; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become a charge upon 
the Government of the United States. Third. new Sta of convenient size, 
not exceeding four in number, in addition to said State of Texa i having 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said Sta formed 
out of the territory thereof, which shail be entitled to admission under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying south of 36° 3 north latitude, com- 
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monly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without slavery, e people of each State asking ad: 












maydesire. And in such State or States as shall be formed out of saic 
tory north of said Missouri compromise line slavery or involuntary ser\ 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

3. And be it further resolved, That if the President of the United States 
shall, in his judgment and discretion, deem it most advisable, instead of pro- 
ceeding to submit the foregoing resolution to the Republic of Texas as an 
overture on the part of the United States for admission, to negotiate with 
that Republic; then, 

Be it resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the present Republic of 
Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two Representatives in 
Congress. until the next apportionment of representation, shall be admitted 
into the Union by virtue of this act. on an equal footing with the existing 
States, as soon as the terms and conditions of such admission and the cession 
of the remaining Texan territory to the United States shall be agreed upon 
by the Government of Texas and the United States: and that the sum of 
$100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to defray the expenses of 
missions and negotiations to agree upon the terms of said admission and ces- 
sion, either by treaty to be submitted to the Senate or by articles to be sub- 
mitted to the two Houses of Congress, as the President may direct. 

Approved March 1, 1545 (5 Statutes at Large, page 798). 
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After this, such proceedings were had in Texas that the Con- 
gress of the United States on the 29th day of December, 1845, 
adopted another joint resolution, as follows: 


No. 1.—Joint resolution for the | ~ 7 of the State of Texas into the 
nion. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution approved 
March 1, 1845, did consent that the territory properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas might be erected into a new 
State, to be called the State of Tones. with a republican form of government, 
to be adopted by the people of said Republic by deputies in convention as 
sembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in order that the same 
might be admitted as one of the States of the Union, which consent of Con- 
gress was given upon certain conditions specified in the first and second sec- 
tions of said joint resolution; and 

Whereas the people of the said Republic of Texas, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, did adopt a con- 
stitution and erect a new State with a republican form of government, and 
in the name of the people of Texas, and by their authority, did ordain and 
declare that they assented toand accepted the proposals, conditions, and guar- 
anties contained in said first and second sections of said resolution; and 

Whereas the said constitution, with the proper evidence of its adoption by 
the people of the Republic of Texas, has been transmitted to the President 
of the United States and laid before Congress, in conformity to the provisions 
of said joint resolution: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the State of Texas shall be one, and is 
hereby declared to be one, of the United States of America, and admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever. 

Sxuc. 2. And be it further resolved, That until the Representatives in Con- 
gress shall be apportioned according toan actual enumeration of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, the State of Texas shall be entitled to choose two 
Representatives. 

Approved, December 29, 1845. (9 Statutes at Large, page 108.) 


Mr. President, it will be observed that in the Texas instance 
there was no unsustained reference to any cession, no pretense 
that the people of Texas had made any grant of their territory to 
the United States, and yet that statement might have been made 
in the face of the defeat of that treaty in the Senate wth the same 
propriety that it is asserted in the pending joint resolution, for 
the Hawaiian so-called treaty stands unratified by the Senate. 


Equally impotent is it asa document of legal effect, equally value- | 


less as a grant, equally nugatory for any other purpose, standing 
unratified as though it had been rejected. 

Perhaps there may be this qualification, that it is subject to 
ratification, whereas a defeated treaty can not be made the basis 
for any affirmation; but so far as its legal potentiality is con- 
cerned, it is just as worthless to-day in the hands of the Secretary 
of this body unratified as though it had been rejected. It is not 
a treaty. The essential element of ratification here is wanting. 
And yet the Committee on Foreign Relations and the advocates 
of annexation, in the face of this obvious truth, speak of this 
attempted and unconsummated act as a cession, and ask the Sen- 
ate to place itself upon record as holding that an unratified treaty 
involves the cession or grant of a republic. 

Mr. President, there was no such contradiction in the Texas 
case. There wasa proposition made by the Congress of the United 
States, and the conditions contained in the first joint resolution 
already read were accepted by Texas, and thereupon the Congress 
passed another joint resolution making it of record that those 
conditions have been complied with, and then everything was 
complete. There was no cession of territory in the joint resolu- 
tion. Texas was admitted as a State under the specific language 
of the Constitution. That phraseology has already been men- 
tioned, but perhaps it will do no harm to read it again. How- 
ever futile, as far as its effect upon those who do not care to listen 
may be, it is well to register here that some one has some regard 
for the organic law and is not disposed to ignore it. Section 3 of 
Article [V of our Constitution is as follows: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but nonew 
State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State: 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or part of 


States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], with that clearness 
which is his characteristic, gave us the true reading and inter- 


pretation of that paragraph. I do not intend to fully traverse 
the field which he so ably considered except as it may be neces- 
sary in an incidental way, but I wish to incorporate here the ap- 
propriate language cited by the Senator from Georgia from Mr. 
Thurman. (Congressional Globe, part 1, third session Forty-first 
Congress, page 193.) 


Mr. TaurRMAN. I believe, sir, it is proper enough for me to say, for I think 
the President himself says it in his annual message, that a treaty was negoti- 
ated for the annexation of Dominica to the United States, and that that 
treaty failed to receive the requisite votes in favor of its ratification, thus 
disclosing the fact that between the President of the United States and the 
Senate there is a direct opposition of opinion upon the subject of this acqui- 
sition. 

Now, not willing to defer to the opinion of the Senator—and I do not say 
that in order to blame him; he has a right to his own opinion—the President, 
with very great earnestness, urges upon Congress and upon the —— the 
desirableness of this acquisition, and oe goes so far as to suggest the mode b 
which Dominica may be annexed. Seeing that it is not likely to be annex 
under the treaty-making power for want of the requisite support in the Sen- 
ate, he suggests that it may be annexed by joint resolution, as in the case of 
Texas; ona is is with a view to carry out, no doubt, the wishes or opinions of 
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the President in this particular that the Senator from Indiana has introduced 
the joint resolution. 

Now, the first thing that strikes me is this: Is the Senate ready to recedg 
from its position? Is the Senate willing to ratify a treaty for the annexation 
of Dominica, or is the Senate ready to annex Dominica by joint resolution? 

And in that connection I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that you can not by joint resolution annex Dominica as a Territory; 
you must annex her as a State if Tz annex her by joint resolution. Thera 
is no clause in the Constitution of the United States that provides for the 
acquisition of territory by joint resolution of Congress unless it be one sing] 
provision, and that is that the Congress may admit new States into the Union. 
And it was upon the argument that there was no limitation upon that power 
to admit new States into the Union, that it was not limited to territory be. 
longing to the United States, but that territory belonging to a foreign power 
might be admitted into the Union as a State. 

It was upon that doctrine that the resolution in the case of Texas was 
passed. But no one has ever pretended that you could by joint resolution 
annex territory as a Territory without admitting it as a State. Then, if a 
treaty is to be abandoned, the proposition which is before the Senate is, Is 
this Senate prepared to annex Dominica in its present condition? 

% - * * * * 

Nobody, I think, has the least idea that any treaty for its annexation can 
be ratified. This Senate is not so ignorant that it did not know every essen- 
tial thing in this resolution when it voted on the wrentt: It would be to stul- 
tify ourselves to say that there is one single material inquiry in all this reso- 
lution that was not known to the Senate when it vo on the treaty; and 
unless the Senators who were opposed to that een are willing to recede 
from their opposition and ratify a treaty that may be formed, it follows that 
this resolution can only be put forward with the view of annexing Dominica 
by joint resolution, and that, as I said before, you can not do unless you are 
willing to take her in as a State. 


That is what Allen G. Thurman said in this Chamber in tho 
year 1870. 

I say again that no man on this floor, I think, has the least idea thata 
treaty of annexation can receive the requisite number of votes for its ratifi- 
cation, and therefore—and I can not, perhaps, repeat it too often—the only 
question is, Will you annex Dominica as a State? 

I will quote from several able men who were heard from in the 
Texas debate, showing that in that remarkable discussion every 
advocate of annexation grounded his faith upon the specific grant 
contained in the Constitution to admit new States. Indeed, in 
that great controversy, notable not only for the learning which 
was evolved, but for the statesmanship which was manifested, 
there was no one who took the ground of a recent eminent states- 
man who said that we can admit Hawaii under the ‘‘ generai-wel- 
fare ” clause of the Constitution. 

This novel extension of the general-welfare clause deserves to 
be classed with the somewhat more candid utterance of another, 
who asked, ‘‘ What is the Constitution between friends?” 

Without taking time to read in full speeches which i have tried 
to examine, I will quote very briefly from some of the addresses 
made during the Texas debate in enforcement of the statement 
which I have just made. Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, afterwards 
President of the United States and then in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the 21st of January, 1845, said: 

The admission of a sovereign State into the Union is not an acquisition of 
territory in the sense that borribery is or can be acquired under the treaty- 
making power. They are Wholly different. * * * 

Mr. Johnson was talking of admission by joint resolution. He 
recognized the distinction upon which I insist. 

I quote from page 222, See, Congressional Globe. 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, also in the House of Representatives, 
on the 6th of January, 1845, page 67 of the Appendix to the Con- 
gressional Globe, said, in alluding to the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention: 

All of the spores, after meeting with some favor at first, were finally 
rejected, and the general clause as it now stands in the Constitution. provid- 
ing that ‘new States may be admitted by the Congress into the Union,’ was 
adopted in lieuof them. Thusit will be perceived that instead of restricting 
the power as it existed in the articles of confederation, it was greatly en- 
larged in the Constitution so as to authorize Congress to adm‘t new States 
by a vote of a majority of each House, whether within the original limits 
of the United States or not. 

Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentucky, on January 18, 1845, page 110 of the 
same Appendix, said: 

Mr. Madison, who was the author of that number (forrteenth nurhber of 
the Federalist), says: ““The immediate object of the Federal Constitution is 
to secure the union of the thirteen primitive States, which wo know to be 
practicable, and to add to them such other States as may arise in their bosoms 
or in their neighborhood, which we can not doubt to be equally practicable.” 
Thus, according to the interpretation given this power by Mr. Madison, 
the Constitution provides, first, for the union of the then existing thirteen 
States; secondly, for the admission of new States which arise ont of the orig- 
inal States; and thirdly, for the admission of such other States as might 
arise in the neighborhood of the thirteen primitive States. 

Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, whose remarks are found on page 93 
of the Appendix to the Congressional Globe, said: 

_ Now, sir, what says the Constitution itself upon the subject of the admis- 
sion of new States into the Confederacy? It says: “New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress intothis Union.” This isthe express lanzuage of the 
Constitution, and without any restriction, except so far as it concerns the 
division or amalgamation of existing States. Can language be more compre- 
hensive than this? The power is here given in the very broadest terms. 

Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia, a Senator, on page 254 of the Appen- 
dix to the Congressional Globe, said: 

Honorable Senators seem to blend the idea of goquizing territory and ad- 
mitting States and thereby produce confusion. It is insisted that we must 
acquire territory by treaty! Let this be so, and it does not touch the - 
ment. For it is absolutely certain that you can not admit a State into the 
Union by treaty, that power being conferred alone upon Congress. 
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And here will be found throughout all that discussion the state- 
ment by every advocate of Texas's annexation—and I have only 
read from them—that the right and the authority of the United 
States to admit Texas were granted and delegated by the explicit 
phraseology of the Constitution itself; that the power to ‘‘ admit 
new States” was not limited to the original thirteen, nor even, as 
Mr. Madison had said, to those in their immediate neighborhood, 
but that it was a grant to Congress to bring into this sisterhood 
another member; a grant explicitly made, and one which could 
not be denied in the case of Texas without imposing a limitation 
upon the constitutional phraseology not to be discovered in the 
instrument itself. 

It never struck any of those great statesmen who at that time 
discussed this matter of momentous import that there was any 
other authority than that to which they referred, and from that 
time to this I imagine the action of the Congress has been justi- 
fied by reason of that power in the Constitution. There was a 
powerful element holding that the power to admit new States 
was limited to the area described by Mr. Madison, but no one pre- 
tended to seek refuge in or under the general-welfare clause. 

Again I quote from Senator Colquitt, page 254 of the same doc- 
ument: 


The argument I have just made is based upon the supposition that by ad- 
mitting Texas as a‘State this Government acquires the territory of Texas. 
Ihave thought proper to enforce this view because it seems impossible for 
some minds to conceive how Texas can become a member of the Union un- 
less this Government does thereby acquire her territory. Tomy mind the 
distinction is manifest, and that by the resolutions from the House we ac- 
quire no territory, but leave Texas as a State, possessed of her entire domain, 
to dispose of as she pleases, under our Constitution, fixing only the terms by 
which she may become a confederate. The acquisition of territory is one 
thing; the admission of a State is another and totally different. 


Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, on the 7th of January, 1845, page 86, 
same Appendix, said: 

No man can doubt the constitutional power to admit Texas as a ‘“ new 
State.” That being so, some such proposition must be united on. 


Senator Woodbary, who was one of the ablest of the advocates 
of the annexation of Texas, said, among other things, during the 
same debate: 


And upon what grounds, then, did the honorable Senator from Virginia 
say that the House, in passing these resolutions, were assuming an executive 
power? In adopting these resolutions, did it not leave the ratification of 
treaties to the Senate, as it was before? Gentlemen will say, ‘* How can this 
be when the Senate refused to ratify the treaty of Texas at the last session, 
when the matter was referred to them?’’ He would explain the difference. 
In that case the attempt, by treaty, was not to admit Texas into this Union. 
No such proposition was made. e might buy one acre or a million of acres 
of territory by treaty, but that was not admitting her into the Union asa 
State. There was no proposition in that treaty to admit her into the Union 
asa State. He said then, when that treaty was fending. that if ever she was 
admitted asa State, it must be by Congress. That was what was now un- 
dertaken to be done. Do we propose to admit her asa Territory, not as a 
State? On the contrary, the treaty is repudiated, and we proceed to admit 
her as a State by this resolution. 

At the last session of Congress we were acting under the grant in the 
Constitution given to the treaty-making power. He need not talk of that. 
We were now acting upon the power conferred upon Congress and not upon 
the treaty-making power to admit new States. entlemen, therefore, made 
nothing by saying that we refused to ratify the treaty presented to us at the 
last session of Congress. There was no treaty before us now. It was an en- 
tirely different subject—that of making Texasa State. It was different in 
substance as wellas inform. Now the attempt is made to deny to Congress 
this express grant. 

* * * Mr. Woodbury, in continuation, remarked that the question dis- 
cussed in those letters was the acquisition of territory; the question of the 
admission of new States did not arise till nine years afterwards. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was not, like Mr. Nicholas or Mr. Madison, a member of the convention, 
and therefore not so well acquainted with the grounds of argument which 
had prevailed in it. But even if the inference drawn from Mr. Jefferson's 
opinions were me | deducible from them, the cases are not parallel ones. 

he eo of admitting territory Spree and new States by legislation 
can not be treated as the same issue. The treaty-making power and legisla- 
tive power in those different cases are not in conflict. 


There are many similar enunciations occurring during that 
discussion, and all of which tend, as far as those who took this 
view, to the point that under the Constitution the power is given 
to Congress to admit new States, and that such admission is au- 
thorized regardless of locality, but that the right to act does not 
include anything outside of the terms of the instrument, viz., 
“new States.” 

_Mr. President, how can a joint resolution such as this be opera- 
tive? What is the legislative jurisdiction of Congress? Does it 
extend over Hawaii? May we in this anticipatory manner reach 
out beyond the sea and assert our authority under a resolution of 
Congress within the confines of that independent nation? Where 
is our right, our grant of power, to do this? Where do we 
find it? Some assume to discover it in the supposition that there 
has been a cession, which has in truth never been made. Hawaii 
is foreign to us. We base our jurisdiction upon a falsehood de- 
sired to be made conclusive in a resolution the verity of which it 
is said can not be attacked, however groundless it may be. The 
committee in this document assert that a cession has been accom- 
pe because they well know that we have otherwise no power 

0 act. 

The right of Congress to admit new territory by treaty has been 
often considered. it puzzled Mr. Jefferson in the Louisiana case, 
and notwithstanding the assurances of Mr. Gallatin, he always 
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appeared to have doubts as to the propriety of his course. But 
eminent statesmen who have succeeded him, jurists who have con- 
strued the Constitution have not found any considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his great work upon the Constitution, has 
adverted to the treaty-making power, and has sought, in so far as 
it is pertinent to this matter, to some extent to define and explain 
it. I may be pardoned perhaps if I refer to Justice Story. It is 
becoming in this new era an improper thing to rely upon the fathers 
of the Republic and those who succeeded them. When one reads 
from Washington a smile passes over the countenances of the 
hopeful investors in the Philippines. Washington was of the old 
and nonprogressive time! 

The man who to-day will pin his faith to the doctrines of those 
men who laid the foundations of this Republic and recorded in 
constitutional monuments their definitions of human rights and 
their ideas of the true limitations of the powers of government 
is becoming somewhat of a fogy. We are told that there is a 
new era dawning upon us; that a better time hascome. Light 
which did not shine upon earlier statesmen illumines the under- 
standing of to-day. No man who can pen a line and who aspires 
to popularity and to the advocacy of what he calls progress «ues- 
tions the superiority of his own attainments as contrasted with 
Washington, Hamilton, or Jefferson. 

But, Mr, President, enough as to that now. 
Story on Constitution, section 1324) says: 





Judge Story (2 


As the General Government possesses the right to acquire territory either 
by conquest or by treaty, it would seem to follow as an inevitable consequence 
that it possesses the power to govern what it hassoacquired. The territory 
does not when so acquired become entitled to self-government, and it is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of any State. It must consequently be under the 


dominion and jurisdiction of the Union, or it would be without any govern- 
ment atall. In cases of conquest the usage of the world is, if a nation is not 
wholly subdued, to consider the conquered territory as merely held by mili- 
tary occupation until its fate shall be determined by a treaty of peace; but 
during this intermediate period it isexclusively subject tothe government of 
the conqueror. In cases of confirmation or cession by treaty the acquisition 
becomes firm and stable, and the ceded territory becomesa part of the nation 
to which it is annexed, either on terms stipulated in the treaty or on such as 
its new master shall impose, etc. 

And Kent, who belongs to the same race of statesmen, not the 
later edition, says (1 Commentaries, thirteenth edition, page 166): 

The department of the Government that is intrusted by the Constitution 
with the treaty-making power is competent to bind the national faith in its 
discretion, for the power to make treaties of peace must be coextensive with 
the exigencies of the nation, and necessarily involves in it that pen of the 
national sovereignty which has the exclusive direction of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and contracts with foreign powers. All treaties made by that power 
become of absolute efficacy because they are the supreme law of the land. 
There can be no doubt that the power competent to bind the nation by treaty 
may alienate the public domain and oy by treaty. * * * The power 
that is intrusted generally and largely with authority to make valid treaties 
of peace can, of course, bind the nation by alienation of part of its territory. 

This authority, unless repudiated, ought to set at rest the con- 
tention that territory can not be acquired by treaty. 

Mr. President, when we reflect as to the lines which demark 
the jurisdiction of the legislature, we must confine that depart- 
ment to our own nation. We can not, asI said before, extend 
our legislative right to act without until there has been some 
authority by which that which is without is brought within. 
Whence do acts of Congress go? Upon whom do they operate? 
Upon the people of the United States. They have no efficacy be- 
yond the United States except in so far as they influence the con- 
duct of her people in certain excepted cases, and those exceptions 
are more apparent than real. They are impotent to effect the 
title or the status of the property of those who live upon alien 
soil. Where, then, do we obtain the authority to annex unless by 
some treaty provision? As Chancellor Kent has well said in 
speaking of treaties: 

The power to make treaties of peace— 


Which he was then considering, and his remarks apply, of 
course, to treaties in general— 
must be coextensive with the exigencies of the nation, and necessarily in- 
volves in it that portion of the national sovereignty which has the exclusive 
direction of diplomatic negotiations and contracts with foreign powers. 
And, indeed, we have acted upon that theory. We have sought 
wherever we have attempted to bring foreign territory within 
our confines to make a treaty of peace. Does it matter that in 
the case which resulted in the acquisition of California and adja- 
cent territory domain still was left to the grantor, to Mexico? If 
the power to alienate a part requires a treaty, shall we say that 
less consultation must be had when it is intended to convey all? 
Reflection for but a moment must convince, it seems to me, the 
impartial mind that prior to the extension of our legislative juris- 
diction something must happen bringing the foreign nation to us. 
In the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations there is a 
brief reference to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In many instances jurists of not only ordinary repute 
but who stand in the front rank of their profession have used ex- 
pressions not pertinent to the actual issue under consideration, 
which, when applied to other questions directly involving the mat- 
ter thus incidentally treated, may not be considered strictly ac- 
curate. 
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These are called obiter dicta. They are to be encountered, I be- 
lieve, in every line of authority in thiscountry and elsewhere. Yet 
upon the topic concerning which I am now addressing the Senate 


there is but little in this regard that requires explanation or com- | 


mentfrom me. It will be found that about the only phrase which 


pervades any of the opinions cited and which can be relied upon at | 


all to justify the acquisition of foreign territory by legislative act 
is the declaration of the competency of Congress to acquire by 
treaty or conquest; the treaty being the result of a negotiation of 
the Executive and the Senate, the other the assertion of the war 
power. 

Let us for a moment—the task will not, I trust, be uninstruct- 
ive or tedious—consider what has been said in some of these opin- 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In American, etc., Company (1 Peters, 540), Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said, in speaking of the cession of Florida, which, as we 
know, was acquired by treaty: : 

The treaty is the law of the land, and admits the inhabitants of Florida to 
the enjoyment of the privileges, rights, and immunities of the citizens of the 
United States. It is unnecessary to inquire whether this is not their condi- 
tion independent of stipulation. They do not, however, participate in polit- 
ical power; they do not share in the Government till Florida shall become a 
State. In the meantime Florida continues to bea Territory of the United 
States, governed by virtue of that clause in the Constitution which empowers 
Congress “‘to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.” 

In the same opinion he further said: 

The Constitution confers additionally on the Government of the United 
States the powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently that 
Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by conquest 
or by treaty. 

Mr. President, is there any pretense in this case that we are about 
to acquire dominion over Hawaii by conquest? Arguments were 
made in this Chamber by many Senators some time ago having for 
their object the maintenance of the proposition that we had really 
subdued or were responsible for the subjugation of Hawaii. But 
that houris past. Nosuch decision wasrendered by the Senate, and 
the free and independent character of the Hawaiian Government 
was accepted not merely by a recognition by our Executive of its 
ministers, but by the explicit resolution of the Senate and its declara- 
tion that no foreign government would be permitted to intervene. 
Indeed, the resolution was broader than that, and is somewhat sig- 
nificant as applicable here and as involving the then unanimous 
opinion of this body. 

On the 3ist of May, 1894, in the Journal of the Senate, page 218, 
of that time, the following will be found: 

Resolved, That of right it belongs wholly to the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands to establish and maintain their own form of government and domes- 
tic policy; that the United States ought in no wise to interfere therewith: 
and that any intervention in the political affairs of these islands by any other 
government will be regarded as an actunfriendly to the United States. 

There was a roll-call upon the passage of that resolution. The 
yeas were 55, the nays none. Thereis, therefore, no question here 
as to any right acquired by conquest. There can be no justifica- 
tion for the pretense that this Government, in aid of its interests 
in war, has seized upon hostile territory and occupied it, and holds 
it by that force and by that right. ‘There is no such case here. 
How then, taking the language of Chief Justice Marshall cited 
in justification of the pending resolution, can that phraseology be 
tortured into an indorsement of this anomalous, this unique pro- 
cedure suggested for the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment? Have we acquired Hawaii by treaty? No. Against the 
assumption of this resolution every Senator here knows that there 
has been no acquisition. 

Continuing the examination of the authorities relied upon and 
others noted elsewhere, we find in New Orleans vs. Armas 
(9 Peters, 235) that Chief Justice Marshall construed the treaty 
with France by which Louisiana was acquired, referring to the 
fact that she was admitted as a State by an act after the treaty of 
cession had been ratified. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I said, and it will dono harm 
to repeat it now, that those who discussed the Texas case pointed 
with unerring accuracy to the fact that there was there no cession 
of territory whatever, but that Congress by virtue of its power to 
admit new States brought in that Commonwealth as such. Here 
we are expected to reach out the legislative arm beyond the do- 
main of the United States, under whose laws this Senate exists, 
and to assert dominion not only without our shores but beyond 
the confines of the Government with which we are concerned. 

[At this point the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaLLinGErR) 
announced that the hour of 2 o’clock had arrived; and, by unani- 
mous consent, the consideration of House joint resolution 259 was 
proceeded with. ] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a case much relied upon is Flem- 
ing vs. Page (9 Howard, 614), where the Chief Justice refers to 
the fact that Mexico had been conquered, and he says: 

The United States, it is true, may extend its boundaries by conquest or 


treaty, and may demand the cession of territory as the condition of peace in 
order to indemnify its citizens for the injuries they have suffered, or to re- 


imburse the Government for the expenses of the war; but this can be done 


only by the treaty-making power or the legislative authority, and is not 
part of the power contented apen the President by the declaration of war 
The expression ‘or the legislative authority” has been fre. 
quently cited as justifying the statement that Congress had the 
power itself to annex foreign territory. It will be noticed, takinz 
the phraseology all together and reading the opinion in toto, that 


| the point under consideration was as to the war power of the Ex. 


ecutive; and it is of some significance. in connection with recent 
rumors as to a supposed stretch of authority that it was said the 
President intended to exert, and which I have no idea he ever did 


| intend to exert, that he can not, as the Commander in Chief of the 
| armies of the United States, seize territory and appropriate it to 
a noe ee : . y | the use of this nation, and therefore, a fortiori, he may not absorb 
ions. All, I believe, save two are adverted to in the report of the | by his own will the soil the territory of a friendly power. 


No doubt, in pursuit of the objects outlined in a declaration of 
war and as the leader of the armies of this Republic, its Com. 
mander in Chief has a right to invade and to appropriate property 
of the enemy coming within his reach and which he may have the 
power to hold. He derives that authority under the war grants 
of the Constitution. But he has no right to seize territory with- 
out the enemy's lines. His taking of the enemy's territory is for 
the object and purposes of war—to accomplish peace by removing 
opposition. The Executive can not alone annex a State or a Ter- 
ritory. He can capture the foe and his property. 

But, Mr. President, it will be found by a perusal of this opinion 
that there is nothing more in it than astatement that by con- 
quest or treaty this Government has the right to extend its limits. 
In neither event can the proposed resolution be justified, however 
we may construe this declaration of the Chief Justice, because 
neither by treaty nor pursuant to conquest is the legislative au- 
thority or the treaty-mating authority now invoked. 

The following extract from the opinion of Justice Tan¢y in the 
celebrated Dred Scott decision (19 Howard, 393) is relied upon as 
sustaining the authority of Congress to annex a Territory: 

We do not mean, however, to question the power of Congress in this re- 
spect. The power to expand the territory of the United States by the ad- 
mission of new States is plainly given; and in the constraction of this power 
by all the departments of the Government, it has been held to authorize the 
acquisition of territory, not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted 
as soon as its population and situation would entitle it to admission. It is 
acquired to become a State, and not to be held asa colony and governed by 
Congress with absolute authority; and as the propriety of admitting a new 
State is committed to sound discretion of Congress, the power to acquire ter- 
ritory for that purpose, to be held by the United States until it is in a suit- 
able condition to become a State upon an equal footing with the other States, 
must rest upon the same discretion. It is a question for the political depart- 
ment of the Government, and not the judicial; and whatever the political 
department of the Government shall recognize as within the limits of the 


United States, the judicial Department is also bound to recognize, and to ad- 
minister in it the laws of the United States, so far as they apply. 


It must be remembered that the question involved in that case 
was not whether the territory could be annexed by joint reso- 
lution or by treaty, and the phraseology of the court can only be 
deemed effective in so far as it holds that the political department 
of the Government may take in ouiside possessions, intending to 
have in view their erection into a State or States. This opinion 
appears to be considered of importance by many who have here- 
tofore vigorously questioned it. 

In the same decision, Judge Taney said: 

There is certainly nopower given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge its 
territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new tes, etc. 

Evidently the author of this much controverted opinion did not 
anticipate the bringing in of Hawaii or the Philippines. 

_ In Holden vs. Joy, in 17 Wallace, 211, Judge Clifford, in speak- 
ing for the court, said: 

Express power is given to the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur, and inasmuch as the power is given in general terms, with- 
out any description of the objects intended to be embraced within its scope, 
it must be assumed that the framers of the Constitution intended that it 
should extend to all those objects which in the intercourse of nations had 
usually been regarded as the proper subjects of negotiation and treaty, if 
not inconsistent with the nature of our Government and the relation between 
the States and the United States. 

Hence it is that under the treaty-making power as thus defined 
the right to acquire territory exists. Hence it is that without 
negotiation between this Government and the other interested 
government culminating in a stipulation or a treaty, there can be 
no accession of territory, no addition of soil. 

lt is not germane to this discussion to say that we can admit 
Hawaii as a State, because no one proposes to doso. No enthu- 
siast here or elsewhere claims that Hawaii is ready for statehood. 
Every argument made upon this subject by annexationists carries 
with it a disclaimer that it is intended in our own time or for 
years and years to come to bring that region within the list of 
American States. Of course this claim must be made because 
the people of this country are not prepared, notwithstanding the 
declarations of the able and distinguishec Senator from Ala 
[Mr. MorGan] that this is the best Government the sun has ever 
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shone upon, to bring those many alien incompetents within our 
confines—that heterogeneous compound of manifest inefficiency. 

In the report of the Committee on ae Relations attention 
is called to the late case of the Mormon Church vs. The United 
States (186 U. S., 42). Iclaim that this is an authority directly 
against the distinguished Senators who cite it, and that there is 
nothing to be found in it warranting the pretense that this joint 
resolution, if adopted, is constitutionally potential for the pur- 
poses attributed to it. Said the Supreme Court in that case: 

The power to acguire territory other than the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River (which belonged to the United States at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution) is derived from the treaty-making power and the power todeclare 
and carry on war. The incidents of these powers are those of national sov- 
ereignty and belong to all independent governments. The power to make 
acquisitions of territory by conquest, by treaty, and by cession is an incident 
of national sovereignty. 


Senators all recognize and admire the great abilities of Mr. 





Hamilton. His participancy not only in the formation of the 
Constitution, but his advocacy of that great instrument and his 
defense of the principles upon which it was based and the form in 
which they were expres have been transmitted to us and con- 
stitute a part of the choicest literature of that remarkable time. 
Mr. Hamilton discussed the treaty-making power with his usual 
force and his accustomed clearness. 

I call the attention of Senators to the remarks made by this law- 
yer and statesman, hoping that, however little the argument then 
made may be reenforced by anything that I can say, his powerful 
reasoning will not be disregarded by those who are examining this 
resolution. I refer to page 506 of the seventh volume of the 
Works of Hamilton, from which I will very briefly quote. 


The power to make laws is “ the power of pronouncing authoritatively the 
will of the nation as to all persons and things over which it has jurisdiction;” 
or it may be defined to be “the power of prescribing rules binding upon all 
persons and things over which the nation has jurisdiction." It acts compul- 
sively upon all persons, whether foreigners or citizens, and upon all things 
within the territory of such nation, and also upon its own citizens and thei. 
property without its territory in certain cases and under certain limitations. 
But it can have no obligatory action whatsoever upon a foreign nation, or 
upon any person or thing within the jurisdiction of a foreign nation. 

The power of treaty, on the other hand, is the power by agreement, con- 
vention, or compact to establish rules binding upon two or more nations, 
their respective citizens and property. The rule established derives its re- 
ciprocal obligation from promise, from the faith which the contracting par- 
ties pledge to each other—not from the power of either to prescribe a rule 
for the other. It is not here the will of a superior that commands. It is the 
consent of two independent parties that contract. 

The means which the power of legislation employs are laws which it enacts, 
or rules which it enjoins. The subject upon which it acts is the nation of 
whorn it is, the ——— and property within the jurisdiction of the nation. 
The means which the power of treaty employs are contracts with other 
nations, who may or may not enter into them. The subjects upon which it 
acts are the nations contracting and those persons and things of ¢ach to 
which the contract relates. Though a treaty may effect what a law can, yet 
a law can not effect what a treaty does. These discriminations are obvious 
and decisive; and however the operation of a treaty may in some things 
resemble that of a law, no two ideas are more distinct than that of legislating 
and that of contracting. 


I have cited Mr. Hamilton’s view for the purpose of showing to 
the Senate that the statement made by me as to the jurisdiction 
of the legislative body over a foreign territory was not either a 
creation of my imagination nor in the slightest degree inaccurate. 
Certainly it received this distinguished sanction, and it is enforced, 
I think, by general reflection. 

In the same article from which this extract has been read we 
find the following, also from Mr. Hamilton: 


Laws are the acts of legislation of a particular nation for itself. Treaties 
are the acts of legislation of several nations for themselves jointly and recip- 
rocally. The legislative powers of one State can not reach the cases which 
depend on the joint legislation of two or more States. For this resort must 
be had to the pactitious pee or the power of treaty. This is another atti- 
tude of the subject, displaying the fallacy of the proposition that the legisla- 
tive powers of Congress are exceptions to or limitations of the power of the 
President, with the aid of the Senate, to make treaties. 


Whenever it becomes necessary to enter into any sort of a com- 
ct or agreement with a foreign power, we can not proceed by 
egislation to make that contract. We can violate a treaty made 
with a foreign power by our own legislative act in defiance of 


morals. There have been cases in the history of this country where | 


the abrogation and overthrow of treaties by legislative acts have 
involved us in considerable diplomatic controversy; but as a legal 

roposition there has never been any doubt of the power of the 
egislative department of the Government to destroy the effect of 
@ previous treaty. While we may thus release ourselves by our 
own power from its obligation in the form of law, we can not force 
another nation to enter into an agreement with us merely by our 
own actin the form of legislation. Nosuch one-sided performance 
is known to either international law or to any system of jurispru- 
dence in the world. 

A treaty, I have said, is defined by many to be a contract. So 
accustomed have authors become to that expression that we find 
in the ordinary and well-accredited law dictionaries of the day a 
recognition of this proposition. In Anderson’s Dictionary of Law 
the word ‘treaty ” is defined thus: 

By the general law of nations, is in the nature of a contract between two 
nations; not a legislative act. 

A contract between two or more independent nations. 
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Contracts between States may be called conventions or treaties. Treaties 
allowed by the law of nations are unconstrained acts of independent powers, 
piacing them under an obligation to do something which is not wrong. 

Bouvier takes a similar view. He says: 

Treaty. Ininternationallaw. A treaty is a compact made between two 
or more independent nations witha view to the public welfare. Treaties are 
for a perpetuity or for a considerable time. Those matters which are accom- 
plished by a single act and are at once perfected in their execution are called 
agreements, conventions, and pactions. 

The pending resolution does violence to basis and elementary 
principles, and indicates to the outside world a wholesale dis- 
regard or absolute ignorance of the most fundamental, common, 
and usually known principles of jurispradence. 

Mr. President, if it be true as stated in this decision that the 
authority to acquire territory is derived from the treaty-making 
power, and the power to declare and carry on war, where do we 
find the right to annex these peaceful islands of the sea? Where 
is the grant, where is the authority for which Senators contend? 
When we speak of the power to do this, that, or the other thing 
in pursuance of the right to declare war, we are alluding to a con- 
dition of affairs which makes it necessary to strike down our foe. 
When we talk about the jurisdiction of this Government in days 
of peace when dealing with nations with whom it is friendly, a 
different condition surrounds us. 

It is not with the sword, it is not with weapons of destruction, 
that we are approaching the Hawaiian Republic, but it is the 
subtle negotiator of peace and ostensible good will who longs to 
fasten Hawaii upen this Union. It is by diplomacy that we are 
solicited to bring her tous. Itis by an instrument executed by 
plenipotentiaries from both Governments and awaiting our rati- 
tication that we are expected to bring that nation here, and it is 
by that means alone that Hawaii herself contemplated annexa- 
tion, for in her organic law—and I refer to the thirty-second arti- 
cle of her constitution, as follows: 

ARTICLE 32.—TREATIES. 
The President. with the approval of the cabinet, shall have the power to 


make treaties with foreign governments, subject to the ratification of the 
Senate. 

The President, with the approval of the cabinet, is hereby expressly au 
thorized and empowered to make a treaty of political or commercial union 


between the Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, subject 
to the ratification of the Senate. 


THE HAWAIIAN CONSTITUTION DOES NOT PERMIT ANNEXATION BY JOINT 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. President, here in this so-called constitution of this so-called 
Republic, which by this so-called resolution of annexation is to be 
made a part of the American Union, as a Territory or a depend- 
ency, we find phraseology directly conferring the authority upon 
President Dole and the Senate to make a treaty of political or 
commercial union with the United States. 

Under the expression “‘ political union” the negotiation of the 


| treaty which we had before us was sought to be justified. It was 


well known by the able and shrewd men who have had this an- 


| nexation scheme under control that the power of Mr. Dole and of 


his cabinet and his Senate to deed away their country would be 
denied. We, claiming to be a Government of limited powers and 
to derive our authority from a Constitution granting either di- 
rectly or by implication whatsoever authority we may have, were 
not expected to sanction or approve of a treaty destined to destroy 
a nationality unless in the instrument under which that nation- 
ality claimed.to act there was plainly conferred authority to make 
that great cession. Therefore it was that in the Hawaiian con- 
stitution there was inserted the thirty-second article, giving juris- 
diction to make treaties, as therein stated, of political as well as 
commercial union. 

Mr. President, it was thus recognized, not only here but in 
Hawaii, that by treaty alone could this deed be done. The neces- 
sity of two parties, each sui juris, toconcur in formulating a valid 
contract certainly is no less obvious in the case of two nations 
than in that of individuals, and in recognition of this commonly 
known truth the people of Hawaii, if they spoke at all, limited 
the method of alienation in their organic instrument. They lim- 
ited it in the terms and language to which I have adverted, and 
we accepted that limitation when our President negotiated a 
treaty, which is slumbering in the desk of the Secretary. 

Hence, from the outset it has been apparent not only to the peo- 
ple of the Hawaiian Islands, but to the people of the United States, 


| that the circumstances are such as to require a treaty, not only 


because of the difficulties of the situation so far as we are con- 
cerned, but because there was no power in the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment to deal with the subject-matter otherwise than by treaty. 
Are we to ignore not only the lessons of our own history, not only 





the precedents which have been written through years of study 
and careful thought, but are we to take at this moment a nation 
within our bosom which, by its own organic law, has declared 
that its alienation shall be accomplished in a certain definite. de- 
fined, and restricted method, which method has been ignored. 
Do we care, I ask again, Mr. President, anything not only for the 
proprieties of the case, but for the rules prescribed in our own 
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laws and in those of the country which we design to absorb? Are 
we disposed to play the réle of the freebooter, or are we inclined 
to act according to law? 

HAWAII 


NOT THE ONLY ISSUE—ACQUISITIONS BY CONQUEST DESIRED BY 
ANNEXATIONISTS—THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Mr. President, it is not merely the Hawaiian group which is in- 
volved in this disputation. Some suppose that the issue is thus 
limited. By nomeans, True, that object, and that alone, can be 
directly and at once accomplished; but there are other issues 
tied to this. I have heard it said here and elsewhere, and I have 
read it in this and that newspaper, that Hawaiian annexation 
must be considered alone; that its effect upon other questions is 
not proper for debate. On the other hand, almost each hour of 
the day the advocates of this annexation make use of expressions 
resembling this: ‘‘ When once the American flag is raised any- 
where, there it must forever float.” 

Mr. President, the American flag we revere and honor because 
it is not only the flag of our country, but because we believe that 
the Government which it represents is based and acts upon prin- 
ciples of honor, upon maxims and policies which will stand the 
scrutiny of ages and remain untarnished and unquestioned when 
the strongest of us shall be summoned hence, when tyranny shall 
be driven from the earth. 

Whether that flag should float or should be taken down depends 
upon whether it was raised in justice and maintained in righteous- 
ness. If miscreant schemer shall place it where it should not be 
placed; if the hand of the invader and spoliator shall seize it, 
and under it conduct a campaign of disorder and rapine, of op- 
pression and robbery, it will not be for the honor of this Republic 
or the glory of that flag that it shall continue to wave over such 
an accomplishment. Nay, that man is a patriot who will take it 
from the hand which held it for disgrace, who will return it to 
its true home, where it may float as the representative of progress 
and freedom; who will visit prompt and adequate penalty upon 
him who has insulted the emblem of a virtuous and Christian 
people. 

When our banner rises over soil where it ought to wave, let it 
be maintained and defended if it requires all the strength, all the 
money, and all the blood of our land. But it must not be used 
for evil. So to do is to desecrate it. 

Mr. President, do our friends who speak thus of the continued 
support of our flag wherever and for whatsoever raised remember 
that when Mr. Foster communicated with Mr. Stevens, the Ha- 
waiian minister, on the 14th of February, 18983—and we know 
that Mr. Foster was an ardent annexation'st; and we know that 
Mr. Stevens was an annexationist of annexationists: and we know 
that the Administration then in authority sympathized with the 
idea of annexation—do Senators remember that when Mr. Foster 
communicated to Mr. Stevens, after the coup d’état which re- 
sulted in the change of authority, he said: 

So far as your course accords to the de facto sovereign Government the 
material cooperation of the United States for the maintenance of good order 
and protection of life and property from apprehended disorders, it is com- 
mended; but so faras it may appear to overstep that limit by setting the 
authority of the United States above that of the Hawaiian Government in 
the capacity of protector, or to impair the independent sovereignty of that 
Government by substituting the flag and power of the United States, it is 
disavowed. 

Here, Senators, is a declaration, not of Mr. Cleveland or of Mr. 
Gresham, not of any of those who, succeeding the Harrison Ad- 
ministration, sought to overturn and negative the conduct of that 
Administration, but here was the declaration of Mr. Foster, in 
which he disavowed the action of Mr. Stevens in the phraseology 
which I have just read. Let us recollect that. 

This is not the place, it seems to me, wherein to allude to the 
necessity of maintaining the flag wherever it may be hoisted. 
This capital ought to be near the abode of justice. I trust we are 
not in barbarous days. If an officer of the United States plays 
the part of a usurper, does his illicit conduct bind this country? 
The United States ought to be the last of nations to sanction crimes 
committed under assumed powers untruly alleged to have been 
lawfully bestowed. 

When Senators state that they will never favor the withdrawal 
of our power from any locality where, in the midst of war or as 
the result of criminality or assumption, we may have taken pos- 
session and lifted our ensign, they make a broad assertion; and 
when that statement is uttered in this Chamber, when it is made 
inthis presence, it suggests a situation that extends far beyond 
Hawaii and to which we had well give heed. The doctrine con- 
tended for by some is almost piratical. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted by gentlemen who declare 
that they are opposed to the annexation of the Philippines or the 
Carolines or any other lands that we need the Sandwich Islands. 
In the next breath we find either the same advocates or those 
upon the same side of this issue declaring that the result of this 
war is to be the acquisition of a number of distant and remote 
countries and the presentation of new questions for our considera- 
tion. Then may we not wait in thought, not only because of the 
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intrinsic difficulties concerning which we must decide regarding 
Hawaii, but because of the bearing elsewhere? I shall discuss the 
subject, then, not only in connection with Hawaii and not merely 
with reference to the situation so far as that country is concerned, 
but also as to the bearing of her disposition upon other matters, 

Is it not true, Senators, that intelligence and capability for wise 
discernment and judicial decision are necessary for the perpetuity 
of the Republic; that the greatest amount of intellectual devel- 
opment that we can evolve means advanced and desirable results? 
Do we not justly think that the interposition of alien and inferior 
races must work our injury? As we look upon the present situ- 
ation and observe not only this case, but its adjuncts, and those 
things which must follow it, we may well hesitate and give heed 
to the admonitions of the past. 

It has often been asserted that our policy has always been in 
favor of Hawaiian annexation. We are told that our ablest men 
have ever looked upon that island community as virtually belong- 
ing to the United States, or occupying such a status, at least, that 
we must finally take possession. Mr. President, I can not read 
history thus. It will be necessary for me to refer to several states- 


| men, and in as brief and terse a way as I am capable of expressitig 
|my thoughts I will mention some of the utterances of historic 


characters which seem to bear upon the subject. 
said: 


A second observation to be made is that the immediate object of the Fed- 
eral Constitution is to secure the union of the thirteen primitive States, 
which we know to be practicable; and to add to them such other States as 
may arise in their own bosoms, or in their neighborhoods, which we can 
not doubt to be equally practicable. The arrangements that may be neces- 
sary for those angles and fractions of our territory which lie on our north- 
western frontier must be left to those whom further discoveries and experi- 


ence will render more equal to the task.—The Federalist, Hamilton's edition, 
page 134. 


Washington, to whom I trust I may be permitted to refer with- 
out censure, said: 


Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external an- 
noyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belliger- 
ent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, 
as our interests, guided by our justice. shall counsel. Why forego the ad- 
vantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own tostand upon for- 
eign ground? * * * Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable es- 
tablishments on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely trust to 


temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.—13 Washington's Works, 
pages 317, 318. 


In the same document the Father of his Country referred to the 
interests of Europe as being ‘‘a very remote relation.” 


Mr. Jefferson said in a communication addressed to the Presi- 
dent in 1823: 


Ihave ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never to take 
active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests are entirely 
distinct from ours; their mutual dealings, their balance of power, their com- 
plicated alliances, their forms and principles of government are all foreign 
toours. They are nations of eternal war. All their energies are expended 
in the destruction of tho labor, property, and lives of their people. On our 
part, never had a people so favorable a chance of trying the opposite system 
of peace and fraternity with mankind and the direction of all our means and 


faculties to the purposes of improvementinstead of destruction.—? Jefferson's 
Works, page 288. 


April 27, 1809, Mr. Jefferson, in writing to Mr. Madison in ref- 
erence to the situation in Cuba, said in language already quoted: 


It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing should 
ever be a which would require a navy to defend it.—Jefferson’s Works, 
paze 443; 1 Wharton's International Law, page 557. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen, in a note to Mr. Langston, dated June 
20, 1883, says: 


The policy of this Government, as declared on many occasions in the past, 
has tended toward avoidance of possessions disconnected from the main con- 
tinent. Had the tendency of the United States been to extend territorial 
domain beyond seas, opportunities have not been wanting to effect such a 


ee eee, whether on the coast of Africa, in the West Indies, or in the South 
acific. 


He also wrote to the same minister: 


A conviction that a fixed policy, dating back to the origin of our constitu- 
tional Government, was considered to make it inexpedient to attempt terri- 
torial aggrandizement which would require maintenance by a naval force in 
excess of any yet provided for our national uses, has led this Government to 
decline territorial acquisitions. Even as simple coaling stations, such terri- 
torial acquisitions would involve responsibility beyond their utility. The 
United States has never deomed it needful to their national life to maintain 
impregnable fortresses along the world’s highways of comme=ce. 


Mr. Wharton, in referring tothe purchase of Florida, states that 
the argument ee by J Aon Quincy Adams, then Secre- 
tary of State, when advocating the treaty, was one of contiguity. 

Mr. Monroe stated the doctrine which bears his name, and to 
which I shall later advert, and in the same message in which he 
enunciated that remarkable proposition he said: 

It is impossible that the allied powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace and hap- 
piness, nor can anyone believe that our Southern brethren, if left to them- 


selves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposition in any form with indifference. 


Mr. Madison 
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If we look to the comparative strength and resources of S and those new 


Governments and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that she 
can never subdue them. It is still the true ee of the United States to 
leave the parties to themselves, in the hope t other powers will pursue 
the same course. 

And if I may be allowed to state in the shortest possible words 
the Monroe doctrine, it is this: 

Inthe wars of the European powers in matters relating to themselves we 
have never taken any part nor does it comport with our policy sotodo. It 
is only when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent in- 
juries or make preparation for our defense. ith the movements in this 
hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately connected and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. * * * 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers todeclare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system _to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peaceand safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by —_ European power in ear other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.—? Richardson's Mes 
sages and Documents, etc., page 218; 1 Wharton's Internationa! Law, page 273. 


Mr. President, in the mad race of conquest which appears to 
be upon us in the effort to acquire dominion, and this assertion of 
what is called “the new doctrine ” by lately er statesmen, 
there is much involved. Let us halt a moment; let us reflect a 
minute upon this doctrine of Monroe. It is idle for Senators to 
say that there is no issue involved regarding foreign acquisition, 
especially in the face of the contention urged here within the last 
twenty-four hours. It is idle in the face of the general argument 
quite commonly urged by those who favor annexation that we 
must extend our dominion all over the world. 

Where is the strength and where is the power of the Monroe 
doctrine? We have declared that on this hemisphere we desired 
no further interference by European powers, while we explicitly 
disclaimed any intention of interfering with those powers in their 
then possessions here. Plainly it was in the contemplation of Mr. 
Monroe.and those who acted with him that there was no inten- 
tion, no design, to assault or question the possessions of other 
nations outside of this hemisphere. Yet it is common knowledge 
this moment that the doctrine of Monroe, like the Farewell Ad- 
dress of Washington, is, in the annexation view, ancient, effete, 
out of date, can not meet the exigencies of the times, and does 
not supply the statesmanship of the nineteenth century. : 

Mr. President, this is not a deliberate sentiment. Much of it 
follows from unfortunate conditions antagonistic to proper exam- 
ination. Not long ago, in the presence of a threatened war, a large 
majority of the Senate recorded their adhesion to resolutions 
worded as follows: 

Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the Island of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the moral 
sense of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of a United States 
battle ship, with 266 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbor of Havana, and can not longer be endured, as has been set forth by 
the President of the United States in his me: e to Congress of April 11, 1898, 
upon which the action of Con was invited: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That the people of the Island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed 
and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States, 
and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of the sev- 


eral States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions 
into effect. 


Fourth— 
I call the attention of the Senate to this statement— 
That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 


exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Yet, Mr. President, men high in public station, and not strangers 
to this presence, have not hesitated to aver that these“war resolu- 
tions are meaningless and that we must proceed to take possession 
of the enemy’s territory as conquerors. 

Are we prepared to overturn the precedents written in our 
country’s history up to the date of the of the resolution— 
April 20,1898? It can not be successfully disputed that the annex- 
ation of Hawaii will constitute the entering wedge for an impe- 
rialistic policy as foreign to the purposes and views entertained 
when this Government was organized as are the objects and 
theories of the most despotic government upon the earth strangers 
to our system. 

I have called attention not only to the radical nature of this 
change, but to its suddenness. How, then, can it be considered 
inappropriate to dwell with care upon this threatened change? 
Do we know so much more than those who have gone before us? 
We have electric lights, perhaps, where earlier Americans used 
tallow candles, and many of those productions and conveniences 


which we are wont to call the blessings of life are around us in 
rich profusion; but in all that involves deep reflection upon the 
rights of humanity, upon the theories of free government with 
reference to all of the temptations, the passions of life, the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of men, concerning the propriety of con- 
stitutional limitations and a clear demarking of power there is 
little to be gained. Our so-called wisdom has come to us from 
the past. 

The philosophers of antiquity wrote lessons which we read to-day 
with profit, and to which succeeding ages and students have con- 
tributed but little. The men who fashioned our system did not 
do so in moments of passion, in an insane race for wealth, for terri- 
tory, for acquisition. They were not forming any corporations 
or syndicates to control franchises or to usurp popular rights; they 
were not planning to introduce an alien race that they might 
bring down the price of labor, or to interject new theories into a 
social system evolved from patient toil. They moved forward 
without doubt, convinced of their personal rectitude and careless 
of punishment for the doing of duty. 

They knew their grievances. Their knowledge was accurate; 
their information thorough. Modern juveniles in statecraft are 
babies at their shrines. They risked their all to rid themselves 
of encroachment; they knew evils from which their efforts have 
absolved us. The perils into which we are in danger of plunging 
were sought to be avoided in their governmental plan. They had 
studied the problems of self-control, and brought to bear upon 
this intricacy intellects as reliable surely as any here; and if they 
were not disinterested, their interest was for the people, with 
whom they stood, of whom they were, and for the Republic with 
whose destinies their lives, their properties, and their sacred hon- 
ors were inseparably linked. 

Before we divorce ourselves from these alliances and enter upon 
new, and for us untried, fields let us reflect. ‘* Untried fields” for 
us, I have said, but not “‘ untried fields” elsewhere. The story of 
man is polluted with the stains of the arrogance of those who rose 
to power by virtue and frugality and descended to vice from that 
weakness which has existed from Adam to this instant and is 
blended with humanity. Therewards of patient honesty are many, 
and after they have been reaped how often in every generation has 
man’s folly compassed his fall. The brilliant, the remorseless ty- 
rant was once perhaps solicitous for moderate competency. The 
prosperous have often yielded to temptation. The Fourth of July 
approaches. Are we tospeak of love of man, of the rights of man, 
or of title derived from thesword? Theseareold subjects. From 
generation to generation they throng history. 

I will resume the citation of authority. 

Mr. Webster has been often cited as favoring the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The authority of Mr. Webster is directly 
the other way. In the sixth volume of his works, pages 463-464, 
we find the following: 

It can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States that this community, thus existing 
in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean, should be respected and all its 
rights strictly and conscientiously regarded, and this must also be the true 
interest of all other commercial states. 

Far remote from the dominions of European powers, its growth and pros- 
perity as an independent State may yet be in a high degree useful to all whose 
trade is extended to those regions, while its near approach to this continent 
and the intercourse which American vessels have with it, such vessels con- 
stituting five-sixths of all which annually visit it, could not but create dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the United States at any attempt by another 
power, should such attempt be threatened or feared, to take possession of 
the islands, colonize them, and subvert the native Government. Consider- 
ing, therefore, that the United States possesses so large a share of the inter- 
course with those islands, it is deemed not unfit to make the declaration that 
their Government seeks, nevertheless, no peculiar advantages, no exclusive 
control, over the Hawaiian Government, but is content with its independent 
existence and anxiously wishes for its security and prosperity. 

Again referring to Mr. Webster, I wish to cite from a letter 
written by him on the 19th of December, 1842, to be founc 6 Web- 
ster’s Works, 478, in which he says: 

The United States therefore are more interested in the fate of the islands 
and of their Government than any other nation can be; and this considera- 
tion induces the President to be quite willing to declare as the sense of the 
Government of the United States that the Government of the Sandwich 
Islands ought to be respected, that no power ought either to take possession 
of the islands as a conquest or for purpose of colonization, and that no power 
ought to seek therein undue control over the existing Government or any ex- 
clusive privileges or preferences with it in matters of commerce 

There can be no stronger language than that which I have read 
from this distinguished statesman. He remarked that we desired 
no peculiar advantages, no exclusive dominancy. He said that we 
were content with Hawaii's independent existence, and further 
asseverated that no power ought to seek undue control in island 
affairs. He went so far as to say that there should not be any 
exclusive privileges or preferences as to matters of commerce. 

Never did Mr. Webster write a word to indicate that he had 
changed his mind. Taking this doctrine, which has often been 
referred to by annexationists, is there any difference in the posi- 
tion assumed by Mr. Webster and that which is taken here by 
those who antagonize annexation? In 1894 we warned the world 
that no one should interfere. Mr. President, before I close this 
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discussion I trust I may be able to show that all of the talk about 
the intervention of other powers is a mere creation of the imagina- 
tions of some who entertain the notion in good faith and many 
who circulate the canard for the purpose of influencing the minds 
of Senators and leading them to suppose that foreigners are about 
to absorb the entire Hawaiian group. 
THE COALING BUGABOO. 
Here I wish to give expression toa thought that may deserve 


some amplification? If there be any auestion as to the character of | 
our relations with the prospective Hawaiian coaling station called | 
Pearl Harbor, or if there be any doubt as to our title, is there any | 


difficulty in amending and changing the present compact, if it 
needs any alteration, so as to remove all doubt? 

Has there been any effort todo that? Has there been any at- 
tempt to cure any defect in the grant, if there is such defect? 
Has there been any effort to do aught else than to put the Ha- 


waiian Islands in such a situation as to make it as nearly neces- | 


sary as possible to annex them? Have not the struggles of those 
in authority in this Administration been to bring about annexa- 
tion regardless of coaling necessities, and have not our present 
diplomats utterly failed to enter into any negotiations to remove 
the supposed difficulties of which they themselves complain re- 
garding coal? The coal proposition, like the Presidential-seizure 
proposition, is a mere bugaboo jointly created by the Dole and the 
present American administrations. 


FURTHER PRECEDENTS. 
Attention is sometimes directed to Mr. Webster's letter to Mr. 
Rives, which, it is stated, shows a change in his opinion. It is 
found in 1 Wkarton’s International Law, page 419. He says: 


The United States. true to its treaty obligations, has in no case interfered | 


with the Hawaiian Government for the purpose of opposing the course of 
its own independent conduct or of dictating to it any particular line of 
policy. In acknowledging the independence of the islands and of the Gov- 
ernment established over them it was not seeking to promote any peculiar 
object of its own. * * This Government still desires to see the nation- 
ality of the Hawaiian Government maintained, its independent administra- 
tion of public affairs respected, and its prosperity and reputation increased. 

Afterwards, in a letter forwarded by Mr. Webster, as Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Severance, July 14, 1851 (1 Wharton’s Interna- 
tional Law, page 420), he said: 

The annunciation of this policy will not surprise the governments of 
Europe, nor be thought to be unreasonable by the nations of the civilized 
world; and that policy is that while the Government of the United States 
itself, faithful to its original assurance, scrupulously regards the independ- 
ence of the Hawaiian Islands, it can never consent to see those islands taken 
possession of by either of the great commercial powers of Europe, nor can it 
consent that demands, manifestly unjustand derogatory andinconsistent with 
a bona fide intention, shall be enforced against that Government. * * * 

Mr. Legaré, who was Secretary of State in 1843, wrote to Mr. 
Everett (1 Wharton's International Law, page 418): 

The Hawaiian Islands bear such a peculiar relation to ourselves that we 


might even fee! justified, consistently with our own principles, in interfer- | 


ing by force to prevent their falling by conquest into the hands of one of the 
great powers of Europe. 


This reference is also frequently cited, as is also that of Mr. 


Clayton, as Secretary of State, to Mr. Rives, dated July 5, 185v, | 


where he declared: 


We do not ourselves covet sovereignty over them [the Hawaiian Islands]. 
We would be content that they should remain under their present rulers, 


who, we believe, are disposed to be just and impartial in their dealings with | 


all nations. 


And in writing to the same minister, Mr. Webster said (June | Earl of Aberdeen, proceeded to avow that we did not seek to as- 


| sert any undue advantage in the Hawaiian Islands. Is this an 


19, 1851): 


If, therefore, it should not be too late, it is hoped that you will make such 


representations upon the subject tothe minister of foreign affairs of France | 


as will induce that Government to desist from measures incompatible with 


soverei indepe » yf raiian Isla 3, etc.—1 Whar- | . . : 
the sovereignty and independence of the Hawaiian Islands, etc.—1 ha the French Government, in which the latter statead— 


ton’s International Law, page 419. 
President Tyler, in speaking of the Texas case, said: 


The Government and people of the United States have never evinced, nor 
do they feel, any desire to interfere in public questions not affecting the rela- 


tions existing between the States of the American Continent. * * * If | 


annexation in any form occur, it will arise from the free and unfettered action 
of the people of the two countries.—4 Richardson's Messages, ctc., page 326. 
Mr. Fillmore, in his second annual message, December 1, 1851 
(5 Richardson's Messages, etc., page 120), says: 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the differences which have for some time 
past been pending between the Government of the French Republic and that 


of the Sandwich Islands may be peaceably and durably adjusted so as to se- | 
a = 


cure the independence of those islands. * * 


Mr. Fillmore continues, in explanation of the interest which this 
Government has in the Hawaiian group, and proceeds: 


under the control of any other great maritime state, but should remain in an 
aetapenseet condition, and so be accessible and useful to the commerce of 
ali nations. 

Here again it is manifest that our policy was not annexation; 
that the only end and main object we had in view was absolute 
independence, not only for our own benefit, but because we deemed 
that the commerce of all nations was entitled to look upon the 
Cea of Hawaii as absolutely free, unfettered, and inde- 
pendent. 
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President Taylor took up the same question in his first annua] 
message, December 4, 1849 (5 Richardson’s Messages, etc. , page 17), 
He said: 

We desire that the islands may maintain their independence and that 
other nations should concur with us inthissentiment. We could in noevent 
be indifferent to their passing under the dominion of any other power, 
The principal commercial states have in this a common interest, and it is to 
be hoped that no one of them will attempt to interpose obstacles to the entire 
independence of the islands. 

Here again it is plain that the Executives of whom I have made 
mention and the Secretaries of State whom I have quoted and 
the other statesmen upon whose words I have sought to comment 
claimed, asserted, and demanded that there should be no interpo- 
sition by any other power, and that the Hawaiian Islands must 
remain free and independent, enjoying their liberties not only for 
their own benefit, but for the advantage of commerce. Our wishes 
in this regard have ever been conclusive on the world. 

We announced through President Fillmore that we were not 
seeking toaugment our territory, but merely demanded that others 
like ourselves should keep their hands off. The ideaof the acqui- 
sition of territory by conquest and the forcible introduction into 
this Republic of other races was a stranger to the state papers of 
the United States and to the proceedings of Congress until within 
a very few days. Yet those of us who object to the committal of 
the United States to the monstrous fallacy now enthusiastically 
advocated here are denounced in unmeasured terms—not however 
by persons familiar with their country or her system, but by those 
who are happy because of ignorance of their own peculiarities. 

NO FOREIGN INTERFERENCE—ENGLAND, FRANCE, JAPAN. 

It is of interest in this connection to note that although there 
has been unauthorized interference with Hawaii on the part of 
English and French officers, both of those nations disavowed the 
misconduct, and this disavowal was couched in the most positive 
and satisfactory terms. 

Mr. President, without perhaps intending that it should be so, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in their report have referred 
to the attempt of other nations to obtain possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and we have had more than one statement not only of 
present perils but of dangers which in times bygone encompassed 
those islands. A consultation of the record is conclusive that 
while there was, as I have said, momentary trouble, and while 
there was intrusion, there was never any justification by the 
parent government either in the case of England or in the case 
of France, and both of these great nations, in the solemn form of 
a treaty, absolved themselves from such intention. 

Mr, Fox, in a letter to Mr. Upshur, dated June 25, 1843, said: 


I am directed by the Ear] of Aberdeen to state to you, for the information 
of the Government of the United States, that the occupation of the Sandwich 


| Islands was an act entirely unauthorized by Her Majesty's Government, and 


that with the least practicable delay due inquiry will be made into the pro 
ceedings which led to it.—Foreign Relations of the United States, Appendix 2, 
Affairs in Hawaii, page 115. 


Mr. Upshur, in another communication to Mr. Fox, of date July 
5, 1848, says: 


Seeking to establish no undue advantages in the Sandwich Islands for citi- 


| zens of the United States at the expense of other powers, the President re- 


ceives with much pleasure the assurance contained in Mr. Fox's note that 
none such are sought for Great Britain, etc. (Page 117.) 


Here, Mr. President, observe the peculiarity of this phraseology. 
Our Government, in noting with pleasure the disclaimer of the 


annexation claim? 
Mr. Rives, in writing to Mr. Webster, October 30, 1851, from 
Paris, referred to a call made by him upon the representative of 


That the French Government had never had the slightest intention of 


| pursuing any measures toward the Sandwich Islands inconsistent with a 
| Just respect of their independence; that, after the receipt of the letter I had 


addressed to the minister of foreign affairs in July last, Monsieur de Sartiges 
had been instructed to give you the fullest and most formal assurances to 


| that effect. * * * He alluded also to the circumstance that the United 
| States had been invited to become a party to the convention concluded be- 


tween France and Engiand in 1843 for 7 respecting the independence 
of the Sandwich Islands, but the invitation had been declined, a circumstance 


| which, he thought, should protect France from the suspicion of having im- 


proper designs upon the independence of the islands.—Jdem, page 105. 
As further evidencing the disposition of France and England to 


_let Hawaii alone, those Governments, upon the refusal of the 


United States to enter into any joint declaration regarding the 


| matter, concluded an agreement between themfelves on the 28th 
We were also influenced by a desire that those islands should not pass | 


of November, 1843, whereby it was announced that— 


Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and His Majesty, the King of the French, taking into consideration the 
existence in the Sandwich Islands of a Government capable of roviding for 
the regularity of its relations with foreign nations, have thcught it right to 
engage reciprocally toconsider the Sandwich Islands as an independent State 
and never to take possession, either directly or under a title of protectorate, 
or under any other form, of any part of the territory of which they are com- 
posed.— Foreign Relations, Appendix 2, page 64, 1894. 


Now, Mr. President, here is an explicit and never disavowed 
compact, entered into in the broad light of civilization by these 
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two great nations, whereby they explicitly and in direct terms | 
declare that they will not interfere with Hawaii, and here are the 
communications, which I haverepeated, by which the proper repre- 
sentatives most satisfactorily denied any responsibility for the acts 
of those who attempted to meddle with Hawaii. 

The views of Mr. Marcy upon annexation have been often relied 
on by those who favor that consummation, and it may not be 
amiss to quote briefly from them. Ina letter written by him to 
Mr. Gregg December 22, 1853, he says: 

While we do not intend to attempt the exercise of any exclusive control 
over them [the Hawaiian Islands}, we are resolved that no other power or 
state will exact any political or commercial privileges from them which we 
are not permitted toenjoy, far less to establish any protectorate over them.— 
1 Whar. Int. Law, 421. 

On the 16th day of December, 1853, he wrote to Mr. Mason thus: 


It seems to be inevitable that they [the Hawaiian Islands] must come under 
the control of this Government, and it would be but reasonable and fair that 
these powers [England and France) should acquiesce in such a disposition of | 
them, provided the transference was effected by fair means.—1 Whar. Int. | 

| 
| 
| 


Law, 42; Appendix 2, page 106. 

Later on, April 4, 1854, he says, in a letter to Mr. Gregg: 

It was foreseen that at some period not far distant such a change would 
take place and the Hawaiian Islands would come under the protectorate of | 
or be transferred to some foreign power. You were informed that it was 
not the policy of the United States to accelerate such a change; but if in the 
course of events it became unavoidable, this Government would much prefer 
to acquire the sovereignty of these islands for the United States rather than 
to see it transferred to any other power.—/oreign Relations United States, 
Appendix 2%, page 121. 

At the date referred to it was feared that foreign intervention 
would certainly occur, and the situation was regarded as ex- 
tremely exigent. Itis somewhat amusing to note that Mr. Gregg 
stated that— 

A flood of emigration would pour in from California the moment our flag 
was raised, sufficient to put a check upon all future British and French pre- 
tensions.—Foreign Relations United States, Appendix 2, page 125. 

Mr. President, there is nothing to prevent a ‘*‘ flood of emigra- 
tion” going to the islands now if they are really so desirable. 
They have a Government, we are told (I confess I doubt the state- 
ment), which is an admirable one, which is administered upon all 
the broad lines of freedom and right, and yet there is no remark- 
able emigration, for reasons which can be very readily surmised. 

In the first place, it will not be difficult to show that the pop- 
ulation now contained in the Hawaiian Islands subsist not in con- 
sequence of any of that sort of employment, either agricultural or 
otherwise, which is inviting to the labor interests of the United 
States; that sugar and coffee and other productions are raised 
because of the character of labor, the cheapness of the labor, and 
the necessity for the employment of low-priced people. 

Mr. Gregg, on September 15, 1854, in writing to Mr. Marcy, 
states that he “insisted upon the immediate signature of the 
treaty.” (Republished in Foreign Relations United States, Ap- 
pendix 2, page 126, 1894.) 

On the same page Mr. Gregg, who seems to have in some re- 
spects resembled the late Mr. Stevens, remarked: 

The moment our flag was raised a flood of immi tion from California 
would pour in, sufficient, at least, to make the islands thoroughly American 
and to secure an equitable and fair arrangement if the terms of the present 
treaty are deemed unsatisfactory.—ldem. 

The proposed treaty with the King of the Sandwich Islands 
commenced with the recital: 

His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, being convinced that plans 
have been and still are on foot hostile to his sovereignty and to the peace of 
his kingdom, which His Majesty is without power to resist, etc.—Foreign 
Relations United States, Appendix 2, page 127. 

Article 2 of this proposed treaty declares that the kingdom shall 
be incorporated into the American Union asaState,etc. (Idem.). 

The proposed treaty was never ratified. Kamehameha IIi died 
on December 15, 1854. 

Mr. Gregg, on the 29th of December, 1854, in a letter to Mr. 
Marcy, stated: 

From information which has recently come to my knowledge, I am in- 
clined to entertain the opinion that the present head of the Governi.2nt will 
be disposed to preserve, if possible, the separate independence of the Ha- 
waiian Islands.—Jdem, page 132. 

At this point it may be well to reflect that Kamehameha III 
was obviously induced to make the proposition to resign his 
crown because of his fear of foreign attack. Hisson ard successor 
did not seem disposed to do so. ; 

Ail of these years, Mr. President, have come and gone, and no 
attack has been made. There has never been a moment from that 
day to this when there has been any intrusion which has had be- 
hind it the sanction of any government on earth. There has 
never been a time in the history of the Hawaiian Islands when 
they were as absolutely safe from the interference of any power 
as they are at this moment. No one wants them; no one threat- 
ens them. They are free from all dangers—more secure than 
ever. 

In this connection I call the attention of the Senate to a state- 
ment contained in the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with ‘which I have no doubt Senators are familiar. Referring 


| of Hawaii to the United States upon groun 


to the condition of our relations with Japan, I have never thought 
that the views of the distinguished members of that committee 
upon this subject have had any support in reason, and the publi- 
sation before the world of that report, with its ill-founded refer- 
ence to Japan, brought out a protest, of which, I think, I have a 
copy, which I believe to be accurate, and as I deem it exceedingly 
important in this connection, I will ask that it be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On the 16th of last March Hon. C. K. Davis introduced a joint resolution, 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen: r for the 












| annexation of Hawaii to the United States, and subr f the 
resolution a report signed by seven members of the c repor 
disclosed the fact that the gentlemen who signed i ertain 






serious misapprehensions regardin 
following extracts will serve as illustrations of 
‘* Japan,” says the report, “has openly pr« 









sted against the annexation 
which mndicate an unjust sus 
picion of our national honor in our future dealing with her subjects in those 
islands. The blunt refusal cf the President to consider this protest caused 
Japan to make a formal withdrawal of it,” etc. 

"he members of the Committee on Foreign Relations must, as a matter of 
course, be familiar with all the details of the correspondence which passed 
between the United States and Japan in regard to the annexation of Hawaii. 
Bearing this in mind, it is surprising to find in their report such a statement 
as that above quoted. The reasons underlying Japan's protest were fully 
and frankly stated in the correspondence, but nothing was said in that con 
nection which bore even the faintest semblance of suspicion of the good faith 
or the good will of the United States. On the contrary, all the representa- 
tions made on behalf of Japan were carefully guarded by assurances of com 
plete confidence in the friendly intentions of the United States, and those 
assurances were cordially reciprocated. 

But from the Japanese standpoint the friendship of the two countries, 
however close and cordial, could not be regarded as the factor which would 
decide the effects of annexation upon the interests of Japan. The question 
was one of fact and not of sentiment; and the result was notably dependent 
upon the circumstance that the situation which had been created in Hawaii 
by the treaties between that country and Japan, and by the laws in force, 
must necessarily be changed by the application of United States laws. Of 
those laws in themselves, Japan had no complaint to make: her relations 
with the United States are harmoniously conducted under them. Her ob 
jection was based upon the injurious effects which her Government believed 
the sudden and in some measure unexpected change in existing conditions 
in Hawaii would have upon her interests and the interests of her people in 
the islands. 

The United States did not agree with this view, but the discussion was con- 
ducted in a spirit of frank friendliness which gave no cause for offense and 
left nosemblance of bad feeling on either side. Therefore the statement that 
Japan was actuated by an “unjust suspicion” of American national honor 
finds no warrant in what actually occurred, and does grave injustice, more- 
over, toa nation which hasa!ways maintained unusually cordial relations with 
the United States. To add also that the President's refusal to consider the 
respectful protest of a friendly Government was “blunt” implies a lack of 
ordinary courtesy which happily the facts of the case do not confirm 

The cause assigned by the report for Japan’s protest is, in effect, the hope 
ascribed to the Government of Japan that the Japanese in Hawaii will gain 
control of affairs there by means of an indiscriminate use of the electoral 
franchise. Alluding to the protest, the report proceeds to state that “this 
diplomatic intervention can not be dissociated from its real predicate, which 
is the demand made by Japan upon the Republic of Hawati, which has not 
been withdrawn, that her subjects in Hawaii shall have equal privileges 
with the natives in voting at elections and in holding offices."’ And, in an- 
other place, ‘** The immigrants from Japan retain their allegiance to that Em- 
pire, and yet they claim full political rights in Hawaii, notwithstanding their 
alienage. In this demand they have the undisguised encouragement of the 
Japanese Government. These privileges are demanded as rights.” 

‘hese statements are based upon a complete misapprehension of the facts. 
Several years ago there was some discussion between the Japanese and the 
Hawaiian Governments concerning the exercise of the electoral franchise by 
Japanese in Hawaii, but no demand was ever made on behalf of Japan that 
her people should enjoy any other or greater privileges in this regard than 
were accorded to aliens in general uncer the constitution and laws of Hawaii. 
The Japanese Government never hesitated to admit that everything which 
that constitution and those laws established as a condition precedent to the 
assumption of Hawaiian citizenship by other aliens was of necessity binding 
upon Japanese subjects. All that it asked was equality before the law; all 
that it protested against was discrimination. 

The correspondence on the subject clearly shows that from Japan's point 
of view the matter was important only in so far as it involved a question of 
principle. In no manner did it imply the hope or expectation that Japanese 
subjects would gain control of Hawaiian political affairs. That charge has 
been made before and has been proved to be baseless. At best it rests upon 
a mere surmise, which finds no support either in the actions of Japan or in 
the course of affairsin Hawaii. So far from baving been the pivotal motive 
of the protest against annexation, as the report of the committee would seem 
to indicate, the official explanation of that protest shows that it had no place 
among the considerations urged by Japan. 

The report further states that “of these subjects of Japan in Hawaii the 
larger number were soldiers in the war with China, and are still subject to 
the military orders of the Emperor.” Thisis a mistake. Possibly some of 
these Japanese served as soldiers in the war with China, but the majority of 

them could not have done so. Even if the statement were correct, however, 
it is difficult to see what bearing it can have upon the Hawaiian situation 
In Japan, as in some European countries, there is a general conscription law 
under which every able-bodied male, not exempt for causes detined by the 
law, must serve at some time or another in the army 

But after such service the conscript ceases to be a soldier and returns to 
the pursuits of civil life. Some of the advocates of annexation, without tak- 
ing this fact into consideration, have gone so far as to allege that the Japan 
ese Government was flooding the islands with soldiers in the peaceful guise 
of laborers. The absurdity of this statement has been demonstrated, among 
others, by no less a person than President Dole. Intwointerviews published 
by authority during his recent visit to this country he stated that the Japan 
ese immigrants were not soldiers; that some of them had doubtless served in 
the army under the conscription law of Japan, but that this circumstance 
did not occasion any anxiety in Hawaii. 

Commenting upon the pending controversy between Japan and Hawaii 
concerning immigration, the report makes the following statement: 

“Almost the entire number of Japanese in Hawaii are coolies, who were 
brought there under the authority of the two Governments, and were to 
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return to Japan at the end of their term of service. They claim the right to 
remain in Hawaii under a general treaty which applied only to such persons 
as came for temporary or permanent residence as voluntary immigrants. 
This claim is disputed by Hawaii and there is still trouble overit. Under 
such circumstances the presence and constant inflow of Japanese in great 
number is an evil which threatens the native people with the loss of their 
means of living and the whole country with the overflow of paganism. It 
also threatens the overthrow of the Republic and the destruction of the lives 
and property of the Republicans through an insurrection or combination of 
the lower classes of natives, who are for the most part adherents of royalty 
and are under the control of the kahunas, who are sorcerers, with the Jap- 
anese.”’ 

The Japanese immigrants, to whom reference is made in this paragraph, 
are those who emigrate to Hawaii under the stipulations of the convention 
of 1886. The Hon. Henry E. Cooper, Hawaiian minister for foreign affairs, 
in his report to President Dole for the biennial period ending December 31, 
1897, describes the negotiations which led to the conclusion of that conven- 
tion. As he correctly states, their inception was due to the efforts of the 
Hawaiian Government to secure labor from Japan. “The experience of 
those who had to deal with the labor problem at that time ’”’ (1883), he says, 
““was tothe effect that the large preponderance of Chinese on the planta- 
tions would likely prove a disturbing element. In order to offset this, it was 
thought wise to secure laborers from Japan. Negotiations were accordingly 
opened, which resulted in the signing of the convention in 1886.” 

The negotiations, it will be perceived, extended over three years. This 
was due to the fact that the Japanese Government was reluctant to permit 
anything like “‘coolie” emigration. The convention was especially framed 
to overcome this difficulty, care pong taken to safeguard the welfare of the 
emigrants and to remove from the whole project the odium which justly at- 
taches to that form of semiservile labor. The emigrants were, as a rule, 
small farmersand agricultural laborers, selected from among those whofreely 
volunteered to goto Hawaii. After arriving in that country they were in 
some sense the wards of the Government, their status being distinctly differ- 
ent from that of contract laborers brought to the islands under private aus- 
pices. Nor did their residence in the islands necessarily terminate with the 
fulfillment of their contracts. They were free to renew those contracts, to 
return home, or to remain, as some have done, without contracts. 

There has never been any dispute between the two Governments on any 
of these points, and there is at present no “trouble” concerning them. On 
the contrary, the Hawaiian planters are anxious to have these people remain 
when their contracts expire, and the Hawaiian Government has never of- 
fered any objection to theirdoing so. The pending controversy between the 
two Governments regarding immigration involves an entirely different ques- 
tion. As fur back as 1893, when the question of annexation was first mooted, 
the Hawaiian Government began casting about for means of obtaining 
labor for the sugar plantations under a system not involving labor con- 
tracts, which, it was thought, were prejudicial to the success of annexation. 

Various plans were proposed, and some experiments were tried, among 
others the importation of Portuguese. But none of these quite met the de- 
mands of the situation, and consequently, with the apparent approval of the 
Government, voluntary immigration from Japan was instituted. Immigra- 
tion under the convention of 1886 practically ceased thereafter, althongh the 
convention still remained in force. The voluntary immigrants supplied the 
demand for labor and continued freely to come, until suddenly in the spring 
of 1887, without previous notice of any kind, several shiploads of these peo 
ple, 1,174 persons in all, were denied the right of landing in Hawaii and were 
compelled to return to Japan under circumstances which subjected them to 
grave hardship. 

It was to this action that the Japanese Government took exception, and 
this alone caused the claim for indemnification which is still pending. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that although one of the reasons for the 
expulsion of these voluntary immigrants was the openly expressed appre- 
hension that the islands would be flooded with Japanese, for whose labor 
there was no demand and whose presence was deemed detrimental to the 
best interests of Hawaii, since then more than 2,000 laborers have been 


bronght there under the convention, with the express sanction of the Ha- ' 


waiian Government. 

While on this branch of the subject it is in place to note that the commit- 
tee asserts in another part of the report that the United States owes to 
Americans in Hawaii and to the native population “the duty of rescuin 
them from the silent but rapid invasion of the pagan races from Asia,” which 
‘is concerted and isfar more dangerous to Hawaii than if it came on ships of 
war for the avowed ae of subjugating the Hawaiin Islands,’’ being 
“the stealthy approach of a‘ destruction that wasteth at noonday.’” 

Aside from rhetorical purpose, it is difficult to determine precisely what 
meaning these statements are intended to convey. Surely not thatthe Jap- 
anese Government is craftily plotting the overthrow of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment by a “concerted” movement of its people upon the islands. Aside 
from the inherent improbability of such a proposition, the facts of the case 
warrant a very different and a much more reasonable conclusion. The great 
majority of the Japanese in Hawaii have gone there solely in response to the 
demand for their services. They have gone because Hawaiian employers 
needed them and because the Hawaiian Government recognized the neces- 
sity of their presence. 

If the native population of Hawaii had sufficed for the urposes of the 
planters and other employers, there would be very few Japanese in the 
islands. It can not be successfully maintained, therefore, that their pres- 
ence has interfered with the prosperity or the welfare of the natives. On 
the other hand, it can easily be demonstrated that their labor in the past has 
aided materially in the development of Hawaiian resources and has added 
largely to American wealth in the islands. In iike manner it can be proved 
that without that labor in the future, or some substitute which has not yet 
been discovered, the continued prosperity of the agricultural interests of 
Hawaii is problematical. 

It can also be safely asserted that the Japanese people in Hawaiiare indus- 
trious and law abiding, and that they will compare favorably with persons 
from the like condition of life in other countries. President Dole stated this 
to be the fact in the interviews already alluded to, and other intelligent and 
influential residents of the islands have expressed the same opinion, and yet 
the committee alleges that they “ure not trustworthy as laborers nor honest 
in their dealings with merchants.” Mr. Thurston, on the other hand, in the 
document which the committee appends to its report, asserts that ‘‘individ- 
ualiy the Chinese and Japanese in Hawaii are industrious, peaceable citi- 
zens.” This latter, it may be said without fear of successful contradiction, 
will be found to be the consensus of authoritative, well-informed opinion on 
the subject. 

Throughout the report under review the thought, already noticed, appears 
first in one form and then in another, that there is danger to Hawaii from 
an uprising among the Japanese, through concerted design, instigated and 
supported, it is openly hinted, by Japanese authority. Without pausing to 
comment upon the undeserved stigma thus cast upon the honor and good 
‘aith of the Japanese Government, it may be asserted most emphatically 
that there is nothing either in past or in current events in Hawaii to justify 
such a belief. During all the troubles which occurred when the monarchy 


was overthrown, and during all the vicissitudes which beset the new Goy- 
ernment, the Japanese in Hawaii made no hostile demonstration and gave 
no trouble of any kind whatever. 

Subsequently they pursued the same course, even at a time when the Ha- 
waiian Government appeared to be treating a number of their countrymen 
with unmerited harshness. At no time has there been anything like a sign 
of unicn between them and the lower order of Hawaiian natives, such as the 
Committee on Foreign Relations refer to, and at no time have they given the 
slightest pretext for apprehension. They have shown no wish, as the com- 
mittee states, ‘to participate in government,” nor are they in any wise un- 
der the control or direction of ‘managers set over them in authority by the 
Government agents in Japan.” There are no such managers, unless over- 
seers are meant, and these are appointed by the employers. 

The committee makes another grave error when it asserts that ‘the pol- 
icy of Japan toward Hawaii will become aggressive and determined so soon 
as the United States refuses to annex the islands, and makes the return to 
monarchy possible.” This statement embodies a charge which the Japanese 
Government some time ago took occasion to refute in the most authoritative 
manner. In the correspondence concerning annexation the Japanese minis- 
ter made the following statement regarding a similar assertion: 

‘With reference to the mischievous suggestion or a which has 
been so industriously circulated in this country and elsewhere, that Japan 
has designs against the ye or sovereignty of Hawaii, I am further 
instructed by the Imperial Government to state most emphatically and un- 
equivocally that Japan has not now and never had such designs or designs of 
any kind whatever against Hawaii.” 


In response to this declaration the Secretary of State made the following 
reply: 
Bo far as you [the Japanese minister] take occasion to deny what you 
aptly call ‘the mischievous suggestion or report’ that Japan has designs 
against the integrity or sovereignty of Hawail, Iam glad to assure you that 
such denial was entirely unnecessary, inasmuch as this Government has not 
doubted and can nut for an instant doubt the sincerity and friendliness of 


: oe in all that concerns her relation to the United States and the Hawaiian 
slands.” 


These extracts form only a part of the assurances which were exchanged 
between the two Governments on this point. They utterly preclude the idea 
that Japan will ever adopt anything like an “aggressive” policy toward 
Hawaii, since the adoption of sucha policy would be tantamount toa species of 
bad faith of which Japan has never been guilty. The statement of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is, therefore, wholly conjectural, and finds no 
justification in the past or present relations of Japan and Hawaii. As was 
stated in the correspondence already referred to, “Japan has absolutely no 
designs of any kind whatever inimical to Hawaii, and no motive in her deal- 


ing with that country except to secure by legitimate means the due obsery- 
ance of just obligations.” 


Before the reading was concluded, 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to interpolate just there in that 
report my protest that no foreign minister has the right to send 
to this Senate in any form whatever a criticism upon a report of 
a committee of this body. 

Mr. WHITE. He has not sent it here. 
and make tke criticism as my own. 

‘ — MORGAN. How does the paper appear here? Is it of- 
cial? 

Mr. WHITE. Ihave —— the paper here. It has been 
nearly read, and I ask that the reading be continued as part of 
my remarks. I think that it is apposite and relevant to the state- 
ments made by the Committee on Foreign Relations, which I am 
challenging and criticising, as I have a right to do, and which I 
shall continue to do for a while. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from California if 
this is an official paper? 

Mr. WHITE. All I have to say about it I have said about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I donot know whether it is an official paper 
or not. I only inquire for information. 

Mr. WHITE. I have nothing to add to what I have already 
said, except that I wish to have the reading completed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say thatif it isan official paper from 
a foreign minister—— 

Mr. WHITE. Itis not. I never spoke to the minister or had 
any communication with him. 

Mr. MORGAN. If itis an official paper, it isa very serious and 
very outrageous assault upon this Senate and a committee of the 
Senate to have him send a paper here or to have it brought here in 
any way criticising the action of the Senate. It is clearly to deny 
to us the right of free speech and holding us accountable in another 
place for words uttered in debate or uttered in the progress of 
proceedings in this body. I have just noticed it, and I enter my 
protest against it and I wish the Senate to understand it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the remain- 
der of the paper. There are only four lines left. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the paper 
as above given. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there is nothing astonishing about 
this paper, nor is it any infringement upon the rights of a Senator, 
nor calling a Senator in question, as the technicgl expression is 
used, for anything that he may have said. Iam calling the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee in question in so far as 
the logic of their report is concerned. There is nothing personal 
about it. Iam discussing them, as I have a right to do. 

Nobody has a higher regard for the attainments of every mem- 
ber of that great committee than have I, but I have the privilege, 
I presume, to differ from them in this or upon any matter. This 
protest is no novelty; it has been advertised all over the country 
for weeks, and I have availed myself of a privilege, common not 
only to a citizen of the United States but of the world, to present 


I have brought it here 
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and employ it. If it is not a copy of an authentic document, the 
argument is good, very good; I will adoptit. Ican not certify to 
it, and I do not ee todoso. Still I will use it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, | 
I do not object to the Senator using or adopting any argument 
which he thinks is pertinent or relevant, or to make use of any | 
material which he sees proper under any circumstances in debate | 
on this floor. What 1 was objecting to, Mr. President, was what 
I consider to be the wrong of the Department of State in receiving 
such a paper as that from the minister of Japan, if it is an offi- 
cial paper, and I rose to inquire whether it was or not. I have 
never seen or heard of the paper before. 

Mr. WHITE. I can not state to the Senator whether it was | 
ever certified by anybody. I have been told that such a docu- 
ment has been presented and filed, but I do not know that it has | 
been. 

Mr. MORGAN. Filed with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. WHITE. I have heard so, but I do not know; I have not | 
seen it on file, and I have not my information from the Secretary | 
of State. I have availed myself of public channels and utilized | 
an argument which I think shows a great deal of sound sense. 

Mr. MORGAN, Iam notcomplaining of the Senator from Cal- | 
ifornia using anything he pleases in argument. What I complain 
of—and it is a just complaint—is that the Secretary of State should 
permit such a paper as that to be filed in his office as a state paper, 
a paper in which an open criticism is made upon the Senate of the 
United States and one of its committees, and in which there is 
imputed to them, as I caught the reading of it, ignorance, and per- 
haps worse—prevarication, as I understood it. 

We have had here recently, within the last three or four years, | 
several instances of very flagrant outrage upon the Senate of the 
United States in just such a way as this. The Senate will re- 
member that at one time, when we were discussing here the Nic- 
araguan Canal bill, a foreign minister injected into this body, 


Mr. MORGAN, That is exactly what I was commenting upon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am entitled to my opinion—which is very 
likely wrong—that such a comment perhaps had better be made 
in executive session. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, Mr. President, not when the paper itself 
is brought out in open session of the Senate. The first time I 
heard it was when it was read here just now. 

Mr. SPOONER, I did not know that it was read. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was read here. 

Mr. SPOONER. lI understand it was published in a newspaper. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about a newspaper, whether 
this came from a newspaper or from the archives of the State De- 
partment, or from the Japanese legation, or where it is from; and 
the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] does not inform us, and 
I have no right to ask him, and do not ask him. The paper is 
here purporting to be a statement made by a foreign minister; 
and being such a paper as that, I have the right to say that, how- 
ever it may have gotten here, that minister has no right to make 
any such comment as he has made upon the proceedings in this 
Senate, and if he made it through the public prints or made it in 
a communication to the State Department, or if he made it to 
the Senator from California with a view of its being brought here 
as a criticism upon the conduct of a committee of this body, he is 
entirely outside of the privileges and outside of the ordinary de- 
corum of a foreign minister, and he deserves a rebuke for it. 

I for one, sir, will not let this matter rest just where it is, not 
because of its effect upon this case at all—not at all—but because 
I have the right as a Senator and a member of that committee to 


| bring in question this abuse, as I conceive it to be a very gross 


one, of the privileges of a committee of this body, 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I would not for a moment 
quarrel with the attitude of the Senator from Alabama if it is 
definitely determined and ascertained that this is a document 
which is official and has been filed with the Department of State. 





through the Assistant Secretary of State, a diatribe against the 
members of the Senate who were conducting that legislation upon 
a bill which had been pending before the Senate—a long argu- 
ment of a very incisive, not to say unjust and outrageous, charac- 


ter against the bill and against the action the Senate had taken, or | 


was proposing to take, and [had to put in then a protestagainst it. 
Prior to that time, in a session of the Senate, there was brought 


into this body, through diplomatic action, the opinions of the | 


British minister upon the question of the Bering Sea matter, in 
which there was an arraignment not 7 of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives but of political parties in this country, 
and a direct appeal from the Congress of the United States to the 
people of the United States, made in this state paper brought into 
the Senate. 

I only mention, Mr. President, that we have come upon times 
when the other departments of this Government seem to have no 
regard at all for the rights of the Senate or of the House of Rep- 


resentatives in matters of this kind. The time was, in the days | 


of Mr. Webster and General Jackson, and Mr. Jefferson aiso, that 
when foreign ministers undertook to make criticisms upon mes- 
sages of Presidents of the United States, and also upon the pro- 


ceedings in Congress, they were not only silenced for it, but they | 


were dismissed {rom this court on that account. 

The Senator from California is perfectly at liberty, so far as I 
am concerned, to use this or any other paper. My inquiry was 
not addressed to his right or the propriety of the Senator doing 
it—not in the slightest degree—but it was addressed only to the 
poirit that the Secretary of State ought not to allow a paper of 
that kind to find its way into the archives of the State Depart- 
ment as an official document. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no right to speak for the 
eee of State. I have had no communication with the Sec- 
retary of State or any Assistant Secretary of State or any official 
of the State Department regarding this matter. I have not—— 

Mr. SPOONER. I suspect, if the Senator will permit me, that 
there is no very good foundation for the statement that the Sec- 
retary of State has been guilty of any indiscretion in this matter. 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say that. 

Mr. SPOONER. I doubt very much the propriety—although I 
make the suggestion with very great reluctance and deference— 
of the sort of comment which the Senator from Alabama has in- 
dulged in in open session. 

r. MORGAN. What particular part of my comment does 
the Senator object to? I shall be pleased to have him quote it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh, let it go. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I will not let it go at all. I want the 
Senator to quote the particular part of my comment that he ob- 
jects to. 

Mr. SPOONER, I will have it written out. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; the Senator will not find it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SPOONER. I thought the Senator was commenting upon 
the propriety of such a criticism by a foreign minister upon the 
report of a committee of this body. 





I do not know that that is true, and the Senator does not know 
that that is true. That was the entire point of my suggestion. I 
quite agree with the Senator that no representative of a foreign 
government should be permitted in open, in this way, in disregard 
of the conventionalities of intercourse between this Government 
and other governments, to criticise either of the bodies or the 
committees of either of the bodies. I have no question or dispute 
| with the Senator about that. 
| Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it appears that the document is 
not certified to—I am not in a position to say that it was ever cer- 
tified to—by the Japanese minister. I stated once—but in view 
of the last statement of the Senator from Alabama I may be in- 
dulged in a repetition of the statement—that I am not acquainted 
with the minister from Japan and am not, as I should be, to any 
extent familiar with the legation or its members; but if I werea 
minister from Japan and had seen this report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations I would have thought very much as that 
document or paper expresses itself. At all events, it isacriticism 
which I adopt. 

Mr. President, in this same connection it is not unimportant to 
consider the attitude of Japan; itis entirely germane to this dis- 
cussion; and, with due deference, it is my judgment that the 
Committee on-Foreign Relations ought not to attack foreign gov- 
ernments unless there is some absolutely plain reason justifying 
| such assault. 
| Ihave in my hand an article which, like the unsigned paper, I 
did not obtain from the office of the Secretary of State or from 
any other official. There is in Harper’s Magazine for November, 
1897, an interesting article signed by Mr. Hoshi, who I understand 
to be the Japanese minister. There is much of it which refers to 
subjects that are not pertinent to this discussion, though very en- 
tertaining from various standpoints, but there is a part of the pub- 
lication which applies to the issue before us, and I wish to have 
the same read and made a part of my remarks, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Japan is so new as a factor in the world's calculations, so little studied, 
and so little understood, that her motives and her actions are sometimes 
seriously misconstrued. This is a topic upon which I must speak with due 
caution, but even at the risk of seeming impropetety I can not allow the op- 
portunity to pass of saying a word upon subjects which have lately been at- 
tracting widespread attention. 

No citizen of this country should be ignorant of the fact that among the 





eople of Japan there is a genuine and deeply rooted attachment to the 
Jnited States. It isnot a merely sentimental liking, but a feeling founded 

| upon the manery of many kindnesses received. The United States has 
been a friend to Japan, helpful in the hour of need, considerate at all times. 
If there was a nation upon whose sympathy they could rely in the effort to 
improve their condition, and of whose appreciation they were certain in 
whatever successes they might gain, that nation, the Japanese people have 
thought, was the United States. Such being the case, the tone of many re- 


cent utterances in the American press will be to them like an angry blow 
from a friend. 

That the American people should regard Japan as an aggressor, lustful of 
aggrandizement, eager to quarrel, and ready, if need be, for war, will seem 


to them incomprehensible. And that this clamor should have arisen because 
their Government, in pursuance of clear and legitimate duty, has chosen to 
present, in a respectful, calm, and moderate way, certain reasons why a cer- 
tain thing should not be done will add tothe mystery. There are jingoes in 


Japan, as a distinguished countryman of mine said the other day, but I have 
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heard of none so forgetful of right, of friendship, and of interest as to make 
the declaration recently attributed to Japan by a prominent American jour- 
nal, ** Let us send afew war ships to the Gnited States.”’ 

This is a delicate subject, I know, but I can not refrain from saying that 
Americans especially should appreciate the solicitude which Japan feels in 
the welfare of her subjects in foreign countries. The Japanese Government 
has never permitted the establishment of anything like a ‘‘cooly” system 
among her people. If they go abroad, it desires that they shall go as men, 
and not as numbers, and it asks and expects for them the same treatment 
and the same protection as are accorded to other strangers. Whatever may 
be said to thecontrary, the Japanese are not anemigrating people; but, to pro- 
vide for all contingencies, an emigration law has been enacted, carefully 
framed, to protect the emigrant and to prevent him from going to countries 
where he would not be welcome. 

Japanese emigration to Hawaii involves this, among other questions. 
That emigration was instituted upon the solicitationof Hawaii under the 
strictly guarded stipulations of a special treaty. The welfare, much less the 
independence, of Hawaii has never been endangered by the operations of 
that treaty. On the contrary, Japanese immigration was zealousiy promoted 
and encouraged in the islands until political contingencies rendered another 
policy advisable. Japan did not seek the treaty, but her people have been 
induced to resort to Hawaii under the guaranties it provides, and certainly 
no one with any sense of justice can now blame her for endeavoring to con- 
serve their rights. 

Touching upon another, yet a cognate subject, it may be said most emphat- 
ically that the Japanese nation has no tendency toward territorial aggran- 
dizement. Neither inthe past history of the empire nor in its modern annals 
can there be found any trace of such a spirit. Formosa was taken from 
China, but that was in lieu of indemnity which it was inconvenient for China 
to pay; besides, the status of Formosa as an appendage of China has not 
always been strictly maintained. At one time the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Dutch simultaneously occupied different parts of the island. More recently 
Japan sent an expedition thither, with the consent of China, as was supposed, 
to punish the savages for their cruelty to shipwrecked seamen. 

Historically, therefure, there were close relations between Japan and 
Formosa. The most conclusive reason, however, in favor of the cession of 
the island is that by geographical position it is a natural addition to the Em- 
pire. The cession of the Liao-tung peninsula is the only other instance of 
the forcible acquisition of territory by a. The peninsula was returned 
to China, and although the return excited some popular disapproval, it was 
not so much on account of the loss of territory as because of the manner of 
retroce.sion. Lrepeat, therefore, that history affords no example of greed 
of territorial aggrandizement on the part of Japan. It isas foreign to the 
genius of her people as it is to the designs of her Government. The charge 
that she intends, either by forcible seizure or by peaceful occupation, to ac- 

nire possession of a country thousands of miles distant and totally without 
the sphere of her territorial influence can therefore only be accounted for 
in one of two ways. lt is either prompted by ignorance or by interested 
motives. 

Japan’s real ambition lies in quite another direction. In her geographical 
osition, her natural resources, as well as in the capacity and adaptability of 
er people, she perceives the surest means of attaining national greatness. 

The watchwords of the Japan of to-day are enterprise and industry. The 
people have turned their attention to commerce, to manufactures, and to the 
arts. They realize the advantages their country possesses, and are doing 
what they can to utilize them. They may not yet have reached the full 
measure of their ambition, but they look forward hopefully to the time when 
Japan will be the emporium of the Orient, firmly bound to her neighbors, 
east and west, by the strong ties of mutual interest. 


Mr. WHITE. I have called attention to these declarations for 
the purpose of showing the attitude taken by leading Japanese 
with relation to Hawaii and as containing a fair and clear expres- 
sion entirely at variance with the assumed hostility which it is 
sought to charge upon the Japanese natian with reference to our 
course in the Pacific. I shall have occasion, no doubt, to call the 
attention of the Senate to several happenings in Hawaii bearing 
upon this topic and to the fact that the presence of a labor ele- 
ment not considered either homogeneous or desirable by our peo- 
ple is occasioned not by any means solely because of the will of 
Japan, nor. because of legislation antedating the establishment of 
the Republic, but since then contract laborers have not only been 
imported, but their number has been materially augmented. 

It may not be out of place to say that although when some 800 
ordinary immigrants from Japan were about to be landed a dis- 
pute arose and they were excluded, nevertheless since then more 
than 2,000 contract laborers have been admitted by the Hawaiian 
board of immigration. These recent importations are far less de- 
sirable than those who have been denied entrance. Hence the 
Hawaiian Government—the best on earth, as we are told by an- 
nexationists—has permitted and is permitting the importation of 
a class against which they and their friends are ostensibly pro- 
testing. 

But, Mr. President, we see that the theory upon which the great 
men whose views I have attempted to cite was based regarding 
Hawaii is not infringed upon or interfered with by anything that 
is happening to-day. Their constant and unalterable, continued 
and universal, statement was that we would not suffer the islands 
to pass into hostile hands, but that we were anxious for their 
freedom and the maintenance there of an independent govern- 
ment. 

Senators may say that the sentiments of the Japanese Govern- 
ment as mentioned by me are of late date, and that that nation 
did formerly entertain different views. Ido notthink so. But, 
occupying her vantage ground, the American Republic contem- 

lates all the world, and at this hour finds no people willing to 
ispute her oft-expressed edict that Hawaii must be free. 

Those who are attempting to grant Hawaii to us find it to their 
interest to insist that there is danger of foreign interference. But 
this is not true. No proof has been adduced. Mere assertion in 
such a case must be unavailing to warrant important action. 

Mr. President, there is scarcely a break in the line of authority 





| in order to escape European domination. 


upon this subject, and the occasional expression in favor of annex- 
ation is uniformly predicated upon the fear that some other power 
may intervene. Never did any statesmen assert that if the Ha- 
vaiian Islands were capable of maintaining their own govern- 
ment, whether a republic or such other form of rule as they might 
elect, we should interfere. 

Mr. Marcy, on January 31,1855, made this most positive declara- 
tion. In writing to Mr. Gregg he said that the policy of the 
United States was— 

Not toaccelerate or urge on any important change in the government of that 
country, but if it has or should become so far enfeebled that it can not be 
continued, and the sovereignty of the islands must be transferred to another 
pou, then a state of things will exist in which it will be proper for the 

nited States to have a regard to the future condition of that country.— 
Idem, page 133. 

In the same letter Mr. Marcy declares that the draft of the 
treaty was not satisfactory, that the President believed that strong 
objections to the immediate incorporation of the islands as aState 
existed, and that there were other objections; that the amounts 
to be paid as annuities, etc., were too large, and that the treaty, 
deviating in many particulars from the terms suggested by the 
United States, was not acceptable. 

This about concluded the incident as far as Mr. Marcy wascon- 
cerned, and while he did attempt to bring about annexation, it will 
be observed, whatever the fact may have been, that he professed 
throughout the entire negotiations that we should accept Hawaii 
But the experience of 
forty-odd years shows conclusively that there never was any dan- 


| ger of foreign interference that could not be bom md checked by 


the declaration of the intention of the United States. 

Heretofore the mere announcement of its policy through the 
Executive has been adequate, even though the situation looked 
serious. Now it is proposed to add to the warnings heretofore 
given a joint resolution which will manifest the views of all de- 
partments of the Government, and which will plainly notify the 
world that the United States does not wish this independent Gov- 
ernment interfered with. Such a resolution is pending, having 
been introduced by myself. 

Why such warning will not be effective now, when we are much 
stronger than formerly and far better able to cope with important 
questions, is more than I can conceive. 

Mr. McBride, the representative of this Government at Hono- 
lulu in 1863, was an ardent annexationist, and the main purpose 
which seemed to animate him was the protection of the Americans 
on the islands by annexation. He represented, in addition to the 
other attractions which might be found on the islands, that a 
deputation which had been sent by the British Government to 
report upon the cotton-growing industry made a report which was 
said to be favorable; and he continues: 

The cotton-growing capacity of these islands has been sufficiently tested 
to demonstrate it as a fact that it is not at ail inferior to Alabama, Georgia, 
or Mississippi, either as to ey quantity per acre.—Foreign Relations 
United States, Appendix 2, pages 135-136. 

He also refers to the coffee industry, which he says is propitious. 

On the 5th of February, 1864, the Secretary of State reported 
that an application had been made for the revival of a treaty which 
had been negotiated during the Administration of President Pierce, 
but which was not approved by the Senate. Says the Secretary: 

After due consideration, however, especially in connection with the prob- 
able effect of such a measure on the public revenue at this juncture, it is not 


deemed advisable further to entertain the subject.—Foreign Relations 
United States, Appendix 2, page 136. 


In acknowledging the receipt of Mr. McBride's note Secretary 
Seward made no definite statement as to the policy of the Govern- 


ment. The fears of Mr. McBride regarding the British invasion 
turned out to be purely visionary. 

Mr. McCook, under date of September 3, 1866, refers to the fact 
that many of the American residents have rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the King and his cabinet by unwarranted interfer- 
ence, etc., in the political affairs of the Kingdom. He also says: 

Another class of Americans, the missionaries, have controlled the political 
affairs of the country since 1820. They are dissatisfied because within the 
last few years they have lost their hold upon the Government and its offices. 
The first class of Americans are generally disappointed adventurers; the 
second class are religionists, who, having once exercised supreme power in 
church and state, feel all the bitterness of disappointment at seeing their 
litical power pass into other hands, and knowing that the native population 
is beginning to listen to a religion preached from other pulpits than their 
own, etc.-—Foreign Relations United States, Appendix’2, page 138. 

Mr. McCook expressed the opinion that a test would find the 
people of the islands ‘‘ demanding, by votes freely expressed, an- 
nexation to the United States.” 


In aletter from Secretary Seward to Mr. McCook, dated Sep- 


| tember 12, 1867 (Foreign Relations, United States, Appendix 2, 


page 143), there are expressions showing that Secretary Seward 
preferred ‘‘a lawful and peaceable annexation of the islands to 
the United States with the consent of the people of the Sandwich 
Islands.” Those are the terms in which the Secretary framed hts 
sentiments. 
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Afterwards, July 5, 1868, Mr. Seward, in communicating with 
Mr. Spalding, said, and his letter is quite interesting: 

Sir: Your letter of the 14th of April has been received and carefully read. 
The information which you give of the excitement which is prevailing in 
Honolulu in regard to the annexation of the Sandwich Islands is very inter- 
esting. You suggest a system of proceeding here with reference to that ob- 
ject which could not possibly, at the present time, obtain the sanction of any 
Department of this Government. 

Without going into an explanation of the causes for the condition of na- 
tional sentiment which temporarily exists, it is enough to say that the public 
attention sensibly continues to be fastened upon the domestic questions 
which have grown out of the late civil war. The public mind refuses to dis- 
miss these questions, even so far as to entertain the higher but more remote 
questions of national extension and aggrandizement. The periodical Presi- 
dential and Congressional elections are approaching. Each of the political 
parties seems to suppose that economy and retrenchment will be prevailing 
considerations in that election, and the leaders of each party, therefore, seem 
to shrink from every suggestion which may involve any new national enter- 
prise, and especially any foreign one. ‘ 

How long sentiments of this sort may control the proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment is uncertain, but in the meantimeit will be well for you not to allow 
extravagant expectations of sympathy between the United States and the 
friends of annexation in the islands to influence your own conduct. You 
will continue, however, to write me upon the subject freely, as you have 
hitherto done.—Foreign Relations United States, Appendix 2, page 144. 

From this it appears that Mr. Spalding was probably engaged 
in a revolutionary scheme which Secretary Seward promptly dis- 
posed of. Whatever ideas Seward may have entertained favoring 
annexation in 1867, he changed his mind later on, as this corre- 
spondence witnesses. 

Much has been said with reference to the message of President 
Johnson of December 9, 1868, in which he said: 

A reciprocity treaty, while it could not materially diminish the revenues 
of the United States, would be a guaranty of the good will and forbearance 
of all nations until the people of the islands shall ot themselves, at no dis- 
tant day, voluntarily apply for admission into the Union.—Foreign Relations 
United States, Appendix 2, page 146. 

Care was always taken by the officials until very recently to 
note that the acquiescence of the people was necessary. And 
while perhaps this matter may be further on elaborated, we must 
not forget the distinction attempted to be drawn by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations when they say that we can only deal 
with a government; that every people act through and by a gov- 

ernment, and that we can not otherwise hold official intercourse. 

Mr. President, in the case of the annexation of Texas there was 
registered a free and untrammeled vote favoring annexation; and 
in every word that was written or spoken upon that issue there 
was evinced a determination to act in accordance with the will of 
the people of Texas. I grant, as a legal proposition conclusive, 
that in dealing with a foreign power we must treat with the organ- 
ized government; but when we propose to annex a nation, to sweep 
from the family of sovereignties one of its members, we, a gov- 
ernment organized by the people and claiming to exercise our 
functions pursuant to the will of the people, can not afford to 
bring within this communion masses of men unwilling to come. 
Grant that the technical right of alienation exists in a government 
which pro hac vice may be lawfully empowered soto act, still we 
have the authority to go behind the mere form. The question 
within our discretion is, Shall we annex a people not desirous of 
the affiliation? , : 

Never should this Republic, based upon universal suffrage and 
dependent for its life and for its existence upon the common 
acquiescence and support of all its citizens, compel to its mem- 
bership men who are alien to it in sympathy and feeling, or who 
wish to remain without it. They are foreign and hope to so 
remain. y 

President Johnson also remarked in the same document that 
the— 
attitude of the United States toward these islands is not very different from 
that in which they stand toward the West Indies—Idem., page 146. 


Mr. Spalding, in a letter which appears in the document and on 
the page last above cited, says: 

I feel that the desire for annexation is stronger to-day than it has been at 
any time since my arrival on the islands, simply because the prospects of the 
treaty are felt to be almost. hopeless and the planters must have relief by 
annexation.—Idem, page 147. 

For such relief did these planters then work; for that relief they 
havé since toiled. The relief mentioned took the form some years 
ago of a virtual bonus or bounty on sugar—or, more correctly, 
tariff exemptions equivalent to a bounty—indirectly paid to them 
by the Government of the United States under an existing treaty. 
Assessments, as I understand, are being levied to-day upon every 
ton of sugar produced in the island to forward the interests of an- 
nexation. The planters are strong; millions are involved. The 
treaty may any day be stricken dead either by the hand of legis- 
lation or by failure to continue it. Annexation means continued 
absence of tariff taxation. Hence this struggle. 

The situation referred to by Mr. Spalding years ago was evi- 
dently similar to that now prevailing. The planters needed re- 
lief, viz, exemption from tariff taxation. They were practically 
looking out for a bounty. The scheme was then, as it is now, 
utterly selfish. 
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In another place in the same letter Mr. Spalding says: 

The truth is that so long as there was a chance for receiving the benefits 
of free trade with the United States and escaping taxation men who had 
capital invested here were generally opposed to annexation.—Jdem. 

Thus it comes about that there is very little patriotism con- 
nected with this matter, so far as leading annexationists upon the 
island are concerned. They are looking out forthemselves. They 
are not to be blamed for doing so. They are struggling as many 
struggle, and as we all struggle more or less in the private walks 
of life to augment our fortunes and better our conditions. While 
not censuring them for these interested efforts, while not wonder- 
ing that they thus exert themselves for their own advantage, yet 
it behooves us, under the circumstances in which we are placed, 
to judge of this matter from a wholly different and, I may ke 
permitted to say, a loftier standpoint. 

The letters of Mr. Pierce to Mr. Fish (Foreign Relations United 
States, Appendix 2, pages 152-153) show that anne: 
simply considered as an alternative in the event that reciprocity 
could not be accomplished. And it is to be noted that in the first 
of these communications (February 10, 1873) Mr. Pierce states 
that it is expected to succeed in procuring reciprocity 

By offering to the United States a quid pro quo, the cession of the sover 
eignty and proprietorship of the spacious, landloc! ided harbor 








ked, easily defe 
or estuary known as Ewa or Pear! River, in this island, 10 miles distant from 
Honolulu, and also to include the territory surrounding it, say 10 miles 
square in all. 

This was before the treaty was negotiated, and perhaps the 
statement may be more or less of value in construing the grant in 
the treaty, which we will do later on. 

After this General Schofield was sent to the islands with Colonel 
Alexander for the purpose of investigating Pearl Harbor. 

The opinions of Mr. Blaine were undoubtedly favorable to an- 
nexation. His views as to the extension of the domain of the 
United States are quite well understood, and the theories which 
were carried out in the Samoan folly failed to prevail as to Hawaii. 

Mr. Blaine, in his letter to Mr. Comly of December 1, 1881, de- 
clares, in speaking of the islands, that— 

Their fertile resources for the growth of rice and sugar would not only be 
controlled by American capital, butso profitable a field of labor would attract 
intelligent workers thither from the United States.—/oreign Relations of 
United States, Appendix 2, page 170. 

A statement without anything to support it; and there never 
will be a day when the coffee planters of the Hawaiian group or 
the sugar raisers there located will furnish any field for intelli- 
gent American labor. It is somewhat singular that Mr. Blaine 
should have been so ill informed as to American labor. Although 
the sugar plantations have been under American control for a 
long time, and while the same may be said of the coffee planta- 
tions, American labor has not been attracted thither, and the 
American laboring man will never work in rice or cane fields. 

This may be said to be generally the history of our policy as far 
as Hawaii is specifically concerned, and from it we glean that the 
idea of annexation has, as a rule, emanated from the sugar peo- 
ple, and that because American planters needed protection our 
consular officers have assumed that the whole country must be 
captured. 

The earlier statesmen, and those whose views are most entitled 
to respect, have not concurred in this theory. 

[At this point, without having concluded his speech, Mr. WHITE 
yielded the floor for the day. ] 
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The Senate having under consideration th nt resolution (H. Res. 259) 
to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am aware that a full consideration of this 
interesting subject can not be had if we are to regard those only 
who are prepared to subject the important to the frivolous— 
affairs of international moment and permanent domestic policy 
to local interest and selfish view. Did I not firmly believe that 
the issues now before us are far-reaching I would not detain the 
Senate longer. 

I attempted yesterday to criticise the pending resolution, not 
merely as to the merits of the case, but in view of its inherent 
contradictions and manifest absurdities. I have faith the com- 
mittee will either withdraw the resolution or certainly alter its 
form most fundamentally, 
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Mr. President, I endeavored yesterday to enlist the attention of 
those charged with the duty of knowing something about this 
subject to the opinion expressed by eminent statesmen who have 
passed away, and I quoted from them quite liberally. Looking 
over the reports of the Committee on Foreign Relations here and 
elsewhere—and the reports made in both bodies of Congress are 
practically identical, and may, therefore, I suppose, be referred to 
with indifference—I find it is said that the late Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sherman, favored annexation. 

It is true that he signed a document connected with and accom- 
panying the message of the President of the United States in 1897 
which contained the proposed treaty which we were expected to 
ratify. I donot know whether the Secretary of State examined 
that message with care, but various circumstances have occurred 
to indicate that he did not. 

However that may be, when he was compiling the work which 
is called The Recollections of John Sherman, he not only used, at 
the close of that book, the phraseology which has been quoted 
here already in this debate, but he made another declaration, 
which kas not been cited, and which I shall venture to read in a 
moment. 


The following is in Mr. Sherman’s works, volume 2, page 1216: 


The events of the future are beyond the vision of mankind, but I hope that 
our people will be content with internal growth and avoid the complications 
of foreign acquisitions. Our family of States is already large enough to cre- 
ate embarrassment in the Senate, and a republic should not hold dependent 
provinces or possessions. Every new acquisition will.create embarrass- 
ments. Canada and Mexico as independent republics will be more valuable 
to the United States than if coxved into additional States. The Union al- 
ready embraces discordant elements enough, without adding others. If my 
life is prolonged, I will do all I can to add to the strength and prosperity of 
the United States, but nothing to extend its limits or to add new dangers by 
acquisition of foreign térritory. 


But this is not all, Mr. President. The same distinguished 
statesman, selected by the present Administration for its Secre- 
tary of State, and who entered into the public service on the same 
day, I believe, that signalized the acceptance of office by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorriLu], this man of 
wide knowledge, acquired not only in both Houses of the National 
Legislature but in two Cabinets, again declared, on page 1039 of 
his book already cited, as follows: 


It is not worth while to follow the line of events that resulted in making 
Great Britain. Germany, and the United States the guardians of these far- 
distant, half-civilized, mercurial, and combative orientals. 


He refers to the Samoan tribes, in which we have a third inter- 
est. 


The only interest the United States had in these islands was the possession 
and ownership of the Bay of Pago Pago, acquired by a treaty in 1878 between 
the United States and the King of Samoa. The repeated wars on a small 
scale that have occurred since that time and the complications and expense 
caused by the tripartite protectorate of the islands furnish another example 
of the folly of the United States in extending its property rights to lands ina 
far-distant sea. Our continental position ought to dissuade us from acquiring 
outside possessions which, in case of war, would cost the United States more 
to defend than their value. 


This, Mr. President, was written by Mr. Sherman when he was 
a member of this body—written by him deliberately—penned in a 
work through which he desired to give to posterity not only a 
statement of his career but an elucidation of his opinions. Since 
he ceased to be Secretary of State there was published—and I think 
there has been no denial of the accuracy of the statement—in a 
prominent newspaper of the United States, on May 16, 1898, the 
following interview: 


NOT A WAR FOR CONQUEST. 


This is not a war for the acquisition of territory. We do not want to in- 
crease our territorial lines. It is a war in the interest of humanity and 
Christianity. We could not blindfold ourselves to the fact that cruelty and 
oppression existed under our very eyes. The sentiment of Congress—and 
Congress voices the sentiment of the country—was clearly in favor of war, 
if need be, to free Cuba from Spanish rule. The President and his Cabinet 
did all they could to stem the tide, but they failed. Congress was of one 
mind, and a war with Spain was the result. 

When we demanded of Spain that she relinquish her control and domi- 
nation of her possessions in the Western Hemisphere, we made a demand 
which was unusual. It is not thecustom at this end of the century to formnu- 
late a demand upon a foreign power such as we made upon Spain, but we 
were forced to it. Misrule in Cuba became unbearable, and there was only 
one thing to do, and that was to demand the freedom of Cuba from Spanish 
rule. This Congress did. 

War having been declared, it becomes the duty of every good citizen to 
support the Government that it may be able to carry the struggle to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

As I said before, this is not to be a war of conquest. We donot want terri- 
tory. We do not want the spoils of war, but we want justice to humanity. 
If I were in public life, I should oppose to the fullest extent of my ability the 
retention of any of the Spanish possessions. As I oppose the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands, I would fight against the annexation of Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines, or Puerto Rico. If these islands were to become a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States, we would have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. We might easily have secured acoaling station in the islands without 
assuming sovereignty over them. The same would apply with equal force 
and effect if we were to take in Cuba and the other Spanish possessions. 


THEY WOULD BE A SOURCE OF WEAKNESS. 


To my mind there is no reason why we should annex either Cuba, the 
Philippines, or Hawaii. They would be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Our Navy would have to be largely increased, an increased stand- 
ing Army wonld have to be maintained, and we would have under our care 
a mongrel p~pulation, partly uncivilized. There is no reason why we should 
establish » protectorate over any of these islands. 


Mr. President, it will be observed that I have referred to the 
distinguished statesman from Ohio and have given his estimate 
of annexation made some time ago in his work and also his ideas 
disclosed last month. It would appear that the judgment which 
he gave to the world in the first instance has been approved by his 
more mature and latest expression. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations tells us by citing from the 
Presidential message that Mr. Sherman favors annexation. Woe 
have, as I have observed, his early protest against it, and the later 
interview, when he stood unfettered by the courtesies and embar- 
rassments of the office of Secretary of State. His sole motive was 
then to give to the country the same candid sentiments which are 
embodied in his Recollections. Certainly the citation made by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is not worthy of very serious 
consideration. 

Thus we have practically a uniform expression upon this sub- 
ject, extending to this day and debate. 


THE HAWAIIAN GROUP—ITS SITUATION. 


At this point I will venture to allude to the location of the 
islands and the possibility of their value to us. 

First, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the situation 
of the Hawaiian Islands. It iscommon talk that everyone under- 
stands this branch of the controversy thoroughly, and yet [ read 
not long ago a statement made by a prominent judicial officer of 
California to the effect that the argument urged in this Chamber 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] that Manila 
was not as far from San Francisco via Unalaska as via Honolulu 
was unfounded, and even observed that an inspection of any map 
would sustain his criticism. 

Mr. President, this gentleman and others adopting the same 
argument forget that they reside upon a globe. It is to be sup- 
posed that such critics at some time were aware of this fact and 
are merely suffering from want of memory. 

I requested the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to give me a statement of the sailing distance from San Fran- 
cisco via Honolulu to Manila, and the sailing distance from San 
Francisco via Unalaska, touching at Yokohama, to the same 
point, and taking into consideration the deviations necessary to 
touch at both points. As a result of that inquiry the Superin- 
tendent forwarded me the note which I ask may be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1898. 
Srr: 1n reply to your letter received yesterday I beg leave to forward the 
following data. 


Computed distances of steamer routes (on great circles and allowance for 
rounding of capes or islands): 


San Francisco (Point Bonita) to Unalaska-... 
Unalaska to Yokohama (via Cape Mela) --. 
Yokohama to Manila... .....00 ccccoe cocece 
San Francisco to Honolulu 
Honolulu to Manila (via 8S. Bernadino passage) .............-..--........- 4,710 


Respectfully, yours, HENRY 8. PRITCHETT, 
Superintendent. 


Nautical miles. 
2,085 
oo 








Hon. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it will be observed, taking these 
routes as indicated by the Superintendent of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and which are most favorable to the Honolulu route, 
that the aggregate distances from San Francisco to Manila are 
more than 400 miles less with all these deviations via Unalaska 
and via Yokohama than via Honolulu, and if those who are in- 
terested in the matter examine the Philippine group it will be 
noticed that the route referred to by the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is by the south end of the Island 
of Luzon, which is not sheers the course adopted. It is the 
shorter. So that if we touch at the two points which I have 
named and make the necessary allowances mentioned ia this let- 
ter, we still have a difference of about 418 miles in favor of the 
Unalaska route: and if we make none of these allowances and 
take the ordinary sailing route, the saving is much more. 

Mr. President, there are other things which perhaps are not 
always thought of by those who consider this subject in a cursory 
way. Irefer tothe matter of distances. We often hear it said, 
and we have heard it remarked here during the last few weeks, 
that we need the Hawaiian Islands in order to defend the Nica- 
ragua Canal. lamin favor of the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal. I need notsay that here, for I have publicly ahd privately, 
and in every way possible, advocated its building, and am anxious 
to-day to forward the intention of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN], who presented a measure to the Senate yesterday which 
I know will meet the support of many of us regarding that very 
important and most material enterprise. 

But if we are anxious to learn anything about this matter, if 
we really wish to know yrdens | about it, if it is not our purpose 
to remain in the fog and to avoid knowledge that we may not do 
too much violence to our consciences, let us look at the facts. 
Honolulu is distant from Brito, the western terminus of the pro- 
posed canal, 4,210 miles. I have heard it said in debate in thig 














Chamber that Honolulu looks into the mouth of the Nicaragua 
anal. 
: If there were any canal, and if there was any mouth to be looked |" 
into, it would be very difficult to make the observation from a 
oint 4,210 miles distant, not only because that distance is some- 
what beyond the ordinary capacity of human observation, but 
also because it is somewhat difficult to gaze through that much of 
the earth or the ocean (our friends must still remember the form 
of the earth). But do we need Honolulu to defend the mouth of 
the canal, 4,210 miles away? 

How far is San Francisco from Brito, the western terminus of 
the Nicaragua Canal? San Francisco is 2,700 miles from Brito. I 
imagine that no nation will be justified in assuming a difference to 
be immaterial which consists of 1,510 miles; and if we are to de- 
fend the western mouth of the Nicaragua Canal when that canal 
is constructed, it would be well for us to do so from San Francisco 
and not from Honolulu, unless indeed we wish to give the enemy 
an immense advantage. 

Again, San Diego is about 500 miles nearer the intended western 
terminus of the Nicaragua Canal than San Francisco, and thus if 
we goto San Diego and make that the headquarters of our army 
of defense, we will have about 2,200 miles to sail as against 4,200 in 
case Of Honolulu. Is that immaterial? Are 2,000 miles of any 
importance? Still, Mr. President, there are not a few, many of 
whom conceive themselves peculiarly qualified to seats in this 
Chamber, who may not know of these distances. 

Mr. President, in connection with what I have already said 
with regard to distances, I wish here to give the figures regarding 
the distances from Brito via Honolulu to Yokohama: 
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Distance from Brito to Yokohama 
From Brito to Yokohama via San Francisco the distances are: 
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or 419 miles shorter calling at San Francisco on the voyage from 
Brito to Yokohama than when calling at Honolulu. 

Mr. President, if we take into consideration the rotundity of the 
earth and take the shortest route possible from Brito to Yoko- 
hama, that route will be found to be within about 100 miles of 
the harbor of San Francisco. Now, these are facts which no 
amount of oratorical effort and no confused statements in confus- 
ing reports of any kind and no declaration of Army or Navy offi» 
cers or other estimable people can change or alter. I am not an 
expert in military matters, and probably not otherwise, but I have 
learned in my brief career that experts are not very valuable wit- 
nesses, 

I have learned that whenever a man becomes a partisan—I care 
not to what vocation he belongs or whence he comes—his testi- 
mony must always be considered in the light of his interests. In- 
deed, no writer upon the law of evidence, no man who has thought 
about the effect of testimony or the credibility of mankind, has 
failed to recognize that the interest and prejudice and the bias of 
witnesses must affect their testimony. These observations are 
daily made by the careful court and acted upon by the competent 
jury. 

When an expert, whether a naval or an army expert, whether 
he belongs to one department or the other, asserts that we need the 
Hawaiian Islands in order to defend the Nicaragua Canal, such 
assertion is unwarranted, for the simple reason that it is much bet- 
ter and easier to defend from San Diego or San Francisco. We 
have large fortresses at those points. The harbor of San Francisco 
is quite well defended to-day, and powerful batteries have recently 
been put in place at San Diego. Hence, unless we are to erect an 
island in the sea—and that has not yet been proposed—there is no 
place in the Pacific Ocean from which we candefend the Nicaragua 
Canal, but there are places in the State of California from which 
it may be adequately and thoroughly protected. 

Mr. President, we are told that we need the Hawaiian Islandsin 
order to defend the Pacific coast. Perhaps 1 ought not to venture 
to take issue with the naval experts who have so announced; but 
when they contradict each other, when gentlemen occupying high 
positions in the Army and Navy of the United States vary in con- 
clusions, we are warranted, perhaps, in examining the subject, 
for we know that somebod en made a mistake. I have a very 
high regard for Admiral Belknap and General Schofield; they are 
able, patriotic, and true. I wish they would not contradict each 
other so much, for my task would then be much easier. General 
Schofield paid a visit, as we have already been told, to Honolulu for 
the purpose of examining into the defenses proposed or suggested 
at that point. He made his report May 8, 1873, and in referring to 
the subject of Honolulu Harbor he said: 


There are many other so-called harbors or places for anchorage, but the 
aro mostly open Soadstends, affording shelter only from certain winds, and 
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they are all entirely incapable of being defended by shore batteries. Even 
the harbor of Honolulu itself can not be defended fromthe shore. Itisa 
small harbor lying seaward from the land and only protected from the sea 
by outlying coral reefs. 

An enemy could take up his position outside of the entrance to the harbor 
and command the entire anchorage, as well as the town of Honolulu itself. 
This harbor would therefore be of no use to us as a harbor of refuge in a war 
with a powerful maritime nation. 


Admiral Belknap was a witness before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and he took up this subject. On page 711 of the 
ee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations we find the 
following: 

The CHAIRMAN. And you also have a general acquaintance with the Bay 
of Honolulu? 

Mr. BELKNAP. Yes; in my judgment Honolulu is one of the ca 
fended portsin the world. hey talk about ships attacking that harbor 
fact is, they can not do it successfully. 
would keep them away. 

Here are two distinguished officers, one of the Navy and the 
other of the Army. One of them tells us that Honolulu Harbor 
can not be fortitied and the other says that it is the easiest place 
in the world to fortify. Are we to consider these gentlemen 
experts? No doubt they are experts, but they are like other 
experts—their testimony must be taken in view of the circum- 
stances surrounding them and their liability to make mistakes. 
Here are declarations the one directly in the teeth of the other. 
Can I be blamed if I throw down this testimony and with wearied 
voice ask for more light? Can we be censured if after this want 
of harmony we examine the matter for ourselves? When one 
advises us that the harbor of Honolulu can not be fortified at all 
so as to repel an enemy, and the other declares it is the easiest 
place in the world to fortify, we may be pardoned if we throw 
aside the entire testimony and look at the facts that we may draw 
our own conclusions. 

While there are no more splendid specimens of brave and intel- 
ligent manhood in the world than can be found in our Army and 
our Navy, we can not be dead to the fact that their business is 
that of war, and we can not be dead to the fact that the greater our 
Navy, the more bellicose our policy; the more frequently we are 
involved in just war, the better our soldiers and sailors are 
pleased. It is not to their discredit. We have educated them to 
the pursuit of arms that they may defend their Government and 
conquer her foes. They are well qualified for this work. They 
are not of peace, and often not for peace. War brings promo- 
tion and offers magnificent triumphs. 

Now, Mr. President, let us analyze some of the statements 
made by those who are seeking to expert us into an untried policy. 
DO WE REQUIRE HAWATII?—A COALING STATION. 

Weare informed that we need the Hawaiian Islands, among 
other reasons, because a coaling station is necessary. Keeping in 
mind that we already have a coaling station at Pearl Harbor, let 
us take up the value of the Hawaiian Is!ands as a matter of defense 
to our western coast. Against whom are we to protect ourselves? 
Are we to fight the British? Some time ago—not very long ago— 
most belligerent declarations were made every three or four days 
by some of our friends in this Chamber with reference to the 
British lion, who was then supposed to be seeking to devour us. 
Now we are more friendly, but we can not tell when our minds 
will change. We not only have the right to alter our opinions 
often, but we do so with great frequency, and now and then 
under conditions not wholly sustainable. 

IS HAWAII IN DANGER? 

The English Government does not need the Hawaiian Islands. 
At Esquimault, close by the State of Washington, Great Britain 
is possessed of one of the finest fortresses in the world. Her de- 
fenses there are almost equal to Gibraltar. There she is right in 
sight of the smoke of our civilization. She is not compelled to go 
2,100 miles from anywhere and be dependent upon a precarious 
supply of coal and provisions, but she has her coal and her sup- 
plies and everything right at our door. Surely she does not wish 
the Hawaiian group for the purpose of attacking the Pacific coast. 

Who needs it? Hawaii is 3,500 milesfrom Japan. Does anyone 
really and sincerely think that Japan intends to engage in war or 
has the remotest notion of ever engaging in war with this Re- 
public? Her interests are to a great extent ours. She has devel- 
oped marvelously within the last few years, She has joined in 
the great procession of progress and has enlisted the sympathies 
and admiration of all true citizens of the American Republic. 
To-day in our great Eastern shipyard of Philadelphia and in the 
great Western shipyard of San Francisco there are vessels build- 
ing by our mechanics for her navy. She has solicited trade with 
us. Day by day and hour by hour we are advancing our material 
interests with Japan. 

Our cotton, our wheat, and our flour are there finding a ready 
market. She solicits our assistance. Shall we warn her off when 
she approaches us with the legitimate profits of traffic? She does 
not oppose us. Shall we challenge the world and seek to discover 
an opponent? Are we striving to create hostility and opposition 
so as to formulate a basis to ostensibly justify us in aggressive 
conduct? 
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Japan is and must be our friend. Her development means en- 
larged opportunity for us. Why drive her away? Why doubt 
her sincerity? Why question her honor? If her actions toward 
Hawaii excite doubt, negotiation—friendly, manly negotiation— 
will solve all. If we are hunting for a quarrel, let us select some 
nation less anxious for our good will. 

Does Germany seek Hawaii? Does France covet Hawaii? 
France and England have declared in a treaty, as I stated yes- 
terday, made years and years ago, that they did not advise or 
encourage Hawaiian discord. That treaty constitutes a solemn 
promise of abstention from conquest. There is no nation on the 
face of the earth challenging the integrity of Hawaii. Itis but 
natural that this should be true. Does any power care to engage 
in warfare with us in order to possess Hawaii? When we have 
declared that we will not permit any interference with her free- 
dom, have we grounds for the insinuation that any nation will 
question our authority or meet us in deadly combat as te a propo- 
sition which has received the acquiescence of all men for fifty 
years? 

Mr. President, I would not spend a minute in considering this 
aspect of the subject were it not that I have heard it asserted here 
and in other places that there is danger that some one will gobble 
our coveted islanders? For what purpose can any nation desire 
the Sandwich Islands? To attack us? Some of our military ex- 
perts have been lately described by Admiral Belknap at a dinner 
in Boston, which has probably been noted by Senators here, in a 
fashion that I might not have ventured to picture them. He de- 
scribed Captain Mahan as ‘‘a mere writer of books,” and yet Ma- 
han is the leading authority relied upon by annexationists. 

But do our military experts really mean what they say when 
they speak about an enemy attacking us from Hawaii? Some 
time ago I procured a statement from Chief Engineer Melville 
with reference to the speed and capacity of the Oregon and San 
Francisco, which were selected as types of our vessels, cruisers 
and battle ships. From that statement, which I have not here in 
detail, this fact appears: 

The battle ship Oregon, which, as we know, is one of our best 
war vessels, can run at forced draft, if there is no accident and 
without recoaling, 2,400 knots; at ordinary cruising rates she 
could travel 5,040 knots. Under forced draft, 16.79 knots per hour, 
she consumes 253 tons of coal per day, and she can keep this up 
six days. Under ordinary cruising rates, 10 knots per hour, she 
consumes 73 tons per day and can maintain this for twenty-one 
days. According to a statement made to me later from the De- 
partment, at the most economical speed her consumption per day 
would be 69} tons, at a speed of 10} knots per hour. 


Let us take into consideration the case of a vessel running at 


forced draft. Suppose that Honolulu were in the possession of 
an enemy having a battle ship as good as the Oregon. War ordi- 
narily means haste. Sucha ship making the journey at full speed 
would have one day’s sailing left when she reached our coast. If 
she proceeded at ordinary cruising rates, she would be able to turn 
around and get home, and that would be about all. But would 
any vessel or would any sane individual send aship abroad to en- 
gage in a mortal conflict,and as a matter of choice, unless that 
ship had the capacity to turn about and come home? No base of 
supplies 2,100 miles distant is adequate to meet the demands of 
the modern battle ship or the modern cruiser, and no nation de- 
pending upon a base of supplies 2,100 miles away can wage naval 
warfare in this day and generation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will theSenator permit mea moment? Have 
we not just dispatched a fine fleet and large transports a much 
greater distance than that—to Manila? 

Mr. WHITE. Undoubtedly; but does the Senator deny the 
figures that Iam giving? We provide for recoaling these ships; 
we send transports with them. It is but a little while since it 
was denied on this floor by annexationists that there could be 
coaling from transports. Coaling from transports is a subject 
not depending upon the acquisition of Honolulu or any other 
place. My proposition is that no base of supplies 2,100 miles away 
can be utilized by the modern battle ship or the modern cruiser 
in the warfare of to-day, and I say it because of the mathemati- 
cal propositions which I have enunciated here, based upon data 
derived from the office of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Navy. The argument of annexationists is that Hawaii is 
so near that it can be used as a base of operations. This I de- 
nounce as absurd. If coaling can be done by transports, we can 
be invaded regardless of our occupancy of Honolulu. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon me again for a mo- 
ment? I shceuld like to know how, under his theories, Great 
Britain gets on with possessions all over the world which she de- 
fends with her steamships? 

Mr. WHITE. Great Britain, I suppose, has coal near enough 
to supply the vessels to which the distinguished Senator alludes, 
wherever she has any contest; but the fact is certain that a vessel 
designed for cruising by steam power can not be operated without 
coal, and that if she can not get coal within 2,100 miles she can 
not afford the risk of combat. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator if Great Britain in any 
part of the world relies upon a coaling station as far distant from 
the territories over which she holds control as Honolulu is from 
the United States? 

Mr. WHITE. I think not. But, Mr. President, whatever may 
be done by Great Britain or by any other power, there are certain 
facts which no amount of statement or eloquent utterance can 
elide from this record or destroy as to their effective, conclusive 
nature. One of them is thatif it takes 253 tons of coal a day to 
operate a battle ship under forced draft, and that battle ship con. 
tains only 100 tons of coal, it can not maintain a struggle; and a 
battle ship sent from Honolulu to our coast and cruising for any 
considerable time after arriving would become practically a use. 
less hulk tossed about by wind and wave, as noncombatant as a 
dead whale. 

But, Mr. President, this branch of the discussion is really not 
very material because of the obvious fact, to which I have already 
adverted, that no enemy intends to take theisland. We are con- 
juring up a knight-errant panoplied for battle and are calling for 
aid to strike him down. We are hunting dream-created enemies, 
Visions of serried columns, of ships lined for action, flit in our fer- 
vid brains. Mighty empires active in preparing to destroy us are 
born and die in fancy’s moments. These are chimeras. No real- 
ity threatens us. No nation is hunting for a fight with us, and no 
nation ever will. 

But, Mr. President, we are told that Hawaii would be very valu- 
able for self-defense; that we need the country to defend our Pa- 
cific coast. Iam anxious for the welfareand happiness and safety 
of the entire Union. Iam certainly not less so for that great State 
wherein I reside, where are to be found the closest and most 
cherished of my associations. But will we make a weak defense 
stronger by acquiring that which must also be defended? If our 
coast is not well protected now, will we makeits protection easier 
by obtaining an addition that also must be fortified? Is it any 
answer to say to me, as the experts already referred to declare, 
that if we had these distant ocean specks no enemy could reach us? 
Will this claimstandexamination? First, we must havethe enemy; 
and secondly, it will be well to consider the value as a defense of a 
remote point, days away, as a substitute for domestic fortifications. 

Consider our position on the Pacific coast. Harbors, roadsteads, 
places of embarkation comparatively easy of approach, and hence 
needing defense. But, Mr. President, if an enemy were about to 
strikethecity of Washington, would werushtothecity of New York 
in order to get ready to strike? If the Pacific coast were threat- 
ened by any power (and the only power capable of hurting us is 
Great Britain), would we not depend upon our domestic and con- 
tinental fortifications and upon the vessels located near our shores? 
Would we not have by our side and within easy calling distance 
means adequate to guard us, all duly armed and prepared for ac- 
tion, with supplies and equipments at hand? With no remote 
possession to protect, with everything needed and required for 
our own defense at our door, we can well consider ourselves im- 
pregnable if we care for our interests with ordinary solicitude. 

Mr. President, will it be easier to defend our Pacific coast if 
we have these islands than if we allow them to remain under their 
present control? In the first 2 me for many years we have got- 
ten along very well without Honolulu; but if we take possession, 
we will find ourselves the proprietors of islands extending over 
more than 400 miles. What must we defend? Are we to defend 
Honolulu, which we are told by Admiral Belknap is the easiest 
place in the world to defend, or are we to defend Pearl Harbor, 
which General Schofield certifies to us is a place very easy to guard? 
These two harbors are located on theislandof Oahu. Isitenough 
to fortify them only? Admiral Belknap suggests $5,000,000 as an 
adequate appropriation to make a good defense for Honolulu. 

Caring not for the time being as to what it costs, let us suppose 
that any amount of money necessary is expended to fortify both 
of those harbors, and that they are impregnable, are there any 
other places where a hostile force can be landed? Undoubtedly 
mauy places. The large island of Oahu, the largest of the group, 
has several landing places, at two of which, and notably at Hilo, 
there is adequate facility for the discharging of acargo. A re- 
cently constructed wharf at Hilo, as I am informed, has proved 
successful. But we must protect the whole group, not only be- 
cause they are productive, but also because we can not afford to 
allow our enemy to land anywhere. 

Hawaii is the largest island and can not be left to the mercy of 
the invader. j 

It follows that if we are to possess Hawaii for defensive pur- 
poses, we must make immense investments both for fortifications 
and navy. If no such outlay is essential, itis only because there is 
no ground to apprehend foreign interference. But that very cir- 
cumstance demonstrates the inadequacy and folly of the argument 
made here that the islands are absolutely vital to our defense. 

[At this point the Presiding Officer (Mr. Jonges of Arkansas) 
announced that the hour of 2 o’clock had arrived, and by unani- 
mous consent the consideration of House joint resolution 259 was 
continued. } 
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Mr. President, when we consider’the remoteness of this group, 
when we consider the absence of any danger either to the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii from external causes in the way of foreign inter- 
ference, when we reflect on the strength of our own location and 
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the Philippine and the Caroline islands. In respect of all the islands from 
which Spanish power isexpelled by our arms, there isa proper and necessary 





reservation, to be made at the proper time, of limited areas that will include 
certain bays and harbors that are best adapted to the purposes of military 
outposts, and for coaling stations and places of refuge for our war ships and 


the facilities that we there may enjoy for local defense, how | ther national vessels. 


absurd does it seem to speak of annexation as a part of our 
policy. 
HAWAII AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

But we are told that if we are to hold, the Philippines we must 
have Hawaii. In the next breath the same speaker will tell us 
that he is not in favor of holding the Philippine Islands, but that 
he is in favor of annexing Hawaii. 

I think there are very few Senators who doubt that if we are to 
engage in the business of foreign acquisition and are to seek dom- 
ination over the islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans, we might 
as well start in and take Hawaii. If such is to be our policy, if 
we are to follow that plan and extend our flag in signification of 
permanent occupation, I am strenuously opposed to a colonial or 
imperial policy. Before we take such a step let us definitely un- 
derstand whither we are drifting. If we are to become filibus- 
ters, let it be with our eyes open and in full view of the startling 
change in our national scheme. 

But we are advised that as Admiral Dewey has destroyed the 
Spanish fleet at Manila, we must have Honolulu in order to send 
him supplies, and especially coal. Senators declare that the Ha- 
waiian Government has violated the neutrality laws and that 
they may be disturbed. By whom? Again do we conjure up im- 
aginary dangers. Who is to object? 

A few days ago a prominent newspeper enthusiastically advo- 
cating annexation declared that Spain would object. I will not 
speak of our right to procure coal or other contraband. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon that proposition. Spain is now engaged 
in objecting to all our warlike procedure. A protest on the part 
of Spain we would, perhaps, expect to meet as we met her opposi- 
tion at Manila. Who else objects? Do any of the supposed hos- 
tile nations of the earth who are—in the minds of certain Sena- 
tors—threatening our possessions object? Have we anyone, any 
nation, any diplomat, any power, protesting against our conduct? 
But, assuming for the time being that we are not embarking upon 
a career of conquest and that we do not intend, except for purposes 
of indemnity, to hold the Philippine group, assuming for the mo- 
ment that that is the case, is there any justification for annexing 
the Hawaiian Islands merely because, for the instant, they may be 
of assistance to us? 

Mr. President, surely we do not intend to absorb a nation or to 
adopt a new policy merely for the purpose of meeting the exigency 
ofamoment. No, Mr. President, the object and pu is deeper; 
the motive is deeper, and itis butilly concealed. Itis well known 
by those who are most earnestly in favor of the plan now out- 
lined that this acquisition will furnish a powerful argument for 
the continuation of the territorial-ex ion idea. 

I remarked some time ago, before the present war was declared, 
and before, perhaps, it was contemplated, that if we took Hawaii, 
the next thing to happen would be the annexation of other islands 
nearer the Orient, and when I made that statement someone arose 
and said that there were no islands that could be annexed, and 
that there was nothing therefore in my declaration. And yet, 
earlier than I supposed, do I find myself confronted with the con- 
dition which I then so truly feared. If we consummate this 
scheme, it will be urged that we must have the Philippines because 
Hawaii is not of great value unless in connection with other pos- 
sessions. We have an interest in the Samoan Islands, and when 
we have grabbed the Philippines something else will be required; 
and thus we will finally extend our empire heaven knows where, 
and will sanction a policy essentially imperialistic. 

Mr. President, no one can deny that the possession of remote 
countries inhabited by numerous barbarians necessitates the ex- 
ercise of much power and the expenditure of vast money. We 
are all prepared to and are expending millions in maintenance of 
the war with Spain. But when peace shall spread her lovely 
wings over the land and contention shall have ceased the efforts 
of diplomacy will impose a heavy burden in the way of indemnity 
upon our adversary, probably requiring the possession, at least 
for a time and by way of security, of oriental lands. Then the 
Polynesians, Malays, Chinese, Negritas, and semi-orang-outangs 
will demand our care. A large army and adequate naval force 
will be requisite. Our soldiers will operate in unhealthful climes 
and the American people will be compelled to determine whether 
the objects for which this Union was established can be conserved 
or maintained if we bring toand within it such peculiar elements. 

In a recent article written by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MorGan]. and to be found in the North American 
Review under the caption ‘‘ What shall we do with the con- 
quered islands?” I find the following: 


The question of greatest difficulty that will be presented for solution by 
the United States at the close of the war with Spain will be the disposal of 
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It is clear enough that the programme of expansion is behind 
this resolution. But do we want the Hawaiian Islands for any 
purpose except as a coaling station? No military expert or naval 
expert has pretended that they are essential otherwise than for 
military uses. No one pretends, or assumes to pretend, that we 
must defend the entire Hawaiian coast, though I believe that that 
will be necessary if there is any force in the military argument. 
But it is urged with great vehemence that we need a coaling sta- 
tion at this point. If so, let us proceed to get a coaling station. 
Some of us think we have one now. 

Let us for a moment examine the provisions of our treaty with 
Hawaii in reference to that subject. If there is in the existing 
treaty, as I said yesterday, any defect which can be remedied in 
any way, why do we not try to remedy it? If we need a coaling 
station near Honolulu or at Pearl Harbor or anywhere else in the 
world, why do we not attempt to obtain one’ If we require a 
refuge for our ships in Pearl Harbor, and if there is a technical 
defect in the grant of that harbor, why do we not by diplomatic 
effort attempt to remedy that defect? No; we will not remedy it. 
We will not provide for a coaling station, but we will take the 
entire group upon the pretext that we need a coaling station at 
this single point. 

Mr. President, would it be difficult to negotiate an alteration of 
the treaty? With whom would we be compelled to negotiate? We 
would be compelled to negotiate with the Government over which 
Mr. Dole presides. Would he be willing to provide for a coaling 
station at Pearl Harbor with the necessary rights of property for 
its proper use? Undoubtedlyso. Has he been asked? Has there 
been any effort to negotiate a treaty? When Mr. Dole came to 
these hospitable shores, and was elaborately entertained by our 
Government here, did we ever suggest to him that it would be a 
good thing to arrange for a coaling station? 

Mr. President, there has been no movement, we have been ad- 
vised, looking to the acquisition of any rights with reference to 
coaling in Pearl Harbor or elsewhere, except the making of the 
treaty to which I have already adverted, the second article of 
which is to be fornd on page 171 of Appendix 2, to which I have 
already referred, and is as follows: 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Isiands grants to the Government 
of the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pear! River, 
in the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and re- 

air station for the use of vessels of the United States. and to that end the 
Jnited States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid. 


Mr. President, this appears to be a very clear grant, but it is 
urged that because of certain declarations made by Mr. Bayard 
this explicit and plain phraseology must be construed as limited in 
its effect to the time during which the other clauses of the treaty 
are in operation. Some time agothis subject was elaborately de- 
bated in this body, and the distinguished Senator from Alabama 

Mr. MorGAN] and the then distinguished Senator from Oregon, 

r. Dolph, argued with great force, it seemed to me, and conclu- 
sively, 1 thought and think, that this was an absolute grant and 
did not depend for its efficacy on the existence of the treaty as a 
whole. Itcontains unlimitedauthority. Theexpression “ grant,” 
without other clause to modify it, appears to me to involve an 
alienation which it is not possible for the grantor to impair. 

But, Mr. President, is it for a coaling station that we intend to 
change the precedents of our history and for the first time to go 
out into the midst of the deep and seize territory? Is it a coaling 
station only that you desire? If so, let us acquire, if we have not 
already acquired, our coaling station, and let the Government of 
the Hawaiian Islands proceed to work out its destiny, whatever 
that may be. 

Will you tell me, Mr. President, can anyone say to me, that no 
compact can be made with that so-called Republic? Perhaps so, 
if the cunning annexation diplomat shall step around the back door 
and whisper into President Dole’s ear, ‘‘ Do not agree to it;” but 
does anyone doubt, if we in good faith enter into a negotiation 
looking to the perfection of our title, if our title is not good, that 
we can succeed? Whynot? Is it for the interest of the Dole gov- 
ernment to refuse it? No, Mr. President. 

Of what does the management of this distant Republic com- 
plain? Where is their peril? They claim to fear invasion. Will 
they therefore refuse to permit us to place at their very doors our 
armies and our navies, to be utilized in carrying out that policy 
of freedom from foreign interference upon which we have always 
successfully insisted? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I wish to ask the Senator from California a 
question for information, if he will permit me. 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 
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Mr. FAULKNER. Iask whether the Government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands have ever made a claim that that grant of Pearl 
Harbor was limited to the existence of the treaty under which it 
was made? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know that they have. I can not say. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, in answer tothe Senator from West 
Virginia |Mr. FAULKNER}, I will say that the minister from the 


Hawaiian Islands at the time the treaty was entered into wrote | to take affirmative action in the premises; but whether there be 


an inquiry to our Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, as to whether 
or not this was a cession. Mr. Bayard’s reply was that it was 
pari passu with the treaty, and that if the treaty was abrogated 
the cession would be abrogated too. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as a matter of law I believe the 
cession of Pearl Harbor was complete. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 26, part 7, Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
July 2, 1894, page 7060, I find the following remarks of Mr. Sher- 
man: 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to place before the Senate the exact 
historical facts with regard to our acquisition of a coaling station in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the treaty relations we have with those islands. By a 
convention concluded on the 30th of January, 1875, we stipulated: 

“For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands in the next succeeding article of 
this convention, and as an equivalent therefor, the United States of America 
hereby agree to admit all the articles named in the following schedule, the 
same being the growth and manufacture or produce of the Hawaiian Islands, 
into all the ports of the United States free of duty.” 

Among those articles was sugar, then produced in a comparatively small 
quantity in the Hawaiian Islands. That treaty, containing reciprocal pro- 
visions, was to expire at the end of seven years, at any time on the demand 
of either Government. At the end of the seven years, when the treaty had 
expired, an effort was made to extend it seven yearslonger. That was con- 
tested severely in the Senate Chamber, and there was much opposition to 
the extension of the treaty, because the statistics showed that we had then 
lost $26,000,000 more than we had gained during the seven years by the free 
admission into our country of sugar and other articles. Then a new treaty 
was made, entirely separate and distinct from the old treaty, and that treaty 
contains this stipulation —— 

Mr. DoLPH. When was that made? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In 1884. It provides: 

‘Whereas a convention was concluded between the United States of Amer- 
ica and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands on the 30th day of Jan- 
uary, 1875, concerning commercial reciprocity.” 

<n follow the recitals about the provisions of the treaty. Then it pro- 
ceeds: 

~The high contracting parties agree that the time fixed for the duration 
of the said convention shall be definitely extended for a term of seven years 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications hereof, and further, until the 
expiration of twelve months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
give notice to the other of its wish to terminate the same, each of the high 
contracting parties being at liberty to give such notice to the other at the 
end of the said term of seven years or at any time thereafter.” 

When this treaty was before the Senate there was great opposition toit for 
the reasons I have stated. Therefore, in order to find a consideration to be 


paid by the Hawaiian Islands to the United States for this enormous bounty 

the Senator from Vermont, if I remember correctly, offered this additional 

consideration; and,in my judgment, the second peony would have been 
a 


beaten at the time it was pending but for the provision he offered. Here is 
the provision, and here is the absolute grant in perpetuity, according to the 
legal language of the grant, which gives us these islands for these purposes 
as one of the considerations for extending the treaty seven years more: 

‘His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands grants to the Government 
of the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, 
in the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and re- 

air station for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end the 
Jnited States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid.” 

Here is an absolute, unconditional, unqualified grant that has been paid 
for by $23,000,000 already, and we agreed to extend the term seven years 
longer. Thus we have given a double consideration for this right. I have 
no doubt the Senator from Maine { Mr. Frye] will estimate the value of that 
privilege far more than I, but certainly we have already paid a large sum, 
and we have agreed to pay another sum equivalent to twenty-five or twenty- 
six million dollars, and we now possess by virtue of this treaty an exclusive 
right to enter upon and improve that harbor. 

The provisions of the treaty as to the seven years applied only to the ad- 
mission of articles entered into the several countries named therein, but this 
special provision was, standing by itself, an absolute and conclusive convey- 
ance, so far as one government can convey to another the absolute and ex- 
clusive right in perpetuity to occupy that place for a coaling station and for 
other naval purposes. 

So it seems to me there is nothing in the argument of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Maine. We have paid, and ay paid, for that harbor. We own 
it now; it is now in our possession, and we have the right to improve it. 


Mr. President, it will thus be observed that the distinguished 
Senator, who at that time was chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, construed article 2 of this treaty as containing an 
absolute grant, and his view as to the legal effect of that compact 
was not dissented from by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Morea], for that Senator said: 


Now, I will suppose that this bill is passed and the treaty is abrogated. 
Hawaii is released from all of it that is not obligatory upon her. I believe 
that Hawaii is not released from that fee-simple title, as [ understand it and 
read it, which is contained in the treaty extension to Pesrl Harbor, and which 
was said here to be the consideration of that extension. Nevertheless, at the 
time the ratifications of that treaty were exchanged and contemporaneously 
with it, as a part of the question of the exchange of ratifications, Mr. Carter, 
who was then minister to the United States from Hawaii, insisted that if the 
treaty of reciprocity was determined according to its terms, upon giving a 
year’s notice thereupon the Pearl Harbor would revert to Hawaii. 


Then, Mr. President, the discussion proceeded, elucidating the 
statements made by Mr. Bayard, and upon which the contention 
of the revocability of the treaty depends. Mr. Dolph, then a 
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Senator from Oregon, discussed the issue at considerable length, 
pointing out, it seems to me conclusively, the impossibility of the 
claim that Mr. Bayard had any authority by his mere opinion to 
disturb or modify a contract entered into pursuant to the Consti- 
tution. It must, of course, be conceded that there are moral con- 


| ditions connected with this affair and that the statements of Mr, 


Carter and Mr. Bayard might have induced the home Government 


any such difficulty about the matter or not, there is nothing to 
hinder the making of a supplemental agreement or convention or 
an alliance giving us all the rights which we desire in Pear] 
Harbor, and all desirable coaling privileges. 

If we really need a coaling station in the Hawaiian Islands, it 
does not follow that we need the Hawaiian Islands. If we need 
a coaling station in China, it does not follow that we need China, 
Mr. Dole, as the careful conservator of the interests of his people, 
and the whole Hawaiian people will be glad to have us on hand 
with our naval and military establishment. They will be pleased 
to have our guns and other protection to enforce the declaration 
to which I have already referred, whereby we inhibit interference 
from without. 

Let us have the evidence of any honest effort by anybody to 
enter into a negotiation to perfect the Pearl Harbor grant, and 
then I will consider with you whether we must engage in the 
business of appropriating the entire Hawaiian Republic. I regard 
it, for reasons already pointed out and for others that might 
readily be given, as immaterial; but my point is that, granted, 
for the sake of the argument, that we must have a coaling station, 
you do for that reason insist upon appropriating the Hawaiian 
Republic. 

Mr. President, we have a coaling station in the Samoan Islands, 
which we obtained by virtue of the tripartite agreement into 
which we entered with two monarchic powers, a treaty whereby 
we agreed to dethrone a king and to place another upon tho 
throne. This Republic entered into that compact, and we are 
now maintaining and carrying it out. By this peculiar arrange- 
ment we obtained a coaling station 4,000 miles from San Francisco. 

I do not believe that there has ever been anyone in our Depart- 


; ment of State so inefficient that he could not negotiate a proper 


contract with reference to a coaling station either at Honolulu or 
at Pearl Harbor—the place to be selected by Admiral Belknap and 
General Schofield. 

If I am right in this regard, the whole annexation job is ended. 
Personally, I consider that there is no necessity for a coaling sta- 
tion at Hawaii. My belief is that Unalaska and Kiska, in the 
Aleutian group, furnish more eligible sites, I assume, however, 


‘)for the time being, that we have use for such a station in the 


Sandwich Islands, and even upon that basis it is obvious we are 


mot required to assume the duty of governing such a population 


atysuch a point. 

I have already referred to the coal capacity of modern vessels 
for the purpose of demonstrating that the Hawaiian Islands can 
never be made a base of operations against the United States, and 
also to prove how ridiculous is the assertion that Honolulu and 
Manila are near enough for naval-aggression purposes. 

For this purpose I insert a table furnished by Chief Engineer 


Melville to the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Perti- 
GREW]: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1898. 
Srr: Your letter of January 5, 1898, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, requesting certain information as to the coal capacity and steaming 
radius of first-class battle ships and cruisers of the first rate, has been re- 
ferred to this Bureau. 


In reply the Bureau transmits the following table, which contains the in- 
formation desired: 


—_—_—_—_—__- 
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Brooklyn .......| Armored cruiser..... 
New York ...... 

Columbia --...... 

Minneapolis 

Olympia 


* 


> 
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* Estimated. 
+ From official trial on basis of 2.4 pounds of coal per 1 horsepower. 
¢ From official trial. actual figures. 
Very re tfully, 

ee GEO. MELVILLE, 

Engineer in Chief, United States Navy, Chief of Bureath 
Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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AS TO THE CLAIM THAT IF WE DO NOT TAKE HAWAII THAT REPUBLIC WILL 
BE TAKEN BY ANOTHER. 

Mr. President, if we should refuse to adopt this resolution then 
it is threatened Hawaii will go elsewhere. Hawaii is located in 
the Pacific Ocean, 2,100 miles from the California coast. Shecan 
not move her foundations by any process of oratorical legerde- 
main, and her interests can not be altered in so far as they depend 
upon her location. As before stated, those interests are with us. 
When the McKinley Act was in force, and when we paid a oe 
to our domestic sugar producers and abolished all sugar tariff, 
there Was no discrimination in favor of Hawaii. 

The sugar industries in Hawaii languished. She pined fora 
resuscitation of the advantages of the past, and yet she did not 
leave us; she did not go to England or to France or to Germany 
and negotiate a treaty with them. The pretense that a refusal of 
annexation will induce her to trade elsewhere is, in common par- 
lance, a mere “ bluff.” 

Nature, Mr. President, not the disposition of Mr. Dole and his 
cabinet or anybody else, incited the Hawaiian people to trade 
with the United States, and no action that we take here upon this 
proposition, no action that we may take regarding annexation, 
can in any way prevent them from continuing to trade with us. 

Trade is unfeeling. Men deal in sugar, rice, coffee, and other 
articles because they make or think they make money by such 
dealing. The people of Hawaii do not send their goods, wares, 
and merchandise to California, or to any other part of the United 
States, merely because they are fond of our people, but they send 
them to us and trade with us because they find it is to their in- 
terest to do so. We have the market, and they will continue to 
deal with us regardless of the fate of this resolution, just as they 
dealt with us when the McKinley law was in force and notwith- 
standing its provisions and regardless of our tariff, which yielded 
them no advantage. Clearly there is nothing in this contention. 
THE PRETENSE THAT WE CAN NOT WARN OTHER NATIONS AWAY IF WE 

REFUSE TO ACCEPT HAWAII. 

We are informed that we can not consistently announce to 
other nations ‘“‘ You shall not interfere with Hawaii” when we 
decline annexation. Why not? Did we not often make such a 
declaration, when at the same time our Presidents and our Sec- 
retaries of State declared that we did not intend to assert control; 
that all we desired was that Hawaii should be preserved to the 
impartial trade of the world? 

When we told Great Eritain at the time of unauthorized inter- 
ference by one of her officers, when we told France when a simi- 
lar transaction was happening, that we would not brook their in- 
terference—and that was many years ago—we did not threaten or 
intimate annexation. Nevertheless we dictated foreign absten- 
tion, and our wishes have been ever respected. And we to-day 
assume and have a right to assume the power to repeat this same 
thing. Have we no right to warn away other nations unless we 
see fit to take the islands ourselves? Are the islands upon the 
block offered to the highest bidder for cash? Must we bid or sub- 
mit to foreign ownership? 

I repeat that in my judgment no nation wants Hawaii; but at 
all events there is no country which will demur to our positive 
announcement that there shall be no foreign aggression. There 
is no inconsistency, no impropriety in warning away other na- 
tions, although we do not take the country ourselves. The 
strength of our position consists in our avoidance of conquest. 
Must we obliterate the Hawaiian Republic? Must we annex and 
take to ourselves that territory in order to justify our claim of 
noninterference from abroad? If so, the history that we havea 
made for fifty years has been ill made; and, if so, we have had no 
right to do that which the world has admitted and conceded for 
half a century was our right to do. Surely there is absolutely 
nothing in this part of the argument of the other side, 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Mr. President, all sorts of statements have been made to induce 
the public to favor this acquisition. Among other suggestions is 
the assertion that there will be a great field for labor in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. I stated upon another occasion that if such a mag- 
nificent chance for the laboring man existed it was somewhat sin- 
gular that hehad never discovered that his Mecca was there located. 
The truth of it is that there is no opportunity for the white man, 
the intelligent American laboring man, or the negro in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Of course there may be an occasional carpenter 
employed, a few mechanics, a limited number of superintendents 
of coffee plantations and sugar industries, but speaking of the 
labor of the islands, as referring to a large and material class of 
—_ there is nothing for those of our toilers who wish for better 

ings. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of some of my Repub- 
lican friends to the remarkable effect of the policies which they 
seem to some extent to be outlining. They have asserted and 
claimed in many a forum and have received credit in many a place 
for the declaration that they have guarded and cared for the labor- 


ing interests of the United States. They have referred to the 
XXxXI——39 


high wages paid in our factories, the large salaries which skilled 
mechanics have obtained, and have designated this elevation of 
the working class as their greatest achievement. 

The policy, Senators, which you are now initiating and the 
channel into which you seek to compel us to drift will lead us 
inevitably to this result, that the pauper labor, the servile labor, 
the cooly labor of the Orient will be brought into competition 
with that which you have often declared it to be your policy to 
defend. This first step, whereby you introduce within the bound- 
aries of our Government some 50,000 orientals, is but a premoni- 
tion of that other and more disastrous movement which will 
swell the aggregate of ignorance to millions and millions. When 
you obtain all the land upon which you look with covetous eye, 
you will likewise add a population destructive of wagesand inimi- 
cal to civilization. 

Mr. President, some years ago in the State of California and 
throughout the entire West there was a movement against Chi- 
nese labor, and it had behind it the greatest merit. We saw our 
people threatened by an oriental invasion. We knew that the 
Chinese possessed sufficient ability and sufficient knowledge of 
our conditions to find it profitable to engage in competition here. 
We learned that there could be no intelligence or competent 
American citizenship in an element struggling for 10 cents per 
day. We legislated in the most drastic manner, and have, to a 
large extent, kept them from our shores. 

We passed acts of Congress having that object in view and were 
charged with violating treaty rights. We finally reduced the 
number of Mongolians in the United States to about 100,000. Now 
we are to bring in between twenty and thirty thousand Chinamen 
by this measure. True, the joint resolution reciting the language 
of the treaty attempis to keep the Chinamen in Hawaii. I doubt 
whether under a treaty we can enter into a compact of that sort, 
but I am clear that we can not by a joint resolution admitting a 
territory, if it be assumed for the time being that we have the 
power to admit the islands at all, curtail or restrict the movements 
of the residents of that territory—a part of this country. How- 
ever this may be, the abandonment of the former claim is manifest. 

Mr. President, our consul at Honolulu, Mr. Haywood, has made 
a report with reference to the coffee industry to which our atten- 
tion has been lately directed. He points out with great elabora- 
tion and detail that the men who do the actual work are Japanese 
and Chinese, and that they labor for $15 a month and board them- 
selves. In afew instances they are paid $16, but the wages are 
usually $15 a month, and it is certain there is no opportunity in 
this business for American citizens. It is clear that we will not 
enter into active competition with a person who is working upon 
coffee and sugar plantations for from ten to fifteen dollars per 
month. 

Hence the statement that annexation will afford a splendid 
opening for labor has nothing whatever to maintain it. Never 
in any part of the world has the raising of cane sugar and the 
production of coffee been considered important to enlightened 
white labor, and to-day the coffee production of the world is fully 
equal to the demand and somewhat ahead of it, and a careful 
reading of the elaborate report which I have cited will show the 
impartial man that the assertion that there is anything for labor 
in the Hawaiian Islands isa mere pretense. Wehave heard much 
about the present Hawaiian Government and its friendship to this 
country and to those who toil. 

In this connection I refer to the following Hawaiian legislation: 

Act 66.—An act relating to the landing of aliens in the Hawaiian Islands 

Be it enacted by the executive and advisory councils of the provisional got 
ernment of the Hawaiian Islands, It shall be unlawful for aliens of tie fol 
lowing classes to land in the Hawaiian Islands, to wit: Idiots, insane person 
paupers, vagabonds, criminals, fugitives from justice, person 
a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, stowaways, vagrants, and per- 
sons without visible means of support, which means of support y be she 
by the bona fide possession of not less than $50 in money or a bona fide writ- 


ten contract of employment with a reliable and responsible resident of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 














Sec. 2. The master or other officer of any vessel or any person who shall 
bring within the Hawaiian Islands and land, or attempt to land, or permit to 
be landed. any alien not lawfully entitled toenter the Hawaiian Islands, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $500 nor less than $100 for eachand every such 
alien not entitled to enter the Hawaiian Islands, so brought and landed, or 
attempted or permitted to be landed, and may be imprisoned for a term not 
encoding one year; and any such vessel shall not have clearance from any 


port of the Hawaiian Islands until such fine is paid. 

Sec. 3. Upon the arrival of any vessel from any foreign land at any port 
of the Hawaiian Islands with passengers on board it shall be the duty of the 
master of such vessel to report the name, nationality, last residence, desti- 
nation, occupation, and object of coming to the Hawaiian Islands of every 
such passenger, before any of them are landed, to the collector-general of 
customs or his de uty, or the collector of customs of the port at which such 
vessel has arrived, who shall thereupon inspect all of such passengers who 
may be aliens, either on board of such vessel or at a designated gy on 
shore. But such removal of such passengers from the said vessel for the 
purposes of such inspection shall not be considered to be a landing. Tho 
inspecting officers shall have the power to administer oaths and to take and 
consider testimony touching the right of any ~uch alien passengers to land 
within the Hawaiian Islands, all of which shall be entered of record. All de- 
cisions made by the inspection officers touching the right of any alien to land 
shall be final: Provided, That the collector-general of customs may reverse the 
decisions of his deputy and the several collectows of customs in case appeal 
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shall be taken to him from their decisions. It shall be the duty of themaster 
and officers and agents of such vessel to adopt due precautions to prevent the 
landing of any alien at any place or time other than that designated by the 
inspection officers, and any master, officer, or agent of such vessel whoshall, 
either knowingly cr negligently, land or permit toland anyalien atany place 
or time other than that designated by the inspection officers, or other than 
those who may have received a permit toland by the inspection officers, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable to the penalties above men- 
tioned. Any such vessel shall not have, clearance from.any port of the Ha- 
waiian Islands until such fine is paid. 

Sec. 4. All aliens who may unlawfully come to the Hawaiian Islands’sha‘l, 
if practicable, be immediately sent out of the country on the vessel by which 
they were brought in. Thecost of their maintenance while here, as well as 
the expense of removing such aliens out of the country, shail be borne by 
the owner or owners of the vessel on which such aliens came; and if any 
master, agent, consignee, or owner of such vessel shall refuse to receive 
back on board such aliens, or shall neglect to detain them thereon, or shall 
refuse or neglect. to carry them out of the country or pay the cost of their 
maintenance while here, such master, agent, consignee, or owner shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable to the above-mentioned penal- 
ties for each and every offense, and any such vessel shail not have clearance 
from any port of the Hawaiian Islands until such fine is-paid. 

Src. 5. Any alien who shall come into the Hawaiian Islands in violation of 
law may be returned, as-by law provided, at any time within one yearthere- 
after at the expense of the person or persons, vessel or corporation bringing 
such alien into the Hawaiian Islands; and, if that can not be-done, then at 
the expense of the Government; and any alien who becomes a public charge 
within one year after his arrival in the Hawaiian Islands, from causes exist- 
ing prior to his arrival, shall be deemed to have comein violation of law, and 
may be returned as aforesaid. And any alien who shall come into the Ha- 
waiian Islands in violation of law shall be detained by the marshal or his 
oe y or any sheriif or police officer until there if an opportunity for his 
deportation. 

Sue. 6. The circuit judges and district magistrates are hereby vested with 
full and concurrent jurisdiction of all misdemeano? s arising under the provi- 
sions of this:act; and the collector-general of custonis, his deputy, and the 
several collectors of customs are invested'with full jurisdiction. in matters 
touching the right of any alien to land orthe question whetherany alien who 
has landed has done so in violation of law, subjeet, however, as to said deputy 
and collectors, to the review of the collector-general of customs in case of 
appeal. 

, Bao. 7. This-act shall take effect upon publication. 

Approved this lst.day of March, A. D. 1894. 


SANFORD B: DOLE, 
President of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 
J. A. KING, 
Minister of the Interior. 


Ac? III.—An act. to amend act No. 66 of. the laws of the provisional gov- 
ernment, entitled ‘An act relating to the landing of aliens in the Hawaiian 
Islands,” approved March 1, 1894. 

Be it enacted by the Kxecutive and Advisory Councils of the Republic of Ha- 
waii, Seetion.1 of act. No. 660f the laws of the provisional government, enti- 
tled ‘An act relating to the landing of aliens in the Hawaiian Islands,”’ ap- 
oroved March 1, 1894, is hereby amended by adding at the end of said section 

i binding such aliens to work as an agricultural laborer 
for a term of less than two years.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effeet from the date of its approval, this 9th day 


of August, A. D: 1894. 
SANFORD B. DOLE. 


Acr XVIL—An act relating to the immigration of aliens and foreigners 
under contract of service. 


Be it enacted by the executive and advisory councils of the Republic of Ha- 
waii, From and after the passage of this act, if shall be unlawful for any 
person, company, partnership, or corporation in any manner whatsoever to 
prepay the transportation, migration, or introduction of any alien-or aliens, 
any foreigner or foreigners, into the Hawaiian Islands, under contract. or 
agreement, made previous to the importation, migration, or introduction of 
such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to perform agricultural or do- 
mestic labor or for service in mills or factories in the Hawaiian Islands: Pro- 
vided, however, That any person, company, partnership, or corporation may 
bring aliens or foreigners into the Hawaiian Islands as aforesaid upon re- 
ceiving from the beard of immigration its written approval of the contracts 
under which it is proposed to introduce such aliens or foreigners: 

For the purpose of this act all aliens and foreigners arriving within the 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Hawaii in any vessel or who, having soarrived, 
may be performing quarantine on shore shall be deemed to be without the 
Hawaiian Islands and the provisions of this act regarding the importation, 
migration, or intreduction of aliens.and foreigners so arriving or in quar- 
antine. 

Sac. 2. All contracts or agreements:which may hereafter be made by and 
between any person, company, partnership, or corporation and any aliens, 
foreigner, or foreigners to perform agricultural or domestic labor or for 
service in mills and factories in the Hawaiian Islands previous: to the migra- 
tion, importation, introduction, or arrival of the person or persons whose 
labor or service is contracted for into the Hawaiian Islands shall be void, ex- 
cept such contracts and agreements as shall have been approved by the board 
of immigration as aforesaid. 

Suc. 3. For every violation of any of the provisions of section 1 of this act 
the person, company, partnership, or corporation violating the same shail 
forfeit pay for the benefit of the treasury forevery such offense the sum of 
$800 for each alien or foreigner introduced or landed in the Hawaiian Islands, 
or whose passage has-been paid, encouraged, or arranged for contrary to the 
provisions of section 1 of this act, upon conviction thereof before a district 
magistrate. 

Sec. 4. The master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within the 
Hawaiian Islands on such vessel, and land or permit to be landed from any 
foreign port or place any alien or foreigner who, previous to embarkation on 
such vessel, had entered into contract or agreement to perform agricultural 
or domestic labor or service in mills or factories-in the Hawaiian Islands, 
which contract or agreement had not been apmens by the board of immi- 
gration as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay for benefit of the treasury the sum 
of $100 for each alien or foreigner sointroduced or landed upon conviction 
thereof by the district magistrate. 

Sec. 5. This act:shall not.apply toimmigration of laborers under*contract 
under the provisions of the convention between this country and Japan of 
danuary 28, A. D: 1886. 

Suc. 6. This act shall take effect from the date of its publication: 

Approved this Ist day of February, A. D. 1895. 

SANFORD B. DOLE. 


It has been for some time asserted that the new organization in 


the Sandwich Islands favored American labor, and that because 
the missionary element had become dominant the high-priced 
white laborers of the United States could: confidently. rely upon 
splendid remuneration if the Hawaiian Islands wereannexed. [+ 
is therefore important to examine the treaties prevailing between 
Hawaii and Japan, from which latter country itis supposed dan- 
ger is to be anticipated. These treaties, so far as they relate to 
this subject, have already been printed, at my suggestion, as a 
Senate document. They are as follows: 


TREATIES BETWEEN JAPAN AND HAWAII. 


Whereas a treaty of amity and commerce between His Majesty the King 
and His Imperial Majesty the Tenno of Japan, was concluded at Yeddo, on 
the 19th coe of August, 1871, which has been ratified by His Me esty the 
King, and His Imperial Majesty the Tenno of Japan, and the ratitfications 
duly exchanged—which treaty is, word for word, as follows: 

His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, and His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty the ‘Tenno, being apete animated by the desire to establish reja- 
tions of friendship between the two countries, have reselved to conclude a 
treaty, reciprocally advantageous, and for that purpose have named their 
re ag ee that is to aay His. Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 

slands, His Excellency C. E. De Long, appointed and commissioned by His 
Majesty envoy extraordinary and i ae of the Kingdom 
of Hawaii near the Government of His Majesty the Tenno of Japan, and 
His Imperial Majesty the Tenno, His Excellency Sawa Insanme Kiyowara 
Noluyoshe, minister for foreign affairs, and His Excellency Terachima Jusee 
Fugiwara.Munemori, first assistant minister for foreignaffairs, who, having 
communicated to each other their respective full powers; which are found in 
good order and in proper form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARticLe L There shall be perpetual pee and friendship between His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands and. His Imperial Japanese Maj- 
oaty the Tenno, their heirs and successors, and between their respective 
subjects. 

ARTICLE II. The subjects of each of the two _— contracting parties, re- 
spectively, shall have the liberty freely.and securely to come with their ships 
and cargoes to all places, ports, and rivers in the territories of the other 
where trade with other nations is permitted; they may remain and reside in 
any such ports and places, respeetively, and hire and: oceupy houses and 
warehouses, and. may. trade in kinds of produce, manufactures, and mer- 
chandise of lawful:commerce, enjoying at all times the same privileges as 
may have been or may hereafter be granted to the citizens or subjects of 
any other nation, paying atall times such duties and taxes as- may be exacted 
from the citizens or subjeets.of other nations doing business or residing 
within the territories of each of the high contracting parties. 

Articrx IIL. Bach of the high contracting parties shall have-the right to 
appoint, if it shall seem: good to. them, a diplomatic agent, who sliall reside 
atthe seat of the Government of the respective countries, and consuls and 
consular agents, who shail reside in the ports or places within the territories 
of the other where trade with other nationsis permitted. The diplomatic 
agents and consuls of each of the high contracting parties shall exercise all 
the authority and jurisdiction, and shall enjoy within the territories of the 
other all the rights and en exemptions, and immunities which now 
appertain or may hereafter appertain to agents of the same rank of the 
most favored nations. 

ArricLe lV. Itis here stipulated thatthe Hawaiian Government and its 
subjects,.upon like termsand conditions, will be allowed free and equal par- 
ticipation in all privileges, immunities, and advantages that may have been 
or may hereafter be granted by His-Majesty the Tenno of Japan tc the Gov- 
ernment, citizens, or subjeets of any other nation. 

ARTICLE V. The Japanese Government will place no restrictions whatever 
upon the employment by Hawaiian.subjects of Japanese in any lawful capac- 
ity. Japanese in the employ of foreigners may obtain Government passports 
to go abroad. on application to the governor of any open port. 

ARTICLE VL. It.is hereby agreed that such revision of. this treaty, on giv- 
ing six months previous notice to either of the high contracting parties, may 
be made by mutual agreement, as experience shall prove necessary. 

ARTICLE VII. The present treaty shall be ratified by His Majesty the King 
of the Hawaiian: Islands, and b: is Imperial: Majesty the ‘Temno, and the 
ratifications exchanged at Yeddo, the same day as the dateof this treaty, 
= shall go into offect immediately after the date of such exchange of rati- 

cations. 

In token whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty. 

Done at the city of Yeddo, this 19th day of August, A. D. 1871, correspond- 
ing in 7 anese date to the fourth day of the seventh month of the fourth 
year of Meiji. 

(Signed) C. E. DE LONG. SBAL. 

SAWA IUSANME KTYOWARA NOLUYOSHE. SEAL. 
TERACHIMA JUSEE PUGIWARRA MUNEMORI ([sran. 


Now, all persons ‘are hereby notified that the said treaty is a part of the 
law of this Kingdom, and is to be regarded as sucit. 

{u. si] CHAS. C. HARRIS, 
For Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
FoREIGN OFrrrcon, September 27, 1871. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN AND THE KINGDOM OF THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Whereas a large number of the subjects of His Majesty. the Emperor of 
Japan have emigrated to the Hawaiian Islands; and; whereas it is not un- 
likely that others of His Imperial Majesty’s subjects may desire to take ad- 
vantage of the system of free and volun y emigration which has been 
established, and which it is intended by this convention to confirm; and 
whereas it is equally the desire of His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands and: His Majesty the Emperer of Japan:to afford the emigrants the 
most ——_ and effectual protection compatible with the constitution and 
laws of Hawaii, His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, being resolved to treat upon these impor- 
tant subjects, have, for that purpose, appointed their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries to negotiate and conclude an emigration convention, that is to 
say: His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, Robert Walker Irwin, 
knight commander of the Royal Order of Kalakaua, His Majesty’s chargé 
d'affaires and consul-general at Tokio, and HisMajesty the Emperor of Ja- 
pan, Count Inouye Kaoru, Jusammi, His. Imperial Majesty's minister of 
state for foreign affairs, first class of the Order of the Rising Sun, ete, who, 
after a reciprocal communication of their respective full powers, found. in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded 'the following articles: 

AntTrouel It is mutually agreed between the contracting parties: that 
the several stipulations contained in this convention shall, so faras the same 
are applicable, embrace as well the subjects of. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, who lave already emigrated to the Hawaiian Islands, as those who 
may hereafter emigrate thither. 


ARtTicLE IL The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan agree 
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that in pursuance of the provisions of this convention, and so long as the 
same shall remain in force, Japanese subjects may freely emigrate to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. But nothing herein contained shall be held to deprive His 
Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Government of the right, in individual cases, to 
robibit such emigration, or at their pleasure generally to limit, suspend, or 
rohibit such emt tion, if in their judgment the exigencies of the State, 
or the welfare of the Japanese subjects, justify such action. It is, however, 
understood that this right shall not be arbitrarily exercised, neither shall it 
be enforced lt intending emigrants, in respect to whom the Japanese 
Government ll have given the permission provided for in Article LII 
ereof. . zi 
: Article II. All emigration under this convention shall be carried on be- 
tween the ports of Yokohama and Honolulu. The kenrei (governor) of 
Kanagawa shail, in all matters connected therewith, represent and act on be- 
half otf the Japanese Government. His Hawaiian Majesty's Government 
engage to appoint a special agent of the Hawaiian board of immigration to 
reside at Yokohama. The appointment of such agent shall be subject to the 
approval of the Japanese Government. 

tt shall be the duty of said agent to correspond and consult with said 
kenrei upon all matters connected with the subject of Japanese emigration 
to Hawaii, and he shall moreover be charged with the duty of making all 
necessary arrangements with reference to the embarkation and transporta- 
tion of incending emigrants. Whenever emigrants are desired, the said 
agent shall give the said kenrei at least one month’s previous notice, setting 
forth the number and class of persons desired, to which notice the said 
kenrei shall without unnecessary delay reply, giving the determination of 
His Imperial Majesty’s Government inthat behalf. In default of such notice, 
or in default of a favorable reply thereto from the said kenrei, the conclud- 
ing yarnamnee of the last preceding article hereof shall not apply. 

ARTICLE IV. All emigration under this convention shall be by contract. 
The contracts shall be for the period not exceeding three years, and shall be 
in accordance with a form to be approved by both Governments. The con- 
tracts shall be concluded at Yokohama, by and between the special agent of 
the Hawaiian board of immigration,in the name and on behalf of the Ha- 
waiian Government and the intending emigrants, and shall be approved by 
the kenrei of Kanagawa. During the continuance of any such contracts the 
Hawaiian Government shall assume all the responsibilities of employer to- 
ward the emigrants, and shail consequently be responsible for the due and 
faithful performance of all the conditions of such contracts. And, at the 
same time, the said Government of Hawaii guarantees to each and every 
Japanese emigrant the full and perfect protection of the laws of the King- 
dom, and will endeavor at all times and under all circumstances to promote 
the welfare and comfort of such emigrants. 

ARTICLE V. His Hawaiian Majesty’s Government agrees, moreover, to 
furnish all emigrants, under this convention, free steerage passage, including 

roper food, from Yokohama to Honolulu, in first-class passenger steamers. 
he steamers selected for the purpose of transporting such emigrants shall 
be approved by the Kenrei of Kanagawa. 

ArtIcLE VI. In order to insure the p r fulfillment of the terms of the 
contracts entered into between the board of immigration of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom and any Japanese emigrants, and to afford full protection to such 
emigrants in the enjoyment of their rights under the laws of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, His Hawaiian Majesty's Government will provide and employ 
during the continuance of any of thecontracts aforesaid, a sufficient number 
of inspectors and interpreters, who shall be able to speak and interpret the 
Japanese and English languages, and the services of such interpreters shall 
at all times be rendered without charge tosuch emigrants, in the courts of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom, in any suits arising out of or concerning any such con- 
tracts, in which such emigrants may be plaintiffs, defendants, complainants, 
or accused. 

ARTICLE VIL The Government of His Hawaiian Majesty will, during the 
continuance of any of the contracts provided for by this convention, employ 
a sufficient number of Japanese physicians to attend the emigrants, and will 
give to the said physicians the status of Government physicians, and will 
station them in svch localities as may from time to time appear to be desira- 
ble in order to afford the emigrants all necessary medical aid. 

ArtTicLeE VIL His Hawaiian Majesty’s Government further ee that 
the diplomatic and consular agents of Japan in Hawaii shall at all times have 
free and unrestricted access to all Japanese emigrants; they shall be afforded 
every facility to satisfy themselves that the contracts are being fulfilled in 
good faith; and they shall also have the right, in case of violation thereof, to 
ask and obtain the protection of the laws and the local authorities of Hawaii. 

ARTICLE IX. The well-being. happiness, and prosperity of Japanese sub- 
jects emigrating to Hawaii, being equally objects of solicitude to both the 
ew ag parties, His Imperial Japanese Majesty's Government consent 
that His Hawaiian Majesty's Government shall have the right to send back 
to Japan all evil-disposed, vicious, or vagrant Japanese subjects in Hawaii, 
who — create trouble or disturbance or encourage dissipation of any kind 
among the emigrants. or who may become a charge upon the State. 

ARTICLE X. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Honolulu as soon as possible. 

ARTICLE XL. The present convention shall take effect immediately upon 
the exchange of the ratification thereof. and shall remain in force for the pe- 
riod of five years; and thereafter until six months’ previous notice shall have 
been given by one of the contracting parties to the other of its intention to 
abrogate it. 

In testimony whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
— convention in the English language, and have hereunto affixed their 
seals. 

Done at the city of Tokyothis 238th day of the first month of the nineteenth 
yess of Meiji, corresponding to the 28th day of January, in the eighteen hun- 

and eighty-sixth year of the Christian era. 
R. W. IRWIN. [te _ 
INOUYE EKAORU. [1 s. 


Wow be it known that the above convention has been duly ratified by His 
Majesty the King and His Imperial Lm | the Emperor of Japan, and the 
said ratifications have been duly exchanged. . 

Therefore the said convention has become a part of the law of this King- 
dom, and all the provisions thereof are to be observed aceo-di gly. 

[tu 8.) WALTER M. GivSON, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Foreian Orrice, Honolulu, March 8, 1836. 

Are these treaties inimical to Japanese interests as those inter- 
ests are interpreted by the present philanthropic possessors of the 
country? [Is the prevailing Hawaiian dynasty struggling to aid 
the laboring man? The Dole Government is not by any means 
solicitous for the welfare of the laboring man. A large number 
of contract laborers from Japan have been provided ever since the 
disturbance which resulted in the exclusion of some 800 Japanese 
in 1897. Two thousand contract laborers had been given per- 
mission to land by the board of immigration of Hawaii several 
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monthsago. The penal laws of Hawaii, published by authority in 
1897, are in some respects interesting reading. I have compiled 
very briefly portions of these laws which I think bear upon the 
subject, covering a couple of pages nearly. 

Section 1566 inhibits the importation of contract labor unless 
upon permission of the board of immigration, but section 1570 of 
the same code is in these words: 

Sections 1566 to 1569 shall not apply to immigration of laborers under con- 
tract under the provisions of the convention between this country and Japan 
on January 28, A. D. 1886. 

This treaty contains a clause allowing either party to abrogate 
it upon six months’ notice; but the Dole Government makes no 
attempt to do so, and not only continues contract labor in the is- 
lands, but such labor is subject to regulations savoring of slavery. 

The following sections of the Hawaiian penal laws disclose the 
situation quite correctly: 

Sec. 1385. All engagements of service contracted in a forei 
executed in this, uniess the same be in contravention of t! 
be binding here: Provided, however, That all such engs 
longer period than ten years shall be reduced to that limit, 
day of the arrival of the person bound in this Republic 

SEC. 1384. If any person lawfully bound to service shall willfully absent him- 
self from such service without the leave of his master, any district magistrate 
of the Republic, upon complaint made under oath by the master, or by any- 
one on his behalf, may issue a warrant to apprehend such person and bring 
him before the said magistrate; and if the complaint shall be maintained, the 
magistrate shall order such offender to be restored to his master, and he shall 
be compelled to serve the remainder of the time for which he originally con- 
tracted. 

_ Sec. 1385. If any such person shall refuse to serve according to the provi- 
sions of the last section or the terms of his contract, his master may apply to 
any district magistrate where he may reside, who shall be authorized, by 
warrant or otherwise, to send for the person so refusing and, if such refusal 
be persisted in, to commit such person to prison, there to remain at hard 
labor until he will consent to serve according to law. And in case such per- 
son so bound as aforesaid shall have returned to the service of sux i 
in obedience to such order of such magistrate, and shall agai 
sent himself from sach service without the leave of his master, s 
magistrate may finesuch offender for the first offense not exceeding $5 and 
for the second offense not exceeding $10; and in default of payment thereof 
such offender shall be imprisoned at hard labor until such fine is paid; and 
for every subsequent offense thereafter the offender shall be imprisoned at 
hard labor not exceeding three months, and at the expiration of any such 
imprisonment such magistrate shall order such offender to be restored to his 
master to serve for the remainder of such original term of service. 

Mr. President, these provisions are the law, and those who are 
opposed to slavery will note that these resolutions do not repeal 
these infamous statutes, which are no doubt valid under the de- 
cision of our Supreme Court in Robertson vs. Baldwin (165 United 
States, 275) wherein it was determined that compulsory service of 

k ) 
deserting seamen in fulfillment of their contracts is not in viola- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
which prohibits involuntary servitude; that no service which be- 
comes involuntary during its continuance is antagonistic to that 
amendment. 

Mr. President, it is asserted that the Dole Government has 
changed its views and that the coffee and sugar planters would 
prefer to pay high wages to white labor rather than lower wages 
to the Mongolians. I doubt this statement. The San Francisco 
Chronicle, a very prominent California paper favoring annexa 
tion, published a brief and significant article under date of April 
2 of the present year, which I will read: 

CONTRACT LAW THEIR SALVATION—PLANTERS SAY ITS ABOLISHMENT 
WOULD MEAN THEIR RUIN. 
HONOLULU, March 2, 1898. 

The onan aieenere up in arms against a bill now pending in the Legis- 
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lature providing for the abolishment of the labor-cont m now in 
wane. te which a laborer who deserts from a plantation be sted and 
thrown into jail until he is willing to return to his work and have all costs 
of his capture and detention assessed against him. The planters say that 
under the present condition the abolishment of the penal-contract law would 
mean the utter ruin of every plantation on the is At a meeting of a 
committee representing the Planters’ Association i the House committee, 
to which the bill was referred, such men as John H. Hackfeld, W. G. Irwin, 
F. M. Swansey, C. Bolte, and H. Renjes were present, and all expressed the 
opinion that the passage of the bill would deal a death blow to the sugar in- 
dustry. 

The planters explained that the laborers brought to Hawaii are picked 
from the lowest classes in Japan. It is necessary to advance from $120 to 
$150 to each laborer to get him here. If, when he arrives, he can not be held 


to his contract, the plantation not only loses the man but the money invested 
in him. 

Mr. President, our annexation friends do not intend to repeal 
these odious enactments. 

Mr. President, I have already mentioned the fact that there were 
a certain number of Chinese laborers excluded by order of the 
Dole Government and that afterwards a larger number were per- 
mitted toland. Itmust be remembertd that the 800 whose advent 
was inhibited were not of the lowest class. They were ordinary 
persons, seeking the rights of ordinary immigrants; but the 2,000 
who were afterwards permitted toc 





» in were contract laborers 
and were allowed to appear in the islands because they were 
needed for servile purposes at a maximum rate of $15 per month. 

Another matter worthy of consideration is this: 

It is confidently stated that if we do not annex the islands, 
Japan will flood them with immigrants. It is therefore impor- 
tant to look over the history of the past. The immigration for 
the period 1889-1893 was 1 to 15, as contrasted with 1893-1897, 
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In other words, there were nearly seven times more immigrants 
landed during the former period than during the latter. 

It has been asserted that laborers would appear from ill-paid 
European regions. This is answered conclusively and briefly: 
Between 1875 and 1880 a few natives were brought from Norway 
to Hawaii. The experiment was never repeated. Had it been 
successful the hardy, frugal, industrious, money-saving toilers of 
Norway would have gladly sought the benefits of Hawaiian set- 
tlement. Germany, or rather a few German immigrants, made 
the same effort shortly afterwards, and were even less successful, 
and no similar expedition was afterwards attempted. 

THE STATUS OF HAWAII WHEN ANNEXED. 

To the objection that Hawaii is too remote for a State, and should not have 
privileges of statehood for various reasons, it is replied that nothing of the 
fina is contemplated, or wil] in any event happen. If not, why not? 

The joint resolution declares: ** The Hawaiian Islands and their dependen- 
cies be, and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of the United 
States, and are subject to the sovereign dominion thereof,” etc. 

The resolution also provides that the President sha}! appoint five commis- 
sioners, two of whom shall be residents of the islands, and who shall recom- 
mend to Congress proper legislation. 3 L 

Senator MorGAN, in the San Francisco Examiner of October 20, 1897, in 
speaking of an address which he made to the Hawaiian people, says: 

“They were always in fear of a negro invasion from this country tocrowd 
them out of their work. These fears have been removed. I tried, success- 
fully I think, to show them that once the islands were annexed all of its 
citizens would become citizens of the United States, with the same rights 
before the law as myself or any other American. All the natives are Ha- 
waiian citizens, and their status as citizens will not be disputed; on the con- 
trary, it becomes a part of the United States. * * * Supposing annexation 
is accomplished, Congress, through a commission of two Hawaiians and three 
Americans, will decide whether it shatl be a Territory or an independent 
State. Ifa Territory, the United States could do nothing wiser than toretain 
President Dole,” etc. i ; 

While the distinguished Senator from Alabama was in the islands recently 
he at several times asserted that citizenship would be conferred upon the 
natives as soon as annexation was accomplished, and, as reported by the Ha- 
waiian press, he was very positive in these utterances. s 

And from the nature of things it is manifest that statehood is in prospect. 

Senator MORGAN, in a letter addressed to Mr. James K. Kaulia and pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Independent of October 19, says: *‘ Nor could we in 
any event accept Hawaii as a dependency or colony. We have no such pow- 
ers under our Constitution.” . , 

Those who believe that it is impolitic to annex any territory as remote as 
Hawaii, with the prospect of statehood in front of us, can not afford, without 
doing violence to their convictions, to support the present scheme. Annex- 
ation means possible statehood. This can not be denied. When political 
exigencies require it, some party, not more anxious for power than such 
organizations have heretofore been, will bring about the election of two 
Senators from this mid-ocean State. 

Mr. President, I have referred to these statements made by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama not in any spirit of criti- 
cism, but merely to disclose the view of a very eminent man, one 
who has been a leader in this matter, at least one of the leaders, 


indicating what we have a right to expect, showing that a strong, 
powerful, and well-considered sentiment already favors the incor- 
poration of Hawaii, with its 109,000 miscellaneous people, into the 


fraternity of States. This indicates in the plainest and clearest 
way the danger that is impending. 


ANNEXATION SHOULD NOT BE ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT CONSULTING THE 
PEOPLE. 

Mr. President, I said in commencing this discussion that one 
objection entertained in the best of faith by those of us who op- 
pose annexation is the fact that we do not believe the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands should be brought into the United States 
against their consent. 

THE TEXAS CASE. 

We have been several times referred to the conduct of other 
governments, and the Texas case, so often cited by the opposition, 
is here referred to again. But the Texas incident confirms my 
statement: 

The constitution of Texas provided (Schedule, section 5, House Executive 
Document 16, Twenty-ninth Congress, first session) that immediately after 
the adjournment of the convention by which it was prepared “the President 
of the Republic shall issue his proclamation directing the chief justices in 
the several counties of this Republic, and the chief justices and their asso- 
ciates are hereby required, to cause polls to be opened in the respective 
counties,” etc., * * * “forthe purpose of taking the sense of the people of 
Texas in regard to the adoption or reeves of this constitution, and the 
votes of all persons entitled to vote under the existing laws or this constitu- 
tion shail be received,” etc. 

The constitution contained an explicit acceptance of the provisions of the 
joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States. (id., page 2.) 

The Texas constitutional provisions with relation to voting were as fol- 
lows (Jd., page 4): f 

Sec. 1. Every free male person who shall have attained the age of 21 years, 
and who shall be a citizen of the United States, or who is, at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution_by the Congress of the United States, a citizen 
of the Republic of Texas, and shall have resided in this State one year next 
preceding an election, and the last six months within the district, county, 
city, or town in which he offers to vote (Indians not taxed, Africans, and de- 
scendants of Africans excepted), shall be deemed a qualified elector; and 
should such qualified elector happen to be in any other county situated in 
the district in which he resides at the time of an election, he shall be per- 
mitted to vote for any district officer: Provided, That the qualified electors 
shall be permitted to vote anywhere in the State for State officers: And pro- 
vided further, That no soldier, seaman, or marine in the Army or Navy of the 
United States shall be entitled to vote at any election created by this consti- 
tution. 

Sec. 2. All free male persons over the age of 21 years (Indians not taxed, 
Africaus. and descendants of Africans excepted) who shall have resided six 
months in Texas immediately preceding the acceptance of this constitution 
by the Congress of the United States shall be deemed qualified electors. 
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The joint resolution of Congress for a gree, Ron mee was adopted March] 
1845, and in the preamble it is provided that Texas may be erected into q 
State with a republican form of government to be adopted by the people of 
that Republic. 

After this resolution went into effect and on the 13th day of October, 1845, 
an election was held in the several counties of Texas in which the subject of 
ratification or rejection of annexation, in accordance with the joint resoly- 
tion, was directly voted upon, and the result was. 4,245 votes in favor of an- 
nexation and 267 against, and at the same time there were cast in favor of 
the adoption of the constitution 4,172 votes and for its rejection 312 votes, 
(Idem, page 26.) 

And on the 10th day of November Anson Jones, the President of Texas 
issued his proclamation reciting that the polls were opened on the 13th of 
October for the purpose of taking the sense of the people of Texas. On 
December 10, 1845, Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Territories, re 
ported a resolution for the admission of Texas, as follows: 

‘** Whereas the Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution approved 
March 1, 1845, did consent that the territory Ss oa within and 
rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas might erected into a new 
State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republican form of government 
to be adopted by the people of the said Republic by deputies in convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in order that the 
same might be admitted as one of the States of the union; which consent of 
Congress was given upon certain conditions specified in the first and second 
sections of said joint resolution; and 

** Whereas the people of the said Republic of Texas, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, with the consent of the a Government, did adopt a 
constitution and erect a new State with a republican form of government 
and in the name of the people of Texas, and 4 their authority did ordain 
and declare that they assented to and accepted the proposals, conditions, and 
suareaties contained in the said first and second sections of said resolution; 
anc 

‘Whereas the said constitution, with the proper evidence of its adoption 
by the people of the Republic of Texas, has been transmitted to the President 
of the United States and laid before Congress, in conformity to the provi- 
sions of said joint resolution: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the State of Texas shall be 
one, and is hereby declared to be one, of the United States of America and 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever. 

‘Be it further resolved, That until the Representatives in Congress shall be 
appointed according to an actual enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States, the State of Texas shall be entitled to choose two Representa- 
tives.” 

There are two features connected with the Texas case which deserve 
particular consideration. The first of these are the reasons actuating Con- 
gress, and the second the care that was taken by both Governments to act in 
accordance with the will of tue people of the territory proposed to be annexed. 

President Tyler, im his message of June 10, 1844 (4 Richardson’s Mess., etc., 
page 323), alludes to Texas as ‘“‘a Republic coterminous in territory with our 
own,”’and he also uses the expression “a territory settled mostly by emi- 
grants from the United States, who would bring back with them in the act 
of reassociation an unconquerable love of freedom and an ardent attach- 
ment to our free institutions.” 

Again he says (page 326): “If annexation in any form occur, it will arise 
from the free and unfettered action of the people of the two courttries.” 

Thus it will be observed that President Tyler deemed it of importance to 
direct the attention of Congress to the contiguity of the territory in question 
and to the fact that the same was mostly settled by emigrants from the 
United States; not, asin the present case, a mere handful of Americans; not 
a small minority of the people, but, on the contrary, the most of the people; 
and he was careful to qualify all his statements by the assurance that no an- 
nexation would be tolerated which was not in consonance with the “ free and 
unfettered action of the people of the two countries.” 

The proposed Texas treaty of annexation commences with this recital: 

‘*The people of Texas having, at the time of the adoption of their consti- 
tution, expressed, by an almost unanimous vote, their desire to be incor- 
porated into the Union of the United States,’ etc.—House Executive Docu- 
ment 271, Twenty-eighth Congress, first session, page 5. 

In this connection I refer to the following extract from the letter of 
Messrs. Van Zandt and Henderson to Mr. Calhoun, (idem, page 13): 

“In 1836, after the declaration of the independence of Texas, in pursuance 
of the orders of the convention and the expression of the popular will, the 
president ad interim, by his proclamation, ordered an election to be held 
throughout the Republic for the ratification or rejection of the constitution 
which had been adopted by the convention and for the expression by the 
people of their wishes in regard to the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. The result was that upon a full poll but 93 votes were given against 
annexation.” 

It will be noted that there was no limitation to the exercise of the right of 
suffrage, as far as the free people of Texas were concerned. In fact, the 
proclamation mentions no limitation. 

See also message of President Tyler, of date April 22,1844. (4 Richardson’s 
Messages, etc., page 309.) 


The general distinction to be observed as to our acquired terri- 


tory and Hawaii is thus pointed out by Judge Cooley (15 Forum, 
page 399): 


The acquisition of Louisiana was made memorable in a constitutional 
point of view by the fact that the President who managed the negotiation 
and brought it to a successful conclusion did not believe that any power ex- 
isted under the Constitution for making the purchase. 

Mr. Jefferson saw very clearly the vast importance of what he undertook 
todo. It would add to the United States a great extent of territory which 
was already becoming important in order to provide for the emigration going 
on from the existing States into the interior. It would rid us of an undesir- 
able neighbor at the west. It would give us the Mississippi as a highway 
for the commerce of the interior with the outer world. It would secure its 
outlet as the entrepét of the trade of the world with our Western people; 
and it would relieve us forever from the danger that bWand by the inhab- 
itants of the Western Territories would sever their connection with the Union 
and unite in forminga great republic upon the rivers which would constitute 
their chief international highways. 

This was the prize to be attained; but the Constitution, in his view, had 
made ‘no provision for our holding foreign territory and still less for incor- 

rating foreign nations into our Union.”’ Under the circumstances, he 

hought the emergency should be met by first making the purchase and then 
appealing to the nation “for an additional article in the Constitution ap- 
proving and confirming an act which the nation had not previously author- 
ized.” He would have had this done as quietly as possible, avoiding public 
discussion, but eating up the Constitution for some time” until the pur- 
chase was made. The Federal politicians of the day took what advantage 











they might of his scruples and made all the opposition they could; but states- 
men like Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris refused to make this a mere par- 
tisan question, and, while they made light of Mr. Jefferson's scruples, did all 
they could to favor the purchase. That it was an act of the highest wisdom 
no one at this day has the St doubt, and we think we may ey Boa 
sume that Mr. Jefferson, after it had once been accomplished, felt but lightly 
the scruples he had felt at the outset, for when he found that his party did 
not share in them, he ceased to insist upon the necessity for amendment to 
the Constitution. ; : ; me 

Every foot of the territory acquired in the Louisiana purchase was not 
only needed to provide for the natural and inevitable expansion of the set- 
tlement then going on in the territory of the United States, but it also fitted 
perfectly into the American system, and the purchase brought nothing of a 
discordant nature into the existing Union. The domain purchased would be 
formed into Territories with suitable governments as the needs of its grow- 
ing population should require, and these Territories would in time become 
States. There was at the mouth of the Mississippi a considerable settlement 
of people of another race from those who had colonized the existing States, 
but they were Europeans, and there was no question that in time they would 
become, as American citizens, an element by no means incongruous or unde- 
sirable. There is no ground whatever for question that had the condition of 
things which confronted Mr. Jefferson at the time of the Louisiana purchase 
been foreseen when the Constitution was formed, the wisdom of leaving it to 
be dealt with by the Government as it was in fact dealt with would have 
been doubted by no one. 

What has been said regarding the acquisition of Louisiana is equally ap- 
plicable to the treaty for the annexation of Florida. Here, again, was a case 
of territory bordering upon that of the Union, in the hands of a foreign na- 
tion, but needed to provide for the gradual expansion of the wee of 
the Union, and certain in time to become the property of the Union, either 
peaceably or by the lawless action of those who would covet it and who 
would seem to the people of the United States to be its natural and proper 
proprietor. It was purchased for incorporation into the Union in the reg- 
ular and ordinary way, and the en oe also taken advantage of to 
extinguish claims on the Pacific coast which were likely in time to become 
troublesome. Everything that was done in these two cases tended to perfect 
the work of the founders of our institutions instead of bringing in any ele- 
ment of discord or incongruity. 

* a « * . * € 


In regard to the country itself, we may repeat here what has already been 
said in respect to Louisiana and Florida. Its acquisition brought no incon- 
gruous element into the Federal Union. A State was brought in, being ad- 
mitted to the Union on an equal footing with the other States. The popula- 
tion was homogeneous with our own; its institutions were similar to those 
which prevailed in the other States of the Union. Nothing was done; noth- 
ing was promised; nothing was contemplated in the annexation that was not 
pestoans harmonious with our existing system. The treaty as formed 
ooked to the acquisition of territory that already constituted an established 
State, and it was upon this basis that the negotiations completed by the ac- 
tion of the two legislatures proceeded. The State, it was agreed, might be 
divided inte other States, but there wasnothing here that looked toanything 
but the final incorporation of States into the Union on precisely the same 
terms with those already constituting members of the Union. The State 
annexed bordered upon States already admitted to the Union, and ifit could 
have been acquired honorably and without taking upon ourselves a war with 
a country with which we had ourselves no quarrgl, it would doubtless be 
serees = thout dissent by our people that annexation ought to have been as- 
sen 0. 

In the year 1867 our Government, under the exercise of the treaty-making 
power, acquired the eet mal | known as Alaska. This country bordered upon 
territory which upon plausible reasons we had claimed to own, but which in 
the settlement of our northwestern boundary with Great Britain had been 
assigned to that power. It was therefore not at the time of its acqusition 
strictly contiguous to any territory of the United States. It was neverthe- 
less upon the continent; it was not very far away; it was unoccupied except 
= a race of savages; it would be open to occupation by the American peo- 
ple, and in due time, if sufficient population should be found there, would be 
provided with a territorial government and might become a State of the 
American Union without seeming to conflict especially with what we herein- 
before have claimed to be the true rule of constitutional construction on the 
subject. Had it been annexed previous to the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary no one could have raised any question of constitutional propriety. 


Mr. President, the statement thus made is sufficient to demon- 
strate that in the case of Texas the greatest care was exercised 
to ascertain the will of the people, and, as I before remarked, the 
mere fact that the Dole Government may have the technical au- 
thority to annex should not be of particular importance to us, 
for the act which we are seeking to do is not merely a legal act, 
but should be a highly moral act, and we. can not afford to 
compel these people to come into this Republic. They must not 
be unwilling colaborers. We have the physical power to do it, 
but the right which is based upon conscience isof a different na- 
ture. 

Although I have already considered the constitutional aspects 
of annexation, I wish to call attention to the thirty-second article 
of the Hawaiian constitution, wherein the power is given toeffect— 
what? Not annexation, but a political or commercial union. 
What is a political union? Is it necessarily annexation? The 
views of international law writers upon the power to accomplish 
annexation are to some extent thus expressed by Mr. Woolsey: 


If the power of a sovereign or of a government is limited by a ground law, 
written or unwritten, a treaty can not override the constitution. No one 
can lawfully exercise power which does not of right belong to him. Thus, 
under constitutional forms, where the — power is placed in par- 
ticular hands, no others can exercise it, and where it is limited in extent it 
can not be lawfully exercised beyond that limitation. Where, however, an 
unlimited power of making treaties is given to a government, or to some 
department of it, the public domain and property may be alienated or indi- 
vidual rights may be sacrificed for public puspenes. And yet even the most 
absolute despot may make treaties which reither hissubjects nor third pow- 
ers ought to regard as binding. Could the house of Romanoff, for instance, 
resign the throne of Russia to whom it pleased? The true view here is that 
the province of absolutism is not to dispose of the national life, but to main- 
tain it without those checks on the exercise of power which exist elsewhere. 
ae — however uncontrolled, was given to destroy a nation or can law- 

y do so. 
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An interesting inquiry here arises, whether the treaty-making power ina 
federative union like the United States can alienate the domain of one of the 
States without itsconsent. Our Government, when the northeastern bound- 
ary was in dispute, declared that it had no power to dispose of territory 
claimed by the State of Maine. ‘The better opinion would seem to be,” says 
Chancellor Kent, “ that such a power of cession does reside exclusively in the 
treaty-making power under the Constitution of the United States, although 
a sound discretion would forbid the exercise of it without the consent” of the 
interested State. But it might be asked whether the treaty-making power 
is not necessarily limited by the existence of States, parties to the confedera- 
tion, having control for most purposes over their own territory? Could the 
treaty-making power blot out the existence of a State which helped to create 
the Union by ceding away all its domain? Such fearful power was never 
lodged in the General Government by the Constitution and could never be 
lawfully exercised in the ordinary contingencies of the confederation. Only 
in extreme cases, where the treaty-making power is called upon to accept the 
fact of conquest or to save the whole body from ruin by surrendering a part, 
could such an exercise of power be justified. (Comp., sections 53, 161.) 


Mr. President, we have been in the habit of alluding to our 
Government as one of delegated powers, and we have claimed 
heretofore that the Congress has no authority except that con- 
fided to it either directly or by necessary implication by the Con- 
stitution. I suppose that any lawyer in this Chamber would, if 
he were not called upon by the political exigencies of the moment 
to vote in favor of the joint resolution, admit that under the Ha- 
waiian system the power to alienate that nation does not repose 
in the legislature or the treaty-making authority unless it is so 
ordained in her organic law, and yet the constitution of Hawaii, as 
I have pointed out, only gives authority in respect to political and 
commercial union to be exercised by treaty, and there is not one 
word anywhere, unless it is found in the treaty-making provis- 
ion, which I gravely doubt, authorizing denationalization. 

It will not be presumed that a people under republican forms 
ever organize a government for the purpose of granting the entire 
country to another. The agency created through the constitu- 
tion and laws must be regulated and controlled by them. No 
nation ever made a constitution or passed an act through its leg- 
islature or elected a legislature with the intention that that legis- 
lature should destroy the nationality. For the first time we are 
to accept the unauthorized act of the Congress as binding not only 
on ourselves but also ypon Hawaii. 

We are confidently informed that if the President of that Re- 
public and his Legislature make no objection, that the country is 
ours, regardless of their constitution. Mr. President, if Senators 
would calmly reflect upon this situation the pending resolution 
would be consigned to the waste basket, where it belongs. 

Mr. President, passing from this to another subject, 1 wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the argument made tosome ex- 
tent here to-day, that as Hawaii is small its annexation will not 
amount to a very great deal. It is no doubt true that the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii is comparatively insignificant, but its absorption 
will nevertheless as completely establish our repudiation of the 
Monroe doctrine and of other theories of government heretofore 
adopted as though it covered a much greater area and was ten- 
anted by amuch more numerous and powerful population. Every 
vast change has had a small beginning. Our independence was a 
matter of growth, and no one doubts that because of our success 
numerous monarchical establishments were destroyed and upon 
their ashes free governments arose. If wecan annex these islands, 
we can take in any spot in the world under the same claim of 
right, 

In illustrating this phase of the question, Senator Morehead, of 
Kentucky, during the Texas discussion, said: 

He might be told that these were extreme cases. So they were; and he 
should not have introduced them but for the sake of illustration, and they 
did illustrate the principle contended for and showed plainly the extremity 
of the proposition contained in the resolution from the House. If Cuba and 
Haiti and_Liberia were received, we might soon have an application from 
China. We had had lately a brilliant mission to China and had become 
acquainted with many things before unknown touching the Celestial Em- 
—— land of flowers. Very possibly we might become captivated by the 

eauty of their long tails and slanting eyes and wish to have among us their 
ladies with little feet. 

The annexation of an empire so large as China would, perhaps, go pretty 
far toward gratifying our appetite for acquisition of foreign territory. We 
might then go south on our own continent, annex Mexico | this was already 
threatened], and annex Bogota, and Bolivia, and Peru, and Chile, till at length 
we took in Patagonia. We were told by the geographers that the people of 
Patagonia were cannibals, or, in other words, man-eaters. Very well; if 
they were, it might probably exert a conservative influence on the public 
councils, and the annunciation from the Chair of “ the Senator from Pata- 
gonia” might well cause gentlemen to be extremely orderly. China—only 
think of it!—the Ultima Thule of the East! What a temptation to have her 
in this Union! Whataprivilege! The glorious privilege of our Constitution, 
that we could takein the world!—Congressional Globe and Appendix, Twenty- 
eighth Congress, second session, 1844-45, page 281. 

THE DANGER OF THE EXAMPLE. 


Mr. President, the point of this reference is that if we commence 
this work of expansion and accretion there will be no limit. The 
taste of conquest is dangerous. It may be well enough for any 
Senator to say that, after all, the annexation of so small a 
country is immaterial; that we would not seize a larger country 
similarly situated. But experience shows that this argument is 
valueless, and that the very vote which is given by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts who has so eloquently ad- 
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dressed the Senate to-day in favor of the resolution will be re- 
ferred to as authority and be declared to be worthy of the greatest 
consideration in maintaining the theory that the Philippine Islands 
and other parts of the world are to be permanently acquired. 

Mr. President, in this body, among the most eloquent and able 
Senators who favor annexation are to be found those who have 
urged, as I said the other day, that wherever the American flag 
is raised it must forever remain. They will be sure to take ad- 
vantage of this precedent. When a treaty of peace with Spain is 
being negotiated the consequences of Hawaiian annexation will 
be manifested. 

This is the first step—the dangerous step—in the direction of 
territorial expansion. If there ever was a time when we should 
proceed slowly in such matters, that time is now. To-day, in the 
midst of the great triumphs of our arms; to-day, when every where 
in our land rise voices of praise and thanksgiving for the wonder- 
ful battles we have won, we must not be deaf to the circumstance 
that intense enthusiasm is not productive of the wisest conclu- 
sions, and that in the midst of the excitement incident to military 
success there is but little opportunity or ability to solve those 
numerous problems of free government which encompass the vic- 
torious Republic. 

Mr. President, in times when nations are struggling for life, 
when they are being emancipated from oppression, when they are 
admitted to the broad light of freedom and breathe again that in- 
vigorating air of liberty of which they were so long deprived—in 
those moments they understand the meaning of tyranny, and they 
know full well the distinction between civil government exercised 
and based upon the people’s will and that which springs from 
military power. 

However virtuous men may be or may have been, however 
great their intellectuality, however superior their education, when 
they are suddenly invested with plenary jurisdiction and have 
the authority to dominate their fellow-men, the temptation is 
ever too great and they yield to its seductions. Hence the danger 
of vast military establishments and the necessity for thorough 
separation between the civil and military departments. When 
this Government was first organized antl had around it and 
within it nothing save that which told of human rights vindicated 
and oppression subverted, it was far differently situated. But 
two or three years ago, but four or five months ago, we did not 
hear Senators clamoring for extension and expansion and for im- 
mense navies and armies. 

OUR HOMOGENEITY IMPORTANT. 

Mr. President, is the homogeneity of the American people 
worthy of consideration? What is it we most need in solving the 
problems of domestic government? We require not only that co- 
hesion which draws together the whole in an effort to preserve 
its every part, but we must have that moral sympathy and that 
moral strength which can only emanate from a people sufficiently 
educated to appreciate the basic principles of their government, 
sufficiently courageous to defend them, and sufficiently impartial 
to deal out to each other and to all men that justice upon which 
alone human institutions can permanently rest. 

Mr. President, see the problems which constantly confront 
American people. From the Atlantic shore to the Pacific Ocean 
we have a common people. We are used to regard ourselves as 
such. Wespeak of a common interest, of a common heart, and 
of a universal aspiration. We speak of these as the result of that 
educated development of just minds which has eventuated in the 
formation of a character and a capacity adequate to meet the 
grave necessities of self-rule. 

Yet, while that is true, do we not find wide diversity of opinion 
in this Republic? Do we not find in Massachusetts, for instance, 
a great difference of opinion as to financial matters as contrasted 
with the sentiment on the si me topic that prevails in the State of 
Colorado? Do we not find certain parts of this country striving 
for the prevalence of theories in which they honestly believe, and 
which they enforce with great intellectual vigor? And do we not 
find in another part of this same land violently antagonistic no- 
tions upon that identical topic? 

And yet, sir, if this be true in this country of education, in this 
land where the schoolhouse and the church rise, where we are 
taught together and breathe the same atmosphere, where from 
ocean to ocean the railroads and other means of transportation 
carry us day by day, and where the constant intermingling of 
every class tends to dissociate from all anything in the nature of 

rejudice or sectionalism—if this be true here in our well-beloved 
Rasubiie. what is to be the condition of things if we summon 
among us millions—not merely hundreds of thousands, but mil- 
lions—who not only are not masters of the theories of civil gov- 
ernment, but who, Mr. President, know less of it than the child 
who toddles at your knee? 

I wonder that anyone who feels a deep and abiding interest in 
his country will decline to pause a moment over this consider- 
ation. is it contemplated that we are to educate newly imported 
races and that after years of trouble and difficulty they may be 
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raised to our level? Have we attained perfection in government? 
Have we solved all its grave and momentous difficulties? Are we 
prepared to say that we possess not only the government par ex- 
cellence, which we do assert. but that there is no more for us to 
do, that the superlative has been reached, that there is no other 
question now important enough for us to solve, and that we must 
go forward as republican missionaries throughout all the nations 
to instill lessons of freedom and that reverence for law which 
we inculcate and in which we believe? Are we prepared to assert 
this? Surely not. 

There is scarcely a Senator here who does not look forward to 
the near future as pregnant with grave contentions among our 
own people, not battles with the sword, but battles of intellect, 
battles of mind, battles where men earnestly and honestly con- 
tend for mastery as to principles affecting even our governmental 
structure. Shall we, thus confronted by these domestic problems, 
thus meeting day by day these grave issues, demanding our best 
thought and our most patriotic effort, affiliate with the ignorant, 
venal, and savage, living far removed and alien to us in language 
and ideas? 

Will the Malay make a good citizen? I do not think so, not- 
withstandingencomiumspasseduponhim. Obliteration willcome 
before he is qualified to bé of us. He should never be elevated to 
the position of American citizenship, and no country tenanted by 
incompetents should ever be acquired for permanent occupancy. 
The Negrito mustsharethe same fate. Notevery clime, not under 
every sun, not in the home of every race can the American citi- 
zen be found. 

He dwells where natural gifts and the advantages of education 
and free exercise of his best faculties lead him to see the best and 
to doit. He belongs to a dominating type. It must be through 
the processes of evolution, not born in legislative halls and that 
do not spring from the sudden thirst of power on the part of an 
armed people, that men may be disciplined for freedom. Im this 
day and generation, when we hear the approach of momentous 
questions, we are told that we must depart from tried paths and 
proceed into an undiscovered country. 

Mr. President, the following may be considered to some extent 
a summary of the positions which I havetaken here. First, as to 
the statement that our policy has always tended toward annexa- 
tion. Thisis untrue. Jefferson declared that we should never 
accept any territory requiring a mavy to defend it. Webster, 
while asserting that we had peculiar interests in the islands, ex- 
pressly disclaimed any intention of annexation. Presidents Tyler, 
Taylor, Fillmore, etc., held the same views. Marcy at one time 
favored annexation, but the scheme was not carried out, and his 
latest expression on the subject favored maintaining their inde- 
pendence. When Mr. Frelinghuysen was Secretary of State he 
adopted Jefferson’s view against extracontinental acquisitions. 

Second, that we need Hawaii for military purposes. It is difii- 
cult to see how such an addition to our country could otherwise 
than weaken us. We are now but moderately defended, both as 
to fortifications and naval development. Admiral Walker testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on Coast Defenses that in case 
of war with a great maritime power our Navy would be inadequate. 

Its splendid achievements at Manila and Santiago in nowise de- 
tract from the correctness of that assertion, nor can we question 
that if we are to proceed to develop ourselves as an all-conquering 
power our Navy must be many, many times augmented. While 
vast improvement has been made, our Navy is not perfect. Every- 
body admits that Hawaii would require naval defense. We are 
not protected as it is. Will it help us to take in something new 
also demanding defensive expenditures? 

It would cost not less than $100,000,000 to properly ‘‘ protect” 
Hawaii. The town of Honolulu is located on the Island of Oahu 
and Pearl Harbor is also on that island. Admira} Belknap says 
that Honolulu can be well defended by fortifications costing 
$5,000,000. General Schofield reported officially to the Depart- 
ment that it could not be defended from the land and would be 
useless as a naval station for that reason. Schofield reported in 
favor of Pearl Harbor. It will, in any event, take much money 
to fortify these two places, to say nothing of naval repair shops 
and sites for same, docks, etc. (We have no adequate docks any- 
where.) But when thesetwo harbors are fortified, what have we 
got? A partial protection of one island containing only about 
600 square miles. There are six other inhabited islands, some of 
which are much larger than Oahu, viz, Hawaiilcontains about 
4,000 square miles, and Maui and Lanui are much more extensive 
than Oahu. Moreover, the islands are not closely grouped. 

The distance between their extremes is some 400 miles. While 
there are no extensive harbors outside of Honolulu and Pearl, 
there are yet landing placeson each is!and. Especially is this true 
of Hawaii. At Hilo there is a wharf in process of construction. 
Unless a navy capable of successfully meeting any hostile force 
that may be sent is maintained and retained at the islands the 
can not be held, even if Pearl and Honolulu harbors are fortifi 
These ports would be blockaded and a naval station established 
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by the enemy at some other port. The defending navy must pro- 
tect the very long coast lines of the group, and must patrol 400 
miles of water, without taking into consideration the deflections 
necessary in managing vessels sent from one coast to the other. 
The extent of the navy rendered thus essential is problematical. 
It would depend —_ the resources of ourenemy. Something 
over one year ago the English budget showed $100,000,000 appro- 
priated for naval p for a single year. The vessels to be 
constructed with this will form buta small part of the British 
navy; and if we assume that $100,000,000 worth of hostile fleet is 
sent to Hawaii, we must be able to prevent a landing and must, 
consequently, have at least enough there to defeat an establish- 
ment by the enemy at any point of a naval station or the placing 


of any considerable body of men on shore. If we were contesting | 


with England, $100,000,000 would not be enough with which to 
start our island defenses. That sum might do were we contesting 
with Germany, France, Japan, or Russia. Then, have we the 
supplies necessary to maintain an army and navy? 

In the testimony given by General Schofield before the House 
committee he referred to the ibility of employing natives of 
Hawaii to defend the island, but when those natives permitted 
the few individuals who took possession of the island and over- 
turned the former Government to take that remarkable step, 
when they have permitted that Government to be maintained in 
spite of their own numerical strength, it is absolutely useless to 
talk to me or I think to anyone, with effect, as to the ability of 
the natives to defend anything. 

Mr. President, I have heard a great deal about the valueof allies 
in the prosecution of war. I heard agreat deal of it in this Cham- 


ber for a couple of years when I was unable to vote for the alleged | 


patriotic resolutions, which I did not think patriotic, regarding 
other people who were in insurgency, and | then said that whenever 
the American soldier planted his foot upon foreign soil, contesting 
for dominion, he, under the Stars and Stripes, must win his triumph 


and that his auxiliaries would be of comparatively little account. | 
Upon a broken reed would this Government rest if she depended | 


upon the natives of Hawaii to defend Hawaii in case of foreign 


invasion. She must rely upon her own gallant sons, and their | 


blood and their sacrifice alone can maintain her dominion in that 
distant sea. 

Here, as illustrating what I said a moment ago—and I mention 
it now lest it may escape my observation—no one has a higher re- 
gard—and I repeat it—for our soldiers and sailors than have I, 
but they are not the men to whom our Constitution has intrusted 
the maintenance or carrying on of civil government. They are 
not the men who in any age or in any time have been safely given 
the investigation of those questions which involve the perpetuity 
of republican institutions. Wise and strong and able and brave 


though they are, brilliant and magnificent their victories, glori- | 
ous the pages upon which their deeds are written, yet not to them | 


has been conferred by our wise organic law the duties of the 
statesman. 


Mr. President, when Admiral Belknap was testifying some time | 


ago before the Committee on Foreign Relations of this body, he 
said: 


Great Britain now has Puget Sound, which she ought not be permitted to 
holda single day, in my judgment. 


I refer to the report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, February 26, 1894, page 687. If it be true that the testi- 
mony was given, and I presume there is no one who will deny 
it, for it is an official report, we find a very brave and distinguished 


officer, for whom all of us have the highest regard, asserting that | 


England ought not to be permitted to hold Puget Sound for one 
minute. 

I mention this as showing the different theories upon which the 
different officials of this Government proceed. Civil matters can 
not be safely intrusted to the military any more than military 
affairs can be assigned to civilians. What a peculiar declaration. 
As the result of an arbitration, which many of us and perhaps all 
of us here think did not reach a correct judgment, England ac- 
— dominion on Puget Sound; and the Admiral’s theor, is 

chat because it would be of great advantage to us to possess this 
region, we ought not to permit England to hold it for a moment. 
Again do I say that men, however brave and however able, who 
are engaged in vocations that tempt to conquest, are not good ad- 
Visers in civil affairs. 

When we have paid out enormous sums we have not strength- 
ened our continental possessions at all. The Pacific coast is in as 
much danger asever. Wemust have an Hawaiian squadron. The 
enemy wil! not move his ships to suitus. We can not leave the 
islands unguarded, because the foe may appearat anytime. Cali- 
fornia is a long distance away, and the modern cruiser and battle 
— can not go too far from a coaling station. We must defend 

ifornia by a navy other than that employed at the islands. 
Engineer in Chief Melville writes that the battle ship Oregon, 
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which is one of our best war vessels, can run at forced draft, if 
there is no accident, and without recoaling, 2,400 knots. At ordi- 
nary cruising rates she could travel 5,040 knots. Under forced 
draft (16.79 knots per hour) she consumes 253 tons of coal per 
day, and she can keep this up six days. Under ordinary cruising 
rates (10 knots per hour) she consumes 73 tons per day, and can 
maintain this for twenty-one days. 

The San Francisco, one of our best cruisers, can steam only 
1,500 knots forced draft without recoaling, or 3.2 days, and at or- 
dinary cruising rate she can travel 4,104 knots without recoaling. 
It is therefore evident that if the islands were in the possession of 
an enemy, that enemy would not send his cruisers or battle ships 
to California, for if be tarried to fight he wou!d not have coal 
enough to get home and would float around helpless and useless. 
| The sample cruiser and battleship which I have named are about 

as good as any—at all events, above the average. I have made 

these estimates upon the most favorable showing the vessels have 
| ever made. I have no doubt, however, that practically my calcu- 
lations are too high, as the average ship seldom comes up to the 
| specifications after the actual trial has. been made. 
| Someone said in the House of Representatives that a battle ship 
of the first class could not be sent safely across the ocean. We 
have negatived that in the case of the Oregon, but because of 
numerous places at which she was able to coal. As arule, this is 
no doubt true. Noone would care to encounter a typhoon ina 
| battle ship if she did not have an ample supply of coal. 

The above proves that a naval warfare can not be carried on 
with a base of supplies as distant as Hawaii. 

We are told that Honolulu “looks right into” the proposed 
Nicaragua Canal, and will be necessary for the defense of Brito, 
the western terminus of thecanal. That this is all ‘‘moonshine” 
will appear when it is shown that Honolulu is 4,210 miles from 
Brito, while San Diego, where we are now erecting a fortifica- 
| tion, is only 2,200 miles, and San Francisco only 2,700. Therefore 
it is palpable that, as San Diego is over 2,000 miles and San Fran- 
cisco about 1,500 miles nearer Brito than Honolulu, the California 
points, not Honolulu, must be relied upon. If Hawaii were in 
possession of an enemy, he could never send a modern battle ship 
or cruiser to Brito and “stay in a fight,” even to say nothing of 
getting back. His coal would give eut and we would tow him 
| into port. 

I repeat in shorter form the figures which I have already laid 
before the Senate in this connection, epitomizing merely what I 
have said. 

We are informed that Honolulu is on the track of oriental 
commerce and that all vessels from Europe or Atlantic ports, after 
going through the canal, will make direct for Honolulu, and from 
| there to Yokohama, and that therefore we need the islands to pro- 
tect canal commerce. 

The exact distance from Brito via Honolulu to Yokohama is 
| shown on the official charts to be— 





| 


Miles. 
| Brito to Honolniu ..............- Ticeagiakapianin dcicpiacace gnpseupes chedathimiattainnttedthitntiee 4,210 
a ican Sadan madarenadindidersaciardined binielea 3, 445 

| 
Distance from Brito to Yokohama via Honolulu-.-.-.. . 7, 655 


From Brito to Yokohama via San Francisco the distances are: 


i 2. ie ts i dbs ausoneiabasod ae 
i alin cs eae aid dnisapestiginniasslieniiion Gime 4, 536 
Distance from Brito to Yokohama via San Francisco. .....-..... 7, 236 


Hence distance via the San Francisco route is shorter by 419 
miles. 

Obviously this fact and the other consideration that San Fran- 
cisco is a most important port will force practically all the canal 
Asiatic trade that way. This proposition is relied upon, and with 
reason, by those who think that the canal will help California com- 
|} merce. Theshortest route from Brito to Yokohama passes within 
1176 miles from San Francisco and more than 1,800 miles from 
Honolulu. The shortest route from San Francisco to Yokohama 
passes near the Aleutian Islands and about 1,900 miles from Hon- 
|olulu. Unless the mariner who uses the canal wants to kill time 
| he will save 419 miles and go to San Francisco. He may save 
something more by passing within 176 miles of that city. 

3. It is said that unless we take the islands some other govern- 
ment will capture them. In the first place, there is absolutely no 
evidence to justify this assertion. About half a century ago Eng- 
lish and French officers, without authority of their Governments, 
made demonstrations against the islands. We protested, and Eng- 
land and France at once disavowed the unauthorized behavior 
of their agents and even offered to join us in securing their per- 
manent independence. 





We declined, no doubt, because of Washington’s warning. 


against entangling alliances; but England and France, to show 
their earnestness, made a mutual official declaration on Novem- 
ber 28, 1843, by which they engaged ‘reciprocally never to take 
possession, either directly or under the title of protectorate, or 
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under any other form, of any = of the territory,” etc. Ger- 
many has not evinced the slightest desire to interfere, and the 
same is true of Russia. As to Japan, there is no danger. A dis- 
pute as to damages for refusal to permit certain Japanese immi- 
grants to land has arisen, but will be arbitrated. Japan is nearly 
8,500 miles from Hawaii, and to defend Hawaii would require an 
enormous outlay, even more than would be required in our case. 

An interesting review of this part of the situation will be found in 
an article by Minister Hoshi in the last November Harper, to which 
I have already referred and which is now in the Recorp at length. 
Japan has every reason to be friendly with us and we with that 
Empire. The enormous increase in the consumption by that 
country of our manufactures of steel and iron and of American 
flour and cotton and the large importation into the United States 
of Japanese tea, raw silk, etc., are sufficient to establish the ab- 
surdity of any talk of war by Japan for the control of Hawaii. 
If England, Germany, or France waged war against us, their 
financial institutions, which control to a great extent their poli- 
cies, would be driven to the wall. The first gun fired at New 
York by either of these puwers would shake Europe to its center 
and render it necessary to make a new map of that part of the 
world. If England were silly enough to fight us, she would oper- 
ate, as far as the Pacific coast is concerned, from Esquimalt, 
which is on our borders and where she has one of the finest forts 
in existence, 

For fifty years we have warned European powers away from 
the Hawaiian Islands. That warning has always been heeded. 
We are better able to take care of ourselves now than we were 
then. Where is there any new danger? 

If it is necessary to build fortifications and guard the islands, 
why not improve Pearl Harbor, which was ceded to us by Article 
II of the treaty of December 6, 1884, by which we were given ‘‘ the 
exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River in the island of 
Oahu and to establish and maintain there a coaling and repair 
station for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end 
the United States may improve the entrance to said harbor and 
do all other things nesatal to the purpose aforesaid?” 

4. Itis said that the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty will 
annul the Pearl Harbor cession. 

5. Itis said that if we reftse to take the islands our position will 
be morally weakened. The contrary is true. Under the Monroe 
doctrine we do not claim or take nor would we have the South 
American republics or any of them. The same doctrine has al- 
ways been applied to Hawaii and its application recognized by all 
powers. The strength of the Monroe doctrine consists in our ab- 
stention from conquest or absorption. We merely warn other 
governments not to oppress our sister republics. If Europe said 
to us, ‘‘ Take Mexico, or we will take it,” we would reply, ‘‘We 
will not do so, and you must keep your hands off.” This long- 
defined and carefully regarded policy we apply to Hawaii. If,on 
the other hand, we shall begin the plan of absorption, we must 
get ready to take the consequences. Army and Navy must be 
indefinitely increased. Onerous taxation and centralization will 
follow. The Monroe doctrine becomes a thing of the past, a myth, 
a& memory, a mistake. 

Mr. President, in this connection let us reflect upon the conse- 
quences of our attitude upon those whom we have assumed to 
defend under the Monroe doctrine. In this Chamber we ap- 
plauded—a most uncommon circumstance—when Mr. Cleveland 
sent in his remarkable message, in which, in maintenance of that 
doctrine, he threw down the gantlet to a mighty empire, and, 
though we were unprepared to face any first-class power, we did 
not flinch, England, taking a correct view of the situation, agreed 
finally to arbitration, and the incident was, so far as concerned 
the strained relations, happily closed, and we congratulated our- 
selves upon this acquiescence in that time-honored declaration. 

Mr. President, does it not seem passing strange that at this day, 
so close to that hour when we were thus demonstrative in favor 
of that doctrine and declared in this Chamber that it was written 
so deeply and so firmly in our law that it had almost become 
crystallized in the Constitution itself—when we made that an- 
nouncement just a few months ago, did anyone here suppose that 
we would soon threaten an opposite policy? 

We said we would not even interfere with the possessions of 
foreign governments upon this continent, but that the Western 
Hemisphere must be consecrated to freedom, and that wherever 
liberty won in the battle she should remain intrenched and unas- 
sailed, and the armies and navies of the Republic would defend 
her against foreign aggression. But this day we are stretching 
forth for dominion elsewhere; we areabandoning this theory, be- 
cause we can not with any face or conscience assert that no other 
nation has the right to invade the sacred precincts cf this hemi- 
sphere, when we claim the right to go abroad and wit: the sword 
bring within our control alien races, 

Mr. President, what will be the effect, Irepeat, upon. our sister re- 
ag on this hemisphere of this ‘‘ manifest-destiny” talk? They 

ave looked upon us as their powerful guardian, adequate with 


our giant resources to shield them. They now see us breaking 





the moorings to which the ship of state was long since attached 
by patriotic hands and witness us about to engage in spoliation, 

Mr. President, is it wonderful that we already hear murmur. 
ings, not perhaps very loud, against this policy which we are 
advocating, murmurings emanating from this continent, from the 
very peoples with whom we have attempted to form alliances, 
with whom our statesmen have attempted to make closer rela- 


| tions, from our own hemisphere, from our sister Republics? 


Naturally the extension of empire will excite jealousy and fear 
here, If we are to abandon our preconceived and announced the. 
ories and go abroad in pursuit of conquests, well may our neigh- 
bors say that we are not their defender, and that perhaps they, 
too, are in danger. 

Mr. President, this programme, which according to some we 
are about to outline and in the pursuit of which this is the initia- 
tive step, must infallibly bring upon us the condemnation or cer- 
tainly the warm regret of every American Republic. Let us 

ause a minute if we are to throw away the lessons of generations. 

f this doctrine has been builded up through so many years and 
has stood every test to which the truth can be subjected and has 
been found to be correct, let us not throw it aside in a moment. 
Neither in the storm of passion nor in the enthusiasm of victory 
let us discard it. 

Remember that it was not conceived in haste and indiscretion, 
but that it was born of reflection by those who thought and 
worked for the benefit and advancement of their country. Not 
in the clash of arms or the sound of martial tread or the acclaim 
of contesting or victorious armies was this statesmanlike declara- 
tion announced. Mr. President, it will be long before I forget it. 
I do not a any such knowledge as that which is professed 
by many, leading me to repudiate it as old and worn out. The 
truth, Mr. President, as well in matters pertaining to statesman- 
ship and civil government as elsewhere, will last longer than one 
age. Senseless is he who ignores it. 

Can we be indifferent, Mr. President, to the voice of those who 
live upon our continent? We may have power to do so, but the 
epee sine of that indifference may be that instead of being 
the advocate and defender of free institutions we will become 
the marauder of nations. 

6. It is claimed that annexation will be most beneficial to our 
laboring interests. This is untrue, and happily the absurdity of 
the claim is thoroughly appreciated by the laboring people of the 
United States, who have not hesitated, from their national assem- 
blage to local meetings, to denounce the entire project. If Hono- 
lulu is a good place for white labor, why has not such labor gone 
there? In what direction is the new enterprise to be guided? 
Everybody concedes that our intelligent white people will not 
work in the cane fields. 

Notwithstanding the talk with reference to the genial character 
of the climate, it is certain that a cane field is a real furnace. 
While the temperature runs from 50° to 90°, the very absence of 
extreme cold and intense heat results in a warm sameness enervat- 
ing in the extreme. Noclimate that can produce coffee can be 
otherwise than unpleasantly warm. The absence of white labor 
establishes that there is no field for it. Sugar is the great indus- 
try. In the year 1897 over 500,000,000 pounds were produced. 
This is about enough to supply the whole population west of the 
Missouri River. We hear the claim often that the limit of pro- 
duction has been reached. The same assertion was confidently 
made when the output was only one-fourth of that of 1897. Sugar 
is the mainstay of the islands; without it there would be no con- 
siderable commerce and no talk of annexation. 

Much is said as to coffee raising. Our consul at Honolulu has 
recently made a very full report as to the status of this industry. 
He shows that the labor is wholly Asiatic; that the Chinese re- 
ceive $16 per month and the Japanese $15, without board; that 
the industry is not yet firmly established; that capital is neces- 
sary. He ventures the opinion that German labor could be — 
ably employed in planting, but does not pretend that ‘ picking,” 
the most expensive part of the transaction, can be done by any 
but inferior labor. The coffee supply of the world now fully 
equals the consumption. There is no tariff in this country upon 
coffee. The Hawaiian must compete with the low-priced labor of 
Brazil and Central America. Manifestly there is nothing in this 
outlook for either the American farmer or workingman. A few 
mechanics can get work now and then in Hawaii, but the market 
in this respect is quite limited. ; 

Much has been said of the intention of the Dole Government to 
prevent Japanese immigration. That there has been no such in- 
tention is evidenced by the documents and facts which I placed 
before the Senate on yesterday. Not long since 800 Japanese im- 
migrants were refused en and this was the basis for the 
controversy with Japan, that Government claiming that under 
existing treaties the interference was unjust. There is in force a 
convention between the two countries authorizing contract labor 
to go to Hawaii. This is, of course, the worst sort of im 
tion. The 800 excluded were not, except perhaps in a few isolated 
cases, of this class. 
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The treaty which provides for contract labor can be terminated 
on six months’ notice by either power. Dole has never attempted 
to end it, but on the contrary, since the exclusion of the 800 non- | 
contract Japanese, the Dole people, through their board of immi- | 
gration, have agreed to the landing of 2,000 contract laborers | 
from Japan. The sugur and coffee planters want cheap labor. 
They run the islands and will continue to do so, and they will 
have just the labor they wish—cheap labor—the only labor used 
anywhere in the world by coffee and sugar growers. 

lf Dole wishes the treaties with Japan modified, why does he 
not endeavor to procure such modification? If he can not do so | 
unaided, why does he not invoke the friendly offices of the United | 
itates? 

7. It is said that if we do not annex, Dole and others will divert 
their trade elsewhere. There is nothing in this. The main sup- 
porters and instigators of this treaty are not philanthropists. | 
They are after profits. They trade with us because they make 
money by so doing. Without any remission of duty they would 
send their sugar and coffee to us because here is their market. 
When the McKinley bill interfered with their sugar, they still | 
came here. With the reciprocity treaty in force, they would be 
insane to go elsewhere. Were it necessary to discriminate to hold 
their trade, we could doso by a reasonable treaty. As a matter of 
fact, however, they will, as has been said, continue to deal with 
the people of the United States for their own financial benefit. 

It is said, Mr. President, that there are issues here involving 
the happiness and prosperity of the sugar trust of the United 
States. I suppose that upon a matter of international concern 
regarding a question which involves the alteration of our policy, 
such a charge will not amount to a great deal; but yesterday the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay] very thor- 
oughly answered the entire pretense, Certain it is that whenever 
we have brought within our confines all the great sugar produc- 
ing regions of the earth—cane sugar, I mean—the sugar trust, so 
called, will be in clover. It to-day realizes more from the sugar 
produced by the planters of Louisiana than from any sugar which 
it imports, for it does not give those planters, as the Senators 
from Louisiana well know, the benefit of all the tariff, I suppose, 
not by at least half a cent per pound. 

Whenever the cane-sugar production of the world, oriental and 
all, is within the United States, it is said we may have competi- 
tion. Mr. President, the competition possible against great trusts 
is a mere theory. No more could a man with five or ten millions 
of money engage in a contest against the Standard Oil Company 
or the sugar trust or any of the other vast combinations in this 
country than could I, with my microscopic means, engage in a 
war of the sort with a millionaire. 

Therefore this annexation in the end, and pressed to its legiti- 
mate results, will have but one outcome, and that directly an- 
tagonistic and contradictory to that which is asserted by the ad- 
vocates of annexation. The sugar trust naturally favors and | 
must favor annexation. But this is a collateral issue, designed | 
merely to divert attention and to attempt by misstatement to | 
lead people through prejudice or passion to vote contrary to their | 
judgment. Those in this section of the country who have always | 
supported the trust are for annexation. 

8. The sugar planters, who are not numerous but enormously 
rich, have reaped their benefits for the most part from the reci- | 
procity treaty with the United States, by means of which we have | 
a to them $75,000,000-—the extent of their exemption from 

uty. 

They fear that this treaty may be changed and made more truly | 
reciprocal. Theytherefore are spending time and money to secure | 
annexation, and when this is accomplished their ample income | 
will be made permanent without any benefit accruing to the peo- | 
ple of the United States. This accounts for the position of vari- 
ous newspapers and individuals who are interesting themselves | 
vigorously in advocacy of annexation. 

9. The character of population we will bring in by annexation, 
as shown by the last census, is as follows: 

















| 
; | 
Nationality. | Males. Females. Total. 

IRL. 2 Jcecsunmanmebsntiegtniaankiaangnn nn 14, 620 31, 019 
Pe IIIND s. .. dxadabss ohacnas uackecesccedcene | 4,249 4, 236 8, 485 

Americans. .....-.---- Satbendckeatotghaiatkes sissies | 1,975 1,111 3, 086 | 
ct ide iid neunn deimeunabdbel 1,406 R44 2,250 
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ie ibs Cid encaddcan eowndssbdent hes } 56 45 101 
NN Se srl hc bgindden iddc sénéuendsencevwetdes 216 162 378 
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SRPATIOBD ~ 2... 2-5 20 cocc cece nace noe cnennnneeseses 19, 212 5,195 24, 407 
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| arevolution upon the western coast of this country. 


| people.” 


| bugaboo. 
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We do not exclude Japanese and will not do so if Hawaii is an- 
nexed. We exclude Chinese laborers, but we do not drive away 
those already here. Therefore, the Asiatics now in the islands 
will remain, and Chinese and Japanese “‘cheap labor” will be in- 
corporated. 

Mr. President, not very long ago the people of this country 
agitated the question of the restriction of immigration. It is but 
a few weeks since it was the subject of discussion in this Cham- 
ber. It is but a few years ago when it was almost provocative of 
We then ob- 
jected to importing Mongolians by the shipload, and now, as re- 
marked to me by a distinguished Senator, we propose to bring 
them in by the continent load. 

We assume to be fond of our laborers, and yet we design im- 
porting or forcing into this country, by extending our boundary, 
an element of competition with which our kindred can not possibly 
hope to compete. When our friends who argue for a protective 
tariff point to its benefits, they invariably advance or seek to ad- 
vance the argument that labor should receive munificent reward. 
In the prospective presence of 7,000,000 of an alien race, able to live 
upon a few cents a day, willing to work at starvation wages in 
cotton or woolen mills, we are still told that we pursue a ‘‘ mani- 
fest destiny,” that for which political organizations were called 
into existence. The Democratic party and the Republican party 
and the Populist party declare they are in favor of further edu- 
cating and further enlightening our own people. I do not think 
any great organization in the United States has ever heretofore 
said that it believed in diluting ourintelligence and morality with 
the ignorance and crime of other lands. 

10. We are advised that most of the Hawaiian sugar land is 
held under lease and that there is plenty of fine land ‘‘for the 
Is anyone fool enough to think that the Hawaiian sugar 
barons will let an outsider in? If our land laws are extended 
over the islands, will the American farmer ‘“‘ get in” first? If 
there is a general grab, will he be considered? The truth is that 
it takes a fortune to develop and operate a plantation in Hawaii 
to get a start, and the poor man will be even less ‘‘in it” there 
than he is here. 

11. If there is anything the matter with the Japanese and Ha- 
waiian treaties; if there are troubles with Japan in contempla- 
tion; if there is difficulty regarding our improvement of Pearl 
Harbor, why not tender our good offices and we can fix these mat- 
ters to the satisfaction of all? If our ability to do this is ques- 
tioned, I answer, why not try? The advocates of annexation will 
not permit the making of any such negotiations, because they 
know that the same would be successful. 

It is said that the Japanese and natives will unite and overthrow 
the Government. 

Japan openly disclaims any such intention. If our interest re- 
quired it, we would intervene to prevent any such effort. 

The answer, however, to this pretense is that it is an annexation 
It is suggested by the very men who are importing 
contract laborers now. The Dole Government is doing this 
through its board of immigration. 

12. The present Hawaiian Government was formed as the result 
of a conspiracy headed by our minister. Its organization is 
utterly unfair; its constitution is so framed that the masses of the 
people have nothing to do with the election of a president, and 
the natives are and always have been, in fact, disfranchised. 
They had nothing to do with the organization of the constitution; 
and yet we are informed that annexation can be accomplished 








| without their cooperation. 


13. The proposed legis'ation is unconstitutional. Foreign ter- 
ritory can only be acquired through the treaty-making power. 
Our right to so acquire dominion has been maintained since the 
Louisiana case. It has been recognized by Story, Miller, and all 
writers upon constitutional law who have given their view: 


upon 
the subject. This construction of the organic law found direct 
sanction in the opinion of Justice Clifford in Holden ws. Joy (17 


Wall., 211). 

14. The Texas case does not constitute a precedent, for Texas 
was admitted under section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, 
which declares that ‘‘new States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union.” The Constitution having thus designated 
the cases wherein the Congress might exercise jurisdiction to 
admit, and confined such exercise to ‘‘ new States,” excluded the 
granting of authority to admit any territory not constituting 
new States. The provision of section 3 supra, giving the Con- 
gress power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory of the United States, refers to terri- 
tory acquired not by the authority conferred in that section, but 
pursuant to the treaty-making power. 

15. The jurisdiction of the Congress as to legislation is circum- 
scribed by the limits of the United States. Without those limits 
Congress can not go, unless some explicit power can be shown, 
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Hawaiican be annexed only pursuant to a valid international con- 
tract, i. e., a treaty. 

16. The cession of nationality is neither an executive nor a legis- 
lative function. The Hawaiian Executive or Legislature or both 
have no general authority to alienate their functions and to deed 
away the nationality which they have been chosen to govern. If 
such authority exists, it must be discovered in the Hawaiian con- 
stitution. 

17. The only provision found in the Hawaiian constitution 
which anyone pretends conveys the right upon Dole and his asso- 
ciates to deed away the Government is found in section 32 of the 
Hawaiian constitution. That provision is to the effect that the 
President, with the approval of the cabinet, is empowered to make 
a treaty of political and commercial union between Hawaii and 
this country, subject to the concurrence of the Senate. 

The power to make a political union does not involve annexa- 
tion. No one will pretend that authority to make a commercial 
union affects nationality. Political union does not necessarily in- 
volve the extinguishment of either nation. The conferring of 
this authority upon Hawaii gives no right to sacrifice her entity 
or to merge the same into the American Republic. 

Granting the existence of the power to deed away sovereignty 
under the thirty-second article of the Hawaiian constitution, such 
grant has not been made, although a treaty was proposed by 
Hawaii and agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries of both nations 
and transmitted by the President approvingly to the Senate. 
Nevertheless, a treaty being a contract, mutual in all respects, 
and dependent for its efficacy and validity upon the acquiescence 
of all parties thereto, and Article II, section 2, paragraph 2, of 
our Constitution subjecting the Presidential treaty-making pre- 
rogative to the advice and consent of the Senate, and such advice 
and consent not having been given, it follows that the Hawaiian 
so-called treaty is yet a mere unexecuted proposition, invalid, un- 
enforceable, and without the slightest potentiality. It is binding 
upon neither party, and is inadmissible in evidence for or against 
any party named within it. 

The resolution recites that which is absolutely false, for it de- 
clares that the ‘‘ cession” has been made. No cession or grant is 
of the slightest validity or entitled to be called such until it is ef- 
fective, binding, and not requiring any acquiescence to make it 
complete. 

The assertion in the general resolution, “‘the Republicof Hawaii 
having, in due form, signified its consent in the manner provided 
by its constitution, to cede absolutely * * * to the United 
States all rights of sovereignty,” etc.,is misleading. The consent 
of Hawaii can not be shown otherwise than by treaty, and a treaty 
not accepted by the United States, pursuant to her Constitution, 
is a mere proposition, susceptible of withdrawal by the party pro- 
posing it and ignored by the second and material party. 

Granting that Hawaii has formally proposed to cede by treaty 
and that the power of cession is conferred in her constitution, 
such cession can only become complete when the United States 
has ratified the treaty and thus made it effective and for the first 
time assented to the acquisition. 

18. The present acquisition threatens our dominancy on this 
hemisphere, because Mexico and Central and South America have 
heretofore believed us sincere in advocating the Monroe doctrine. 
Our abandonment of that doctrine must generate suspicion, im- 
pair confidence in our sincerity, and warn our neighbors that we 
intend to embark upon those marauding schemes which we have 
always hitherto condemned. 

19. The determination of Hawaiian annexation affirmatively is 
bad enough in so far as the result must be the acquiring of a 
country for the benefit of a few sugar growers and speculators, 
yet the serious evil is found in the example set. The Philippines, 
the Carolines, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Ladrones tempt the 
covetous eye of the modern expansionist. 

20. Heretofore we have sought to defend our laboring interests 
by excluding shiploads of Chinamen. We will soon import con- 
tinent-loads of Malays, Negritos, id omne genus. 

21. The protectionists of the United States have heretofore de- 
clared themselves in favor of advanced wages. The new policy 
will break down all restraint, for those who are brought within 
our confines must haveequal rights. Slavelabor—and allenforced 
contract toil is slave labor—is tolerated under our Constitution; 
because it has been held by our Supreme Court that contracts for 
services may be penally maintained. The labor contracts of Ha- 
waii are therefore legally defensible, and it is the policy of an- 
nexationists to maintain these contracts. They will vote against 
the amendment annulling the same. 

22. The policy in which we are about to enter will lead to enor- 
mousexpenditure. The present Congress will be considered most 
economical in the light of that which is tocome. Millions upon 
millions for the maintenance of an enormous army and an enor- 
mous navy are indispensable adjuncts to the expansion theory. 

23. The expansion theory will lead us into complications with 
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foreign nations. We will be brought in contact with all sorts of 
problems which do not now receive any consideration at our 
hands. We will be warlike and aggressive instead of peaceful, 
happy, and prosperous. 

There are several amendments before the Senate touching this 
matter, and there probably will be other amendments offered. I 
do not know that any advocate of annexation will be willing to 
take the position that any of these amendments ought to be 
adopted. I suppose that even the amendment which prevents 
slave labor in Hawaii may be voted down. I presume that the 
joint resolution in its present untruthful form, stating that there 
has been a cession when there is no cession, is also to receive the 
approval of those who are in favor of annexation. 

But at least we ought to be willing to submit to the Senate, 
with confidence in its adoption, an amendment authorizing the 
people of those islands to vote. I will not go into the character 
of the organization of that Government. I will not speak of the 
methods which were employed. The Senator from South Dakota 
{[Mr. PETTIGREW] will more fully and completely cover that sub- 
ject than I would be able to do, as he is, I believe, more familiar 
with it, though I have given it some study. But if ever there 
was a time when the American people should be careful not to 
incorporate within their confines any of those who do not wish 
to come in, itisnow. Why not, then, adopt the amendment per- 
mitting a vote? 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the views expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], as every 
one, I presume, here knows, with reference to the extension of 
dominion; but he must remember, when he asserts that the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands does not mean such extension, 
and can not be quoted in advocacy of that extension, that that 
argument is not recognized as valid by the advocates of a broader 
policy. They hail him as a powerful colaborer in the cause. 

Captain Mahan, from whom the advocates of annexation have 
often quoted, has said in an article published by him and called 
‘‘ Hawaii and our future sea power: 


The United States finds itself compelled to answer a question—to make a 
decision—not unlike and not less momentous than that required of the Ro- 
man senate when the Mamertine garrison invited it to occupy Messina, and 
so to abandon the hitherto traditional policy which had confined the expan- 
sion of Rome to the Italian peninsula. 


Again he says: 


This is no mere question of a particular act, but of a pect, a policy, 


fruitful of many future acts, to enter upon which, in the fullness of our na- 
tional progress, the time has now arrived. The oo accepted, the an- 
nexation of Hawaii would be no mere sporadic effort, irrational because 
disconnected from an adequate motive, but a first fruit and a token that the 
nation inits evolution has aroused itself to the necessity of carrying its life— 
that has been the happiness of those under itsinfluence—beyond the borders 
that have heretofore sufficed for its activities. 


There is a ve 


brief comment taken from the Nation upon this 
article, which 


will read: 


That is precisely the way to putit. ‘‘ This is no mere question of a partic- 
ular act, but of a principle, a policy, fruitfulof many future acts.” As such it 
is as important as anything which has occurred in the United States since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and as such it ought to be debated. 
Considering this, the way in which the subject has been for four years left 
in the hands of sugar and other speculators, and bandied about as a means of 
making money for a few sons of missionaries, of keeping England out of an 
island, of curing lewdness and heathenism, and of securing a lockless “ key,”’ 
is certainly very odd. 

ak 7 os ok * x * 

Congress is becoming more and more aware of the gravity of the scheme. 
Captain Mahan has laid it perfectly bare. His illustration from the history 
of Rome is most apposite. When the senate directed the consul to occupy 
Messina, it launched Rome on a new career, which was to build up the Roman 
Empire, but it sealed the fate of Roman republicanism. Theage of Cato and 
Scipio and Gracchus, the age of liberty and law, had come toanend. The 
age of Marius and Sylla and Pompey and C@wsar and Augustus and Caligula 
had been entered on. The empire had begun. As soon as provinces began 
to be acquired by conquest or fraud the rule of the people ceased and the 
oligarchical senate took charge. ; 

The senate had not been long in charge before the ‘* yosneess ” or “boss” 
made his ap yearance and told it what laws to pass and how the sham offices 
should be filled. And the princeps had not been long in command before the 
soldiers who won and held the provinces made their appearance and put his 
office up at auction. And then,in another brief period, the whole fabric 
built up by so much valor and ambition and love of “expansion” fell into 
hideous ruin. If it does not_ point a moral as well as adorn a tale, no event 
of human history is fitted to do so. 


Mr. President, it is unfair and wrong to charge those of us who 
oppose annexation with want of patriotism. I dan understand 
that somebody who may have a financial interest in the result of 
this contest, who may, for instance, hold stock in some Hawaiian 
sugar companies, may do this, but those of us who are here in op- 
position to this scheme earnestly believe that its accomplishment 
will bring great disaster upon the Republic. 

We glory in the triumph of our arms, in all that the American 
citizen should deem worthy of praise, and we resent as infamously 
untrue any imputation to the contrary. Upon the deck of every 
battle ship where American blood has been poured, upon every 











field where American valor has transmitted to posterity in imper- 
ishable message the grandeur and splendor of her name—we have 
an interest in all that we have a share—it is the common heritage 
of American citizenship. Therefore, sir, when we contest for 
what we conceive to be the truth and the right we but exercise a 
right and perform a duty. 

‘The expressions of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
in the early part of his remarks this morning regarding the duty 
of a Senator were very appropriate. 

I have noticed, so far as I am personally concerned, that I have 
been attacked because in the legislature of my State of 1893 a res- 
olution favoring annexation was passed. To show the absolute 
impossibility of the following of any rule, if it could be called a 
rule, of that kind I will place in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks the vote in the very next California legislature two years 
afterwards, in which in the State senate the resolution was de- 
feated, the vote being 9 to 22, the negative being composed of all 
the Democratic members and a majority of the Republican mem- 
bers. Of course if we are to be guided by an inspiration of this 
kind, I presume the last expression must be deemed more binding 
than the first. 


Assembly joint resolution No. 8, relative to the annexation of Hawaii, was 
introduced January 24, 1895, by Assemblyman Bremster C. Kenyon, of the 
seventy-second district. (Los Angeles), and referred to committee on federal 
relations.— Assembly Journal, page 156. 

The resolution was favorably reported from committee on January 31, 
1895.—Assembly Journal, page 206. 

The resolution was read and adopted February 18, 1895.—Assembly Journal, 

mage 458. 

. The resolution reached the Senate in message February 18, 1895, and was 
referred to the committee on federal relations and immigration.—Senate 
Journal, page 552. 

The resolution was reported favorably to the Senate from committee and 
made special order for same day at 3.30 p. m. February 27, 1895.—Senate Jour- 
nal, page TOL. 

-The resolution was not reached at 3.30 p. m. February 27, 1895, and was 
made special order for March 1, 1895.—Senate Journal, page 708. 

The resolution was refused adoption, upon the roll being called, by a vote 
of 22 against and 9 for, on March 1, 1895.—Senate Journal, page 730. 

The resolution was defeated by the following vote: Ayes, Senators Beard, 
Franck, Henderson, Orr, Pedlar, Shine, Simpson, Voorhees, and Withing- 
ton—9. Noes, Senators Arms, Androus, Bert, Burke, Denison, Dunn, Fay, 
Flint, Gesford, Gleaves, Hart, Hollaway, Mahoney, Martin, Mathews, Mc- 
Allister, McGowan, Seawell, Seymour, Shippee, Toner, and Whitehurst— 22. 


T take it that those of us who have come here, representing as we 
all do able and strong constituencies, are expected to exercise our 
judgments in accordance with the dictates of our consciences and 
the theories of government as we understand them. Weare here 
with some independence of character, I trust, and sworn to follow 
a Constitution which we can not afford to violate as we under- 
stand it, even though we are instructed to do it by the combined 
vote of the American people. We strive to do our duty. In this 
way only can we expect or do we deserve respect. 

I have the greatest confidence in the wisdom, the candor, the 
absolute ability of the American people, but it is impossible for 
me as an individual to know as much of a given question as an- 
other who has contributed toward it more thought, who has ex- 
amined it with more care, who has studiedit with more painstak- 
ing deliberation, and who has had the weight of its decision directly 
upon his shoulders. So it takes time for these matters to be un- 
derstood. They are not to be solved in an instant. Hence that 
legislator who follows what he concedes to be his duty in a mat- 
ter involving principle and affecting, as he understands it, the 
basic principles of government is right. The legislator who does 
not thus act is wrong and proceeds contrary to his obligations, 
whether he be in this Chamber or elsewhere. 

The exciting incidents surrounding us may influence some, but 
no action we may take regarding this resolution can have the 
slightest effect upon the pending conflict. We will proceed until 
victory perches upon our standard and until conquest after con- 
quest shall attest our superiority. The difficulty will come later 
on. Stirringscenesmay beinstoreforus. Battles may be fiercely 
wa This will be so no matter what may be done regarding 

awaii. 

The influence of our action here is in another direction, and 
bears upon final settlement. I fear the effect of the example. I 
regard with deep solicitude the possible changes of our tried and 
true policies. If annexation must come, it will be the hope of 
those who have opposed its consummation, with all the power at 
our command, that our views may have been mistaken. It will 
be our prayer that this great nation will not proceed upon a ca- 
reer of conquest; that she will not teach her sons and daughters 
that in the glory of martial triumph is to be found the supreme 
happiness of freemen. When the battle tide has passed and the 
calmness of reflection is about us, may we wisely consider those 
important teachings handed down from the great and gone, and 
may we never forget that not within our little circle or in our 
little day has been discovered all the wisdom of mankind and but 
few of the lessons that philosophy and patriotism have inculcated 
since the morning of time. 
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Contested-Election Case—Aldrich vs. Plowman. 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That William F. Aldrich was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and is not 
entitled to aseat therein. 

“ Resolved, That T. S. Plowman was duly elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and is en- 
titled to a seat therein ’— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In a record embodying the testimony of nearly 
1,400 important witnesses, a record covering some 2,000 or more 
printed pages, it would be utterly impossible for me, in the brief 
time at my disposal, to detail to this House the evidence, even the 
important evidence, or thefacts upon which the minority of the com- 

nittee of which I have the honor to be a member haveseen proper 
to dissent from the report of the majority in this case, so that the 
House could be informed before they pretend to pass a judicial 
decision upon the question now before us, involving as it does the 
right of a representative of the people of the Fourth Congressional 
district of the State of Alabama to the highest privilege of an 
American citizen—to occupy his seat upon the floor of this House. 

I can not hope, I do not intend éven to attempt, to follow the 
discussion which has taken place in connection with this election 
contest, because I could not do justice to it within the time al- 
lotted to me, and I certainly could not expect to add much, if 
anything, to what has been so ably stated heretofore in the dis- 
cussion by my distinguished colleagues, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Fox] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Szr- 
TLE], representing the minority of the committee. I might 
almost despair, sir, even if I possessed the eloquence of a Cicero 
or a Tully, or the fire, vigor, and vehemence, as well as the logic, 
of a Webster, of convincing those who do me the honor to listen 
on the other side of the House to what I shall have to say at this 
time, and I am quite sure that I can not convince the empty seats. 

[Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I heard you make a remark once, which was this: 
That when you first came to Congress you undertook to find out 
for yourself the truth of the contested-election cases, but you dis- 
covered that it was futile to do so, and afterwards committed 
your conscience tothe committee. [Laughter.] Thatmay be good 
Republican politics; but, gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
when you vote that way you want to change the reading of the 
resolutions that are offered by your committee in the pending 
case and declare, instead of what you have presented— 

Resolved, That we do not know and we do not care who is ¢ 
this Fourth Congressiona! district of the State of Alabama, but that Thomas 
F. Plowman was not elected because he is a Democrat, and W. F. Aldrich 
was elected because he is a Republican. 

I believe, if Ican have the attention of those who will do me 
the honor to listen to me for a few moments, I can show you, as 
an impartial jury of judges called to pass upon this question, that 
this contestee was elected, and that he is entitled to his seat, and 
that to take it from him and deliver it over to this political pirate, 
the contestant, is neither more nor less than a political robbery. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to enter into a discussion of the 
‘“*cool, unprejudiced,” and ‘‘ impartial” remarks of the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]—this gentleman who evinces ‘the cold 
neutrality of an impartial judge.” Why, he went into the cage, 
he tells us, with his sympathies all for the contestee, Mr. Plow- 
|man. Why? Because Mr. Plowman was a Southern man, and 
that he, the gentleman from Illinois, was the offspring of Southern 
parents. 

Much as we have to be sorry for, many as have been our sorrows 
and afflictions, we can still raise our hands to-day and thank the 
Lord that the gentleman from Lllinois was not born on Southern 
soil, [Laughter.] ‘‘ Thecold neutrality of an impartial judge,” (?) 
| and yet not a word or a remark made by him in reference to the 
South that did not give the idea of the human hyena, who would 
not dig up and did not dig up every charge of every character 
| that could be insinuated or produced and paraded before the 
| House to the disparagement of the Southern people, so as to infiu- 
| ence the judges who are to sit in this case upon the question of 
| law affecting the right of a member to his seat, which should be 
| determined solely upon the evidence submitted here. 

What, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, is the evidence 
that the people of the State of Alabama are so poor that they can 
not contribute to a school fund as much as Illinois does? Should 
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that fact, that they are poor, be a reason to turn this contestee out 
of his seat? Is thata justification for the report of the committee 
of this honorable body and that they will give the seat to the con- 
testant? 

What matters it if in 1891, as they were authorized to do under 
the statutes of the United States, the legislature of Alabama re- 
districted her Congressional districts, as the gentleman said they 
did? It was done under the authority granted by the statutes of 
this country and the Constitution under which we live. There 
was no Populist party in Alabama when this redistricting was 
made, and the assertion that the black county of Dallas was put 
into the Fourth district with the other five counties to count out 
the white people is as false as it is gratuitous. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

You can not find it in the record. You can not find it in the 
history of Alabama. I wish I had the time to follow out the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Illinois upon this subject and 
to commend it to gentlemen upon the other side on the subject of 
redistricting States. If it were true that that was an evidence 
of fraud, I should ask my good friend the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee [Mr. HENDERSON] to tremble for fear that he 
would be turned out, because I believe his district is just in the 
shape of amonkey wrench. Even in [llinois, this State that casts 
one vote for every third inhabitant, they redistrict their districts, 
too. Ihave a picture of the district right adjoining that of the 
gentleman who makes the charge with reference to Alabama. 
We find that district is in the shape of a Maltese cross, 

So I might go on and pick out even the district of my distin- 
guished friend who is the chairman of this committee and those 
that adjoin him. You have the right in redistricting Ohio and 
Michigan to carry out the will of your legislature, so long as you 
comply with the law, and no man would have a right to charge 
that you and your people intended to commit fraud because your 
district was not drawn on such lines of beauty as might suggest 
themselves to the canting, carping gentleman from Illinois. But, 
more than that, the gentleman refers to Alabama as giving 39 
cents per capita for her school fund. He holds up in terrible op- 
position to it the tremendous amount that his State and other 
wealthy States of this Union—Massachusetts and others—give per 
capita. 

He was not fair enough to let the committee understand that 
the very statistics from which he read disclosed the fact that the 
local money from counties and cities devoted by Alabama to 
school funds had not been reported, that the calculation was made 
upon the State appropriation, and that the anthor from whom he 
took that census made a footnote and called his attention to it. 
But the gentleman was so eager to slander the people of Alabama, 
so anxious that his frigid impartiality toward the State and her 
people should appear, that he neglected to give the House that 
information. 

Mr. FOX. Will my friend pardon me for an interruption? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FOX. I just want to say that the census of 1890 shows 
that re and Alabama paid more money to the support of 
the public schools of their respective States, according to the as- 
sessed valuation of the property in those States, than the great 
State of Illinois. oe on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iknowit, and I have the census in my hand. 
I will tell you what it shows. It shows that Illinois, with two 
sections of land in each township, I think, devoted by this great 
Government to educational purposes, and Alabama, with only 
one, Alabama pays as much relatively for the school fund for her 
children as Illinois. Here arethefigures. I defy any man tocon- 
tradict them. But that is not all, Mr. Speaker. -1 wish I were 
not compelled to answer such a statement; but let this case go as 
it may, the contestee can afford to go out of this House robbed of 
his seat rather than his people shall be slandered. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman forget that the great State of 
Alabama, as well as the State of Georgia, which gave her to the 
Union, came out of the war in 1865 robbed of her wealth? Upon 
a thousand battlefields lay the flower and chivalry of every home 
in the South. Crippled and maimed, these old, gray-haired, griz- 
zled veterans of the South limped their way back to the desolated 
country which had been their home, with nothing but their honor 
and their energy and the few horses that Grant, God bless his 
magnanimous soul for it, gave them with which to make their 
crops. 

Mr. FOX. He was more magnanimous than a Republican Con- 
ress. 

. Mr. COX. And they were all taken away from them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Be that as it may, they found chimneys to 
mark the devastation of their homes, their plantations and their 
barns devastated and burnt andempty. Their property was gone, 
but they set about to rebuild their shattered fortunes. With no 
Government that looked upon them save as opposed to the Gen- 
eral Government, en their hands to the plow of work and 
progress; and to-day, Mr, Speaker, after thirty years have gone, 
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they stand before this country and the world not only respected, 
but, thank God, they are feared and obeyed. And what was that 
that makes us unable to contribute to the educational fund more 
than we do? The State of Alabama, with no property, with im- 
poverished people, started upon its progress of rehabilitation in 
1866 with no debts, comparatively speaking. 

But a horde of keen-scented and hungry Northern and Western 
adventurers found the rich carcass as she lay prostrate, and with 
the aid of the vicious and ignorant for nearly seven years they 
foisted upon that State a government and loaded it with $30,000,000 
of bonds and debts, and to-day the State of Alabama pays one- 
third of its taxes for educational purposes, one-third for the Gen- 
eral Government, and one-third to pay the bonds that its carpet- 
bag and scalawag rulers put uponit. Illinois can not show up in 
that way, though she be championed by an abler champion than 
the gentleman who addressed this House. And because, forsooth, 
we do not go deeper and deeper into our pockets and impoverish 
ourselves, we are charged with breeding ignorance and vice, and 
doing it to maintain Democratic supremacy in Alabama. Gentle- 
men of the House, such an argument was unworthy to be addressed 
to gentlemen in a contested-election case. 

The man whois strong in the conviction that he had a good case 
would never have done it, Mr. Spea'ser. No one but the frigidly 
impartial gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] would do it, and 
I dismiss it as unworthy of notice again, and it is without interest 
on this question. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia a question. As I understand it, this case rests largely 
upon the vote of Dallas County? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCKER. AndasI further understand the gentleman 
from Georgia, a list of names from whom markers and inspectors 
of the election should be selected was submitted by Mr. Aldrich 
to the judge of probate, the county treasurer, and the clerk of the 
circuit court, and the persons were selected which he desired from 
this list. Now, the question I want to ask you is this: In these 
precincts where the men selected to act as markers and inspectors 
were named by Mr. Aldrich, or at his request, how does the Al- 
drich vote in those precincts compare with his votes in the pre- 
cincts where the men selected were not suggested by him? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The ones selected by him are the ones he 
complains of more than those who were not appointed at his sug- 
gestion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He fared worse in 
those places where the men whom he asked to be appointed rep- 
resented him. 

Mr. BRUCKER. DoTI understand you to say that in those pre- 
cincts where Aldrich men were selected his vote was less? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. It was less in proportion; and in 
his notice of contest he denounces them with more vigor and in- 
tensity than he does the others. 


Mr. Speaker, I have the greatest respect for my distinguished 
friend the chairman of this committee. I know 1 has studied 
this case as well as he could, and I know he would not make a 
misstatement about the evidence intentionally. I believe, how- 
ever, that in the great multitude of duties which have devolved 
upon him and the enormous amount of work of this committee, 
that he did not thoroughly investigate this case, and that he has 
relied upon the information and the judgment of others rather 
than upon his own investigation. I make bold to say that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY] who has just taken 
his seat, and who never once referred to the case, never read a 
hundred pages of the record. 

I want to say that the gentleman from North Carolina has not 
read this record, because I know, with his learning and with his 
studious habits, he would not have done what he has done, which 
is merely giving us the same speech that he made ia 1894 in the 
Robbins case. He spoke about the crooked oath that was taken, 
where they took the oath, ‘‘So help us over the fence;” and yet he 
joined in the report of Mr. Royse, Mr. Moopy, who also agreed 
with the chairman of the committee, and they never deducted a 
single vote from Mr. Robbins on account of that particular oath; 
and yet he related it before this House, because he got into public 
print and had a man jumping over the fence, and ause his en- 
thusiastic admirer, the contestant, sent a picture of it and his 
words over the district. 

He forgets that three years have passed and that this is another 
Aldrich, because there was another case of Aldfich against Plow- 
man. The speech of my friend from North Carolina reminds me 
of a fable by Alsop. The fox crept up to a vineyard, and hearin 
a great noiseand clatter, ran away. hen hecame back he hea: 
again the clattering and the noise, and finally he crept up, wonder- 
ing what this great thing would be. Mr. Speaker, the fox saw it 
was nothing but a bell, He looked up to it and said: 


Great big mouth, great long tongue, 
A hell of a noise, and no harm done. 


_ ghter. } 
, Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from North Carolina arost 
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with that smooth and oily way with which he is first on one side 
of a question and then on another, with that suavity with which 
he can confuse the contestant and the contestee and this party 
and that party, I could only refer to the political speeches which 
he has made, in his speaking about the purity of the ballot and its 
freedom, and all of that. Next I wondered what thing it was 
that I was going to hear next. I had become accustomed to the 
same voice, the same speech, and these same technicalities, and I 
felt very much like saying that here was a “‘ great big mouth, a 
great long tongue; he made a hell of-a noise, but did no harm.” 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLER], the chair- 
man of this committee, says that he went into the investigation of 


this case without any prejudice and in the spirit only of finding | 


out the truth, and yet the whole effort of the gentleman was to 
convince the House that Mr. Aldrich was a Republican. Why? 
He said the committee had divided on party lines. If heconvinced 
the House that Mr. Aldrich was a Republican, he might get the 
Republican vote. That is the only way to seathim. If we are 
trying this case in an impartial way, in which we think it ought 
to be tried, and in which the Speaker probably differs from us, as 
I have stated, why suggest to the House that his Republicanism, 
his Populism, or his Democracy is involved in that question? 

Why not let the case stand on the facts proven in the record as 
to the condnct of the election, and not under the facts proven or 
disputed as to his peculiar party affiliations? What matters it, 
Mr. Speaker, whether the gentleman is a Populist, a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, a Republican, or whatever else he may be? I confess 
that it would take a man wiser than Methuselah to find out what 
he actually is, but what matters it whether he is a Democrat or 
a Republican or a Populist, if the case does not justify giving him 
a seat? 

Mr. Speaker, you remember with what vigor the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY] went through a similar per- 
formance in the Fifty-fourth Congress, and how the members 
gathered around him as he read from the record in the case about 
voting ‘**dead niggers.” You will remember that the contestee 
very foolishly and unfortunately took no evidence. Now. the 
gentleman from North Carolina passes over with very small at- 
tention the suggestion in this record that dead niggers were 
voted. The chairman of the committee said yesterday that there 
were the names of two dead negroes on poll lists as having voted. 

The gentleman, now the senior member of the Republicans on 
the committee, said to-day—merely threw it out as if it was not 
worthy of much attention—that a dead negro was voted. I tell 
the distinguished chairman of this committee that he can not find 
in this record a verification of the statement that a dead man was 








voted; and notwithstanding the claim that you have a receipt for | 


the coffin of a dead man that voted, I challenge you to produce it. 

I know that a man by the name of Rayford in Orville precinct 
swore that No. 187 on the poll list, whose name was Oliver, was 
dead, or he gave it as his opinion that he was dead, and he went 


on further, on page 309 of the record—and I ask these gentlemen | 


to read this record, because it is a refutation of the slanders upon 
the people of the South and upon the people of this State so far as 
the voting of dead negroes is concerned—I say there was a wit- 
ness (see page 309) who declares that he simply heard that he was 


dead; that he belonged to a society of which this man at one time | 


had been a member, and that he heard that one Oliver was dead. 
Now, the fact is, he was living in that precinct with three grown- 
up daughters. When this charge was made by the contestant he 


of law, and yet the gentleman from Ohio and other gentlemen 
who have spoken have claimed that a dead negro was voted in 
Orviile precinct, No. 8. I have not time to read it, but here it is 


the consideration of this House for it. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. Will the gentleman permit me for a 
moment? I know he does not want to do me any injustice. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly I do not. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. You are alluding to Nat Oliver; but he 
was not the man for whose coffin we had the receipt. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thought it was. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. No; [think the man’s name was Lewis. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank you for the word. The record 
shows that there were two Lewises in that precinct, and one was 
dead and one was living. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. That is your version of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Thatis the sworn testimony in the case. I 
tell you, Mr. Speaker, if the House only knew this record and 
knew what it really contains, there would be no danger of turn- 
ing this contestee out of his seat. I want to call attention to the 
testimony in this record, where a witness, the Republican in- 
= at Union precinct, who voted for McKinley and voted for 

r. Aldrich, a witness for the contestant, swears on pages 308 and 
809 that there were two Nathan Lewises in Union precinct, and 
that one died and the other was still living. 
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I commend that to the consideration of the chairman of this 
committee. I know he would not have made that statement if he 
had known of this without stating the whole truth. I know he 
does not want to conceal it, and that he does not mean to be parti- 
san, although sometimes heis. I know he is fair when the record 


| permits him to be fair, and I call his attention to the testimony of 


this man, a witness for the contestant. There is another pre- 
tended dead man figuring in one of these precincts by the name 
of A. G. Barker. 

They swear that A. G. Barker was dead and was voted as No. 
189 or 187, I do not now recollect which; but when the contestee 
came to take his testimony he produced A. G. Barker before the 
man who was taking the testimony, who swore that he voted in 
that precinct in which they said he had voted. The contestee in 
his brief, referring to the Lewis negro, says that the contestant 
can not now produce this man, their own witness, and we do not 
know to-day whether he is alive or dead. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the things in reference to which my dis- 
tinguished friend, the chairman of the committee, has been mis- 
led. I do not blame him for not reading all the evidence. It is 
almost a physical impossibility to do so, we have so much work 
todo. Weare the slaves of the House. We delve and we labor 
in order to give the House information. But I appeal to the gen- 
tleman, when I refer him to the pages of the record and the evi- 
dence of the contestant’s own witness, not to make the statement 
that those people were dead. I do not expect any better from the 
gentleman from North Carolina. He doesnot care what the facts 
of the case are. He just speaks, Mr. Speaker, for the people in 
North Carolina and the galleries. But I know that the gentle- 
man from Ohio does not Intend to make a statement that the rec- 
ord does not bear out. 

Mr. Speaker, something has been said with reference to this 
ballot law of Alabama. I wish to say that this law is simply the 
Australian ballot law unadulterated. The great State of Massa- 
chusetts, however much we may differ with her politically and 
otherwise, is admitted to be in matters affecting the interests of 
her own people the advance agent of reforms. She was the first 
State to adopt the Australian ballot law. Icame to this House as 
an extreme Southerner. [had been born and reared upon the soil 
of the South—was proud of that fact. 

As a child 1 had witnessed the desolations of war, had heard the 
shriek of bullets, had seen the gleam of bayonets, the flash of 
sabers. I had witnessed the desolation that surrounded my own 
home and the homes of my people. When, having grown to man- 
hood, I came here as one of the representatives of the South, 
knowing that the cause whose agitation had brought on the war 
had been especially the cause of Massachusetts and the East, I 
was almost prepared to look upon the members from that State as 
the enemies of my section. 

Sut, Mr. Speaker, I am glad to say here to-day, speaking for my 
own section and my own people—I not only say it here, but I have 


said it to my people at home—that when the South and her inter- 
ests are in question, the gentlemen who represent Massachusetts 
on this floor—unless there should be some political question in- 
volved—act freely and without prejudice, and they accord to 
the South and her people their rights more cordially and justly 
than any other members upon the floor of this House. And, Mr. 
Speaker, because the State of Alabama has copied the wisdom of 
| the legislature of Massachusetts into its ballot law, Alabama is 
charged with entering into a conspiracy to defeat the will of the 


| people and deprive the negro vote of an opportunity to express 
does not produce a single witness, in violation of the known rule | 


itself at the polls. If Alabama has done that then the blame must 
be laid upon Massachusetts and Australia, because in 1888 Massa- 


| chusetts adopted the Australian law in almost the same terms as 





F | it now prevails in Alabama, though Alabama did not have the 
on page 309, and I invite the gentleman’s attention to it and ask | 


light break on her until 1893. 

In the book which I hold in my hand is the Massachusetts ballot 
law; and I also hold in my hand a copy of the original Australian 
ballot law, passed in Queensland some time in 1869, I think, 
though I do not undertake to be exactly accurate as to the date. 
There is where our ballot law came from. Massachusetts took it 
up, and all the other States in the Union, save that of North Caro- 
lina, have done so. 

What is thislaw? The gentleman from Ohio and other centle- 
men on this floor have stood here holding up a ticket with 55 
names upon it, and say, ‘‘There is nothing like that under the 
sun.” Yet in Australia, and in Belgium, where they have the 
unadulterated Australian ballot system, we find it provided that 
there ‘‘shall be printed or written ballot papers containing the 
names of the candidates in alphabetical order, and nothing else.” 

The gentleman who is seeking this seat claims to be a Populist. 
He has sailed under all the flags of opposition to the Democratic 
party. In the first place, his contest having been reported upon, 
he leaves this House and goes to Alabama, ostensibly to champion 
the candidacy of the distinguished Speaker of this House for the 
Presidency. Arriving at Calera, Ala., he finds the sentiment 
down there to be in favor of other candidates, He attempts to 
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organize a convention at Calera on the 4th of March, 1896, for the 
purpose of carrying out, as was supposed, his promise to support 
the candidacy of the distinguished Speaker. That is in the record. 

All that I speak of now is in the record; I shall confine myself 
to that. After this contestant has been kicked out of the regular 
nominating convention at Calera, and W. J. Stevens and T. J. 
Dunn have been sent as McKinley delegates to St. Louis, wat 
does he do? He telegraphs to Mr. Thomas Platt, of New York, 
to have Judge Daniels, the then chairman of the election com- 
mittee, secure action on his case at once, promising that he will 
then carry the bolting delegates from his convention for Morton. 
He changes his political fidelity in the twinkling of an eye, just 
as his interest requires. 

When the McKinley wave struck the regular Republican con- 
vention he abandons REED and takes up Morton. He goes to St. 
Louis pretending to represent Morton—he and his rump delegates | 
from his rump convention. The national executive committee of 
the Republican party turns him down without a dissenting voice. 
Disgusted with them, humiliated, he goes back, and what does he | 
do? Does heseek to runas a Republican? On the 27th of August 
he has himself nominated by a Populite convention, over which | 
one W. A. Cook, if I mistake not. presided. 

First he starts as a Representative in the Fifty-fourth Congress, | 
and goes down to Alabama as a Reed man. Subsequently you | 





find that he has turned into a Morton man; and then says that if | 
the Populists will nominate Mr. TELLER on the Chicago platform 


he will vote for him as a Populist; and if not that, he will vote | 
for McKinley, because he thought that might help him in his con- | 
test. This political corsair, sailing under every flag. fighting | 
under every banner except the banner of Democracy, this politi- 
cal piratical craft, sailing in Alabama under every flag, now comes 
to the House of Representatives and demands your support in the 
unseating of the honestly and fairly elected member from the | 
Fourth district of that State. He now comes here pretending to | 
be a Republican, and he has convinced the Committee on Elec- 
tions apparently that that is true, in spite of the record and the 
evidence. 

Mr. Speaker, if he be a Populite, he dare not object to the Aus- 
tralian ballot system, because in 1892 that convention met at 
Omaha and promulgated its principles. In that very platform 
we find that same system advocated, and the gentleman said that 
he would stand upon it. There are no two ways about that. | 
Now, that Populite platform claims what? That it is in favor of 
the unadulterated Australian ballot system. There is no infamy 
about that. It is a fact which attaches no discredit to any party. 
The Populists adopted that in their resolution No. 1. Yet this 
Populite mixture, this hermaphrodite. who is ‘‘ neither fish nor 
flesh nor fowl nor even good red herring,” raises his hand high in 
holy horror at the Australian ballot law of Alabama, which has 
the indorsement of the party with which he had affiliated him- 
self. 

What right had he to complain? Where is the ground of com- 
plaint on his part that this law was adopted in Alabama? He 
says there were 55 electors named on the ticket. But there were 
only three named for Congressmen running on the ticket. Any 
man, no matter how ignorant, could have been told to mark the 
third name from the bottom of theticket. That would have given 
his ballot to Mr. Aldrich. The most ignorant monkey, an edu- 
cated pig, could have been taught to mark the third name from 
the bottom of the ballot. And yet gentlemen on this committee 
declaim with vehement vigor and apparent sincerity against the 
Australian ballot system of Alabama, because it contains the 
names of the electors; and they said that the ignorant voter could 
not mark it, and an ignorant marker could not mark it for the 
voter. 

Well, probably he could not. I donot believe that a very ig- 
norant class of voters could have done so without the assistance 
of the marker provided under the laws of Alabama, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Democrats and Populists and the “ gold- 
bug” Democracy of that State. 

I hold in my hand a Democratic dummy furnished toeach voter. 
A like ticket was furnished to every Reptblican voter and also a 
similar ticket to the Populists. Everybody can see this ticket 
which [holdin my hand. It shows conclusively how the ticket 
could have been voted and marked. 

The attorney-general was appealed to before the election to 
know if it was permissible to use these dummies. He gave his 
opinion that it was, and they were used. Here itis. All the ig- 
norant voter had to do when he went into the polling booth was to 
take that ticket, and if he was entitled to assistance all that was 
necessary was to hand in his ticket to the marker and have it 
fixed tor him. If he did not know how to vote for Congressman, 
this official had a duty to perform and to aid him in that direction, 

All the voter had to do was to mark the third name from the 
bottom, which would have been a vote for Aldrich, and the second 
name from the bottom, which would have been a vote for Dryer, 
while the bottom name would have been a vote for Mr. Plowman. 





| me a little while. 


| by my friend on the other side, one by one. 


| cincts. 


| Executive of this country. 


Was there anything difficult about that? Could not a child have 
understood it? This pretense of irregularity, and the argument 
that my honorable colleagues on the committee have made, mean 
nothing. They are ‘‘as clear as a riddle and as pointed as a ball.” 
Now I wish to read some testimony which has been taken in this 
case. 

May I ask, Mr. Speaker, how much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER, The side represented by the gentleman hag 
thirty-six minutes, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Andnow, sir, Ihope the House will bear with 
I know that I am imposing on their generosity, 
but I assure them I am imposing upon myself much more; and if 
they will indulge me,I wiil undertake to discharge this unpleas- 


| ant duty—the duty which we must assume in undertaking to 


present to the House the views we have in connection with this 
case. I cannot, of course, go through the precincts, as challenged 
Suftice it to say that 
they, the minority of the committee, do not think the irregulari- 
ties as suggested by him are sufficient to justify the finding of 
the majority of the committee, although we have not the time to 
call the attention of the House to them in detail. 

They simply said, ‘“‘ Fling out Dallas County. Here comes Dal- 
las County. We will not consider it.” Mr. Speaker, Ilay it down 
as a proposition of law, which no man can controvert by respect- 
able authority, that there never has been a contested-election case 
in court or in a legislative body in this country or in England 
where, because two or three precincts of a county or of an election 
district were tainted with fraud, therefore all ought to go out. 

Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. BARTLETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. GREENE. As I understand, and as I gather from the re- 
port, there are eight precincts in Dallas County in which specific 
frauds are alleged. 

Mr. BARTLETT. By the report of the committee, yes. 

Mr. GREENE. And three precincts in another county. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Talladega. 

Mr. GREENE. Making eleven precincts. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr.GREENE. Now, I have been trying tofigure up those pre- 

Is it a fact that, throwing out all of those precincts, the 
whole eleven, it would still leave a majority of 800 for Mr. Plow- 
man? 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no doubt of it in the world. It 
would leave a majority of over 900 for Mr. Plowman. 

Mr. GREENE. If they were all thrown out? 

Mr. BARTLETT. All those specified in the report. 

Mr. GREENE. It would still leave a majority for Mr. Plow- 
man? 

Mr. BARTLETT. A majority of nine hundred and odd votes. 

Mr. GREENE. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; and we had that all ready to present; 
but everything can not be stated ina minute. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his question. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the contestant claims to be the Republican 
nominee. I want to refer to pages 6 and 7 of the brief of the con- 
testee. Here is a long list of Republicans, covering a whole page, 
taken from the record, such men as W. J. Stevenson, T. J. Dunn, 
the Republican delegate from the Fourth Congressional district 
to the St. Lonis convention which nominated the present Chief 
Here is General Burke, a gallant Fed- 
eral soldier who lives in that district and who was Republican 
nominee for elector in that district, a man for whom the Demo- 
crats and Republicans, colored and white, have the utmost re- 
spect, who has been a Federal! officer, appointed by President Har- 
rison and other Republican Administrations, in Alabama. 

Here are various other people. leading men in the Republican 
party, whose names I will put in the RecorpD, but which I have 
not time to read—some thirty or forty of the leading men, Repub- 
licans and Populists, in that district, who, when Mr. Aldrich pre- 
tended to be a Populite, threw him down and would not support 
him. When he went to the Populite convention, he was asked in 
the convention if he would support Mr. Bryan and if he would 
vote for free silver. He dodged. The very man who presided 
over the Populist convention that nominated him refused to sup- 
port him and supported Mr. Plowman. The truth of it was that 
Reuben F. Cobb, who has twice been the Populist candidate for 
governor in Alabama and who they claim elected at least 
once, not only opposed this man in this distfict. but denounced 
him from every stump in the district as being ‘‘ morally, socially, 
personally, and politically unworthy of the support of any decent 
voter in the district.” 

Well, they say that Chairman Barcock, of the national execu- 
tive committee, nominated him. What right has Chairman Bab- 
cock to nominate a Republican or a Populite in the Fourth Con- 
gressional district of Alabama? Chairman BaBcock wrote a let- 
ter on the 18th day of October, 1896, after H. A. Wilson had 












ee 
withdrawn, in which hesaid that as the regular Republican nomi- | 


nee had withdrawn and the organized Democratic party had only 
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one formidable opponent, he recommended that the Republicans | 
support Mr. Aldrich. I want to call the attention of this House | 


to a letter in this record from that Republican nominee whe with- 
drew. I want the House to understand the reasons why H. A. 
Wilson did not continue in the race. It is found on pages 22 and 
93 of the brief. and page 1295 of the record. 

I want to embalm this letter in the records and archives of this 
nation as an answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 


thatthis righteous man is pursuing rascals down in the Fourth Con- | 


gressional district until he dies. [I want to put upon the records 
of the country the letter of the Republican nominee of the Fourth 
Congressional district, whom the national executive committee 
supported until he withdrew; whom General Burke, Mr. Stevens, 


Mr. Moseley, and these other men supported. I want to show 


you what he says of this gentleman who is pursuing rascals in | 


the Fourth district. When this record is written, if the gentle- | 


man who is seeking this seat is anxious to fight the rascals who | 


live in the Fourth district, he will turn his weapons toward him- 


self. 
On the 10th day of October Mr. Wilson said: 


Dear Sir: On the 28th day of last September I placed my candidacy in the 


hands of our campaign committee, at which time I stated to the committee | 


that I would abide by and indorse whatever action it might take. Yourself 
and each member of the committee inform me to-day that you have arrived 
at the conclusion that the best interests of the Republican party would be 
subserved by my withdrawal from the contest, and that the Republicans of 
the district be urged to support— 


Whom? Not this combination political trick mule Aldrich, 
but— 
asound-money candidate for Congress. 

The sound-money Democratic candidate was E. H. Dryer. That 
is what Mr. Wilson said, and that is what Robert H. Knox said 
in an appendix to this letter. 


Now, here is H. A. Wilson, the regular Republican nominee of | 
the Republican party, that withdrew in order that Dryer might | 


Tun: 


In view of recent occurrences, and having in mind the best interests of our 
country and State, I am persuaded that I ought to resign the nomination so 
generously conferred wpon me by the Republicans of our district. 


I want you Republicans to understand why this man withdrew. 
Here is his own language: 

I yield to no man when demand is made upon me for services to my State 
or our common country. An enemy, claiming to be within our own ranks, 
confronts us. The principles of the Republican party are sought to be sub- 
ordinated to the debauchment and hope for greed of some of those hereto- 
fore trusted, and in whose sense of honor and decency we had relied. 

Through the corrupt influence of an alien to our principles, aided by the 
mean use of money— 


That is Aldrich— 


Iam unable longer to continue the unequal fight against its pseudo nomi- 
nee—the Populite candidate for Congress in our district. 


That is what Mr. Wilson called him. 


The St. Louis platform, upon which Major McKinley was nominated, de- 
claresfor sound money. Upon that platform and uponthe principles therein 
announced I stand and will always stand. 

Iam a poor man, but whatsoever in me lies, or whatsoever I may have, is 
always at command of Republicanism. 

We can't afford, as Republicans, to send to Congress anyone not in har- 
mony with our principles. 

It is the first time in my life I have ventured to surrender a trust; nor 
could I, did I not believe my failure to do so would result in anything less 
than the defeat of principle, and so I give into your hands this letter. 

lam, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 
H. A. WILSON. 


That is Aldrich. 
This is the man who was nominated at the regular Republican 


convention in 1896, and which sent the delegates to the St. Louis 


convention that nominated Mr. McKinley. The certificate of Mr. 


Aldrich bears the certificate of the Populite chairman, who de- 
serted him, and who would not vote for him; and Mr. Wilson and 


those gentlemen who took a prominent part in the convention, 


and who are to-day amongst the most respected Republicans of 
Alabama, would not support Aldrich. The men who nominated 


Mr. McKinley nominated Mr. H. A. Wilson. who is a consistent, 


intelligent, and worthy Republican. He withdrew because an 
alien to Republican principles had invaded the oe ranks, 


had hoisted at the pilot mast the old Republican 


ry, and under- 


taken to delude its voters to help him under various pretenses and 


by the corrupt influence of money. 


I commend him to gentlemen of that side of the House, in the 
language of your political associate, the ‘‘ pseudo nominee of the 
Populite party;” who betrayed the confidence of the Speaker, and 
who remained at home to be nominated when his own brother's 
election case was on the floor of this House; who undertook to 
barter the votes of the delegates from his rump convention for a 
seat in this House, and who went back and by the corrupt infiu- 


ence of money drove the Republican nominee from the race. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to continue the 


full length of time? 
Mr. BARTLETT. How much time have I? 






| 

| 
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ever, to refer to Talladega precinct, box No. 1. 
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The SPEAKER. There are twenty-one minutes of all the time 
remaining on that side of the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to say in reference to this letter 
that he advised the people to vote for Dryer, and Robert A. Knox 
and General Burke and others all advised the same way. 

So that, gentlemen of the House, there is no doubt about the 
question that this man is not entitled, if you are going to make a 
party question of it, to the support of the Republicans. He was 
not supported by the genuine Republicans in Alabama in the 
Fourth district; nor is he entitled to the support of the Populists, 
because they too deserted him. The only men who stood by him 
are those who handled his cash. The evidence in this record of 
G. B. Deane, who was his chairman, shows that he was the man 
who used the corruption fund of money to influence the intelli- 
gent colored voters of Dallas County. And when put upon the 
stand and pressed to. know how much and what he had done with 
the money that Aldrich himself furnished, Deane folded his cloak 
around him and defied the court to make him answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I find that [ can not, in the twenty minutes re- 
maining, discuss this question as I desire todo. I desire, how- 
The suggestion 
was made by the gentleman from Michigan { Mr. Hamtron] that 
they commenced with the counting of the votes in precinct No. 7 
and turned out the Republican marker at 2.30. That was agriev- 
ous wrong, especially. Mr. Speaker, when the record shows that 
at box No. 2—or whether it was No. 1 or 2 I do not remember— 
in that same precinct, that went for Aldrich by a large majority, 
| they commenced counting the votes at 2 o’clock and turned out 
the Democratic marker. [Laughter. ] 

Another thing with reference to Talladega County. Why, the 
notice of contest of this contestant, Mr. Speaker, absolutely was 
flooded with charges of bribery, by the use of money and of 
whisky at Talladega, and nobody on the committee, not even the 
six gentlemen who compose the majority, have thought of men- 
tioning it, except the gentleman from Michigan. The proof was 
the testimony of some four or five worthless negroes, who swore 
that they got a drink or money for voting. One of them swore 
that he got the money and went and voted for Aldrich. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that charge when made is attempted to be 
sustained by these four worthless, perjured vagabonds. The con- 
testee put up as good men, and a number of them, as lived in Tal- 
ladega, or lived in any county or State in the Union, and im- 
peached these men, and showed that they were absolutely unwor- 
thy of credit and belief, and they did not dare to sustain them. 
The chief witness who swears to this bribery I present to the 
House. I commend him as an intelligent, truthful witness, (?) 
{Exhibiting photograph. | 

That is the witness upon whose testimony the majority takes 10 
votes from this contestee in his own district. That witness is the 
most intelligent looking, I am informed, of the five that swore in 
the matter, and he is sworn, by as good men as you or I, to bea 
worthless vagabond, unworthy of credit; and yet they have abso- 
lutely the audacity to give such testimony as his and to look on it 
asindubitable evidence. GreatGod! Truthis not dressed in such 
a form as that, Mr. Speaker. [ Applause. |] 

Mr. Speaker, I must say something in reference to Mumford 
precinct, in which they take from the contestee 166 or 177 votes, 
upon the testimony of one George A. Noble, a marker at that pre- 
cinect, who testified that he marked 77 votes for Aldrich, and 
Aldrich only got 38 or 39, it is immaterial which, and yet the con- 
| testee put up four men, one of them a Repubiican inspector ap- 
| pointed there, and a clerk, who swear that after the tally George 

A. Noble stated that he had marked 77 votes, but he had not 
marked near all of them for Aldrich. 

Who is George A. Noble, this witness upon whose testimony the 
committee put implicit faith and upon wh evidence they tear 
down the fair name of Munford precinct and say that the votes 
there shall not stand? Heis a drunken loafer, a man who has but 
recently returned from an attempted cure at a Keeley institute; 
who has taken the Keeley cure for inebriety, habitual drunken- 
ness, and who on that day had gone back to his old habits, came to 
the polis andexecuted his trust asa Republican marker filled with 
whisky, and with two gallons more of whisky within easy reach 
of the polls. 

And yet the testimony of three Republicans, white men, and a 
Republiean clerk are to be disregarded—men whose characters are 
said to be above reproach; they are to go down in this record with 
their characters marred and blighted, and all founded upon the 
testimony of an unreformed, attempted Keele ire drunkard. 
Great God, gentlemen! to what straits have the Republican party 
been driven when in the face of absolutely reliable testimony the 
votes of the enlightened, intelligent peopie of Alabama are to be 
destroyed upon the testimony of a drunken vagabond? 

Passing from that, I want to say one word in reference to Dallas 
County. I have not the time to discuss any precinct except Selma 
precinct. Gentlemen of the House, this contestant admits on 
page 3 of his brief, and 1 want gentlemen to mark the words, that 
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the contestant at Selma precinct got 879 votes, and Mr. Aldrich 
in addition to this admitted in the brief and afterwards by word of 
mouth that 154 people voted for him at that precinct. Gentle- 
men will understand that if this precinct stays in there is no dan- 
ger that the contestee will lose his seat, and I will show you that 
that precinct ought to stand. 

The contestee, on page 283 of the record, put up as one of his 
witnesses Dr. McKinnon. Ask anybody who Dr. McKinnon is, 
He isa Republican of thirty years’ standing. He has voted for 
every Republican President, every Republican candidate. He is 
in the councils of the Republican party and forms one of that noble 
band of the ‘‘three white Republicans in the county of Dallas.” 
In his testimony he takes the poll list, which is also in the record, 
and goes over it name by name, and marks the names of 684 white 
Democrats that he knows voted in that precinct. 

Now, gentlemen, do not misunderstand me. I donot mean to 
say that he saw 684 people who voted, but he takes the list and 
marks them as men that he knows to be Democrats and to be resi- 
dents of that precinct. That is this place where they put up fic- 
titious names, padded the polls, etc. Mr. McKinnon, the con- 
testant’s witness, a straight Republican for thirty years, a man 
that even the Democrats down there elected city physician, swears 
that there are on that list 684 names that he knows are white 
Democrats who live in the precinct of Selma, and yet with that 
evidence the majority of the committee give Mr. Plowman 280 
votes at Selma. 

But that is not all. They put up a negro witness, a witness for 
the contestant who went to the contestant’s convention that nom- 
inated him, who got money from the contestant, both to help to 
nominate him and to vote for him, and what did he say? He takes 
that list and goes over it and he crosses off 379 negro names who 
he knows live in Salem and who are reported to have voted by the 
election officers. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this House, you can turn this 
contestee out and send him away with his credentials torn up by 
a brutal majority, but you can not wipe out from the record of 
the country the wrong you do him and his people when you de- 
stroy the vote of Selma in the way it has been done by the report 
of this committee. But I warn you that you may yet have this 
‘*same chalice presented to your own lips;” and when you shall 
pluck the thorn from the tree you will remember the part that 
you had in sowing the seed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT] has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I have three minutes more by unani- 
mous consent? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it has been written of a cer- 
tain pirate king that he— 

Left a corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

And when the history of this case shall be written and under- 
stood, it will be known that this contestee is.a Christian gentle- 
man, a Southern gentleman, a man who stands high in the com- 
munity where he is known, and honored and respected by all. It 
will be known of this contestant that he was unworthy, either 
morally, personally, or politically, to be the associate of any one, 
or tohave the support of decent people. He will be known from 
the record to be a betrayer of his political friends, a bétrayer of 
his own household; and his name, unlike that of the corsair, will 
live ‘‘to other times, unlinked with a single virtne, but linked 
with many crimes.” [Loud applause on the Democratic side. } 


Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris. 
REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions— 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of Hon. IsHam G. 
HARRIS, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

** Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to his memory and emi- 
nent service, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House 
stand adjourned. . 

“* Re saleedl. That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk 
of the House to the family of the deceased. : 

** Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate ’"— 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a representative of the youngest State in the 
Union I feel honored in having this opportunity of testifying to 
the greatness of Senator Harris. The last star added to the con- 
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stellation forming our imperishable Union shines this day with 
subdued luster, and its citizens join in the universal grief expe. 
riened by the people of the United States as the memorial sery. 
ices of this representative body recall the death of a great Ameri- 
can and the heroic life of one who, though dead, so entwined 
himself in the woof and warp of our national existence, that he 
still lives. 

The American people are not hero worshipers, but they are 
proud of the achievements of their countrymen, and follow with 
eager and anxious gaze those who may climb the dizzy heights 
that mark the way to glory and immortality. While the Amer- 
ican people love the State which gives them birth, they regard 
with interest and affection persons from different sections who 
have been important factors in the country’s growth, and who, by 
their illustrious lives, have brought renown not only to native 
State but to States united. They are jealous of their States and 
everything affecting the latter's welfare, but all lines are forgot- 
ten in the fellowship extended to those whose genius and worth 
have raised them to commanding heights. 

The American who adds glory to Tennessee, or Maine, or Cali- 
fornia, and whose place of birth, because of valorous deeds, be- 
comes a sacred spot, bequeaths an inheritance to every State and 
a patrimony toallhiscountrymen. Theaffectionate regard which 
comes to one (whose achievements have made him illustrious) from 
the citizens of his State, becomes the fountain of a mighty stream, 
fed from every section, which sweeps on in its resistless course 
freighted with the loyal devotion of the citizens of the Republic. 
So I feel that the life and fame of IsHam G. Harris belong not 
to Tennessee alone, but in part to the State from which I come, 
though the Stars and Stripes was not its ensign until years after 
he had been given to our country. 

My personal acquaintance with Senator HaRRIs was limited, I 
met him but a few times, but in those few meetings I learned 
something of his greatness and many of his virtues. I met him 
for the first time in this building, during the winter of 1891-92, A 
measure was then pending in Congress aiming at the disfran- 
chisement of my coreligionists. To protest against its enactment 
was the purpose of my visit here. e listened to the importuni- 
ties that he interpose to avert theimpending danger. He regarded 
the proposition as repugnant, and declared that no American citi- 
zen should suffer the pains and penalties of disfranchisement if 
he could prevent it, 

The constitutional aspect of the case was dwelt upon by him 
with remarkable clearness. This and other questions involving 
constitutional limitations, and the domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment, were discussed by him in that incisive, epigrammatic, resist- 
less manner which made him so powerful an ally and so formida- 
ble a foe. He was devoted tothe Constitution. It was the anchor 
to his political career. 

Every governmental measure and political question was deter- 
mined by it. To him it wasa living oracle, It was the sacred 
Ark of the Covenant, not to be profaned by impioushands. A per- 
functory allegiance was not yielded by him to the sacred prin- 
ciples which it guarded. Freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment, the dream of martyrs and patriots of the past, had been re- 
alized, he felt, in the Republic founded by our fathers. 

The preservation of this inestimable blessing was regarded by 
him as the chief object of life. If he had a creed, it was written 
by Jefferson, and its articles prescribed, not by a council of theo- 
logians, but that immortal one over whose solemn deliberations 
presided Washington, the greatest American. They were to him 
a constant source of inspiration, and his political footsteps he 
sought to guide by their overshadowing light. 

He denied the oft-reiterated charge that there can be no national 
growth and progress if the Constitution of the United States is 
invoked against policies and measures approved and championed 
by the people, andl for the enforcement of which an apparent neces- 
sity exists. He saw the perilous seas upon which nations have 
been wrecked and the dangerous channels which governments 
have threaded. The lesson which history teaches, that the efforts 
of patriots have been to establish governments limiting the power 
of those who govern and to preventoppressions born of tyrannous 
desires of the human heart, was learned by him early in life. 

The Constitution was his chart and his compass; not his alone, 
but the nation’s; and he felt that there could be national safety 
and liberty perpetuated only so long as the ship of state inflexibly 
and undeviatingly followed that course pointed by the chart and 
compass. Progress to him was only made fvhen the path of safety 
was followed. A prosperous, progressive, puissant country he 
believed could only be realized by battering down the obstruc- 
tions interposed by bureaucracy and concentrated power and 
wealth; and the débris of monarchical institutions and the barriers, 
restrictions, and manacles which result from centralized power 
must be cleared away with invincible courage before the hosts of 
freedom can march on to victorious conquests in the political, 
industrial, and intellectual domains. 

Progress and national growth did not mean to bim national 
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wer and national surveillance of the individual _conduct. | above. We know that he who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Ros are the cloaks under which the gyves of servitude are | must look down on the hate of them below. IsnHam G. Harris 
fastened upon the people. He wasconservative in that hedesired | pierced the clouds and reached the summit of greatness. 


the triumph of natural law and the avoidance of the dangers 
which had destroyed nations. He was progressive in recognizing 
that there is a power in man which leads by evolutionary methods 
to higher activities and, when untrammeled by unnatural laws 
and improper legislation, propels states and peoples with giant 
strides from darkness into increasing light, from industrial, po- 
litical, and ecclesiastical servitude into that perfect day of free- 
dom where the mind and body and soul possess the fruition of all 
labors. 

He believed that political emancipation and industrial develop- 
ment result not from laws and statutes and penal provisions and 
courts and judges, but flow from that government which makes 
each man @ sovereign and stretches forth its hand only to repress 
the lawless and restrain the vicious. That is not the progressive 
nation which controls every utility, legislates to direct every ac- 
tivity, and intrudes itself into every path and avenue and into 
every heart anid brain. That is the progressive nation which 

oints to the = unexplored and inexhaustible fields of truth, of 
fnowledge, of wealth, and bids each person gods in the effort 
(unrestrained and unrestricted so long as the right of each to con- 
tinue the race is not invaded) to enrich himself from the illimit- 
able products of a bounteous harvest. 

There was no dissimulation in his nature. Something of Wash- 
ington’s seriousness and Jackson’s determination were revealed 
in his life. He had Dr. Johnson’s bluntness, though not his cyni- 
cism. He only traveled one road atatime. He never attempted 
two victories simultaneously. He asked no quarter and gave 
none, but was generous to a vanquished foe and loyal to every 
friend. Henever reasoned inacircle. There was only one way be- 
tween given points, and that was the shortest way. There was 
nothing of compromise in his character. With him there could be 
no bartering of principle, no traffickingin truth. No doubtever ex- 
isted as to his position upon every public question. He had the | 
sincerity of Cromwell, without the latter's devoutness. 

Measured by Carlyle’s standard of what constitutes greatness, 
Senator HARRIS was transcendently great. Sincerity, Carlyle de- 
clares, is the chief fact about a man. That person is truly great 
who sincerely, earnestly, faithfully lives his life no matter his | 
calling or station; no matter what the world may say of him. If 
to him life has a meaning, a duty, an overwhelming responsibility, 
and with unfaltering courage he sincerely strives to perform it, 
his life becomes an epic, and though spurned by or unknown of 
the world, that life is a divine contribution to the uplifting of 
humanity. 

Though unknown tothe world, the example of such a life is more 
than a sweet perfume. stealing into the materialism of our lives, or 
a benediction that brings peace to rebellious hearts; it is a poten- 
tial force acting upon the very groundwork of society for the ad- 
vancement of the human family. But few men may knowof him; 
his fame may die when he dies; but, nevertheless, measured in 
the great Solon of the Divine One, he is a great man. 

The great men of the world, those who have moved nations and 
have been potential for good, were those who were sincere, who 
earnestly struggled for the triumph of the principles which they 
represented. it were better to be mistaken, it were better to fall | 
oftentimes and to stumble haltingly by the way, until renewed | 
strength and courage be gathered, and, Anteeus-like, rise from the 
earth to fight on for what the heart and conscience demand, than 
to be so purposeless and forceless as to passively witness life's 
sanguinary conflict. Some men are so vacillating that they ac- 
complish nothing; others so invincible in their purposes that they 
seen like a Nemesis. 

Some are like the storm; the stupendous forces of nature seem 
to be raging in and about them. Like the rugged cliffs, with 
bared heads they meet the tempest’s roars, and are unshaken by 
the storms upon life's ocean. 

Such a man was IsHamM G. Harris. He was a sincere, forceful, 
irresistible man. He was sincere, rugged, honest; whenever he 
believed anything to be right, he tirelessly and courageously walked 
in that eee until he had achieved that which his conscience 
demanded of him. 

There is, as Hugo says, only one dynasty, and that is the dy- 
nasty of genius—the dynasty of great men. Dynasties of men 
pass away, the lineage is destroyed, and the links in the great 
chain are broken; but the dynasty of great men will live on so 
long as this world moves, and in that dynasty will be found the 
name of IsHam G. Harris. Only a few men can tread the glit- 
tering heights that lead to success; and some of us below, gazing 
aloft at the perilous heights which they scale, oftentimes are fear- 
ful lest they fall from precipices to destruction. 

But where genius, honesty, and sincerity control there is no 
misstep, no faltering. They go on, passing from the clouds to the 
heights beyond, where, if we can gaze with undimmed vision, we 
see them standing like proud, glorious archangels in the heavens 
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He exemplified the fact that greatness does not come from a 
great name, nor is it a legacy which man can bequeath. It is in- 
herent. It comes from beyond. It develops not in the midst of 
affluent circumstances, but upon the hard rock of want, of penury, 
and of necessity. The hothouse plant does not thrive when it 
comes in contact with the rude forces of this earth. IsHam G, 
HARRIS was not a hothouse plant. He had dwelt amidst the 
forces of the forest and the mountains, and had absorbed strength 
from the virgin forest and the rugged heights, like the giant, 
gnarled oak with its roots penetrating deep into the soil, gather- 
ing strength by the rude shocks encountered. This is Isham G, 
HARRIs as I read him and as I knew him. 

I remember a few years ago the circumstance referred to by my 
distinguished friend from Missouri, when, especially in the West, 
the Democrats were concerned lest the party, partially wrecked 
by those who had accepted the views of the Republican party 
upon financial questions, would continue under their leadership 
until demoralization, if not destruction, of the party ensued; 
but when it was announced that Isham G. Harris had called a 
convention in the city of Memphis, and that he had placed him- 
self at the head of a movement to rescue the Democratic party 
from the dangers which were menacing it, we all felt that a new 
era was dawning and that the Democratic party would rise from 
its lethargic slumber, and, shaking its invincible locks, would scat- 
ter its foes as the lion disperses its assailants. We felt that IsHam 
G. Harris, with his honesty, his force, his sincerity, and his de- 
votion to the principles of the great party of Jefferson, would 
lead it out of the paths of danger, and that under his guidance it 
could know no defeat, but would go on and accomplish the great 
work which had been committed to its hands. 

And that is the way that the people of the West felt. And so 


| the name of IsHaAm G. HARRIS is not confined to Tennessee or to 


the East; but the youngest State of the Union learned of his fame, 
of his glory, and to-day testifies to his matchless worth and his 
splendid achievements. 
Mr. Speaker, Isham G. Hargis is not dead; his influence lives, 
and for good. 
There is no death; the stars go down, 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


Free Homes. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 10, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
baving under consideration the Indian appropriation bill, and having imme- 


| diately under consideration the Senate amendment thereto, providing for 


the right of free homesteads upon all lands purchased from the Indians— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The policy of the Government from the foun- 
dation thereof to the present time has been with rare exceptions 
not to make money out of its public domain, but to hold the same 
in trust for actual settlement by its citizens. It is true that at 
first the laws which expressed that policy were crude and not of 
@ general nature, but nevertheless they had that object in view 
and they helped to form the sentiment that found expression in 
the general homestead act of 1862. 

The first laws were grants of particular tracts of land to indi- 
viduals upon condition of settlement. Under these private acts 
over 15,000,000 acres of the public domain were granted by Con- 
gress. It was found thatalthough these acts produced settlement 
on the frontier, yet their effect was to favor the influential and 
the wealthy. These laws were followed by those of a more gen- 
eral nature, which gave to the people in poor circumstances op- 
portunities of acquiring lands, These acts gave bounty lands to 
classes of individuals. 

Legislation followed providing for the sale of lands at a very 
small price. Then came grants to the States in aid of education 
and of State charitable institutions, grants of swamp lands for 
reclamation, and grants to railroads in aid of construction. 
Though all of these may not have been wise, yet the object of 
Congress in their enactment was to produce settlement and civili- 
zation on the frontier. 

But it was not until 1862 that the great principle of free homes 
was crystallized into legislation through the efforts of that grand 
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old man from Pennsylvania 


Fe Grow], who still sits on the 
other side of this Chamber and still champions the rights of the 
people. That act, because it expressed a wise and great policy, is 
bound to make his name immortal in history. 


HOME OWNERSHIP PRODUCES GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


That policy recognizes the fact that the foundation of the great- 
ness of a nation lies in the happiness of its subjects; that nothing 
so conduces to the contentment of a people, to their honesty, intelli- 
gence, and sobriety, as the influence of home; that it is the owner- 
ship and proprietorship of the domicile that perpetuates that 
influence and makes man independent, industrious, and cour- 
ageous. 

In times of peace the strongest supports to good government 
are the substantial, law-abiding citizens, which the influence and 
ownership of home creates. Anarchy has never made progress 
among people who have homes. It is the man who possesses a 
home who has the proper conception of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. 7 

In times of danger and of war it is these same hardy and brave 
people who have homes to defend who are the first to respond to 
their country’s call; the first to attack, the last to surrender. 

Is it any wonder that this Government should have adopted 
such a policy when it obtained thereby such loyal and valuable 
citizens? Is it wise now to depart from that course? 

That policy further recognizes the fact that the true function of 
government is not to speculate upon its inhabitants, not to make 
money out of its acquisitions of territory, but to obtain political 
power and political jurisdiction by the same, and by liberal laws 
to produce settlement and development of such possessions. 

THE RESULTS OF THE FREE-HOMESTEAD POLICY. 

What grand results have been obtained by the nation from 
this law. From wilderness and barren waste the public domain 
west of the Mississippi River has been transformed into twenty-two 
great and powerful States and Territories, which can compare 
favorably in richness of agricultural and mineral resources with 
any other portion of the entire world. By the development of 
these resources it has created wealth to the enormous amount of 
$23,583,339,104 and has added a population of 18,384,258 to the 
Union. 

It is these public land States that have materially aided in mak- 


ing this the richest and most powerful nation on the face of the 
earth. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE FREE-HOMESTEAD POLICY. 

The few departures which this Government has made from this 
general policy have invariably been followed by disappointment. 
During those periods development has not speedily followed, and 
revenues derived from the sale of public lands have in every in- 
stance been insignificant. Notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been a free-home law upon our statute books ever since the 
year 1862, the greatest receipts from the disposal of the public 
lands in the history of the nation were in the year 1888, when they 
amounted to the sum of $11,203,071.95. 

In 1889 a departure from this policy was made. The principles 
upon which tue homestead act was founded were forgotten. In 
the purchase of lands from the Indians it was provided that the 
purchase price should be paid by the settler, and the Government 
thereby be reimbursed. In some instances it was agreed that the 
amounts paid by the settler should be paid into a trust fund for 
the Indian, and if the amount realized in ten years was not suffi- 
cient to pay for the lands, that the nation should then pay for the 
same. The amount fixed for the settler to pay was, with the ex- 
ception of one reservation, from $1.25 to $3.75 per acre. 


This departure was wrong, even if the policy of free homes had 


not proven such a benefit to the nation. It was treating unfairly 
the far Western States. It was making the homesteader upon the 
lands derived from the Indians in the far West, which were often 
arid and semiarid in character, pay the purchase price for the 
same, while the locator upon the rich lands of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas was required to pay nothing. 
The duty which this Government owes to each State is to impose 
no harder burdens upon one than upon another. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has paid to extinguish the In- 
dian title to lands in Lowa $12,000,000; in Wisconsin, $15,000,000; 
in Minnesota, $13,000,000; in Kansas, $18,000,000, and in Nebraska, 
$11,600,000. And yet the citizens of those States have had thefuil 
advantage of the free-homes act. 

Sir, is it right that the citizens of the struggling Western States 
and Territories should be required to pay for lands when thecitizens 
of the rich States of the Mississippi and Missouri River valleys have 
obtained their lands free? Equality is justice. Inequality is in- 
justice. The laws requiring the settler upon lands derived from 
the Indians to pay the purchase price for the same is wrong in 
principle. 

THE PRESENT POLICY MAKES THE HOMESTEADER SUPPORT THE INDIAN. 

The moneys which the United States pays for these lands con- 
stitute the trust fund out of which the Government supports the 
Indian tribes. To make the settler pay for these lands the price 
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which the Government agreed to pay the Indian is to make the 
a furnish this trust fund, and hence to make him support the 
Indian. 

From the foundation of the Government to the present time the 
Indian has been regarded as the ward of the entire nation. 

The Constitution of the Uniced States recognizes the Indian as 
the ward of the nation. No State can enter into a treaty with an 
Indian tribe. The jurisdiction of all civil and criminal cases of the 
Indian is reserved to the United States courts. No State has 
the power to tax the property of the Indian unless he has become 
civilized and renounced his tribal relation. The National Govern. 
ment has always supported and educated the Indian tribes from 
New York to California, and the annual appropriations are sti|] 
made for that purpose. 

There has never been an attempt to impose upon the States situ- 
ated on the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers or the citizens 
thereof the burden of reimbursing the National Government for 
what it has been compelled to pay for the extinguishment of the 
Indian title to the lands in those States. 

The obligations of the nation incurred by treaty and by con- 
quest in those States far exceed the amountsit has been compelled 
to pay for the lands in the far Western States. 

With what justice and right, then, does this. nation impose upon 
the man who has had the courage to brave the hardships and dan- 
gers of frontier life the burden of supporting by the sweat of his 
brow the Indian tribes which it is the duty of the entire nation 
to support? 

Of allmen he is most unprepared to have such a burden imposed 
upon him. He is poor, has a family to support and educate, and 
is trying to dig out a living from arid or semiarid land: He has 
acted as the advance guard of the nation and of civilization, 
thereby permitting all lands lying east of him to be settled with 
absolute security from danger or molestation, 

The theory that some of these cases are different from the ordi- 
nary purchase of Indian lands because the United States agreed 
to pay over to the trust fund the amounts derived from the sale 
to settlers to reimburse itself for the outlay is not well founded. 
It was amistaken policy ever to have made such contracts, and as 
the nation is bound to pay the amounts to the trust funds after 
the period of ten years from the date of the agreements it in no 
way affects the Indian. These contracts made a discrimination 


against the citizens of certain States and Territories and imposed 
a burden upon them that should have been borne by the entire 
nation. 


Mr. Chairman, the two arguments that are urged against the 


passage of this amendment are: 

First, That it would require the expenditure upon the part of 
the Government of $35,000,000; and 

Second. That it would interfere with the fund which the Con- 
gress of the United States has provided for the agricultural col- 
leges of the respective States. 

These are the two positions taken by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SHERMAN] in his speech of a few minutes ago, and I 
desire to examine the same to determine their correctness. 


HOW MUCH WOULD THE GOVERNMENT LOSE? 


First, the proposition that it would require an expenditure of 
| $35,000,000 or any other sum out of the Treasury of the United 
| States is absurd. Look at the wording of the Senate amendment. 
| Does it appropriate a singledollar? Doesit provide for the making 

of any contracts or purchases that would involve the expenditure 
. sen money? I submit, Mr. Chairman, it does not. It reads as 
follows: 


That all settlers under the homestead laws of the United States upon the 
| public lands acquired prior to the passage of this act by treaty or agreement 

from the various Indian tribes, who have or who shall hereafter reside upon 
the tract entered in good faith for the period required by existing law, shall 
be entitled to a patent for the land so entered upon the payment to the local 
land officers of the usual and customary fees, and no other or further charge 
of any kirid whatsoever shall be required from such settler to entitle him to 
a patent for the land covered by his entry: Provided, That the right to com- 
mute any such entry and pay for said lands, in the option of any such settler, 
and in the time and at the prices now fixed by existing laws, shall remain in 
full force and effect: Provided, however, That all sums of money so released 
which, if not released, would belong to any Indian tribe shall be paid to such 
Indian tribe by the United States. 


It is true there have been contracts made with these Indians. 
It is true that we have agreed to pay for these lands a certain 
amount of money aggregating about $35,000,000, and most of it 

| has been passed to the credit of the Indian tribes. 

| But, Mr. Chairman, that is irrespective of Avhether the land is 

| to be taken by homestead entry or not. The obligation of the 
Government is outstanding to pay for these lands in any and all 
events. Consequently the only loss the Government can sustain 
will be the loss of the amounts which it could collect from the 
settlers under existing law. 

The treaties with the Indians under which, since 1889, the pur- 
chase of Indian reservations has been made provide for the United 
States passing to the credit of each Indian tribe the amount of 
money agreed upon as the purchase price of the reservation of that 
tribe, which amount becomes a trust fund, owed by the United 

















States to that particular tribe and on which the Government pays 
annually 5 cent interest to the Indians of that tribe. 

This indebtedness of the Government to the Indians isintended | 
to be perpetual, and the interest paid each year is intended for | 
their support. The purchase price agreed to by the Government | 
was large in every instance, because it knew full well that if a! 
trust fund were not so provided Congress nevertheless would ap- 
propriate for the support of the Indians a sum nearly as large. 
These contracts for the extinguishment of the Indian title to these 
lands were never made upon strict business principles, and it | 
would be an outrage to compel any class of citizens of the United | 


States to reimburse the Government for the enormous amounts it | 


agreed to pay when the motive that prompted the contracts was | 
charity. 
[It is clear then that in opening these lands to free homesteads 


the Government will not have to appropriate $35,000,000 or any 


other sum out of the Treasury. 

Nor will it result in the loss to the Government of that sum or 
of one-tenth part thereof. 

Gentlemen, in reckoning the loss at $35,000,000, assume that the 


Government will be able to settle all of the 29,000,000 acres of | 


land contained in these reservations and collect therefor the prices 
fixed by the Government. When we investigate the location and 
condition of these lands, we find that it will be impossible to set- 
tleall of them. The character of the country is such as to pre- 
vent complete settlement. More than a third of these lands is 
nountainous and unfit for agricultural purposes; and if taken for 
mining purposes must be paid for, whether this amendment passes 
or not, at a higher rate than under any of the agricultural land 
laws. 
agricultural crops without irrigation, and the cost of constructing 
the necessary canals to obtain water for irrigation is so great as 
to prohibit reclamation by the ordinary settler, so that not more 


than one-third of the land contained in these reservations can | 


ever be utilized for homestead purposes. 

The number of acres that have been located upon in these 
reservations is 8,761,700, between one-third and one-fourth of the 
total area. But that does not represent the amount of land the 
Government will lose, for it includes all the entries that have 
been made, whether afterwards abandoned or not. 
of claims that have been abandoned during the past five years of 
depression and of low prices of agricultural products must have 
been enormous, 
all likelihood will be permanently settled will not exceed one- 
fourth of the total area of the reservations. It is therefore clear 
that the only loss which the Government can sustain by the open- 
ing of these lands to free homes will be the amount which it could 


collect from the settlers on this one-fourth of the total acreage of | 


the reservations. How much would that be? 

Mr. Chairman, these reservations are situated in the far western 
country. 
sufficient rainfall to raise one good crop every two years. 
eliminate the lands lying adjacent to the streams, most of which 


have been paid for, there are very few acres in the arid region | 


which can be utilized for agricultural purposes. They might be 
worth 15 or 20 cents per acre for grazing purposes, as they produce 


what is called buffalo grass, which when parched by the sun still | 


retains some nutrition, but it takes a good many acres of such 
grass to support even one head of cattle. 

The question has been asked, Why do the settlers remain on 
such lands? The answer is, because they are too poor to get off. 
They went upon the lands with high hopes and courage. They 
read from the railroad circulars the glowing description of the 
richness and fertility of the soil. They believed the lands must 
be rich because they had been reserved by the Indians. 


cultural purposes. 
money in improving the same, and can not now abandon the only 
roofs under which they can shelter their families. Each year they 
plant their fields in the hope that rain will come, and about once 
in every two years the hot winds in July will destroy the most 
flattering prospects. The story of the privations and hardships 


of these settlers is one that has few parallels in American history. | 


Mr. Chairman, how much money can the Government get out 
of these poor, unfortunate people? All who are able to pay have 
paid. “Youcan not get blood out of a turnip.” 
ment can give notice of eviction, but it can not compel payment. 


The nation will never force men to leave the homes they have | 


built under such adverse circumstances. If the Government can 


not collect the money, it is the same as if the free-homestead act | 


was in force as to these reservations. Then, how much money is 


lost to the nation by extending the free-homestead act to these | 


reservations? Practically nothing. In any event, under the most 

favorable future, not exceeding one-tenth of the $35,000,000 claimed 

by the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

WOULD FREE HOMES INTERFERE WITH THE AGRICULTURAL-COLLEGE FUND? 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to examine the second position 

taken by our opponents, namely, that the opening of these reser- 
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At least one-third of the lands are arid and will not grow | 


The number | 


Thave no doubt that the number of acres which in | 


The most favored lie in those sections that receive only | 
lf you | 


They | 
did not seem to know that the Indian never values land for agri- | 
They located upon the lands, spent all their | 


The Govern- | 





vations to free homesteads would interfere with the fund provided 
for by Congress to aid the agricultural colleges of the States. 

The acts to aid the agricultural colleges provide that amounts 
as high as $40,000 per annum shall be paid in support of the ex- 
perimental station and agricultural college in each State out of 
the moneys realized from the sale of the public lands. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of the Land Of- 
fice the total amount realized from the sale of public and Indian 
lands during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, was $2,087,931.28, 

There is an item included in that amount which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Total receipts from disposal of Indian land, $438,716.31. 

Our opponents say that this amount constitutes one-fifth of the 
total amount realized from the sale of public lands in the year 
1897, and therefore it must cut the revenues that go to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of these agricultural colleges to the 
extent of 20 per cent. 
| The supposition which the gentlemen on the other side of this 
| question make is that this $438,716.31 was realized from the sale 
| of lands in these reservations which would be open to free home- 
stead. Now, that is just where they are mistaken. 

I have been to the Interior Department to ascertain on what 
these figures are based. They have referred me to a book entitled 
**Land Office Report, 1897,” which on page 259 gives the items 


that compose that amount. I find that there is included in the 
amount—$438,716.31—an item of $368,649.01, which was received 
from the sale of pine and timber lands in the Chippewa Reserva- 
| tion, which lands would not come within the operation of this 
| free-homestead measure. The United States would get that reve- 


nue whether this amendment passes or not. When we take the 
$368,649.01 from the total realized from the sale of Indian lands, 
it leaves only $70,067.30 received from the sale of Indian lands 
which would be affected by this measure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what proportion is that sum to the total 
amount realized from the sale of public lands in 1897? It is just 
about 3 per cent. Three per cent then is the amount that might 
be lost to the agricultural-college fund should this measure pass, 
provided the revenues from the sale of public lands should ever 
get to be less than the amounts appropriated for the agricultural 
colleges. 

The total amount realized from the sale of lands in Indian 
reservations ih the past nine years has been only $680.173, while 
the total amount realized from the sale of all public lands dur- 
ing the same period has been $29,784,661.02. 

What a small proportion then do the revenues derived from the 
sale of Indian lands bear to the amount received from the disposal 
of all public lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How is it that any revenue has been 
derived from the public domain since the right of free homes ex- 
isted? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Under the present homestead law any per- 
son who resides upon and cultivates a tract of land not exceeding 
160 acres for the period of five years is entitled to a patent for the 
same upon paying the land-oflice fees for making proof of such 
fact. The law also provides that after residing a certain number 
of months upon the land the homesteader has the option of paying 
the Government price for the same and getting his patent with- 
out waiting for the period of five years toexpire. That is called 
commuting the homestead. 

It often happens that it is to the advantage of the claimant to 
commute the homestead instead of living on it for the full period 
of five years. 

He may have found, after a short trial, that he is not adapted to 
the pursuit of. farming; he may have been offered a position that 
is more remunerative; the climate of his new home may have 
proven injurious to the health of himseif or some member of his 
family. It then becomes hisinterest to pay the Government price 
for the land, and he does it. 

It often is necessary for the homesteader to borrow money in 
order to give proper medical treatment to his family, in order to 
buy seed for planting after failure of crops, and for a number of 
other reasons. He has perhaps made a thousand dollars’ worth of 
improvements upon his land. No one will lend him money upon 
his homestead until he obtains title from the Government. The 
law prohibits him from mortgaging theclaim until he proves up on 
the same. He can not wait for the balance of the five years to 
expire, and hence makes the arrangement for his loan. Witha 
part of it he pays the Government for the land, receiving a regis- 
ter’s and a receiver's receipt therefor, which is regarded as equiv- 
alent to title if no contest has been filed. 

It is for these reasons that although a right to a free home has 
existed for thirty-six years in the United States, yet the Govern- 
ment has received millions of dollars each year from the disposal 
of its public lands. 

It is therefore plain that the opening of these reservations to 
| free homestead entry will not even affect the total amount 
| ized from the sale of public lands as much as 3 per cent, and con- 
sequently can not but by a small fraction affect the agricultural- 
college appropriations, even when the amounts realized from the 
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sale of eo lands shall be less than the agricultural-college | cational institutions of their States supported by the sweat and 


fund, which is not likely for many years to come. 

The proportion which the area of these reservations bears to the 
total area of all the public lands is another way of determining 
how insignificant must the sales from these reservations be com- 
pared to the sales from the entire public domain. The area of 
these Indian reservations is 29,000,000 acres, while the area of all 
the public lands of the United States is 960,873,553 acres—the pro- 
portion is 1 to 33. 


toil of the farmers of South Dakota, who have not even the meang 
of giving a common-school education to their own children? God 
forbid. I can not, I will not, believe it. 

The sentiment of the entire people of the United States, as ex. 
pressed in the last national conventions of their political parties, 
is in favor of the passage of this measure. 

The Republican platform on this subject reads as follows: 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead policy of the 


Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a | Republican party, and urge the eae by Congress of the satisfactory free- 


question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that almost all of the proceeds 
of the sales of Indian lands is held by the Government of the 
United States in trust for the Indians and can never be appro- 
priated for the establishment of agricultural colleges? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is one thing that is clear, and that is 
that if these proceeds go to the Indian fund they can not also go to 
the agricultural-college fund. 

Mr. Chairman, the following table, which is taken from the spe- 
cial report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, dated 
February 26, 1898, shows some very valuable statistics concern- 
ing the reservations affected by this measure: 


’ 


home- 
Estimated amount yet to 


Name of reservation. 


original 
stead entries to Decem- 


paid by entrymen. 
ber 31, 1897. 


ceded, opened, or to be 
ceived to December 31 
be received from settlers 
should allland be disposed 
of as homesteads under 
existing laws. 


opened to entry. 
Area in acres covered by 
entries 


Approximate _amount re- 


Estimated number of acres 
| Price per acre paid or to be 
“Number 


First class. | 


Great Sioux, North and | $1 
South Dakota, and Ponca, 
Nebraska | ‘ 
Colville, Washington 7 :: 


SAR 


\ 844} 960, 000/$119, 740'$4, 616, 140 

(Not yet opened to | 2,125,500 
entry.) 

1, 800} 


250,000| None.| 4, 153, 750 
(Not yet opened to 614, 235 


entry.) 
(Not yet comet to 750, 000 


50! 
Chippewa, Minnesota é 1.25 
Wichita, Oklahoma 388} 1.25 
Southern Ute, Colorado 1.25 


} meenanianaeni pines 
14, 382, 326) .....- | S41, 210,000) 119, 740)12, 259, 625 
= = —— S 





Total first class 


Second class. 


Lake Traverse, North and 
South Dakota 574,000: 2. 
Yankton Sioux,South Dakota! 151,692) 3.75 
Fort Berthold, North Dakota.} 1, 838, a 


Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 174, 690 
Nez Perces, Idaho 

Siletz, Oregon 

Crow, Montana 


Cherokee, Pawnee, and Ton- 
kawa, Oklahoma | 


4,481) 530,000) 35,000) 1,400,000 

848} 112,000) 68,545) 500,300 
1.50} (Not yet opened to | 2,758,080 
entry.) 
1.50} 438] 57,000; None.| 262,035 
75| 1,766) 195,000; None.) 1,877,085 
50) 37 048; 261,452 
50 244} 


ow 
~ 
s 


, 


4.000 : 
31,700, 840) 2,549, 160 


Sac and Fox, Oklahoma 

Iowa, Oklahoma 

Absentee Shawnee and Pot- 
tawatomie, Oklahoma 

Cheyenneand Arapahoe, Ok- 
lahoma 

Kickapoo, Oklahoma 


fant ed RD bee et et et 
S25 ene 
; 4 


8,500,562} 1.50 
85,000} 1.50 


Total second class ....../15, 179, 820 
Total both classes 


63, 046.7, 551,700, 560, 433.23, 600, 339 


Pp 562, 146 


71, 690 8, 761, 700| 680, 173 35, 859, 964 
j | | 





4s no separate account has been kept with reference to disposals of lands 
of the severai reservations in Oklahoma, the lump sum of the amounts re- 
ceived from disposals is given. 

Mr. Chairman, even if the enactment of this law seriously af- 
fected the amounts voted by Congress to the agricultural colleges 
of the respective States, yet, sir, | would be just as enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of the same. If the support of the agricultural col- 
leges is dependent upon the amounts received from the settlers 
upon these reservations, while free homesteads exist as to all other 
lands of the United States, then, Mr. Chairman, it constitutes in- 
directly a tax upon these poor, unfortunate settlers for the sup- 
port of the agricultural colleges of other States. Sir, what prin- 
ciple of right or justice is there in the agricultural college of the 
great and wealthy State of New York being supported by a charge 
upon the struggling settlers on the reservations of Oklahoma or 
South Dakota? The bare statement of the pcs ought to 
make the advocates of these agricultural colleges ashamed of the 
position they have taken in this debate. 

Has it come to this, that rich and educated Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania are so grasping in their desires that they want edu- 


| going to violate the pledge thus made to tlie American 


homestead measure which has a 
in the Senate. 
The Democratic platform is as follows: 


The Democratic party believes in home rule, and that all public lands of 
the United States should be appropriated to the establishment of free homeg 


for American citizens. 

The Populist platform is as strong as any: 

We demand that bona fide settlers on all public lands be granted free 
homes, as provided in the national homestead law, and that no exception be 
made in the case of Indian reservations when opened for settlement, and 
that all lands not now patented come under this demand. 

Here is a distinct pledge made by all three of the great political 
parties of the nation. Are the representatives of these parties 
ople? 
The declarations in a national platform should be as sacre to the 
members of that political organization as their bonds. The mem- 
bers of this body are supposed to represent the sentiment of the 
people of the United States. Here we have a direct and explicit 
direction from all the people concerning the passage of this identi- 
cal measure. Who will refuse as to so just a measure to carry 
out the will of the people? [Applause. ] 


eady passed the House and is now pending 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 6896) making appropriations for the current and contin 
expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfillin 
with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
other purposes. 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was led to fear when I made application for 
time to speak on this bill that it was the pu of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs to reduce arbitrarily the allowance for the 
education of the Indians through the contract Catholic schools in 
contravention of.the long-established policy of our Government 
in giving each leading denomination a share in the elevating and 
uplifting of those children of the American soil who first learned 
of the religion of Christ from Father Marquette: and his devoted 
followers of the Catholic faith. 

It has given me pleasure to receive the strongest assurances from 
members of the committee that it is not their pur to modify 
existing conditions regarding the contract schools, and that the 
church which St. Peter founded nearly twenty centuries ago was 
to be allowed to bear its share in the work of education under the 
auspices of our Government. 

While the immediate occasion is thus removed for the facts 
and figures which I intended to present. showing the value and 
character of the work done for the uplifting of the Indians b 
the Catholic schools, the subject of education is a broad one an 
one which suggests many reflections regarding the future of our 
country. It is our boast that education is more universally dif- 
prow among our people than among any other people in the 
world. 

A schoolhouse at every crossroads, the school-teacher at the el- 
bow of every American child, have given our people a capacity 
for settling great problems which is disproving the Old World 
prejudice that a democracy is not capable of the prompt and 
righteous decision of complicated economic questions. No ques- 
tion is more pressing to-day than that of our national financial 
system. All parties to the sharp contest of 1896 are agreed that 
our present system calls for radical reforms. That being the 
case, it is our duty to carefully consider the experience of all peo- 
ples and the views of special students. 

For this reason I desire to ask the attention of the House toa 
discussion of the proper basis for a banking currency, — 
by Mr. Charles A. Conant, a citizen of my city and State. ith- 
out venturing to express an absolute opinion of all that he sets 
forth, whether in approval or disapproval, I feel that his careful 
investigation of the subject merits the serious attention of the 


nt 
treaty stipulations 
une 30, 1890, and for 
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them, in their endless, ever-renewed flow of production and exchange for 
consumption. It is this enormous body of properties in perpetual process of 
exchange which creates, supports, and solves the credits in the banks, than 
which, properly secured to the redemption of the banks’ currency obliga- 
tions, there can be conceived no other basis of even approximate value of 
property.” 

The same conception is worked out in a more concrete form in another 
paper presented to the monetary commission, in the following terms: * 

“I think it can be safely said that the rule adopted in the United States 
which requires bank notes issued to be secured by a deposit of bonds is con- 
trary to the rule adopted in nearly all of the great commercial nations of the 
world. Those nations recognize that banks can be established, and the notes 
issued by them secured by having them issued upon the capital. 

“To give you an illustration applicable to our country alone: Wo have in 
the fall of the year, when we need the greater volume of our currency, the 
cotton crop. That cotton hasa market value at every railroad station in the 
land and can be converted into money wherever there is a mercantile busi- 
ness carried on. Its price is all over the country practically its market price 
at the time it is sold, less the cost of transporting it from the point at which 
it is sold to Liverpool. 

“When the cotton is stored ina warehouse, or put upon a depot platform 
for shipment, and covered by insurance, any paper which is secured ‘y¥ tho 
warehouse receipt or bill of lading given for such cotton is as safe «hxost 
as United States bonds. I can not see why a bank, whose assets consist of 
good commercial paper, especially paper brsed upon such security as that 
above indicated, should not be allowed to issue notes based upon its assets.” 

The manner in which a banking currency, issued upon business assets, ad- 
justs itself to business conditions is simple. When a borrower presents his 


embers of this House. I therefore append, as a part of my re- 
aaa the following paper prepared i 


BANKING UPON BusINess AssETS—WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF NATIONS 
Has Been. 


[By Charles A. Conant, author of A History of Modern Banks of Issue.] 
THEORY AND HISTORY SUMMED UP. 


A careful review of the theory and history of the issue of bank notes upon 
business assets justifies the following conclusions: 

The issue of k notes upon business assets is the natural and scientific 
theory of banking, because the circulating medium is the instrument of busi- 
ness transactions and should be developed out of them and governed by 
them. 

The issue of bank notes upon business assets is a natural and legitimate 
means of employing credit, since such promissory notes are essentially the 
same in a as checks and deposit receipts. 

The issue of notes upon assets is at once profitable to the banks and the 
public by permitting loans at lower rates than when the bank capital is con- 
verted to nonbanking uses by. locking it up in fixed investments. 

The issue of notes upon business assets by extending the maewrtetee of 
banking facilities paves the way for banks of discount and deposit and there- 
by brings into the channels of trade the capital which would otherwise lie 
idle in private hoards. 

A system of note issues upon business assets is pabcepiaiine. under re- 
quirements for prompt redemption in gold, because the notes promptly 
return to the issuing bank for retirement when the quantity in circulation 
becomes ex ve. 


The two fundamental safeguards of notes based upon business assets are | commercial paper for discount at a bank, the (liscount is paid to him in the 
that Len | rest upon the banking capital of the whole community and that | form of bank notes when it is not carried to his deposit account. While the 
this capital is in the liquid and realizable form of short-dated commercial pa- | whole volume of discounts is far from being represented by note issues, the 


increase of the discounts is usually accompanied by an increase of issues. 

This is more likely to be the case when a growing volume of business re- 
quires a large quantity of the means of making exchanges. The volume 
outstanding nobes, on the other hand, diminishes promptly when business 
activity declines, because the notes go back to the bank in the form of 
deposits or by direct presentation for redemption in coin. They are then 
canceled and retired, and the volume of outstanding circulation is adjusted 
automatically to the diminished demand for the medium of exchange. 

THE ESSENCE OF TRADE IS BARTER. 

Many of those who oppose a currency based upon business assets base 
their opposition, unconsciously, perhaps, upon a confused conception of the 
mercantile theory—that gold znd silver coin constitute wealth in themselves 
and that money should be a thing of intrinsic value rather than a counter in 
making exchanges. They overlook the fact that all trade is in its essence 
barter and that the intervention of money is for the purpose of a standard 
of value and a common denominator. It is necessary that this money should 
represent unquestioned value, but not that it should consist purely of coin. 

It is only necessary, in the language of Prof. Bonamy Price, that the re- 
ceiver of a bank note representing a debt on the part of the bank should find 
“in this debt, now due to him, of the issuer of the bank note a sufficient guar- 
anty for being able to buy with it other goods.”+ The essential function of 
business operations is the exchange of commodities for each other through 
the medium of currency—not the exchange of commodities for heaps of un- 
productive metals. 

Loans made by banks, though expressed in terms of money, are transfers 
of the right to control capital. The intervention of gold and silver in busi- 
ness transactions is only necessary for applying the test of a fixed standard 
to the medium of exchange and affording a common denominator and 
measure of value. This is far from implying that bank notes do not repre- 
sent value. They are based upon the whole mass of commodities in process 
of production and exchange, which are the subject of banking transactions. 

he essential advantage over commodities which currency enjoys when 
its exchange value is unquestioned is in the fact that it is exchangeable 
against every other commodity. A manufacturer of shoes might not find 
every one ready to take shoes in exchange for the articles of necessity and 
convenience which he might desire. He does find them all willing to take 
currency, after he has converted his shoes into that medium, so long as the 
currency is exchangeable for all othercommodities. Itis just this fact which 
adds to the force of the argument for a currency based upon business assets, 
Currencies based upon articles which are not quickly exchangeable have 
always proved failures,even where the value behind them was large and 
unquestioned. The essential question is not whether a currency is based 
upon wealth, but whether it is based upon wealth which is quickly negotiable. 
Those who believe that a government currency, based upon the credit of the 
nation, is preferable to a banking currency, which is bused upon the negoti- 


per, \. = maintains a steady flow of constantly maturing credits through 
the banks. 

The issue of notes upon business assets is abundantly safe to the-note 
holder when he is protected, as under the requirements of sound banking 
laws, bya general ai fund, a first lien of the notes upon the assets of the 
banks, the duplicate liability of shareholders, and a fixed maximum of notes 
in proportion to capital. 

he issue of notes upon business assets, when such notes are a first lien 
upon all the assets, are vastly better secured than Government paper money 
in the proportion which the whole banking assets of the country bear to the 
small cash balances of the Government. The banking assets of the national 
banks of the United States on October 5, 1897, were $3,705,133,207, while the 
cash balance of the Treasury of the United States on that date was $213,862,108, 
malng the assets of the Treasury about one-fifteenth part of those of the 

anks. 

The issue of notes upon business assets is the successful banking policy of 
the Bank of France, the Bank of Austria-Hungary, the Imperial Bark of Ger- 
many, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, the National Bank of Belgium, the Bank 
of the Netherlands, many of the banks of Switzerland, the English banks 
outside the Bank of England, the banks of Scotland, the Canadian banks, and 
the banking institutions of most other important commercial states. 

The issue of notes upon assets has permitted the creation of nearly 500 
branch banks in Canada and the extension of credit to such an extent that 
interest rates are only 1 or 2 per cent higher at the most distant interior 
points in Canada than in Montreal or Toronto, while in the United States 
rates range between 10 and 12 per cent in the newer sections of the country, 
while money is offered at 1 or 2 per cent in the great commercial centers. 

The history of State banking in the United States before the civil war 
demonstrates that the worst of the wildcat banks were those which based 
their note issues upon State securities, while the safest and most successful 
systems were those which based their note issues upon business assets. 

The history of the national banking system of the United States shows 
that the assets of failed banks have been sufficient to pay all the note liabili- 
ties of the banks, if the national bonds deposited as security had been abso- 
lutely worthless, except an average of one-sixtieth of 1 per cent annually, 
and that average contributions to a safety fund of one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
ee circulation would have sufficed to redeem the note issues of all failed 

vanks. 


oL 


BANKING UPON BUSINESS ASSETS. 


The system of basing bank-note issues upon the business assets of the issu- 
ing banks, instead of upon pacific securities, has become somewhat unfamiliar 
in the United States, because of an experience of thirty years under a differ- 
ent system. The system of issues upon business assets has, however, the ap- 
proval of nearly all the leading economists of the world, is in successful oper- 
ation in nearly all civilized countries, and has vindicated its adaptability to 


the conduct of business and the security of the notes. able wealt. 

















































































It is proposed in this brief discussion of the subject to demonstrate these 
three propositions—(1) that the issue of bank notes upon business assets is 
the only sound theory of banking; (2) tbat such a system may be surrounded 
with safeguards which will make the notes absolutely secure in the hands of 
the holder; and (3) that the safety and success of issues upon assets have 
pee contearey demonstrated in practice by the banking experience of the 
civ. wor 


1.—Tuse Teeory or Nore Issues upon BUSINESS ASSETS. 


The issue of the medium of exchange upon business assets represents the 
true theory of currency, because the n for the medium grows out of busi- 
ness transactions. Bank notes issued upon assets are the legitimate instru- 
ments of commercial exchange, because they are the direct outcome of such 
exchanges. Their value and volume depend essentially upon the value and 
volume of the businessof the country. In thestriking language of one of the 
papers presented to the monetary commission now sitting in Washington:* 

‘The only proper parties to issue a credit currency, and the only parties 
that can issue one with an actual and permanent basis of value, and one 
which will expand and contract with the varying commercial needs there- 
for, are those concerned and engaged in trade itself, from which all credit 
—e and where it alone really exists and by which it is solved; the parties, 
that is, which own the properties which create and secure the credit, and 
are engaged in that exchange of them which necessitates the credit and re- 
re = current use of the evidence of that credit until the exchange be 
effected. 

“ The trade relations of all the scattered properties in course of exchange 
which are the material of commerce, and the scattered credits growing 
thereout—the evidence of which credits are, be it remembered, essentially 
titles to the Seeper ties themselves—are all centered in and handled by the 
banks. The banks, then, under proper governmental supervision and regu- 
lation, for the perfect protection of the credit currency holder, are the proper 
and only proper parties to issue credit currency. 

“ Their assets represent the exchangeable wealth of the country, the prod- 
ucts of soil, mine, factory, and sea, and all the industries associated with 


* Communication of Mr. Jacob L. Greene, of Hartford, Conn , toex-Senator 
George F. unds, 


of the business community, overlook the important distinction 


of Lord Sydenham, who used to say “that nothing was easier to conduct 
than the business of a banker, if he would only learn the difference between 
a mortgage and a bill ofexchange."’ +t 


The demands of a crisis or a change in the commercial situation often made 


necessary for a banking institution to redeem a large part of its note issaes 
to cash, to pay off depositors in cash and in contract at once the volume of 
its issues and itsdiscounts, Realestate and securities which are not listed on 


the stock exchange are of little avail in such emergencies. 
THE TRUE CHARACTER OF BANKING ASSETS. 
It is this distinction between quick assets and unrealizable wealth that the 


great scientific and practical merit of a bank currency based upon business 
assets lies. 
company from one based upon long-term securities or the credit of a national 


Itis at this point that the character of such a currency parts 


treasury without large liquid resources. A banking currency, issued upon 
business assets, represents the transactions of the community in their most 
liquid form. Banks issuing notes are required under sound banking systems 
to limit their loans to periods of a few months—sometimes two, sometimes 
three, and more rarely four or six months. 

As some of these loans are made daily, it thus happens that some are ma- 
turing daily and that the bank has pouring through its coffers a perpetual 
stream of credits which it is capable of converting into coin if the necassity 
arises. A bank which finds its loans reaching an undue proportion to its cash 












reserve is able to change the proportions withi very short time by restrict- 
ing its loans and husbanding the cash received in the payment of loans which 
mature. 

If the payment is only in the form of a check upon a deposit in the bank, 
the same effect is produced, of reducing the proportion of liabilities to cash, 
since the liabilities are reduced by the cancellation of the deposit and the re- 
tirement of the check. A bank which desires to increase its usual propor- 
tion of cash to meet a coming storm is able to employ the same resource. A 


certain amount of cash is daily received upon deposit or in settlement of 


*Mr. H. C. Tompkins, to Mr. Carroll L. Root, secretary of the m 
commission. 

+Currency and Banking, 42. New York, 1876. 

tjThomson Hankey, The Principles of Banking, 25; London, 1887. 
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loans and can be retained in the vaults while new loans are refused and old 
ones ure reduced by their settlement at maturity. 

Upon this broad basis, therefore, productive and negotiable resources of 
the country, and not upon any narrow margin of gold or silver, rests the ca- 
pacity of the banks of the United States to maintain the solvency of their 
paper obligations. These obligations, moreover, are all of essentially the 
same character, whether they are issued in the torm of deposit accounts and 
checks, or in the form of bank notes printed in even denominations for pur- 

yoses of convenience in daily transactions. In the language of Prof. Charles 
Fe. Dunbar, the eminent professor of political economy at Harvard Univer- 
sity:* 

‘In the bank note we have only another form of liability, differing in > 
pearance, but not in substance, from the liability for deposits. The bank- 
note is the duly certified promise of the bank to pay on demand, adapted for 
circulation as a convenient substitute for the money which it promises. It 
is issued by the bank, and can be issued only to such persons as are willing to 
receive the engagement of the bank in this form instead of receiving money, 
or instead of being credited with a deposit.” 

The argument of natural right to the issue of notes is a strong one in 
view of their close assimilation to other forms of credit. There is no essen- 
tial distinction in the printed promise to pay coin which is —— on a 
note which is not legal tender and the written promise implied by the entry 
in a depositor’s book. Mr. Henry Dunning McLeod sums up the practical 
unity of these forms of credit in the following terms: t 

“In the language of banking. a deposit and an issue are the same thing. A 
deposit is simply a credit ina banker's book. giving the customer a right of 
action against him forasum of money. And as soon as the banker has cre- 
ated a credit or deposit in his book in favor of his customer, he has issued a 
right of action against himself. * * * Itin no way increases the banker's 
liability to write the liability down on paper.” 

HOW NOTE ISSUES PROMOTE DEPOSIT BANKING. 

It should be the object of a scientific banking law to promote the use of 
credit upon economical terms in every section of the country. This would be 
the operation of a law permitting note issues, under wg, ae safeguards, upon 
business assets. The issue of notes upon assets is the logical forerunner of 
other methods of extending credit and paves the way for the more refined 
systems of checks and deposit accounts. 

In the language of M. Clément Juglar, an eminent authority on banking, 
"lhe bank bill has served in practice as a provisional scaffolding for permit- 
ting banks to organize and to attract a clientele as well as deposits. As soon 
as the last attain a snfficient number, the bill, which at the beginning played 
the principal part, passes to a secondary place."”*} The manner in which this 

yrocess has been carried out is described ina manner which has become classic 

- Mr. Walter Bagehot, the eminent English banker. He declares that the 
best way to diffuse banking in a community is to allow the banker to issue 
bank notes of small amount that can supersede the metal currency. Just 
how this privilege opens the way for more advanced forms of banking Mr. 
Bagehot describes thus: § 

*The reason why the use of bank paper commonly precedes the habit of 
making deposits in banks is very plain; it isa far easier habit to establish. 
In the issue of notes the banker, the person to be most benefited, can do 
something, he can pay away his own ‘ promises’ in loans, in wages, or in pay- 
ment of debts, but in the getting of deposits he is passive; his issues depend 
on himself, his deposits on the favor of others. And tothe — the change 
is far easier, too. To collect a great mass of deposits with thesame banker, a 
great number of persons must agree todo something, but to establish a note 
circulation, a large number of persons need only do nothing; they receive 
the banker's notes in the common course of their business, and they have 
only not to take these notes to the banker for payment. 

“If the public refrain from taking trouble, a paper circulation is immedi- 
ately in existence. A paper circulation is begun by the banker, and requires 
no effort on the part of the public; on the contrary, it needs an effort of the 

yublic to be rid of notes once issued; but deposit banking can not be begun 
by the banker, and requires a spontaneous and consistent effort in the com- 
munity; and therefore paper issue is the natural prelude to deposit banking. 

“The way in which the issue of notes by a banker prepares the way for 
the deposit of money with him is very plain. When a private person begins 
to possess a great heap of bank notes, it will séon strike him that ha is trust- 
ing the banker very much, and that in return he is getting nothing. He 
runs the risk of loss and robbery just as if he were hoarding coin; he would 
run no more risk by the failure of the bank if he made a deposit there, and 
he would be free from the risk of keeping the cash. 

**No doubt it takes time before even this simple reasoning is understood 
by uneducated minds. So strong is the wish of most people to see their 
money that they for some time continue to hoard wt pk for a long 
period a few do so; butin the end common sense conquers—the circulation 
of bank notes decreases and the deposit of money with the banker increases. 
The credit of the banker having been efficiently advertised by the note, and 
accepted by the public, he lives on the credit so gained years after the note 
issue itself has ceased to be very important tohim,.. * * * 

“A system of note issues is, therefore, the best introduction to a large sys- 
tem of deposit banking. As yet, historically, it is the only introduction; no 
nation as yet has 
first through the preliminary stage of note issue; and of such note issues the 
quickest and most eficient in this way is one made by individuals resident 
in the district and conversant with it.” 

The verification of these statements is found in the banking history of 
nearly every important country. The nine departmental banks of France, 
which were suppressed in 1848, had in 1847 deposits of only $3,350,000, but were 
able by means of a note circulation of $18,000,000 to extend accommodation in 
loans and discounts to the amount of $17,000,000. The Bank of Dundee, in 
Scotland, founded in 1763, flourished for twenty-five years, with no deposits 
whatever, upon the profits of its note issues and its remittance business. 

In the United States the State banks before the civil war extended accom- 
modation to the fertile valleys of Virginia and through the cotton belt of 
the Gulf by means of their note issues and with comparatively small de- 

sits. The absolutely necessary part which their note issues played in their 
susiness is illustrated by the following figures for a few States in 1860: 
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* Theory and History of Banking, 16; New York: G.P. Putnam'sSons. 1895. 

+Theory and Practice of Banking, I, 330; London, 1893. 

+t Des Crises Commerciales et Leur Retour Périodique, 186; Paris, 1889. 
Lombard Street, Works, V, 58-60; Hartford, 1889. : 
Alphonse Courtois, Histoire des Banques en France, 338-341. Paris, 1881. 
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8, 798, 100 4, 733, 289 
7, 477,976 4,851, 153 


rived at a great system of deposit banking without going | 
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A glance at the column of de ts and then at that of loans shows how 
impossible it would have been for these banks to grant the accommodation 
they were able to grant without the power of note issue. That power was 
taken away by the levy of the 10 per cent tax on State bank notes, and the 
national banks of Virginia now have discounts of $15,268,383, with $15,347 299 
of deposits, and only $1,993,442 in note issues. Alabama, in place of her $)3.. 
500,000 of loans, has only $6,570,755, and a note circulation of $1,053,170, while 
South Carolina has seen her bank loans shrink from $27,800,000 to $5,043 367, 
with the shrinkage of the circulation of her banks from $11,500,000 to the beg: 
garly pittance of $451,023.* 

These figures not only prove how necessary is the power of note issue as 
the forerunner of deposit banking, but they illustrate also the ill effects of 


| stifling the growth from one system into the other by taking away the issy- 


ing power. The fruits of this policy in the United States have not only im- 
paired the banking facilities of the people of the States, but have aroused in 
many of them a bitter resentment against pational supervision of banking 
and a demand for relief by the change of the metallic standard, which con. 
stitute to-day the greatest obstacle to intelligent banking reform and the 
most serious menace to our credit at home‘and abroad. 


EFFECT OF THE ISSUE POWER ON THE BANKS. 


It is undoubtedly a fact that the banks profit more under a system of note 
issues upon assets, where they are not able to attract large deposits, than 
under a system of issues upon pledged securities. But it is necessary that 
banks should be capable of earning profit in order that they may be estab- 
lished and way extend the means of making exchanges and of obtaining 
credit to the masses of the people. 

Competition rapidly forces down the rate of interest where it is easy to 
create competing banks and toissue notes. Every per cent which is added 
to the cost of providing credit by needless restrictions is added to the charze 
made by the bank to the borrower. Every per cent which is deducted from 
the cost falls quickly to the benefit of the borrower by the reduction of the 
gross charge levied upon him by the bank for his loans. In the striking lan- 
guage of M. J. E. Horn: + 

“ The entire community is enabled to profit by that which tends to facili- 
tate exchanges and circulation. If the foundersof a bank are the first, per- 
haps, to benefit by their creation, the durable success(of such an establishment 
is possible only so far as the public finds an advantage in it, as the bank re- 
sponds to a real need and well fulfills its office.’’ 

One of the striking benefits of a system of banking which begins with the 
issue of notes upon assets and gradually introduces the use of credit into 
the whole community is the ultimate effect of drawing into active use the 
capital which would otherwise be locked up in idle hoards. It is one of the 
crowning glories of the modern system of credit that it affords at cnce tothe 
individual a means of employing his savings without being compelled to find 
ventures of his own, for which he may lack time or qualifications, and affords 
to the community the use of hundreds of millions of dollars which other- 
wise might lie idle in the hands of the individual saver until he had accumu- 
lated enough for a new enterprise. This tendency of the modern credit sys- 
tem. when promoted by the issue of notes upon assets, is thus referred to by 
Prof. Paul roy-Beaulieu, in his latest work, Traité d'Economie Politique 
Théorique et Pratique (ITIT., 474): 

“It has been demonstrated oe experience that the issue of bills. when 
they have been made under regular conditions, has served in a notable man- 
ner to render a banking system popular and to spread banking operations 
among the public, not so much by the advantage resulting to the banks by 
the absence of interest on the sums whith they procure with their issues as 
by the general notoriety given to their establishments, the confidence which 
the public place in them when they hold their obligations, and _ the habit 
which they acquire of recurring more and more to their aid for the various 
operations of payment and collection.” 


THE BENEFITS OF ELASTICITY. 


One of the t+ advantages of note issues upon assets is the ability con- 
ferred upon the banks to adjust their circulation to the needs of business 
and their ability to provide accommodation wherever it is needed within the 
sphere of their operations. This element, generally defined as “ elasticity,” 
has already been shown to be one of the essentia) features of a currency 
based upon business assets. What it means and how lacking it is in the 
ee a national banking system of the United States are well set forth by 

-rofessor Dunbar: ¢ 

“It means responsiveness to present increase or diminution of demand— 
the power of adaptation to the needs of the month, week, or the day, whether 
rising or falling. A glance at the figures for any series of years, or for any 

riod of marked change in affairs, shows that the national-bank circulation 

as never had this quality. How should it be elastic? Elasticity implies the 
operation of counter forces in a currency as well as in a steel spring. 

“ That a currency may be responsive to demand it is necessary that the 
forces tending respectively to expand or to restrict should be forces at work 
in the daily business of the bank, where it is brought into contact with the 
community by the stream of loans, deposits, and payments. But under the 
national system at present the motives for extending issues are completely 
separated from real banking considerations, and such tendencies for the re- 
turn of notes as exist are equally foreign to the relations between the issuing 
bank and that portion of the public which it serves.” 

The convenience of the public has dictated that note issuesshall be subject 


| to regulation, which shall insure security, uniformity, and exchangeability 


for coin on demand; but this is far from implying the stifling of ‘the right of 
note issue by excessive taxes or by basing it upon long-term securities. The 


| vital defect of the national banking system of the United States. so far as it 


relates to note issues, is not in regard to security end uniformity, but in re- 
gard to elasticity. Longas the American people have been accustomed to 
the issue of notes only upon purchase of United States bonds at a premium, 
the relation is a wholly unnatural one and has no scientific merit. 

The reduction in the outstanding volume of bonds and the increase of 
their price began to curtail the bank-note circulation as early as 1877. and the 
banks ceased to be an instrument for supplying the monetary circulation of 
the country. This contraction of the currency, under the operation of an 
unscientific banking law, had much to do with the acts of 1878 and 1890, pro- 
viding for Government purchases of silver bullion and injecting great masses 
of overvalued silver into the monetary system. The absolute unresponsive- 
ness of the national banking system to business demandsin the matter of 
circulation has also contributed to restrict banking in the South and West, 
to make the banks ee in themselves, and to threaten to drag down the 
entire financial fabric of the country in a heap of ruins. 


e IL—Tue Security or Note Issues upoy Bustness ASSETS. 


Many misconceptions prevail in the United States regarding the safety of 
note issues based upon business assets. The unfortunate banking experi- 
ences of some of the Western States prior to the civil war led to the effort to 
obtain absolute security under the national banking system at the expenso 


* These figures are taken from the reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency of the condition of national banks on October 5, 1807. 

+La Liberte des Banques, 440; Paris, 1885. 

t Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1897, XII, 14. 























































































































of elasticity and business convenience. The Government is justified under 
modern conditions in making adequate provisions for the security of note 
issues in the hands of the note holders. 

They are abundantly capable of doing this in an efficient manner witha 
currency based upen business assets. Such provisions are simple and easily 
enforced; they have been adopted in several important countries, and their 
success has been demonstra by experience. The Canadian system, which 
has been much commended by careful students of finance, provides these 
safeguards for the note holder in case of the failure of an issuing bank: 

1. The creation of a safety fund in the custody of the Government, known 
as the bank-circulation redemption fund, amounting te 5 per cent of the 
average circulation of each contributing bank. This fund is in the custody 
of the minister of finance, and is available for the redemption of the notes of 
failed suns to the entire amount of the notes which are in circulation and 
unpaid. 

2. The first lien of the note holders upon the assets of the failed bank. This 
requires the pea of the notes in full out of the assets in preference to 
all other liabilities, 

8. The duplicate liability of shareholders. This permits the assessment of 
shareholders to the amount of their capital stock in order to obtain funds 
for meeting the liabilities of a failed bank. 

4. The interest at the rate of 6 per cent allowed — the notes of a failed 
bank 7 the day of suspension of redemption to the date named for their 
payment. 

. The limitation of the proportion of note issues to capital. 


SUCCESS OF THE CANADIAN SYSTEM. 


These five safeguards have given a high character to the note circulation 
of Canada. The redemption fund has proved more than adequate to meet the 
notes of all failed banks, and the notes have been paid in fuil in every case 
since 1881, even before the creation of the redemption fund in 189). The ex- 
haustion of the redemption fund is a contingency which has never occurred 
and is not likely to occur. 

While the fund may be used for the immediate redemption of notes, in 
order to promote the convenience of the note holder, the amounts thus paid 
from the fund are required to be reimbursed from the assets of the bank 
when they are realized, under the double provisions for the first lien of the 
notes upon the assets and for the duplicate liability of stockholders. Incase 
the redemption fund should be exhausted, the minister of finance is author- 
ized to call upon the other banks for the ee amounts to make good 
the em. but not for more than | per cent annuaily of the amount of their 
circulation. 

Amounts thus collected in excess of the usual tax are required to be reim- 
bursed to the contributing banks when recovered from the assets of the 
failed bank. The prompt action of the Government in redeeming notes from 
the redemption fund thus obviates the inconvenience which sometimes arose, 
prior to the creation of the fund, while note holders were waiting for the 
adjustment of the assets of the failed bank. They are now protected by the 

ermption fund and by the provision for interest upon the notes while they 
remain unpaid. The latter provision has made the notes so attractive that 
the holder has no difficulty in exchanging them at any bank for current 
funds at par. 

The security of a system of issues upon business assets depends upon 

rompt redemption and perhaps to some extent upon official supervision. 
Brockton is made in Canada for redemption agencies in the leading provin- 





cial cities, which each bank is compelled to maintain under the direction of 
the Treasury. Government supervision has not yet been — in Canada, 
nor is there any requirement that the banks shail hold aspecific cash reserve. 
Both these requirements are features of the national banking law of the 
United States and would probably be continued with some modifications in 
any system of note issues upon assets which might be adopted by Congress. 
he banks of Canada maintain asystem of supervision of their own, b 
which an inspector makes frequent tours of the branches and not only veri- 
fies the accounts and the cash, but applies a knowledge of business conditions 
to the inspection of the assets. The effect of a system of note issues which 


the notes of other issuing banks, and which requires each bank to contribute 
toward a common safety fund, is to promote mutual watchfulness, which in 
itself supplements the supervision of the Government. 

Any bank issuing notes in excess or pursuing a reckless policy in discount- 
ing would quickly find its notes refused by the other banks and be driven to 
suspension. Mutual confidence would be so necessary acondition of banking 
cooperation that no bank would dare invite the distrust of its fellows by — 
which would be followed by popular distrust and the refusal of its notes. To 
quote again from the philosophic words of M. Juglar:* 

“To issue bills it is necessary that the public accept them and that they may 
be employed as a means of payment in all banks of the country. Thissuper- 
vision which all the banks exercise over each other would be the best guar- 
anty of the value of the bills. As soon as a bank should have issued in excess 
they would return to their source of issue and would thus find themselves 
restricted by the force of events.” 


THE REAL SOLIDITY OF ISSUES ON ASSETS. 


The real solidity of the security behind the notes under the Canadian sys- 
tem, or if that system were adopted in the United States, may be best illus- 
trated by a few figures. The maximum circulation of the Canadian banks 
during September, 1597, was $39,077,427. 

This, therefore, is the amount with which the government would have to 
deal if it undertook (as it does not) to guarantee the circulation. The safety 
fund ia the custody of the government on September 30 was $i,879.454, being 
5 per cent upon the average maximum circulation for the year ending June 
30, 1897. If every bank in Canada should suspend and exhaust this safety 
fund, the notes would then become a first lien upon the assets. These assets 
on September 30 were $352,274,880, or about nine times the maximum circula- 
tion of the month. 

Specie and Dominion notes constituted $26,236,877 of these assets, and 
$27,939,204 was due from banks and agencies in foreign countries. Either of 
the latter sums would pay about 75 per cent of thenotes, and the whole assets 
would have to shrink below 11 per cent of their present value in order to cause 
a penny of loss to the notesholders.t Recourse would then be had tothe dupli- 
eate liability of the shareholders, from whom coilections of 60 per cent would 
be sufficient to protect the note holder if all other assets had absolutely ceased 
to exist. 

The relations between note liability in Canada and the great mass of the 
assets on which it rests is expressed in perhaps an even more forcible man- 
ner by Mr. L. Carroll Root, whose researches have done so much to promote 
sound financial views, in the following passage: + ; 

“On January 1, 1897, the aggregate circulation of the Canadian banks was 
$33,005,784. The aggregate assets of these banks at this time amounted to 


* Des Crises Commerciales, 182. 

+ As the funds held abroad might be untouched by a domestic cataclysm 
the realization of less than 4 per cent upon the other assets, with this fund 
intact, would fully protect the note holder. 
¢Sound Currency, Volume IV, No. 9, page 14. 
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compels each bank in practice (even when not required by law) to receive 
| 
| 


$325,692,255, an average of $9.96 for every dollar of circulation. To this guar- 

anty is to be added that of the double liability of stockholders, aggregating 

$63,296,150 more. So that on an average the sound assets back of every dollar 

of circulation are from $10 to $12. Several banks show as high as from $12 to 

to $15, exclusive of the double liability of stockholders, while the lowest pro- 

portion, and that only for a small amount of circulation, is more than $4.” 
BANKING STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Let us apply similar calculations to the banking assets of the United States. 

he aggregate capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits of 
national, State, savings, and private banks, and loan and trust companies, 
about June 30, 1897, as computed by the Comptroller of the Currency, were 
$6,822,326,870, or about one-tenth of the census valuation of all the property in 
the country. F 

The present paper circulation of the country, including Government 
notesand national-bank notes, is something like $1,000,000,000. If every penny 
of this were issued by banks, the assets behind the notes would be more than 
six for one, without counting any amount which might be cz ed in a safety 
fund or the protection afforded by the duplicate liability of stockholders. 

It is fair to include the State and private banks in this computation, be- 
cause many of them would undoubtedly enter the national system if a prof- 
itable system of note issue were permitted on commercial assets. Takin 
the national banks alone, their aggregate resources on October 5, 1897, wer 
$3.705,133,707, which would afford a cover of 370 per cent if they issued $1,000,- 
000,000 in notes. Itis not in any degree probable that any such volume of 
note issues would be reached in the near future under any practicable sys- 
tem, for it would invoive the retirement of the silver certificates as well as 
all the legal-tender notes, and the substitution of bank paper for $150,000,000 
of gold, which would be released from the Treasury in the redemption of 
the notes. 

Most pending propositions limit the circulation to the amount of the capi- 
tal, which under present conditions would impose a limit upon the national 
banks of $31,488,095. here would be no danger of deficient circulation 
under a proper system of issues upon assets, for new banking capital would 
constantly enter the field to meet the demand, and every such addition to the 
capital already enlisted would broaden the base upon which the note issues 
rested. 

An investigation of the failures of national banks in the United States was 
made by the Comptroller of the Currency in 184, and it was found that the 
entireamount which could have been lost by note holders if the bond security 
of thefailed banks had been absolutely wiped out and there had been nosafety 
fund, would have been $1,139,252, of which $958,247 was in unelosed accounts. 
Here was a record extending over thirty years, affording an average possible 
loss of $37,975 per year, equal to one-sixtieth of 1 per cent upon the present 
circulation and a much smaller percentage of the average circulation for the 
entire period. 

The comparison is grossly unfair to the banks. because of the assumption 
that the large amount invested in United States bonds would have failed to 
yield a penny of good assets if otherwise invested. It is not surprising, in 
view of these figures, that Representative CHaries N. Fow.er, of New 
Jersey, who has done so much to promote sound banking views, computes 
that “‘an average tax of one-fifth of 1 per cent on the total circulation for 
thirty-three years would have covered all the notes of the failed banks."’ * 

The mere statement of proportions like these brings the theory of danger 
to the note holder under a currency based on assets to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. No such conditions as the wiping out of the assets of all the banks 
is conceivable unless under conditions which would wipe out the population 
and wealth of the country and reduce it toa wilderness. Securities issued 
by the Government would be as worthless in such a catastrophe as the solid 
wealth upon which banking has been done. 

Any theory, indeed, which assumes the extinction of the vast mass of pri- 
vate and corporate credit which is behind the assets of well-conducted com- 
mercial banks necessarily carries with it the paralysis of national, State, and 
municipal credit. In case of national calamity, bank notes, even if they fall 
foratime below par, are safer and stronger than Government paper notes, 
because modern civilized warfare recognizes the exemption of private prop- 
erty from confiscation and the sanctity of business contracts.t 

NO DANGER OF EXCESSIVE ISSUES 

One of the current impressions among those who have not carefully in- 
vestigated the subject is that freedom of note issues wpon business assets 
leads toexcessive issues. This may have been the case in some instances in the 
early history of banking, where redemption in gold on demand was notamong 
the essential safeguards of the banking system. it can never be the case un- 
der asystem as well secured as that of Canada, where the right todemand gold 
in exchange for notes isestablished by custom and protected by law. 

The tendency of the volume of note issues is downward rather than up- 
ward after an elastic banking system has made the public familiar with other 
methods of credit. Im Canada, while the limit or circulation, with two ex- 
ceptions, is 100 per cent of the capital, the actual average for all the banks is 
little more than 50 per cent, and, at the period of greatest expansion, less 
than 65 per cent. Professor Leroy-Eeaulieu, referring to the banks of Scot- 
land before the restriction of 1845, says upon this point: t 

“These banks have proved that liberty of note issue does not swell, neces- 
sarily, the volume of the issues. The contrary even seems to result in time. 
When a country is habituated to the issue of bank bills, it becomes accus- 
tomed little by little to processes of payment still more perfected, like cur- 
rent accounts in the banks, checks, and transfers.” 

Equally pointed is the testimony of the eminent financial teacher of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Joseph French Johnson, in a communica- 
tion of October 21, 1897, to the Monetary Commission. He says: 

“It should be noted that a bank-note issue of the kind I have described 
can not possibly lead to inflation of the currency. No banking plan should 
be constieaed for a moment which opens the door to a possible expansion of 
the currency beyond the demands of business, for such expansion will most 
certainly result in an exportation of gold liable to embarrass the United 
States Treasury and to destroy confidence. 

“But a bank note that rests mainly on assets, if it is not legal t 
is not guaranteed by the Government, can not possibly drive 
country. Such bank notes would be forced out of circula 
conditions which now lead to an exportation of gold, and th 
for its export. viz, the redundancy of the cur . WO 
corrected. Thatan elastic banking circulatior 
be abundantly illustrated from the banking exp 
and Germany. 

“Elasticity is the most important need cf our currency. It would be im- 
portant even if all our Government credit money were retired, for it would 
render unnecessary large seasonal movements of gold to and from the coun- 
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* Address in the House of Representatives, March 31, 1897, page 71. 

+This fact—that a bank owned by the Government would be the legiti 
mate spoil of a foreign invader—was one of the considerations which led the 
Swiss people on February 73 last to reject by 50,000 majority the proposition 
to erect such a bank in Switzerland. 

¢Traité d'Economie Politique, II, 518. 
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try.as also the constant ebb and flow of currency between New York and 
other parts of the country. The export ot gold is always the result of a ple- 
thora of money in this country as compared with other countries upon the 
gold standard. ‘ s 

“At such a time there is usually a glut of money in New York City, and 
low interest rates prevail. An elastic banking circulation will correct the 
tendency to periodical congestion in the New York money market, for there 
will be an immediate contraction of the volume of bank notes throughout the 
country whenever business relaxes and the demand for money decreases.” 

It is the essentially liquid character of banking assets which makes them 
the best security in the world for noteissues. A currency resting upon the 
credit of the Government, imposing as that appears when it is based upon 
the power of indefinite taxation, does not rest ~ ¥ liquid assets. The Gov- 
ernment may have the means of liquidating all its liabilities by laying on 
sufficiently heavy taxes, but it has nota constantly maturing series of pledges 
to pay cash in excess of its other current liabilities flowing through its hands 
by hundreds of millions every day. 

Compare, for instance, the daily receipts of the United States Treasury 
with the daily receipts of the national banks and clearing houses. The Treas- 
ury receipts have recently averaged much less than $1,000,000 per day, and 
amounted in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, to $347,134,728, exclusive of 
the postal receipts. The whole receipts of the national banks and other bank- 
ing institutions of the country can only be partially ascertained, but the 
transactions through the clearing houses alone during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1806, were $51,977,799,114. This was at the rate of about $140,000,000 

er day, or one hundred and forty times the daily liquid receipts of the 
‘reasury. 


Ill.—Nore IssvuEs UPON ASSETS IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE. 


Economic theory and abstract reasoning do not alone support the sound- 
ness of the policy of basing the issue of circulating notes upon business as- 
sets. These foundations might be open to distrust if the system had not 
been tried in the light of experience. Fortunately for the advocates of this 
theory, it has been tested in the leading civilized nations of the world. 

The system has proved successful to just the extent to which it has been 
logically carried out without interference by the Government. The leadin 
banks of Europe base their circulation upon commercial assets. The Bank 
of England is substantially the only exception, and the frightful panics of 
1847, 1857, 1866, and 1890, in which suspension of the bank act has been granted 
or expected, indicate the futility of the regulations tying the notes to the 
Government debt, as provided by the act of 1844. 

The Bank of France, with its 261 branches and banking offices, and the 
largest note circulation of any single bank in the world, bases its note issues 
upon the mass of its available assets. It is not required by law to hold evi- 
dences of the public debt or any other specific security for its nearly $750,00v,- 
000 of notes. A limit has been imposed upon the circulation, which now stands 
at 4,000,000,000 francs ($800,000,000), but this limit, originally fixed at the sus- 
pension of specie payments during the Franco-Prussian war, has been ad- 
vanced from time to time as the volume of issues have approached the limit 
and is fixed at 5,000,000,000 francs in the new_charter just adopted by the 
Chambers. 

The suspension of specie payments in 1870 affords a striking 
difference between the security of note issues resting upon liquid assets and 
those resting upon the public credit. The premium upon gold was 1} per 
cent for a few days after the suspension, but soon fell to 1 per cent and did 
not rise again until during the operations for the payment of the war in- 
demnity, when the premium was for a short time 2} per cent. The premium 
on the last occasion was not the measure of the depreciation of the notesand 
did not affect prices oP ped to its amount, but was simply due toa 
special demand for gold in exchange operations. 

Even if the premium had been permanently 2} per cent, the contrast would 
have been steikinaly favorable with the history of Government paper money 
in the United States from 1862 to 1865, when the premium on gold ran as high 
as 160 per cent. If this premium occurred in the face of the opening of the 
Mississippi, the march of the Union Armies through Georgia, and the gradual 
hemming in of the Confederacy at every point, it is interesting to consider 
what would have been the premium upon gold in Government paper money 
if the United States had been in the position of France, with her capital and 
ruler in the hands of the enemy, her Government in the possession of a revolu- 
tionary committee, and with the country prostrate at the feet of the invaders 
and subjected tothe levy of a tribute equal to $25 upon every man, woman, 
and child in the country. The Bank of France steadily maintained its paper 
close to par during all these vicissitudes, and justified the famous declura- 
tion of Thiers, ** The bank saved us because it was not a bank of state.” 

The Imperial Bank of Germany follows the English system of security for 
note issues in some respects, but not in requiring evidences of the public debt 
as the basis of circulation. One-third of the circulation is required to be 
covered by cash, but the remaining two-thirds is represented by bills of ex- 
change, whichis the European equivalent for commercial paper, maturing in 
not more than three monthsand bearing not less thantwosolventnames. The 
limit which is imposed upon the circulation by the German law has recently 
es eae to the growth of commercial transactions, and is likely 
to be chan, ° 

The Aunre Hengarian Bank, long the tool of the Imperial Government, is 
also governed in a measure by the English regulations, but the portion of the 
circulation not protected by a coin reserve may be issued against commercial 
paper, matur mortgage coupons to a small amount, and other marketable 
securities. A decree of October 30, 1868, authorized the bank to count as 
security for the uncovered circulation bills of exchange drawn upon foreign 
places. These are a favorite security among the European banks, because 
they represent a quickly realizable gold obligation which can not be affected 
by the vicissitudes of the domestic market. 

The statutes of the National Bank of Belgium embody this simple man- 
date of sound banking policy: “The amount of bills in circulation shall be 
represented by easily negotiable securities.” The term “securities” as here 
used (valeurs) is the common European expression, covering commercial 
paper as well as long-term securities. So few banks in Europe base their 
circulation upon evidences of the public debt that the distinction between 
securities of this sort and those which quickly mature is not often drawn in 
the definition of banking assets. < : 

A remarkable proof of the confidence of the business community in the 
Bank of Belgium was afforded at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, 
when contractors and financiers turned to this great bank of a neutral coun- 
try for their discounts and almost exhausted its resources by their demands. 

The Bank of the Netherlands bases its note issues substantially upon its 
commercial assets. Their volume is restrained within no fixed limits, but 
the bank is required to keep a metallic reserve equal to 40 per cent of the 
aggregate of notes and deposits. 


EXPERIENCE OF THiS OOMPETING BANKS. 


If these cases of the great monopoly banks of issue which base their issues 
upon commercial assets do not entirely prove the case in favor of this form 
of issues, it is only necessary to turn to those countries where issues upon 
commercial assets have been tried with a network of independent and com- 
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peting banks. One of these countries is Sweden, where twenty-seven pri- 
vate banks, independent of the Bank of Sweden, issue about $16,000,000 in 
circulating notes upon discounts of about $46,000,000, 

The capital of each bank is required to be at least ,000 and the circula- 
tion is limited to the aggregate of the invested capital, the invested reserve, 
balf the total of the credits of the bank, and the coin reserve. Redemption 
in gold on demand is the touchstone by which the parity of the bank paper 
is constantly maintained and ita volume kept within prudent limits. 

Switzerland is another country where a network of small banks maintains 
a circulation amounting to about $37,000,000, or an average of $12 per capita. 
The circulation, although it has grown rapidly in recent years, constitutes 
only about one-seventh of the banking assets of the thirty-four banks, but it 
has contributed er to the development of other forms of credit. The 
commercial portfolio of the banks increased from 71,667,706 francs in 1869 to 
211,325,469 francs for 1896. 

The present banking power of Switzerland per capita is about $85, as com- 

ared with $120 in Great Britain, $93.69 in the United States, $44 in Germany. 
Khe security required for circulation in Switzerland varies with the differ- 
ent cantons, and in several cases consists of public securities, but two of the 
larger banks and many of the smaller ones rely entirely upon their commer- 
cial bills for the security of their circulation above the metallic reserve.* 

The countries where a. upon business assets has attained the most 
conspicuous success are Scotland and Canada. The system is responsible for 
the rescue of Scotland from poverty and disorder after the civil wars and 
the employment of nearly every penny of the resources of her people in the 
development of her present position of wealth and thrift. A limit was put 
by the act of 1845 upon the issues of the Scotch banks, but they are still 
permitted to issue notes up to a certain point upon their general banking as- 
sets without pledged security. 

If the limit had been imposed early in the banking history of Scotland, it 
would have fastened heavy fetters upon her industrial development, but it 
came fortunately at a time when freedom of note issues had already paved 
the way for deposit banking, and had scattered over Scotland several hun- 
dred branches of her strong chartered banks. There is not space here to set 
forth all the benefits of what has been called ‘free banking” in Scotland. 
The manner in which the system drew into the channel of industry the en- 
tire available resources of the people was set forth only a few years after the 
restriction of 1845iin the following terms: t+ 

“Almost every individual throughout Scotland who has by trade or other- 
wise accumulated capital becomes a partner in the banking establishment 
in his immediate neighborhood or otherwise interests himself in its success; 
this is, in truth, the foundation of the unlimited credit enjoyed by the Scotch 
banks; it is the basis of that undoubting confidence which the public repose 
in their stability.” 

Equally successful has ‘been the freedom of banking upon commercial 
assets in the Dominion of Canada. The safeguards which insure the value 
of the note in the hands of the holder under the Canadian law have been 
already stated. The effect of the Canadian system in extending credit upon 
equal terms to every quarter of the community is well set forth in the inter- 
esting work of Mr. Cornwell on The Currency and the Banking Law of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

He says that, while in the United States rates of interest may be 4 to 6 per 
cent in the extreme East, and 12 to 20 per cent in the West, it is not so in 
Canada. From one end of the Dominion to the other extreme variation in 
rates is not over 2 per cent. Upon this point Mr. Cornwell quoted from a 
statement of Mr. B. E. Walker, general manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, as follows: 

“In Canada we see the deposits of the saving classes septiet directly tothe 
country’s new enterprises ina mannernearly perfect. e Bank of Montreal 
borrows money from depositors at Halifax and many points in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the savings largely exceed the new enterprises, and it lends 
money in Vancouver or inthe Northwest, where the new enterprises farexceed 
the people’s savings. In what other country is such a splendid development 
of banking to be seen as that involved in transferring the idle money of the 
Atlantic towns and cities to the new centers of enterprise on the Pacific? 

‘**My own bank in the same manner gathers deposits in the quiet, unenter- 
prising parts uf Ontario and lends the money in the enterprising localities, 
the whole result being that ee business centers, in no case having 
an exact equilibrium of deposits and loans, are able to balance the excess or 
deficiency of capital, economizing every dollar, the depositor obtaining a large 
rate of interest and the borrower obtaining money at a lower rate than 
borrowers in any of the colonies of Great Britain, and a lower rate than in 
the United States, except in the very great cities of the East. 

“In Canada capital marches automatically across the continent to find the 
borrower, and the extra interest obtained scarcely pays the loss of time it 
would take to send it so far were the machinery not so perfect.” 

GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE WITH BANKING. 

There is not space here to discuss the more checkered banking history of 
some other European countries. There have been banks issuing notes upon 
assets which have failed to maintain the notes at par with specie. 

This has been due in nearly all cases to the interference of the Govern- 
ment, which has exacted loans for noncommercial uses and thereby created 
great issues of notes which have not borne any proper relations to commer- 
cial transactions. Without undertaking to discuss these cases in detail, their 
general effect may be inferred from the following passage from another 
work by the present writer: t{ 

“The very solvency and credit which sound banks have attained have 
been turned against them when they have been seized upon to supply the 
necessities of governments. This was the case in the infancy of modern 
banking, when ‘time and experience,’ in the language of Cantil!on, taught 
the Venetians that the overissue of notes for the purposes of war destroyed 
=~ pacity of coin and paper, upset prices, and diminished the revenue of the 

public. 

“It was the case in France when Necker wrecked the Caisse d’'Escompte 
by the advances which he demanded from it. It was the case in England 
when Pitt pumped almost dry the reservoirs of the Bank of England to carry 
on the Napoleonic wars. It was the case in France a when Napoleon, 
at the summit of his glory after Austerlitz, returned to Paris to find the 
Bank of France compromised by advances to the State. 

“It has been more recently the case in Italy, where loans to public men 
have been governed by a motives rather than the sound rules of com- 
mercial transactions. It has been the case also in Spain, where the abso»’p- 
tion of the note issues of the Bank of Spain in loans to the Government has 
crippled commerce and flooded the country with a depreciated paper cur- 
rency. The volume of bank currency in these cases has become no an vd 


responsive to the needs of commerce, but the measure of the hard necessities 
of the State.”’ 


*V. Article on “The Banking System of Switzerland,” by present au- 


thor, in the Bankers’ Magazine (New York), June. 1897, L 

+ William J. Lawson, The History of Banking, 433; London, 1850. 

+A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Economie 
a of the Present Century, page 565. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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The issue of circulating notes upon business assets has seldom failed to 
yield beneficial results, even in new countries and speculative periods, when 
there has been any approach to conformity to sound banking principles. 
Even in the United States, before the civil war, when methods of specula- 
tion were indulged which might have wrecked —_ banking system in the 


world, it was the banks issuing notes upon assets, rather than upon long-term 
securities, which weathered the severe monetary storms with the fewest 


scars. 

The best illustration of banking upon general assets was afforded by the 
banks of New land, and especially those of Boston, which became the 
center of the New England redemption system. The circulation of the New 
England banks was permitted in many cases to exceed the proportion to cap- 
ital which is now considered safe, and “7 were not subjected until late in 
their history to thorough official supervision; but, in spite of these defects, 
the notes usually circulated at par, and specie was attracted to New England 
when driven from other sections of the country by depreciated paper. 

The other successful banking systems before the war were those of the 
State Bank of Indiana, which achieved a unique success under the charge of 
Hugh McCulloch, the first Comptroller of the Currency, and one of the ablest 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Louisiana system, which was the strong- 
est and most favorably known system in the South. Each of these banking 
systems left the capital of the bank in its own control and based the issue of 
notes upon business assets. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ WILD-CAT” BANKS. 


The “ wild-cat” banks, so called, were based very largely upon the princi- 
ple of pledged securities, like the aeons banking system of today. Several 
of the Western States permitted Investments in State bonds, and these 
shrunk in an appalling proportion when the States which issued them seceded 
from the Union. In the case of the Koshkonong Bank of Wisconsin, the net 
proceeds of the bonds, when sold in the New York market, were only $21,769, 
and afforded the bill holders only 54.75 per cent against an apparently well- 
secured circulation of $39,779. 

The bank comptroller of Wisconsin was compelled to call upon nearly all 
the banks to make good the depreciation of stocks, and their position became 
so precarious that a joint resolution was by the legislature on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1861, suspending further calls for additional securities. The comp- 
troller declared that ‘“‘a general failure, involving three-fourths of all the 
banks, was imminent unless relief in some shape was granted; and there is 
scarcely any occasion for doubt but at least 80 out of the 109 then existing 
banks would have failed.” 

Very different was the experience of the New England banks, basing their 
notes upon business assets and a metallic reserve, even after the suspension 
of specie prea” through the unfortunate policy of Secretary Chase. 
The New Hampshire bank commissioners reported that ‘‘the banks have not 
only kept their faith with the public in retaining their specie in the vaults, 
but have actually increased the aggregate amount of specie $38,827.52, or more 
than 12 per cent.”’ In short, the his 
United States justifies the conclusions drawn by the writer elsewhere, in the 
following terms: * 

“The foundation of a national currency upon evidences of the public debt 
isdangerousand unscientific and proved fatal tosome of the State currencies 
before the civil war. A comparison of the State systems shows a distinct 
line of cleavage which is far from favorable to the principles of the peesens 
national banking law. This lineof cleavage separates the banks issuing cur- 
rency against general assets, like those of New England, Indiana, and Loui- 
siana, from those issuing circulation, on the other hand, against securities, 
like the banks of New York, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and those established 
under the parental care of the State, like the Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, the Union Bank of Florida, the State Bank of Alabama, and the 
Bank c€ Mississippi. 

“ The experience of the New a ay and Indiana banks is the triumphant 
vindication of the principle of banking on general assets and issuing notes 
redeemable in coin on demand, which is supported by the critics of the pres- 
ent national system and the advocates of a banking currency. The banks 
issuing circulation on securities, with their pitiable failures and their wild- 
cat banking, were the Bene of the national system and afford a hint of 
what that system would become if note issues based upon State and munici- 
= securities were substituted, as is sometimes proposed, for note issues 

ed upon national bonds. 

“It must be remembered, moreover, that perfect as the security seems for 
bank notes under the national system, it is a security which has followed the 
ups and down of Government pooss money. There was neither purpose nor 
pretenseof maintaining the notes of national banks at parity with coin while 
the notes of the Government itself and the bonds by which bank notes were 
secured were depreciated. Bank notes remained from 1864 to1879 at par with 
ete obligations, because those obligations themselves were far below 
par in coin.” 


An Imperial Policy Dangerous to the Republic. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is with feelings of the gravest apprehension 
that I find in this House a sentiment concerning the future foreign 
policy of this Government which has just found expression in the 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SuLZER]. He has 
boidly declared that the United States should enter upon a policy 
of acquiring colonial possessions; that it should not only annex 
Hawaii but should extend its power and dominion across the Pa- 
cific and forever hold possession of the Philippine Islands. 


* A History of Modern Banks of Issue, page 345; Néw York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1896. 
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Sir, he but voices the sentiment of four-fifths of those Repre- 
sentatives who believein the annexation of Hawaii. 

On the day the vote was taken to consider this resolution, in 
order to test the extent of this sentiment, I put the question to 
twelve Hawaiian annexationists of this House, whether they be- 
lieved also in annexing the Philippine Islands. In every instance 
I received an affirmative answer. I am satisfied that to-day such 
a policy for this Government would be carried by a large major- 
ityin this body. The question has gone beyond that of merely 
annexing Hawaii and is now whether we will adopt an imperial 
policy for this Republic. 

Sir, if any person six weeks ago had suggested that the policy 
which this Government has pursued with such magnificent re- 
sults for the last one hundred years should be reversed and that 
we should extend our dominion to the Asiatic continent, he would 
have been regarded as a dreamer unfit to represent the people of 
any State in the Union. And yet the excitement of war has pro- 
duced such a desire for conquest that the Representatives set no 
limit or bound to the extent of our dominion. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss this resolution from three stand- 
points: 

First, from the political standpoint; 

Second, from the commercial standpoint; and 

Third, from the military standpoint. 

I.—FROM THE poliTIcaL STANDPOINT. 

What I mean by political standpoint is not as it affects one po- 
litical party or the other, but as it affects the general policy and 
welfare of the United States. Under a system of acquiring terri- 
tory only on this continent, which in no manner involves us in 
the political controversies of the European powers, we have built 
up the greatest nation on the face of the globe. No longer can 
even the greatest European nation be compared to the United 
States. It is proper nowto contrast this country only with groups 
of nations, or with the balanceof the world. Incommerce, manu- 
facture, mining, and agriculture we are equal to between one- 
third and one-half of the balance of the world. 

The nations whose policy has been to acuire colonial posses- 
sions have not made such rapid progress. 

WHY THE UNITED STATES BECAME RICH AND POWERFUL. 

Why have we advanced so rapidly? At the time of the forma- 
tion of our Government we possessed practically none of the 
accumulated wealth that made the European nations important, 
and yet without an equal start we have far surpassed them in 
wealth and in all the industries that make a nation truly great. 

The reason of our immense achievement lies in the fact that the 
position of our territory naturally isolates us from the political 
quarrels of the Eastern Continent. 

With no rival to the north or the south on this hemisphere, with 
no contiguous foe we need fear, we have not been required to tax 
ourselves to death for the purpose of sustaining a large standing 
army and an immense navy. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of an 
ample navy and have always so voted, but I am not in favor of 
undertaking a policy that will necessitate two and three times as 
large a navy as would be required for the most ample protection 
of our territory as now.constituted. A colonial policy means 
enormously increased standing army and navy and millions to be 
spent on fortifications of distant harbors. 

In an interview of a few weeks ago Seiior Sagasta, the Spanish 
premier, said: 

Our colonies have cost usdear. Within the last twenty-five years we have 
spent in them 3,000,000 000 francs in defensive works. Only the most impor- 
tant cities and points have been fortified, as we could not erect works every- 
where. The cost would have been 7,000,000,000 or 8,000,000,000 francs. 

Germany also finds colonies to be expensive. Her experiencein 
this respect was recently stated in the Boertsen Courier, of Berlin, 
as follows: 

A heavy burden has been laid upon Germany by her colonial policy. About 
11,000,000 marks are spent annually in this connection, and a further expendi- 
ture may be looked forinthefuture. The revenue derived from the colonies 
in no way offsets this expenditure. 

Great armies and navies appeal to the national pride when com- 
paring the prowess of nations, yet it must be remembered that 
the chief end of government is the happiness of the subject, and 
subjects can not be happy when burdened with taxation for main 
taining unnecessarily large armies and navies. Such a course 
affects not only the happiness of the citizen, but prevents great 
development and cripples the industries of a nation. It strips 
the productive forces of a country in order to supply men for the 
army. In order to maintain this warlike array the taxes of Eng- 
land are 10 per cent of the earnings of her people; of France, 13 per 
cent; of Germany, 104 per cent, while those of the United States, 
under our policy, are only 5 per cent. The wars of Europe in the 
past century have directly or indirectly cost more than $100,000, - 
000,000. That is the reason Europe has not prospered as we have. 
Do we want to change that natural advantage which our position 
gives and enter upon a policy that will involve us in controver- 
sies with foreign powers and necessitate the placing of the same 
burdens upon our people as are now borne by the nationsof Europe? 
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For a time the glittering sight of marshaled men may stimu- 
late our pride and make us enthusiastic for such an array, but 
when we realize that the cost of indulging that national pride 
must be paid by the sweat of labor, with its inevitable result of 
preventing development and crippling industries, the wise course 
of maintaming our natural advantage becomes apparent. 

No better advice was ever given than that of Washington in his 

Farewell Address, when he said: 
The great rule of condurt for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as littic political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already formed engagemeuts, let them be ful- 
tilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very re- 
mote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concer Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 1 ties in the ordinary 
and collisions of her 


vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinati 


frien 


1ips or enmities. 

etached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
nt course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external an- 
noyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belliger- 
ant nations, under the uwcquisitions upon us, will not 
legaliy hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon fore ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Eur , entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivaiship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural address of 1801, announced the 
following rule: 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none. 


SHALL WE ABANDON THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


This annexation policy which seems to so thoroughly pervade 
this House means the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. That 
doctrine is simply that European governments should not extend 
their territory on this hemisphere, and reciprocally that weshouid 
not extend our dominion beyond the same. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Hall two years ago, I witnessed a scene 
which I shali never forget. It was at the time of the dispute be- 
tween this country and Great Britain over the Venezuelan bound- 
ary. The President sent a message to Congress, which with ring- 
ing words declared that the Monroe doctrine should be maintained; 
that no European power should be permitted to acquire territory 
on this side of the Atlantic. There was universal applause fol- 
lowing the reading of that message. The feeling of Congress 
partook of the same character as that which manifested itself at 
the time of the passage of the bill appropriating $50,000,000 for 
the defense of the nation. With no dissenting voice it was said 
that the Monroe doctrine was most essential to our Government 
and must be upheld. 

The result of that message made the Monroe doctrine inter- 
national law. After that firm message England discovered that 
the Monroe doctrine was the same principle applied to this conti- 
nent that she had exercised repeatedly as to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, namely, the doctrine of the balance of power. She con- 
ceded that if she had the right to enforce that doctrine as to 
the Eastern Continent, we had the right to enforce it as to the 
Western. 

For one hundred years we have been trying to get the nations 
of the world to recognize this principle, and at last it is an ac- 
coinplished fact. Yet, the minute we get this cherished principle 
firmly established and recognized, we by our own volition de- 
stroy it. 

Sir, we have no right to invoke that doctrine against the acqui- 
sition of territory on this continent by European nations, and at 
the same time violate the doctrine by the acquisition of territory 
on the eastern continent. We must either keep hands off the 
Eastern Hemisphere, or permit European nations to acquire ter- 
ritory in this continent. One is the correlative of the other. 

To my mind there is no comparison as to which is the better 
policy for this Government. The one continues the policy of 
peace, of making this the greatest of all commercial nations, and 
of developing ali the varied industries of the same. 

The other is a policy of military aggrandizement, which is not 
suited to the principles of a republic, and not consonant with the 
liberty of the individual. 

There are weaknesses in republics that disqualify them from 
becoming warlike nations. The discipline of an army is the exer- 
cise of the powers of monarchy. The conduct of a campaign is 
absolute monarchy. 

To gain advantages in preparing for and declaring war, secrets 
must be made of important facts, which can never be done under 
republican institutions. Good government in a republic is the 
result of the greatest latitude of investigation by the public. To 
depart from that course would open the Pandora box of evils 
which would jeopardize the very existence of the republic. 

Mr. Speaker, others may be willing under an impulse generated 


by war to declare that they will abandon the doctrine that has 
been recognized not only by one, but by all political parties as 
the true and wise policy for this Government; but I for one can 


not. I can not persuade myself that such a course is for the best 
interest of my country. 


OTHER POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 


In the annexation of the Hawaiian or Philippime islands other 
political questions arise that are almost as momentous and as 
fatal to our institutions as the doctrine of military aggrandize- 
ment. The Hawaiian and Philippine islands are located in a 
latitude sonth of the Tropic of Cancer. Sir, there is something 
in the climate of the torrid zone that saps the energies of man and 
prevents that development so essential to good and enlightened 
citizenship of arepublic, The civilization of a people is largely 
the result of climatic influences, aud hence it is almost impossible, 
if not an impossibility, to change the civilization of the countries 
situated near the equator. The Sandwich Islands have a popula- 
tion of 109,000, of which 24,407 are Japanese; 21,616, Chinese; 
15,191, Portuguese; 39,504, native Hawaiians; 4,116, other foreign. 
ers, and 3,036, Americans. The Philippine Islands have a greater 
percentage of Asiatic population. 

Why, sir, what are we going to do with these or the Philippine 
Islands if they are annexed to the United States? Are we going 
to admit them as States? You must remember they belong to an 
entirely different civilization, to an entirely different race. They 
know nothing of republican institutions. 

Are we going to give these people the right of local self-govern- 
ment? The answer is no; and it is not contended that they are 
capable of self-government. Yet are we going to violate the very 
princip'e for which our fathers fought the Revolutionary war? 
Are we now going to deny the principle that ‘‘ taxation without 
representation is tyranny?” 

The Constitution of the United States declares that no person 

shall be deprived of the right of citizenship on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
. Mr. Speaker, when territory is added to this nation, we are 
bound to give the inhabitants thereof the right of citizenship, or 
to overturn the guaranty of the Constitution. What does local 
self-government oradmission to statehood mean as to these islands? 
It means a race problem. We have had one race problem, which 
almost destroyed republican institutions in some of the States of 
this Union. That was one in which the races were nearly equally 
divided in such States. How much more serious must be the 
problem where the proportion against our own race is more than 
15 to 1? , 

Consequently, the admission of Hawaii or the Philippine Islands 
will bring to us nothing but discord, discontent, and a large ex- 
penditure of money. In my judgment it will result in no good to 
the nation. 

Is it possible that it is wise policy to add to our country the 
same Asiatic inhabitants against whom the people of the Pa- 
cific coast once rose in their wrath and compelled the enact- 
ment of laws excluding them from our shores? 

The song of “Come along, John Chinaman, we’ve room enough 
to welcome all,” was once sung with a degree of enthusiasm that 
indicated a unanimity of sentiment favorable to such immigra- 
tion. And yet, sir, when the practicable application of the senti- 
ment was felt, it produced such a revulsion in the public mind 
that had not speedy restrictive legislation followed it would have 
produced domestic disturbances that might have culminated even 
in revolution. Is it possible that it is wise to again put repub- 
lican institutions to such a severe test? 

The foundation upon which republics are founded is the edu- 
cation of its citizens. It is in recognition of this principle that 
we have established the public-school system and spent millions 
and millions of doijlars in educating our children. It is said that 
anarchy can never prevail among educated people, and it is true. 
Are we now to ignore that principle and run the hazards of revolt 
which all history shows must surely follow from ignorant citi- 
zenship? 

Besides, sir, by annexation of the Hawaiian Islands we are 
violating another fundamental principle of our Government. 
‘*Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” The Dole administration does not even pretend to 
represent the wishes of the people of Hawaii on this question. 
A monster petition against annexation, signed by more than a 
majority of the Hawaiians, has been presented to the Senate. No 
one has contended in this debate that a majority of the inhabitants 
desire annexation. The annexationis‘s dare not adopt an amend- 
ment to this resolution providing for annexation upon a vote of 
the people of those islands. Is it possible that our Government 
that pretends to derive its jurisdiction over people from the con- 
sent of the governed are, as against a friendly people, going to 
annex them without their consent? We may have the power, but 
it is not wise to exercise it. 

I therefore contend that from a political standpoint it will be 
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an egregious blunder for this Government to enter upon an mi- 
rial policy, or to make a start therein by annexing the Hawaiian 
slands. 


II.—FROM THE COMMERCIAL STANDPOINT. 


I wish now toexamine this question from the commercial stand- 
point. In doing this, I will consider it only from the standpoint 
of benefit to our country, not as it affects the people of the 
Hawaiian or Philippine islands. Do we get the best of the bar- 

ain: 

This is the first time I have ever heard that it isto our com- 
mercial advantage to annex islands when the balance of trado 
with them is against us to the extent of ten millions a year—when 
they sell us three times as much as we sell them. 

We imported from Hawaii in 1896 products of the value of 
$15,460,098 and exported products of the value of $5,464,208, leav- 
ing the balance of trade against us to the extent of $9,995,890. 


The balance of trade against us is not the worst feature of our | 


commerce with those islands. Ninety-nine per cent of those im- 
ports is sugar, every pound of which should be raised on Ameri- 
can soil and by American labor. The Hawaiian Islands in 1897 
imported into this country the enormous amount of 502,000,000 
pounds of sugar. Sir, that is sufficient to supply with that com- 
modity all the people in the United States residing west of the 
Missouri River. When these islands are once annexed, the sugar 
industry there will increase even more rapidly than it has in the 
past, and in the last twenty-five years the imports of sugar have 
increased almost in a geometrical ratio, being 25,080,182 pounds 
in 1875 and 443,569,282 pounds in 1896. 

Mr. Speaker, is it possible that we want to put those people in 
active competition with the people who are native-born Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. BRUCKER. Have we not done that by the reciprocity 
treaty? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I concede that that has been done by the 
reciprocity treaty, and it has been done at a cost of $65,000,000 to 
your constituents and mine. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRUCKER. And yet atthe same time the gentleman will 
not say that he is in favor of the repeal of that treaty? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I must say that I do not believe that treaty 
ought to exist. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The annexation of these islands means the absolute destruction 
of the sugar industry in the Western States. It means depriving 
the already overburdened farmer of the privilege of raising a prod- 
uct which promises to yield him some return for his labor. 

Why he can not compete with Hawaiian sugar is because it is 
there raised by contract Chinese and Japanese labor that is paid 
$3 a month and board, or 30 cents a day without board. In the 
Philippine Islands the labor conditions are still worse. Is it any 
wonder that Mr, Gompers, the president of the Federation of 
Labor of the United States, is fighting with all his might the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 





Therefore I maintain that from a commercial standpoint an- | 


nexation would be to the detriment of our trade balance, to the 
en of our sugar industry, and to the injury of our la- 
orers. 
Ill.—FROM A MILITARY STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire now to discuss the proposition from a mili- 
tary standpoint. 

I take it as a general proposition that the consensus of opinions 
of statesmen is that solidarity of territory presents the most in- 
vulnerable form of possessions. No better demonstration of this 
can be found than in the present war with Spain. We have 
made the attack upon Spain, where? Not on her home territory. 
If this war were waged upon her home territory it would take ten 
times the number of men and ten times the amount of money to 
produce the same result we are now accomplishing. 

We have attacked Spain at her weakest points, namely, in her 
outlying possessions. If we acquire colonies, the first attack upon 
us willbe throughthem. Aslong as you havea compact territory 
no nation will dare invade it. because nothing can be made 


thereby. Thereis no way of holding a slice of territory cut from | 


a nation locatedsuch asours. Sooner or later it would be retaken. 
When nations find that nothing can be gained by war with such 
a country the idea of conquest vanishes even if they covet our 


possessions. We should not exchange concentration for dif- 
fusion. 


We have heard much in this debate of England’s greatness. | 


England is great, but not to be compared to the United States. 
On account of her small home territory, England could not have 
a large population without colonial possessions, but we have a ter- 
ritory so large in area that it can easily accommodate ten times 
its present inhabitants without overcrowding. But even British 
statesmen have doubted the wisdom of that country having colo- 
nial possessions. Mr. Gladstone once said: 


The United States have a national base for the greatest continuous empire 
ever established by man. * * * The distinction between a continuous em- 
Pire and one severed and dispersed over the seas is vital. 





Even India has been a source of depleting the British treasury, 
and it is said in England that, more than any other part of the 
British Empire, India gives their statesmen sleepless nights. Be- 
sides, England is continually at war with her provinces in sup- 
pressing uprisings and revolts, at the expense of her treasury. 

The United States need have no fear of the outcome of a con- 
test with any foreign power. Great Britain isthe only dangerous 
power, and her outlying dominions make her so vulnerable that 
she dare not attack us. Even if her navyis larger than ours, she 
realizes that the minute war is declared the armies of the United 
States would cross the Canadian borders and wrest from her grasp 
the gem of her colonial possessions. Canada is our hostage and 
is a sure preventive of war. 

When the Hawaiian Islands are annexed, the point of attack by 
any. foreign power will be there, because it is so far from onr 
strength and power. There they can meet us on equal terms, and 
it will make our wars of the future contests upon the high seas 
instead of upon the land, where our great natural strength lies. 

Why should we throw away our natural strength—land power— 
in order to grasp that which is expensive and not necessary to 
us—sea power? 

The Hawaiian Islands havea coast line of over 800 miles—as large 
as that of New England. If we annex them, they must be forti- 
fied and defended. It puts the outposts of our defense 2,100 miles 
into the Pacific. As we know it wiil be the point of attack in case 
of war with foreign powers, it must be fortified more strongly 
than the other portions of our country. It means, therefore, the 
expenditure of millions in fortifications and an unnecessarily large 
navy. 

WOULD THE POSSESSION OF HAWAII BY ANY OTHER NATION BE 

DANGEROUS TO US? 

But gentlemen say it is no longer a question as to whether we 
shall own the islands, but whether we can permit any other nation 
to own them, and that if we do not take them some other nation 
will. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no apprehension that any other nation will 
ever own them or that even if they should they could be a menace 
to us. 

Some gentlemen talk as if it would mean annihilation to the 
United States if a foreign power should get possession of the 
islands. So greatly have they magnified this feature of the de- 
bate that one might imagine that the very existence of our nation 
was threatened if some other nation should have a coaling station 
there. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the greatest naval power on earth to-day 
has a navaland coaling station within 100 miles of the two leading 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma. On Vancouver Island Great Brit- 
ain has not only a coaling station, but a great naval establish- 
ment. Our naval and military men have not spent any sleepless 
nights in anticipation of total annihilation from such a source. 
Great Britain has a number of coaling stations on islands in the 
Atlantic close to our shore, and yet we do not have any night- 
mares over that fact. 

Do you suppose that Great Britain, even if she owned the Sand- 
wich Islands, would go out into the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
and from there attempt to send her battle ships against our shore? 
She, like all other nations, would find that the Hawaiian Islands 
are too far from our shore to act as a base of supplies or naval 
establishment for repairs. Very little more coal can be stored in 
a battle ship than that which is necessary to carry it to our shores. 
By the time a hostile battle ship reached our shores from Honolulu 
she would be almost out of coal, and hence not in condition to enter 


|anengagement. If there were delay, her ships would be as help- 


less as sail vessels to resist or escape from our armament. 
HAWAII NOT A NATURAL COALING STATION 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said about Hawaii being a 
coaling station. It is not naturally a coaling station, because no 
coal is found on the island. For through commerce itis not a 
coaling station. I was told by Senator PerTrigrew, who caine 
back from China by that route, that merchant ships do not coal 
at Honolulu, He said that at the ports of China you can buy 
coal for $7 a ton, but when you reach Honolulu it costs $14 per 


|ton. Consequently it pays to take a sufficient quantity of coal to 


last to San Francisco, so as not to coal at Honolulu. The very 
statement of the reason must carry conviction. There may be 
some coaling at Honolulu, but it must be very small. 

Why should we desire even a coaling station at Hawaii when 


| it is 800 miles out of the way in going from San Francisco to 


Yokohama, or the Chinese ports? In measuring distance on the 
globe it must be remembered that the earth rounds to the north. 

We already own the Aleutian Islands, which are within 75 
miles of the direct line of travel to Japan and China. Thuse 
islands contain coal and hence are natural coaling stations. The 
island of Kiska, in that group, contains a magnificent harbor and 
in my judgment has a far creater strategic position than any har- 
bor in Hawaii. We are apt to think of our Aleutian Islands as 
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being frigid and unfit for harbor purposes, but when we are 
assured that the thermometer never gets below 7° above zero, and 
also realize that Kiska is situated south of the latitude of the 
greatest port in the world, Liverpool, we can realize that there is 
no danger of ice obstructing navigation for a single day in the 
year. 

The route from San Francisco to Yokohama is three days shorter 
by our own islands than by Honolulu, and from the ports of Se- 
attle and Tacoma the time is still shorter. I am informed that 
ships do not go by Honolulu, unless they have sufficient local 
business at that port to justify the loss of three days in the voyage. 

Why should we be grasping for that which is out of the way 
when we should be developing the islands and shore line we 
already possess? 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. You are opposed to the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. But you have not said what you would do with 
those islands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state in response to the gentleman 
what I think is the best thing to do with the Hawaiian Islands. 
I believe that a policy recognizing their independence is all that 
is necessary; they will not attempt to annex their country to any 
other, and no other government will ever seek to acquire those 
islands. Now, let me go into detail a little on the subject. 

Mr. SULZER. Then you are in favor of this Government pur- 
suing with regard to the Hawaiian Islands a ‘‘dog-in-the-manger ” 
policy, saying, ‘‘ We do not want them, and we will not let any- 
body else have them.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They donot wanttogotoany other country. 

Mr. SULZER. How do you know that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Every test shows that it istrue. Senator 
PETTIGREW was at a meeting in the Hawaiian Islands, and un- 
dertook to find out whether those who attended that meeting had 
signed a remonstrance against annexation even to this country; 
and every man rose and said he was opposed to annexation. 

Mr. SULZER. Suppose those islands should desire to maintain 
their independence. but at some future time should be seized by 
Great Britain or France, as they have been in the past, what 
would this country do? 


HAWAIIAN INDEPENDENCE GUARANTEED. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Iwill attempt to answer that. There was 
a treaty made between England and France at the instance of 
Daniel Webster, when he was Secretary of State, which pro- 
vides that they shall never acquire an inch of territory of the 
Hawaiian Islands. That treaty stands in the way. There has 
been no effort on the part of either of them to acquire these islands, 
and with that treaty standing there it seems to me that there is 
no possibility that the islands will ever be acquired by either of 
those nations. 

Mr. SULZER. Right there. In case of war do treaties stand? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that when there 
is an interest of the United States that backs up the provisions of 
a treaty, there is no country on the face of the globe that dis- 
regard it. No, Mr. Speaker, there is no danger of these isiands 
going to any other nation. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the treaty referred to, which I ask 
to incorporate as a part of my remarks: 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and His 
Majesty the King of the French, taking into consideration the existence in 
the Sandwich Islands of a Government capable of providing for the regularity 
of its relations with foreign nations, have thought it right to engage recip- 
rocally to consider the Sandwich Islands as an independent State and never 
taken possession, either directly or under the title of a protectorate, or under 
any other form, of any part of the territory of which they are composed. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and the ambassador extraordinary of His Majesty the King 
of the French at the court of London, being furnished with the necessary 
power, hereby declare in consequence that their said majesties take recipro- 
cally that amg. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the present declaration 
and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done in duplicate at London the 28th day of November, in the year of our 


Lord 1843. 

ABERDEEN. L. 8. 

ST. AULAIRE. [L1. ef 

Why, Mr. Speaker, European nations are continually asserting 

that independence shall be accorded to such and such a republic. 
You remember the little Republic of San Marino, in the Pyrenees, 
between France and Spain, which has astanding army of, I think, 
elevenmen. Ithas been protected for hundreds of years by treaty 
provisions of the European powers. It is sanctioned by the doc- 
trine of the balance of power, concerning which every European 
nation has a right to make treaty stipulations, and that is the 
reason they have recognized in our Government the right to dic- 
tate as to territorial possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 


Mr. BRUCKER. Your judgment is that the Hawaiian Goy. 
ernment gets the best end of things under the present reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaii? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Decidedly. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is it your judgment that that treaty should 
continue? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is a question which depends entirely 
upon how much importance we attach to the military station. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Pearl Harbor. I do not believe as a matter 
of fact that the right to Pearl Harbor depends upon this treaty, 
It may be wise to continue it or it may not. Reciprocity was a 
policy of this Government for awhile and seemed to go to the ex- 
tent of taking thisin. I doubt very much—— 

Mr. BRUCKER. Supposing our right to use Pearl Harbor to 

| depend upon reciprocity, would you still be in favor of the repeal 
of the treaty? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would depend entirely upon whether 
or not complications were likely to arise as to annexation to any 
other country. I do not regard that naval station there as of the 
importance that some gentlemen here do. 

Mr. LOVE. Do you regard it as of absolute importance as a 
coaling station? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ido not regard it as a necessity to this Gov- 
ernment. I believe that those who think that ships are going to 
come from the Hawaiian Islands, a distance of 2,100 miles, to at- 

| tack our shores are mistaken in the mode of warfare of modern 
| times. 

Mr. Speaker, they would never have a supply of coal that far 
off. They would get it somewhere else. They would go to Mex- 
ico and buy a coaling station on the peninsula of Lower Califor- 
nia, if they could not get itin any other way. If they could not 
buy, they would seize it as a military necessity; at least, they 
would never resort to the Hawaiian Islands, because, when they 
coaled there, they would not have more than enough coal to last 
them until they got to our western coast; and when they met our 
ships, if they were engaged in battle for any considerable length 
of time, they would be out of coal, perfectly helpless, and at the 
mercy of our fleet. 

Mr. FLEMING. Is it not also true that the possession of the 
Hawaiian Islands by the United States would really be a point of 
military weakness to our Government until we had spent money 
enough on them to fortify them and make them impregnable 
against outside attack? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I amsatisfied, Mr. Speaker, that they would 
be nothing but a source of weakness to us, unless we are willing 
to undertake the policy of building a navy twice or three times as 
large as that which we naturally should have. 


OUR TITLE TO PEARL HARBOR. 


Butevenif Hawaii possessed all thestrategical advantageclaimed, 
there would be no reason for annexation. We already own the 
only easily defended harbor to be found on those islands. Pearl 
Harbor is ours by grant, and no nation can take it from us. The 
wording of the treaty is so plain that it seems to me no one can 
doubt our title. It reads as follows: 


His Majesty, the King of the Hawaiian Islands, grants to the Government 
of the Uni States the exclusive right toenter the harbor of Pearl River in 
the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and repair 
station for the use of vessels of the United States; and to that end the United 
States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other things need- 
ful to the purpose aforesaid. 


Senator Sherman has contended that the grant was drawn by 
Senator Edmunds and that its author had stated over and over 
again that it was as absolute a conveyance as any language could 
make it. Inasmuch as Senator Edmunds is one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in this country. his word ought to be given 

| great consideration in the construction of this contrect, 

Is it possible that for remittance of duties on sugar to the 
amount of $65,000,000 we have obtained nothing? 

Would any sane man agree to establish a coaling station and 
repair establishment, with the permanent improvements and build- 
ings necessary and with all the durable fortifications essential to 
maintain the same. and be subject to notice to quit? Would we 
agree to improve the entrance to Pearl Harbor, which would take 
thousands and thousands of dollars, for the purpose of surren- 
dering it on one year’s notice? The word grant is used, and there 
is no provision limiting the time of the same. 

Pearl Harbor is ours, and hence we have all the strategical ad- 
vantage it affords. That is the only easily defended harbor in 
those islands, With that harbor in our ion, what induce- 
ment would there be for any foreign nation to annex those islands? 
None whatever. 

I therefore contend that there is no strategical advantage to 
this country in the Hawaiian Islands: but even if there were, we 
already own the only strategical point of the islands. 














Mr. Speaker, there are few questions that so vitally affect the 
welfare and happiness of the American people as that of reversing 
the policy under which our nation has prospered to a degree 
hitherto unknown in the history of the world and adopting one 
of colonial acquisitions, withits attendantimperial policy. Impar- 
tial history records the downfall of every nation that ever under- 
took to realize the dream of universal empire. Let us profit by 
the example. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID H. MERCER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 13, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6351) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1899— 


Mr. MERCER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my temporary absence from the House 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] took occasion to 
criticise a letter which I wrote to the Indianapolis Sentinel; and 
which, I may say at this time, I wrote to a great many newspapers 
and farmers throughout the United States with reference to the 
free distribution of seeds. The gentleman in his remarks says 
that I have been influenced by seed men in this matter. 

If the gentleman will consult the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of 
January 22, 1897, he will understand at that time I took the very 
position that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRoMWELL] takes 
to-day and that I take to-day. Iam in favor of his proposition; 
and I think this free distribution of seeds is a humbug, not only 
upon every American farmer, but upon the people of the United 
States in general. I have a letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and, by the way: Hon. James Wilson is one of the most com- 
petent men ever called to that high station, in reply to a commu- 
nication I sent him not long ago, asking him how much money 
had been mt in the free distribution of seeds in the United 
States, and he says: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1898. 

DEAR Srr: Replying to your favor of the 2Uth ultimo. I inclose herewith a 
tabulated statement showing the amount expended in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of seeds from 1853 to 1897, inclusive, inviting your attention to the 
fact that from 1853 to 1864, inclusive, the appropriation for seeds was com- 
bined with that for collecting agricultural statistics. 

With reference to the amounts expended for agricultural experiment 
stations, I inclose a statement giving a close approximation of the amounts 
received by the experiment stations year by year since the passage of the 
act of Congress of March 2, 1887. In some cases small amounts may have 
been covered back into the Treasury, regarding which this Department has 


no information. 
Very respectfully, JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 
Hon. DAvip H. MERCER, 
House of Representatives United States, Washington, D. C. 


Amount o,f money expended by the Department of Agriculture for seed distri- 
bution, beginning with the year 1853. 
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SOE Adhd hiciniitiibeoaksin I idence ctmiecnsiientin 102, 157. 48 
I ihn digas tiepiacietny 60, 000.00 |} 1888 ...........2.......... 99, 991. 53 
i itscccsodiesteatil I I os concmicoackedsces 80, 000. 00 
eid icmitecivannsesonits * 40,000.00 || 1884 ...................... 74, 986. 48 
Ph ci idetiinudiné canned * 60,000.00 || 1885 ........... bebteiahubed 99, 983. 82 
Pt i bdtandineincatenss , | < Sa 99, 980. 24 
Wintntibiiesndcscncocaie I i netih tata inch canna aan 99, 998. 37 
ii ei tensueeaucee PE NE hE no ceccnctieeie ewesns 102, 587.55 
pS AR SEED «.Jncccmadaltlensetacana 104, 168. 73 
A ie ctsencamesneasid SSE Se 104, 174. 55 
DE ed ort ache ericmane’ Ge Be BE ensvies cecndbcccstncces 105, 090. 94 
Weidiabiiiateinateceine aii Ts xnintisiietugetetnmibens 104, 920. 35 
i Se Ee  netnnnnnnbomin natant 134, 908. 27 
a ne cinatinientaadl EE Eb ntintetcndnsseontecsca 119, 719. 76 
TE ce arcane Rel a ccctneaniiinint thondugiecbion 120, 545. 15 
tei atte i TE DEE 0c eanammcgenss ogurie 126, 476. 87 
Tl aa I ns aint 142, 790. 57 
€4, 904. 89 a 
li Nit eae 94, 719. 83 Til nietetinehcannien 38, 476, 801. 32 
Beelinincminns lai 65, 000. 00 





* Amount expended for statistics and seeds. 
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Amount of United States funds expended for agricultural experiment stations. 
1888-1897. 





' 
Year. | Amount. Year. Amount. 
DN ide ti a i dieied eit BFF 4S eee $705, 000. 00 
ES ee ee RID 6 in cic ace cocecadiba 719, 830. 62 
Miss, cicada A ia Te Nal DE Ba Scccccdcccncecccenes 720, 000. 00 
ES ae | 662,500.00 || 1896 _.. 720, 000. 00 
a a 720, 000. 00 


Beets dciaatiiainliaasteagmne | 680,542.00 || 1897 





Or a total of $6,774,372.62 for experimental stations and $3,476,- 
801.32 for the free distribution of seeds. 

I have here a petition sent to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Moopy] from twenty-five farmers of one small precinct 
in his district, and I ask the Clerk to read it “‘as a starter,” to 
show where some of the Massachusetts farmers are on this subject. 

Mr. GREENE; Will the gentleman pardon me for asking him 
a question? 

r. MERCER, Yes, sir. 


Mr.GREENE. Are twenty-five farmers the only number that 


you can muster in the United States to sign that petition? 

Mr. MERCER. Wait until I get through, and you wiil find 
how many there are. I told you this was only a “ starter.’ 

Mr. GREENE. Do they come from Nebraska? 

Mr. MERCER, Thousands of them. 

Mr. GREENE. Are they city farmers? 

Mr. MERCER. They are not city farmers, neither are they 
theoretical farmers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States; 


GENTLEMEN: Whereas your honorable body has been very liberal to us farm- 
ersand gardeners in the matter of the free distribution of vegetable, flower, 
grain, and grass seed, we are encouraged to ask that this liberality may be 
extended to us through another channel, and that $50,000 be appropriated for 
the purchase and free distribution, through the Department of Agriculture, 
of that class of handy smaller tools which every farmer so greatly needs, 
but which so few of them possess, such as bits and bitstocks, planes, hand- 
saws, sets of files, wood rasps, spokeshaves, shingling hatchets, and the 
like, all of which could be ventily transported through the mails. 

We are persuaded that a free distribution of such tools would greatly pro- 
mote economy in farming, by providing the means always at hand for re- 
pairing the costly machinery which enters so largely into modern farming 
operations, besides enabling farmers to do more or less of their own manu- 
facturing. In this connection it isa fact of weight that in many sections of 
our country tuitionin the public schools includes a practical knowledge of 
the common mechanical employments; to enable our boys to turn such 
knowledge when they return to the farm the above named tools, in the 
judgment of the petitioners, are imperatively needed. 


Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him this 
farther question? 

Mr. MERCER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE. Do you know whether that was written by J. 
Sterling Morton or not? 

Mr. STEELE. I will say this as to that gentleman's constitu- 
ents—— 

Mr. MERCER. One at a time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MERCER. I would like to reply to my colleague from 
Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MERCER, J. Sterling Morton has been a firebrand to 
every Populist in our State for a long time, but it is not coura- 
geous to attack a man in his absence. I refer the gentleman to 
Mr. Morton himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MERCER. Iask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERCER. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STEELE. Now let me suggest to you to write to the au- 
thor of that letter that, instead of asking for other tools, he should 

et a saw and buck. I am a farmer, and have a small farm, but 
venture to say that it has more soil on it than there is on the 
farms of these twenty-five farmers. 

Mr. MERCER. I would like the gentleman to state when and 
where he ever worked on a farm. 

Mr. STEELE. Last summer. 

Mr. MERCER. Last summer? 

Mr. STEELE. Lastsummer. [Laughter. | 

Mr. MERCER. It must be a summer farm. 

Mr. STEELE. It is a very good smal! farm. 

Mr. MERCER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a few 
statements made by farmers at an agricultural meeting held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, December 31, 1897, which I desire to read for 
the benefit of those members of the House who pretend to be such 
good friends of the farmer. You will notice that I give the post- 
office address of each farmer quoted, so that you can have the state- 
ments confirmed if desired. 

E. P. Pepoon, Grinnell, Iowa: 

“T have thought for a good many years that the free distribution of seeds 
Was a very unwise plan, and for several reasons. In the first place, judging 
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from my own standpoint, there are but few that I have any usefor. Inever 
saw alistof seeds made up by seedsmen or newspapers as premiums that were 
adapted to individual needs. I try the various new things that are sent out 
by seedsmen and make up my mind as to their quality and adaptability to 
the needs of my f ily; and when a package of Government seeds is sent me, 
I find very few of those I had selected among them. Instead, there are a lot 
of antiquated varieties that I have no use for. On the other hand, I never 
found it a hardship to pay for the seed that I did want. If the Government 
spta freeseed depot and we could send toit for just what we wanted, it might 
be well enough, but then the question would arise, Why not have the Gov- 
ern! t supply us with machinery and other things?” 
) Rab ‘rts, Woodworth, Wis.: 
ny opinion that it does not, at least under the present system of dis- 
tribution. There ceems to me to be but two ways in which it could possibly 
do much good. One isthe introduction of new and valuable varieties quickly 
among the people, or the introduction of good standard varieties into new 
sections of the country. The other way in which such a distribution might 
do good would be to furnish seeds to those who are too poor to buy. This 
latter way has never been thought of by the Government, and I doubt if 
anything of the k 
myself and my frie 

“The distributi vice varieties into new territory can only be intelli- 
gently acoomplished through the State experiment stations. These institu- 
tions have the welfare of the State at heart. They come into closer contact 
with the farmers and gardeners than Congressmen do and can place the seeds 
much better in regard to soil, climate, or the general industries of a section, 
and also select such persons as will make a fair report of the seeds tested. 
As far as I have heard or had experience, the seeds now sent out are not 
always exceptionally well chosen or well placed. And I believe they are the 
few, instead of the many, who make reports. 

“The Congressman sends in the names of so many prominent citizens of 
the distri and they get the seeds year after year whether they make a re- 
port or not. Many of the seeds are ill placed, the recipient not caring to 

other with them atall. For the past three or four years our Congressman 
h nearly as many packages of onion seed as of all other 

kinds put together. We never grow onions from seed; but depend on a 
bor for the few that it takes to keep our family sweet. The seeds for 

ion are bought from the seedsman who will furnish the largestnum- 

aackages for the given sum of money—a poor way to get anything 


has favored us wit! 


C. 5. Brent, Lexington, Ky.: 

‘‘When the General Government adopted as a means of introducing rare 
and valuable plants and grasses into the United States a free distribution of 
seeds, the country was less advanced in agricultural pursuits than it is to- 
day. and the farmers’ means were very limited, and the facilities for acquir- 
ing knowledge of new varieties of farm products were confined to neighbor- 
lhood talks, and, in some rare instances, an article in the county paper on 
agricultural subjects. 

‘That these conditions justified the free distribution of seeds for the pub- 
lic welfare and were of incalculable benefit to the individual farmer is fully 
demonstrated by the progressive spirit engendered among our farmers, and 
the fact that the United States is to-day preeminently-the greatest agricul- 
tural territory of the habitable globe. The changed conditions made in 
agriculture by the press and railroads, by theagricu!turai colleges instituted 
by the Federal Government, has changed the plodder behind the plow toa 
thoughtful, studious being. thinking of the most improved methods of culti- 
vation and the kind of products that the world’s commerce and its markets 
demand, largely eliminating the provisional features of the earlier days of 
the Republic. 

“Stimulated by self-interest and apprised of the market's needs, the farmer 


no longer looks to the Government to aid him in these matters, but now, 
having means, takes the more expeditious and reliable method of securing 


the plants or seeds of new varieties from a more direct course. A most 
forceful illustration of this fact is the ‘Blue Grass’ farmers’ direct impor- 
tation of Chinese hemp seed, and I am informed the growers of seed leaf 


tobacco on the Connecticut River follow the same plan, and doubtless there | 


ure many other instances. 

‘** The farmer now looks to the local seed merchant to secure for him theseed, 
with the belief that this seed is more reliable and truer to name where there 
is a personal responsibility. The fact that the free distribution of seeds 
continues under the changed conditions is surprising when we note that the 
purposes for which it was instituted have almost passed away, and that it is 
in conflict with the genius of our Government, to make a people self-reliant, 
and continues a public work that is in conflict with the private interests of 
the citizens. It can be accounted for by no other reason than that when a 
custom once obtains it becomes almost ineradicable.” 

G. E. Patton, Bedford, Iowa: 

* The distribution of seeds by the Government should be stopped, and I 
understand Secretary Wilson is considering the matter with a view to dis- 
continuing the practice in the near future.”’ 

E. Pickard, Ithaca, Wis.: 

‘“*The whole system of seed distribution is a farce as far as the receiver is 

-rned, and al! there is left is the reminder that the sender is still alive 

ints your vote the next time he runs for office. One hundred and 

ty thousand dollars paid out annually besides loading the mails with 

orthless trash! Can people stand the pressure? Cut off the distribution 

“eds and donate the money to agriculte ral schools or pay premiums for 

the best conducted farms, or keep the money in the Treasury and save a 

few dollars for the people, and not let a few buy notoriety at the expense 
of a hard-working class.” 

G. B. Nelson, Nelson, Iowa: 

“I consider the distribution of seeds by the Government a grand humbug, 
because the object for which this bureau was organized is now entirely over- 
looked, viz, the testing and sending out of such new varieties as give prom- 
ise of being valuable. It is a question whether or not, with our multiplicity 
of seedsmen, this necessity has not passed away; but, if the necessity does 
exist and the bureau should be continued, it certainly ought to be limited. 
As it is now carried on the mails fairly groan with all kinds of old varieties 
that the country is full of, some which have long been discarded as unprofit- 
able. Again, almost every one who receives a package from the Government 
ets one or more kinds that they have no use for and would not plant under 
any consideration.” 

Isaac M. Neff, Bolton, Mo.: 

“The distribution of seeds does not give satisfaction so far as my experi- 
ence goes. I once wrote for beans of every variety known at our Missouri 
station, to be tender at maturity. I got no satisfaction. The experiment 
stations are but in their infancy, but are now gettinga finestart. I have had 
an interview with the dean of the college. He is anxious to have our aid, and 
if we will give him the desired help we will soon have something to be 

proud of. 

mS I have been carrying on experiments in my garden for over thirty years 
and have paid out in that time about $50 for seeds and plants, besides a great 
many that were furnished by the Government that proved to be worthless 
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after a fair trial, and some of these worthless things were hard to get rid of 
when once fairly established.” 

John Rhodes, Union Grove, Wis.: 

“I do not favor Government distribution of seeds. Many of them are sent 
to persons who have no gardens and are not planted atall. Those received 
by practical gardeners are often varieties which they would not select if 
buying seeds. But the worst feature of it all is the bribery part. These 
seeds are sent out to voters by Congressmen for favors received or favors 
expected. 

“The Congressman makes no attempt to know the most of the seed recip- 
ients, but their names are sent in by some local politicai henchman and the 
seeds go where they will do the most good for the sender. Thisis but tho 
tail end of present political corruption, without regard to what party may be 
in power. Let us lop off the seed bribery. If we keep hacking away at cor. 
ruption the vitals will be reached in time and we shall have a clean Govern- 
ment, conducted by men selected for their fitness for the work to be done 
and paid no more than their services are worth.” 

J. O. Shroyer, Humboldt, Nebr.: 

“An unpopular work of a magnitude equal to the one under consideration 
calls forth the opinions of many people, and such has been the case in this 
instance. I have read many articles and heard many people speak of this 
department of Government work during the past couple of years, and not 
one comment has been favorable. Anything that costsas much as this dis- 
tribution does should have some merits and friends, if it be continued. (Of 
course they say it helps the Congressman keep in touch with his constitu- 
ents, but if that is the case, can’t he find some other little article that he can 
send us that won't cost any more and be of more permanent value—say a hoo 
or a grindstone, for instance? 

“He could have his name stamped on it and either of those articles could 
be profitably used from Washington to Florida or Maine to Texas, and this 
is more than can be said of most of the seed that issent out. Itis easily dem- 
onstrated that it can not be classed as a work of charity, for the larger part 
of this seed does not go to drought-stricken districts, nor does it go into the 
hands of the poorest and most needy class. The progressive gardener and 
crop grower has his arrangements perfected generally long before he gets 
the Government seed, and consequently if the seed falls into his hands is for- 
stalled by more desirable varieties, is neither necessary nor desired, and if 
planted at all speedily loses its identity or is thrust aside for more preferable 
varicties. 

**T have planted a few packets of these seeds on several occasions and have 
never yet found anything I could not improve upon by purchasing from an 
up-to-date firm. The firm that furnishes these seeds must make a low bid, 
and consequently is tempted to use a cheaper class of seeds to fill the list. 
Yes, sir, I say that if the Congressman wants to make me ‘hold him dean in 
memory’s walls’ and wants to make me think that he is ever watchful of my 
interests and wants to do a generous act to prove to me that he is a desirable 
man to run the machinery of this great Republic and at the same time work 
for my individual welfare, just let him send me a jackknife or a wheelbar- 
row with his monogram stamped on the wheel, and I will feel that our nation 
is still on the road to further progress and that the part of the preamble 
which says that this Government is to promote the general welfare has not 
become a dead letter. But for fear this proposition will not carry, I will ask 
him to send me next spring a few seeds of 40-cent corn and some 9-cent 
wheat, and I will be content.” 

S$. H. Callaway, Orion, IIL: 

“This is a subject, in my opinion, that very little need be said about. 
While there may be a few benefited by it, there is a large portion of the seeds 
that are of no benefit and in some cases a positive injury. In the first place, 
they seem to be distributed indiscriminately, without any regard to con- 
ditions of soil or climate. Second, they often prove quite valueless, both as 
to germination and quality, and are frequently not true to name. A few 
cents sent to any reliable seedsman will bring far better returns. 

“ While in the newer parts of the country, years ago, there might have 
been some benefit from it, at this time, with our facilities for getting seeds, 
the distribution is, in my opinion, an unnecessary expense. It does not give 
returns commensurate with its cost, and is a clear waste of money. There 
may be an exception, where some new variety has been just introduced, if a 
few samples were sent to parties that would thoroughly test them and re- 
port, but as it is done it looks like the Government was simply running in 
opposition to the seedsmen. Why not send us a new ax, drawknife, or any 
other tool used on the farm which is new or of a different make from the 
axes we have?’’ 

A. H. Elver, Osage, Iowa: 

“This is a question I have often thought about and never could see what 
the Government could or would get out of it or is trying to get at by so doing. 
I have received quite a goo’ many packages of seed, but failed tosee any 
goodinthem. It of course costs lots of money and also lots of labor to send 
them out, and I do not think thatin this country 25 per cent of those that 
receive seeds ever make any report of the outcome of the same to the Gov- 
ernment, and were I to make one I should have to say that I most generally 

et better returns out of some known kind of seed that I buy myself than 
he ones I received free gratis. 

“Now, for instance, I suppose it costs thousands of dollars to attend to 
this, including the seed, and about all the aus it brings is that some farmers 
or gardeners get from 10 to 15 cents’ worth of seed—and probably something 
they already have on hand. It seems tome about the only one that makes 
any money is the man who furnishes the seed. So, taking it all in all, I 
should say it is an unnecessary expense.” 

A. J. Masters, Mystic, Iowa: 

“The annual Government seed fraud is getting to be chronic and I think 


ought to be called down. Individually it is very small, but as a whole it is 
enormous."’ 


W. J. Skidmore, Skidmore, Mo.: 

“T think the Government ought to keep out of the seed business, or not 
distribute them promiscuously anyway.” 

J. 8. Sheaffer, Adel, Iowa: 


‘*From my own experience it does not begin to repay the cost. While we 
have received some that were good. we received more of the common sorts 
and often inferior to those we had, and while it was always on the packages 
to report, I think I am safe in the assertion that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred are never heardfrom. While the design may have been all right, it has 
been poorly carried out and much abused.” 

Charles Pettengill, Cherokee, Iowa: 

“I will have to write a few lines for the Farmers’ Institute papers; they 
are such near neighbors. I think our Government would do more good for 
the farmers if it would attend to legislation and let the farmers get their own 
seeds, for I think it is nothing but a ‘skin pmo. I have gotten seeds of 
different kinds several times that were distributed by it. They were always 
sent to some man in town who had nothing todo but electioneer for office- 
seckers. We planted four different kinds of these seeds last spring and 
raised five heads of lettuce, and if everybody who planted Government seeds 
had no better success, the gardens got quite a rest.”’ 

















Ww. G. Malin, Tama, Iowa: 
“ The agricultural press of the country teems with adverse criticism and 
censorious comment on what is termed by some as‘ The great humbug,’ and 
by others ‘The Government seed shop.’ Many of these so-called criticisms 
are ill-timed and ill-natured, and descend to the extremely low level of fault- 
finding with the Secretary of Agriculture, while no word of condemnation is 
given the mandatory law, whose behest he is bound to obey. If there is any- 
thing wrong in the matter of seed distribution by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, it lies at the door of Congress, and relief must come from that quarter 
if it comes at all. 

“The original intent of the law was praiseworthy and commendable. The 
procuring, testing, and as of new and useful varieties of the 
products of the field, garden, and orchard, adapted to the varied conditions 
of our climate and soil, by the Department of Agriculture would be a bene- 
faction to the whole country. But by what term shall we characterize a law 
which appropriates a large sum of money and makes provision for its expend- 
jture for seeds and the gratuitous distribution of the same among the people 
who donot want them, because many of the seeds so distributed are of the 
commonest varieties that have been tested and found inferior or worthless 
in the localities to which they are sent? 

‘I do not know of a single excuse for the continued existence of this law 
upon our national statute books when its practical workings are so univer- 
cally condemned by those whom it was intended to benefit. The situation, 
then, summed up in its entirety, is this: The appropriation and expenditure 
of a large sum of money for the ostensible purpose of benefiting a large class 
of people who do not want to be benefited by said expenditure; the burden- | 
ing of Congressmen, in making distribution, with work not in their line of ; 
duty as lawmakers; the sending through the mails tons of rubbish that is of 
no practical benefit to the receiver; in fact, the whole farce of seed distribu- | 
tion under the provisions of the present law is an imposition upon everyone | 
interested in its execution, except the seed broker of whom the purchase is 
made. The people demand a change.” 

Richard Baker, jr., Farley, Iowa: 

“To the seedsmen, yes. In our experience a large number of packets were 
sown, on good soil, well prepared, and produced but fine large radishes. 
The dead seed became rotten and supplied humus in the soil to start a sup- 
ply of good seed next season, Providence permitting. One of Shakespeare's 
parsons quotes: ‘My Lord, there is nothing so easy as lying,’ and so there is 
generally nothing so easy as failing to get acrop with ‘free’ seeds.” 

William Conkling, Correctionville, lowa: 

“T will just record my vote ‘No.’ [have received seeds from the Govern- 
ment off and on for the last twenty years, and a large share of those seeds | 
were of no earthly account. They were old seeds dumped on the Govern- 
ment by some unscrupulous seedsman and they never grew. All that did 
were old varieties, which we had grown for years and could be bought near | 
home for afew cents a paper.” 

Andrew Jackson, Glenwood, Iowa: 

** Buying seeds by the Government for free distribution is one of the great- 
est humbugs of the day, as I understand the object of the purchase of seeds 
by the Government for distribution was to introduce something new. Well, 
I got something new last spring labeled ‘Summer turnips.’ The seed grew 
all right. but we did not get any turnips. Neither myself nor my neighbors 
could tell what the product was. Itdid not look like aturnip, and was worth- 
less. One of my neighbors got a package of oats labeled ‘White Dutch oats.’ 
There were white and black oats and wheat in the package, which he fed to | 
his chickens. The Government seems to be the dumping ground for the seed 
companies. We havea number of packages of seeds that are worthless to 
us.” 





C. M. Mather, Clarksville, Iowa: “I think the practice of sending seeds ont 
by the Government is mostfoolish. It was established to introduce new and 
rare seeds from different countries to test their value in this country, but the 
practice now is to secure a job lot of seeds from local seedsmen of sorts that 
are common in every neighborhood, and often the seeds are stale and fail to 
grow, andif they do grow, are far below the varieties that energetic seedsmen 
are Saegenty sending out to their customers ata price that is in reach of 
every body. 

“Te this seed distribution is to continue, it is time the farmers sent in their 
orders, so they could get what they really needed. Our community at pres- 
ent needs a No. l imported Belgian stallion, a few first-ciass Shorthorn bulls, 
several excellent mutton rams, and all the nice young sows we can get that 
have been through the cholera. If we could be furnished witha few cars of 
this kind of seed distribution, the district will be solid for our present Con- 
gressman, and the people will be unanimous in the opinion that it is a good 
plan for the Government to continue to send out seeds to this locality at 
public expense.”’ 

S. M. Acher, Viroqua, Wis.: 

‘It is my opinion that, as it is managed now, we are paying too dear for 
our whistie. In other words, the outlay does not bring the success that is 
usually expected from so large an amount of money. e object is a good 
one, but the good accomplished seems to fall far short of what was expected, 
if one is to judge by the sentiments expressed by many of the leading farm 
papers. As the matter is now, it seems to be just one more wire for politi- 
cians to pull, and may “the powers that be” deliver us from as many of these 
as possible. Our Oongressmen by this means secure a large amount of adver- 
tising, as the seeds are sent out in their name, and local lights receive their 
share. as well. The supply is always sent to some one at each county seat to 
be distributed. 

“It seems to me that the agricultural experiment stations are doing all 
that is necessary in this direction. The money used now in the seed distri- 
bution might be used in extending our trade relations with other countries 
and finding new markets for our icultural products. Itis little matter 
how much we raise if we can not sell ata profit. Farmers can not work for 
nothing. For three years we have tried this, and I hope that his country 
will never experience another such period of depression. Could our trade 
be extended, I believe it would do much toward eliminating such times as 
these, and $150,000 expended in extending our markets will go a long way. 
As the matter now is, little or no good is accomplished.” 

W. J. Reeves, Ashton, Iowa: 

“There are but few ple, I believe, who seriously think that the annual 
Outlay of some $125,000 is wisely expended. It is evident to anyone that the 
law authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase and distribute 
rare and valuable plants and seeds has been most shamefully abused and di- 
verted from its legal course and intent. The only persons deriving any ben- 
efit, as the law has heretofore been administered, are the seedsmen who se- 
curethe contract to furnish the seeds and the Congressmen who think to 
throw a little ‘ pap’ to the poor, benighted granger, and thus‘ standin’ with 
their constituency.” 

James Fisher, jr., Eastman, Wis.: 

“The free distribution of seeds by our Government is considered by me 
one of the worst swindles, as far as it goes, ever run by our General Govern- 
ment. If it had afarm, a conducted, and grew the seeds and sent 
out only such seeds as were found to be strictly good and worthy of a trial, 
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it would be different. From my experience with farmers | find them almost 
unanimous in opposition to it. 

“Occasionally you will find a farmer who will say: ‘My Congressman has 
sent me a lot of seeds,’ and he feels quite elated over it. But if his Congress- 
man had written or caused to be printed on each package of seeds, ‘ Our Gov- 
ernment has bought $150,000 of seeds at the expense of you farmers, and we 
have the privilege of giving them away to those we think will do us the most 
good—not you,’ the farmer would look at it in a different light. He would 
say: ‘I think if I want seed I can buy my own. I know what I want, and I 
guess I am better able to judge what I want and what I feel able to pay for 
than our Government.’ I seldom plant these seeds. I have found them.asa 
general rule, not good. Neither are they always true to name.” 

A. J. Hanika, Pender, Nebr.: 

“The Government annually spends $150,000 for free seed distribution, and 
where do these seeds go? They are generally sent to the tmaster, county 
clerk, or chairman of the county central committee for distribution. Some 
are given to people who never planted a seed and never intend to plant 
They take them home and place them ona high and dry shelf where 
will never sprout and where mice can have free access to them. 

“Too often seeds are sent out that are not adapted to our climate and are 
of no use to anyone, for it would bea waste of time and ground to tr: m 
I hava yet to receive my first packet of those seeds and so have a number of 
my neighbors. The live, up-to-date farmer raises his and does not 
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depend on his country to furnish him a supply. A man or woman who de- 
pends on the Government for seeds will probably have to depend on the 
Government for vegetables.” 
G. E. Adams, Darlington, Mo.: 
“The distribution of seeds by the Government may have! tarted ina 
ood cause. but it has been shamefully abused, like a 1er bene- 


its from the Government. By examination of the purc 
Government it is found that they pay more than any comp: ral, 
: rower and it 
does not matter to them where it goes or what becomes of it, as a complaint 
would hardly ever come to them through the Government; therefore they 
can work on those'old seeds. I donot think the returns are anywhere near 
equal to the expense of distributing the seeds. 

‘In the President's messase he recommends that the expenditures be less 
than the receipts, and I think this would bea good place to commence cut- 
ting off expenses. It is estimated that nearly fifty carloads of this matter 
are sent from Washington every year. Then in distributing it a great deal 
is sent where the soil and climate are not adapted to it, and much is never 
planted, or the result of what is planted is never reported. But its greatest 
evil is the political influence. The seeds are distributed through our Con- 
gressmen and they do not forget to make good use of the opportunity of tell- 


| ing in their canvass for reelection about what a large amount of seed they 


have sent out.” 


Mr. HENDERSON. 
him? 

Mr. MERCER. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I got that document this morning, sent 
out by seed men trying to stop this business. I say that I have 
been amember of this House for fifteen years, and have never had 
one protest against the distribution. 

Mr. MERCER. Perhaps they have just commenced to protest. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well,I think you gentlemen representing 
great cities like Omaha may. The Omaha farmer is endeavoring 
te act for the farmer on the farm and in the field. 

Mr.MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I have three of the richest agri- 
cultural counties in my district that you will find in the United 
States, to wit, Douglas, Sarpy, and Washington; and hereis a letter 
from Hon. Isaac Noyes, a man who farms nine hundred and some 
odd acres, one of the leading farmers in my district and one of the 
leading Republicans in Nebraska, and he says: 

WATERLOO, DOUGLAS County, NEBR., January 6, 1 


My Dear Str: In reply to your letter asking my opinion of the free dis- 
at the 


Will my friend permit me to interrupt 





tribution of seeds by the Government I would say that it is unwise 
present time. If it ever was desirable, it is not now 

Seeds are supplied to the people in all sections of our country the same as 
sugar, tea, and coffee. Ican see no reason why the Government should fur 
nish one and not the others. Seeds sent out by the Government go in pack 
ages, and ofttimes the farmer finds more or less that he can not use. 1 think 
that 20 per cent or more of the seeds distributed are lost in this way. When 
a farmer buys seeds he purchases just what he wants; when he receives them 
from the Agricultural Department he must take such as may be sent 

Besides I do not believe i¢ is the function of our Governme to feed or 
clothe the people. Open the way so that our citizens can supply their own 
wants. Protect them from the cheap labor of other countries, that ou 
workmen shall receive fair wages, and our citizens, by industry, economy 


and energy, will need no financial aid from the Government. 
Yours, very truly, 
ISAAC NOYES. 


Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 


question? 
Mr. MERCER. No; your questions do not amount to much. 
{Laughter.] I have a letter from the Orange Judd Company, 


publishers of one of the most influential agricultural papers in 
the United States, in which they claim that not a single farmer's 
organization, State or national, has met in the United States and 
ssed resolutions upon this question but what those resolutions 
| have been against the free distribution of seeds. The editor says 
| he has taken a pollof more than 1,000 farmers in the Unites States 
| and only one man has replied to him that he is in favor of the 
free distribution of seeds, and that man claimed that the Govern- 
ment ought to send enough for him to plant his whole farm. 

Mr. GREENE. Iwas going to ask the gentleman, if he will 
permit me, if the man from whom he just read the letter is not a 
stockholder in ‘‘ Waterloo Seed Farm?” 

Mr. MERCER. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. GREENE. Iam asking the gentleman if it is not trve. 
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Mr. MERCER. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I will ask the 
gentleman, my colleague [Mr. GREENE}, if it is true? 

Mr. GREENE, 1am informed that it is true. 

Mr. MERCER. Who informed the gentleman? 

Mr. GREENE. I am asking the gentleman if it is not true. 
He ought to know, for the farm is located in his district. 

Mr. MERCER. Iam not supposed to know the personal busi- 
ness of every man in my district, and Ido not know that. But, 
Mr. Chairman,I desire to have read this letter, full of valuable 
information from the agricultural newspaper company referred to. 
I desire tosay right here that I am in favor of the utilization of the 
Government money for experimental purposes. I believe in the 
experimental stations. Let us encourage and nurture the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar beet with the money we now waste on poor seed. 
Let us spend this money for working up a foreign market for our 
corn, Let us take the farmers into our confidence and allow them 
to say how their interests are to be guarded. 


ORANGE JUDD CoMPANY, New York, N. Y., January 10, 1898. 

DEAR Sir: Replying to your esteemed favor of January 8, inquiring as 
to the appropriation of $130,000 for free seeds, we rejoice to see the awaken- 
ing of sentiment in Congress against this now ancient humbug, and believe 
that the intelligent and patriotic Representatives and Senators who com- 
prise the present Congress only require to have the full nature of this abuse 
explained to them to secure its prompt abolition. 

I have polled most of the agricultural press of the United States upon this 
question. Every single agricultural journal, so far as heard from,is now 
and has been for years utterly and entirely opposed to the so-called free 
seed distribution. I could fill many pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with quotations from the columns of these papers to this effect. I inclose 
herewith a few such clippings. 

We have aiso obtained an expression of sentiment regarding the free-seed 
distribution by the various farmers’ organizations of the United States; each 
and allare opposed toit. Resolutions denouncing this thing as a delusion 
and a snare, and as a piece of extravagance that should be wiped out, have 
been passed at sundry times by every nxtional organization pertaining to 
agriculture or horticulture. The list includes the National Grange or 
Patrons of Husbandry, the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 
the Patrons of Industry of North America, the National Farmers’ Alliance, 
the American Pomological Society, the American Horticultural Society, ete. 
This action has been imitated with great unanimity by hundreds of State or- 
ganizations of farmers, horticulturists, florists, etc. eside all these, many 
thousands of county and local farmers’ associations, granges, alliances, so- 
cieties, farmers’ clubs, etc., have also declared against the free-seed humbug. 

Fearing that it might be said that these expressions of opinion were to 
some degree biased or manufactured, we have been at great pains to obtain 
an expression of opinion directly from hundreds of farmers in the different 
States. Altogether several thousand individual farmers have been heard 
from, and witha single exception they are all disgusted with the whole pro- 
ceeding. Theone farmer who does not care for the abolition of the Govern- 
ment seed shop says it might possibly be made of some use if it would send 
him enough seed so that he would not have to buy any. 

In all my experience as an agricultural journalist and reaching as I do 
through my papers (American Agriculturist, of New York: Orange Judd. 
Farmer, of Chicago; New England Homestead, of Springfield Mass., and t 
Farm and Home, of Springfield and Chicago) over half a million farmers adi 


rectly and upward of two million farmers indirectly, I never saw such absow*jiggnr] 
lute unanimity of sentiment on any other subject. I can truthfully say that*}, 


asa result of the extensive inquiry and experience above cited, not 1 
cent of the farmers of the United States favor the free-seed humbug. 

I appreciate, however, the original purpose of this Government distribu- 
tion of seeds. Now that the Department of Agriculture has under its direc- 
tion one or more agricultural experiment stations in every State, supported 
by an appropriation of $15,000 annually to each State from the Federal Treas. 
ury, it would seem that these institutions afforded a proper place for carry- 
ing out the original purpose of the seed distribution. And hence the farmers 
of the country, while favoring the entire abolition of the Government seed 
shop, also agree with the suggestion of the American Agriculturist that for 
it be substituted a plant-introduction bureau. 

The purpose of this Bureau should be to seek out plants in every part of 
the world that might possibly be of value to the United States. And when 
any of these plants have proved of value, after being tested at the various 
agricultural experiment stations in each State, they will then be propagated 
for dissemination in the usual way. It is believed that $25,000 a year would 
be amply sufficient to cover the work of such a plant-introduction bureau in 
Post-Office Department for transporting thisseed isabout $75.00). This makes 
the total cost of a year’s free seed about $225,000 directly to the United States 
Treasury. If, now, Congress employs $25,000 for the proposed plant-intro- 
duction bureau, it will have $200,000 on hand that is now worse than thrown 
away in the effort to do something for the farmer. 

Now, Congress can do a great work for the farmers with this money or 
part of it. One vital trouble with agriculture at present is the low price of 
corn. The production of this grain exceeds the consumption, while the 
millions of tons of its fodder and fiber are practically wasted. Could we lift 
the price of American maize only 10 cents per bushel it would mean more than 
$200,000,000 extra profit every year toour farmers onthiscrop. Thisincrease 
approaches the total value of our wheat crop of recent years. 

‘here is just one natural, permanent, and sensible method of improving 
corn values; that is, to increase the demand. This can be done by teaching 
our own and foreign people the virtuesand uses of corn as human food, by en- 
couraging the production of meats and dairy produce fed on corn for both 
the home and foncian market, and by encouraging American genius to origi- 
nate new methods of employing the grains, fodder, and fiber. The United 
States produces an average of 82 per cent of the corn crop of the world. If 
now we utilize to the utmost our monopoly of this most wonderful of all 
crops, we can vastly increase the market for corn and enhance its value. 

To this end the American maize exposition corporation is about to be or- 
ganized by representatives of the corn-growing, machinery-manufacturing, 
meat and provision packing, and other industries interested in promoting 
the farmers’ welfare. This corporation proposes an international exposition 
devoted to the corn plant and its productions, to be held in connection with 
the Omaha Exposition in 1898, in connection with the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo in 1899, and at Chicago between those twoevents. It is then 
proposed that the essential features of this corn exhibit form a prominent 
part of the United States display at the Paris Exposition in 1900. Before or 
after the Paris show this corn exhibition in moditied form should be shown 
at London, Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna, and other European capitals. After- 
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wards it should be exhibited at Bombay, Calcutta, Hongkong, Tokyo, Pekin, 
and other centers of the Orient. 

In this way the virtues and the cheapness of American corn would be car. 
ried around the world. The export demand for it would be enormously in- 
creased. Every possible stimulus should be given to improving everythin 
connected with the maize plant and its uses, and cooking schools to give in- 
struction, and free samples of corn cooked in a multitude of ways should ba 
only one of the numerous features of the proposed corn exposition, 

If the $200,000 that might otherwise be wasted in the Government seed 
shop were given to the United States Department of Agriculture to enable 
it to cooperate in this international effort to lift the price of American corn, 
such use of the money would be worth untold millions. It would benefit 
every nook and corner of the United States, for corn is a universal crop. 
Especially would it benefit the South, for if part of the land heretofore put 
into cotton were 7 this means put into corn, the price of cotton would be in 
a measure restored. It will be seen that this scheme involves the uplifting 
and adding to the price of pork, beef, dairy produce, etc., and is thus uni- 
versal in its application. 

This proposition for the use of the money heretofore worse than thrown 
away in the Government seed shop has been indorsed in general terms and 
specifically approved of by the directors of almost every agricultural exper- 
iment station in the United States, by the presidents of many agricultural 
colieges, by the secretary or commissioner of agriculture in almost every 
State, by boards of tradeand other commercial bodies and produce exchanges, 
by railroad officials, by the entire agricultural press, by hundreds of daily 
and weekly journals, and by farmers without number. 

The Hon. James S. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, heartily favors the 
corn proposition, but is careful to add: 

‘* Whether you can induce Congress to give the seed money for this purpose 
is a question for them to decide.” 

Perhaps the general view on this subject in the West and South as well as 
the Middle and Eastern States is best expressed by Hon. F. D. Coburn, secre- 
tary of Kansas State board of agriculture, who in a conservative and en- 
thusiastic article upon the subject concludes: 

“If the United States Department of Agriculture will take up this work 
and back it with, say, $100, of the appropriation so largely wasted in the 
gratuitous seed distribution, it can be easily made more practically useful 
than any work ever attempted by the Department.” 

I have written at length on this subject in order to show to the honorable 
Senators and Representatives in Congress the statisticsof the free-seed 
abuse and how the money can be utilized to the enormous benefit of Ameri- 
can agriculture. The peculiar merit of this proposition is that it does not 
require an extra dollar from the United States Treasury. Simply devote to 
this undertaking the money that now goes for seed that nobody wants. 

Each Congressman should be furnished with an unstinted supply of 
pamphlets descriptive of new methods of utilizing corn and its product which 
should be a part of or a result of the expositions. His constituents would be 
better pleased with such a gift than with a sours rtion of worthless 
seed. sides this, it would be to the untold benefit of the whole country. 


Yours, very truly, 
HERBERT MYRICK, 
President and Editor. 
Hon. Davip H. Mercer, 


Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


When the time had almost arrived for Congress to take up the 
question of distributing garden and other seed, I addressed a letter 
to many of the a | newspapers of the country asking for an 

inion as to the wisdom of pursuing the policy in the future. 

e press of America seems almost unanimous in its opposition, 

insert in the RecorpD a few of the large number of com- 
‘munications received. The first editorial given is from the Dallas 
(Tex.) News, and it includes a copy of the letter I addressed to 
those from whom I received a reply: 


(The Dallas News.] 
THE FREE-SEED FRAUD. 


. Congressman DAVID H. MERCER, of Nebraska, writes to the News as fol- 
ows: 


To the News: 


The agricultural bill, which will come before Congress in January, con- 
tains an appropriation of $130,000 for seeds, which are to be given away 
through Senators, Representatives, and the icultural Department. The 
Government has been indulging in this free-gift enterprise for a great many 
years, and the end isnot yet. With a desire to obtain the sentiment of the 
country about this practice, I write you and other prominent influences for 
an opinion as to the wisdom of such a course, and I request that you answer 
within the next ten days, as I desire the benefit of your criticism before the 
bill referred to comes before Congress for consideration. 

DAVID H. MERCER, M. C. 


The News can easily furnish Mr. Mercer with its opinion on the free 
seeds fraud. For the Government to — $130,000 or 30 cents to buy seeds 
for free distribution among the friends of each onarenaee ‘s about the 
scurviest device of petty larceny of which Congress been guilty, and 
the News may claim the credit of an almost original pioneer in exposing it. 
Each Congressional participant in this political seed business, as is well 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1898. 


known, uses this es an electioneering method, and the seeds, which 


are ostensibly for the mycornsaes of agriculture, to those of his sup- 
rters who may be relied upon to keep his fences in repair while he is at 
he capital dealing with larger plants for disbursement of the public reve- 
nue. In Texas only Democratic farmers get seeds, as a rule, while in other 
States the Republican farmers are the favored ones. 

There is no more reason for the distribution of free seeds by the Govern- 
ment than there is for the distribution of free agricultural machinery, free 
mules, or free anything else. There are many concernsin this country which 
have invested large sums in the seed industry, and they can not enjoy legiti- 
mate profits while the Government gives seeds away. Congressmen have at 
least twelve months out of each twenty-four months’ term on full pay in 
which to cajole their constituents, and there is no reason in encouraging a 
continuous a from Washington. Therefore, Mr. Mercer is informed 
that the News believes the free seeds distribution to be an unwarranted 
form of paternalism and quite a su 


rfluous piece of petty larceny which for 
decency's sake at least should be a 


lished. 
ar VALLEY, NEBR., ——. 


Srr: Iam in receipt of yours of January 8, inquiring as to the practicabili 
of the free-seed distribution. My observatious are not very extended, but 
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should think that amount of good seeds judiciously distributed ought to be 
roductive of much good, provided the seedsare good. Ihave planted these 
ree seeds several times, and sometimes the seed is of poor quality. There 
are a great Many ple to whom free seeds are a blessing. If it could be 
managed so that those who do not need them do not get them and those who 
do can have what they need, it would be a good thing. If you want to use 
this, do so in any way. 
Respec y; 


Hon. DAvIp H. Mercer, 
Washington, D. C. 


———- 


SouTH OMAHA, NEBR., January —, 1898. 


DEAR Str: Yours of the 8th in regard to the amount appropriated for 
seeds in the Agricultural bill received and noted. From an experience of 
eight or ten years the writer believes that the amount appropriated for the 
distribution of seeds by the Government is a clear waste of the amount ex- 

nded, as the parties who really need seeds rarely get them through this 

ree distribution, whereas those who are abundantly able to pay for such 
seeds as they need usually get the ones sent out by the Government, In 
many cases the seeds are distributed to people who reside in the city and 
have scarcely yard room enough to plant a flower garden, to say nothing of 
raising vegetables. We believe that the people in general would be as well 
off and the Government saved an enormous expense if the free distribution 
of seeds were discontinued. 


Very truly, yours, 


J. B. FERREE. 


THe DROVERS’ JOURNAL COMPANY. 
DENNA ALLBERY, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 
Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


Sr. Pau, Mryn., January —, 1898. 


DEAR Srr: Replying to your letter concerning the Agricultural bill, I de- 
sire to say personally what I have said through the Globe on every opportu- 
nity, that I consider the aparopeinien for afree distribution o Ss one 
of the most inexcusable and debauching items of our public policy. It is ab- 
solutely without defense; it is used only as a petty bribe to secure political 
support, and is at once an insult to the beneficiary and a disgrace to the men 
who take advantage of its provisions. 

‘The English language is not strong enough to express my disgust and con- 
tempt for this provision, and any labor that I can perform toward putting 
an end to a national shame will be contributed gladly. 

Very sincerely, yours, J. G. PYLE, 
Editor and Manager. 


Hon. DAvip H. MERcER, 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 


BuLAtr, NEBR. 


DEAR Srr: Your “agricultural letter” at hand. Last year many farmers 
called at my office for sample packages of seeds for trial, and believing that 
the farming class would wish for a continuance of the ‘* free seed distribu- 
— I would also favor its continuance. The $130,000 is a spring gift to the 

armers. 
Very truly, 


Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


[Washington Post.] 
THAT FREE-SEED HUMBUG. 


We have been asked for an expression of opinion with reference to the free 
distribution of seeds by the Government through the agency of Senators, 
Representatives, and the Agricultural Department. This ridiculous extrav- 
agance has gradually enlarged itself from a modest beginning until it now 
regresemss an expenditure of $130,000, that being the sum called for in the 
agticultural bill before the present Congress. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we regard this institution as an abuse for which there is no warrant 
in propriety or commonsense. There isasmuch reason why the Government 
should furnish farmers with their agricultural implements or their domestic 
animals as there is for this free distribution of seeds. We know of nothing 
in the written or unwritten law of the land which suggests, even indirectly, 
sucha custom. It is paternalism in its most vicious and demoralizing form, 


[Oregonian, Portland.] 


The agricultural bill, now before the House, contains an appropriation of 
$130,000 for seeds, which are to be given away through Senators, Representa- 
tives,and the Agricultural Department. This isone of the shameful methods 
in which taxes are squandered by the Federal Government. Asa rule, the 
seeds are worthless, and this great Government gift enterprise merely serves 
the purpose of members of Congress in cultivating their rural constituents. 
This isnot arightful fanction of Government. ere ought to be = 
courage and honesty in Congress to eliminate the free-seed item from the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 


{Farm Journal, Philadelphia.] 


We hope something will be done by Congress this winter toward closing 
up the Washington seed shop as at present conducted. The Government 
might as well send out free monkey wrenches, clothes wringers, and collie 
pups as radish seed such as any private seedsman can capers = a few cents 
a a. The original purpose of the Government seed distribution was 
to introduce rare and valuable seeds and plants from foreign countries, not 


L. A. WILLIAMS. 


watermelon seeds own in Georgia, nor poppy seed from California; and 
we hope Secretary Wilson will have enough influence with Congress to in- 
duce that body to reform this business and bring it within the bounds of 


common sense. It is unjustifiable as at present conducted. 


{American Agriculturist.] 
USING MONEY FOR THIS PURPOSE THAT IS NOW WASTED. 


Congress obliges the Department of Agriculture to spend $130,000 each 
year for cheap seed for free distribution. The transportation of this stuff 
costs the post-office $70,000. The expense of ng and mailing is some 


thousands more. Itis safe to say that fully €200.00 is thus virtually thrown 

away. For the public has no need of or use for these “ political seed,” 

and the whole thing has been utterly condemned asa delusion, a humbug 

mas ‘— by about every agricultural organization and farmers’ journal 
e 


[Times-Herald, Chicago.] 
ABOLISH THE SEED HUMBUG. 


In spite of lar denunciation and protest the ancient swindle known as 
the free seed Ristribution will bob up serenely as usual at the present session 
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of Congress. The agricultural bill which will come up for consideration this 
month contains an appropriation $150,000 for seeds which are to be given 
away through Senators, Representatives, and the Agricultural Department. 
_ The original object of the free-gift enterprise was doubtless praiseworthy, 
in that it was designed to introduce new varieties of plants to general use 
and to secure reports upon their value for oy ne information. The people 
were perfectly willing to encourage this mild form of paternalism so long as 
it was used to promote the genuine interests of husbandry. Realizing that 
all wealth and all prosperity have their source in the soil, the encouragement 
of agriculture has been regarded as a legitimate function of government. 

But instead of being used for the promotion of husbandry, the seed distri- 
bution for several years past has been diverted to the promotion of the inter- 
ests of politicians among their granger constituents. Instead of diversifying 
or multiplying the products of the soil, the free-seed fraud is used to make 
es yey solid with agricultural voters. 

ut the intelligent farmer who receives a packet of Monarch Golden Yel- 
low pumpkin seeds knows that the Congressman who sent them does not 
know a garden carrot from a sugar beet, and that he is merely using the 
seeds as a fertilizer to increase his crop of votes in the rural districts. The 
Government is not importing or otherwise endeavoring to secure new vari- 
eties. It simply contracts with certain firms to furnish each year so many 
—_ of seeds ef the ordinary varieties which any farmer can buy in a seed 
store. 

A report of the Department of Agriculture recently declared that ‘a care- 
ful review of the Department reports during a decade in which over a mil- 
lion dollars was expended for free-seed distribution fails to reveal a single 
instance of benefit to agriculture attributable to this distribution.” 

It is true that Secretary Wilson has put his share of the distribution tothe 
best ible uses, but Congress does not propose to allow him to spend all 
the $130,000. It is needed by Congressmen to sow in the field of politics at 
home when the soil of the grangers’ favor needs tickling. 

The whole system is a fraud on its face. It represent a form of bribery 
that is a reproach to the Government. Congress will never have a better 
time to abolish it than at the present sossion, when public revenues demand 
rotrenchment. 

{Nonpariel, Council Bluffs. } 


FREE-SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


Congress will be asked _ to appropriate $130,000 for free seeds this year. So 
far as the practical benefits are concerned, the country would be as well off 
as if this amount was spent in sending out free calendars and blotting pads, 
pens and pins, puzzle maps, or jackknives. The distribution is recognized 
as mainly of a Santa Claus nature to meet the demands of the constituents 
who gather annually about the Congressional tree and who care more as to 
whether they are remembered than how they are remembered. The old 
bachelor who lives not a thousand miles from Council Bluffs and who re- 
ceived not a thousand years ago a package of seeds from Washington was 
pleased, although they were only old-fashioned hollyhocks and he had no 

lace to grow them, and if he had they would not have grown, and if they 
ad grown he would not have cared enough for them to pick them. But he 
had been remembered, and so he smiled with satisfaction. 

Such an instance is no more of ararity than a bachelor. The intent of the 
free-seed distribution was originally a laudable one, and in so far as it can be 
now followed out it is still desirable. There are needs of encouraging tho 
production of some new varieties and the introduction of old varieties into 
new sections, but this need can be better met through theinstrumentality of 
experimental stations, agricultural colleges, and Government departments 
than by the indiscriminate scattering of them over the country as Christmas 
bonbons without regard to whether the recipients have a sweet tooth or not. 

While the free distribution of seeds should not be cut off entirely, still the 
present system should be changed so as to bring about the res which 
were originaily designed before the plan fell into its present reckless and 
wasteful ways. For instance, the distribution of sugar-beet seed in Iowa 
during the last year was helpful in securing proofs as to the adaptability of 
soil and the conditions of climate, and the result obtained by an na- 
question 

) 2 not 


‘ 





exam 


tion of the beets thus produced has thrown needful light upon the 


it 


of the practicability of encouraging the culture in this State. 
follow, though, that it would be well every year to send out a gr: 
of this seed just for the sake of complimenting farmers by « 
brance. 

What free distribution of seeds is made should be for the; 





“‘motic 


velopment of agricultural and not political interests. The Government can 
afford to spend money for promoting farming, but not caucusing. For all 


legitimate purposes there is no need of an expenditure of $130,000. 
[New York Daily Tribune. ] 
THE FREE-SEED FRAUD. 
The versistence of evil is one of the most perplexing things in everyday 








philosophy. Theoretically, good is the only saving quality. There must be 
some virtue in a thing, or else it will either be placed in the outlawed ca 
gory of sin and crime or will perish utterly. Yet now and again there crops 
up something which has not a single redeeming feature and which is in every 
detail actively and aggressively evil, but which, nevertheless, abides and 
flourishes and enjoys reputable habilitation. The example in present point 
is the old, familiar free seed fraud—the gratuitons distribution of s¢ by the 
Government. Itis an ancient swindle. It has been exposed and denounced 
innumerable times. It has no friends worthy of consideration Tot on 
word is to be spoken initsfavor. Yet it sticks inits place likesome Old Man 
of the Sea, a fraud and a burden, but seemingly immortal. 

The original objectsof it were good. They were to introduce new varieties 
of plants to popular use and to secure reports upon their value for official 
and public information. But there ifnot now and for many years has not 
been the slightest attempt at or pretense of fulfillment of these aims; or, if 
there be any such attempt, it is found inits very inceptionto beinvain. The 
Government does not, asa rule, import or otherwise secure new varieties. 
It simply contracts with some firms to furnish each year so many tons of 
seeds of the ordinary varieties which that firm regularly keeps in stock and 
which that firm would sell to its patrons at retail if the Government did not 
buy them at wholesale. In the list of seeds called for by the Government for 
its next annual distribution there are no novelties, nor any which the farmer 
could not get by honest purchase from some reputable seedsman. Nor is 


the other object less neglected. A good authority on this point was General 
Le Duc, formerly head of the Agricultural Bureau, and thus chief distrib- 
utor of seeds, and he declared that in return for all the thousands of dollars’ 
worth of seeds given away yearly by the Government—at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the country—‘‘not a dozen — rts have ever been made that 
have been available by the Department as data.” 

Nor is the system to be credited with good in any other respect or with 
anything that should commend it tofavor. Farmers and gardeners do not 
want it. They do not care to pose as paupers, begging supplies from the 
Government. They know, moreover, by bitter experience, that the seeds 
which they get for nothing are apt to be worth little more than they cost; 
either they are of inferior or damaged quality, or they are not suited to their 
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soil or climate, or else they are of varieties which they do not desire. The 
seedsmen of the country, who have done an inestimably great work for the 
advancement of farming and gardening interests, and are entitled to much 
consideration, do not want it; even the firms that get the contracts for fur- 
nishing the seeds to the Government do not want it, for it interferes with 
and demoralizes legitimate trade. Nor is it conceivable that Congressmen 
want to maintain a system which imposes great burdens upon them and 
which savors so strongly of petty bribery with public funds. 

Thus devoid of redeeming virtues and of supporting advocacy, the system 
is also positively as well as negatively bad. As already indicated, its tend- 
ency is to develop a spirit of dependence and semipauperism_among its re- 
puted beneficiaries. It leads men not toselect intelligently such seedsas they 
want and such as are adapted to their uses, but to accept ignorantly and 
carelessly any that are given to them, with the result of poor crops and un- 
satisfactory returns for their labor, so that, instead of prone the system 
actually injures agricultural interests. It imposes no small burden upon 
the Congressmen through whom the actual distribution is effected, and the 
only use it is to them is to serve as a system of bribery or of purchase of 
votes. If a Congressman wants to give seeds away in order to please his con- 
stituents and secure their votes for his reelection, why should he not ask for 
a direct appropriation of money, in bills of convenient denominations, for 
the same purpose? 

The effect of the system upon the seedsmen’s industry is obvious. More 
than one seedsman has 7 been ruined by it. And certainly if the 
seedsmen do not ask any special favors from the Government, they have a 
right to expect that the Government will not deliberately injure them. 
Finally, it works a great wrong to the whole nation by using public money 
for the supposed benefit of afavored few. It isno more just or logical to 
supply the farmer with free seeds than it would be to give the carpenter free 
nails or the bookkeeper free pens andink. If,as the Department of Agricul- 
ture itself declares, *‘a careful review of the Department reports during a 
decade, in which over a million dollars were expended for free-seed distri- 
bution, fails to reveal a single instance of benefit to agriculture attributable 
to this distribution,’’ what possible justification can there be of the perpetu- 
ation of the system? 

(Tribune, Chicago. ] 


The humbug of free-seed distribution will soon make its appearance io 
Congress again. The Agricultural bill, which will come up this month, con- 
tains an appropriation of $130,000 for seeds which are to be given away 
through Senators, Representatives, and the Agricultural Department. If 
Congress hasany regard for the wishes of the peopleit will refuse to sanction 
this free gift enterprise which the Government has indulged in so long.. 

it should be defeated because it is nothing more nor less than a scheme of 
public plunder, devised for the procuring of votes by spoils hunters; be- 
cause the farmers do not need the seeds or want them, because if they did 
want them they do not get them, as they go to seed dealers; because the 
Government has no more right to provide farmers with seeds than it has to 
provide them with harrows, drills, and seed planters; and because, even if 
it were all right, the Government can not afford to throw away $130,000 in 
this manner at a time when a growing deficit is staring it in the face. It is 
purely a humbug, and a mischievous cone at that, and it ought to be sup- 
pressed ae. There is a gleam of encouragement in the fact that 
Speaker REED and several of the prominent membersof Congressare opposed 
to this manner of wasting the public money. 


[Farm and Home.] 
WITHOUT A FRIEND. 


Denounced by every farmers’ organization in the United States. 

Condemned by every agricultural journal. 

Ridiculed by the entire press. 

Repudiated by the whole people as a useless waste of public money, and 
all to no good purpose. 

Such is the record of the “ free-seed” humbug that Congress persists in 
foisting upon the people through the Department of Agriculture. "Nough 
said. Let's all join hands to wipe out this fraud. 


[Beatrice Express. ] 
OUR SENTIMENTS, EXACTLY. 


Hon. D. H. Mercer has been making a good fight in Congress against the 
free-seed outrage. He holds that it is a waste of public money to buy great 
cargoes of seeds for indiscriminate distribution, and that it is also a very 
cheap way of soliciting votes. All of this is very true,and we trust that Mr. 
MERCER may overpower the octopus he has tackled; but the octopus seems 
pretty healthy and is down to its fighting weight, and our popular Congress- 
man has a large contract ahead of him. 


[Picayune, New Orleans.) 
A WASTE RATHER THAN A BENEFIT. 


Yearly, Congress is accustomed to appropriate considerable sums for the 
peacness of farm and garden seeds, to be distributed by Congressmen to 

eir country constituents. 

It is more than doubtful if such a distribution subserves any useful pur- 

se. It seems to be,more than anything else,a waste of money. This year 
it is proposed to devote $130,000 to such an end. 

The object it was originally intended to accomplish by this business was 
to furnish the agriculturists seeds with which to experiment, and thereby 
discover improved varieties; but not one farmer in hundreds is qualified to 
make such experiments. The Government and most of the States have ex- 

rimental farms, upon which the value of seeds for special localities can be 

ted in a thoroughly intelligent and practical manner, and through those 
ehannels the proper information can be made known to the agriculturists, 
who would be particularly benefited. 

The public experiment farms could be provided with the meansof furnish- 
ing the particular seeds to applicants, who would soon be able to provide for 
themselves and to sell to others. Some such systematic method would be of 
real value; but the indiscriminate, broadcast, free distribution of seeds is 
nothing more nor less than waste. 


[Mail and Express, New York.] 
FREE SEEDS—BUT WHAT ELSE? 


It appears that the agricultural appropriations bill, which is about ready 
for submission to the House, contains an item of $130,000 to buy seeds for free 
distribution by members of Congress by and with the generous cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture. Certain able statesmen in both houses 
are profoundly convinced that the horny-handed farmer wants to get some- 
thing for nothing, that he wants to become a deadhead on the Government, 
and that his heart yearns for free seeds, ranging from verbena to rutabaga, 
and from morning glories and onion sets tosweet peas, oyster plant, and yel- 
low corn. Hence it is that these prodigal dispensers of public bounty pro- 
pose that $130,000 of the people's money shall be spent in setting the Govern- 
ment up in the seed business, from whose store their farmer constituents 
— be loaded up with a promiscuous and generally useless supply of free 
seeds. 


This whole custom, which has grown to the proportions of a cost} 
scandalous nuisance, is based upon the insulting assumption that the 7a 
ican farmer is either too poor or toomean to buy hisown seed supplies. Those 
who support it hint, though they are too cowardly to declare, that he is q 
stingy wretch who is likely to make trouble unless he receives a petty slice 
of cheap plunder in the form of an annual batch of farm and garden seeds, 
And upon this outrageous perversion of a governmental function, which 
originally aimed only to facilitate the introduction of new varieties of farm 
pee and to relieve the needs following crop failure or other temporary 

isaster, there has grown up a practice of free-seed distribution which 
amounts to a swindle upon the Government and a positive affront to honest 
agriculture. The farmers are not at all to blame forit. The fault lies with 
self-seeking Congressmen, who, under this pernicious system, are able to ad- 
vertise themselves at public expense by deluging their constituents with 
yearly installments of truck from the Government seed store, which the re- 
ceiver in most cases uses for chicken feed. 

But if the system were honest, and if the farmers actually approved it, 
the objection to it would be just as sound. If a certain variety of oats or 
corn seems to beso good that the Government ought to send out bags of it 
for seeding purposes, why should not it also send out samples of new hogs 
for breeding purposes? The sleek Chester White is a fine porker, and the 
old, reliable Berkshire is not to be sneered at, but it is ible that some 
day a better variety than either of those may be dovelanal ant if that should 
happen the Government could not consistently refuse to send specimens to 
the patrons of its seed store. The Langshan, the Plymouth Rock, and the 
White Leghorn of to-day are chickens good enough for anybody, but sup- 
pose something better were to turn up—has not the farmer as gooda right 
to a “setting” of eggs from the new variety as he has to a quart of seed of 
some new-fangled, low-necked Hubbard squash? 

If the Government is in duty bound to send out a peck of seed corn or a 
bunch of rhubarb root, why shouldn't it go the whole thing and issue sam- 

les of fertilizers, agricultural implements, and young apple and peach trees 
rom nurseries provided for that purpose? Let us have some consistency 
and fair play in this business. 

The fact is that the whole thing is a fraudandadisgrace. Not one farmer 
in a hundred derives any real benefit from it or cares a cent for it. When- 
ever there is a really desirable variety of seed worth distributing to the 
farmers the work can easily be provided for by special arrangement, and the 
same means can be devised for any emergency resulting from crop failuro 
or other calamity. The proposed appropriation of $130,000 for this scheme is 
pernicious and inexcusable. Itis spending public money to support a prac- 
tice which is a gain only to cheap politicians and an insult to honorable, self- 
respecting farmers. 


I also addressed a letter to many prominent citizensin Nebraska, 
most of them farmers, asking an opinion about the free distribu- 
tion of seed by the Government as conducted in the past, and I 
was flooded with replies. With two or three exceptions the 
writers criticise the policy. It is impossible to print all the re- 
plies received, so I will content myself by inserting in the Recorp 
the following letters, which seem to express the general sentiment 
prevailing among the farmers in the best agricultural State in 
America upon this proposition: 

BEATRICE, NEBR. 

DEAR Sir: I have received your polite communication asking my opinion 
concerning the plan of giving seeds to every Thomas, Richard, and Henry 
who may desire them, and I hasten to reply. My experience with the Gov- 
ernment leads me to believe that its generosity will never break it up in 
business. I have been saying kind things about it and trying to encourage 
it for many years, and have never received anything in return save Jerry 
Rusk’s book concerning the horse and his diseases (which recently caused 
me to lose a good horse by prescribing the wrong medicines) and afew Patent 
Office Reports and a circular from the Agricuitural Department explain- 
ing why milk turns sour. 

Ihave also received several packages of seeds at differenttimes. Through 
— courtesy I received a package of seeds labeled “Chinese Marigolds.” 

here was a§ us picture on the package, showing what the Chinese 
marigolds 1 - like when full grown, and [ thought when I planted the 
seeds in the early spring that the yard would look a triflelike Paradise when 
all the Chinese marigolds were in bloom. But nothing loomed up but morn- 
ing glories, and they have taken possession of the entire landscape. I like 
this sort of gardening. It is a tame amusement to plant.seeds when you 
know beforehand what to expect from them; butthere is a wild exhilaration 
in planting Governmentseeds, which, although labeled orchids or chrysanthe- 
mums, are ot to produce Jerusalem okes or Persian cockleburs. 

Secretary Morton once sent me a large, voluptuous package of » Which 
were to be planted in a mellow soil at the dark of the moon, with proper in- 
cantations, if lremember the directions right. I planted them three years 
ago, and they have not apres yet. Lam eagerly waiting for next spring, 
in the hope that they will rise from the ground like a Phenix from its ashes, 
or whatever it is that Phoonixes rise from. I have had a great deal of harm- 
less amusement planting Government seeds and lying awake at night won- 
dering what the blamed things would produce. receive a package 
of seeds, it is a reminder that the Government knows of my existence and 
that my sterling worth and great qualities of mind and hear* are appreci- 
ated in Washington; it makes me feel proud and happy fora while. 

I like to pack the seeds around among the neighbors and show them that 
the Administration is trying to stand in with me. I do not care a red cent 
whether the seeds are worth 5 cents a bushel or not. I would feel the same 
way if the Government distributed stuffed elephants. I like to be remem- 
bered by the Government. I hope that rheumatism will strike the arm of 
the man who attempts to knock out the md seed distribution. May his 
foot cleave to the roof of his mouth. He is aiming a blow at the liberties of 
the common people. He is pandering to the bloodthirsty bandits of Wall 
street, who, in conjunction with MarRK HANNA, are at the bottom of this evil 
conspiracy to defraud us of our rights. If you print this in the ConGRrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, please send me a marked copy, and ask the editor if he pays 
anything for original oe 

Yours, respectfully, 
WALT MASON. 

Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 

VALLEY, NEBR. 

DEAR Str: Yours of the 8th instant is received and contents noted. Isay 
frankly, while I have been a beneficiary of the free-seed distribution to the 
extent of having received supplies of the seeds from yourself and other Rep- 
resentatives from this district, [consider the wholescheme ahumbug. Very 
few of the varieties [ have ever received have proved of any special merit and 
many of them worthless. I have asked other farmers their opinions and 
nearly allseem to fee! as I do, that ‘the game is not worth the powder.” 

Any “pull” the system may have given members of Congress years ago 
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anished in recent years, as the ‘dear ” “get onto the racket” and 
that they are tuyine their seeds tee en t and expensive way. 
lsincerely hope Con will have the courage to abolish the system, and 
am sure you have approval of the best people, regardless of political 
affiliations, if you do. 
Yours, truly, 


W. G. WHITMORE. 
Hon. D, H. Mercer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mercer: I think the “seed distribution” is a farce and a frand of 
the worst kind. Half the time these seeds are utterly worthlessand will not 
rminate, and of the few that do grow youare ane to get “onions” 
rom & package labeled “turnips” as you are to have your “geraniums” turn 
out to be “sugar beets.”’ - 
Put down your both feet (and I think they are No. 11's) on this senseless 


extrav nce. 
Faithfully, yours, P. JANSEN, Jansen, Nebr. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


DeAR Str: Your favor of January 8, asking my opinion as to the wisdom 
of the annual seed distribution made by Congress, is at hand. 

I have for a number of Ft received yearly, through your kindness and 
others, a liberal amount of these seeds. It is my opinion, however, that it is 
a great waste of money for Congress to expend such large sums for this 


urpose. 
’ I believe that the oaty advantage that could be obtained from such a dis- 
tribution of seeds would be by sending out some new and choice varieties, 
but I doubt the wisdom of even going that far. So far as my experience 
goes, I believe that the persons to whom these seeds are usually sent are the 
cae most able to buy and the ones best informed as to the new and best 
yarieties. 

The farmers generally, I believe—and my ition as president of the 
Douglas County Agriculture Society has enabled me to learn something 
about this matter—consider the seed distribution by Congress a waste of 
money. My opinion is that it was not originated in the first place by per- 
sons who needed the seeds to plant, but by those who had them to sell, and 
that it has been continued on up to the present time more at the request of 
those who wish tosell seeds than those who wish to plant them. 

You are at liberty to make any use of this communication that you may 
think advisable. 

Yours, very truly, 


OSCAR J. PICKARD. 
Hon. DAvip H. Mercer, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 

DEAR Srr: Reply to your valued favor Suanary 8. 

I regard the free distribution of seeds as indulged in for years past as an 
uncalled for and useless expenditure of public money. 

When this mode of distributing seeds by the Agricultural Department 

many years ago was inaugurated, there was not an experiment station in 
the United States. Now they are to be found in every State and Territory 
= Sn as well as in connection with all universities and higher schools 
0! g. 
When seeds were sent out under the original plan it was with the ex- 
pressed understanding Sew were for experimental purposes, and that re- 
cipients were to report results of experiments. Now there is no call or use 
for work in this line. Besides, at that time only ‘“‘new and valuable seeds” 
were sent out. Under modern modes of distribution the most common and 
long-tested varieties, asa rule, are distributed. Seldom appreciated or used, 
in so far as my experience isconcerned. _ 

I repeat my conviction that eaqeeytsiens for free distribution of seeds 
are uncalled for. Themoney can be better used for publications and free 
distribution of often-issued bulletins. 

Trusting that both Congress and the honorable Secre 
will see the wisdom of discontinuing the modern indisc: 
bution of common and long-tested seeds, 

Iam, sir, yours, sincerely, ROBT. W. FURNAS, 
Secretary of State Board of Agriculture. 
Hon. Davip H. 


MERCER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
BELLEVUE, NEBR., January —, 1898. 

Dzar Str: I consider the seed distribution by the Government a great 
farce. I rarely plant them, and never ask for them. I believe I have yet to 
hear the first well-to-do man speak encouragingly of it. 

If my old soars will forgive me for plan some ailantus seed re- 
ceived the Department some years ago, I shall be pleased, and only ask 
that my share of seed be sent to the other man. 

Yours, very truly, 


Hon. D. H. Merncen, Washington, D. C. 


of Agriculture 
te free distri- 


B. RB. STOUFFER. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEBR. 
Dear Srn: In re fr yours of 8th instant, would say that I believe the 
Government seed distribution to be a humbug and a useless expense, and the 
quicker the Government goes out of the seed business the better for all con- 
cerned, except the seed men, who would lose a chance to unload their surplus 
on the Government at long prices. Use this as you see fit. 
Very truly, yours, 


Cc. E. KEYES. 
Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


eee Str: I congratulate you upon your opposition to the free seed dis- 
ion. 

Tamo to the waste of public funds in any way. I consider the ex- 
ez, of so much money in buying worthless seeds to be, as a rule, dis- 

ributed amongst worthless politicians to be a wanton waste of public 

money. 

et the past twenty-five years I have lived on a farm, and for three years 
was president of the cultural Society of Douglas County, Nebr. I there- 
fore write from a practical knowledge, obtained through experience, as to 

wi ess of the seeds sent out annually by the Government. 

The' average American farmer is not a pauper and does not like to be 
treated as such, and I think the action of the Government in persisting to 
send out worthless seeds yearly in the name of charity should be stopped. 


ully, yours, 
JAMES WALSH. 
Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Fortification Appropriation Bill, 


SPEROH 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 3, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7441) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, etc., 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CuHairMAn: I desire to employ the few moments at my dis- 
posal in reading an editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune and in 
submitting a few observations bearing upon the financial question 
and the conduct of the Republican party with reference to the 
same. I have just received the paper mentioned, and it contains 
an editorial written by Judge ©. C. Goodwin, one of the ablest 
writers upon political and economic questions in the United States, 
For years he was an ardent and devoted Republican and a con- 
sistent, earnest champion of Republican principles. 

He was one of the first to discover the disastrous effects of the 
demonetization of silver, and for twenty years he has been plead- 
ing with the American people to right the wrong committed and 
to adopt a financial oclias which would prevent falling prices, 
stagnation in business, and bring prosperity and advancement to 
all the people of our great Republic. But the unmistakable evi- 
dences that Republicanism has become degenerate and is the po- 
tential ally of the gold power and the trusts and combinations 
compelled him, as well as thousands of patriotic Americans, to 
withhold allegiance from the party whose banner they had fol- 
lowed for so many years. The following editorial appears in the 
issue of January 28, 1898: 

JOINED TO THE GOLD IDOL. 


The speech of President McKinley at the banquet of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York last evening removes all doubt of where 
he stands. He is the direct enemy of the silver cause; he is apparently as 
much wedded to the gold standard, as devout a worshiper of the golden calf 
as is Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Gage, or any other of the brood that 
has destroyed half the property of this country and placed it in the keeping 
of an aristocracy of plunderers. 

The Tribune has hoped better things of him, but it does so no longer. 
President McKinley is less blameless than was President Cleveland. The 
latter, in his dull and stubborn way, believed he was at least half right. 
President McKinley knows what sorrows have been wrought by the demone- 
tization of silver; he has himself portrayed them, but he has not the courage 
to do what he knows to be right. 

Criminations are useless. There is nothing for a paper that believes what 





| the Tribune believes todo but to repudiate such a President and to call sil- 








ver men to their tents to bid them hold fast their forces, to keep sounding 
the truth, and to prepare, in the most effective way that can be devised, to 
fight the deyil-fish which has drawn its slimy tentacles around their country, 
and to see if, in the providence of God, it can not be strangled when once 


more the people have a chance to throttie it with their ballots. 


Mr. Chairman, every man whois familiar with the history of na- 
tions and the important part which the monetary system plays in 
their advancement and in the growth of civilization will feel that 
the note of defiance and the injunction addressed to the opponents 
of the present policy of our Government contained in the editorial 
is not only justifiable, but indicates the only honorable course to 
be pursued. 

The financial system of the Republic was founded upon bimet- 
allism. Jefferson and Hamilton declared for silver as the unit of 
value and gold and silver as the money of the country. They 
remembered the words of Bacon that— 

There be three things that make a nation great and prosperous—a fertile 
soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance of men and commodities from one 
place to another, and that money is the “ means of conveyance.” 

Believing that a new era had dawned, that with the growth of 
liberty and the development of free institutions commerce would 
expand, trade increase, and agriculture be made profitable, they 
determined that so far as nature provided the means there should 
be proper facilities for the consummation of these desirable ends, 
The quantitative theory of money was not new to our fathers. 
The relation of prices to the volume of currency wasknown. The 
evils of a contracted currency were apparent in the colonies and 
had afforded object lessons to the statesmen who founded the 
Republic. 

Bimetallism was embedded in the affections of the people as well 
as the organic law of our Government. It was a part of our his- 
tory. Gold and silver marched side by side, carrying the burdens 
of commerce, meeting the necessities of trade, discharging the 
obligations of the debtor, and supplying the demands of the Gov- 
ernment. Silver was no defaulter. As long as the Government 
had confidence in it and gave it the same opportunity to perform 
monetary functions as was accorded gold, it was loyal and faith- 
ful. At the time of its demonetization in 1873 it was answering 
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every puapene and filling every requirement asmoney. With the 
growth of business, with increased industrial activity, with the 
marvelous development of our country and the great increase in 
population, more money, not less money, was required. 

The vast expenditures incurred in the civil war demanded that 
the metallic base should not be disturbed. The great volume of 
paper money required as large a base of metallic money as was 
possible. Credits had expanded, predicated upon a bimetallic 
foundation. Without warning, without the consent of the Amer- 
ican people, but by fraud and chicanery, the unit of value was 
destroyed and the equal opportunity afforded silver with gold of 
access to the mints was denied. 

The great metallic streams of gold and silver which had poured 
from Australia, California, Nevada, and the great West had re- 
vivified the earth, given hope to mankind, and promised emanci- 
pation from industrial thraldom to the inhabitants of the New 
as well as the Old World. They had whitened the seas with sails 
and freighted the ocean with commerce. 

Every age has produced men who were enemies to mankind, 
whose efforts were directed to the control, not only of all public 
utilities, but of all lands and the products resulting from the toil 
and labor of others. To control the wealth, the property, gives 
control of the person and the moral being. The fires of civiliza- 
tion were burning, and all the barriers and obstructions raised by 
tyranny or superstition or the despotism of man were to be 
burned away, but the destruction of the despotism of monarchs 
was to be supplanted by the tyranny of wealth. With ample 
money in the hands of the people to discharge all obligations, they 
would be free. The earth would remain the property of the 
masses, and the results of their labors would remain for their en- 
joyment and as a patrimony to their posterity. To destroy the 
means of independence and the bridge which carried the people 
safely over the troubled waters was the scheme devised. 

This plan contemplated the payment of the public debt of the 
United Statesin gold. Obligations payable in lawful money were 
converted into coin obligations; and then to transmute coin into 
gold required the destruction of silver; and so the conspiracy, 
formed in the desire to impoverish nations and continents, was 
consummated. 

The first evidences of this great crime appeared in the decline 
in prices. The agriculturist suffered with the decrease of pri- 
mary money, and a corresponding decrease in the price or value 
of his products resulted. Scarce money meant cheap wheat and 
corn and pork and all that resulted from his labors. As his prod- 
ucts fell in price, he could pay less to his employees and purchase 
less from the manufacturers. As his demands were contracted, 
the manufacturer’s productions were diminished, and this re- 
sulted in the employment of fewer persons and the payment of 
smaller wages. And soit acted and reacted in all the fields of 
commerce, trade, and industry. 

With the demonetization of silver the scramble for gold in- 
creased, and as the demand grew its value (measured by other 
things, and especially in its relation to the products of the soil) 
became greater. In other words, gold appreciated. As it appre- 
ciated, all things else, it being the standard of measurement, be- 
came less valuable when measured or determined by gold. Silver, 
which had walked with gold, fell away, and just in proportion as 
the gold departed from it the former departed from the products 
of the earth and from the results of man’s labor. 

As this disparity increased and this gulf of separation became 
wider, property, as measured by gold, became less valuable, 
human labor received less reward, and the owner of the dollar 
obtained each day more and more of brain and muscle and toil 
and property. Without labor, without effort, without putting 
the dollar to any use, it increased daily and yearly, so that its 
holder, by its mere retention, grew richer and the holders of all 
other kinds of wealth became poorer. It ceases to be wonderful 
that the American people, when they beheld such terrible conse- 
quences, demanded the restoration of silver to its high place and 
station. 

Both of the great national parties proclaimed fealty to silver, 
and most of the great statesmen declared for its remonetization. 
Repeated efforts were made to secure legislation from Congress 
giving to the people the bimetallism of which they had been de- 

nivel A free-coinage bill passed Congress, but was vetoed bya 

epublican President. The Bland-Allison Act emerged with the 
sanction of a legislative enactment, but it was a discrimination 
against silver, 

In 1890 further efforts to secure full and complete recognition 
of silver were defeated by the same sinister power that had com- 
passed its overthrow in 1873. When we look at the long struggle 
of the people to regain that of which they were despoiled, and 
when we see the unanimity with which they demanded a return 
to bimetallism, the defeats which they sustained, we are over- 
whelmed at the unwelcome knowledge that the money power is 
so strongly intrenched that the demands of the people are denied 
and the rights of the American people sacrificed. It seems as if 


“ truth were forever on the scaffold and wrong forever on the 
rone.” 

Many triumphs of the Republican party in State and national 
campaigns have come from the apparent devotion of that party, 
and its leaders to the cause of bimetallism. For more than twenty 
years the battle has been raging, and again and again have the 
people been betrayed. As stated, both of the great national par. 
ties have, as the people understood, declared repeatedly in favor 
of an American financial policy, one which contemplated the im. 
mediate rehabilitation of silver, regardless of the action of other 
nations. 

When the encircling coils of gold monometallism gathered 
tighter around the people and the deadly pressure never relaxed, 
and they began to reslize that a monster more terrible than the 
dragon with which the archangel fought was enveloping them; 
and when they saw its slimy, destructive trail in the ruins of de- 
parted nations, that it was still insaiiate, sparing neither man nor 
nation, and was unappeased by tears and sorrows, by broken 
hearts and despoiled homes, by the sacrifice of joys and hopes an@ 
blood and life, then they sought its destruction and took counse} 
for their safety. 

The history of servitude, of sorrow and despair, of hearts with- 
out hope and eyes without sight, is found in the chronicles of 
penury and want, superimposed by legislation which has de- 
stroyed the rewards of labor and the fruits of brain and brawn, 
and has transferred little by little, but nevertheless as steadily 
and as surely as the flowing river of time, earth and its bounties 
to the hands of those who neither toil nor spin, but make rulers, 
direct armies, and control the destinies of men and nations, 

Whatever may have been the attitude of the Republican party 
toward silver in the past, it is now its deadliest foe. Its record 
has been one of perfidy and dishonor. It has commanded the 
fealty of millions of American people by professing devotion to 
the white metal and asseverating that freedom from the gold 
power could be achieved only through its efforts. Even during 

the last compelee. in some sections of our er Republican 
candidates for Congress argued for bimetallism; but now that 
their seats are secure, their voices and influence are for the gold 

| standard. Gold is deified; and the Democrats in their advocacy 
of a financial policy which will bring relief to the American peo- 
ple are met with the jeers and reproaches of those who in the 
past professed a belief in an American financial policy. 

But now gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber have 
| thrown off all disguise, and your party stands convicted of treach- 
| ery, deceit, and fraud. The decadence of your _— is pitiful, 

The controlling forces therein have decreed that there shall be no 
financial legislation during this Congress. Though promises were 
made by your standard bearer and other Republican leaders that 
if intrusted with power the vicious monetary system of the Goy- 
ernment would be remedied when victory came, there is neither 
courage nor purpose to engage in the undertaking, 

The presentation of the Teller resolution afforded an opportunit 
to demonstrate whether the Republican party believed in bimetal- 
lism; but a united front is presented against it, and you all joinin 
denunciation of those who contend, what was declared in the Stan- 
ley Matthews resolution, that the bondholders of the nation are 
not entitled todemand that which the bond doesnot call for. Not 
a voice upon the Republican side has been raised in favor of bi- 
metallism, but you all speak and you all vote in favor of riveting 
the gold standard upon the American people and of paying in 
gold obligations which are payable in gold or silver at the option 
of the Government. Your attitude and that of the President indi- 
cates an implacable hostility to the cause of silver. 

It is absurd to talk of international bimetallism when you de- 
nounce silver as a debased coin unworthy to perform the func- 
tions of money, and when the President declares that silver is 
dishonest and therefore unworthy the creditors of the nation. 
When he discredits it, and the Republicans in Congress deride if, 
how can we invite other nations to aid in upholding it? The re- 
cent statement of President McKinley to the effect that all bonds 
will be paid in gold is notice to the world that if an international 
conference is attempted it is only for the purpose of deluding and 
**buncoing” the American people. Nothing has been said by the 
President or the Republican partyin either branch of Congress or 
by Republican leaders in the nation since the St. Louis conver 
tion, from which the inference might be drawn that the Repub- 
lican party will aid in silver’s restoration. 

At the close of the special session the President recommended 
the plan promulgated by the Indianapolis convention to the favor- 
able consideration of Congress. Itis known to all that the Indian- 
apolis convention was controlled absolutely by the gold power and 
that its recommendations were directed solely in favor of sucht 
legislation as would have the effect of retiring the greenbac 
and maintaining the gold standard as our permanent financ 
policy. 

In the message delivered by the President when Congress con- 
vened on the 6th day of December last the only financial meas- 
ures recommended by him were such as had been suggested by 











retary Gage. It is not necessary to add that the plan recom- 
ree by the Secretary in his report was one which had the 
approval of the supporters of the single gold standard. Not one 
word has been uttered this session by Republican members of the 
House in defense of silver. 

Whenever we have mentioned it you have derided it; when we 
have exalted it you have sought to debase it; when we have 
lifted our voices in behalf of the debtor and have inveighed 
against a crime which has brought servitude and sorrow to mil- 
lions, penury and want to the American people, low prices and 
the destruction of property values, you have jeered and mocked 
and quickly raised your voices for the creditor and bondholder, 
the gold standard, and the appreciating dollar. You are closing 
the ee in voting against a resolution affirming that ancient 
faith—that the bondholder of right can demand only that the 
terms of the obligation shall be fulfilled. You have been brought 
into line, and upon bended knees sing discordant praises to the 
god of gold and the plutocratic forces of which the distinguished 
chairman of the Republican party is a representative. 

With professions of devotion to the interests of laboring classes 
the Republican party is pursuing a policy which dishonors labor 
and decreases its opportunity for proper reward. That it has for- 
feited whatever claims it had for the confidence and support of 
the people is evidenced by the statements of eminent Republicans. 

Hon, John Wanamaker, who was Postmaster-General under 
President Harrison, referring to the conduct of his party, says: 

The foes America has to fear are not the sullen, savage Turks, nor the in- 
surrectionists of Cuba, nor the territory- ing British, but our own pa- 
tient and heart tried people, our own suffering and much-promised people 
who, betrayed and disheartened, no longer have faith in their party, and will 


turn to any leadership that offers promise of better times, believing that 
worse times can never come than those now existing. 


And ex-Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, has declared: 


The single-gold standard seems to us to be working a ruin with a violence 
that nothing can withstand. If its influence is to continue for the future at 
the rate of its action during the nae years since the gold standard took 
= of the world,some generation not very remote will show in the 

road continent of America one-half a dozen orenmes® cities keeping guard 
over a mass of capital and lending it out to a population of dependent labor- 
ers on a on their growing crops and unfinished handiwork. Such 
scenes have n common enough in the world’s history, and against it we all 
rebel, rich and poor alike, Republicans, Democrats, and Populists, labor and 
capital, churches and colleges alike, and all in good solid faith shrink from 
such a future as this. 


Nothing which I could say would be as severe in denunciation 
of the Republican prety as that which appears in the Washington 
Post under date of January 19, 1898. “The Post quotes from an 
address delivered at Buffalo, N. Y., by Governor Pingree, of Mich- 
igan. In his address the following language is used: 


To the Republican party there have flocked during the past few years 
many birds of ill-omen, undesirable tenants, who are making the house so 
foul that they are driving out the sigan owners. These undesirable ac 
quisitions the masses of the party would only be too glad to get rid of for the 
party’s good. I make in my mind no difference between the integrity of the 
common people in one party or another. It is party leadership which is most 
always at fault when things go wrong. _ : 

If nw A are of other types which I might mention, we have government 
for bondholders and plunder. ; 4 

In late years the influence of wealth in dictating legislative measures and 
Government policies is becoming more and more apparent. Mr. Cleveland 
disrupted his Page in doing the biddings of a money syndicate which made 
enormous profits out of a scandalous bond deal. To-day all the trusts, all the 
monopolies, have taken refuge under the wing of the Republican party, 
because they fear the Democratic party, which has kicked them out. 

In my own State railroads have been a faithful ally to the Republican party. 


They put up the money which — elect their kind of people to the legisla- 
Je measures and exemption from paying 


ture, and in return expect favora 
their share of taxes. 

The monopolist, the franchise grabber, the lobbyist, the political a 
of boodle are all extreme partisans. When they elect themselves to o 
main force of money the 
behalf of the nation and its honor. 


Many of us life-long Republicans who do not train with the money power 
obliged to condone and defend the trusts. A cam- 
ucation has lately been started which proposes to teach the peo- 
ple that trusts are benevolent institutions, and that under Providerrce will 
make us happy. Patent insides and plate matter are now shipped to coun- 
try newspapers for printing which they are paid, showing how trusts cheapen 


are heartily sick of bein 
paign of 


things. 
The power of money in this country retains newspapers; it elects men to 


the Senate and the House; it manipulates national and State conventions. 


With the Republican party having assumed the protection of 
all the trusts and monopolies, and all the ‘birds of ill omen” 
having taken refuge behind its ramparts, the reason is manifest 
t party opposes the remonetization of silver and commits its 
followers to the single gold standard. If the American people can 
be made to understand that the Republican party is the champion 
of a policy which centralizes power, despoils the citizen of his sov- 
ereignty, concentrates the wealth by discriminatory legislation, 
increases the debtor class and opposes a financial policy which 
would put more money into circulation—thus enabling the debtor 
to emancipate himself from the merciless grasp of the creditor— 

the and brings to the dollar a pur- 
chasing power which is dishonest and results in the confiscation 
of the rewards of labor; if they can be made to see that the great 
monopoly of wealth is driving nations to the gold standard, and 


why t 


destroys the value of human labor, 
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ce by 
ascribe it to divine intervention of Providence in 
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in so doing is securing bonds and mortgages not only upon indi- 
viduals and homes, but upon States and empires and the genera- 
tions yet unborn, and that this infamous policy means the impov- 
erishment of the people, the servitude of nations, and the destruc- 
tion of liberty. In other words, if the direful consequences of 
this crime, which is nameless because of its enormity, can be por- 
trayed, then the Republican party will be hurled from power, its 
leaders dishonored, its principles and policies repudiated, and 
men will be given position in the ship of State with commands 
to reverse its course and steer for the haven of safety. 

The ae subserviency of the party in power to the oligarchy 
of wealth is clearly demonstrated when we examine the records 
and political utterances of party leaders and the declarations in 
party platforms. In 1888 the Republican party in its national 
platform stated: 

The Republican party isin favor of the use of gold and silver as money and 
condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to de- 
monetize silver. 

In 1892 its platform declared: 


The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, such restrictions to be determined by contemplation of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shail be equal at all times. 

The Stanley Matthews resolution of 1878, for which President 
McKinley voted, declares: 

That all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the said acts of Congress hereinbefore cited are payable, principal and inter- 
est, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of 
the cones of the United States containing 412} grains each of standard 
silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in 
payment of such bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public 
faith nor in derrogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

This declaration is equivalent to an affirmation not only of the 
right of the Government to discharge its obligations in silver, 
but also of the purpose of the Government to coin silver for the 
payment of its bonded indebtedness. Theonly construction to be 
placed upon this is, that the Government would remonetize sil- 
ver, because the payment of its obligations with the limited coin- 
age of silver in circulation could not be possible. 

That such is the proper construction to be given the Matthews 
resolution is evidenced by the speech of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] on the 2ist of January, 1898, 
when the House had under consideration the Senate concurrent 
resolation relating to the payment of the bonded obligations of 
the Government and known as the Teller resolution. He stated 
that the words ‘‘ that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as 
a legal tender in payment of such bonds is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in derrogation of the rights of the public cred- 
itor” indicated that those who favored it intended to reassert 
that the— 


Two Houses of Congress believed it just and wise under existing condi- 

























































tions to exercise that power, to wit. to authorize the free and unlimited coin- 
age by this country alone of silver at the ratio of 16 tol and to pay the out- 
standing bonds of the Government in the dollars so coined. : 


He further contended that this resolution had a ‘‘sting” and 
was dishonorable and was made ‘‘ deadly by changed conditions,” 

John Sherman stated in a letter dated January 26, 1868, that— 

The bond owner can demand only the kind of money he paid, and heisa 
repudiator and extortioner to demand money of more value than he gave. 

Itistruethat President Hayes and Secretary Sherman attempted, 
in 1877, to secure by an affirmative act of Congress a declaration 
that the Government’s obligations should be paid in gold. 

Mr. Blaine, in volume 2 of his work, Twenty Yearsin Congress, 
page 603, states: 

The President in his message and Secretary Sherman in his annual report 
earnestly urged Congress to give its sanction tothat proposition. That Con- at 
gress was at once called upon from an unexpected source to make a declara- 
tion hostile in aim and purpose to a policy advocated both by the head of the 
nation and its chief financial officer. 

President Garfield said in his inaugural address March 4, 1881: 

By experience in all nations it is found that both gold and silver afford the 
only safe foundation for a monetary system. 

And Mr. Blaine, in a speech delivered in the Senate February 
7, 1878, stated: 

I believe gold and silver to be the money of the Constitution—indeed, the 
money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which that great 
organic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power 
was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal should not be money. 
Congress has therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize silver any 
more than todemonetize gold; no more power to demonetize either than to 
demonetize both. 

And the present Executive, in his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives June 24, 1890, said: 








































I am for the largest use of silver in the currency of the country. I would 
not dishonor it; I would give it equal credit and honor with gold; I would 
make ne discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 


neither. I want the double standard. 
President McKinley, in his address to the Republican League of 
Ohio ifi 1892, used these words, speaking of Mr. Cleveland: 


During all of his years at the head of the Government he was dishonorin 
one of our precious metals, one of our great products, discrediting silver an 
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enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored even before his inauguration to 
oifice to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards and to the end of 
his Administration persistently used his power to thatend. He was deter- 
mined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins 
of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make money 
scarce and therefore dear. He would have increased the value of money and 
diminished the value of everything else—money the master, everything else 
the servant. 

President Harrison, in his message to Congress, December 1, 
1890, expressed his gratification at the beneficial influence upon 
business and upon general values resulting from the increased cir- 
culation of silver growing out of the Sherman law, and stated: 

The enlargement of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an 
upward tendency to trade and had a marked effect upon prices. 

Senator Allison, one of the strongest men in the Republican 
party, stated on the 16th of June, 1890, during the debate on the 
Sherman Act, that— 

The affairs of this world can not be conducted upon the single basis of 
gold; and the war and the contest to-day is between those who seek to place 
it upon an equality with gold. That is the contest; and I am for the fulland 
complete restoration of silver as one of the coin metals of the world, and 
_ i I propose to do whatever I can to promote that most desirable 
object. 

If time permitted, I could quote from the utterances of great 
Republican leaders during the past quarter of a century in which 
the necessity of the unrestricted use of both gold and silver was 
demonstrated, and the serious and disastrous results which would 
ensue from the demonetization of either pointed out. But stead- 
ily the money power in the United States has grown stronger. 
Secretly advocating gold monometallism at the beginning, it now 
boldly denounces bimetallism. 

The Republican party at St. Louis was dominated by its infiu- 
ence, and the platform adopted, declaring in favor of the gold 
standard, was written by its dictation; and so we now behold 
men transformed. Many who formerly spoke for the people and 
for the restoration of silver are now speaking for sound money, 
which, as they interpret it, and as all must construe it, means 
dear money. They mean by sound money that gold is the only 
money; that all other is debased and redundant. 

Men who once quoted Mill and Delmar and Cernuchi and 
Walker and Waloski and Locke and the great writers upon po- 
litical and economic questions who placed the seal of scientific 
certitude upon the proposition that the ‘“‘ value of money, other 
things being the same, varies inversely as its quantity, every in- 
crease of its quantity lowering the value and every diminution 
raising it ina ratio exactly equivalent,” are now either denying 
the truth of this economic axiom or are apologizing for the per- 
fidy involved in their dishonorable conduct and the decadence of 
their political morality. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, speaking for the Administration 
and the Republican party, stated a few days ago before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency that— 

The objects I have in mind in the series of provisions offered by me are 
four in number: (1) To commit the country more thoroughly to the gold 
standard, remove as far as possible doubts and fears upon that point, and thus 
strengthen the credit of the United States both at home and abroad. 

He further advocated the refunding of the bonded indebtedness 
of the United States and the issuing of bonds payable, principal, 
and interest, in gold. His proposition further contemplates the 
acquisition by the national banks of $1,120,000,000 in Government 
bonds, upon which they could build a gigantic financial monopoly 
which would control the fiscal affairs of the Government as well 
as the people. The greenbacks under this plan are to be retired 
and the Sherman notes withdrawn from circulation. Noninterest- 
bearing obligations are to be converted into Government indebt- 
edness, payable in gold, both principal and interest. This is the 
stupendous scheme to which the Republican party is committed. 

A government whose great resources and magnificent possi- 
bilities exceed the dreams of all optimists does not need, in order 
to give it credit, to adopt the plan for which the Republican party 
stands sponsor. No words can characterize the enormity of the 
crime contemplated in this proposition. If successful, it places 
the money power in absolute control of our nation, and the repub- 
lics and governments of the world pass under the scepter of a 
despot more tyrannous than Nero of old, one whose reign can only 
result in the overthrow of the temples of liberty, the prostration 
of the people, and the reproduction of the dark and hideous pages 
which history has written. 

The President of the United States, in the face of his past record 
and frequent declarations for silver, stands before the world to-day 
as the exponent of the single gold standard. In his speech on the 
27th of last month at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, ata 
meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers, he stated: 

There is another duty resting upon the National Government—to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. This duty requires that our Govern- 
ment shall regulate the value of its money by the highest standards of com- 
mercial honesty and national honor. The meaner of the United States is and 
must forever unquestioned and unassailable. If doubts remgin, the 
must be removed. If weak placesare discovered, they must be strengthened. 


Nothing should ever tempt us; nothing ever will tempt us to scale down 
the nasal: debt of the nation through a legal technicality. Whatever may 


be the language of the contract, the United States wili d all its obli- 
gations in the currency recognized as the best throughout the civilized world 
at the time of payment. 


His address upon that occasion places him in entire accord with 
his Secretary of the Treasury. It is this address which provokes 
the editorial which I read at the beginni s of my rem . The 
President is joined to the gold-standard idol. e is the monuth- 
piece of his party. This is the day of the apotheosisof gold. The 
high priests of the Republican party officiate at the altar erected 
to the worship of gold. The immolated victims of this fetich 
worship can be found in all the cities and homes of our great land, 

What reason is there for contracting the currency? Silver at 
the then existing ratio was three points in advance of gold at the 
time of its demonetization. The money power but afew years an- 
terior to 1873 sought the destruction of gold as primary money, 


but the resistance of France prevented the consummation of the 
scheme, 


The Congressional monetary commission in its report states: 


The movement in jj for the general demonetization of gold would 
have become general but for the resistance of France. It was mged in 
1865 into a movement for the demonetization of silver. — 

But this change from demonetizing gold todemonetizing silver was more 
of form than of substance. Theobject aimed at by both was a disuse of one 
of the money metals, to protect the creditor classes and those having fixed 
incomes against a fall in the value of money, and a rise in the general prices 
of labor and =~ eam . 

This is the pith and marrow of the monetary discussions of the past twenty 
years. In all the European discussions after 1848 and prior to the German 
demonetization of silver and its consequences the point made was, not that 
either metal had depreciated raetsee Le the other, but that, by reason of 
extraordinary = of gold from California and Australia about 1865 and 
by new aes of silver from Nevada, both metals had depreciated _rela- 
tively to labor and commodities, and that ki princes, and officeholders, 
having fixed incomes, and the creditor class, having fixed annuities, were 
being injured by a rise in the price of labor and commodities. 


The creditor class, seeing the great revival in business caused 
by the flow of gold and silver into the channels of trade, knew, 
unless that flow was retarded by the destruction of either the yel- 
low or the silver stream, that the debtors would free themselves 
from servitude and the control of the money power. The hold- 
ers of fixed incomes, and those who live from unearned incre- 
ment of wealth, for the purpose of enhancing the value of their 
money and thereby increasing their interest and their power over 
the property and — of the world, conspired to destroy one of 
the precious metals. 

Chevalier, in his work on The Fall of Gold, published in 1857, 
speaking for the creditor classes, said: 


_ The quantity of gold annually thrown upon the general marketapproaches, 
in round numbers, a milliard of francs ($200,000,000). For a long series of 
years California and Australia must produce such quantities as to render a 
marked decline in its value inevitable. 

It is absolutely certain that a production so vast should be accompanied 
with a great reduction in its value. 

In no direction can a new outlet be seen sufficiently large to absorb the 
extraordinary production of gold, soas to prevent a fall in its value. 

Unless, then, we possess a very robust faith in the immobility of human 
affairs we must regard the fall in the value of gold as an event for which woe 
should prepare without loss of time. 


Under these and similar appeals from those whose securities 
would become less valuable as money became more plentiful, 
Germany, Austria, and several other countries demonetized gold. 
With the discovery of the great silver mines in Nevada and with 
the cessation of the golden stream from California and Australia, 
the same forces which demonetized gold secured its enthronement 
and wrought the destruction of silver. 


I desire to quote a few authorities as to the effect of a con- 
traction of the primary money: 


While the volume of money is decreasing, even though very slowly, the 
value of each unit of money is increasing in a corr ing ratio and prop- 
erty and wages are Sonening. 

hose who have contracted to pay money find that it is constantly becom- 

ing more difficult to meet their pa . The margin of securities melt 

sy. and their confiscation by the creditor becomes only a question of 
ime. 

All productive enterprises arn discouraged and te, because the cost 
of producing commodities to-day will not be covered by the price. obtainable 
for them to-morrow. Exchanges become sluggish because those who have 
money will not part with it for either prover or service, for the obvious 
reason that money alone is increasing in value while everything else is de- 
creasing in price. 

This results in the withdrawal of money from the channels of circulation 
and ite deposit in great hordes where it can exert no influence upon prices. 

Money in shrinking volume becomes the paramount object in commerce 
instead of the beneficent instrument. Instead of mo industries it poi- 
sons and dries up its life currents. It is the fruitful source of political and 
social disturbance. It foments strife between labor and other forms of capi- 
tal, while itself, hidden away, gorges on both. 

It rewards close-fisted lenders and filches from and bankrupts enterprising 
producers. (Congressional Monetary Commission.) 


The American Review (1876) says: 
Diminishing ome and falling prices are not only egonretive - yn 
orce 


ors, but they cause stagnation in ness, reduce uction, an 
idleness. Falling markets annihilate profits, and as it is only the expectation 


of gain that stimulates capital to invest in rations, inadequate - 
ment is found for labor, and those whoane aunleped can only be so ay 
ished wages. 

Leon Fanchet (1843) says: 

Tf all the nations of Europe adopt the system of Great Britain, the priceof 














old would be raised beyond measure, and we would see produced a result 
famentable enough. 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
February, 1820, says: 

Ail intelligent writers on cuapemam agnee that when it is decreasing in 
amount poverty and misery must pre 

Colonel Ingersoll gives a realistic picture of the results of con- 
traction between 1873 and 1879. He says: 

No man can imagine, all the languages of the world can not express what 
the people of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men who consid- 
ered themselves millionaires found themselves beggars; men living in palaces 
supposing they had enough to give them sunshine to the winter of their age, 
supposing they had enough to have all they loved in affluence and comfort, 
suliealy found that 7 were mendicants, with bonds, stocks, mortgages, all 
turned to ashesin their hands. Thechimneys grew cold, the fires in furnaces 
went out, the poor families were turned adrift, and the highways of the 
United States were crowded with tramps. 

Sir Louis Mallet, of England, who was delegate for British 
India at the International Monetary Conference of 1881, said: 

An appreciating standard means a stagnation of business, discouragement 
of industry and the spirit of enterprise, anxiety, suffering, crisis, and fatal 
retrogression and decadence in the material prosperity of the people. 

Chevalier reveals the whole history of money and its effects 
upon society and the results of a change from falling prices to 
advancing ones, in the following words: 

In fine, the change will profit those who live hy suena labor. It will in- 
ure those who live on the fruits of past labor, be it theirs or that of their 
athers. In this res it will act in the same direction with the greater 

part of those evolutions which are accomplished in virtue of the great law 
of civilization to which ordinarily we assign the noble name of progress. 

It remains to add that in many it remains at present organized tho 
number is very small of those of whom it can truly be said that they live on 
the fruits of past labor. Real property, rents, and the interest of invest- 
ments depend to such a degree upon the present labor of those who pay them 
that in an important sense those who receive them live rather on the present 
labor of others than upon past labor. 

Pliny informs us that Italy was ruined and destroyed through 
the colossal fortunes and the concentration of estates resulting 
from usury and the scarcity of money. , . 

The lamp of Roman civilization was extinguished when her 
metallic money, by demonetization and other means, was reduced 
from $1,800,000,000, A.D. 14, to $168,000,000, A. D. 806. The effects 
of these contractions are briefly recorded in burning words by 
the historian. 

The people gave themselves up in despair in the fields,as beasts of burden 
lie down beneath their load and refuse torise. The disintegration of society 
was almost complete. All public spirit, all generous emotions, all noble 
aspirations of man shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrunk 
and prices fell. As men decayed wealth accumulated in the hands of the 
few. Not only did whole provinces become the property of one man, but 
usury existed in so frightful a form that even the virtuous Brutus received 
@ per cent for the use of money. 


But it was not my purpose in rising, Mr. Chairman, to discuss 
the general features of the money question. I desired to merely 
show how Janus-faced the Republican party had been in its treat- 
ment of the silver question, and that financial reform could not 
be hoped for from that party. As stated, for years it pretended 
to favor the restoration of silver; then, as it became more and 
more the creature of wealth and corporate power, it averred that 
only through international cooperation could silver be made 
effective for monetary purposes. But now even that ruse is 
abandoned, and we have to-day in the United States the Repub- 
lican party squarely arrayed against silver, declaring that “‘ com- 
mercial honesty” requires the payment of obligations in gold. 

The Democratic party at Chicago, without equivocation, an- 
nounced an American financial policy, declaring that silver should 
be restored at the old ratio of 16 to 1, and that the Government 
should assume its proper functions and regulate the money of the 
country instead of having private persons and national banks not 
only regulate the financial policy of the Government but control 
the Government itself. The issue is fairly presented. The Amer- 
ican — can no longer be deceived. 

Tariff bills and the palliative measures designed by Republican 
statesmen can not bring permanent prosperity. What the people 
require to-day is a return to fundamental Democratic principles. 
Let improper barriers which interpose in the path of industrial 
development and intercourse between nations be removed; let the 
Federal Government curb its ambition to sweep away the rights 
of the States and the people, under the pretense of controlling 
interstate commerce and regulating the commerce between States 
and foreign nations, and refrain from improper and unconstita- 
tional enactments which centralize power and by reflex action 
promote anarchy. 

When the citizens see that the few prostitute the powers of the 
Government and secure unauthorized legislation which yields 

1 fortunes and gives privileges and immunities; when they 
see paternalism made profitable to the few and special privileges 
granted and favoritism shown, they insist that all shall be the 
recipients of privilegesand the beneficiaries of governmental favor- 
itism, and their impatient demands, especially when ignored, 
produce the discontent which, unallayed, disturbs and destroys 
the social fabric. Let the burdens of taxation rest equitably upon 
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all and the wealth of the nation bear its just proportion of the 
public burdens, 

If the decision of the Supreme Court upon the income tax shall: 
be maintained, let the Constitution be amended so that wealth 
may not escape such imperative exactions as may be demanded in 
the maintenance of the Government. Let silver be restored and 
the mints of the Government be opened to the unlimited coinage 
of both gold and siiver at the old ratio. With gold and silver 
pouring into the channels of trade, industry, which is now lan- 
guishing, will revive, agriculture will be profitable, prosperity 
will be general, and the American people, freed from the incubus 
of debt, will bound forward to higher achievements and be the 
standard bearer of civilization to all the world, 


War Revenue Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on tho state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. RB. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish in the exigoncy which now confronts the 
Government I could give my support to this bill, this measure to 
raise the revenue, and upon which we are now engaged; but I 
can not bring my mind or conscience, representing the views I do 
and the constituency I do on the floor of this House, to vote for a 
measure which puts into this bill, and which we are asked to vote 
for to-day, a provision that shal! permit the issuance of the bonds 
of this Government in the amount provided for in this measure. 

Ido not believe, in the first place, that it is necessary that we 
should do more, after we have laid the heavy hand of taxation on 
articles that reaches all the consumers and all the laboring classes 
of this country, to go forward and add additional burdens of 
bonds and mortgage the children and posterity of this country. 
This bill taxes every business transaction however small. Every 
note, every mortgage given by the farmer or the small dealer, 
every check, in fact, it is an ever-present agent of the Govern- 
ment standing by the people and taking its tolls from their busi- 
ness and labors. The medicines of the sick are not spared, but 
they must contribute their portion to the war revenue, while the 
corporations, the bondholders, and the wealth of the country are 
exempt. 

The Secretary of the Treasury two days ago made a statement 
in the public prints of New York in which he stated that the con- 
dition of the Treasury was such that the sinews of war are ample 
at the present time. In the Treasury they had $220,000,000, or 
$120,000,000 above the so-called gold reserve. The revenue bill 
would bring $100,000,000 more. If we add the further sum of 
$100,000.000 it will be seen that the actual prospective resources 
of the United States for the conduct of the war will be a half a 
billion dollars, which will be ample. 

And yet, with the assurance of the Secretary of the Treasury 


that with the tax as levied in this bill raising $100,000,000, that 
the surplus already in the Treasury amounts, as he says, to $130,- 
000,000 over and above the gold reserve, with the prospective loan 


of $100,000,000, the Government has at its hand money enough to 
provide for the sinews of war and to carry it on at least fora year, 
we are asked to vote not only these sinews of war, this half bil- 
lion of dollars, but we are asked in order to gratify the greed of 
men for more bonds of the United States to mortgage the indus- 
try and labor of this country, present and future, and issue a half 
I can not bring myself to vote for it, much as 
If it is neces- 
sary to give the Government ample revenue here and now, I pro- 
claim that I shall not vote for this measure as long as there remains 
in it this provision providing for the issue of bonds, which I regard 
as utterly unnecessary. 

More than that, Mr. Chairman, there is ample opportunity here 
for the committee to report and for this House now to adopta 
measure that shall go along with the provisions in this bili that 





tax the poor and the consumer that shall also tax the rich, the 
money and the wealth of the rich. It will not do to say because, 
—. the bill we now pass may bring a lawsuit or provoke 
itigation that therefore we shall not put in a proper provision. 

I allude, as a matter of course, to the suggestion that is now 
nding by way of amendment, offered by the gentleman from 
ennessee [Mr. McMIL1LIN], that it is the duty of the House to 
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enact an income tax. It has been said that if we do so we go 
into court with litigation already decided against us. Who has 
the right to say that the two judges added to that court have pre- 
judged the question, which is a doubtful one, and which the court 
when called upon to decide the question decided it by a bare ma- 
jority, and at least one of the court has since changed his mind? 

It will be well at this time to call to the attention of the coun- 
try the following part of the dissenting opinion of Justice Brown, 
rendered in the income-tax cases: 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of these cases. I certainly 
can not overstate the regret I feel at the disposition made of them by the 
court. It is never a light thing to set aside the deliberate will of the Legis- 
lature, and, in my opinion, it should never be done, except upon the clearest 
proof of its conflict with the fundamental law. 

Respect for the Constitution will not be inspired by a narrow and tech- 
nical construction which shall limit or impair the necessary powers of Con- 
gress. Did the reversal of these cases involve merely the striking down of 
the inequitable features of this law, or even the whole law, for its want of 
conformity, the consequences would be less serious; butas it implies a decla- 
ration that every income tax must be laid according to the rule of apportion- 


ment, the decision involved nothing less than a surrender of the taxing 
power to the moneyed class. 

By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon an 
imposnitite theory of apportionment. Even the specter of socialism is con- 
jured up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon the people in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay them. Itis certainly a strange commentary upon 
the Constitution of the United States and upon the democratic government 
that Congress has no power to lay a tax, which is one of the main sources of 
revenue of nearly every civilized State. It isa confession of feebleness in 
which I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have nodoubt that Congress will find some méans of surmounting 
the present crisis, my theory is that in some moment of national peril, this 
decision will rise up to frustrate its willand paralyzeitsarm. I hopeit may 
not prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of people in 
a sordid despotism of wealth, 


As Ican not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of the country, 
and that it approaches the proportion of a national calamity, I feel it my 
duty to enter my protest against it. (Pages 1145-1146 United States Supreme 
Court report, volume 1, book 39.) 

Surely our Supreme Court in time of war could afford to go 
back to the rule prevailing for a hundred years and give the 
Government the power to tax the money of the country, which it 
had before this remarkable decision was rendered. I venture the 
assertion that if—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous consent to occupy two 
minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the people whom I have the 
honor to represent were not in favor of a war unless it was nec- 
essary to sustain the honor and dignity of this country and the 
glory of the flag. But when it was concluded by those who had 
been intrusted with the control of this Government—the present 
Administration—when it was determined that the arts and power 
of diplomacy had been exhausted and that in order to maintain 
the honor and dignity of this country it was necessary to go to 
war, my people with patriotic ears listened to the call of their 
country, and upon the battlefield or in the camp or wherever duty 
shall call them there will be found following the flag of our com- 
mon, reunited country no braver, no more patriotic, no more de- 
voted soldiers or people than those I have the honor to represent 
on this floor. [Applause. ] 


Additional Regiments of Artillery. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 7, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 2640) to authorize two 
additional regiments of artillery— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is with regret that I hear a single voice uplifted 
against the passage of this bill. [Applause.] There can be no 
disguising the fact that in our relations with Spain this is a most 
critical time. War should be averted if it can be with honor, but 
it is suicidal for us to refuse to prepare for war when the emer- 
gency is such as exists to-day. It seems to me that when the Sec- 
retary of War calls upon us to provide for two additional regi- 
ments for the defense of our coast it ought to be responded to by 
the members of this House with unanimity. Though political 
parties may differ as to the policy which the Government should 
pursue in other matters, there should be and will be no differ- 
ences when it comes to the defense of the honor of the nation. 
[Applause. ] 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


*S chunnt Alles jung und nen, 

Und nuet stoht still. Hoersch nit, wie’s Wasser ruuscht, 
Und siech am Himmel obe Stern an Stern? 

Me meint, vo alle ruehr si kein, und doch 

Ruckt Alles witers. 


SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 

Mr. ERMENTROUDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Reared in the school of Democracy, and the 
larger part of my constituency being a people who, during all the 
mutations of time and the vicissitudes of parties, have faithfully 
adhered to the traditions and principles of the party founded» by 
Thomas Jefferson, the first great annexationist, he who first 
blazed the path of national expansion, my duty to support the 
pending resolution is as clear to me as the sun at noonday, 


THE DEMOCRATIC MAP. 


The Government, under I know not what happy influence, has 
for years published a magnificent map, which comprises within 
its four corners at once a speaking epitome of the country’s rise 
from small beginnings to its present great proportions and an in- 
spiring prophecy of its still granderfuture. It requires but little 
effort of the patriotic imagination to see emerging from its surface 
the genius of America standing in bold relief on the secure 
sessions of the ee pointing with one hand back to the past, 
and with the other beckoning on to the future. 

When I look upon that map I am thrilled with party and with 
patriotic pride, for I there behold alike the history of the Demo- 
cratic party and the country. With bounds and marks and 
legends it shows the extent and date of the successive acquisitions 
of United States territory. On it I see that Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, the founder of the Democratic party, in 1803 acquired 
by cession from France a territory stretching from the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south to the Pacific coast on the west, a territory 
vaster than that included in the American colonies when their 
independence was acknowledged by Great Britain in 1783. 

A territory of itself an empire, out of which have been carved 
many mighty States. On it | also see Florida acquired by cession 
from Spain in 1819, by James Monroe, of Virginia—Democrat. On 
it I see the great State of Texas, acquired by annexation in 1845, 
under James K. Polk, of Tennessee—Democrat, On it I see an- 
other empire extending west from Texas to the Pacific, acquired 
by cession from Mexico in 1848, under James K. Polk, of Tennes- 
see—Democrat. To the south of it the Gadsden purchase, ac- 
quired in 1853, under Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire—Demo- 
crat; and way up to the northwest, near the frozen pole, Alaska, 
ceded in 1867, under Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee—Democrat. 

I say Democrat, for Andrew Johnson was a Democrat. He 
only temporarily suspended action with the Democrats of the 
South to stand by the Union. Is it not true, then, that the Dem- 
ocratic party is entitled to the proud boast, which Democratic 
orators have proclaimed from a thousand hustings, which our 
Democratic fathers have taught us from our infancy, that every 
State and Territory in this Union was carved out of territory se- 
cured by Democratic hands; that every star that dots the azure 
blue of Old Glory has been graven there by them. This is the 
belief in which Democrats have been reared. It is bred in the 
Democratic bone, 


ANNEXATION A DEMOCRATIC POLICY, 


The policy of territorial acquisition, like most other great na- 
tional policies, was originated by Democrats and continued by 
Democrats. It has been so impressed upon the national life as to 
become an inseparable part and pa: cel thereof, and to such a de- 
gree that the political party that always opposed it now comes 
forward with a proposition for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It is a grand tribute to the Democratic party. What- 
ever may be in store for it as an organization in the future; 
whether it shall again come permanently to its own, by assuming 
the reins of government, or, through incompetent leadership, pur- 
suing reactionary policies, cease to be a factor in national affairs, 
the course of the present Administration in following our foot- 
— is a laurel that will forever adorn its history. 

he annals of the Democratic party, which in a great measure 
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are the annals of the country, show the magnificent results of 
this policy. Thecountless blessings and happiness and prosperity 
it has showered down upon millions of individuals and the nation 
as a whole are a sufficient justification for any Democrat unhesi- 
tatingly to stretch out his hands to the little commonwealth in 
midocean now knocking at our doors for admission to the fold 
and bid it welcome, thrice welcome. Any other course, whether 
by a political party or by Congress, would mark the inauguration 
of a national reactionary policy and the initial of national politi- 
cal degeneracy. 

I find in the majority report of the committee reporting the 
resolution abundant answer to every objection—abundant reason 
why American statesmen should support it. And these are 
emphasized by the pending debate. All foreign powers have 
long ago had notice that the acquisition of these islands by any 
of them would be regarded as an unfriendly act. This from Ad- 
ministrations of every political complexion—Democratic, Whig, 
and Republican. They have had notice from all Administrations 
that the day would certainly come when these islands would 
become an integral part of the Union, beginning with John 
Tyler, Democrat; following with Millard Fillmore, Whig; Frank- 
lin Pierce, Democrat; James Buchanan, Democrat; Andrew John- 
son, Democrat; U. S. Grant, whom I will not designate politi- 
cally; Chester A. Arthur, Republican; and ending with Benjamin 
Harrison, Republican, and the present Administration. 

When you take up the list of Secretaries of State in this behalf, 
we have Daniel Webster, in 1842, Whig: H. 8. Legaré, in 1843, 
Democrat; James Buchanan, Democrat, in 1849; John M. Clay- 
ton, 1850, Whig; Daniel Webster again, in 1851; William L. 
Marcy, Democrat, 1853, 1854, 1855; William H. Seward, Repub- 
lican, 1867; Hamilton Fish, Republican, 1873; James G. Blaine, 
Republican, 1881; Thomas F. Bayard, Democrat, 1885; John W. 
Foster, Republican, 1893; John Sherman, Republican, 1897. 
Then also a long list of American ministers at Honolulu, London, 
and Paris, beginning with Edward Everett at London, and end- 
ing with John L. Stevens at Honolulu. The judgment of these 
statesmen and diplomats has been fortified by the opinion of 
United States military and naval officers—General Schofield, Gen- 
eral Alexander, General Breckinridge, Colonel Egan, Admirals 
Dupont, Walker, Beardslee, Belknap, Capt. A. T. Mahan, and a 
host of others. 

With this national and political history before me, with this 
overwhelming mass of testimony before me, I conceive it to be 
my highest duty, as it is my greatest pleasure as a Democratic 
Representative, to give my voice and my vote for this measure. 
In order to do otherwise it would be necessary for me to unlearn 
the Democratic teachings of a lifetime. 


OBJECTIONS. 


There are those, Mr. Speaker, who say that there is no warrant 
in the Constitution for this action. I yield to no man in my re- 
spect for that sacred instrument. It is too late in the day for 
American statesmen to urge this objection to the acquisition of 
territory. We have acquired territory in every way known to 
international law—even by conquest. For, say what you will, the 
cession from Mexico in 1848 was practically by conquest. Had it 
not been for the Mexican war we never would have acquired the 
territory west of Texas to the Pacific. The circumstances arising 
out of that war compelled its cession by Mexico. Otherwise it 
would never have been ceded. 

Are the gentlemen returned as Representatives from States 
created out of territory hitherto acquired by these means pre- 
pared to say that the foundation of their right to seats on this 
floor sounds in unconstitutional, and therefore unlawful, acts of 

t+ Administrations? I have observed that when gentlemen are 
ard set for good reasons for any course they wish to pursue they 
invariably resort to the cry of unconstitutionality. 

The constitutional question has been settled by the decisions of 
the courts, by the practice of all Administrations, by the custom 
and common consent of the nation and the will of the people. It 
is a fine eulogium this class of opposition pass not only upon the 
Democracy of such men as Jefferson, Monroe, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, 
Legaré, Marcy, Johnson, and Bayard, but also upon their knowl- 
edge of the Constitution; and worse still, their respect for that 
great instrument, which every man of them before induction into 
office, took a solemn oath to uphold, preserve, and defend. They 
all knew that their acts in this behalf would become a matter of 

rpetual record, to be referred to in all ages to come as prece- 

ents for their successors. 

A curious reason has been given against annexation by oneof its 
opponents. He hascharged that the moving cause of annexationin 
the past was the extension of slavery, and that its downfall removes 

, the cause, substantially affirming thatthe statesmanship of the first 
. half of the nineteenth century on this subject revolved around slay- 
ery. That may have been the thought in some narrow minds, butto 
impute it to the eminent men with whose names the policy of an- 
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nexation is inseparably connected is avile slander. Their thought 
was for the preservation and the spread of free government and 
the building up of a great nation. Their statesmanship revolved 
not around human slavery, but around human freedom. Mr, 
Speaker, a complete refutation to this allegation is found in the 
fact that William L. Marcy, President Polk’s Secretary of State, 
was the chief factor in the Texas and Mexican negotiations, and he 
above all other men was always opposed to the extension of slavery. 
He was the greatest of our Secretaries of State. To such extrem- 
ities are they reduced who seek for arguments against annexation. 

‘‘Ah!” say those gentlemen who donot question the constitution- 
ality, ‘‘ these acquisitions were in pursuance of a good and wise 
policy; they were of contiguous territory and therefore necessary 
for our protection.” 

Take the Democratic map to which I have before alluded. It 
deserves the name. Look at that portion of the Louisiana pur- 
chase on the Pacific coast, now the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Can anyone justly say that it was contiguous to the 
Mississippi River, the western boundary of the thirteen original 
colonies in 1785? It was farther from the colonies than the Ha- 
waiian Islands are to-day from those colonies or from the Pacific 
coast. 

Nature had erected in the Rocky Mountains a mighty barrier— 
in the estimation of men for a long time believed impassable. 
They were crossed for the first time nearly fifty years after by the 
great pathfinder, Frémont, who thus attained lasting fame. He 
was the first white man to whom this honor belongs. So natural 
did this boundary seem that the statesmen of Jefferson’s day said 
that they should be the boundary; that all beyond was a useless 
wilderness. But the great Napoleon offered us this territory, and 
we accepted it. That is the story. Was Alaska contiguous?. A 
considerable block of Her Majesty’s dominions intervenes between 
it and the rest of our possessions. 

I can not forbear in passing to express my admiration of the 
wisdom of our ancient friend—Russia—in consenting to cede to 
is Alaska. It is an object lesson for the people of the United 
States. Russia did not cede Alaska to Great Britain, a power 
with possessions immediately adjoining. Why? In my judg- 
ment it was because Russia was wise enough to know that her 
destiny was to be worked out on the other side of Bering Sea; 
that therefore she had no use for possessions on this side. 

She was wise enough to know that what was on this side by an 
irresistible law must come to us—an acknowledgment and an 
admission prophetic of the time which will come sooner or later, 
when the ensign of the Republic will float over every spot on the 
Western Hemisphere, from the North Pole to the Isthmus; not 
in pursuance of a scheme of the imperial colonization the gentle- 
men speak of, not by conquest, but by the law of absorption, at- 
traction, evolution, and gravitation. It is a lawintensified by and 
inherent in the very nature of a popular Government such as ours. 
A force in human affairs which, after wealth has played its part 
as a controlling agent in Government and has been dethroned, 
will become more potential under the conquering march of the 
empire of intellect now imminent, and this force will again become 
all controlling when warmed by that sympathy, which both reason 
and religion teach us must ultimately embrace the whole race of 
mankind in the bonds of unity and brotherhood. The acquisition 
of much of this territory by peaceable cession is not at all improb- 
able. 

The great name of Washington has been invoked, and impres- 
sive passages from his Farewell Address have been quoted as argu- 
ments against the passage of this resolution. Gentlemen should 
remember that his address was made September 19, 1796—thirteen 
years after the recognition of the independence of the thirteen 
colonies. We then had 3,000,000 people. He was our first Presi- 
dent. TheGovernment wasanexperiment. Everything was new. 
The Constitution was only 8 years old. Its machinery required 
a good deal of lubrication. The monarchs of all Europe were 
standing ready to carp at, to decry, and to sneer at the young Re- 
public. Many of our brightest statesmen had very little faith in 
a republican form of government. You will find it so recorded 
in the debatesof the Constitutional Convention. Unquestionably 
the two most unwavering supporters of a popular form of govern- 
ment were Alexander Wilson and Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Washington and his compeers had troubles of their own 
concerning the country, its possessicns and how to manage them. 
Its then boundaries absorbed all their care and thought. During 
the first sessions of the Constitutional Convention they were too 
poor to pay a chaplain to open with prayer, let alone to redeem 
the debts incurred in the strugglefor liberty. The idea of acquir- 
ing more territory never entered into the mind of Washington. 
He was called to his fathers before the project of the Louisiana 
purchase was broached. In fact, under the providence of God it 
was Napoleon who made the move. But no one doubts that 
George Washington would have done as Jefferson did under like 
circumstances. The Louisiana purchase was the largest slice of 
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property that we ever acquired at one time, and probably always 
will be. It is greater in area than the habitable portion of Brit- 
ish America. 

I can well understand why statesmen of Jefferson’s time at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, living in the midst of the 
unexplored wilderness, aboundingwith wild men and wild beasts, 
responsible for the success of a new Government founded on a 
written Constitution, should hesitate and deliberate long upon the 
adoption of any new and untried policy. I can understand why 
men of that age would violently oppose any new experiment and 
doit conscientiously. The world was just beginning to get fairly 
rid of its old clothes. It was but shortly after the first dawn of 
modern science. 

It is barely possible that only the faintest conception, if any at 
all, had entered the minds of men of the progress and present con- 
dition of society represented in modern religious, philanthropic, 
and humane movements, in the press, in education, the use of steam, 
the telegraph, the telephone, electricity, engineering, mechanical 
and civil, industrial development, commercial expansion and the 
movements of trade; in the arts, the sciences, literature, wealth, 
population, in fact, in every department of human activity. The 
most marvelous achievements of science have been accomplished 
within the memory of most living men. The present generation 
of statesmen have these all before them. What was a new policy 
has been successfully and successively followed by the nation. 
To apply to present conditions the rule of action advocated a hun- 
dred years ago under different conditions, and then only by a few, 
seems to be willful blindness. 

The parting advice of George Washington, given at the time it 
was and under the circumstances, can have no application to pres- 
ent conditions. 

I ‘have too much respect for his intelligence, for his broad- 
mindedness, and for his business capacity toinsult his memory by 
regarding his Farewell Address as any argument whatever against 
the annexation of a group of islands containing about 7,000 square 
miles and not over 100,000 inhabitants, freely offered us by a law- 
ful Government, so recognized among the family of nations, and 
this whether offered us in peace or in war, though their useful- 
ness in war is well worth considering, and has been conclusive on 
the question of annexation to many gentlemen on this floor in 
view of existing hostilities. 

Gentlemen designate the annexation of these little islands, alto- 
gether about the size of an old-fashioned bandanna, with a popu- 
lation less than thousands and thousands of counties in the vari- 
ous States of the Union, the beginning of a policy of imperial 
colonization. Such an assertion in connection with this resolu- 


tion, or even of anything growing out of recent events, to reflecting 
d so o> 


persons is simplicity itself. Every well-informed person knows 
that the great powers have about covered everything in that line 
in the known world, and I think we can safely say that the extent 
of the entire world is well known. 

The Philippine Islands, which may come to us by the fortunes 
of war, of which more hereafter, are dragged into the discussion 
to help out the argument upon which is based this dreaded scheme 
of imperial colonization, which it is predicted will result in the 
destruction of our liberties. 

One poetic gentleman, in whose integrity and sincerity I have 
great confidence, under the baneful inspiration of these ground- 
less fears, presents as an argument against annexation the oft- 
quoted lines: 

*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past— 
First freedom, then glory; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last. 

A monologue which drew its inspiration in the brooding night, 
amid the ruined columns of ancient Rome and the desolation of 
medieval Italy, nations both of which in the days of their proudest 
splendor represented the achievements of arbitrary power—the 
sword, superstition, treachery, and midnight assassination. Not 
built upon the principles whoseinspiration is drawn from the Light 
of the World. 

Let me tell the gentleman to dismiss his fears. The world will 
never submit to barbarism. Another spirit has taken possession. 
The spirit of enlightened Christian progress. Just as certainly as 
that spirit in the past subdued its Pagan conquerors, so certainly 
will it wipe out barbarism forever. ‘This appeal to Washington, 
the patriot and father of his country, and from him down to 
Byron, the cynic and libertine, is “‘a descent from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” 

Washington would have been in better company, and the argu- 
ment would have been just as strong, nay stronger, if the gentle- 
man had quoted the well-known lines of Gray, who was a respect- 
able man and a Christian: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

I am surprised the quotation was missed, for it has done excel- 

lent service on many melancholy occasions, 
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The gloomy seer of death has drawn a picture of the future of 
this House—of this House twenty years hence. He has in gro. 
tesque colors portrayed its membership—the ‘‘gentieman from 
Patagonia, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Korea, Hongkong, Fiji, Green. 
land,” and capped the climax with ‘‘ the gentleman from the Can- 
nibal Islands, who will gaze upon the Speaker with watering mouth 
and gleaming teeth.” 

I do not know whether this apparently dreadful picture was 
the cause of the Speaker’s recent illness or not. But who can 
fathom the designs of Providence. Another light may be shed 
upon this picture, in which it may not be so grotesque after all, 
Meditating upon it, the bugle note of a famous missionary hymn, 
known and sung in all Christian lands and heathen lands of every 
tongue, comes ringing in our ears: 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 

Under the spell of its music it is easy to see, one after another, 
the heathen nations marshaling under the banner of the Cross, 
the imperishable symbol of the most perfect Hiberty, whose march 
is ever upward and onward. Do we not all hope it? Do we not 
all believe it? Do we not all strive for it? To assert that present 
conditions are always to remain would be a libel on progress. If 
this be true, why should not all nations marshal one after another 
under the banner of human liberty? To donbt this consumma- 
tion is to be a political skeptic, a political infidel. You say the 
proposed step is ‘‘the beginning of the end.” I accept the propo- 
sition, not as most frequently predicated, as of the end of all 
things good. My creed—religious and political—teaches me to 
predicate it as the beginning of the end of all things bad. 

When the time comes for these nations thus to assemble under 
the Dome of the Capitol, they will have long before, under the 
lead of fair Columbia, fairest of fair Freedom’s fair daughters, 
learned the lesson of civilization. 

PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE. 

What do the opponents of this resolution, having in it, as they 
claim, the germ of an imperial colonial policy, offer as a substi- 
tute? Boiled down, the minority resolution proposes a protecto- 
rate, a policy which would make us responsible for the Republic 
of Hawaii without participation inits government. That is the 
worst kind of a foreign or colonial policy, calculated to involve 
us more than any other in difficulties with other nations, and long 
ago and always condemned by American statesmen of all parties. 
It means just as many ships for war, much expense, and without 
any returns—all the alleged disadvantages without the compen- 
sating advantages of annexation. 

INCREASE IN NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 

I do not share in the apprehension of those who claim that an- 
nexation will require a navy greatly augmented and expensive 
beyond what has been long contemplated, nor in the opinion of 
those whose heads, turned by the Manila incident, have allowed 
themselves to be carried away with extravagant expectations of 
greatly increased foreign trade and acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory, and therefore have come to a similar conclusion. 

We have had for years a navy far below the country’s require- 
ments either for defense of our exposed coast or for protection to 
our foreign trade or of our citizens and their interests abroad, and 
a navy unworthy of our high rank in the family of nations. For 
the last twenty years the question of an increased navy has been 
agitated in Congress, in the press, in the reviews, in the maga- 
zines, and many published books. In all these years there was 
little or no difference of opinion as to the desirability and necessity 
for an increase of the Navy. 

The country found it difficult to come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the best models, styles, armor, and armament. Im- 
mense sums had been wasted on vesselsand guns that proved useless 
or soon grew out of date. Nevertheless, years before annexation 
was impending, years before the present war was thought likely, 
Congress had already taken effective steps for the creation of an 
adequate navy, for the building of those splendid vessels consti- 
tuting the greater part of the present Navy that has brought such 
signal renown to the nation in the harbor of Manila and is now 
sustaining the honor of the country in Cuban waters. 

The necessities of war have, of course, somewhat increased the 
Navy by purchase, but these purchases only anticipate war ves- 
sels that have been building all along. I can not agree that our 
expenditures on this behalf will be crushingly increased as some 
predict or so extravagantly as others wish. Certainly not by the 
annexation of Hawaii. All our naval men concur in the opinion 
that the acquisition of Hawaii and the fortification of Pearl Har- 
bor will decrease the naval expenditures necessary for the protec- 
tion of our Pacific coast. Annexation must therefore be regarded 
as being in the line of economy. 
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But apart from this, is it not true that during all these years, 
with a confessedly inadequate Navy, we have been secure as a 


nation? Soitwill be after this war isover. Our prestige, respect 
for our great resources, will give us immunity. The minority 
report asserts truthfully that the notice we have given that the 
acquisition of these islands by any other power would be regarded 
as an unfriendly act has been and will always be sufficient to pre- 
vent any such attempt. Their annexation for a stronger reason 
would do so more effectually. The flag floating over Hawaii will 
be respected by all the world. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


I see no argument in the incident in Manila Harbor against 
annexation. It is rather a demonstration of the advantage and 
necessity of annexation at this time. No one expected at the out- 
break of hostilities that Manila would fall into our hands. Its 
expected capture will be a blow at Spain. If we can find inita 
means of recouping part of the war expenditures or make it use- 
ful to our country by way of trade, I know of no rule of inter- 
national law, no rule of common honesty, no business principle, 
nor of any peril to our institutions that forbid it. 

We know little or nothing about the Philippines. Whatever has 
transpired in regard to them upto this point of time has come in the 
natural course of events. No man can foretell what the situation 
will be when the time comes for ultimate disposition of the ques- 
tions arising out of the war. Our present duty is to whip Spain. 
If the retention of Manila or any part of the Philippines helps us 
to do that or to pay our expenses or to enlarge our trade, I think 
it is our duty to do so, at least until these ends are accomplished. 
The ultimate disposition of these questions are all for the future. 
It is not good statesmanship to anticipatetoomuch. Some unfore- 
seen event may in a moment change the whole aspect. 

There are 114,320 square miles in the entire Philippines; there 


are 1,930 square miles in the neighboring islands, the former hav- | 


ing about 7,000,000 people, the latter 121,172—very poor and mea- 
ger material upon which to found an “imperial colonial policy.” 


When the thought of a colonial policy presents itself to the mind, | 


we immediately think of England and India, with its millions of 
area and population, and perhaps of British America, not of so 
small a country as the Philippines. 

It is the very magnitude of the thought that appalls some, but 
applied to the Philippines it is in fact a very small matter. If it 
should be our fate, or for any good reason our duty, to hold on to 
them, considering that such a decrepit and dying monarchy as 
poor Spain has been able to govern them for a long period, it 
would be a severe reflection on our knowledge and experience in 
government at this date of our history, if some method of admin- 
istering them consistent with the welfare of the nation and the 
security of American liberty and institutions, could not be devised. 


But, Mr. Speaker, important as they are, these are not the most mo- | 


mentous questions growing out of the existing situation. 

Even more powerful than was the influence of the Revolution of 
1776 upon the politics of the world will be the world-wide conse- 
quences of the rearrangements of the map and transfiguration of 
political systems which is certain to result from the war with 
Spain. 


The Spanish monarchy is doomed. Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the | 


Philippines emerge from the shadow of a despotism which for 
four hundred years has rendered these fertile lands the abiding 
place of despair. But this is not all; Spain, chastened by the 


rod of deserved and long-deferred punishment for sins attributa- | 


ble to the wickedness of her rulers and not to the obduracy of 
her people, is on the threshold of a newera. The downfall of 
the monarchy, the establishment of the republic, and the substi- 
tution of the rule of the people for the reign of absolutism will be 
Spain’s compensation for the misfortunes entailed by long per- 
sistence in evil deeds. Who can foretell the consequences of a 
movement which, haying its origin in Cuba’s battle for independ- 


ence, has extended to the antipodes, which has set in motion | 


everywhere the forces of progress, which has filled the planet 
with the story of the achievements of the great Republic, and is 


familiarizing the nations that sit in darkness with the anthems | 


of liberty and independence? 

Until this is done the Government should maintain some por- 
tion of our Navy in the Philippine waters. 
_— is declared. The blockade of the ports of Cuba will then 

ve ended; the squadrons hovering about them will be free. 
With Cuba a free and independent republic we will have a friend 
near enough to Puerto Rico, which will also be ours, to mate- 
rially assist in keeping the peace there. 

Consequently our present Navy, with ships now building, will 
constitute a fleet sufficient for all legitimate purposes, and with 
the addition of suitable harbor defenses and a few swift cruisers 
will be probably sufficient. The American people are a very 
practical people. Depend upon it, they will tolerate no excessive 
expenditure for the maintenance of an unnecessary naval estab- 


But this will be after | 


lishment. These reflections apply with equal force to the Army, 
The exigencies of war being over and peace proclaimed the neces- 
sity for maintaining our armaments on a war footing would be 
ended. No American statesman would advocate such a policy 
with any hope of success. 

STANDING ARMY. 

The danger to our institutions arising from a large standing 
army has been adverted to during the course of the debate. The 
military were for centuries the ready and effective instruments of 
tyranny in the oppression of the people. It has been too often the 
subservient tool of unscrupulous and ambitious men. This was, 
however, in the days when the military were more or less a sepa- 
rate, a distinct, and either a favored or a hired class. We have 
changed all that. Themen composing our Army are of the Amer- 
ican people. They are not dogs. The officers and men have been 
taught American principles in American schools and American 
colleges. The American Army is the army of the American peo- 
ple, and it will be found that whatever additions may become 
necessary by reason of our increased population or for the protec- 
| tion of our growing interests, if the time should ever come when 
the liberties of the people are in danger, their swords and their 
bayonets will be found on the sideof the people. For the Armyis 
no longerthe army of the king, but the army of the people, whose 
| standard is the Star-Spangled Banner. 

i 





PUERTO RICO. 

The case of Puerto Rico is in some respects similar to the Phil- 
ippines. It, too, will fall into our hands as a result of the war 
and, though by reason of its proximity to our shores it presents 
less difficulty, yet there is no principle of law, international or 
otherwise, that would forbid a stable, orderly government, which 
might be semi-military, over either of them up toa certain point 
of time. It is a small country, having an area of 3,550 square 
miles, about two-thirds the size of Pennsylvania, with a population 
of 807,000. Theestablishment of a proper government should pre- 
sent no serious difficulty. 

In regard to the Philippines, it has not yet become clear that 
those islands m their entirety should become a permanent posses- 
sion of the United States. No such difficulty exists in the case of 
Puerto Rico. It will become a permanent acquisition. Its gov- 
ernment, as well as that of Hawaii, may assume either the form 
| of a commission, like the District of Columbia, or something simi- 
lar to our county governments or Territorial governments, all of 
which are consistent with popular government and constitutional. 
But all these questions can be safely left to American statesman- 
ship. 

A good deal of unnecessary time has been consumed in the set- 
tiement of the proposition before us. I undertake to say that, 
vith the facts once before them, there is no town council in any 
| municipality of the United States, nor any board of county com- 
| missioners, that could not and would not have decided it right- 
fully in the affirmative after a few hours’ consideration. 


OPPOSITION FROM THE FRIENDS “OF CUBA. 


The strenuous opposition to annexation from certain quarters 
| has been a matter of great surprise tome. The members of both 
| Houses of Congress have, with very few exceptions, voted for 
| some one of the following propositions: First, according of bellig- 
|} erent rights to Cuba; second, acknowledgment of the independ- 
}ence of the Republic of Cuba; third, or the resolutions out of 
| which the present war with Spain has grown. Every one of these 
propositions looked to freeing Cuba from the dominion of Spain. 

The unanimous opinion of the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the according of belligerent rights, would have accomplished 
this without involving us in war. I believe this would have held 
good in the case of the recognition of the independence of the Re- 
public of Cuba. The two are substantially one proposition. It 
| was a great political blunder that one or the other of these courses 
was not adopted. It would have saved us much blood and treas- 
| ure andsutfering. Butconstant delay and vacillating counsels in- 
| spired by certain vicious influences necessitated the last step. It 
is not now my purpose to discuss this. 

No thoughtful man ever doubted for a moment that Cuba once 
| free, Americans in great numbers, with American capital, would 





| flock to that fruitful island and develop its great resources; the 
| result of which in course of time would be the Americanizing of 
the whole island. And what then? That the day would certainly 
come when that free Republic, richin wealth, with a teeming popu- 
lation, would knock at our doors for admission into the American 
Union of its own accord, just as Hawaii has done, and as certainly 
would be admitted as Hawaii will be. 

It is not beyond the bounds of probability that both Santo Do- 
mingo and Puerto Rico, by that time thoroughly Americanized, 
| may, together with Cuba, form one State, and be so admitted. 
No intelligent man who voted for either of the above propositions 
had or now has a right to shut his eyes to this result. It comes 
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with ill grace from such to oppose the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, which have become thoroughly Americanized already. 

I will not discuss the statistics of Hawaii—its products, soil, its 
population, education, shipping, its strategical importance in time 
of war. All these have been fullyshown. Besides the sources of 
information to those who wish to investigate are easy of access. 

The cry that annexation is an abandonment of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and that we are giving Europe a justification to intermeddle 
with us, as we are meddling with others, is without foundation. 
We are not intermeddling. These islands come to us voluntarily. 
The Monroe doctrine was and is intended to keep Europe from 
intermeddling with us. The possession of these islands establishes 
us in the ownership of territory which will strengthen our means 
of defense against European intermeddling, if ever attempted. 
They can not be a source of weakness. Their capture and occu: 
pation by any other power, with our Pacific coast frowning down 
upon them, would be for it a very uncomfortable position indeed. 


GRAVEYARD POETRY. 


A great deal of lugubrious eloquence and graveyard poetry has 
been drafted into service to prop up anti-annexation. The truth 
is life, birth, growth, death, and resurrection or rehabilitation in 
God’s law, nature’s law in the intellectual, spiritual, physical, 
and material world. 

One poet writes: 


All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 
The sun himself shall die. 


Another: 


Where is the dust that has not been alive? 

The spade, the plow, disturb our ancestors; 

From human mold we reap our daily bread; 

O’er devastation we blind revels keep, 

While buried towns support the dancers’ heels. 

Nor man alone; empires die. Where now 

The Romans? Greeks? They stalk, an empty name. 


And still another: 
Alles chunnt und goh’t.” 


But because all this is true shall we stand shivering on the 
brink of great enterprises, or fear to grapple the great questions that 
must present themselves in the life of every great nation? Shall 
we, unlike our fathers, refuse to take advantage of the great op- 
portunities the march of events places within our reach? Must 
we stand still while all creation moves on? As well might we say, 
because life begins with birth and ends with death, therefore let 
us have neither birth nor life. As well might all human efforts 
cease—all creation be relegated to its original protoplasm and 


handed back to that period when darkness brooded over the deep 


and “the earth was without form and void.” 
answering the ends of creation? 
A distinguished writer has said: 


Would we be thus 


Three possibilities of life are open to all living organisms—balance, evolu 
tion, and. degeneration. The first denotes the precarious persistence of a 
life along what looks like a level path, a character which seems to hold its 
own alike against the attacks of evil and the appeals of good. It impliesa 
set of circumstances so balanced by choice of time that they neither influ- 
ence for better nor for worse. But except in theory this state of equilib- 
rium, normal in the organic kingdom, is really foreign to the world of life, 
and what seems inertia may be a true evolution unnoticed from its slowness, 
or, likelier still,a movement of degeneration subtly obliterating as it falls 
the very traces of its height. 


This law is written over all nature, in the earth and in the 
heavens. Thus itis withnations. Itis writteninall history. A 
condition of perpetual balance and equilibrium is inconsistent 
with national life. A nation must either keep up with the proces- 
sion of events or fall back. It must either develop with its op- 
portunities or degenerate and decay by not taking advantage of 
them or by using the advantages unskillfully. Chinaisan example 
of failure in its endeavor to maintain this balance; Japan of suc- 
cess in evolution. These two nations, alike in many respects, in 
close proximity to each other, afford the best illustration of the 
two methods of statesmanship. To stand still is to die; to go for- 
ward can not be more disastrous. I repeat, we must as a nation 
take our chances. A forward movement will never result in bar- 
barism or slavery. That is impossible, and contrary to every law, 
divine or human. 

All human movements since the advent of the Christian era 
have resulted in the general good of mankind and the elevation of 
the race. That advent impressed upon the race an indestructible 
principle, resting on eternal truth, and destined to regenerate all 
mankind and all human institutions. Let us cease, then, these 
forebodings of evil, and, turning our backs on a past, which, after 
all, is but a stepping-stone to the present, go forward, and, with 
faith and courage, perform our allotted réle not only in elevating to 
the highest pinnacle this Republic of the West, but in gathering 
for it and laying onitsaltar the grandest trophies of civilization— 
the right of all men to be rescued from darkness and to enjoy 
life, liberty, and light, 
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Affairs in Cuba. 
SPEECH 
HON. HORACE CHILTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, April 15, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution (S. R. 149) for 
the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that 
the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into 
effect, reported by Mr. DAvis from the Committee on Foreign Relations— 


Mr. CHILTON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: This debate has been protracted so long and so 
many phases of the general subject have been under discussion 
that I can not hope to add anything of special value, but never- 
theless I shall take the opportunity of presenting certain views 
concerning Cuban affairs which have influenced me in reaching 
a conclusion concerning my vote. 

Mr. President, there is presented for the consideration of the 
en by its Committee on Foreign Affairs a choice of two reso- 

utions. 

One of these resolutions, known as the minority report, declares 
that the people of Cuba are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent, and then goes on to provide for intervention by the 
Government of the United States. The second resolution is like 
the first, with the addition of language which recognizes the in- 
dependence of the existing Government of the Republic of Cuba, 

Both resolutions lead us face to face with war. There can be 
no misunderstanding about that. Adopt that of the majority of 
the committee or that of the minority of the committee, and we 
are alike brought to the one result—immediate hostilities with 
the Government o° Spain. Led as we are to that position, I take 
satisfaction in kno\. ing that no word or act of mine since I have 
been a member of the Senate of the United States has made that 
result more certain. On this pressing question, which has been 
rising in gravity every month during the last three years, I have 
endeavored at all times to maintain a steadfast, prudent policy. 

But, sir, I have recognized since the explosion of the Maine, and 
emphatically since the publication of the report of the naval board 
appointed by our Government, that the temper of the American 
people was such that a conflict with Spain was inevitable. Feel- 
ing, therefore, that longer diplomatic endeavor is mere trifling, I 
am ready to deal with this crisis in that way which will most 
speedily bring success to the arms of the United States. 

Mr. President, neither the majority nor minority resolution ex- 
actly suits my views. If we must commit ourselves finally to the 
independence of Cuba, I would have preferred a resolution which 
recognized the existing government of the insurgents, upon fixed 
conditions. I would have put those conditions into the face of the 
recognition, in accordance with well-recognized international 
forms. I would have made the conditions short and direct. I 
would in the recognition have protected the Spanish loyalists upon 
the Island of Cuba against any confiscation of their property or 
any cruel or unusual punishments, after the complete supremacy 
of the Cuban government has been established. Such conditions, 
runping with a recognition of independence, are customary in in- 
ternational intercourse. 

When the governments of Europe recognized the independence 
of Servia they put their will in the form of a treaty and accom- 
panied it with certain short, sharp conditions, one of which was 
that there should be no discrimination on account of religion in 
that country. We might very well have added to our recognition 
of the independence of the existing government of Cuba, in short, 
descriptive language, a condition to the effect that there should 
be no confiscations or unusual penalties administered by the in- 
surgent government. 

If we are to abandon all prospect of doing anything else but 
establish a completely independent government in Cuba, then it 
seems to me it would be wise to make a final recognition of the 
existing insurgent government, because, having fastened ourselves 
to the policy of war, we should do that which would put us in the 
earliest and most complete harmony with the organized army of 
the Republic now upon the island. The very fact that we with- 
hold recognition of the existing government will be likely to put 
the officers and military forces of that government into a state of 
suspicion concerning our intentions. 

Another benefit which, it seems to me, would follow the recog- 
nition of the present Cuban government is in the appearance 
which the United States would make before the world. Candor 














is as noble in the dealings of nations as in private life. Wecould 
not present ourselves in this interference or intervention to the 
civilized public opinion of the world with more certain assurance 
of unive sympathy than by tying our own hands against any 
yossible temptation which may hereafter arise to set up or pull 
Down or unduly interfere with the wishes of the people of Cuba, 
on the pretense that our own recognition contained a reservation. 

It may be said that the resolutions of the majority of the com- 
mittee pledges the Government of the United States to the inde- 
pendence of the island. Sotheydo. But who will hold the elec- 
tions; who will take care of the multiplied details which will arise 
in regard to the organization of another government if the United 
States preserves any sort of hold upon the question of Cuban in- 
dependence? We do not want a plebiscite taken in Cuba like the 
elections which Louis Napoleon conducted upon the Continent of 
Europe whenever he wanted to go through the sham of an a 
tothe people. His elections have become the scandal of all his- 
tory. If the United States shall enter upon any sort of interven- 
tion short of expressed recognition of the existing Government, 
there may be room for complaint, that the authority of the United 
States has been knitted around Cuba under the fraud of securing 
the independence and stability of a local government. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CHILTON, Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Suppose there is a state of affairs under 
which no government would recognize either belligerency or in- 
dependence, and the Spanish Crown was still given to the acts of 
inhumanity that are charged, would it not be incumbent upon 
the United States in that condition of affairs to intervene upon 
humanitarian grounds, just as we are proposing to intervene now? 
If so, I ask the Senator whether it would not devolve upon the 
United States under that condition of affairs, if it were deemed 
advisable to drive the Spaniards from the island, to see to it that 
the Cubans had a stable and independent free government? 

Mr. CHILTON. Possibly, if there was the pressure of an over- 
whelming necessity, we might adapt ourselves to it in our action 
as a great Government interfering in the affairs of another. But 
as there is no such necessity, let us proceed along the established 
international lines and with a dignity which befits this proud na- 
tion. Let us recognize the government which is there, the govern- 
ment which by its skill has won admiration throughout the world. 
The oppressed Cubans have made that government, and if we in- 
tend to commit ourselves to the absolute independence of the 
island, Gomez and his friends are entitled to administer that 
independence. 

Mr. President, the idea that an insurgent government must ab- 
solutely drive all trace of foreign power from the territory which 
it claims before other governments will recognize its independence 
is not founded upon correct principles of international law. Such 
an extreme definition of our national duty will merely serve to 
put obstacles in the way of just actionon our part. I believe that 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba now established is en- 
titled to recognition under the safe precedents of history. 

Take the case of Mexico in 1863, Louis Napoleon, backed up by 
other European schemers, set up a government. Foreign armies 
invaded that Republic under the pretext of collecting debts, and 
certain Mexican conspirators invited Maximilian, a prince of 
Austria, to take the throne as emperor of their country. But 
the indomitable native population, the people who were born in 
Mexico, who were attached to its independence and its institu- 
tions, would not acknowledge the pretensions of the European 
interloper. 

They conducted a war against Maximilian. The Governments 
of France, England, and Spain acknowledged the Government of 
Maximilian at the very first opportunity, though Juarez, the re- 

ublican president, was conducting armed operations against the 
invaders. Notonly so, but finally, as we all know from history, the 
very Maximilian who had been acknowledged by the great Euro- 
pean potentates as the true and lawful sovereign of Mexico was 
captured by Juarez, his forces scattered, his life taken, and every 
semblance of his government destroyed. 

If the monarchs of Europe, in sympathy with another monarch 
whom their plots have set up upon the shores of America, can find 
grounds upon which to recognize the new en while its 
dominion is so treacherous that it finally fades away—if they can 
do that much out of sympathy for a kingly form of government, 
why can we not do as much out of sympathy for the republican 
government of Cuba? 

There is an existing insurgent governmentin Cuba. There is 
the collection of taxes; there is a capital; there is an army; there 
are all the ordinary accompaniments of government; and we do 
not have to wait until that government drives the Spaniards out 
of the island. Wedonot have to wait until they have driven them 

out of three-fourths of it, or two-thirds of it, or one-half of it, or 
any particular fraction of theterritory of Cuba, All that we need 
do under established international precedents is to be convinced 
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that the hold of Spanish power has been destroyedthere. In other 
words, to find that there is no longer a reasonable prospect that 
the dominion of Spain will be reestablished. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
again? 

Mr, CHILTON. Certainly, though I hope the Senator will 
make his question short. 

Mr, CAFFERY. Does the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr, CHILTON. No, sir; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will suppose this case. Suppose the Span- 
iards leave the island and haul down their flag and remove their 
a and take away their men, and the people of Cuba are, as it 
is alleged they are now, without a government, wandering over 
the island, without law, without any administration of law. I 
want to know whether then you could recognize that as a state? 

Mr. CHILTON. The assumption which the Senator puts is one 
entirely foreign to the case presented for our consideration. 
There is an organized government; there is a president; there is a 
cabinet of the president; there is a capital; there is the power to 
collect taxes; there are, as I said a moment ago, the attributes of 
regular administration; and does any man doubt that if the Span- 
ish arms disappeared the insurgent government now existing 
there would assume control of the affairs of the island? 

But, Mr. President, I want tocall attention to adistinction which 
seems to have escaped the gentlemen who have been discussing 
this question on the other side, and even the clear mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpooNER] this afternoon 
did not seem to appreciate or at least to take notice of it. The 
independence which we are called on to recognize under this res- 
olution is not the amicable independence, the peaceful independ- 
ence, the ordinary recognition of independence which is discussed 
so much in the books, but it is an independence which we recog- 
nize and which we make. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Before you recognize it, ought you not to 
make it? 

Mr. CHILTON. Not necessarily. Go to the records of the 
Congress of Berlin, which met in 1878, and read the treaty which 
the signatories formed. You will find there in one paragraph 
words like these: ‘* We recognize the independence of Servia.”’ In 
another paragraph, ‘‘ We recognize the independence of Rouma- 
nia.” In another paragraph, ‘‘ We recognize the independence 
of Montenegro.” What did the powers of Europe mean by this 
expression of recognition? Simply to refer to an independence 
which they themselves were creating and guaranteeing. So the 
independence which we recognize sy the resolution which we will 
adopt to-day is not only that independence which we determine to 
exist as a fact, but that which we create by our resolution of in- 
tervention. The distinction is as broad as day. 

This is not like the ordinary case where a nation proposes simply 
to recognize independence and then disappear from the scene, but 
it is an independence which we believe to exist as a matter of fact, 
but which, whether now existing or not, we propose to ordain by 
our arms. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 1! desire in this connection to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Texas to the following statement in the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


It is the opinion of this committee that the time 
that intervention which will stop the war and se: 
ence of Cuba should at once take place. 

That is exactly what is proposed here. 

Mr. CHILTON. Thatistrue. I believe that a recognition of 
independence would be justified even if we did not intervene at 
all. Butitis not essential to decide whether it is justifiable on 
that ground or not; it is justifiable on the higher ground that we 
are also recognizing or decreeing independence in the face of the 
world by our intervention. This decree goes along as part of the 
act of recognition. 

The Senator from Wisconsin this afternoon seemed to be pos- 
sessed of doubts as to the authority of the Congress of the United 
States to make this recognition. It seems to me he confuses again 
the ordinary proposition of recognizing the independence of a 
foreign government and then playing “‘ hands off,” and a proposi- 
tion like this, which is recognition compounded with intervention. 
Even in the first case, that of recognition pure and simple, I main- 
tain that itis entirely within the competence of Congress to take 
the step. I have never been at all impressed by the arguments 
which are made to show that it is exclusively an executive func- 
tion. Is there anything in the Constitution of the United States 
which says the President of the United States shall have power to 
recognize belligerency or to recognize independence? Not so. 

Where do you get this authority in the President of the United 
States to recognize belligerency or independence? It is inferred. 
What is it inferred from? From that clause of the Constitution 
which declares that the President shall receive ambassadors. 
Is there anything in the Constitution which confers power to 


to interpose has arrived; 
sure the national independ- 
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recognize belligerency or independence upon Congress? No. 
Where do you find it, therefore? It is inferred. Inferred from 
what? From those clauses of the Constitution which declare that 
Congress shall have power to regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce and that Congress shall have power to make war. Not 
only does the Constitution say that Congress shall have power to 
make war and to regulate foreign and interstate commerce, but 
at the end of the enumeration of the powers which are conferred 
upon Congress it adds, ‘‘and Congress shall have power to make 
all Jaws necessary to carry the foregoing powers into effect.” 

Here we are presented with a proposition of intervention. What 
does that mean? Clearly war. Is there any man so bold as to 
contend that as a part of the power of Congress to make war we 
have not the power to recognize the independence of a foreign 
state? If other gentlemen believe, as I believe, that it will con- 
tribute greatly to the success of our Army and Navy to have the 
cooperation of this independent government in Cuba, how can 
any such gentlemen fail to believe that it is within the power of 
Congress to recognize independence as an adjunct or an incident 
to the war which we set on foot? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to call 
his attention to a recent example to prove that diplomatic recog- 
nition is not a complete recognition in any case, but is to be fol- 
lowed up by the action of the political power of the Government 


of the United States, which resides in Congress? The case! refer | 


to is that of three of the republics of Central America which or- 
ganized a Diet under a treaty between themselves, and they sent 
a minister here as the representative of the Greater Republic of 
Central America—a new Government. The President of the 
United States recognized that minister, and he was entitled to all 
the protection and all of the courtesy that belong to the minis- 
terial character, both in the diplomatic circles here in Washington 
and also in the courts. But the Congress of the United States 
refused to recognize this ‘‘Greater Republic” by refusing to ap- 
point a minister accredited to that Diet. 

Instead of doing that, on two occasions since that time Con- 


gress has made distinct appropriations to send its ministers to | will ever remain a source of humiliation to those who love the 
Central America as it did before—to send a minister to Costa | ’ 


Rica. Nicaragua, and Salvador, and another one to Guatemala 
and Honduras. Costa Rica was notin the Diet; neither was Gua- 
temala. Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras were in the Dict 
that sent Mr. Rodriguez here as their minister. Now, we have 
refused to make any appropriation. we have refused to make any 
recognition of that act of the President of the United States, pub- 
licly announced, publicly heralded here by the reception of Mr. 
Rodriguez as the minister of three States under this political ar- 
rangement, this Diet. 

We sent Mr. Merry as minister to Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Costa Rica. Having been refused by Nicaragua and Salvador to 


be received by them because he was not accredited to the “* Diet,” | 
Mr. Merry has taken up his residence in Costa Rica as the minis- | 


ter to that State, Nicaragua, and Salvador. This is a case di- 


from a foreign country—of a foreign ‘‘diet”—has been incom- 
plete for the reason that the political department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to wit, the Congress, has refused to 
recognize and confirm his act; and that is the way the case stands 
to-day. 

Mr. CHILTON. The views of those who are opposed in all 
cases to the recognition of new governments by the Congress of 
the United States are not themselves clear. I understood the 
Senator from Wisconsin to argue that he thought the President 
and the Senate could recognize the independence of a new govern- 
ment, but, as I remember the letter which has been quoted from 
Secretary Seward to Mr. Dayton, it assumes the prerogative of 
making recognition as special to the President. The eee 
Court of the United States in several cases has recognized that 
this power is one which partakes of legislation, and it is much too 
late, in my opinion, for gentlemen to set up the opposite theory. 
In the case of Jones vs. The United States, in 137 United States 
Reports, we find this expression: 

Who is the sovereign, de jure or de facto, of a territory is not a judicial, 
but a political question, the determination of which by the legislative and 
executive departments of any government conclusively binds the judges, as 
well as all other officers, citizens, and subjects of that government. 

These cases have all referred to a recognition of independence, 
stripped of all questions about intervention. If the courts refer 
this ordinary power of recognition to Congressional jurisdiction, 
how much stronger is acase like the present, which is recognition 
compounded with intervention. I feel sure that in a case like 
this Congress not only has jurisdiction, but that its jurisdiction 
is exclusive. The President has no authority to intervene in the 
government of another country. Intervention means war, and 
the President can not make war. Where can you locate under 
our Constitution the power to intervene at all? It is deducible 
from the power conferred to declare war. Congress is the war- 
making power according to the terms of our written Constitution. 
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The right to intervene being vested in the Congress, the right to 
recognize—that is, to create—an independence in a foreign terri- 
tory is vested in Congress. 

In my judgment we clearly possess the power as proposed in the 
minority resolutions, and the only question is whether it shall be 


| exercised. I have already said that regretful as it isI feel that 


we are driven by the stress of circumstances to an intervention in 
the affairs of the Cuban-Spanish war. For seventy-five years the 
Island of Cuba has been the seat of insurgent operations. There 
has never been a day during the last half-century that the inhab- 
itants of that island have been satisfied with the dominion of 
Spain. 

Mrirst, there was the war of the Black Eagle, as it was called, 
Then, there was the Lopez expedition. Then different kinds of 
expeditions, one after another, the Spanish Government peren- 
nially announcing the pacification of the island and perennially 
disappointing the world. 

You can take the diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States, and the subject of our relations to Cuba will probably oc- 
cupy more space than any other within the whole range of our 
history. Hardly a year has passed that there has not been some 
sort of correspondence with the Spanish Government about the 
complications which arose from Spanish administration in the 
West Indies. It has disturbed our tranquillity in every imagi- 
nable way. 

Prior to the civil war there was a governor of Mississippi—Gen. 
John A. Quitman—who was indicted in a United States court for 
aiding and abetting filibustering expeditions against the sover- 
eignty of Spain. The United States authorities arrested Quitman. 
They undertcok to put the governor of a sovereign State upon 


| trial before the United States court for his supposed complicity in 


the violation of our neutrality laws. In order toavert the conflict 
and the turbulence which might result, Governor Quitman went 
so far as to resign his office as governor of the State of Mississippi 
and stood his trial before the tribunal of the General Government. 
He was acquitted, but the incident of his arrest was one which 


rights of the States. 

About the same time a young and noble citizen of Kentucky, 
Mr. Crittenden, with about fifty of his associates, was arrested 
and executed by the authorities of Cuba on acharge of filibuster- 
ing. 

After the civil war this old sore began torun again. Captain 
Frye and the crew of the Virginius were arrested as they were 


| passing on their way near the coast of Jamaica. The command- 


ing officer and a large number of his men were shot by the Cuban 


| authorities before they had time even to communicate with the 


Spanish Government and before the United States had an oppor- 
tunity to make any representations in their behalf. 

The execution of ourneutrality laws in relation to Cuba has cost 
large sums of money and caused constant irritation to American 


C nis a | sentiment. The history of the war from 1870 to 1880 between 
rectly in point. The act of the President in receiving a minister | 


Spain and the Cuban revolutionists has been often recounted upon 
this floor. After it was ended, only a few years elapsed until the 
troubles upon the island were as bad as ever. In the beginning of 
1895 the insurgent operations were organized for the last time. 
The instrumentality of our neutrality laws was again put in oper- 


| ation to protect Spain against the assistance which was ready to 


be rendered to the Cubans by the people of this country. 

When the condition of affairs came again to the surface our 
people were worn out with thematter. They felt that they hadlong 
enough borne the trouble of executing our neutrality laws for the 
exclusive benefit of Spain. It would have been hard enough to 
restrain the natural sympathy of the American people with those 
who fought for freedom in Cuba, even if the contest between the 
Government of Spain and the Government of Cuba had been con- 
ducted on the lines of the strictest civilized warfare; but, Mr. 
President, this contest was not so conducted. Brutality of inde- 
scribable severity was set in operation by the officers of the Span- 
ish Government. 

A great deal has been said about the natural brutality of the 
Spaniard. That statement is not borne ont by the management 
of Spanish politics in Europe. During the last thirty or forty 
years the people of Spain have changed from monarchy to repub- 
lic and from republic back to monarchy, or from one dynasty of 
kings to another, without any special letting of blood. Revolu- 
tions against the Government of Spain upon the peninsula itself 
have not been attended with sanguinary incidents. 

But there seems to bea peculiar feeling of oppressionin the 
conduct of the Spanish people of all parties and of all shades of 
opinion toward the inhabitants of Cuba. To-day you find the 
Republican Castelar, the Liberal Sagasta, and the pretender Don 
Carlos, as was the Conservative Canovas, all of them united in a 
common feeling of antipathy toward Cuba. They have looked 
upon those people as inferiors or menials, against whom any sort 
ot tyranny might be practiced without conscientious scruples. 
The severity has been not that of the Spanish blood in general in 
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dealing with other iards or with other civilized communi- 
ties, bat it seems to have been a cultivated, aggravated, and ac- 
cumulated wrath upon the part of the Spanish people toward the 
Cuban people. ha 

It would be needless to enumerate the brutalities which have 
peen practiced—how orders for the execution of convicted soldiers 
and for the reconcentration of the Cuban people who were not 
actually engaged in hostilities have awakened the horror of the 
civilized world. If our diplomacy had been firm at the time 
when General Weyler issued his order of reconcentration—if 
President Cleveland, when the order was issued, or Mr. McKin- 
ley, after the fell effects of the policy became manifest, had stead- 
fastly demanded that the policy should be abandoned, I shall 
never cease to believe that better results than those which now 
confront us would have been in store for the American people. 

Mr. President, while all these accumulated sources of complaint 
were pressed upon the American people, on the 15th day of Feb- 
ruary, as we all know, an explosion occurred in the harbor of 
Havana. It thrilled the whole American people, and I for one 
have never believed since that time that it was possible to escape 
a conflict with Spain. Nevertheless, our people showed patience. 
They were restless, dissatisfied, almost bursting with combined 
sympathy and rage—sympathy for the Cubans and rage toward 
their oppressors. But everything waited until the board of naval 
officers appointed by the Government made their report to the 
President. Then all waited until that report came to Congress 
with the President’s message. Such an opportunity and such a 
message! Did any President ever before in our history handle 
such «& topic with such indecision? 

By a principle of reaction the dormant feelings of the American 

eople were set on fire and war became certain. A few days ago 
President McKinley sent a message to Congress, in which he 
quoted liberally from Andrew Jackson. Andrew Jackson was a 
great authority. Suppose that in the good year 1829, when 
Andrew Jackson became the President of this country, he had 
found a war raging in a neighboring island, a war on the part of 
people who aspired to free institutions against those who en- 
deavored to restrain their natural aspirations, a war on the part 
of people who wished to imitate American example against those 
who desired to oppress and tax them to the furthest extremity. 
Suppose that the great Jackson looking to that island had seen 
that the enemies of the Cuban ae were practicing upon them 
punishments not known to the code of civilized nations. He 
might have restrained his wrath, because Andrew Jackson, though 
a wild and reckless man in his youth, became a singular com- 
pound of conservatism and bravery as he was mellowed by ad- 
vancing years. He might | ave heldin check his natural impulses 
on account of the welfare of the American people whom he goy- 
erned. 

Then suppose that as the war went on one barbarity gave place 
to another until finally the dominant element, the element of 
foreign tyranny, through the Captain-General issued an order 
which required the reconcentration of the people of that island, 
so that men, women, and children, all noncombatants, were 
crowded into fortified tow:.s, penned up like wharf rats to starve. 
Suppose that state of affairs was presented to the flashing eye of 
Andrew Jackson. He might have been able on account of his 
recollections of the hardships, the bloodshed, the widowhood, the 
orphanage, the calamities, and the demoralization which war 
always brings in its horrid train, to have restrained the disposi- 
tion to help those people against such extremities. 

But suppose, in addition to the accumulation of grievances 
which I have described, it had so chanced during the Administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson that an American vessel with 266 of her 
crew, in the nighttime, by a secret mine, at a place to which she 
had been conducted by Spanish hospitality, had been blown to 
destruction in the twinkling of an eye, and a naval board had re- 
ported that it was due to external causes; suppose, further, that 
the rational public opinion of the country justified the belief that 
it was due either to willful design or criminal neglect, does any 
man believe that Andrew Jackson, the boy who would not black 
a British officer’s boots, the hero of New Orleans, the Old Hickory 
of American history, would have sent a message to Congress de- 
tailing the facts but making no recommendation? 

No, Mr. President, he would have had a policy; and that is the 
sum total of my complaint against President McKinley. 
no aspersions to cast upon his personal character, but I do say 
that in this grave emergency, having been chosen as our national 
leader, he ought to lead, and not leave Congress'to initiate, outline, 
= put into operation a policy for the vindication of American 

onor. 

I do not know whether the Maine explosion was the act of the 
Spanish Government or not. I would make no such imputation; 
but if it was the act of Spanish officers of subordinate degree or 
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the symbol of its power, in any event the failure of the Govern- 
ment of Spain to protect our war ships from such peril at such a 
time exhibits that reckless inattention, that gross degree of care- 
lessness which in law is always treated as the equivalent of malice. 
That negligence forms the climax of our international difficulties 
with Spain, and concerning this catastrophe we are bound to act. 
If the President will not define a policy, Congress is bound to do 
so in sheer desperation. 

Mr. President, there is only one other question left, and that is 
whether circumstances give usthe right tointervene. I will read 
one authority which I have found in my investigations, and I 
read it because it is an authority of accepted weight in Spain. 
Riguelme says: 

Foreign intervention in civil wars may be excusable when the interests 
of humanity evidently require it or when the essential interests of a State 
are injured by the civil war of a neighboring power. 

I feel sure that the necessary justification for intervention on our 
part exists on the principles of international lawin general. But 
there is still higher ground. Our right to intervene in a case of 
extremity arises from the peculiar relations of the United States 
to the subordinate States of the American Continent. 

While I have always been a conservative in regard to Cuban 
affairs, my conservatism is not that of ene who doubts the au- 
thority or the mission of the United States. I believe that our 
great eminence as a nation entitles us to a primacy in the affairs of 
North and South America. I believe that in the economy of Proy- 
idence responsibility always goes with power and with superior 
intelligence. There is a combination in the Eastern Hemisphere 
called the concert of Europe—six great powers, Russia, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Great Britain—to interfere whenever 

| the peace of Europe is threatened by the contests of smaller states; 
and in my judgment we owe to the God of nations and to the 
time in which we live the duty as a last resort to settle incurable 
and destructive wars which lay in ruin the prospects of any part 
of America. 

Such a duty being self-assumed, possessing no limits except those 
which our sense of justice will set, it becomes a matter of the 
most extreme delicacy to make such interference. Withsuch un- 
bridled power as the United States might employ in the affairs of 
the Western Continent, the temptation to tyrannize might con- 
vert that power into a curse upon the weaker nations rather than 
a blessing to humanity. And sol shall hope that the time may 
seldom come to use this great reserve of duty; but, if after every 
other expedient has been employed, if time and trial and all the 
arts of modern war shall fail, shall fail utterly, fail continuously, 
| fail ignobly, as they have failed in Spain’s endeavor to conquer 
| Cuba, I for one would not shrink to lay hold of a combatant like 
Spain, who fought not longer for practical results, but from sheer 
| pride, desperation, and brutality, and arrest her mad career, as an 
offender against the peace and dignity of the Western Hemisphere 
and the nineteenth century. 

And so. Mr. President, believing that intervention is justifiable, 
that it is necessary, that there is no escape from this high duty at 
this honr, | stand ready to vote for the resolution which the 
minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs have reported. 
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The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
| provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 
Mr. DE VRIES said: 
Mr. SpreakER: The close of the nineteenth and the opening of 
| the twentieth century witness a radical change in the theater of 
| the chief commercial and naval operations of the world. 
The greater maritime commerce of the world ! 
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the Pacific. 


| That boundless water early promises to be the scene of the great 
| naval conflicts of the future. Interpational conflicts almost in- 
| variably are the results of the struggles and: p contests between 
nations in their endeavors to command commerce of the world. 
The dismemberment of the Chines? Empire. the approaching com- 
letion of the Trans-Siberian Railway. the sudden appearance of 


commerce and c 


apan as a factor in the world’s 


ntroversies, the 
development of Alaska and o/ 


the inany islands of the Pacific and 





the act of other Spaniards who simply desired to wreak their ven- | contiguous to the Orient have all attracted the genius, enter- 
geance upon this vessel as representative of the United States and | prise, and capital of the world. 
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Here is the world’s mostexpansive field of commerce. Hereare 
unlimited possibilities for capital, labor, and genius. Here is a 
boundless territory, inhabited by over 500,000,000 people yet incom- 
parative primitiveness. From the world’s scramble for advan- 
tages in the Orient will come the conflicts of the next century. 

ere in the Pacific will arise the complications; here will be con- 
gregated the great navies, and here fought the great battles of 
the twentieth century. Already the European powers are divid- 
ing the advantages there obtainable. The part our country is 
destined to share in this development will be easily acquired and 
sustained if we act promptly and properly. 

With the ‘‘ Key of the Pacific” and the Nicaragua Canal ours, 
controlling and directing the course of this commerce, at its east- 
ern basis it will be controlled by the United States alone, while at 
its western basis it will be developed and divided by the combined 
energies and greed of Russia, England, Germany, France, Japan, 
and China. For our defense and commercial advantage it be- 
hooves the Republic to marshal its forces, secure itself in its out- 
posts, and post its commercial agents for the coming struggle for 
this magnificent commerce and the possible wars of the future. 

Representing in part as I do the great State of California, with 
800 miles of coast line lying adjacent to the scenes of these activ- 
ities, I believe I foresee correctly for that State immense commer- 
cial advantages and a great future. The Pacific coast is destined 
to outrival the Atlantic; Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, San 
Diego, and Los Angeles will inevitably outrival Portland, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. It was the 
commerce of the Atlantic that made great the latter; it will be the 
greater commerce of the Pacific that will make greater the former. 

California, with its millions of acres of fertile soil, its many 
rich mines, its infinite variety of productiveness, having every 
variety and character of land and climate, producing every variety 


and kind of produce, allin the infancy of their development, is | 


destined by its contiguity to these new marts of the world and its 
relative position as the gateway of the world’s future commerce, 
to become the richest country of the globe. The inevitable will 


bring to her farmers, her laborers, her manufacturers, demands of ! 


an infinite variety and quantity. Commerce is always reciprocal. 
Internal natural wealth and productiveness always respond to 
foreign trade, and the latter is essential to and develops the for- 
mer. 

As a great factor in the development of these resources and this 
commerce, as an impregnable defense thereof when developed, as 
well as of California's 800 miles of coast line, I shall vote for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Believing as I do, and asI think can be conclusively demon- 
strated, that the ownership of these islands will render the Pacific 
coast perfectly impregnable from naval attack in case of war, I 
would consider the vote which failed to avail of their ownership 
inexcusable. To leave our great coast trade, our great coast 


cities, our many thousands of citizens subject to attack and de- | 


struction by a hostile navy, to jeopardize its future by the possi- 
vility of such, when for the acceptance only, without the asking 
for these islands, it is possible to render all of these free of the 
possibility of such, would be little short of criminal. These con- 
siderations entail such grave consequences to the Pacific coast 
that they become national in importance. The debate upon this 
question discloses these to be moving factors in support of the 
pending resolution. My reasons, therefore, in supporting the 
same, while primarily local, are essentially national. 

PEARL HARBOR DEFENSELESS AND VALUELESS WITHOUT ANNEXATION— 
WITH ANNEXATION WE ARE IMPREGNABLE AGAINST NAVAL ATTACK ON 
THE WEST. 

Patient attention to this debate discloses that all the opponents 
of annexation admit the necessity of our Government having a 
coaling and supply station at Pearl Harbor in these islands, and 
they assert as a part of their argument that having this already, 
annexation adds nothing to our advantage or defense. 


There is no escape from the very patent fact that for military | 


operations on the Pacific this station is imperatively necessary. 


‘he admission of this undeniable fact by ) e - | ater act oa : vs ; 
The adaninste . eniable fact by the opponents of annexa- | hich is situated the capital of Hawaii, can for a comparatively 


tion concedes the one point in the case fatal to their contention 
and which demonstrates annexation of Hawaii necessary to our 
defense. 


It is not necessary to rest the case of annexation upon the ques- 
tionable title we hold to that harbor. Our right thereto, as known 
to all, was acquired bya treaty of reciprocity, wherein we granted 


free of duty, and in return therefor she granted us the right we 
claimin Pearl Harbor. Before this treaty was concluded the Ha- 


ernment was not that in case of revocation of the treaty we should 


ative. 


| lulu and Pearl Harbor is a hill, Leitono, 485 feet high. 
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At most then, admitting the stability of present conditions, we 
have but a precarious title to that harbor, not one that would 
justify its fortification, for certainly if the treaty is terminated 
our Government can not in honor insist upon holding the con. 
sideration therefor, especially as it was undoubtedly concluded 
with the contrary understanding. Waiving, however, this im- 
portant inquiry and further waiving the ee age question of 
whether or not under the treaty we have a right to anythin g more 
than the water surface constituting the harbor and no right to 
any adjacent land for supply stores, shops, etc., we are confronted 
with an insurmountable objection which, coupled with the ne. 
cessity of an impregnable harbor here, demonstrates annexation 
necessary. 

It is admitted by everyone and on all sides that Pearl Harbor ig 
the only harbor in the Sandwich Islands that can be made a naval 
station and base of supplies. 

We have heard much in the arguments by the opponents to an- 
nexation about fortifying this harbor as a ‘‘Gibraltar.” That is 
all that is necessary, they say. That should be done, they say; 
and for this reason annexation, they claim, is unnecessary. But 
the weakness of this argument lies in the fact that demonstrates 
annexation necessary, and that is that Pearl Harbor can not be 
made a Gibraltar, can not be made impregnable, can not be in- 
vulnerably fortified without occupying Honolulu and the whole 
of the Island of Oahu; and we can not — these without an- 
nexing all the Hawaiian Islands. It wou a be idle to talk of 
annexing the capital of Hawaii without annexing all the islands, 
No one would even suggest such an idea. 

The topography of the country is such and the situation such 
that to successfully fortify Pearl Harbor is a physical impossi- 
bility without er Honolulu. Pearl Harbor is a typical 
naval harbor. It is said y naval experts that it would be with- 
out a superior in the world if fortified from land attacks, which 
can be easily and cheaply done. A coral reef protects its entrance 
without, so that no ship can enter save at a certain point upon 
which can easily be trained modern guns that could defy the 
navies of the world. Through this reef the entrance of the har- 
bor winds through a narrow and deep channel to a deep bay on 
the interior larga enough to accommodate all the navies of the 
earth. It is just seven miles from the channel entering Pearl 
Harbor proper to Honolulu. To the west of a line between Hono- 
This hill 
is susceptible of being cheaply and impregnably fortified by mod- 
ern guns, which would at once command Pearl Harbor and Hono- 
lulu and could destroy with impunity every ship or man-of-war 
attempting to enter this harbor and demolish that city. 

Back of Honolulu, and within three-quarters of a mile of Hono- 
lulu Harbor, stands another hill called the ‘‘Punch Bowl,” 498 
feet high, likewise susceptible of being cheaply and impregnably 
fortified, and from which modern guns coul carey any ship or 
war vessel entering or departing from Pearl Harbor. Northeast 
from Honolulu, 4} miles, is a third hill—Diamond Head—761 feet 
high, likewise susceptible of fortification and commanding the 
harbor and city of Honolulu and adjacent coast. Each of these 
hills is approached by almost perpendicular walls. Back of all 
these hills is a mountain range the only pass across which is a nar- 
row defile about 20 feet wide, of over 1,200 feet elevation, and this 


| is the only pass from the west by which Pearl Harbor or Honolulu 


can beapproached. Thesides of the mountain are almost perpen- 
dicular for a thousand feet. A few men at this pass could hold it 
againstthousands. ItisaveritableThermopyle. Military experts 
agree that for a nominal expense, less than the cost of one battle 
ship, all these points can beso fortified that the navies of the world 
could'not enter Pearl or Honolulu harbor nor could the armies 
of the world assault these by land. Here is the much-desired 
‘* Gibraltar,” defended by an equally desirable ‘‘Thermopyle.” 


It will not be contended, however, that we acquired Honolulu by 





waiian minister addressed a letter to the then Secretary of State | 
Bayard, inquiring if the interpretation of the treaty by our Gov- 


the reciprocity treaty, yet without it Pearl Harbor will afford 
no refuge for our war ships, for they could be bombarded from 
Honolulu or any of the pointsnamed. The Island of Oaht, upon 


nominal srm be made a Gibraltar and a Thermopyle. Without 
all of this island Pearl Harbor is defenseless and useless. But 


| Oahu can only be acquired by annexing Hawaii. 


. The inevitable induction, then, from the admission of the neces- 


sity of a coaling and repairing station and harbor at Pearl Har- 
Hawaii the right to export to the United States certain articles | 


bor is the annexation of all of these islands. 

No one has given more careful study to the strategic value and 
possibilities of Hawaii and the detailed necessities to make it such 
than Lieut. Lucien Young. He was an attaché of the Boston, 
stationed at Honolulu at the time of the revolution. He com- 
manded the United States artillery landed at that time for tho 


surrender the harbor, to which the Secretary replied in the affirm- | protection of American interests. During the long “. there he 


Thereupon the treaty was concluded. The treaty is ter- 


‘minable upon one year’s notice, 


made a careful study of the country, distances, etc. is report, 
forbidden publication by the Cleveland Administration, is now 
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published by him in book form. It should be read by all students 
of this great question. In part he says: 
A SELF-EVIDENT PROPOSITION. 


The importance of Fawaii asa senteet position is no more a matter of 
opinion than is a geometrical axiom. It is a primal, incontrovertible fact. 
It is second in importance to no other single point on the earth's surface. 
England seized, and with bulldog tenacity has held, Gibraltar for its stra- 
tegical value alone; but there is no country the route to which lies past Gi- 
praltar which can not be reached by several other different ways. he dis- 
tinctive feature of Hawaii, wherein it is unique among the strategical points 
of the world, is that it lies at the center of an area so great that commercial 
and military operations across it are ee impossible except by wang 
Hawaii as a coal and supply station. Eliminate Hawaii from the map, anc 
there are scarcely any battle ships in existence which can operate across the 
Pacific, by reason of the fact that they can not carry coal enough, and the 
problem of coaling at sea has not yet been solved. - 

It has been repeatedly and officially —— out by the naval authorities, 
not only of the United States but of the world that the trans-Pacific coun- 
tries and islands, with the exception of Hawaii, are so far distant from the 
American continent that unless ths ships of such nations can recoal at 
Hawaii it is practically ——— for them to get to the Pacific coast for the 
ya of conducting military operations there. The most efficient ships 
could not get there at all, and those which do carry sufficient coal to cross 
would have no coal with which to operate, much less to return to their base 
of operations. In other words, it is impossible to maintain naval or military 
operations at a distance of from 3,500 to 5,500 miles from a base of operations. 
Under these conditions it is elementary strategy and logic that there can be 
no surer defense to the Pacific coast of the United States than to prevent 
any other foreign country from getting possession or control of Hawaii. 

THE QUESTION OF DEFENSE. 

Notwithstanding the certainty of the defense which would be afforded to 
the Pacific coast by excluding a possible enemy from Hawaii, it would not 
be policy for the United States to attempt this method of defense by herself 
taking possession of Hawaii, unless that possession could be made effective 
at reasonable expense. 

Whether this can be done is nota new question to American naval author- 
ities or statesmen. 

As long ago as 1851 Congress, by formal resolution, requested the Navy 
and War Departments to report upon the conditions and requirements of 
the coast defenses of the United States. By instructions to the Navy De- 
partment Admiral Dupont drew upa report in reply to this resolution, in 
which he said, in connection with the defense of the Pacific coast: 

“It is impossible to estimate too highly the value and importance of the 
Sandwich Islands, whether ina commercial or military point of view. Should 
circumstances ever place them in our hands, they would prove the most im- 
portant acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Ocean —an acquisition 
intimately connected with our commercial and naval supromacy in those 
seas.”’ 

This opinion has been fully approved by United States naval officers from 
that day tothis. That United States control of Hawaii can be made both 
effective and economicai is demonstrated by a brief examination of the facts. 

FEW SECURE PORTS. 

Although the Hawaiian Islands are eight in number and extend over a dis- 
tance of about 400 miles, with the exceptions of Honolulu and Pearl harbors 
its ports are all open roadsteads, in which vessels are compelled to lie at dis- 
tances of approximately half a mile from shore, obliged at all times to land 
and ship all freight in small boats, hampered by the restless swell of the 
ocean and exposed to constant interruptions by storms. The port of Hilo 
could be partially protected by building a breakwater several miles long, at 
an expense of an unestimated number of millions of dollars, but even then it 
would not be protected from northerly storms. With the exception, there- 
fore, of Honolulu and Pearl harbors, all other pointsin the islands may be 
eliminated from consideration as possible naval stations. 

Pearl Harbor and Honolulu Harbor are both located upon the south side 
of the Island of Oahu, and are only 7 miles apart. Any effective military 
control of the one must necessarily include the control of the other, for they 
are so close together that heavy artillery located at either point would be 
within easy range and have full control of the other. 

Fortifications for the defense of the two need be of the most inexpensive 
kind. Both Honolulu and Pearl harbors are protected by natural fortifica- 
tions, which need nothing but the placing of the guns to become impregna- 
ble. Three miles east of Honolulu, projecting out into the deep water, its 
summit only about a quarter of a mile from the water’s edge, rises Diamond 
Head, a hill of solid rock, with an almost perpendicular face, reaching an 
elevation of 750 feet. 

NATURAL FORTIFICATIONS. 


In the very heart of Honolulu, with three-quarters of a mile of deep water, 
lies a second hill of solid rock, with amor pe ndicular face, rising to an 
elevation of 500 feet. Four miles west of Honolulu, qast half way to Pearl 
Harbor, lies a third hill of the same rocky, perpendicular character, reaching 
an elevation of 400 feet. A battery of modern guns can be mounted on each 
of these three hills at so little expense as to practically eliminate the amount 
as a factor for consideration as an estimate of cost. o the rear of Honolulu 
the only pass through the mountain is a narrow cut, 20 feet wide, to approach 
which an invading army would have to climb an almost perpendicular bluff 
nearly 1,000 feet high, which would preclude any attack from that direction. 

Honolulu is an absolutely safe, landlocked harbor, but is unsuitable for 
a naval station for two reasons: First, because it is so small that it will not 


accommodate more than 100 vessels at the outside, and the rapidly growing | 


commercial use of the port will very soon tax its limit to the utmost. In the 
second place, the shores of the harbor are distant only from a half to three- 
quarters of a mile from deep water. The dry docks, machine shops, and 
magazines of a naval station should be located at such a distance from deep 
water as to practically put them beyond the reach of an ordinary omaherd 
ment. While Honolulu can be so fortified as to absolutely prevent an effec- 
tive landing being made, it lies so close to deep water that a heavy battle 
ship might easily, before being driven off, annihilate the effectiveness of the 
station by a few well-directed shots. 

Pearl Harbor is an arm of the sea, a lagoon, connected with the ocean by a 
long, narrow, river-like entrance, some 3 miles in length, the inner end ex- 
panding and dividing into three lochs, having together an interior frontage 


of some 30 miles, with an average depth of from 30 to 60 feet. Its banks are | 


formed of coral and sandstone, with a top layer of soil. In many places the 
banks are so perpendicular that a full-rigged ship could lie alongside without 
excavation or dock building. The entire harbor is surrounded by abundant 
springs of pure, fresh water, and artesian wells reach fresh water at any 


point at a depth of approximately 400 to 425 feet, which rises to an elevation | 


of about 30 feet above sea level. The shores are well wooded with algeroba 
forests and the country on the land side is a rich, fertile district, covered 
with rice, banana, and sugar plantations, capable of furnishing an unlimited 
amount of fresh supplies for the use of the station. 
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A CONVENIENT REEF. 


A barrier reef extends parallel with and distant about a mile from the 
shore, and the water beyond does not reach a depth of over 100 feet for a dis- 
tance of about another mile, being well suited, therefore, for marine mining. 
These, with the assistance of the fortifications already spoken of and inex- 
ee fortifications at the mouth of the harbor, would be absolutely pro- 
1ibitive of any successful attack upon the station from the sea. The Navy 
and War Departments have already executed most minute surveys of the 
harbor and its entrance, and caused expert reports to be made thereon. As 
early as 1872 Generals Schofield and Alexander, of the United States Army, 
reported unequivocally in favor of the military value of this harbor to the 
United States. 

The surveys of the Navy Department have been made under the direction 
of Admirals Irwin, Walker, and Miller. They disclose that there is a sand 
bar across the extreme outer entrance of the harbor, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of soft, disintegrated coral sand, which can be disposed of by a suc 
tion dredge at an estimated expense of not to exceed $150,000. The rise and 
fall of the tide is less than 3 feet, and there are no currents which need be 
feared to reform the bar. A bar similar in character, somewhat smaller in 
extent, was pumpesoutszom the entrance to Honolulu Harbor in 1891, adepth 
of over 30 feet being secured, which has not since changed a particle. The 
expense of clearing the Honolulu Harbor bar, excl 
dredge, was only about $40,000. This dredge is the property of the Hawaiian 
Government, and is available at any time for use by the United States Gov- 
ernment at Pearl Harbor if desired. 


ve of the cost of the 








TREATY RIGHTS. 


The United States now has by the treaty the right to the exclusive use of 
Pearl Harbor, but has as yet taken no step other than making the surveys 
mentioned to avail itself of this privilege. A popular view has been that 
the rights which the United States possesses in Behrl Harbor are all that the 
United States needsin a military way. Thisis an erroneous view. In the 
first place, there are doubts as to the permanency of the title of the United 
States to the harbor. The Hawaiian Government, both the monarchy and 
the republic, maintains that the United St ; title to the harbor is co 
terminus with the existing reciprocity treaty, and that if such treaty is ter- 
minated the American rights to Pearl Harbor terminate also 

Be that as it may, there is no grant of territory that treaty, and asa 
protective measure it would be necessary for the United States to own not 
only the land on which its naval station is located, but it should be able to 
control the territory for a sufficient distance away therefrom to insure the 
nonoccupation of a hostile power. Thereportof Generals Schofieldand Alex- 
ander in 1872 laid especial stress upon this point. At that time, basing their 
opinion upon the then efficient range of cannon, they reported that the United 



















| States should secure territory for a distance of not less than 4 miles in every 


direction from the harbor. Since then the efficient range of heavy artillery 
has greatly increased. Honolulu lies only 7 miles from Pearl Harbor, well 
within range. 

There certainly can be no claim advanced that by the reciprocity treaty, 
which gives the United States the authority to establish a naval station at 
Pearl Harbor, it was intended to cede to the United States the jurisdiction 
over the territory occupied by Honolulu, the capital city of the country, and 
yet without possession or controi of Honolulu there is no safety in locating a 
naval station at Pearl Harbor. The necessary corollary of this situation is 
that in order to make use of Pearl Harbor the control of Honolulu must also 
be acquired. 

A DEFINITE ALTERNATIVE. 


It is not within the bounds of consideration that the people of Hawaii 
would consent to segregate the city of Honolulu from the country and trans- 
fer it to the United States. The proposition which the United States must 
then face is to take the islands as a whole, or Pearl Harbor is of no value to it 
In other words, the question is reduced down to the single issue of annexing 
the group asa whole or letting it go asa whole. Another matter of vital 
importance in arriving at a decision of this issue is the certainty that it will 
be almost impossible to eject any strong maritime power which once in- 
trenches itself in Honolulu and Pear! Harbor. 

On the other hand, if the United States first occupies this stronghold of 
the Western World, it will give it the dominant power over the entire North 
Pacific, both from a naval and acommercial standpoint, and afford a military 
protection to its Pacific coast and a control over the trans-Pacific commerce 
which can be attained in no other way 

If any or the leading maritime nations obtain that control, they can be 
evicted therefrom only by such expenditure of blood and treasure as will 
make the effort one of the great naval and military feats of history; and, 
until such eviction, it will be the one focus in the northern Pacific from 
which hostile military expeditions can be fitted out against our coast, and 
commerce, now greater in the Pacific than in any other ocean, can be swept 
from off the face of the sea. 


That Ishould make no mistake in distances, which constitute 
the force of his argument, I have verified the same from the offi- 
cial Hawaiian map in the archives of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and found them absolutelycorrect. Thisof itself shows Lieu- 
tenant Young to have been a close student of this question, as 


| others speaking of the question and in this debate vary in their 


statements on the points of these distances. There is no variance 
between Lieutenant Young's statement and the official survey. 

With these islands a part of our dominion, impregnably forti- 
fied, as they are capable of being, the Pacific coast would enjoy 
complete immunity from sea attack. 

No war craft existing or known to the world can carry sufficient 
| coal to cross the Pacific and operate against our coast and return. 
Indeed, none such can ever cross and return by reason of the fact 
that sufficient coal can not be carried for that purpose. There 





are no other islands in the Pacific that will fulfill such purposes. 
| Acquiring these islands, therefore, means a complete natural 
| defense of the Pacific coast. Nothing short of annexation will, 
however, make thi8 defense complete. 

The converse is equally true, as stated by Lieutenant Young. 
Should an enemy acquire them and operate therefrom as a base 
of supplies, no power on earth could dislodge this enemy, who, 
operating therefrom as a base of supplies and operations upon the 
great commerce and cities of the Pacific coast, would create irre- 
mediable disaster. We could possibly, by appropriating thou- 
sands of millions of dollars therefor, fortify every point on that 
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coast, but we could not with that fully protect our commerce 
from such attack even with a mighty navy added; for the attack- 


ing party always gathers its force to a known point, while the | 


party attacked never knows where the blow is to be struck. 


With Hawaii fortified, therefore, we have an outpost impregna- | 


ble to all attack and from which our Navy can sweep the Pacific, 
assailing in the rear any fleet attempting an assault upon our 
coast, attacking at a distance any such, and rendering helpless by 
denial of coal supplies any enemy approaching across the Pacific. 
With Hawaii, therefore, we will be masters of the Pacific, com- 
manding and protecting at once Alaska, the Pacific coast, and the 
eastern terminus of the Nicaragua Canal. 
Gentlemen have suggested a coaling station at Unalaska, Out- 
side of the incontrovertible argument that this route is rejected 
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the acquisition of the Unalaska coaling station equally as strongly 
argues the necessity for the acquisition of the ouly other practi- 

cable coaling station in the Pacific, Hawaii, which is also a station 
of defense of incalculable value. 

It should be borne in mind that oneof the chief strategic values 
of Hawaii will be the defense of the western entrance to the Nica- 
ragua Canal when construeted. To this point Hawaii is almost 
2,000 miles nearer than Unalaska. From acommercial standpoint 
all vessels bound from the Orient via Nicaragua Canal would be 
compelled to call at Hawaii for supplies. Certainly none of them 
would go 2,016 miles farther north for such to Unalaska. 

No wordscan so forcibly illustrate the strategic and commercial 
value of Hawaii tothe United States as the map, showing in miles 
the relative position thereof in the Pacific, which I will here insert 





for sufficient reasons by navigators, the necessity which argues | as a part of my consideration of this question. 
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HAWAIIAN STATISTICS. ‘ 


AREA, 7000 SOQ. MILES. 
SPOPULATION-1896, 109,000. 
EXPORTS - 1896, */5, 515,000. 
MAPORTS-1896, 7,184,000. 
REVENUES-1896, *7,975,000. 
EXPENSES-1896, #/,204,000. 
NET DEBT-1897, *3,889,000. 
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ANNEXATION MEANS A SMALLER ARMY AND NAVY. 
With this impregnable harbor commanding our western coast, 


the expressed admiration of the enemy. Their opinions, there- 
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capable of accommodating our entire Navy, and which can be 
defended against the navies and armies of the world without the 


use of a single battle ship by the manning ‘of fortifications on | 


land, we have minimized the cost of future Pacific coast defense. 
Instead of annexation requiring an additional navy to defend 
these islands, these islands will, when necessary, defend the Navy. 


Our possession of them, properly fortified and used as a base of | 
supplies for our ships, while rendering the Pacifie coast free from | 


attack, will at the same time decrease the requirements of a strong 
navy to defend every point of that coast. Especially is this true 


should the islands come into possession of a hostile country.. The | 


topography of the country will enable us by modern fortifications, 
with the service of local militia and volunteers, to hold it against 
all hostile comers. 

Annexation, therefore, means economy, means a smaller navy, 
means a smaller army to render impregnable our western shores. 
THIS VIEW SUPPORTED BY ALL NAVAL AND MILITARY EXPERTS. 

Not only is the strategic value of Hawaii asserted and the advis- 
ability of annexation supported by the facts and opinions cited, 
but also by an unbroken Nine and unanimity of opinion of our 
naval and military experts. We educate many of these gentlemen 
at public expense in order to avail our country of their technical 
knowledge; we commit to their knowledge and judgment in time 
of war the lives of our citizens, our property, and our country. 
From their ranks spring such men as Dewey and Hobson, whose 
genius and bravery excite the applause of the world and command 


fore, in matters environed by conditions calling for such should 
be accepted by us as conclusive. At least this must be true when 


| these opinions are reenforced by the criterion of practical common 
sense. 


The following are a few of the many of this order of merit. 
An English authority, the London Times, states: 


The narrow, land-locked inlet or lagoon named Pearl River Harbor is in 
itself small in extent, but it is of a vee oe any civilized nation 
possessing it and using it for naval pu he deep ae of this 
sheltered lake not only the armed ships the t imited States, but of all coun- 
tries may find peace and perfect security. The maritime power which holds 


ee River Harbor and moors her fleet there holds also the } key of the North 
acific. 


George W. Melville, Chief Engineer of the United States Navy, 
| one of the recognized leading naval engineers of the age, has re- 
certly written upon this question as follows: 


MODERN WAR LIKE A THIBY EN THE NIGHT. 


It is true that we are wholly at peace with these nations, and that since 
the United States desires no Asiatic territory. but is interested only in the 
full maintenance of its treaty rights with Eastern peoples, there would seem 
to be no probable cause for aclash. Yet modern war is sometimes like a 
“thief in the night,’ * coming swiftly and without ae, oe 
of strategy, has said, “ No enemy is soi ant as to 
lected by any power, however formidable.” 

A wise state should apply the same reasoning 
says, “ Iron weighs at least as much as gold in nese 
an answer who 


pe a master 
or neg- 


thle foes. sae he 
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y apt Ln oe a roby apon of those whe. 4 calm in the con 
ness of present upon Se unsurpassed wealth of the United 
States dot our Salthees F ae t the stress of sudden war, remem- 
bering the “ gold ” only, and forgetting the vital “iron” of military strength. 
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HAWAII BRIDGES A SEA OTHERWISE IMPASSABLE. 


And so while at this time we are wholly at_peace on the Pacific, and the 
preadth of that wide ocean lies between us and the arsenals of nations which 
may some time be hostile to us, yet it must be remembered that in a moment 
peace may fade and that Hawaii bridges the stretch of sea which without the 
jsland group would be at this stage in the development of marine propulsion 
impassable to an enemy's fleet. 


PEARL HARBOR THE KEY TO WESTERN DEFENSE. 


Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defense of our western shore, and 
that key should lie in our grasp only. 


WHY BAWALI ISA STRATEGIC POINT AND MADEIRA NOT. 


Hawaii's unique advantages as a strategic point of prime importance have 
been set forth so ably and so often as to forbid their citation here. One or 
two oa raised by not a few nontechnical critics may, however, be 
considered. 

Pearl Harbor is 2,100 miles from our western coast, and Madeira is about 
the same distance from our eastern shore. The latter has little, if any, mili- 
tary value. Why, then, should Hawaii, parted by the same stretch of sea, 
exceed it in importance? 


PACIFIC SO BROAD WAR SHIPS MUST RECOAL AT HAWATI. 


The critics forget that the paramount worth of the Hawaiian group in war 
will lie, first, in the fact that the Pacific is so broad that its passage will 
exhaust the coal supply of a war vessel, ing necessary a renewal at Hon- 
olulu; and, second, in the isolation of the group, with the absence of other 
land between it and our coast. If the Paetiic Were as narrow as the Atlantic, 
or if other islands intervened—as with Madeira—between our western shore 
and Hawaii, the strategic value of the latter would be largely reduced. 


PEARL HARBOR IMPREGNABLE. 


Again, it has been urged that if we shall take the group we shall but 
acquire territory to defend—an element not of strength, but of weakness, in 
war, and one which will make necessary la additions to our fleet. Pearl 
Harbor can be made an impregnable ocean fortress. It is true that one docs 
not wage war with fortresses. It is also true, however, that they form vant- 
age poiuts from which a force may sally and under whose wing that force 
may supply and recruit for fresh attack. If Hawaii in naval conflict shall 
have no useful function in this, then it would seem that, through the wars of 
all time, the eager strife for the possession of ee eas ports, of 
frontier outposts, has been false strategy, an error mili y- 


ENEMY ATTACKING WESTERN COAST MUST FIRST CONTROL HAWAII. 


As to the dread of the economist or of the altrurian, that annexation will 
require largely augmented naval strength, it may be said that if an adequate 
force of the United States be stationed at Hawaii and its coast communica 
tions be properly guarded, an enemy from over sea would violate some of 
the cardinal principles of naval strategy and invite sure disaster in attacking 
our western shores without first blockading or defeating the Hawaiian 
squadron. The force of Pearl Harbor should then form simply but the first 
lime of defense. Then the seago ships ‘fit to lie in a line,” with their tor- 
pedo auxiliaries should be gath to meet first the assault, leaving the coast 
guard to the reserve of torpedo craft and monitors stationed at fortified 

ports. The strength of the squadron at this mid-Pacific outpost should be, 
onan, sufficient to meet the enemy, but the force on the coast could be 
reduced. 


Captain Mahan, whose writings upon naval science are of such 
merit as to have been translated into many foreign languages, has 
written as follows upon this subject: 


It is one of the most important strategic points in the world. It stands 
alone, having no rival and tting norival. Itis*heone spot in the Pacific 
from the equator on the south to ka on the nort!1,and between America 
on the eastand Asia on the west, where water, food, or coal can be obtained. 
It is also on or near the principal trade routes across the Pacific. Its unique 
position is what has given it the name of the “ cross-roads” of the Pacific, 
the “key of the Pacific,” the ‘‘ Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 


THE POSSESSION OF HAWAII WILL STRENGTHEN THE UNITED STATES. 


1. From a military point of view the possession of Hawaii will strengthen 
the United States. Of course, as is conmnetty snaaet. every addition of ter- 
ritory is an additional exposed point; but Hawaii is now exposed to pass 
under fore: domination—notably Japan—by a peaceful process of over- 
running and assimilation. This will inevitably involve its possession by a 
foreign peer grave military danger to us—against which preoccupation 
by the United States is, in my judgment, the only security. 


A LARGER NAVY NECESSARY WITHOUT THAN WITH HAWATI. 


2. In replying to the second question I must guard myself from being 
understood to think our present Pacific fleet great enough for probable con- 
tingencies. With this reservation a greater navy would not be needed for 
the defense of the Pacific coast than would be uired with the islands un- 
amnexed. If we have the islands, and in the Pacific a fleet of proper force, 
the presence of the latter, or of an adequate detachment from it, at the 
Hawaiian Islands will materially weaken if not wholly cripple any attempted 
invasion of the Pacific coast as from British Columbia), and conse- 
quently will proportionately eae en us. 

With a fleet of the same size, and Hawaii unoccupied by either party. cne 
enemy would at least be in a better position to attack us; while if be suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in any of our coast anchorages, he would be 
far better off. For in the latter case the islands would not menace his com- 
munications with home, which they would if in our possession, because Ha- 
waii flanks the communications. 

It is obvious also that if we do not hold the islands ourselves wo can not 
expect the neutrals in the war to prevent the other belliger »nt from occupy- 
ing them, nor can the inhabitants Ives prevent such vuccupation. The 
comm value is not great enough to provoke neutral ii:terporition. In 
short, in war we should need a larger navy to defend the Pu-ifc coast, be- 
cause we should have not only to defend our own coast, but to prevent, by 
naval force, an enemy from occupying the islands; whereas, if we had pre- 
oceupied them, fortifications could preserve them to us. 

COALING AT SEA IMPRACTICABLE. 

4. Coal can be transported in colliers, but as yet it can not be transshipped 
at sea with either idity or certainty. Even if it be occasionally practica- 
ble to coal at sea, rocess is slow and uncertain. Reliance upon such 
means only «s, in my ju mt, impossible. A base nvust be had, and, except 
the ports of onr own coast, there is none to be named alongside of Hawaii. 


Ria Porter, in an official report with reference to Hawaii, 
states: 


Euzopean comm customs, enterprise, and ideas of government are 
making rapid strides all over that vast ocean ee), a ter on which 
leu” to have intended the United States should exercise the princi- 


And he deprecates the occupancy of those islands by any other 
power as follows: 


They could launch forth their ships of war upon us with perfect impunity, 
* * * andin the event of war weshould be driven from the Pacific. * * * 
Every consideration points to the absolute necessity of obtaining for the 
United States a paramount influence there. 


Admiral Du Pont has also officially reported in language similar 
_— the necessity of these islands as a natural Pacific coast de- 
ense: 


In the Pacific we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first- 
class powers. It is im ible to estimate too highly the value and impor- 
tance of the Sandwich Islands, whether in a commercial or military point of 
view. Should circumstances ever piace them in our hands, they would prove 
the most important acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Ocean, an 
acquisition intimately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy 
in those seas. 


And Admiral Belknap states: 


ANNEXATION OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST AND VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous 
interest and of vital importance. Indeed, it would seem that nature had es- 
tablished that group to ultimately occupied as an outpost, as it were, of 
the great Republic on its western border and that the time had now come 
for the fulfillment of such design. 

A glance at a chart of the Pacific will indicate to the most casual observer 
the great importance and inestimable value of those islands as a strategic 
point and commercial center. Situated in mid-North Pacific, the group looks 
out on every hand toward grand opportunities of trade, political aggrandize- 
ment, and polyglot intercourse. * * * 

The group now seeks anne«ation to the United States; the consummation 
of such wish would inure to the benefit of both peoples, commercially and 
politically. Annex the islands, constitute them a Territory, and reciprocal 
trade will double within ten years. Let the islanders feel that they are once 
and forever under the folds of the American flag, as part and parcel of the 
great Republic, and a development will take place in the group that will at 
once surprise its people and the world. 


FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE FOLLY. 


Not to take the fruit within our grasp and annex the group now begging 
us to take it in would be folly, indeed—a mistake of the gravest character, 
both for the statesmen of the day and for the men among us of high com- 
mercial aims and great enterprises. 

Our statesmen should act in this matter in the spirit and resolve that 
secured to us the vast Louisiana purchase, the annexation of Texas, and the 
acquisition of California. The Administration that secures to the United 
States the “coign of vantage” in the possession of those beautiful islands 
will score a great measure of beneficent achievement to the credit side of its 
account. * * * 

To which may be added contributions from the pen of that in- 
valuable contributor to military science, General Schofield: 

From the time, twenty-five years ago, when I made a personal examination 
for the purpose of ascertaining the value of those islands to this country for 
military and naval purposes, I have always regarded ultimate annexation of 
the islands to this country as a public wae But the time when this 
should be accomplished had to depend on natural political development. In 
the meantime our national interests should be secured by the exclusive right 
to occupy, improve, and fortify Pearl River Harbor, so as to insure our pos- 
session of that harbor in time of war. 

PEARL HARBOR MUST BE HELD AT ANY COST. 


To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor to a 
commanding position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 
is compelled to occupy. The army must occupy that advanced position and 








hold it, at whatever cost, or else the enemy will occupy it with his artillery 
and thus dominate the main line. If we do not occupy and fortify Pearl 
River Harbor, our enemy will occupy it asa base from which to conduct op- 
erations against our Pacilic coast and the isthmian canal, which must, of 
course, in due time, be constructed and controlled by this country. The 
possession of such a base at a convenient distance from our Pacific coast 


would be a great temptation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile op- 
erations against us. 


PEARL HARBOR CAN BE DEFENDED WITHOUT A NAVY. 

One of the greatest advantages of Pearl River Harbor to us consists in the 
fact that no navy would be vaqueese to defend it. It is a deep, landlocked 
arm of the sea, easily defended by fortifications placed near its mouth, with 
its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. 

No halfway measures will suffice. We must accept the islands and hold 
and govern them or else let some other great nation doit. To fail now to 
carry intoeffect our own great national policy upon the first occasion offered 
to us would, in my judgment, be one of those blunders which are worse than 
crimes. 

It would be idle to multiply opinions upon this subject or to at- 
tempt to add to the value, weight, or conviction borne by those 
already cited. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the advisability of annexation 

c standpoint is not only established by the logic of 
from a strategic standpoint is ly established by the logic of 
the situation and the opinions of those entitled to be given weight, 
but is a geometrical axiom capable of absolute demonstration. 
THE FUTURE POLITICAL STATUS OF HAWATI, A PROTECTORATE, AND THE 

MINORITY REPORT. 

Wisdom in legislation, particularly in matters of great national 
concern, involving the possibility of the national defense, requires 
that every apparent possible contingency be provided against. 
The occasion having arisen when this Government is called upon 
to fmally adopt a course with reference to this question, at this 
last opportunity this Congress should not leave the country ex- 
posed to any subsequent embarrassment. 

It will be conceded by all that Hawaii is incapable of independ- 
ent existence. Of small area and population, of limited wealth 
and revenues, without any navy or army, she is incapable, in 
times of foreign or domestic complications, whicli confront every 
government from time to time, of maintaining an independent 
sovereignty. More particularly is this true as her strategic posi- 
tion in the Pacific makes her the object of the jealousies of other 
nations and consequent subject of controversies. 
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It has, therefore, been the history of these islands that they 
have been tossed about from one domination to another, foreign 
and domestic. All of its governments have sought the strong 
arm of some foreign power upon which to lean their precarious 
political existence. Four times in the past eighty-four years has 
she been taken possession of—once by Russia, twice by France, 
and once by England. In the past her quasi-political identity 
has been preserved solely by the moral support given that exist- 
ence by this Government. 

It is idle to multiply arguments upon this proposition, however, 
for the argument is foreclosed by the minority report upon this 
resolution, which asserts the necessity of a quasi protectorate over 
these islands by this Government. 

For my part I am unable to appreciate either the cogency of the 
logic or the consistency of the opposition here that asserts at once 
that the people of these islands are a savage, ignorant, leprous, 
and undesirable population and at the same time demands that 
we become by a protectorate responsible for their conduct with all 
nations without having the right to control their actions. If their 
condition is as stated, nothing short of annexation can justify any 
assumption of responsibility for that people by us, 

“While the moral support of this country has sufficed in the 
premises in the past, we are now confronted by new conditions 
demanding different treatment. 

In the progress of the century these islands have increased in 
importance, The lethargy of the Pacific is disturbed by a rapidly 
increasing commerce. Itsquietis viewing thegradual assembling 
here of the great navies of the world. To the west with gigantic 
strides Japan is suddenly thrust into the horizon, ambitious, pow- 
erful, grasping. Activity will supplant the quietude of the Pa- 
cific. 

Local conditions in Hawaiihavechanged. A Republic has sup- 
planted a monarchy, a Republic whose principles and govern- 
ment are similar to ours and whose creation and perpetuity were 
and are manifestly contingent upon absorption within and annexa- 
tion to our Government. A silent but dreadful enemy is present 
in a majority population, under any general franchise, of Japan- 
ese who demand and whose country demands for them political 
liberty in Hawaii, the right to participate in the law and treaty- 
making power, without renouncing their allegiance to their native 
Japan. Japan has covetous eyes upon Hawaii and will take her 
at the first opportunity, by peace if possible, by force if necessary. 

The repeated declarations of our Presidents and Congress cer- 
tainly assure Hawaii that she has and would always have our 
moral support. But in the presence of and under this protection 
new conditions bring home to her the truth that this will no 
longer avail. By peaceful evolution or by war, if Hawaii is not 
annexed to the United States by the pending resolution, she will 
pass into the possession of some foreign power, leaving as the 
alternative to us her loss or recovery at the cost of an expensive 
war. 

The student of existing conditions can not escape this conclu- 
sion. 

If we reject this resolution and the treaty pending, how can we 
longer expect to maintain a protectorate over Hawaii? The pres- 
ent Government derives its force largely because it is locally 
regarded as a step to annexation. Their present constitution is 
based upon annexation. If we reject annexation, the present 
authorities, to preserve their existence, their properties, consti- 
tuting three-fourths of that on the islands, nay, their very lives, 
will offer the Republic to some other country on the condition of 
the preservation of themselves, their properties, and political 
rights. What, then, becomes of our protectorate? Whom can 
we protect when no one asks our protection? Grant our inter- 
ference; does anyone dream that if the present Hawaiian Goy- 
ernment offered to annex Hawaii to Japan, we could prevent that 
consummation except by an expensive, prolonged, and possibly 
dreadful war? 

Or suppose no such offer is made, and we reject this treaty and 
resolution, and in due course of time Japan asserts the franchise 
right for her citizens in Hawaii, or that the natives qualify and 
vote; does anyone doubt that the then established Government, to 
secure its permanency, would turn to Japan or some other nation 
for support? 

Or grant that the Government remains the same in Hawaii and 
ourmoral support the same, and Spain demands indemnity against 
Hawaii for notremaining neutral in the present war, and presents 
claim for permitting us to coal and supply in her ports on the way 
to the Philippines, does anyone doubt that this would be a valid 
claim under the laws of nations and in amount would be so great 
as to extend Spanish suzerainty over Hawaii? Is not here amoral 
consideration on our part to annex in order to save that little Re- 
public the disaster her loyalty to our cause has imposed upon her? 

Or grant that no one of enn occurrences comes to pass, but 


that, —— conditions prevailing, we become involved in a war 


with Japan or some other nation of first-class power possessing a 
navy anal or superior to ours, unless we shall have previously 
@npexed and fortified Hawaii, how long before Hawaii would be 


invested by the enemy, fortified, and made a base of supplies to 
harass our western ooast and destroy our commerce? What 
would the moral force of a protectorate avail then? And how 
long would it require for us to dislodge an enemy here? Our re- 
cent experiences at Santiago and Havana should be instructive, 
The terror of citizens, abandonment of resorts and business upon 
our seaboards, the frantic clamor from the coasts, even the Pa- 
cific, should bear fresh witness of the disasters occasioned even 
by the remotest possibilities of coast attack. 

If a possibly rotten Spanish fleet at Cadiz terrorizes the Atlantic 
coast, what would be the condition of the public mind on the 
Pacific coast with a hostile Japanese fleet of first-class war ships, 
superior to ours, as she possesses, intrenched at Hawaii? I well 
remember that with the inferior Spanish fleet at Manila, guarded 
by the superior force of Dewey, when it was proposed to remove 
the Oregon and Monterey from the Pacific coast, a storm of pro- 
tests from these good citizens was showered upon the Navy De- 
partment and the delegationin Congress. Theamount of damage 
to the Pacific coast and commerce consequent upon the occupancy 
of Hawaii by an enemy in time of war would be incalculable. 

This is not aspeculative consideration. It isa reasonable prob- 
ability, and as such, while we are determining this matter, should 
be avoided absolutely, completely, and forever by the annexation 
of theseislands. The fact that under an existing protectorate the 
President and Government of this Republic wish to surrender their 
high offices and are imploring us to receive their independent sov- 
ereignty as a dependency ought to demonstrate the incompetency 
of that protectorate to meet inevitable conditions, and ought at 
the same time to convince Congress that an imminent danger con- 
fronts us, whereupon, if we do not act, there may be lost to this 
country an opportunity of defense rarely offered in the life and 
situation of a nation. 

If we fail to act in this emergency and upon this opportunity 
where no other nation is protesting or will protest, at a time when 
Hawaii is begging to be annexed, at a time when the absolute 
necessity for these islands is demonstrated by their use by us in 
coaling and supplying ourships en route to the Philippines and in 
resting and refreshing our gallant soldiers thence Gaed, if we 
wait until the progress of time and the development of conditions 
present obstacles to annexation, in my judgment one of the gravest 
blunders of the century will have been committed by the wisest 
nation of the century. 

The political status of the Hawaiian Goverament is unstable. 
A protectorate will not suffice; annexation alone is necessary to 
and will provide against all menacing contingencies upon our 
western coast. Therefore I conceive the imperative duty of the 
hour to be annexation. 

The manifest duty of the hour toinsure our defense in future 
wars, to remove a source of complications in future controversies, 
is to annex these islands. So long as they remain under their 
present and similar governments they will ever bea menace to the 
peace of this country by involving us in controversies over them. 
The solution and safety of the situation demand fmmediate an- 
nexation. 


ANNEXATION WILL BENEFIT LABOR. 


It is charged by the opponents of annexation that such will in- 
jure the condition of the laborers of this country. The meresug- 
gestion of this statement is sufficient to warrant consideration, 
for if found true it should under ordinary circumstances control 
in the matter. 


A correct understanding of the elements and forces involved 
argues the converse, that annexation will benefit the labor of this 
country. This phase of the question has been much befogged by 
a want of a clear understanding thereupon. Even so well in- 
formed a gentleman as Mr. Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, whom I deem and know personally to be an 
intelligent, honorable, and capable gentleman, has fallen into this 
error. In a letter addressed to Speaker REED afew days since he 
said: 


The laborers are corralled in gangs of from twelve to sixteen, each gang 
having an overseer on horseback, armed with a whip with which diligence to 
labor is enforced. 

The overwhelming number of contract slave laborers in Hawaii is employed 
in the sugar industry, and the master-employers have always insisted that 
the sugar industry can not be successfully conducted without this species of 
slave labor in those islands. 

Though this point is contested, yet if Hawaii should become annexed to 
the United States the status of the laborers may not be changed; and if the 
Sandwich Islands, as a part of the United States, are permitted to continue a 
species of labor repugnant to the free institutions of our country, there is no 
safeguard against the extension of the same species of contract slave labor to 
the sugar industry of Louisiana and the cotton fields of the Southern States. 

It required more than twenty years of constant organization, agitation, 
and education to legislatively close the gates of our country to the Chinese. 
The wisdom of that legislation had been demonstrated until there are few, 
if any, who now advocate its repeal. The annexation of Hawaii would, wi 
one stroke of the pen, obliterate that beneficent legislation and open wide 
our gates, which would threaten an inundation of Mongolians to overwhelm 
the free laborers of our country. 


The undesirable classes of inhabitants of these islands against 
whom criticism is leveled are the Chinese, Japanese, and Ha- 
waiians, 
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So far as the Japanese residents are concerned, annexation will 
not change their status or rights. They can now enter these 
islands or the United States at will. 

So far as the Hawaiians are concerned, the same considerations 
apply. Annexation will not permit a single additional native or 
Japanese to enter this country. 

30 far as the Chinese are concerned, the resolution contains a 
condition of annexation which not only prohibits the Chinese in 
Hawaii entering this country after annexation, but expressly 
prohibits any more Chinese entering Hawaii. The provision 
thereupon is: 

There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be allowed 
by the laws of the United States; and no Chinese, by reason of anything 
herein contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

So that, inasmuch as the Chinese can and dogo to Hawaii from 
China and establish factories there, sending much of their prod- 
ucts into this country free of duty under the existing reciprocity 
treaty, and as further emigration from China to Hawaii for that 
purpose will by annexation be prohibited, to that extent future 

competition by Chinese labor with our laborers will be stopped by 
annexation. . 

And inasmuch as much, or in fact the vast bulk, of the products 
and manufactures of the Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and na- 
tives in Hawaii are now admitted into this country by treaty free 
of duty, and thus thrown into competition with our laborers’ 
products, annexation can not injure our laborers. 

But, as Mr. Gompers says, the vast majority of these are con- 
tract laborers and thesugar industry isrun by them. Then, since 
this is-true and this product of contract labor competes with a 
similar product of our laborers, coming in free of duty to our mar- 
kets, that is the very best reason for annexation, because, when 
we annex these islands, instead of the United States being gov- 
erned by their laws they will be governed by ours, one of which 
is that contract labor is unlawful. While this might not invali- 
date existing labor contracts, it would and certainly will prohibit 
new ones and mean the early extinction of contract labor in 
Hawaii. 

The advantage of annexation to our laborers then will be the 
ultimate extinction of contract labor in Hawaii, which now com- 
petes in open market with our laborers. (The effect of this upon 
our beet-sugar industry I will speak of later.) To contend, as 
does Mr. Gompers, thatannexation will extend these local Hawaiian 
contract-labor laws to the United States is to contend that instead 
of annexing Hawaii, coming in under our laws, we are annexing 
the United States to Hawaii, going in under their laws. This is 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The experiences of mankind demonstrate that all inferior races 
decimate and become extinguished before the march of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and laws. The annexation of Hawaii, with the 
Chinese exclusion condition quoted, means the extirpation from 
Hawaii of the Chinese, Japanese, and Hawaiians now competing 
in open market with our laborers. The invasion by Anglo-Saxons 
following annexation of these islands so guarantees. Since the 
enactment of the United States Chinese exclusion laws the num- 
ber of Chinese in this country has been rapidly decreasing. So it 
will be when our exclusion laws are extended to Hawaii, as ex- 
pressly provided by these resolutions. Indeed, the resolutions 
are stronger, for under them no Chinese whatever can go to Ha- 
waii. The native Hawaiians have, in obedience to history, in past 
years been reduced from half a million to 30,000. 

The following table shows the relative population of these islands 
in 1890 and 1896: 


Nationality—1890 and 1896 compared. 








Nationality. 1890. 1896. Nationality. 1890. | 1896. 
Hawaiians ............. 34, 436 | 31,019 || Britoms ...............) 1,344 2, 250 
Part Hawaiians-....... 6,186 | 8,485 || Portuguese .......... 8,602 | 15,191 
Ns tats cent asex 15,301 | 21,616 || Germans -............ 1,034 1, 432 
Americans............- 1,928 | 3,086 || French ............... 70 101 
Hawaiian born, for- Other foreigners. .... 419 600 

eign parents......... 7,495 (*) Polynesian ........... 588 455 
I eed eirameéitinn 12, 24, 407 —-——- 








Norwegian ............ 27 | 378 oe 89, 990 | 109, 020 


*Divided into nationality of parents. 
This table is instructive. It shows Japan’s desire and attempt 
to populate these islands by a majority of her people, so as to ac- 
uire them; it shows annexation will limit the number of these by 
elimination of the possibility of accomplishing this purpose; it 
shows that a great influx of Chinese will be stopped; it shows 
that the nativesare gradually becomingextinct. Increased Anglo- 
Saxon habitation will increase this. It shows, in short, that an- 


nexation will naturally diminish this alien competitive force of | 


laborers—drive them out of these islands, where they hover under 
cover of the reciprocity treaty as competitors with our laborers. 

The impetus given business by the insurance of a stable govern- 
ment by annexation will immediately populate these islands with 


such an influx of Americans that all other races must go before 
them. The Japanese and the Chinese, as soon or before their three 
or five years’ labor contract expires, by necessity of law, will de- 
part; the native in due course of his destiny will become extinct; 
so that annexation means the annihilation in these islands of con- 
tract labor now competing with our laborers in open market—a 
benefit rather than an injury to our laborers. 

We should, if for no other reason, annex Hawaii so that by 
extending our contract-labor inhibiting laws thereto we can blot 
and drive from its shores the contract labor now competing with 
our laborers inopen market. This alone, other things being equal, 
would justify annexation. The organized labor of the country 
realizes and appreciates this, as will be seen from the following: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1898. 

DEAR Srp: [n reply to your inquiry of even date as to the feeling of “ or- 
ganized labor’ on the question of the annexation of Hawaii, I beg leave to 
state that my individual opinion, based on thirty-three years’ experience asa 
wage-earner and twenty years among organized men, constrains me to take 
issue with Mr. Gompers, who was quoted as opposed to annexation by Hon. 
CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri, in his speech in the House of Representatives on 
Saturday last. 

In this opinion Mr. Gompers should have been quoted as an individual and 
not as a representative of organized labor, and no man has authority to say 
that organized labor is for or against annexation, for the question has never 
been placed before organized labor. 

Mr. Gompers himself, Iam reliably informed, is a man of limited experi- 
ence as a wage-carner, and does not correctly gauge the patriotic feeling 
among American workingmen, who desire to uphold in time of war the Ad- 
ministration, regardless of their own political opinions, and he seems to ig- 
nore their oft-expressed desire to ‘extend commerce and multiply the oppor- 
tunities to labor.’’ My belief is that Mr. Gompers, on this question, stands 
almost alone, as I am informed he did at the last convention of his own or- 
ganization on the anti-Cuban war resolution. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
A. M. LAWSON, 
Master Workman District Assembly 66, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives. 
Tue Hore RALEIGH, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1898. 

DEAR Str: In reply to your communication of the llth instant concern- 
ing the position of organized labor on the annexation of Hawaii, permit me 
to state that I know of no labor organization, or any branch of it, which has 
taken any action on the matter. No doubt some members prominently 
identified with labor have expressed themselves on the subject one way or 
another as their individual opinions had led them, but the question has not 
received that consideration, to my knowledge, which the American work- 
man does and should give to matters bearing on his interests. 

Organized labor, in my opinion, should never be identified with partisan 
politics. We should at all times be free to strike an enemy or to assist a 
friend. In either case our memory should be good, irrespective of whatever 
his political party affiliations may be, for I hold that to advance the interests 
of omnia labor is to advance the best interests of the state, and that is 
the first duty of every citizen worthy of the name. This is the school and 
the teaching which dominate the organizations which I have the honor to 
represent. 

As to the annexation of Hawaii, which in no sense is a party issue, while it 
is true that we have not in any council or convention taken any position on 
the matter, it is also true that the sentiment of the great mass of the mem- 
bership favor the proposition, as do many of their chief executive officers, as 
shown by the inclosed telegrams. This expression has become more pro- 
nounced as the apparent necessity grows since the brilliant victory of Manila. 
Such feelings are inspired by the same motives which prompted so many of 
our members to enter the volunteer service. 

It is not at all probable that in the event of annexation the condition of 
labor in Hawaii would or could be transplanted to this country, no more 
than the quasi serfdom of Mexico would find lodgment under our Constitu- 
tion, but, on the contrary, I submit there is every reason to believe that the 
| advanced intelligence, conservatism, and patriotism of the organized Ameri- 
} can workman would meet such conditions and vastly improve them. There 

are so many illustrations that it would be idle to enumerate them. 
Yours, truly, 


ec LL 


W. F. HYNES, 
Representing Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
Locomotive Firemen, Order of Railway Conductors, Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, Order of Railway Telegraphers. 
Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, June 14, 1898. 
W. F. Hynes, Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
As an American citizen, I am heartily in favor of the annexation of Hawaii. 
F. P. SARGENT, 
Chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 1/4, 1898. 
W. F. Hynes, care C. Grosvenor: 


Answering your telegram, in my opinion the United States should annex 
the Hawaiian Islands. The necessity of our control over the islands in time 
of war is now apparent to everyone. Commercially, too, they are of great 
importance to us. 

P. H. MORRISSEY, 


Grand Master Brotherhood Railroad Trainmen. 


CEDAR RAPpips, IowA, June 1, 1898. 
W. F. Hynes, The Raleigh, Washington, D. C.: 
In the position which it seems the United States must hereafter occupy, I 
deem Hawaii a very valuable, if not indispensable, acquisition. 
. E. E. CLARK, 
Chief Order of Railway Conductors. 
It was observable and was of note that practically every one of 
those members of this House who are to-day opposing the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii recently voted against the consideration in this 
House of the Lodge immigration bill. If it is this alleged incor- 
porating into our population of about 100,000 of the inhabitants 
of Hawaii claimed to be undesirable which actuates their oppo- 
sition, 1 commend to them the Lodge immigration bill, for almost 
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every sixty or ninety days there comes to this country a greater 
number of foreign immigrants than the whole population of 
Hawaii, all of whom compete more actively with our wage-earn- 
ers when here than will the population of Hawaii when annexed, 
This immigrant influx brings us no point of defense, no territory, 
no advantage as does annexation. 

If Congress wishes to serve the laborers of this country, let it 
annex Hawaii, thereby inhibiting contract labor on the west, and 
shut down the gates of Castle Garden, thereby shutting out com- 
petition on the east. 

ANNEXATION AND THE SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 

As the representative upon this floor of a district the soil and 
climate of large areas of which are admirably adapted to the de- 
velopment of the sugar beet, which infant industry is rapidly 
being undertaken by many of my constituents, I have considered 
long and thoronghly this phase of the question. At first sugges- 
tion I was impressed with a danger to the interests of our sugar- 
beet growers from annexation, but more mature consideration 
and study demonstrate to my mind that we have nothing to fear 
in this direction. On the contrary, annexation will place the 
American farmer in a better position to compete with the sugar 
producer of Hawaii. 

We are to bear in mind continuously that for years past and 
under present conditions the sugar product of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands has come and now comes into this country duty free. This 
condition would not, of course, be changed by annexation, yet 
under this condition the sugar-beet industry of this country con- 
tinues to thrive and develop and has grown to what itis to-day. 

The only way these respective producers would be affected in a 
legal way would be that at an early day the Hawaiian producer 
would be deprived of the use of cheap contract labor, whereby 
the cost of production to him would be enhanced and he propor- 
tionally injured so far as his ability to compete with our pro- 
ducer is concerned. 

Other conditions and facts bear upon their relative situations. 

t is a fundamental economic proposition patently so true as to 
be idle to demonstrate, that where the demand is far in excess of 
supply there is no competition between producers. 

There is not at present any competition between the Hawaiian 
and American producers of sugar, though they both sell in the 
same open market without any discriminating duty against the 
Hawaiian. 

This country annually sends abroad $100,000,000 in purchase of 
sugar consumed in this country in addition to that produced in 
both thiscountry and Hawaii. Weannually consume over 2,000,- 
000 tons of 2,240 pounds each of sugar in this country, while the 
entire home and Hawaiian product for 1897, the largest ever pro- 
duced, was but 528,000 tons. We, therefore, only produce one- 
forth in both Hawaii and the United States of the sugar we con- 
sume, and, therefore, there can be and is no present competition 
between the home and Hawaiian sugar producer. Hence the in- 
creased and increasing production of beet sugar in this country. 

The possibility that conditions will ever be otherwise is very 
remote, if not improbable. 

The American people are great sugar consumers. The records 
show that for the last twenty-three years the amount of sugar 
consumed each year in this country annually increased 12 per 
cent, and that by a most conservative estimate in fifteen years 
hence the American people will consume annually at least 4,000,- 
000 tons of sugar. 

With 84 per cent of our present consumption of sugar purchased 
abroad—that is, outside of Hawaii and this country—with the 
sugar demand increasing 12 per cent annually, it is absolutely 
impossible for this country and Hawaii for many years to come to 
supply this demand and thereby become competitors in our mar- 
kets. 

Some idea of the remoteness of this improbability may be had 
by the knowledge of the fact, as stated by Mr. Studniczka, whose 
words I will print, that an average-sized sugar factory producing 
3,500 tons of sugar per annum costs $350,000; that the number 
of such factories required to produce the quantity of sugar im- 

orted into this country in 1896 would be 506, costing $177,000,000. 
here are now only 7 of such factories in this country, where 506 
would be required if we manufacture all the sugar we consume. 

Moreover, the annual increasing demand of 12 per cent per an- 
num of sugar consumed would require the additional construction 
annually of 42 sugar factories costing $14,700,000, or in ten years 
requiring 420 additional factories, at a cost of $147,000,000, to 
manufacture and supply the increased demand alone. In other 
words, for this country in 1908 to meet the domestic demand for 
sugar it must construct 926 sugar factories of an annual product of 
8,500 tons each, at a cost of $325,000,000, whereas at present, with 
the development of that industry, we have only 7. 

To contend that this will or can be done is to invade the bounds 
of absurdity; but unless it is and until it is done there will be no 
competition by Hawaiian beet-sugar growers with our beet-sugar 

owers. 

But while time is seeking to accomplish this miracle another 


factor enters for consideration. As each year rolls by the ability 
of the Hawaiian sugar producer to com with us is being weak- 
ened if not destroyed. We have already attempted to show that 
the accomplishment of annexation will be a severe blow to both 
the Hawaiian sugar grower and manufacturer, for by this he will 
be denied cheap contract labor. As these contracts only run for 
three and five years, in that time he will sustain a severe and, ac- 
cording to many, an irreparable blow, for his ability to produce 
sugar cheaply will be greatly diminished. He will be compelled 
as a competitor in our market to pay cost of transportation across 
the Pacific, which our farmer will not have to pay. 

By reason of the facts that the Hawaiian lands will not produce 
in alternate seasonsother profitable products they are compelled to 
crop each year, thereby sooner exhausting their soils and requiring 
the additional cost item of high-priced fertilizers, estimated to 
aggregate in 1896 at least $700,000. 

The extreme acreage of Hawaiian sugar lands is already tilled 
for that purpose. These do not exceed 100,000 acres onl could 
not be made to exceed 20,000 acres more except by very expensive 
cultivation. 


Though hitherto not developed, the Hawaiian lands are much 
better adapted to and can be more profitably farmed for coffee 
and subtropicai fruits, products which we consume, but do not 
produce. American enterprise and capital in possession of these 
islands, under a stable government as a guaranty of investments; 
will soon substitute these for the less profitable sugar products. 
Of this Secretary Wilson says: 


Hawaii, then, will not seriously compete with sugar producers in the States. 
When the people of those islands come to consider, with scientific assistance, 
the possibilities of coffee production that can be extended over much of the 
limited sugar belt, it will be found that in that industry they have a monop- 
oly with which no State in the Union can interfere. Itis a singular fact that 
no scientific improvement of the coffee tree with regard to the excellence of 
the berry and increased yield of the tree through intelli t selection bas 
ever been made. The climate of these islands is admirably adapted to the 

roduction of many fine fruits that can not be grown in any of our States. 
ey can grow many choice subtropical and tropical fruits that have never 
been scientifically developed, the improvement of which would lead to very 
profitable production. In these directiens the farmers of the States could 
not compete with Hawaii. 


To show that the facts and figures offered are based upon re- 
liable authority I here insert the opinions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. H. . Studniczka’s letter to Senator 
Morgan, the former being one of the best experts of the day upon 
this subject. Secretary Wilson says: 


IMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR. 


The average amount of sugar imported into the United States annually 
from 1899 to 1897, inclusive, was 1.830,482 tons of 2,240 pounds each, valued at 
$101,575,293. The importation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, was 
443,323 tons more than the average of the four preceding years, w was 
1,752,617 tons, owing to the desire of importers to anticipate the effect of the 
tariff act pending m Congress during the last months of that year. 

The average importation of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands from 1898 to 
1897, inclusive, was 149,456 tons, valued at $9,973,924. The importation for the 
fiseal year of 1897 was 192.508 tons, being 43,052 tons above the average of the 
preceding four years. During 1397 the Hawaiian a was 9.1 per cent of 
the amount consumed in the United States. From 1893 to 1997 it was 7.1 per 
cent of our consumption. 


CONSUMPTION OF BEET SUGAR. 


The beet sugar consumed in the United States in 1896 was 18 per cent, in 
1897 it was 37 per cent, of the total consumption. The disturbed condition of 
Cuba doubtless caused much of this mar! increase, but the beet sugars 
from countries in continental Europe are those from which we may expect 
the most active competition. The production of beet sugar in the United 
States in 1897 was 41,347 tons of 2,240 pounds each; of cane sugar, 287,007 tons; 
of maple sugar, 5,000 tons, and of —— sugar, 300 tons. 

The total domestic product was 335,656 tons. 

The total refined product of imported sugar was 1,760,407 tons, making the 
total annual consumption 2,096,263 tons. 

From the foregoing it appears that 84 per cent of the sugar consumed in 
the United States was imported. 

HAWAIIAN SUGAR FIELDS. 


A prominentquestion is, Can this Hawaiian production be tly increased 
in competition with the American farmer? Freeentry into the United States 
from theseislands has given. great encouragement tothe production of sugar, 
and the industry has been developed very rapidly. We must take into con- 
sideration methods of cultivation in Hawaii before we can certainly conclude 
what the future of the industry will be in that direction. 

Sugar eame is grown continuously on the same land in Hawaii, and for 
this reason the soil is being exhausted. The planters are now compelled to 
buy commercial fertilizers. elements of plant food most neces- 
sary to vegetation are nitrogen, potassium, and phosphoric acid. Hawaiians 
will find saltpeter in Chile, potash at the Stassfurt mine in Germany, and 
phosphates in Florida. Guanoon theislands of the Pacific is being exhausted 
and is quite expensive. When it becomes necessary to fertilize the soil in 
order to grow a crop, the expense becomes a considerable item and must be 
considered in determining what the effect of the competition would be on 
American sugar growers. 

HAWAII CAN NOT COMPETE. 


These considerations lead me to conclude that the system of agriculture 
pursued in Hawaii, which is certainly reducing the fertility of the soil, can 
not compete with a system of farm ma t in the United States, where 
the fertility of thesoilis notatallreduced. Weconsume in the United States 
about 2,090,000 tons of sugar. Something like a million acres devoted to this 
purpose would produce all the sngar we import into ourcountry ai the pres- 
ent time, or 10 acres grown on each one of 160,000 farms, in rotation with other 
one. would meet home demands and do no injury to the soils. 

he American farmer will use this crop to diversify the farm system. 
The Hawaiian sugar crower is a one-crep man, and whenever one crop is 
perpetually grown, be it wheat or maize, beets or cane, cotton or to 
the available plaut food in the soil is certain to be reduced below the paint o 
profitable production and fertilizers are required. 
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Mr. Studniczka in a recent letter states: 


on i ; 
As one of your fellow-citizens and a resident of the city of St. Louis since 
1872, [desire to address you these few lines on behalf of the annexation of 


the Hawaiian Islands. 4 
Prior to coming to St. Louis I had been engaged in the beet-sugar indus- 
try of Austria. hen I superintended large sugar refineries here, and for 


the past twenty years my business has been that of manufacturing and sell- 
ing sugar-cane fer and dealing in all kinds of sugar machinery, in ad- 
dition to the construction of sugar and glucose manufactories. * * * 

All of my business interests are directly with the sugar and glucose = 
ducers of thiscountry. I have no business relations with Hawaii or the Ha- 
waiian sugar plantations and expect to have none. I am most intensely 
interested in the success of the beet-sugar industry of the United States, 
first, because I believe that it will be beneficial to my own business interests, 
and, second, because I believe it will be beneficial to this country as a whole, 
especially to the laboring interests. As evidence of my interest in this sub- 
ject, 1 have written much and often concerning the beet-sugar industry, urg- 
ing that measures be adopted to promote its establishment in this country. 
As a delegate to the last trans- Mississippi congress, held in July, 1887, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, I presented to the congress an address upon the beet-sugar 
industry of this country, which is printed in their proceedings. 

I make this preliminary statement in order that it may demonstrate to you 
that all of my personal interests are to aid and support the beet-sugar indus- 
try and the promotion of the domestic production of sugar in general. | 

~ - 


I have noted with surprise that one of the principal reasons which appear 
to be urged against annexation is that it will injure the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States, and have therefore made investigation as to the facts 
and conditions in and concerning Hawaii, with a view to deciding in my own 
mind whether this objection were valid. Asa result of my investigations, I 
was unhesitatingly convinced that the annexation of Hawaii will not be in 
any way injurious to either the domestic cane or beet sugar of this country. 


SUGAR CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States Government records show that the United States con- 
sumed during 1806 2,263,000 tons of sugar of 2,000poundseach. Of thisamount 
260,000 tons were produced from cane grown in the United States and 44,500 
tons from beets produced inthe United States, and 176,000tons were produced 
in Hawaii. Hawaiiand the United States together therefore produced only 
489,000 tons, requiring 1,773,000 tons to be imported from other countries. 

The official statistics of the United States Government show that for 
twenty-three years the av e annual increase of sugar consumed in the 
United States has been 12 per cent over that of the previous year. Even in 
these comparatively dull times the increased —— for 1897 over that 
of 1896 was 136,000 tons. It is estimated by Mr. Willett, of Willett & Gray, 
sugar brokers of New York, one of the best-informed most conservative 
sugar authorities of the world, that the consumption of sugar in the United 
States within fifteen years from now will not be less than 4,000,000 tons per 
annum. I consider this an entirely safe and conservative estimate. 


LIMIT OF HAWAIIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


Ihave made myself familiar with the facts and figures concerning Hawaiian 
productionof sugar. For twenty-three years Hawaii has had a free and pro- 
tected market in the United States for its raw sugar. Under this stimulat- 
ing influence practically all of its lands available for cane culture have been 
brought into cultivation. The total area so in cultivation is less than 100,000 
acres. Afew thousand more acres can possibly be brought under cultivation 
by Pomping water to an elevation of from 150 to 600 feet. 

ven the area which this very ners cultivation can bring into use is 
limited, not to exceed from 15,000 20,000 acres. The largest amount of 
sugar ever produced in Hawaii in one year was about 240,000 tons. The larg- 
est amount that it ever can produce will probably not exceed about 300,000 
tons. The area available for cane culture in Hawaii is so small that it re- 
ae almost continucus cultivation, which is extremely exhausting to the 


The present production of Hawaii is possible only by reason of the use of 
enormous amounts of high-grade and expensive fertilizers. For example, 
Hawaii papers during 1896 fertilizers to the amount of nearly $359,000, be- 
sides which there were used of domestic fe: tilizers about the same amount. 
As they have no crop which they can rotate with cane, the exhaustion of the 
soil steadily continues, and can only be kept up fees high fertil- 
ization. e can, therefore, be certain that the waiian limit of produc- 
tion will be about 300,000 tons of sugar per annum. 


FUTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The beet-sugar industry can, I firmly believe, be developed until it can 
furnish all the sugar which this country requires; but it will take many 
years to accomplish this. Some ideaof what will have to be done before do- 
mestic beet suger can supply this country with all the sugar it consumes 
can be derived from the following figures: An ave rained beet-sugar fac- 
tory, producing 8,500 tons of sugar per annum, will cost, oor $350,000. It 
would have required 506 beet-sugar factories, costing $177,000,000, to prodace 
the imported intothis country in 1896 from countries other than Hawaii. 

it annual in consumption of the United States is only, say, 
150,000 tons = annum, instead of 12 per cent, as it has been for twenty-three 
years t would require each year 42 additional factories, costing each 
year §14,7 ), or within ten years from now it would require 420 gdditional 

es, costing $147,000,000, to supply the increase in consumption alone. 

That is to say, by 1908 it will uire, in round numbers, 1,000 beet-sugar 
factories, each of an annual product of 3,500 tons, costing $325,000,000, 
to supply the sugar, which will otherwise be imported from some other coun- 
try to supply the needs of the United States. There are now only 7 beet- 
— es in operation in the United States. 

Even though the highest expectations of the friends of beet sugar are re- 
alized, do they believe that 1,000 beet-sugar factories will be established in 
this country within thenextten years? Until the domestic beet-sugar indus- 
try is able an og the market of the United States the sugar from Hawaii 
can not injure the t-sugar producers of the United States; besides, there 
will be an unsupplied market, with the price fixed by the price of sugar 
throughout the world. The only way in which the domestic Kostoaner pro- 
ducer can beinjured by Hawaiian oa is that the Hawaiian producer should 
undersell him. But the Hawaiian planter will not sell his sugar below the 
market price unless there is some reason for so doing, and there can be no 
reason so long asthere is a marketin which both he the American planter 
will be protected by the American tariff. 

Therefore neither Hawaiian nor domestic United States producers will be 
obliged to lower their prices in order to obtain a market. 


NO CHEAPER IN HAWAII THAN HERE. 


The beet-sugar producers of this country do not consider the cane-sugar 
Planters of Louisiana a menace to their industry. Why should they consider 
the sugar raised in Hawaii azaenace tothem?’ If Hawaii becomes American 
territory, the cane sugar of Louisiana and the cane sugar of Hawaii will both 
stand in the same relation to the beet-sugar producers. Both will continue 
to produce a limited amount, while the great field for expansion will be occu- 
| mae by the beet-sugar industry, with opportunity toexpand for many years 

come far more rapidly than capital seems likely to be available. 


With every personal reason to oppose Hawaiian annexation, if it wonld in 
fact be injurious to the domestic sugar business of the United States, and look- 
ing at the question from a purely selfish aspect, I can see no reason for believ- 
ing that the annexation of Hawaii will inany manner whatsoeverinjure either 
the beet or the cane sugar industry of the United States, while there seems 
every reason to believe that it will be beneficial to every business class in the 
country. Asa broad measure of national policy, and as an American citizen, 
I sincerely hope that your honorable body will set aside all claims that per- 
sonal interests may bring before you against the annexation oi Hawaii, and 
keep in mind only the great strategic advantage to our nation and our flag, 
and that the annexation of Hawaii may be consuinmated at an early date. 

So that a critical examination of all the facts discloses that the 
Hawaiian sugar producer is not to-day a competitor with the 
American sugar producer; that it will require years, if ever, for 
him to become such; that when this would become possible, dis- 
tance to markets, the increased cost of his labor, the deterioration 
of his soils, and the limits of his acreage would, if he continued 
in business, practically eliminate him as a competitor; while 
every reason indicates that long before then these disadvantages 
and coexistent advantages will have diverted his efforts inte an- 
other field of production, not, possibly, competitive with us, and 
he will have entirely surrendered the sugar-producing field to our 
farmers. Inasmuch as, therefore, annexation will not possibly 
disadvantage our sugar producers now selling in open market 
their sugar products with the Hawaiians, but will be a great 
factor in reducing the competitive strength cf the Hawaiian pro- 
ducer in this respect and turn his efforts to another field of pro- 
duction, I say annexation will be a benefit and not an injury to 
the American beet-sugar industry. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 

The Congressional records of a hundred years past, covering 
all the glorious epochs marking the expansion of the confines of 
this Republic from the thirteen original States to the present 
broad expanse, witnesses the same learned disquisitions upon con- 
stitutional law, the same declamations upon ‘‘ imperialism ” having 
been expounded in Congress in oppos'tion to each of the steps of 
our nation to the present territorial limits, Yet no member here 
to-day would undo any of these acts. It is a poor commentary 
upon the wisdom of the fathers to assert that there was denied 
this sovereignty in its charter of creation, the power to adjust itself 
to inevitable growth, population, and welfare. 

From my limited point of view this question seems foreclosed 
not only by the express words of the Constitation, but by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court thereupon and the recognized policy 
of over a century. 

Section 8, Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
says: 

The Congress shall have pase to * * * provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States. 

That the annexation of these islands is necessary both for the 
common defense and to promote the general welfare, I have 
already endeavored to show. 

So the powers granted Congres to ‘‘make treaties” and to 
‘‘declare war” have likewise been held sufficient to warrant the 
acquisition of territory whenever the same was incident to the 
subject-matter thereof. 

The Constitution nowhere expressly authorizes or prohibits 
Congress acquiring territory, but since the full and complete exer- 
cise of the powers expressly granted Congress above cited at 
times necessarily require the acquisition of territory, these neces- 
sary powers must by all rules of construction be deemed included 
in the grants named. 

Nor is Congress limited to any particular procedure, as by treaty 
or joint resolution, in its exercise of the power providing for the 
general defense. This is so vital a power to the existence of the 
sovereignty itself that the fran.crs of the Constitution evidently 
did not appreciate the high national importance of marking this 
distinction. 

That with the express grant of power in the Constitution is 
included the incidental power of acquiring territory when neces- 
sary has been often decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In one of these opinions Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for 
the court, says: 


The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the Union the 
power of making wars and making treaties; consequently the Government 
possesses the power of acquiring territory either by conquest or treaty. 


That opinion was rendered in the great case of the American 
Insurance Company vs. Canter. 

And again, in the celebrated case of Mormon Church vs, The 
United States, the same court says: 


The power to acquire territory is derived from the treaty-making power 
and the power to deciare and carry on war. * * * The incidents of these 
powers are those of national sovereignty and belong to all independent gov- 
ernments. 


There can be no question, then, that when the acquisition of 
territory is necessary to “the common defense” or to ‘‘ promote 
the general welfare” that the incidental power is granted. 

To deny this power now is to reopen the settled debate and 
policy of this Government for over one hundred years. The Con- 
stitution confers plenary powers for this purpose, and whether 
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their exercise shall be by treaty or resolution affects and is af- | of 109,000 ignorant people, be it granted? I am-one who hasmore 
fected by the exigencies of the occasion only and in nowise nega- | confidence in the moral and educational forces of my country, 


tives the existence of this power fundamental to sovereign exist- 
ence, 

The exercise of this power at intervals for over a hundred years 
has grown up with the nation and developed one of its settled 
policies and prerogatives as sacred as the written Constitution 
itself. Through it the area of the country has expanded from 
800,000 to 3,600,000 square miles. Through it we have extended 
our confines from Ohio to and including Alaska, 1,500 miles dis- 
tant overland to the north, and the Aleutian Islands, 500 miles 
West of Hawaii. Through it, step by step, weacquired Louisiana 
in 1803, Florida in 1819, California, New Mexico, and Arizona in 
1849, and Alaska in 1867. Sometimes by treaty, sometimes by 
resolution, always for the general welfare and for the common 
defense; and no one here will deny, though it was then denied, 
that each of these steps did add to the ‘‘common defense” and 
promote the “‘ general welfare.” 

So as the confines of our country have been gradually extended 
westward, occupying step by step every vantage an enemy might 
occupy, we are now not inaugurating a new policy or exercisirg 
a new power in annexing Hawaii, but exercising a written, adju- 
dicated, often exercised constitutional power in the ‘‘ consumma- 
tion” of a policy of our country pursued for over a century, and 
which no man will deny has in each case added to the common 
defense and promoted the general welfare, and which no man will 
in the future deny was so and well done in this case. 

I take it that the broad powers of providing for the ‘‘common 
defense” and ‘‘ promoting the general welfare” granted Congress 
by our Constitution were intended to embrace in a few words 
those inherent powers of every independent sovereignty to do 
every act necessary to preserve the independent existence of that 
sovereignty or which will promote the weal, development, and 
well-being of it and its people. So reading our Constitution, I 
believe that in voting for the annexation of Hawaii I am obeying 
the oath taken upon assuming a seat in this House to support that 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

EDUCATION IN HAWAII. 

One of the frequent objections urged to annexation is the state- 
ment that the Hawaiians are a ‘‘mixed, mongrel, ignorant race.” 
This is not only inconsistent, but without foundation in fact. 

We are 75,000,000, they 109,000. If all of them were ignorant, 
their precipitation in our midst would only result in their enlight- 
enment and notour retrogression. Ihave already stated thatoften 
at intervals of sixty or ninety days an equal number of ignorant 
are thrust upon us from European ports, and have not lowered 
our standard of intelligence or morality, though they do injure 
our laborers by competing with them in our labor markets. 

If it is true thatthe Hawaiians are soignorant, we should annex 
at once, upon the reasoning of the minority—for they here con- 
tend for a protectorate over these people, and it is admitted our 
Government is committed to and now maintains that quasi re- 
sponsibility for their conduct, and I insist that if we are to be re- 
sponsible for their national conduct in the probable complications 
of the twentieth century we should have a right to control their 
acts. This would be necessary that we prevent being led into 
international controversies by them. Here anrexation would 
prevent such rather than complicate us with other nations. 

But the intelligence of a people has never been so recklessty 
mistaken or misstated as that of the Hawaiians. It seems we are 
accustomed to assume their ignorance, when, in fact, man for 
man, they are as well educated as almost any people on the globe. 
Indeed, their standard of education compares well with that of 
any State of the Union. Almost every adult Hawaiian can read, 
write, and speak the English language. That is the language 
taught in theirschools. About one-half of the Portuguese on these 
islands are equally as well educated. The remarkable showing 
is made that their laws require compulsory education, and that 
of 14,286 eligibles, 14,023 allie actually attended school in 1896. 
Their school system compares favorably with any of the world, 
as shown by the following table: 

Number of schools, teachers, and pupits for the year 1896. 


Teachers. Pupils. 
poetoeen, - een 


ale. |Female.| Total. Male. |Female.| Total. 

a iat - 
Government........ 111 169| 280] 5,754| 4,435] 10,189 
Independent 5 2 130| 22] 1904) 1c] 3,834 


| 
- a es — — 


i 
183 299 | 482 | 7,748 | 6,275 | 14,023 


Annexation, therefore, would not bring us a mongrel, ignorant 
race, but a race whose standard of education is good, and among 
whom is already established schoolhouses and a school system 
rarely excelled. 

If, however, these islands are necessary to our defense and wel- 
fare, why should this great nation shrink from its duty on account 





Annex, provide for our defense and welfare, and if elevation ig 
there needed this great nation is equipped with the necessary 
forces to educate and moralize the acquired. 

Indeed, we are fortunate to be able to acquire so valuable an 
outpost for the national defense by having to assimilate so few of 
objectionable population. We find here a government based 
upon ours, a people whose language and institutions are ours, 
whose laws are ours, whose ee teach our language, whose 
sentiments and patriotism respect and hold holy the holidays of 
our country—a more assimilative country could rarely be found. 

CONTIGUITY. 

“Two thousand miles away” is a phrase which seems always 
to delight the opponent of annexation. He loves to roll these 
words about his tongue and his tongue about them. But national 
contiguity is measured by hours and not by miles. In considering 
the Gitentegts and movements of the commerce, of the militia, 
and of the great navies of the world, miles are no longer consid- 
ered, but the hours measuring these movements are the sole con- 
sideration. The presence of currents, of winds, of access by rail, 


| of relative motive powers, compel this. 


Within this rule Hawaii is far within the precedents. She is 
nearer Washington than was the nearest borders of Louisiana in 
1803, than was Florida in 1819, California in 1849, or Alaska in 
1867 or to-day. She is nearer Washington in miles to-day than 
portions of Alaska, than the Aleutian Islands, and the Midway 
Islands, hundreds of miles west of Hawaii, owned by us and at- 
tempted to be made a naval station by us with the loss of $50,000 
expended and a war ship wrecked. 


CONSENT OF THE ANNEXED INHABITANTS. 


It is insisted that we have no moral right to annex, and that it 
is not in conformity with the high principles of this Government 
to extend its dominion without consent of those absorbed. 

The absurdity of this proposition as an abstract one is shown 
by history. This has never been the practice excepting in the case 
of Texas. We did not consult the Indians of Florida; we con- 
sulted only the governing power, Spain. We did not consult the 
Indians of Louisiana; we consulted only the governing power, 
France. We did not consult the half-breeds of California; we 
consulted only the governing power, Mexico. We did not consult 
the Eskimos of Alaska; we consulted only the governing power, 
Russia. . 

So with Hawaii it is sufficient to consuJt the Republic authori- 
ties, the recognized governing power, and not the Chinese and 
Japanese, the latter having been sent there to prevent, if possible, 
annexation. That this is the desire of the Hawaiians outside of a 
few interested royalists is attested by the fact that resolutions fa- 
voring annexation were unanimously adopted by their House of 
Representatives, a large majority of whom and the speaker of 
which were and are full-blooded Hawaiians. 

Thus it appears that while our friends insist this question should 
be first submitted to a popular vote of those whom they charge 
to be mongrels and ignorant, I submit this is neither the esta 
lished practice, nor is it necessary in the present case to ascertain 
the popular will of those entitled to be consulted. 

Granting that we are forcing upon these so-called ignorant our 
Government, can anyone conceive of a greater godsend being 
forced upon any nation? When there is crystallized in our Gov- 
ernment those liberty-preserving principles for which mankind 
has fought since creation and which are the envy of all civilized 
nations, to force upon these so-called mongrels these benign prin- 
ciples and this magnificent Government, insuring them our lib- 
erty, protecting them with our powers, is certainly a spectacle and 
a crime which must strike dumb with awe the whole world. 

It can’ only be compared with that inhuman cruelty which 
prompts a good mother to punish her babe with a dose of castor 
oil, seemingly useless, cruel, barbarous at the time, but possibly 
the child will be spared long enough to learn that it was that 
which spared his life and preserved his health and to appreciate 
that after all there is no one like a mother. 

ANNEXATION IS THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


The nineteenth century opened with Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of Democracy, founding the areal basis of this great Re- 
public by the annexation of Louisiana in 1803. Following in his 
illustrious footsteps and blazing the forests in the same direction 
in pursuit of the policy of annexation were James Monroe, a Dem- 
ocrat, who in 1819 annexed Florida; James K. Polk, a Democrat, 
who in 1845 annexed Texas and in 1849 annexed California; Frank- 
lin Pierce, a Democrat, who in 1853 made the Gadsden purchase. 

Alaska alone of all the great annexed domain of this country 
came in under other than Democratic administration, a policy 
which has increased the area of the Republic from 815,615 square 
miles to over 3,600,000 square miles, and now we are told that the 
further annexation of 6,000 square miles in Hawaii is not a Demo- 
cratic policy and that this means national destruction. The 
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Democratic party has made mistakes and accomplished good, has | on the globe, and is in the same ratio the best customer of the Pa- 
suffered defeats and gained successes, but the grandest of all its | cific coast. Why should we of the coast, then, fling aside the 
achievements and greatest glory of that partyis that it hasfounded | golden opportunity to secure more firmly this customer, if not 
the areal basis of the greatest of republics. History has insepara- | prevent its absolute loss to our country? We need not speculate 
bly linked with Democracy the laying of the structural founda- | upon future possibilities, but [ rest my case upon the proposition 
tion of this great country. that annexation of Hawaii is vital to the prosperity of the State of 








The past century has dedicated to the cause of mankind through | California. 

the a this broad and expansive area. Its incep- THE NICARAGUA CANAI 

tion was marked and the policy founded at the commencement of | Inseparably connected with the annexation of Hawaii as a mili- 
the century by Jefferson. God forbid that this policy shall be | tary and commercial outpost is the construction of the Nicaragua 
impeded at the close of this century by the party founded by Jef- | Canal. This should be done and owned by the United States 
ferson. The annexation of Hawaii means the consummation of | Government, and no other party or power. No enterprise of 
that policy, and it is fitting that it should be completed at the | modern times will work the results which will be accomplished 
close of the century at the commencement of which it was inaugu- by the construction of this canal. High freight rates between 
rated. Let the nineteenth century witness the consummation of | East and West will be matters of the past. The Atlantic and 
this great work by the acquisition of the last necessary piece of | Pacific States will be 10,000 miles nearer. European markets will 
territory which makes a boundless ocean the natural defender | pe 7,000 miles nearer California, and the Orient will be 6,000 


of the great work of a century of glorious Democratic policy. miles nearer New York. It doubles theeffectiveness of our Navy 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF HAWAII. by enabling the Atlantic squadron to defend the Pacific, and that 


While the United States generally is benefited by the trade | of the Pacific to defend the Atlantic. 
with Hawaii, California is particularly so. The following is a With the Nicaragua Canal and the “‘ Key of the Pacific,” Hawaii, 
statement of San Francisco's commerce alone, showing Hawaii | as naval and commercial agencies of the United States, the do- 
her second best customer, for the year ending November 30, 1896: | minion, commerce, and safety of our Government are secured. 
Table showing comparative importance of San Francisco exports to Hawaii, With these we can marshal our armies and exploit our navies 


and to some other countries, for the year ending November 30, 1896. | from Occident to Orient far more rapidly than any other power 
MI cet a,  eer aka rang ccd tata dnnn delet a atiess sedbetis actccce $3,932,000 | on the face of the globe. With these we can control and direct 
Hawaii .....- ~---.-------0--- --2-00 22200 en nene ne ee en ee eene eee nee anes 3,588,000 | the commerce of the two hemispheres; we can successfully pro- 
, ic ° o . 3,440,000 | : S : N i, agp rte = aaa . ssrully | 

Ae Sentess AMECFICA....~.-------0-0-000eeees--0------e0eee--20----~ 3444 | Ject our commerce into the great regions of Siberia, China, and 
Se aes See ena Ui wig sadaiessdaaiaddeiegnecnees ciabisesds 2 270,000 | the Oceanic isles as well vend it at the doors of Europe. 
ici ig eds tien Hobe eeibs bolweddwleencetes 1, 469, 000 
an Euro emeape Green I pa sooner laches iitadicaiedmintsnni ooo NOT IMPERIALISM. 
All of Asia and Oceanica, except China and Japan............ sideman , 298, 000 s 4 : : o : , ‘ 
New Zealand, Samoa, Harqucens, Cook, Fu Friendly, Marshall, It is unfortunate that the consideration of this question is made 

Caroline, and all other Polynesian islands combined -..... ...--.-- 684,000 | necessary at the present time. The glorious victory of the gallant 
British Columbia --..-.-.-..- -----------+0-s-++0 00 see ee eeee eee eee ene 431,000 | Dewey at the Philippines and his occupation there have led the 





3 ric. 294, 000 * ; as ; : 
All of Bosth America | opponents of the annexation of Hawaii to level against the latter 


Hawaii is San Francisco's second best foreign wine customer, | arguments entirely addressed to the question of annexing the 
her third best purchaser of salmon, her third largest consumer | former. We have introduced here frequently the words ‘‘im- 
of barley, and her sixth best consumer of flour. In 1896 Hawaii | perialism,” ‘‘national aggrandizement,” ‘‘land grabbers,” and 
imported 76 per cent of her imports, aggregating $5,464,208, from | other similar terms. It is only one more evidence of the weak- 
the United States. ness of the case of the opponents of annexation of Hawaii when 

Under existing conditions Hawaii has here a free market for | they inveigh here such entirely superfluous and irrelevant consid- 
but practically three of her products—sugar, rice, and bananas. | erations. The absence of a capacity to discriminate is always 
Her general tariff of 10 per cent has allowed about 25 per cent of | unfortunate. 
her imports to come from other countries than the United States. The annexation of Hawaii involves not the first elements of im- 
If we annex, this restriction will be removed as to us and we will | perialism. On the contrary, if it is anything, it is the consum- 
surround her with our tariff of over 50 percent against the world, | mation of consolidation and concentration. lt involves only and 
which will give us all her trade. is for the national defense and welfare, the preservation intact of 

If we do not annex and some other country does, our trade will | existing compact territory, and the promotion of the welfare 
be cut off entirely by a similar tariff to ours thrown around | thereof alone. It is for consolidation, notextension, Itis but the 
Hawaii by the annexing country. Our merchants, manufactur- | consummation of a century's great work and policy marked out 
ers, and producers of California, walled off from the East by | by Jefferson, pursued by Pierce, Polk, and other eminent Demo- 
mountain ranges and exorbitant railroad rates, have found in | crats,in rendering impregnable by natural fortifications this great 
Hawaii a good customer. We sell her our wines, flour, hay, bar- | Republic and promoting the welfare thereof. 
ley, and many other products. This with only 109,000 population. One of the essential elements of colonization and imperialism is 
Annex, and our trade will be multiplied many fold, besides selling | the gathering in as dependencies countries of different tongues, 
her the 25 per cent ee by her from other countries. | habits, laws, andinstitutions. That is wanting here, for, as I have 
This means an increased demand for the products of our Cali- | already said, the Hawaiians speak our tongue, teach our language 
fornia farmer and merchant. It means the employment of more | in their schools, imitate our laws, copy our institutions, celebrate 
labor by them to meet this increased demand and higher wages | our holidays. They are already Americanized and assimilated. 
for the laborer. Independent of the existence of the present war and the exigen- 

Refuse to annex and permit some other country to do so, and | cies thereof, I find cogent reasons confirming the conviction of the 
we lose the greater part, if not all, of our existing trade with | necessity for annexing Hawaii. 

Hawaii. Hawaiian trade brings many millions of dollars to the The war has served only to emphasize and confirm this conclu- 
San Francisco merchants each year. Locally speaking, my con- | sion. it has unexpectedly and incomparably in a moment flashed 
stituents whose markets are in San Francisco profit much by this, | before the world a situation in the Philippines where the proper 
for the more demand there is of the San Francisco merchant, the | conduct of the war, the proper succor of our Navy and Army, and 
more money paid to him, the more demand he has for my con- | the comfort and health of many of our soldier neighbors en route 
stituents’ produce and the more money to pay for it. Annexa- | to serve our country imperatively require that we control Hawaii. 
tion, therefore, means for my constituents more demand for their I have voted to declare this war, I have voted to bring on the 
products, more money to pay for them, and a consequent greater | conditions at the Philippines, I have voted to intrust our nation’s 
demand by them for more labor and higher prices for the same. honor and vindication in the hands of our present President. and 

The foreign trade of Hawaii is already phenomenal. In 1896 it | having so done, and he having declared annexation necessary 
amounted to $208 per capita for each man, woman, and child in | thereto, I shall vote therefor to uphold his hands in this crisis, be- 
that country, a record unparalleled in history. The total number | ing convinced as Iam that it is entirely necessary and for the 
of American vessels entering American ports in the year ending | best interests of the Republic. 

June 30, 1896, were 489, and of these 191 were from Hawaii; that I do not consider any question of foreign policy is hereinyolved, 
is, Hawaii furnished cargoes for 191 American ships, while all the | but solely a question of the nation’s defense, welfare, and present 
world besides furnished cargoes for only 298such. After annexa- | military necessity. 
tion all Hawaiian trade must under the law be carried in Ameri- Even were a question of foreign policy here involved, I would 
can bottoms, for this then becomes coast trade. As our tariff will | deem it unwise for any Representative or party to adopt at this 
bar out trade between other countries and Hawaii and turn the | time a fixed policy with reference thereto. War is an extraordi- 
Hawaiian trade to this country, after annexation all Hawaiian | nary occasion which brings to nations extraordinary duties and 
commerce will be carried in American ships, the number of which | the necessity of the exercise of varied functions and acts. Partic- 
will soon be doubled, all to the immense advantage of this coun- | ularly is this true of a nation’s foreign policy in time of war with 
try, and California in particular. a foreign power. It can not with reference to such war and the 
e the population of Hawaii what it may, it is to-day the greatest | opposing nation safely adopt any fixed territorial policy, and all 
commercial’ country for its size and the number of its population | fixed policies should be excepted in case of war. 
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The great means to success in war are by destroying the enemy’s 
army and navy, demolishing her cities, exhausting her revenues, 
and conquering and occupying her territory. 

If the enemy be a foreign power and we announce in advance 
that we will not acquire foreign territory, we waive in advance 
and-deny ourselves one of the most successful means to a success- 
ful conclusion of the war. The enemy should know that we mean 
not only to invade her territory, but hold it if necessity demands, 
that fear of this loss may induce peace. 

War always carries the successful belligeregt beyond original 
demands. At the inception of this war our Government, in the 
interest of peace and in harmony with its definite purpose to es- 
tablish liberty in Cuba peacefully, if possible, but by war if nec- 
essary, announced in its declaration of war which was made and 


we desired, and expressly negatived the idea of desiring to acquire 
any of Spain’s territory. 

This was contemptuously refused; was not even received, much 
less considered, by that country. That being the case, our atti- 
tude now and Spain’s expectations must be that we sha!l pursue 
peace through war, vigilantly availing ourselves of all the recog- 
nized means thereto, including the acquisition of Spanish terri- 
tory and possessions. This accords with every war by civilized 
nations. Our forefathers in the war of the Revolution demanded 
only certain concessions as to taxes, etc.; but, war being neces- 
sary thereto, they demanded and secured the legitimate results of 
the situation eventuated by that war—independence. 

In this war and at this time territorial policies of this Govern- 
ment should not be mooted. Spain should know that to success- 
fully prosecute this war we will conquer and hold, if necessary, 
not only the Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, nay, even Spain her- 
self. That we will invade these and strip her of every vestige of 
territory. Any other policy denies us the most potent means to 
successful war. 

It will be early enough for us to discuss whether we will hold 
any or all of these after the great and paramount object of the 
hour is accomplished—the suit for peace by Spain—until which no 
avenue of success should be abandoned or its abandonment dis- 
cussed. When the treaty of peace is to be signed and indemnity 
paid us, these possessions—commercial outposts and naval stations 
therein, always desirable—can be mooted and determined. Until 
then let us, as a united people, demand of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, aggressive war, and up- 
hold his hands in all he requires to that end. 

Let us remember that the supreme duty of the hour is the 
vindication of American honor stained by the great insult of a 
contemptible power and the upholding the cause of liberty to which 
this Republic is dedicated; let us pray that we will come forth a 
united, peaceful, happy, and God-fearing people; let us hope that 
out of the ranks of war, out of the smoke and din of battle, out 
of the rejoicings ever victories by land and by sea our nation will 
emerge and then wisely meet all questions of future policy, do- 
mestic and foreign, and solve them wisely and properly as becomes 
the stability and future of a Republic founded upon the intelli- 
gence of its citizens and dedicated to the cause of freedom. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM §. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 13, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The debate upon which we have entered is per- 
haps one of the most interesting and suggestive of this epoch- 
making Congress. Not because of any novelty in the question 
itself, not because the proposition of annexation contained in the 
pending joint resolution is entirely strange and unknown to the 
statesmanship and policy of our Government, not because the 
measure is without precedent, for an unbroken series of precedents 
of every kind and description have familiarized our people with the 
thought and signally marked the national movement in this direc- 
tion, but rather because of the extraordinary conditions which 
encompass our present action, and the great and momentous see 
tions which come thronging along with it and press for considera- 
tion and solution. 


But the precise question involved in the pending resolution 








need not be complicated with these graver problems, interesting 
and absorbing as they are. 

The acquisition of these islands has long been a familiar topic 
in our diplomacy and sfatesmanship. The policy of territorial 
expansion is as old as our Government. The acquisition of vast 
regions, with their dim sone of growth and development 
into fruitful domains and mighty commonwealths, as a conceded 
exercise of the concentered sovereignty of all the States, and as the 


-| exercise of a national function, had already found lodgment in 


the minds of the statesmen of the period of the Articles of Con- 
federation in the cession of the great Northwest, afterwards rati- 
fied and emphasized in the reenactment of the ordinance for its 
organization and government upon the formation of the more 


‘ 1 | perfect Union under the Constitution. 
sent to Spain as an ultimatum that Cuban independence was all 


Early in the life of the Republic, in the very beginning of the 
century, whose orb is now so splendidly setting, the policy of 
national extension by the incorporation of alien territory was 
irrevocably fastened upon our system, and the right and duty to 
enlarge our domain as our interests and welfare might require, 
as an exercise of the sovereignty implied in the Constitution, was 
asserted in the Louisiana purchase, out of which have sprung so 
many powerful and prosperous States and which broadened our 
empire to the far-off shores of the Pacific. 

The great founder of the Democratic party himself fixed upon 
this policy the seal of his implied approval; and although a strict 
adherent and apostle of the doctrine of States rights and of 
the now exploded idea that this Government was a mere compact 
or partnership between the States, yet under the pressure of an 
overwhelming public sentiment, and realizing the imperious de- 


| mand of the country for growth and expansion to the Gulf, he 


crowned his Administration with the most brilliant diplomatic 
achievement in the annals of the Republic. 


In thus bestowing upon this then vigorous and enterprising young 


| people that broad domain, he turned his back upon his poli 


faith, and, ignoring for the moment the part he had so ostenta- 
tiously played as a strict constructionist, and yielding, reluctantly, 
it is true, to the importunate demand for the extension of our 
frontier, and only dimly diving the inestimable value of the 
prize cast at his feet, he communicated the first powerful im- 
pulse toward the consolidation of our Government, and dealt the 
mightiest stroke in the welding of this great people into a nation, 
Not only did he fix wpon his country the policy of territorial ex- 
pansion and aggrandizement, but also, unwittingly, perhaps, ac- 
complished a silent but mighty revolution in that most striking of 
all the acts of his memorable Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the principle expressed in that great 
and momentous event? It was within the scope of those powers 
which were committed to the General Government for its own 
preservation and efficient operation, and it was in order to promote 
the general welfare and to provide for the public defense that that 
great territory was obtained. by treaty with a foreign 
power, with but little thought of the vastexpanse which stretched 
away to the west beyond the ken of civilization, wholly uncon- 
scious of the giant empire that lay concealed in its bounties wil- 
derness ready to spring into life and power at the touch of intel- 
ligence and freedom, there was prominent in the minds of the 
statesmen of that time only the ht of national defense, the 
purpose to advance the general welfare, to provide an outlet for 
the incipient commerce of the far West and to satisfy the restless 
and impatient longing of young American enterprise for fresh 
fields in which to develop. 

The immediate a was to secure the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, the port of New Orleans, and access to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The bold pioneers and riflemen who were then pushing down the 
western slopes of the Alleghanies into the valley of the great river 
were eager to press on toward the coast and liberate that mighty 
stream at the risk of war, when the offer of this territery was 
made by Napoleon, and thenceforth our country stretched out its 
hand to the Gulf and the Mississippi flowed unvexed to the sea. 
The same idea of national security and devel t was involved 
in the acquisition of Florida in 1819. The f of Mexico was 
our natural frontier and boundary on the south, and to round out 
our country, to acquire and hold the peninsula which wra its 
encircling arm about that spacious land-locked sea and the 
key to its entrance, we obtained that addition by diplomacy, and 
would doubtless have resorted to war to secure the great —— 
had peaceful negotiations failed to reach the desired result. Yet 
these were uisitions of alien territory, containing a population 
who spoke a different language, and whose social and tical in- 
stitutions were strange and incompatible with those ign and 
liberal principles which have always distingnished our people and 
Government. 

In the annexation of Texas, although effected by her admission 
directly into the Union as a new State, the essential idea was the 
extension of our limits, the absorption of a foreign State in order 
to forestall its alliance with other oo and to add to our peace 
and security on the southwestern er. It was to subserve the 
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national welfare, and was one more decisive step in the evolution 
and development of the great implied powers of the Constitution 
in its de from the strict notion that once prevailed in the 
minds of many of our earlier statesmen that new States could only 
be carved out of the original or acquired unorganized territory of 
the Union and that there was no inherent power in the General 
Government to incorporatean alien State into that Union without 
the consent of all its members. 

So likewise the acquisition of California and New Mexico, as 
the result of conquest and treaty, was in the same line of policy 
and by the unquestioned exercise of national and sovereign power. 
A bare reference to Alaska and its purchase is only necessary to 
remind us that our Government, leaping over intervening foreign 
territory, purchased that vast region with its long trail of islands, 
extending almost to the coast of Asia, and its great archipelago 
strung along the North American shores, with hardly more than 
a vaguely defined purpose to secure our commercial advantage 
and a measure of control in the North Pacific Ocean. 

Indeed, all the great acquisitions of territory that have marked 
from time to time our wonderful growth have been with this ob- 
ject of subserving the national security and welfare, and by a put- 
ting forth of the sovereign arm of the Republic. 

These precedents have firmly settled the question of the consti- 
tionality of the acquisition of territory by the act of the General 
Government. 

This is a political power. The right to its exercise in a donbt- 
fulcase must md upon the interpretation placed upon the 
Constitution by only authority capable of deciding upon its 
propriety, and the acquiescence of the people therein; and the en- 
joyment and acceptance of the benefits of such action by those who 
alone have the power to object to and reverse such action is a 

* final adjudication of the mooted subject. The long practice of 
our Government and the many signal instances in which the 
power has been so notably exercised may, therefore, be regarded 
as the expression of the popular judgment and a settlement of 
all controversy as to the constitutionality of territorial acquisi- 
tion by the Government of the Union. 

Granted that we are a nation—and who can deny this, in view 
of the historical development of the Union, and the iron logic of 
the great civil war beneath whose furnace blast we underwent 
the pangs of transformation—the power to add to our domain, as 
our interests, the extension of our commerce, and our security 
might seem to dictate directly follows as a necessary and appro- 
priate incident of that sovereignty which is the essential attribute 
of every nation. 

If judicial decision were necessary to enforce this view, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in The 
American Insurance Company vs. Carter (1 Peters, United States, 
542), in which he uttered the following language: 

The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the Union the 
power of ing wars and of making treaties. Consequently t Govern- 
Inent possesses power of acquiring territory either by conquest or treaty. 

In the case of Mormon Church rs. United States (136 United 
States Reports, page 1) Judge Bradley, speaking for the court, 
says: 

The power to acquire terri * * * is derived from the treaty- 
making power and the power to declare and carry on war. The incidents to 
these powers are those of national sovereignty and belong to all independent 
governments. The power to make isitions of territory by conquest, by 
treaty, and by cession is an incident of national sovereignty. 

This power was conceded in the dissenting opinion in the case 
I have just referred to, Justice Fuller saying: 

Doubtless terri may be acquired by the direct action of Congress, as 
in the annexation of Texas; by treaty, as in the case of Louisiana, or, as in 


the case of California, by conquest and afterwards by treaty. But the power 
= legislate over the Territo is granted in so many words by the Consti- 
ution. 


I might add that in the provision of the third section, Article 
IV, of the Constitution for the admission of new States by the 
Congress into the Union and the provision of the fourth section of 
the same article that ‘“‘the Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other belonging to the United States” imply that 
territory may be acquired by the Government of the Union in its 
own proper discretion, and that its area may be increased and added 
to by the accession of new States received into that Union from 
beyond its borders. 

Nor is there anything in the language of these sections that 
would restrict the powers therein mentioned tothe original terri- 
tory held at the time of the adoption of that Constitution, as was 
attempted at one time to be asserted under a narrow, and now 
long-repudiated, interpretation. The Constitution was an evolu- 
tion from the earlier conventions and leagues, which led up to the 
more perfect Union as we have itnow. ‘The Articles of Confeder- 
ation in many essential respects the qualities of a treaty of al- 
uance and for mutual defense between independent sovereignties, 
and although a central power was erected, all requisitions for 
supplies and financial support were made upon the States as such, 
and the response thereto practically depended upon their will. 
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The States were the parties as such, and the sources of all au- 
thority wielded under the terms of the Confederation. This polit- 
ical relation resting so lightly upon the parties was finally aban- 
doned, and a more perfect union formed by the people of the 
States. The Government thus constructed, emanating from and 
dealing directly with the people, enforced its authority and the 
provisions of the Constitution by operating directly upon indi- 
viduais, upon the citizens instead of upon the States. 

Thus was secured a closer consolidation, and we at last presented 
all the conditions and characteristics of a mighty empire, and 
took our proper place among the nations of the earth, clothed in 
the complete panoply of national power, and holding with tight- 
ening hand the sword and purse of the people living under the 
shadow of its protection. The elements and insigmia of sover- 
eignty which each State had held in its reluctantly relaxing 
grasp were surrendered into the hands of the new organization. 

The States could now make no treaties; they could no longer 
regulate their commerce with each other or with the outside 
world; they could wage no war; they could put no armies into 
the field except in sudden emergencies, and then only subject to 
the instant control of the central power. While they still re- 
mained political entities, while they retained a corporate existence 
and,in the almost mystical union of the ideas of federation and 
nation, a certain personality survived in them, they had entered 
into an indissoluble bond, and their ancient sovereignty passed 
and was absorbed into that greater and more majestic personal- 
ity, the nation which thus leaped full armed into the world’s 
field of action. 

As we have seen, the power to acquire territory is an incident 
to national sovereignty and belongs to the political department of 
theGovernment. This right isa clear prerogative of sovereignty, 
and is essential to the very idea of nationality. Every nation that 
has ever had the semblance of political organization has assumed 
and asserted this power, and the Constitution having been de- 
signed to make us a nation, we became such with all the powers 
that that term implies. Unless it is positively prohibited in that 
Constitution, it must be taken to exist in all the plenitude with 
which such power has ever been exercised by every other nation 
in the world’s history. 

The whole controversy is abandoned when once we concede the 
power to exist. its exercise in any particular case must reside 
within the range of the discretion which is necessarily implied in 
that sovereignty. The question can not be whether this or that 
proposed acquisition is warranted by the Constitution depending 
upon considerations of its fitness for the purposes for which it is 
obtained, and about which between individuals there would in all 
cases undoubtedly be differences of well-argued opinion, but 
whether the power itself to acquire existed as part of the national 
functions. Being a political power, asovereign power, and neces- 
sarily exerted without supervision, the question of the advisabil- 
ity of any particular exercise of it is one only of policy and pro- 
priety, to be decided by the governmental agencies charged with 
the responsibility of action in any given instance. 

The annexation of these islands in the Pacific is therefore no 
novel proposition, but is in the line of precedent and the traditions 
of the Republic. It is but a continuation of a policy the founda- 
tions of which were laid by the great Democratic statesmen of the 
past. Such annexation wiil be but one more instance of the exer- 
cise of a power under the Constitution often before exerted in our 
history without serious challenge or successful opposition. Now, 
then, the power of acquisition of territory under the Constitution 
of the United States does not depend upon the accidental matter 
of contiguity or kind and character of the territory, nor whether 
insular or continental. 

If there is a power to acquire territory because it may be neces- 
sary to the growth, development, and defense of this Republic, it 
doesnot spring out of its incidental conditions of location, quality, 
character, climate, or people. These are but considerations ad- 
dressed to the discretion of those to whom the undoubted consti- 
tutional power of territorial extension is committed. Back of all 
these elements determining a choice of means lies the inherent 
— of thisGovernmentto grow, toexpand, to work out its proper 

estiny, to provide for its defense, to advance the welfare and the 
development of its people. 

This Government was established by the people and for the 
people; and in that great preamble to the Constitution which 
throws its light upon every article and section of our Federal 
charter, the source of power and the great objects for which it 
was ordained and established are set forth in clear and luminous 
phrase, and among them stand out in boldest relief, ‘‘to provide 
for the common defense, to promote the general welfare.” 

There is, besides, the power conferred in express terms in the 
enumeration of the powers of the Congress to impose taxation and 
raise revenue ‘‘ to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States,” and there is added 
the power to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution these and all other powers vested by the Constitution 
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in the Government of the United States. Without quoting the 
language more fully, it is sufficient to refer to clauses 1 and 18 of 
the eighth section of Article I of our Federal Constitution. 
Whether we regard the words ‘‘ provide for the common defense,” 
etc., as qualifying the power to impose taxes, or as a distinct 
and separate item in a series of enumerated powers, there is clearly 
conferred the power to make provision for the national defense 
and general welfare. The declaration that revenue is to beraised 
for this purpose—and without revenue the arm of the Govern- 
ment is powerless to move—clearly and necessarily implies that 
this power of providing for that defense is an ultimate duty cast 
upon the Government, and that the taxing power is limited to that 
end and to furnish the most efficient means of its full and perfect 
accomplishment. 

But the question is asked where is the power to acquire terri- 
tory expressly conferred in the Constitution, and we are boldly 
challenged to point out the section and clause where such power 
is to be found in terms. In interpreting the clause providing for 
the making of all laws necessary and proper for carrying out the 
powers listed in the eighth section, it is also urged that this phrase- 
ology only means such measures can be included as are indispen- 
sably necessary and without which the power could not be exer- 
cised at all. Iwill answer all this by saying that the doctrine 
that the Constitution is an instrument of express powers only has 
been long ago fortunately repudiated in the statesmanship and 
jurisprudence of this nation, that we are to interpret that instru- 
ment in the light of the objects for which it was devised and in 
the spirit which pervades the whole, and that in carrying out the 
various powers conferred in general terms, as necessarily they must 
be from the nature and purposes of such an instrument, such means 
as are reasonably adapted and appropriate thereto may be resorted 
to to effectuate the end in view. 

I need only quote the lucid and forceful words of Chief Justice 
Marshall, who breathed into our frame of constitutional govern- 
ment the breath of immortal life, and whose serene and lofty logic, 
like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, unmasked and laid bare the fal- 
lacy and peril of the strict and narrow interpretation so danger- 
ously prevalent in that formative period of our Goverament and 
delivered us from the deadly paralysis which threatened our na- 
tional life. 

In McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton (U. 8S.), 316, in this ex- 
pressive language he formulates the true principle: 


We think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow tothe Na- 
tional Legislature that discretion with respect to the means by which the 
powers it confers are to becarried into execution which will enable that body 
to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most beneficial to the 
people. Let the end be legitimate; let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all means which are enty adapted to that end which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional. * * * But where the lawis not prohibited and is truly 
calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, to un- 
dertake here to inquire the degree of its necessity would be to pass the line 


which circumscribes the judicial department and tread on legislative 
ground. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the main attack upon the pending measure is 
directed against the constitutionality of the present method of 
procedure. It is denied that Congress has power by a bill or joint 
resolution to consummate the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and that the right to annex them, if within the constitutional 
power of the National Government, belongs exclusively to the 
treaty-making power, namely, the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; and that the Congress as the law- 
making body has no concern or function in the matter. It should 
be borne in mind that Hawaii is now an independent Republic, 
and is one of the great family of civilized nations. It is a State 
possessed of a stable and perfectly organized government. 

Those who have resorted to this objection, while not disputing 
the right to acquire the territery of these islands, say that it can 
only be done by treaty. A treaty implies a convention or agree- 
ment between two independent nationalities. It further involves 
such an agreement as a continuing, subsisting one and the con- 
tinued independent existence and survival of the parties to it. It 
is always open to revocation at the will of either, leaving the 
sufficiency of the cause for such abrogation only to the judgment 
of the public sentiment of civilized mankind. 

However binding such treaty may be in a court of conscience, 
there is no sanction or power to compel its enforcement against 
the will of either party. This is essential to the very idea of a 
treaty. The making of a treaty, as well as the continued obsery- 
ance, modification, or revocation of its terms, all matters involv- 
ing the relations of independent states, may be considered as be- 
longing to the province of diplomacy and as properly belongin 
to the treaty-making department. But the total cessation an 
extinction of an independent nation by its union with and ab- 
sorption into ours, whether by conquest or voluntary surrender 
of its entire territory, independence, and sovereignty, depends not 
upon treaty, for that term according to the essential elements of 
its definition is not applicable, but upon the representative and 
lawmaking power chosen by the people, who in this Republic are 


the ultimate source of all power and the reservoir of its sover. 
eignty. 

If, as I have already argued, the power to provide for the com- 
mon defense and welfare is a constitutional power and it is ex. 
pressly lodged in the Congress, then the adoption of the means to 
that end is also a legislative power and is within the choice of our 
National Legislature. The acquisition of these islands, according 
to the testimony of those best able to judge, is conducive to the 
protection of our Pacific coast and the command of the vast ocean 
which beats upon those shores. They lie in the path of our ex- 
panding oriental commerce and on the way to the opening doors 
of Eastern Asia, and their possible control by some alien power 
is a constant menace and danger to our peace and security. 

If these assumptions are true, then their absorption into our Re- 
public, their entry beneath theshadow and protection of our flag, 
is but a proper, a necessary, and reasonable means to our safety 
and welfare, and lies within the choice aud power of the Congresgy 
under the grant of the Constitution. 

Again, under the power to admit new States which is conferred 
by the Constitution, the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands would 
be a constitutional exercise of such power, and would, if exerted 
under that provision, necessarily be a legislative act. It would 
lie in the power of Congress to accomplish the annexation by bill 
or joint resolution. 

In the case of Texas the annexation was accomplished in this 
way, and the act was mainly justified under the section of tho 
Constitution providing for the admission of new States. That it 
was admitted immediately into the Union as a State already or- 
ganized and clothed with the forms of statehood is not essential 
to the argument. The power to admit new States implies the 
power to acquire territory with the ultimate purpose of consti- 
tuting and admitting additional States when the necessary con- 
ditions shall be found to exist and the situation shall seem suitable 
in the judgment of Congress. That time may come soon or it 
may be postponed indefinitely, in the sound discretion of Congress, 
as in the notable case of New Mexico, already a part of our terri- 
tory for fifty years. 

The doctrine on this subject is thus expressed by Taney, Chief 
Justice, in the noted case of Scott vs. Sandford (19 Howard, U. S., 
393). 


We do not mean, however, to question the power of Congress in this re- 
spect. The power to expand the territory of the United States by the ad- 
mission of new States is peony given; and in the construction of this power 
by all the departments of the Government it has been held to authorize the 
acquisition of territory not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted 
as soon as its population and situation would entitle it toadmission. It is ac- 
quired to become a State, and not to be held as a colony and governed by 
Congress with absolute authority; and as the propriety of admitting a new 
State is committed to the sound discretion of Congress, the power to acquire 
territory for that purpose, to be held by the United States until it isina 


suitable condition to become a State upon an equal footing with other States, 
must rest upon the same discretion. 


It is a question for the political department of the Government, and not 
the judicial; and whatever the political department of the Government shall 
recognize as within the limits of the United States the judicial department 
is also bound to recognize, and to administer in it the laws of the United 
States, so far as they apply, and to maintain in the territory the authority 
and rights of the Government, and also the personal rights and rights of 
property of individual citizens, as secured by the Constitution. 

This is a clear recognition of the right of Congress, by a legis- 
lative act, to acquire territory under the power to admit new 
States, although the purpose to erect and admit such States may 
not be in the immediate contemplation of Congress, and may be 
indefinitely postponed at its will. 

If Hawaii is not now in a situation to justify her admission into 
the family of States there is nothing to exclude the ultimate pos- 
sibility of her acquiring the proper qualifications. It is immate- 
rial how long in the future she may remain in the territorial con- 
dition. The fact that she may become qualified for statehood is 
sufficient to bring her annexation under the power of Congress to 
provide for the admission of new States. The pending joint res- 
olution is therefore an appropriate and constitutional proceeding, 
abundantly justified by precedent and a proper construction of 
the language of the fundamental law. 

Then there is the further consideration -that involved in the 
Hawaiian treaty, the terms of which are now embraced in this 
joint resolution, are provisions and stipulations which would re- 
quire legislation to carry them into effect. These are the provi- 
sions relating to the temporary government of the islands, the 
assumption of their public debt, Chinese immigration, and the 
appropriation of money, all having relation to the condition and 
status of these islands after their conversion into American terri- 
tory, which, in my humble judgment, do not lie within the do- 
main of the treaty-making power, which is concerned only with 
international relations and conditions, 

This House very early in the history of our Government asserted 
its right to carry into effect or defeat a treaty which involved the 
——— of money or some other act within the prerogative 
of Congress. In connection with the making of the —— 
required by the Jay treaty, this body declared by resolution: 


That itis the constitutional right and duty of the House of Representatives 
in all such cases to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying 
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such treaty into effect and to determine and act thereon asin their judgment 
may be most conducive to the public good. 


In the case of Turner vs. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union (5 McLean, 344), Justice McLean said: 


A treaty is the supreme law of the land only when the treaty-making 
power can carry it into effect. A wane which stipulates for the payment 


of money undertakes to do that which t 

therefore the treaty is not the supreme law of the land. give it effect the 
action of Congress is necessary, and in this action the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives act on their own judgment and responsibility, and not on the 
judgment and responsibility of the treaty-making power. A foreign Gov- 
arnment may be presumed to know that the power of appropriating money 
pelongs to Congress. No act of any part of the Government can be held to 
be alaw which has not all the sanctions to make it law. 


Long before this opinion was delivered by Judge McLean, Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Monroe, said: 


We conceive the constitutional doctrine to be that though the President 
and Senate have the general power of making treaties, yet, whonever they 
include in a treaty matters confided by the Constitution to the three branches 
of the Legislature, an act of legislation will be necessary to confirm these 
articles, and that the House of Repzesentatives, as one branch of the legis!a- 
ture, are perfectly free to pass the act or refuse it, governing themselves by 
their own judgment whether itis for the good of their constituents to let the 
treaty go into effect or not. On this depends whether the power of legisla- 
tion shall be transferred from the President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives to the President, Senate, and Piamingo, or any other Indian, Alge- 
rine, or other chief. 


Even if the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands were within the 
scope of the treaty-making authority, in the present instance the 
conditions and provisions stipulated for in the proposed cession are 
such that legislation is necessary to validate and carry them out, 
and the refusal of Congress to pass the stipulated enactments 
would result in the failure of the treaty itself. 

Why, then, resort to the cumbersome proceeding of first mak- 
ing a treaty and then virtually reenacting by Congressional legis- 
lation the essential provisions of the treaty when the same result 
may be more simply and directly accomplished by legislation ac- 
cepting the transfer and enacting the necessary provisions in the 
first instance, ey as precedent and a fair interpretation of 
the Constitution establish at least a concurrent jurisdiction in 
Congress in cases of this character? 

But I do not concede that the projected annexation in this case 
properly belongs to the executive branch of our Government. 
inasmuch as it involves the extinction of an independent sover- 
eignty and its total and permanent incorporation into the terri- 
tory of our Union, the nature of the transaction and the status 
thereby created are such that, being a matter affecting only the 
internal policy and welfare of the nation, and not one creating a 
continuing international relation, it does not come within the 
purview of the treaty-making power, but more appropriately and 
exclusively appertains to the lawmaking department. 

Sy oye § as in this case, may lead up to the point of proposal, 
but the final consummation lies within the domain of legislation, 
and the only effectual proceeding is the one now under considera- 
tion. 

So that not only is the annexation of the Hawaiian Archipelago 
within the national powers, but this is eminently the proper and 
constitutional method of its accomplishment, and it only remains 
for us to decide within the limits of a sound and patriotic discre- 
tion whether their acquisition is reasonably conducive to any of 
the great ends for which our Government was erected—a purely 
legislative and political question. 

If, then, these islands have a strategic value; if they are reason- 
ably convenient and desirable for purposes of attack and defense; 
if by the common consent of our greatest naval and military ex- 
perts they command the northern Pacific, and are the only point 
of vantage in that vast ocean for purposes of war and commerce; 
if, as we have for fifty years, through the public utterances of our 
ministers of state and our diplomatic representatives, irrevocably 
committed ourselves to the position that any foreign occupation 
or control of them would be dangerous to our peace and safety; if, 
in these days when steam and electricity are the great forces in 
oes and operating our ships of war and peaceful trade, a 
coaling station at this point and its proper maintenance and pro- 
tection are reasonably necessary to our navies and merchant 
marine in their swift errands of public service and traffic, then 
their honorable and peaceful acquisition by the consent of its con- 
stitutional authorities is within the ancient policy of this Govern- 
ment and its constitutional duty and power to promote the general 
welfare and provide for the public defense. 

Nor need we wait for a state of war for such power to spring 
into being. As it is the highest wisdom to prepare for war in time 
of peace, a fact we have but too vividly realized within the last 
few months; as the national defenseis best secured by P eparation 
and proper provision in anticipation of possible attack, and long 
before the sudden stress of actual war finds us defenseless and un- 
prepared, we were not bound to wait until actual hostilities were 
begun, but at all times and for many years the obvious constitu- 
tional duty has been incumbent upon us to acquire these islands, 
so necessary to our safety and welfare, and so threatening to our 
peace and security in the hands of any other power. 

Suppose an island or a group of islands should lie within a 
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hundred miles of our Atlantic coast and command the great sea- 
board cities, those gateways of our richest and most important 
trade, would anyone doubt the right and duty of Congress to 
authorize their purchase and make the necessary appropriation 
therefor? Would not their plain adaptability for purposes of de- 
fense, or even their susceptibility to be acquired by a foreign 
power, with the advantage they would furnish for access and at- 
tack upon our coasts, at once dictate their prompt subjection to 
our flag? 

Would the fact that they are islands at all complicate the 
problem? Would it not rather more clearly demonstrate their 
necessity and value to us? Would a matter of a hundred or a 
thousand miles of distance, in these days of lightning speed in 
navigation and travel, be more than an accidental considera- 
tion, scarcely affecting in any appreciable degree the question of 
the propriety of the purchase? Are the long stretches of the Pa- 
cific shores, the great marts and commonwealths which gaze out 
upon those limitless waters and eagerly reach for the rich products 
of the far East and the myriad islands of the south seas, of any 
less importance than the older Atlantic States of the Union? 

Every consideration of patriotism and duty to the nation, that 
greater constituency which we all represent, and whose claims 
are vastly above the narrower interests of the particular locality 
which commissions and sends us here, irresistibly impels us to 
consummate, and without further delay, the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian group. 

And I take this opportunity to say, trusting that the House will 
pardon the digression, that in the line of the great admitted 
powers of our Government, and to secure the common defense and 
welfare, we should, with as littie delay as possible and while the 
ardor and stimulus of the present conflict are still upon us, ordain 
and provide for a large and powerful Navy. The command of 
the sea by a dominating fleet will surely protect the nation in time 
of actual war, and will insure us against the ravages and horrors 
of threatened hostilities by the respect and fear its possession 
will always inspire. At no time in our history have we so keenly 
realized our weakness and unreadiness as in the present great 
emergency. 

Had we, instead of reluctantly acquiring by slow and spasmodic 
legislation, in deference to a most shortsighted, imbecile, and 
sordid opposition, a naval array which scarcely raised us to the 
rank of a third-rate power, possessed the fleets of France or 
Germany, our rightful demands upon Spain would have been 
promptly acceded to, the costly war in which we are now engaged 
would have doubtless been avoided, the last lingering remnants 
of her cruel empire in this hemisphere peacefully and finally ex- 
tinguished, and the cause of humanity vindicated. 

The narrow statesmanship which has ruled Congress so long, 
however honest and well meaning, I trust has received its con- 
demnation in the manifest costliness and waste it has entailed 
upon us in the want of preparation and the absence of the neces- 
sary material and appliances which characterized our entrance 
upon the present war. At a less expenditure than has already 
been made, we could have been in such a state of preparation as 
would have prevented the conflict and saved the outlay of much 
precious blood and treasure. 

If the acquisition of Hawaii should demonstrate the need of a 
larger navy, that of itself would be a powerful reason in my mind 
for its acquisition. Manned by the bravest and most skillful 
seamen in the world, worthy successors of a Viking ancestry who 
dominated old ocean and its storms in the ages gone by, that 
Navy would be invincible and would forever secure the peace and 
dignity of our country from assault and injury. 

The Pacific Ocean is destined to be the theater of the world’s 
struggle for the rich commerce of theEast. Thelightof Western 
civilization is breaking upon those old and decadent nations and 
rousing them fromtheirapathy. Therude touch of the aggressive 
enterprise of Europe perhaps will crumble those ancient empires 
into fragments, but their trade, their precious products, the in- 
genious skill of their busy myriads will survive the fall of their 
tottering dynasties, and still remain the object of the strenuous, 
and, let us hope, generous competition of the great powers of the 
West. 

To take our rightful place in the midst of these splendid activi- 
ties, to command the respect of the nations who would elbow us 
from the Pecific, we need a navy commensurate with our rank 
and greatness, and the possession of the central archipelago in 
that ocean as an impregnable station and depot of supplies. As 
long as I sit in this House my voice and vote shall be for such 
increase of our naval strength as shall be amply adequate not only 
to guard our expanding commerce on that boundless sea, but to 
uphold our flag in the remotest places of the earth and to serve as 
the surest guaranty of our future peace and safety. 

Mr. Speaker, even if the acquisition of these islands were not 
in the line of the well-settled policy of this Government, and 
should be regarded as of doubtful propriety in times of peace, it 
is forced upon us in this hour of conflict and danger as a war 
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measure of the most absolute necessity. In the midst of the clash 
of arms with a foreign power it clearly comes under the general 
power of the Government to provide for the public defense, to 
provide for the proper carrying on of an ae war, to main- 
tain the foothold which already our glorious fleet has obtained in 
the most valuable and highly prized of our enemy’s possessions, 
to push our conquest to the point of complete subjugation, to 
secure the great object for which we entered upon the contest, 
and to compel a speedy and honorable peace. 

That the war with Spain is a just and necessary one who will 
<ieny? Shestands before the bar of the public opinion of the world 
as the great criminal of history. She is the Spain of the Armada, 
of the expulsion of the Moors, of the Inquisition and the auto da 
fé, of the Netherlands, and her pathway of discovery and conquest 
in the New World which the enterprise of her navigators revealed 
to her adventurers and soldiers of fortune was marked by fire 
and blood. The same spirit animates her policy and her people, 
and she still remains sole survivor of the medizval kingdoms of 
Europe, notwithstanding her thin veneer of constitutional liberty. 

Her long career of misrule and cruel repression in that fairest 
of the islands of the sea, so close to our very Goor; her deliberate 
and gigantic crime against humanity in the deportation from 
their homes and starvation of a whole population; the destruction, 
through her incapacity for orderly and adequate government, of 
our large and valuable interests in that island; the irritating and 
burdensome conditions which a prolonged and fruitless civil war 
has imposed upon our Government and our people, and, above all, 
the tragic destruction of our battle ship riding peacefully at an- 
chor on the smooth but treacherous waters of her harbor, under 
the protection of the laws of international hospitality and the rec- 
ognized customs of civilized nations, all combined to justify our 
firm and inexorable demand for the li>eration of Cuba and the 
cessation of the intolerable situation which her own deceitful and 
incompetent system of government produced. 

Had she recognized the logic of the situation, so obvious to all 
others, had she taken counsel of her truest interests and of a wisé 
statesmanship, she would have abandoned forever these last 
relics of her blood-stained empire in this hemisphere, and the war 
would have been averted. But, sullenly falling back upon her 
arrogant pride and the ignorance and presumption of her people, 
to subserve the selfish purposes of a tottering dynasty, she fatu- 
ously refused to recede and blindly and recklessly invited war. 

The universal and patriotic outburst of the whole nation, the 
prompt and vigorous response of the President and Congress to 
the demands of the hour, the enthusiastic union and cooperation 
of all sections and all parties in their indorsement and support of 
the measures necessary to meet the great emergency, all testify to 
the profound confidence of our people in the justice and necessity 
of our course. And here let me say that nothing has so touched 
the great American heart as the strong and kindly clasp of the 
mighty hand of Old England, outstretched to us across the sea, 

Nothing has so strengthened us in our conviction of the merit 
of our cause as the enlightened and sympathetic approval of her 

eople and her statesmen. Long may peace reign between us. 
ith no desire by either for a more formal alliance, may we not 
hope that that identity of free institutions, of liberal laws, of lan- 
guage, and of race which make us akin will draw us more closely 
together in the splendid missions of peace and civilizing commerce? 

Mr. Speaker, Sevier thus entered upon this war, having been 
forced into it by the irresistible current of events and the stress 
of conditions for which we were not responsible and which we 
could not control, it only remains for us to gather all our resources 
and put forth our mightiest efforts to subdue our foe. Every op- 
portunity to bring her to terms, every opportunity to put her 
upon her back, every opportunity to strike a decisive blow which 
will bring speedily the peace we all desire should be seized, and 
we are justified in attacking her wherever she is most vulnerable. 

If by the victorious power of our fleets, and the unconquerable 
courage of our soldiery territory is conquered in the prosecution 
of this war, it becomes ours by the laws of war, by the common 
consent of mankind, by the principles and precedents of inter- 
national codes, and to that extent we have weakened our enemy 
and strengthened ourselves. A title thus acquired is as indubita- 
ble and indefeasible as one obtained by peaceful cession or pur- 
chase. 

When our great admiral, obliged by the rigid laws of neutrality 
to leave his anchorage in Hongkong Harbor, sailed away to the 
Philippines and forced his way into Manila Bay, destroying the 
Spanish fleet and silencing its sentinel forts, he gained the keys to 
those luxuriant islands in the far Pacific, the richest and most 
fruitful of all the colonies of Spain. Without troops, without 
even a landing force, he could only wait for the expeditions which 
must follow to complete and secure his conquest. Without that 
support the prize must slip from our grasp and the trophies of 
that matchless victory be lost. It therefore became a duty, a 
necessity, to this Government by every means in its power to 
intensify the blow, to make it as severely felt as possible, to send 
our transports and troops to that point to follow up the achieve- 


ment of our invincible sailors, the reverberation of whose victori- 


ous guns has rolled round the world and whose skill and valor 
have lighted up the ensign of the Republic with a new luster. 

Now, if the conquest of the Philippines is a proper and necessar 
step in this contest and their acquisition will weaken and force 
our enemy to the wall, if their possession by us will even advance 
the purpose of securing more favorable terms or serve as a pledge 
of indemnity, we must finish the work so nobly begun by Dewey; 
we must still further carry on aggressive war in that distant 
quarter of the globe. 

We can not send our ships of war and our armies on that long 
mission unless we use the Hawaiian Islands as a naval station and 
base of operations and supplies. The use of these islands for the 
purposes of successful war is therefore absolutely necessary. No 
fleet could reach our waiting ships in Manila Harbor without a 
— and recoaling at Honolulu save by the I npg difficult, 
and expensive method of consort colliers. e must have them, 
then, as a base for our warlike operations in the Hast or else the 
opening splendors of Dewey’s great exploit must fade into the 
darkness of humiliation and disaster and Spain gather new hope 
and courage in her struggle. 

As a war measure, therefore, we must take the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. We have no alternative. We must either through the 
extraordinary war powers into which the ordinary prerogatives 
of the Executive expand in time of actual hostilities and threat- 
ened danger to the state, anchor and recoal our ships in Hawaiian 
waters and use the ports of the little Republic for the recuperation 
and supply of our expeditions to the Coa ines regardless of her 
rights as an independent nation or her obligations as a neutral, 
or we can, as we ought, accept her offer of cession as recited and 
proposed to be ratified in the resolution now before Co > 

Under the principles embodied in our treaty with Great Britain 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and now substantially 
recognized asa part of the law of nations, under the principles of 
neutral obligation upon which our recovery of the Ala a claims 
was asserted and enforced, the use of the territory and harbors of 
Hawaii for refitting and supplying our ships and our invading 
armies would be a plain violation of international obligation, 
and would subject her to claims for indemnity which the public 
sentiment of the world and every international tribunal would 
promptly enforce. For us to force a feeble people to commit this 
breach of neutral duty and incur this liability would be to call 
down upon us the world’s condemnation and subject us to the 
charge of a selfish repudiation of the very principles which we 
had imposed upon the family of nations when our own interests 
were to be advanced. 

Let us, then, choose the nobler, the wiser course. The control 
of these islands we must have in the present emergency. We are 
impelled by the highest necessity—by the law of self-preservation. 
We have now the opportunity of acquiring them ina just and 
honorable way. The constitutional authorities of their Govern- 
ment, in proper form and voicing its will, have voluntarily ten- 
dered us the transfer of their territory and sovereignty. It needs 
but the passage of this resolution to extend our authority and 
rightfully raise our flag over the islands. 

Shall we deliberately put aside the erous offer and choose 
the other alternative of a forcible and arbitrary encroachment 
upon the rights and territory of a power whose independent exist- 
ence we insist upon asserting? 

Shall we flaunt in the face of the phe who are watching our 
course with jealous interest the old maxim of the buccaneerin 
and robber nations of a bygone age that might makes right, ool 
return to the days when it was the privilege of the stron to take 
what its power alone would justify it in seizing and holding, and 
when the gentler and firmer principles of a just and enlightened 
system of public law had not yet begun to sway the sentiment of 
the civilized nations of the earth and guide and centro! their 
policy and conduct toward each other? 

Let it be the high privilege of this patriotic body, responding to 
the manifest sentiment of the people of this great land, to follow the 


| plain path of obviousdutyand prudence, hold up and strengthen 


the hands of our President in this stressful hour of conflict and 
deep responsibility, support him in his noble and laudable desire 
to be relieved from a necessary but otherwise questionable meas- 


| ure, by a prompt and emphatic enactment of the joint resolution 


of annexation, thus signally recording once more our confidence 
in his wise Administration, and at the same time reaffirming our 
loyalty to those liberal and enlightened principles which we have 
so notably been the means of incorporating into the recognized 
body of international law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said we endanger, we abandon, the Mon- 
roe doctrine in the acquisition of these islands; that we will in- 
augurate a policy inconsistent with its further assertion; that we 
are reaching out beyond our hemisphere, and entangling ourselves 
in the meshes of Enropean concerns and her tortuous and com- 
plicated diplomacy, and that by thus becoming intermeddlers in 
foreign politics and rivals in the race for colonial empire, we 
invite similar interferences in the affairs of this continent and 
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reprisals within the limits heretofore heid sacred from foreign 
intrusion. The utter inapplicability of this objection is so appar- 
ent that it seems to require no answer. 

This is no measure of colonization. It contemplates no exten- 
sion of our arms and our enterprise into uncivilized and distant 
regions in order to create and build up a remote dependency, 
no settlement of virgin territory, or planting of a colony to be 
fostered into productive greatness to feed the wealth and pride of 
the parent country. It is no encroachment upon the possessions 
of another power nor an interference withits just claims or proper 
influence. Itis but the voluntary consummation of a union be- 
tween two organized and civilized communities by which one 
enters into and yields herself to the dominion of the other. Itis 
the absorption of a State now holding its place among the nations 
of the world, a people already vitalized by the influence of our 
institutions and example, with a jurisprudence and a political sys- 
tem closely assimilated to our own, with a citizenship already 
animated by an intense and sympathetic Americanism, and pos- 
sessing the elements of an orderly society and regular government. 

For more than fifty years these islands have been declared to 
be within the circle of an American policy. No more signal in- 
stance of the assertion of our right to protect from foreign aggres- 
sion and interference has been exhibited in our history than in 
our attitude and relations to the Hawaiian Government, and more 
than once our Executive has intervened to prevent the aggression 
of a powerful foreign power upon its people with the declared 
purpose to resort to arms if necessary. 

It would only weary the House to quote the long succession of 
public declarations by Webster, Marcy, Fish, Blaine, Bayard, and 
other great statesmen and high officials, in which, speaking for 
our Government and enunciating its settled policy, the right of 
this nation to protect these islands from external encroachment 
has been energetically proclaimed. That they were within the 
shadow of our policy and subject to ‘‘an avowedly American so- 
lution” has been repeatedly asserted, and accepted by our people 
and by the outside world without criticism or serious protest until 
a virtual protectorate by the United States over these islands has 
been established and conceded, to the exclusion of every other ex- 
ternal interest. 

Surely their final annexation by their own will and consent 
would be no surrender or impairment of the Monroe doctrine, so 
often and so positively affirmed in the past. If the maintenance 
of a protectorate over them, if our treaties of reciprocity and 
exclusive commercial alliance with them, imposing upon us all 
the responsibilities and burdens of a closer and more intimate 
political union and subjecting us at the same time to the embar- 
rassments and complications likely to arise out of their retention 
of their national independence, are not inconsistent with that doc- 
trine, and no European power has regarded our actions as a sur- 
render in the slightest degree of any of its principles, surely the 
taking of the one further short step to annexation could not be 
considered as a concession to Europe of her right to plant her sys- 
tems or colonies on this continent. 

Indeed it rather gives emphasis and stronger expression to the 
principle which dictated its first startling utterance. It was our 
own safety and welfare that were involved and which justified 
its acceptance by our people as a part of their political creed. 
The publication of our interdict against the intrusion and enlarge- 
ment of the dominion of the powers of Europe in this hemisphere 
did not imply that we could not extend our own. On the con- 
trary, the very possibility that we might do so was involved as a 
corollary to that famous article of our political faith. Our re- 
sistance to the extension here of European influence and domina- 
tion was not only because their systems were hostile to ours and 
detrimental to our safety, but because such entry upon our conti- 
nent and taking ion of territory by conquest or colonization 
would hamper and circumscribe our own growth and expansion. 

So firmly has the Monroe doctrine become embedded in our 
political system and so binding has it become upon the conscience 
and judgment of the nation that its enforcement is no longer open 
to question, and we stand ready to defend it to the uttermost. 
Yet there is no greater warrant for its assertion and maintenance 
by our Government than for the right of territorial acquisition. 
Both are within the scope of the implied powers of the Constitu- 
tion. Both are but the exercise of the power to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare, and both are within the 
discretion of the political department in determining how best to 
secure those ends. 

Gentlemen in antagonizing this resolution persistently parade 
before our eyes the evils of colonial expansion and the dangers of 
an imperial policy, in the direction of which they say the annex- 
ation of Hawaii is the first fatal step, and seek to arouse our fears 
by academic discourses on the catastrophes that overtook the re- 
publics of the ancient world. They treat the question as if sub- 
mitted for the first time, and as if it contemplated the initiation 
of a new policy, the first deviation from the path in which the na- 
tion has heretofore always trodden. I have said that the problem 
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of these islands has been in the minds of the statesmen of the 
Republic for more than half of a century, and that their neces- 
sity and importance to our security and our interests have long 
been conceded and a definite policy adopted with regard to them. 

Indeed, their final peaceful annexation was long ago announced 
and assumed as the only solution of the Hawaiian question. No 
colonial empire was ever contemplated in that event. Only the 
consummation of a long-meditated measure of prudent statesman- 
ship looking tothe security of our western coast, the commandof the 
American Pacific, and the furtherance of our growing commerce. 

Mr Speaker, we are, indeed, face to face with great and importu- 
nate questions, but they do not spring out of the present proposal. 
Our opponents confound and mingle the simpler and more familiar 
considerations which control the immediate subject of our discus- 
sion with those profounder and more perplexing problems which 
force themselves upon our thoughts in the swift succession of im- 
posing and startling events which thicken upon us and arouse our 
wonder and speculation. 

They only seem to complicate the pending question, because 
they are contemporaneous, yet we can not resist the fascination 
which their suggestion exerts. A wider, a grander future than any 
we ever dreamed of in the wildest flights of our fancy has now 
begun to unfold before our astonished vision, and, like the enrap- 
turing glimpses of a far-off landscape caught from mountain top 
amid the rolling clouds below, thrills us with the splendid possi- 
bilities that lie beyond. The annexation of these islands is in 
the line of familiar precedent, and mainly depends upon their ne- 
cessity to us for purposes of trade and our continental security. 

But the awakening which has come upon us in the great war 
with a European power, so suddenly forced upon our people, has 
unveiled to us our close contact and complication with the rest- 
less, stirring world around us, and our own wonderful and resist- 
less power and exhaustless resources. Ought we, can we, main- 
tain our policy of isolation and indifference in the midst of the 
mighty movements and fierce competitions which jostle and 
crowd us? Shall we share in the world’s development and the 
fair prizesof an aggressiveand ever-advancing civilization? Shall 
the swift appliances and marvelous forces of our modern life, 
annihilating time and space, the beckoning invitations which 
attract the adventurous and progressive spirit of our a on 
every side, the pressing summons to vigorous effort and high en- 
terprise which break upon our ears find us inert and coldly neglect- 
ful of the opportunities which lie across the path of our destiny, 
or shall we play our part in the opening drama of the new cen- 
tury, extend our life-giving commerce and the liberalizing and 
humanizing influences of our free institutions, and take our proper 
place as a central figure in the moving scene? 

I do not hint at a career of aggression and conquest, and I de- 
cline to apply to the tendencies and movements I have indicated 
the terms imperialism and colonization in the censorious and 
opprobrious sense in which they have been so freely and recklessly 
used in this debate. Far be it from me to lend even a moment's 
apparent approval to a policy so foreign to the temper and genius 
of this free and generous people. Yet we can no longer separate 
ourselves from the absorbing interests and resistless activities 
which swirl and eddy around us. We can not, like a hermit 
nation, shrink and shrivel into a lonely and selfish isolation. If 
we would spread our expanding commerce; if we would seize the 
rich rewards which wait upon bold adventure and lofty enter- 
prise; if we would give wings to the aspirations of a brave and 
intelligent ple, we must accept the high responsibilities and 
duties want ous commanding continental position, our mighty 
power, and our generous freedom place upon us. 

To seek the seclusion and shelter of apathetic indifference 
would be to invite the very dangers and aggressions we would 
avoid. Even in the calm and measured phrases of Washington's 
Farewell Address there seems to gleam from between the lines the 
hidden fire of a proud and patriotic soul, hopeful of the day when 
timid and prudent policy could be laid aside, and the young na- 
tion he did so much to create sit enthroned between her subject 
seas clothed with invincible power and majesty, an arbiter of the 
destinies of the human race. 

While the disposition of the glorious conquests which the in- 
comporable skill and divine courage of our sailors and soldiers 
have won and will further win in this just and necessary war, while 
the great and momentous questions so unexpectedly thrust upon 
us in its earliest developments await our best and wisest statesman- 
ship, the serene patience and well-considered judgment of a great 
and magnanimous people, let us now, by the swift passage of this 
resolution, accept the generous offer of the Hawaiian Republic, 
and thus honorably and peacefully and in the line of our ancient 
traditions widen the area of our freedom and institutions, and se- 
cure one more guaranty of our security and commercial great- 
ness. Let us thus continue to promote our growth and develop- 
ment, and, as the child matures and rounds out into the glory and 
strength of manhood, let us fulfill the end of our being—let us be 
obedient to a law universal and divine. [Applause. | 
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Cuba and the War-Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 


fe 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

Tho House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr, CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whenever the safety of the nation is at stake 
or any great national purpose is to be accomplished by war, 
party lines should vanish and politics besuspended. [Applause. | 
The war is on, and the people demand that it shall be vigor- 
ously prosecuted in the interests of the country and without re- 
gard to party interests. It can not be prosecuted without the 
sinews of war. This bill is drawn to furnish the sinews of war. 
It isa war measure exclusively, and as such I shall consider it. 
It contains, it is true, features which to me are distasteful. I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] in ref- 
erence to the tax on beer, and also with the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Grout] as to the tax on mineral waters. 

The proposition to give the President power to issue bonds does 
not commend itself to everybody, but no war can be waged with- 
out money. I feel it to be my duty to vote for this bond propo- 
sition if all efforts to amend the bill fail. I shall vote for it all 
the more willingly because it is to be a popular loan. When 
opened, the subscription lists are to be sent to the post-offices 
throughout the country, and the honest farmers and mechanics 
afforded an opportunity to subscribe. 

A popular loan, when needed, strengthens the Government. It 
clinches the affections and interests of the people and makes every 
fireside national. Such a loan stands in strong contrast with the 
bonds issued in 1893, 1894, and 1895, when the country was at peace 
with all the world. The first issue was made by private contract, 
giving a well-known syndicate a profit of nearly $8,000,000. 

The other issue invited public competition, but most of the 
bonds again fell into the hands of the old syndicate, which gleaned 
still further profits at the expense of the taxpayers. If this pro- 
posed issue is not sanctioned by Congress, the President may be 
forced to follow in the footsteps of the Cleveland Administration 
and impose upon the country a bond issue where syndicates may 
prosper at the expense of the people. Money must be had, and the 
proposed revenue bill, aside from the bond issue, will not bring in 
enough money to prosecute the war. Under the law as it now 
stands the syndicates would reap large profits on any bond issue. 

Mr. VINCENT. They will do it anyway. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. No, sir; the people will come in on the 
ground floor. And that is where they ought to come in. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall do what can be done toward amend- 
ing the proposed bill. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
has a plan for the issue of Treasury notes, which possibly may be 
feasible. Then there is an amendment proposing an income tax. 
It appears to me to be nonsensical. You have an income-tax law 
already on your statute book, but the Supreme Court has held it 
void. How are you going to better yourselves by reenacting the 
same law, so long as the Government is under the domination of 
that tribunal? It seems to me that the proper way would be to 
bringin a constitutional amendment. If the State legislatures 
sanctioned it, you could then pass an income-tax law which would 
be beyond the reach of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
You may be sure, Mr. Chairman, that— 

The mill will never grind with the water that has passed. 

The income-tax law to-day is a dead letter on the statute book. 
Give us something tangible, something substantial, something that 
will hold good after we have enacted it. An income tax, properly 
levied, would, in my opinion, be a most equitable tax, especially 
in time of war. But let us levy it in a constitutional manner. 

Mr. McMILLIN. They have overridden the Constitution. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
[ Mr. CumMINGs] that I have an amendment to that effect before the 
constitutional committee. Will you help me to get it out? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. STEELE. It may not be his amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I will support it, if it is to be a constitu- 
tional measure. 

Mr. RIDGELY. It is. 

Mr. CUMMINGS (continuing). And I believe my constituents 
will support me in it, even if I do represent a district in New 
York City. (Laughter. } 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the Spanish Cortes to-day they are hav- 


ing a similar contest to that in this House. Weyler and Robledo 
are opposing the Spanish budget in Madrid at this very hour. | 
do not know what others here will do, but, sir, Inever will consent 
to put myself in a position where I can be compared with Weyler 
and Robledo. [Great applause.] As a Democrat, I stand by my 
principles. As an American, I stand by the nation. I believe it 
to be the duty of every Democrat, after having made the fight 
that his conscience directs toward reforming this measure, to 
turn in and vote to give the President of the United States the 
power to issue these bonds, if it be necessary, to carry on the 
war. In doing this they sustain the vote they gave in favor of 
the war. In doing otherwise they stand on record as refusing to 
vote supplies to carry on the war which they have hailed with so 
much eagerness. It does seem to me that if a President elected 
on a Democratic platform is allowed to issue $300,000,000 in 
bonds in time of peace, a President elected on a Republican plat- 
form might with perfect propriety be allowed to issue $300,000,900 
in time of war. [Applause. } 

What I desire, Mr. Chairman, and all I desire, is to give the 
Executive no excuse for not conducting the war vigorously and 
victoriously on the ground that Congress has not upheld the 
President in his efforts. For one, I stand ready to vote all the 
supplies asked for, holding the Administration responsible for 
their proper expenditure. [Applause.] 

CUBA. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity to detail to the House 
the results of an investigation in March last as to the situation 
in Cuba. Repeatedly have 1 sought the floor for this purpose, 
and repeatedly have I been denied. Under the terms of the spe- 
cial order governing this debate my opportunity has come, and I 
willingly avail myself of it. This investigation was made at the 
invitation of the editor of the New York Journal. That news- 
paper had printed harrowing accounts of the sufferings of the 
reconcentrados, accompanied by photographic illustrations, As 
doubts had been expressed concerning the accuracy of these re- 
ports, the editor of the newspaperinvited Senators THURSTON of 
Nebraska, GALLINGER of New Hampshire, and Money of Missis- 
sippi, and Representative WILLIAM ALDEN Smita of Michigan, 
and myself, to visit Cuba and personally view the situation. 

The three Senators have already embodied the result of their 
investigations in speeches made upon the floor of the Senate Cham- 
ber. 0 opportunity, however, has been afforded me to speak 
upon the matter in the House. All the details furnished by the 
Senators are correct. I wish also to add a tribute to Senator 
Proctor for his thorough description of what he witnessed in 
Cuba during the two weeks preceding the visit of his brother 
Senators. He went there of his own accord, determined to ascer- 
tain the truth by a personal investigation. His story speaks for 
itself. The facts detailed stand unchallenged, and can not be 
challenged by anyone in the least conversant with the situation. 

The man directly responsible for the rounding up and starving 
of the reconcentrados was General Weyler, late Captain-General of 
the island. He was once characterized on this floor by myself as 
‘‘the Gila monster of Spanish tyranny, befouling with his breath 
the atmosphere of civilization.” This characterization is said to 
have touched him to the quick, He based the effort to exterminate 
a whole people by starvation upon the ground of military necessity. 
War, he declared, recognized no principle of humanity. It was 
not ethical, but strictly practical. Gomez and Maceo ool swept 
from the eastern to the western end of Cuba, destroying sugar 
ae and reddening the sky with blazing cane fields. 

Weyler retaliated in kind. 

The rural Cuban was the friend of theinsurgents. It was from 
his little patches of tilled ground that the patriot drew his sup- 
plies. The insurgents were mounted upon horses raised in the 
rural districts and were fed upon native cattle. The entire rural 
population sympathized with the patriots. It kept themsupplied 
with information as to the strength and movements of the Spanish 
forces, and saved Gomez and ieese from many a carefully pre- 
pared trap. Of course, these Cubans were noncombatant. ey 
were not wanted in the ranks of the patriot army, as there were 
neither guns nor ammunition for them. They served their coun- 
try best by remaining on their farms and raising yams and cattle. 
The revolutionary army was under strict discipline, and the agri- 
cultural population were free from marauders and predatory ex- 
cursions, 

Weyler was the first to recognize the fact that, while outwardly 
peaceful and loyal, the people were the main reliance of the Cuban 
army. Their friends and relatives were in the ranks of the 
triots, and, more than this, they were as thoroughly imbued with 
aspiritof liberty as were the ‘‘American farmersin the Revolution.” 
To use the words of a Spanish sympathizer in Havana, ‘‘ The entire 
people were at heart insurrectionists, and the very grass under 
the feet of the Spaniards was insurgent.” 

THE EFFECT OF WEYLER’S POLICY. 

Weyler’s resolution, once formed, was carried out with mer- 

ciless severity. Martinez Campos had fought several battles with 
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the insurgents, but was unable to prevent the invasion of the 
western provinces. They contained the richest plantations in the 
jsland. aceo and Gomez had maintained themselves in front 
of Havana for several months. The Spaniards themselves ac- 
knowledged that they might have entered the city by a bold 
dash. Maceo’s friends say that he was fully aware of this fact, 
put that he preferred to obey the dictates of prudence and remain 
outside. 

Weyler’s orders for the concentration of the rural population in 
the different towns were promptly carried out in Pinar del Rio. 
The Spaniards butchered all the horses and cattle, destroyed every 
hamlet, and forced the noncombatants into the different towns. 
The object was to render it impossible for Maceo’s forces to obtain 
provender. In this Weyler was undoubtedly successful. Maceo’s 
troops suffered terribly for lack of supplies. Several battles were 
fought with varying success. The insurgent army practically 
went to pieces. It was not strong enough to recross the trocha, 
and Maceo himself was finally killed while trying to reach Gomez 
with a few followers. 

Weylerregarded the province as practically pacified. Meantime 
his edict had been carried into effect in Havana, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, and Puerto Principe. Ditches were dug around the pens in 
various towns and barbed wire fences placed on the outer side of 
the ditches. The entire rural population was either butchered or 
driven within these ditches. No effort whatever to feed them was 
made. Weyler’s friends declare that he meant to make provision 
for them, but that he was unable to do so. Meantime he concen- 
trated his strength and marched from Havana to the border of 
Puerto Principe in a vain effort to bring Gomez toa decisive battle. 

That wary old campaigner kept out of his way, worrying him 
as Marion and Sumter worried Cornwallis and Tarleton. Weyler 
went back to Havana. Meantime the reconcentrados died by 
thousands of starvation. The provinces of Havana, Matanzas, 
Santa Clara, and a portion of Puerto Principe were practically 
as free from insurgents as was Pinar del Rio. The suffering in 
all these provinces was intense. 

Weyler began to gather himself for a supreme and final effort 
to drive the patriots from Santiago de Cuba, in which province 
they maintained a well-drilled force under Calixto Garcia. He 
was on the point of making this demonstration when Canovas 
was assassinated, and Weyler was ordered back to Spain, Blanco 
becoming his successor. 

Weryler’s friends assert that if he had remained in office six 
weeks longer, Garcia’s column would have broken and dispersed 
and Santiago would have become as free from insurrection as the 
other provinces. In other words, the insurgents would have 
dwindled into predatory bands, without organization and without 
an attempt to maintain an insurrectionary government. The 
Weylerites laugh at the effort of Sagasta and Blancoto organize 
an autonomic government. 

Certain it is that Weyler is a remarkable man. He was a mili- 
tary attaché of Spain at Washington during the American civil 
war. He served with Sheridan in the Valley, and had a great ad- 
miration for Sherman and Grant. He speaks English fluently, 
and ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the resources and 
disposition of the people of the United States. He is quick in 
motion, alert in mentality, decisive in action, and unrelenting in 
purpose. Ata certain hour each day he would appear upon the 
Prado in Havana in full uniform and march up and down the 
square for thirty minutes, entirely unaccompanied. 

On assuming office he sent for the American newspaper corre- 
spondents. He asked how many of them had seen service in the 
American war. There were some who had fought within the 
ranks of the Confederacy, and others who served in the Union 
army; others had followed their profession in botharmies. Wey- 
ler told the latter that they hardly needed instructions as to the 
news which they would forward to their papers. Their experi- 
ence in the civil war had undoubtedly ripened their judgment, 
and they would send nothing that was improper or liable to be of 
service tothe insurgents, As Captain-General, he had determined 
to do away with all censorship. As a republican, he believed in 
full liberty of the press. The correspondents were at liberty to 
send everything published in Havana and any other real news, 
but nothing alarmingly sensational, and nothing that they knew 
to be untrue. They should be cautious to give no news that would 
tend to disclose military plans or movements. 

‘*Your messages will go by cable,” he said. ‘‘There will be no 
censorship; I shall never see them until they are printed. You 
can wire them in the English language. I want you to under- 
stand that anything you may send of an improper nature will re- 
flect on me both here and in Madrid, and I shall be held responsi- 
ble and be censured for removing the censorship.” 

He told them that they were at liberty to come and see him at 
all times, and gave orders to admit them without formality and 
at all hours. Nothing, apparently, could be fairer, yet within a 
week the Captain-General received bitter complaints from the 
Spanish minister at Washington and from Madrid about the press 
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telegrams. He was finally peremptorily ordered to restore the! 


censorship. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL WEYLER. 

Weyler’s moods varied. At times he would invite a correspond- 
ent to sit down upon a sofa with him and enter into a free con- 
versation. At others he would receive the correspondent while 
seated at his desk. Looking up, he would say, ‘‘ Do you want to 
seeme? Well, whatisit? Speak! Iam quite busy.” 

He spoke English only when his adjutants were not present. 
He seemed to be apprehensive that it would create a suspicion 
within their mindsif they heard him conversingin English withthe 
correspondents. If a correspondent produced a clipping from a 
newspaper, Weyler invariably seized it and put it in his pocket. 
He patronized all the clipping bureaus in the United States, and 
had a score of scrapbooks. All clippings of denunciation against 
himself were underlined with red ink. They were placed in a 
separate scrapbook. All caricatures of himself and of the little 
King of Spain were put in a different volume. 

Attimes hewasfacetious. George Eugene Bryson, a well-known 
correspondent, once visited him and asked permission to see the 
Competitor and other American prisoners in the Cabanas. ‘‘If you 
don’t care to let me enter the fortress,” said Bryson, “ please be so 
kind as to have them brought to the gate where I can talk to them.” 

“Why,” replied Weyler, ‘don’t you know that there are no 
American prisoners in the Cabanas? Haven't you yet learned 
that I have fed them all to the sharks?” 

**No,” Bryson answered, “I hadn’t learned it.” 

‘* Well,” replied Weyler, ‘‘you don’t read the New York Sun. 
Some days ago one of the post-office officials brought me a letter 
addressed to Mr. God, managing editor of the New YorkSun. [The 
managing editor’s name was Mr. Lord.| It was a good, fat letter. 
I looked over it and found that two bodies of prisoners had been 
picked up off Morro Castle with their arms and legs eaten off by 
sharks. The correspondent further asserted that nearly all the 
prisoners in the Cabanas had been fed to sharks, and the sharks 
had got so fat they were hardly able to swim. 

‘There was only one thing to do with such a letter as that,” con- 
tinued Weyler, ‘‘and that was to seal it up and forwardit. It 
was a recognition of the confidence of the correspondent in the 
Spanish mail system. Other correspondents would have sent the 
letter to Key West in a special dispatch boat. Well, the Sun 
printed it with a flaring caption. The only regret that I had 
about it was that my friend Don Pancho, of the Associated Press, 
was beaten out of the news. But I gave Pancho a chance after- 
wards. On the following day I sent for him and gave him a shark 
story. 

** * Have you heard what the sharks did to-day?’ I said to him. 

‘* ¢No,’ he replied. 

“ Well,’ said I, ‘this morning I sent a firing squad over to the 
Cabanas to shoot two Cubans. The squad was headed off in the 
bay by two bigsharks. Oneof the sharks jumped into the boatand 
drove the firing squad to the masthead, delaying the execution 
until a new squad appeared.’ ” 

He actually forced Don Pancho to send this story to the Asso- 
ciated Press. ‘‘And the next day,” said Weyler, with a smile, 
‘*Don Pancho received a dispatch from the New York agent ask- 
ing whether he was drunk or crazy.” 


Some absurd stories threw the Captain-Genearal into an uncon- 
trollable rage. One day he read in an American newspaper a 
story accusing him of wrapping the Stars and Stripes around an 


American prisoner and of then burning him alive. Weyler grit- 
ted his teeth, stamped his feet, worked his Austrian chin with 


anger, and said that if he could catch the correspondent who 
wrote the story he would wrap him in a Spanish flag, place a 
dynamite bomb beneath him, and blow him off the island. This 
was said in the censor’s office while a score of correspondents 


were awaiting a revision of their dispatches. Next day two of 
these correspondents disappeared from the island. 

At another time, speaking of the attitude of the American press, 
he became sarcastic, saying that, notwithstanding their foul abuse 
of him, they were really his best friends and had been of great 
service tohim. Spain was continually throbbing with indigna- 
tion over the invectives heaped upon him. Editorial comments 
upon his course, i American newspapers, were reproduced in the 


Madrid press. They aroused Spanish patriotism and proved a 
great factor in the enlargement of his army. He wanted to thank 
the New York newspapers for adding at least 75,000 troops to the 


Spanish army in Cuba. 

At one time, in apologizing for his alleged ferocity, he said he 
was simply obeying the commands of the Canovas ministry. He 
alleged that the reconcentrado decree had been drawn at Madrid 
and not at the palacein Havana. He himself was the simple serv- 
ant of the home ministry, loyal to Spain and determined that 
she should win, even if every man, woman, and child born on the 
Island of Cuba had to be sacrificed. He would make the island 
a wilderness covered with ashes and bones if this would insure 
victory. 
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‘‘ What care I,” said he, with a wave of the hand, “‘how great 
the sacrifice of life to crush out the spirit of rebellion? IfI go 
back to Spain triumphant, no one will ever dare to ask for detailed 
accounts of the cost of victory.” 

A TALK WITS CAPTAIN-GENERAL BLANCO. 

On March 9 the Congressional visitors, accompanied by Consul- 
General Lee, paid a formal visit to Captain-General Blanco. The 
party took carriages and were driven to the palace of the Captain- 
General. It fronts an exquisite park in the center of the city. 
Like all such palaces, it has an inner court, with marble stairways 
on the right and left of the entrance. In the inner court stands a 
marble statue of Columbus. Spanish soldiers in neat uniforms 
guard theentrance. Theparty alighted from their carriages, and, 
headed by General Lee, mounted the stairway, where they were 
met by General Parrado, second to Blanco in command. They 
were ushered into a reception room and invited to seats: The 
apartment was richly furnished. 

General Parrado, through an interpreter, said that General 
Blanco was busy, but would receive his visitors in a few moments. 
The apartment fronted the park. Adjoining it was a second 
apartment resembling the governor’s room in the city hall, New 
York. It contained painted portraits of the Captains-General of 
Cuba for more than a century. One of the party entered this 
room and was gazing at the paintings, when General Parrado 
took him by the arm and began to call his attention to the most 
distinguished of the group. 

‘‘De Rodas?” asked the visitor, pointing to a portrait. 

‘* Si,” answered General Parrado. De Rodas, 1t will be remem- 
bered, was one of the Captains-General of the island during the 
ten years’ war. The picture showed a clean-cut face, with a bald 
head, and an exquisitely fitting uniform. After gazing at it a 
minute or more, the visitor turned to General Parrado and said, 
‘‘Show me Balmaseda, please.” The General, using his index 
finger, pointed to a portrait on the left of De Rodas, saying ‘‘ Bal- 
maseda.” This Captain-General won areputation in the ten years’ 
war equal to that of Weyler in the present war. ‘‘Nowshowme 
Lersundi,” said the visitor. With alacrity the general pointed to 
aportrait. Lersundi had a diplomatic face and no military air. 
‘** Polevieja?” inquired the visitor, turning away. The general’s 
index finger was again brought into play. Polevieja was the suc- 
cessor of Blanco as Captain-General of the Philippine {slands. He 
is accredited with having crushed the rebellion in those islands, 
although later dispatches say that the fires of insurrection are 
again burning as brightly asever. It was said in Havana that he 
is to be successor to Blanco in Cuba, Many years ago he was 
Captain-General. The face bore a remarkable resemblance to that 
of the late Gen. John A. Logan. 

‘* Dulce?” inquired the visitor. General Parrado pointed to a 
portrait on the opposite wall. It was that of Dulce, who was 
driven from the island by the Havana volunteers because of his 
clemency. 
remarks in English, the General lookedat him querulously. Some 
of the Weyler newspapers had intimated that Bianco might meet 
the fate of Dulce. ‘‘Concha,” remarked the visitor, at which the 
General smiled and designated the portrait of one of the most 
noted of all the Spanish governors. It was an American face, 
dencting firmness.and decision. There was nothing Spanish 
abot t it. 

At this point General Parrado turned, and, pointing to a por- 
trait; near by, said, *‘ Blanco!” 

‘*Oh, no,” remarked the visitor, “not Blanco—the Prince of 
Wales.” 

At this the General laughed heartily. At the same moment 
General Blanco entered the room. Parrado told him what the 
visitor had said, and the General laughed, apparently enjoying 
the remark. It was a portrait of General Blanco, taken nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, when he was first made Captain-General 
of Cuba. The features were those of the Prince of Wales twenty 

years ago, but the complexion was darker. Blanco, however, 
ike the Prince of Wales, has grown ‘stout. He has a pleasant 
face and a mild eye. He wore neither uniform nor decoration, 
but was dressed in plainblack. You meet a dozen men in Wall 
street every day who resemble him. He looked more like a pros- 
perous banker than a Captain-General. With General Blanco 
came Dr. Congosto, the secretary-general. All retired to the re- 
ception room and were seated in a circle. 

General Lee and General Blanco greeted each other quite 
warmly. It was evident that Blanco had a warm spot in his heart 
for Lee, and that Lee, to a certain extent, reciprocated the feel- 
ing. Each inquired after the other’s health, and there was a vein 
of badinage in their conversation. 

‘You must visit me in the United States this summer,” said 
General Lee, ‘‘and we will go to Saratoga together. The water 
there will be of great benefit to you. Aside from this, there are 
grand balls every night, and you will have an opportunity of being 
presented to many beautiful American ladies, I understand that 
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As the visitor gazed upon his features and made some | 





during your last visit to the United States you were greatly im. 
pressed with their loveliness.” 

General Blanco partly understood what was said, but relied 
upon an interpreter for a thorough definition. Throwing up his 
hands, he said he feared that he would be unable to accept'the 
kind invitation that was extended to him. ‘ My duties might 
keep me in Havana,” he added. 

General Lee replied that if he could not find time to visit'the 
springs, it would be his pleasure to send him several cases of the 
water, as he felt confident that it would be very beneficial. 

AUTONOMY. 

Meantime the visitor had entered into conversation with Dr. 
Congosto. He had met him in Philadelphia several years ago, and 
recalled the meeting. Congosto speaks English like an American, 
He was polished and cordial. He has a remarkable head, with a 
full, broad forehead and large liquid eyes. He is known'as the 
Talleyrand of the Blanco administration. 

‘‘Of course your visit here is for pleasure alone?” he said. 

‘** Hardly that,” replied the visitor. ‘I came’to see what I can 
see, if not to hear what I can hear.” 

The conversation then drifted upon the effort to establish au- 
tonomy for Cuba. The proposal, the visitor was told, came from 
Madrid, at the suggestion of General Blanco. The Captain-Gen- 
eral selected the antonomiccabinet. It consists entirely of Cubans. 
This cabinet had complete control of the civil administration of 
the island, Congosto said, and they were entirely os ee for 
the present situation. They had removed the Spanish governors 
of the six provinces and appointed Cubans in their stead. One of 
these governors in former days had been sentenced to death. 
More than this, the autonomic cabinet had removed all the Span- 
ish mayors of the different cities and appointed Cubans in their 
places. All the judges of the courts had been removed and Cubans 
substituted. 

It was a system more liberal than that in Canada'to-day. Gen- 
eral Blanco did not preside at the meeting of the cabinet, and had 
no more power than the Governor-General of Canada, Elections 
had’been ordered the same as those held in the Canadian provinces. 
They would be held some time in April.. When he was asked 
whether the franchise was based on a property qualification, he 
replied, ‘‘No; the ‘only qualification is the ability to read and 
write, and loyalty.” 

‘‘Are the negroes to vote the same as the whites?” he was'asked. 

‘*Certainly,” wasthe reply. ‘‘There is no distinction asto race 
or creed here. We recognize the negro as an equal with the 
whites, both socially and politically. The blacks are far more 
free than those in the United States,” he remarked, ‘for if I am 
to believe what I see in your American newspapers, many of them 
are debarred from voting. In Cuba there is no feeling against 
them, nor any question whatever of their rights to vote.” 

In reply to further questions Dr. Congosto said that the inspect- 
ors and canvassers of elections were all appointed by the auton- 
omists. 

“T am told,” said the visitor, ‘‘ that the Spaniards “will vote 
against autonomy.” 

“This may be true,” was the answer; ‘‘I am inclined to the 
opinion that the Spaniards will carry the large cities, but that the 
autonomists will carry the country.” 

It was suggested that the autonomist elective officers might ma- 
nipulate the returns so as to give an autonomist majority. Dr. 
Congosto smiled and replied: ‘‘ You-seem to be familiar with the 
American system of conducting elections: Here the system is an 
experiment,” he continued, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ but it is 
my belief that the autonomists will be successful.” 

In further conversation it was alleged that the autonomists were 
the ones who were making proposals to the insurgent chiefs and 
endeavoring to draw them within the line of autonomy. He ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the result of such an experiment 

‘““Well, Doctor,” said the visitor, ‘if the autonomists elect a 
majority and a system is inaugurated the same as that in Canada, 
pre next? It has not received the indorsement of the Spanish 

rtes.” 

‘“No,” replied the secretary-general; “the last Cortes made no 
provision for it, but a new Cortes, under the administration of 
Sagasta, is to be chosen, and they will have the power to sanction 
it.” 

Here the visitor remarked that Martinez Campos had made a 
similar proposition, so as to end the ten years’ war. . It had been 
practically accepted by the insurgents,and Gomez and Maceo had 
laid down their arms and left the island with an explicit under- 
standing that autonomy was to be given, yet when Campos became 
prime minister of Spain the Cortes failed to ratify it. Congosto 
made no reference to Campos, but replied that this proposi- 
tion came from Sagasta. The elections in Spain would undoubt- 
edly result in the triumph of Sagasta’s administration. The Gov- 


ernment usually carried the elections, and in his opinion there was 
no doubt about this one. A Cortes would be elected that would 
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support the proposition of antonomycoming from the prime min- 
jster. Here the visitor said all would then remain in the hands of 
the prime minister. If he should change his mind and reverse 
pis steps, the Cortes would undonbtedly vote in accordance with 
pis wishes and refuse autonomy. 

To this noreply was made, save a shrug of the shoulders. The 
Doctor apparently believed that none was necessary. 

All this time General Lee continued his conversation with Gen- 
eral Blanco. As the party arose they were conducted again to 
the apartment containing the portraits of the Captains-General. 
It was remarked that. the Captains-General of the seventeenth 
century bore a striking resemblance to the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They wore queues and had clean-shaven 
faces. Some had blue eyes and Roman features, presenting a 
marked contrast to the most of their successors. General Blanco 
and General Lee, with General Parrado, sat down at a desk, while 
an artist sketched all three. The conversation rippled right mer- 
rily, With the assistance of an interpreter and an occasional sally 
from Congosto. It was more of a social than a formal reception. 

Five minutes afterwards formal leave of the Captain-General 
was taken. As the party descended the marble stairway they 
stopped to admire the statue of Columbus. Files of Spanish sol- 
diers still remained at the entrance. 

‘‘It was here in front of this statue,” said a correspondent who 
accompanied the party, ‘‘ that the body of General Aranguran was 

laced when it was brought to Havana two weeks ago. It was 
forme here covered with blood, amid the imprecations of the Span- 
ish volunteers. Blanco, from thesecond-story window, witnessed 
the demonstration. With an impatient wave of the hand, he 
promptly ordered the corpse to be taken tothe morgue. When 
the relatives of the unfortunate young Cuban patriot sought it, 
the General humanely turned it over to their care and it received 
a Christian burial. 
TREATMENT OF AMERICANS. 

The sufferings of American citizens in Cuba have been over- 
looked in the horror created by the execution of Weyler’s recon- 
centration order. It resolved itself into a deliberate effort to ex- 
terminate the rural Cuban population by starvation. No effort 
was made to feed them. To use the words of Miss Clara Barton 
to a Congressional delegation visiting Matanzas, ‘‘the Turks were 
far more merciful to the Armenians. They put them to thesword 
outright and spared them the untold miseries inflicted upon the 
Cubans.” 

It was not at first generally known that among the reconcen- 
trados driven into the Weyler pens were scores of citizens of the 
United States. In every case they were treated as rebellious sub- 
jects of Spain. If they protested and refused to obey the order, 
they were slaughtered on their plantations by the Spanish guer- 
Tillas. In most.cases their cattle were killed, their houses burned, 
and their lands laid waste. Many would have starved to death 
in the pens were it not for the $50,000 appropriated by Congress. 
A few beyond the ken of the watchful consuls charged with the 
distribution of the provisions undoubtedly did die of starvation. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee filled his functions grandly. His example 
was followed by Consul rice, at Matanzas, and Consul Barker, at 
Saguala Grande. All made reports of these outrages on Ameri- 
can citizens, but these reports were buried in the pigeonholes of 
theState Department here at Washington. Near Sagua la Grande 
an American citizen was butchered on his plantation by guerrillas. 
The murder was brought to the attention of Consul Barker. 
With sleepless energy he laid bare every detail. He secured the 
affidavits of seven eyewitnesses of the crime and forwarded them 
to Washington. Noreply was received, and I haveno knowledge 
of any protest made by the State Department to the Spanish au- 
thorities. 

Nor was the situation improved under the rule of autonomy. 
In Matanzas to-day there remains an American citizen who two 
years ago owned a plantation on the river, 6 miles from the city. 
He was driven into the pen under the Weyler order and his plan- 
tation destroyed. A Cuban by birth, he married an American 
girl in Amherst, Mass., and became naturalized... Through the 
kindness of Consul Brice he escaped starvation. On the 12th of 
November last the alleged autonomist government removed the 
governor of the province of Matanzas and appointed a native 
Cuban, d@’Armis, in his place. The new governor is undoubtedly 
humane and sympathetic. He was once an insurgent, and was 
sentenced to death for treason by the Spanish authorities. He 
accepted office very much as Govin accepted it, with a view of 
again trusting Spanish promises and of giving autonomy a fair 
trial; but he is governor only in name. 

The real governor is Molina, the general commanding the prov- 
ince, better known as the military governor. Molina received 
his commission from Weyler, anc is heartily in line with his 
policy. D’Armis issued an order allowing the American recon- 
centrado to return to his plantation. The Amherst man bor- 
rowed $250 and went back to the blackened ruins of his home. 





it down the river on the scow. Prosperity had not fairly glim- 
mered before his pits were destroyed, his charcoal was seized, and 
he was driven back within the lines. 

The military governor had revoked the order of the civil gov- 
ernor, and the deaths from starvation, as the records show, were 
1,500 a month. Indeed, 23 persons died in the square fronting 
the palace on the very day that the new civil governor took office. 
Consul Brice forwarded the facts in this case to the State Depart- 
ment, and a claim for damages was made against Spain. All 
have been buried in the archives, and not a whisper of the actual 
situation has ever reached the ears of Congress. 

Such are isolated cases of outrages upon American citizens in 
the provinces of Santa Clara and Matanzas. How many similar 
cases have occurred in Pinar del Rio, Havana, Puerto Principe, 
and Santiago de Cuba the buried reports of the American consuls 
may faintly outline. The fact remains that Weyler drew no dis- 
tinction between American citizens and Cubans when he issued 
his inhuman decree. Nor did he heed the protests of those con- 
suls who were brave enough to make them. Weyler’s order was 
positive and imperative. The language, literally translated, is: 

All the inhabitants of the country, or outside of the line of fortifications 
of the towns, shall, within the period of eight days, concentrate themselves 
in the towns occupied by the troops. Any individual who, after the expira- 


tion of this period, is found in the uninhabited parts will be considered a 
rebel and tried as such. 





In most cases the order was executed by the Spanish guerrillas, 
who plundered and murdered without mercy. They acted in 
accordance with the spirit of Weyler’s order, which meant ex- 
termination, without regard to age, condition, or sex. He, as he 
said, simply carried out the order of Canovas, without fear or 
favor. It wasthus, asa subaltern inthe ten years’ war, he carried 
out the orders of Captain-General Balmaseda, better known as 
‘*the butcher.” Weyler shifts the onus from his own shoulders 
to those of the prime minister, for whom Spain alone is respon- 
sible. 

THE CASE OF ZARRATE. 


A remarkable instance of Weyler’s firmness and unyielding 
spirit was shown in the case of Zabi Zarrate y Varona. He was 
editor of the Union Constitucional, a semiofficial organ of the 
Canovas-Weyler régime. Zarrate was also a captain of Spanish 
volunteers in active service in Havana. His aunt had been mar- 
ried to General Azcarraga, then minister of war in the Canovas 
cabinet. Azcarraga, by the way, was a native of the Philippine 
Islands. The brother of Zarrate was secretary to the Captain- 
General of Puerto Rico. A younger brother was the tutor of Eng- 
lish to the young King of Spain. For some unexplained reason, 
Zarrate left Havana and joined the patriot army. He carried 
himself with unexampled bravery and became a colonel under 
Maceo. 

After Maceo’s death he was ambushed, wounded, and captured 
while carrying dispatches from Pinar del Rio to Gomez, in Santa 
Clara. He was thrown into the Cabanas, and a court-martial 
was promptly ordered by General Weyler. The news of his:cap- 
ture reaching Madrid, Azcarraga sent a private dispatch to Wey- 
ler, urging him to treat him as leniently as possible. Weyler 
made no reply. He had the reputation of doing his duty, regard- 
lessof fear orfavor. A private dispatch from the Captain-General 
of Puerto Rico met the same fate. The friends of Zarrate were 
in despair. 

While the court-martial was in session Azcarraga sent Weyler 
an Official dispatch, ordering the finding of the court to be kept 
secret. Ifits sessions were not ended, he ordered Weyler to sus- 
pend the proceedings and forward the prisoner tg Madrid. Prompt 
was the answer of the Captain-General to the minister of war: 
**The court-martial has found Zarrate guilty of treason. The 
sentence is death; and if 1 am Captain-General to-morrow, the 
prisoner will be shot.” Azcarraga appealed to Canovas and his 
cabinet and besought their intercession. They unanimously sus- 
tained Weyler, whereupon the secretary of war resigned. 

Providence, however, intervened in amanneralmost miraculous, 
The next morning the King’s tutor came to the King in tears, 
saying that he would be unable to give him a lesson in English that 
day, and begging to be excused. The little King asked what was 
the matter. ‘‘ My brother is to be shot to-day in Havana,” was 
thereply. The King instantly sought the Queen Regent and asked 
her to call a cabinet meeting at once, as he wanted to make an 
appeal on behalf of afriend. The cabinet happened to be in ses- 
sion at that moment, discussing the resignation of Azcarraga, 
The tiny King walked into the apartment with his mother. Ina 


| neat little speech he alluded to the grief of his tutor and detailed 


the misfortune of his brother. There was no complaint against 
General Weyier. His firmness was applauded and his devotion 
to duty praised. 

But he desired in this case to relieve the distress of a friend, save 
the brother. and temper justice with mercy. Never had he asked 
any favor of the administration, although he had been proclaimed 


He bought a scow and began to make charcoal, intending to bring | King a long time ago. This would be his first official act. He 
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directed that the royal pardon be promptly transmitted to Ha- 
vana, bowed, and walked back to the royal apartments with the 
Queen Regent. The cabinet, it is said, were deeply affected by 
this exercise of the young King’s prerogative. The dispatch an- 
nouncing the pardon was sent to General Weyler without delay. 
It arrived as Zarrate was marching to the laurel ditch of the Ca- 
banas, where so many patriots have yielded up their lives for the 
freedom of Cuba. The King afterwards complimented General 
Weyler, and asked him to officially inform Azcarraga and other 
relatives of the royalclemency. Zarrate is now an alcade under 
the autonomist government. This pardon, it is averred, is the 
only one on record that has not been promulgated through the 
war department in Spain for centuries. 





THE COMMANDER OF THE VIZCAYA. 


A story fully as romantic and interesting is told of Captain 
Eulate, the commander of the cruiser Vizcaya, the late visitor to 
the harbor of New York. The incident occurred in La Guayra, 
on the Spanish main, in 1891. The American consul there was 
Mr. Hanna, a relative of Hon. Jerry Rusk, of Wisconsin. The 
city was raided by one of Dictator Mendoza’s generals. He im- 
prisoned all of the foreign merchants and seventeen consuls, repre- 
senting different nations, demanding a large ransom for their 
release. Hanna was out of town when the raid began. On his 
return he sensed the situation and took immediate steps for the 
rescue of his colleagues. 

The only war vessel in the harbor was the Jorge Juan, a little 
Spanish ship with three small guns, detailed for coast-guard duty. 
Her commanding officer was Eulate, then a sublieutenant in the 
Spanish navy. Hanna tried to communicate by cable with the 
United States Government, but failed. He next tried to reach 
the American minister at Caracas, and was again shut off. Fi- 
nally, as a last resort, he took a boat and boarded the Jorge Juan. 
Lieutenant Eulate received him with marked courtesy, and lis- 
tened graciously to his story. 

Hanna detailed the startling events that had occurred, and 
asked the aid of the Spanish gunboat in rescuing the imprisoned 
consuls. Eulate listened with much interest. 
Spain was one of the first nations to recognize the independence 
of the American colonies when they were struggling with Great 
Britain for their freedom, and she would not decline to assist the 
United States at a time like the present. He said his ship was at 
Mr. Hanna’s disposal, and asked him what heintended todo, “I 
propose to demand the release of the imprisorted consuls,” was the 
reply. 

Lieutenant Eulate then placed thirty Spanish marines at the 
disposal of Consul Hanna. He ordered his crew to prepare for 
action, The marines were embarked in the launch, which dis- 
played the American flag. Consul Hanna landed with them and 
demanded the release of the imprisoned consuls within twenty 


minutes, saying that if this was not done the gunboat would open | 
A single shot was fired at the Spanish vessel | 
It struck her in the bow, and Lieutenant Eulate | 


fire upon the city. 
from the shore. 
responded with a blank broadside. The consuls were released 
under Hanna's ultimatum. He then demanded the release of the 
imprisoned foreign merchants. 
dictator, Mendoza, promptly complied with the demand, and his 
troops evacuated the city. The American flag was then hauled 
down from the Jorge Juan and the Spanish ensign appeared at 
her stern. The marines were returned to the ship, and Captain 
Hannaand the released consuls warmly thanked Lieutenant Eulate 
for his services. 

This, hgwever, was not the end of the matter. The Spanish 
Government was indignant at the action of its lieutenant. 
was ordered back to Havana, deprived of his command, and sent 
to Morro Castle. A court-martial was ordered, the lieutenant be- 
ing charged with piratical acts at La Guayra. Before a verdict 
was rendered, the Spanish Government had officially received the 
thanks of nineteen foreign governments, ranging from the gigan- 
tic Empire of Russia to the Queen of Hawaii. This opened the 
eyes of Spain. She recognized the injustice done to Eulate. He 
was released from custody, was awarded one of the highest naval 
decorations, and placed on waiting orders. Within a short time 
he was made a captain in the Spanish navy and appointed chief of 
the arsenal in Havana. 

When it was determined to send the Vizcaya to New York, 
Captain Eulate was placed in command. It was believed that 
his action at La Guayra would especially commend him to the 
American people. Spain thought that it could not offer a greater 
actof courtesy. Unfortunately, the action of Eulate at La Guayra 
had never attracted the attention of the American newspapers. 
The public were in ignorance of the facts. They remembered 


only that Eulate had presided over the court that sentenced the | jon, a meeting between them was arranged. 


Competitor prisoners to death. When the court-martial was held 
up by orders from Madrid, Ceptain Eulate resented the action. 
He indignantly asked for leave of absence anc went into retire- 
ment at Puerto Rico. 


General Pepper, representing the | 
zt 


He | 





He replied that | 


| 





| in 1895. 


| military governor of Mayari. 
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ANTONIO MACEO. 


Of all the interesting information gleaned by the Congressional] 
delegation, however, none is more interesting and romantic than 
that illustrative of the character and life of Gen. Antonio Maceo, 
It was gratifying to know that he was not killed by the treachery 
of the Spaniards, although they made several efforts to poison 
him. I have in my possession a pass without the lines, issued by 
a Spanish officer to a man charged with this mission. It is dated 

The emissary reached Maceo’s camp and disclosed the 
plot to him, begging him to be on his guard. 

Maceo passed from the province of Pinar del Rio by boat into 
that of Havana, and was endeavoring to reach the headquarters 
of the insurgents in that province, when he unexpectedly met a 
Spanish force and was killed. The story that he was led into an 
ambuscade by Dr. Zertuccha evidently is without foundation, 
The Spaniards liberated the physician, who was Maceo’s surgeon, 
because he took advantage of Weyler’s proclamation pardoning 
insurgents who should voluntarily surrender. 

Maceo was undoubtedly the greatest general that the revolution 
has produced. He was as swift on the march as either Sheridan 
or Stonewall Jackson, and equally as prudent and wary. He had 
flashes of military genius whenever a crisis arose. It was to his 
sudden inspiration that Martinez Campos owed his final defeat at 
Coliseo, giving the patriots the opportunity to overrun the rich- 
est of the western provinces ma to carry the war to the very 
gates of Havana. 

Maceo developed rapidly in the ten years’ war, which closed 
twenty years ago. Asa boy his brightness and probity attracted 
the attention of General Gomez, who made him his protégé. In 
him Gomez had the utmost confidence, and he tovel him as he 
loved his son or brother. Maceo entered the patriot army asa 
lieutenant. His promotion was rapid, and he rose to the rank of 
major-general. In that war he developed the ability shown in the 
present war. Hediedalieutenant-general. Noone has ever ques- 
tioned his patriotism. Money could not buy him; promises could 
not deceive him. His devotion to Cuban freedom was like the 
devotion of a father to his family. All his energies, physical and 
intellectual, were given freely to his country. He won the rank 
of colonel at Sacra, between Guinan and Puerto Principe. 

This was the first and the only time that Maceo was ever driven 
back, but the odds against him were fearful. Gomez was en- 
gaged in battle with General Valmesada, under whom Weyler 
learned cruelty and brutality. Gomez at this time had 800 men, 
and Valmesada 1,500. Only 300 of the patriots were armed with 
rifles. The others carried the machete, and used it with deadl 
effect. Two hundred men were put under Maceo’s command, 
He was placed in an important position and told to hold it as long 
as possible. Meantime Gomez prepared an ambuscade for the 
Spaniards. Maceo held the position for hours and brought back 
80 of his 200 men, 52 of the 80 being wounded. The Spanish 
forces were caught in a ravine and lost 600 men. It was the most 
momentous battle of the ten years’ war. Maceo was then a cap- 
tain and Gomez commander in chief, 


Maceo, though a mulatto, was a second cousin of Martinez 
Campos. His mother came from the town of Mayari, on the 
north coast of eastern Cuba. Indian blood courses in the veins 
of its inhabitants—the Indians of whom Jesus Rabi, a prominent 
Cuban general, is so striking a representative. Maceo’s mother 
was half Indian and half negro. Her family name was Grinan. 
Col. Martinez del Campos, the father of Martinez Campos, wasthe 
While in this station he had rela- 
tions with a woman of Indian and negro blood, who was a first 
cousin of Maceo’s mother. It was in Mayarithat Martinez Cam- 
pos was born. The father returned to Spain, taking his boy with 
him, Campos was baptized and legitimatizedin Spain, and under 
Spanish law the town in which one is baptized is recognized as 
his legal birthplace. 

When Campos returned to Cuba as Captain-General he made 
inquiries for his mother. On discovering her residence he estab- 
lished her at Campo Florida, near Havana, where she was ten- 
derly cared for until her death, some three years ago. The second 
cousins were on opposite sides in the fight at Sacra, in which Val- 
maseda was defeated. While the governments were conducting 
negotiations at Zanjon, under the promise of autonomy made by 
Campos, Maceo remained in the mountain district of eastern 
Cuba. For a long time he refused to enter into any negotiations 
whatever with the Spanish authorities. 


THE TREATY OF ZANJON. 


After Maceo became a major-general and Campos became Cap- 
tain-General, and while preliminaries were being discussed at Zan- 
Campos was very 
desirous of a conference with Maceo. He sent word that he was 
coming, and they met on the plain of Barragua. There were two 
royal palins of extraordinary size on ee landmarks through- 
out the country, well known toeverybely. It was agreed the two 








nerals should meet in the shade of these palms at noon, accom- 

anied by their staffs. The place of meeting was selected by 

aceo, at the request of the Captain-General. 

Maceo’s army was only a few miles away. The mulatto general 
arrived beneath the palm trees at noon, with an escort of thirty 
men. Raising his field glass he scanned the horizon, but could 
see nobody. Surprised that Campos did not keep his word, he 
dismounted and found the Captain-General seated and propped 
against one of the palms, fast asleep. Before this discovery Maceo 
had seen a horse tethered in a clump of bushes 200 yards away. 
It had borne Campos to the rendezvous. When the Spanish gen- 
— his eyes, Maceo said: ‘‘ Why, General, where is your 
sta ? ” 

‘‘Between gentlemen, on occasions like this,” Campos gravely 
replied, ‘‘ there is no need of witnesses.” 

It is possible that the Captain-General did not desire the pres- 
ence of his staff, preferring that the conversation should be strictly 
confidential. Strangers are not the only ones dogged by Spanish 
spies. The Government itself maintains an espionage on all of 
its officers. 

Describing the interview afterwards, Maceo said that never in 
his life did he feel more ashamed than when Campos remarked 
that gentlemen on occasions like this needed no witnesses. In re- 
ply the patriot said: ‘‘General, pardon me,” and turning to his 
staff ordered them back several hundred yards. Among them was 
the noted negro commander, Flor Crombet, whose inflexible pa- 
triotism was sometimes sullied by atrocious acts. Maceo might 
justly be termed the Toussaint l’'Ouverture of the insurrection 
and Crombet its Dessalines. Saluting Maceo previous to retiring, 
Crombet said: ‘‘ General, I hope you know your duty.” 

To this remark Maceo responded: ‘‘ Retire, and return at 3 
o'clock.” 

Crombet referred to a law enacted by the Cuban government 
similar to the one now inforcein Cuba. It provided for theshoot- 
ing of any Spanish officer who approached a patriot general to 
treat for asurrender. In telling the story afterwards, Maceo said 
that he saw the devil in Crombet’s eyes, and feared trouble. 

At 8 o’clock the escort returned, but without Crombet. Quin- 
tin Bandera, the well-known negro general of the present war, 
came back with the escort and reported that onreaching the camp 
Flor Crombet had mustered his forces and departed. This re- 
duced Maceo’s army at least one-third. Fearful that Crombet 
meant mischief, and knowing his savage disposition, Maceo was 
afraid that Campos might be attacked on his return to his head- 
quarters. He offered to escort him back to his staff, and the offer 
was accepted. 

Crombet had really gone to ambuscade Campos and his escort. 
He planted the ambuscade at a point called Los Infiernos (Hell's 
Steps). When Campos reached hisescort, Maceo shook hands with 
him and departed. e warily followed the Captain-General, how- 
ever, until long after sunset. About 8 o'clock at night Campos 
was fiercely attacked by Crombet. The attack was stoutly re- 
sisted. Maceo closed up, on hearing the first shot, and vigorously 
defended Campos, much to the astonishment of the latter. The 
assault was repelled, and the Captain-General returned to Alto 
Songo, Maceo accompanying him as far as Jarajuica. 

Flor Crombet never rejoined Maceo. He afterwards disbanded 
his forces, reached the southern coast, and escaped to Jamaica. 


This story was told by Maceo to a friend while seated on a log on | 


the plain of Barragua, near the two royal palms where Martinez 
Campos took his nap. 


SPANISH TREACHERY. 


Maceo had a second interview with Campos not long afterwards. 
It was upon the estate of an English planter. Campos urged him 
to follow the example of others and surrender on the promise of 
autonomy. Maceostoutly refused to accept suchterms. He pro- 

sed that he be allowed to secrete his arms and leave Cuba, feel- 
ing perfectly free to return to the island whenever he pleased. 


This proposal was finally accepted. Campos further guaranteed | 


the freedom of the slaves in Maceo’s army, promising that they 
should have the same rights in Cuba thereafter as Spanish citi- 
zens. He also solemnly promised that Maceo and his staff should 
be sent to Jamaica on a steamship furnished by Campos and there 
released. These promises were made in the presence of the British 
consul, who came to Songo with Maceo in a buggy. 

On his arrival at Songo the patriot general was sent in aspecial 
train with the British consul to Santiago deCuba. From thetrain 
he went directly aboard the ship 7’omas Brooks, chartered to 
take him to Jamaica. Somewhat to his surprise, his staff was 
placed aboard another steamer, called Los Angelos. In violation 
of the promise of Martinez Campos, the staff were taken not to 
Jamaica, but to Puerto Rico. There they were transferred to 
Spanish war ships and taken toCeuta. It is probable that Maceo 
would also have been sent there, despite the agreement of Campos, 
were it not for the friendship shown him by the British consul, 
Mr. Ramsden, who was the owner of the Thomas Brooks. Some 
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months later Campos became prime minister in Spain. He had 
guaranteed home rule to Cuba, but the Spanish Cortes refused to 
sanction the agreement. They were not, however, utterly lost to 
shame, for they did pass Moret’s bill freeing the negroes. This, 
however, looked like a stroke of policy. It was evidently done to 
curry favor with the negroes, whose bravery, devotion, and dis- 
cipline were unquestioned. 

The same policy is being pursued by the Spaniards to-day. 
Two negroes are serving as secretaries under the autonomist cab- 
inet. A month ago Blanco was forming a new negro regiment, 
offering recruits $20 a month in silver. Negro volunteers are to 
be found in all the large cities. The white Cubans, however, are 
not allowed to enter the volunteer regiments; they are invariably 
incorporated into the regular Spanish army. The lieutenant- 
colonel of the royal body guard of Captain-General Weyler was a 
Spanish-French negro, born in New Orleans, and once a servant 
of ex-Senator P. B. S. Pinchback, of Louisiana. He was a distin- 
guished chiropodist in Havana when he was made a lieutenant- 
colonel. To-day he displays a dazzling array of diamonds and 
decorations. He is vice-chairman of the Weyler junta in Havana 
and chief of the colored fire brigade. He also owns a triweekly 
newspaper, which invariably reprints from the American press all 
the accounts of lynchings of negroes in the Southern States, In 
his editorial columns he alludes to them as an argument against 
annexation to the United States. 

Quintin Bandera means ‘‘ fifteen flags.” The appellation was 
given to Bandera because he had captured fifteen Spanish ensigns. 
He is a coal-black negro, of remarkable military ability. He was 
a slave of Quesada. With others of Maceo’s staff, he was sent to 
prison at Ceuta. While in prison the daughter of a Spanish staff 
officer fell in love with him. Through her aid, he escaped in a 
boat to Gibraltar. where he became a British subject, and married 
his preserver. Sheis of Spanish and Moorish blood, and is said 
to be a lady of education and refinement. She taught her hus- 
band to read and write, and takes great pride in his achievements. 

José Maceo, the half brother of Antonio, escaped from Ceuta 
with Quintin Bandera. 

Antonio Maceo neither smoked tobacco nor drank spirituous 
liquor. When he felt unwell, he took copious drafts of orange 
leaf tea. It is said that he was also in the habit of taking arsenic 
in solution. He forbade all smoking in camp at nights, and no 
one had the hardihood to smoke in his presence, as he had @ 
natural antipathy to the fumes of tobacco. 

After the close of the ten years’ war he became a civil engineer, 
and spent some years in Central America. He was in communi- 
cation with Marti and Gomez, and received information of the 
late insurrection at Port Limon. From there he went to Venezuela 
and from Venezuela to Cuba. In concert with Marti, Gomez, 
Flor Crombet, Rabi, Bandera, and others, he assisted in organiz- 
ing the army and in developing a plan of operations. The final 
meeting was held upon a plantation owned by a relative of the 
Pope. It was Maceo who planned the attack upon Martinez 
Campos on the way from Manzanillo to Bayamo. It was in this 
attack that General Santocildes was killed. Campos instinctively 
took an unused road and escaped to Bayamo. He had previously 
escaped death by strategy. He was carried in a litter from the 
rear to the vanguard of his army. The Cubans, taking him fora 
wounded soldier, allowed him to pass without firing at him. 

One more characteristic incident in the life of Gen. Antonio 
Maceo. As the years roll by he will undoubtedly loom up as the 
heroic figure in the long and bitter struggle for Cuban freedom. 
His patriotism was entirely untainted with selfishness. His heart 
beat for Cuba and Cuba alone. His whole family perished in the 
war. No cruelty stains his record. Of unquestioned military 
genius, his ceaseless energy was second only to his tact and fore- 
cast. In resource he was boundless, in bravery unsurpassed, in 
prudence a marvel. Obeying orders himself, he commanded obe- 
dience from others. Outrages upon noncombatants were remorse- 
lessly punished. The black soldiers of Flor Crombet quickly 
learned to fear and respect him. Twoof them were charged with 
assaulting defenseless Cuban women on the outskirts of a town 
garrisoned by Spaniards. 

The evidence was clear and irrefutable. On the finding of a 
court-martial they were sentenced to death. In vain did Crombet 
and Quintin Bandera urge Maceo to pardon them. They were 
brave soldiers, whose reputations were previously unstained. 


The orders against such outrages were imperative. The strictest 
pre 2 must be maintained, and it was not a case where justice 
could be tempered with mercy. Both men were hanged in front 


of the camp, and henceforth Maceo’s men were as orderly and 
as obedient as soldiers of Sparta. No one was excepted in camp 
regulations. Even the newspaper correspondents were held to 
as strict account in the line of march or e!sewhere as the humblest 
soldier. Maceo was no respecter of persons when orders were 
disobeyed. Grave and saturnine in disposition, he had few or no 
favorites. Always thoughtful and wary, he never slept unless 
he fancied himself in perfect security. 
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MACEO’S MILITARY ABILITY. 


Any story that sheds light upon the character and career of 
this extraordinary man must prove of more than ordinary interest. 
This incident occurred after the battle of Paralejo, where Santo- 
cildes was killed, and Martinez Campos escaped to Bayamo, leav- 
ing his routed army behind him. Flor Crombet had fallen in 
battle several weeks before this fight, and Marti had been killed 
in an insignificant fight at Dos Rios. Gomez had passed into 
Camaguay to add fire to the insurrection, and Maceo had been 
left in command in the province of Santiago. To him was Cam- 
pos indebted for his defeat. He escaped capture as if by intui- 
tion. A new snare had been spread for him by Maceo after the 
death of Santocildes, and he was already within its meshes when, 
intuitively divining the situation, he came to an about face and 
fled to Bayamo by an unused road covered by an impassable 
thicket in the rear of Maceo’s victorious troops. 

The Spaniards were rapidly reenforced after the escape to Bay- 
amo, and Maceo, with Quintin Bandera, began to fall back to his 
impregnable mountain retreat at Jarahuica. This was in the 
heart of Santiago de Cuba, over 100 miles east of Bayamo and 25 
miles northeast of the port of Santiago. His war-worn army 
needed rest, recruits, and supplies. Once in his mountain fast- 
ness, he was perfectly secure, as no Spanish army would trust 
itself in the rocky range. News of his movements had reached 
Santiago, and a strenuous effort was being made to head him off 
at San Luis, a railroad town 15 miles northwest of that city. 
Nothing, however, escaped the observation of the Cuban general. 
With wonderful prescience he anticipated the movements of the 
Spaniards. His troopers were armed with machetes, and the in- 
fantry with rifles and ammunition captured at Paralejo. Bandera 
commanded this band of black foot soldiers. 

The march had been terrific, and horses and men were nearly 
fagged. With sparse supplies the pace had been kept up for 
hours. The sun had gone down, and the moon was flooding the 
fronds of the palms with pale, silvery light. Maceo held a short 
conference with Quintin Bandera, and not long afterwards the 
blacks wheeled in column and disappeared. Meantime the Cuban 
cavalry continued its course. By midnight it had reached Cem- 
etery Hill, overlooking the town of San Luis. The moon was 
halfway down the sky. Maceo sat upon his horse surveying the 
scene below him long and silently. The little town was aglow 
with electric lights, and the whistle of locomotives resounded in 
the valley. Over 3,000 Spanish troops were quartered in the 
town, and their movements were plainly discernible. 

Trains were arriving hourly from Santiago, bearing strong re- 
enforcements. Through a field glass Maceo watched the stirring 
scene. He turned the glass beyond the town, and gazed through 
it patiently, betraying a trace of anxiety. Finallyhealighted and 
conferred with Colonel Miro, his chief of staff. A moment after- 
wardscametheordertodismount. Three hundred troopers obeyed. 
and were about to tether their horses when they were called to 
attention. A second order reached their ears. They were told to 
stand motionless with both feet on the ground, and to await fur- 
ther orders with their right hands on theirsaddles. In the moon- 
light beneath thescattered palms they stood as silent as it petrified. 

Among them was George Eugene Bryson, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, who had known Maceo many years, and who had 

arted with him at Port Limon, in Central America, a few months 
fore. He had joined the column just after the battle of Pa- 
ralejo. In obedience to orders, he stood with his arm over the 
back of his horse, blinking at the enlivening scene below him. 
Exhausted by the day’s march, his eyes closed, and he found it 
impossible to keep awake. A moment later he fastened the bridle 
to his foot, wrapped himself in his rubber coat, placed a satchel 
under his head, and fell asleep in the wet grass. 

The adjutant soon awoke him, telling him that he had better 
get up, as they were going to have a fight. He thanked the adju- 
tant, who told him there were over 3,000 Spanish soldiers in San 
Luis, and that it was surrounded with fourteen blockhouses. 
The correspondent soon curled himself on the grass a second 
time and was in a sound slumber, when he was again aroused by 
the adjutant, who told him he was in positive danger if he per- 
sisted in disobeying the order of General Maceo. A third time 
his heavy eyelids closed, and he was in a dead sleep, when startled 
by a peremptory shake. Jesus Mascons, Maceo’s secretary, stood 
over him. ‘‘Get up this instant,” said he. ‘The general wants 
to see you immediately.” 

In a second Bryson was on his feet. The whistles were still 
blowing and the electric lights still glowing in the valley and the 
moon was on the horizon. He went forward in some trepidation, 
fancying that the General was going to upbraid him for disobey- 
ing his orders. He was surprised to find him very pleasant. 
Maceo always spoke in a low tone, as he had been shot twice 
through the lungs. 

‘‘Are you not hungry?” he asked. 

‘**No,” the correspondent replied, wondering what was in the 
wind, 
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‘*T thought possibly you might want something to eat,” General 
Maceo said, with a smile. ‘I have a boiled egg here, and I want 
to divide it with you.” As he uttered these words he drew out 
his machete and cut the egg straight through the center. Passing 
half of it to the correspondent he said: ‘‘Share it; it will do you 
good.” The non man thanked the General and they ate 
the egg in silence. e said afterwards that the incident reminded 
him of General Marion’s breakfast with a British officer. He had 
read the incident in Peter Parley’s History of the Revolution, 
when a school boy. Marion raked a baked sweet potato out of 
the ashes of a camp fire, and divided it with his British guest. 
The officer regretted the absence of salt, and the correspondent 
said he experienced the same regret when he ate his portion of 
General Saas egg. 

After munching the egg both men sat for some time observing 
the stirring scene in the valley below them. The moon had gone 
down, but in the glow of the electric lights they could see that the 
activity among the Spaniards was as great as ever. Suddenly 
Maceo turned to Bryson and said abruptly, ‘Were you asleep 
when Jesus called you?” 

‘**Oh, no,” Bryson replied, ‘‘I was not asleep; I was only just 
tired—that was all.” 

The General looked at him searchingly, and then said, ‘‘ Don’t 
worry; itis all right. We are going through that town in a few 
minutes. There may be a fierce fight, and you will need a clear 
head. The egg will give you strength.” 

Within twenty minutes the little column of 300 men was on 
the move. They led their horses down the hill about an hour be- 
fore daybreak with the General in the lead. Silently and stealth- 
ily they entered the outskirts of the town. The column passed 
two blockhouses without being observed, and at the break of day 
was beyond the town on the main road to Banabacoa. Meantime 
the Spaniards had discovered them. The town was aroused, and 
150 Spanish cavalry headed the pursuit. The road wound through 
fields of cane. A strong column of Spanish infantry followed the 
cavalry. Maceo held his men in reserve and continued his march, 
the Spanish troopers trailing after them like so many wild-cats. 
Suddenly, to their astonishment, Quintin Bandera’s infantry arose 
on either side of the road and almost annihilated the pursuing 
column. Those that escaped alarmed the columns of infantry, 
who returned to San Luis and began to fortify themselves. 

Maceo and Bandera camped on the estate of Mejorana, about 6 
miles away. It was here that Marti, Gomez, the two Maceos, 
Crombet, Guerra, and Rabi met not long before this to inaugurate 
the new revolution. Bandera and Maceo found plenty of pro- 
visions at the estate, but no bread. A small Cuban boy was sent 
to the Spanish commander at San Luis with a note requesting 
him to be so kind as to send some bread to visitors at the Mejo- 
rana plantation. The boy delivered the note, and the Spanish 
commander asked who senthim. Withouta moment’, hesitation 
he replied, ‘‘General Maceo.” The Spanish official langhed and 
replied, ‘‘ Very well, a supply of bread will be sent. It will not 
be necessary for Maceo to come after it.” What is more remark- 
able is the fact that Maceo told the correspondent beforehand that 
the bread would be sent, as the Spaniards had been so frightened 
by Bandera on the previous day that they did not want to invite 
another attack. That very evening the boy returned convoying 
many bags of bread. The Spaniards remained within the town 
until Maceo had rested his.army and departed for Jarahuica. 

SPANISH SOLDIERS. 

Much has been said concerning Weyler’s army. I saw many 
Spanish troops in Cuba. In nearly every case they were neatly 
dressed, fairly drilled, and usually polite and obliging. Their arms 
and accouterments were always in good condition, and they 
seemed to be in the best of spirits. They carried Mauser rifles and 
wore a uniform of light material, something liko the old-fashioned 
check apron of our boyhood days. The coat resembled a Norfolk 
jacket, and was usually held in place by a black belt. Their hats 
were of a fine chip straw, with broad brims. The left side of the 
brim was pinned to the side of the crown with a rosette, carrying 
the Spanish colors. The officers wore fine Panama hats, with the 
same rosettes and no plumes. Their uniforms were not of the 
same material as those of the privates, but were of a steel-gray 
color. The sleeves were richly braided in gold and similar braid 
appeared upon the coatcollar. Rank was designated by the quan- 
tity of braid on each sleeve and coliar. 

All the officers and many of the privates sported a profusion of 
medals. These were decorations awarded either for length of serv- 
ice or for gallantry. The most of these decorations carried in- 
creased pay, but so infinitesimal as to be ludicrous, One soldier 
exhibited a cross which brought in $1.72 a year in addition to his 
regular pay. In one case an officer exhibited an emblem granted 
for service in the field: which produced as high as $7.50 a year. 
All who received honors were evidently very proud of them 
whether the remuneration was great or small. Generals carried 
malacca canes aside from their swords. The cane is an indication 
of their rank. The commanding officers carry them in drilling 
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their regiments. Besides the drill there was an inspection every 


morning. I saw one in Havana. 
For the inspection the regiment was brought toa rear open order, 
the front r facing about and confronting the rear rank. The 


inspecting officer started down the right of the line, the regiment 
standing at a parade rest. The companies came to arms port as 
he eame down theline. From the start to the finish he held his 
sword in his right hand, at an angle of 45°, the hilt being within 3 
inches of hisnose. Each captain and ranking lieutenant attended 
him as he inspected their company. Occasionally he stopped and 
worked the locks of the different rifles with his left hand, keeping 
his sword in his right and still carrying it at an angle of 45°. At 
times he upbraided the men for negligence of attire. 

Meantime the companies awaiting inspection smoked cigarettes, 
gazed at the ladies in the windows of the hotels, and bought tid- 
bits from the hucksters who beset the line. The jabbering was 
incessant until the inspecting officer reached the company; then 
all were as motionless as statues. The privates seemed to look 
upon the inspecting officer with awe, while the company officers 
evidently gave cues to their men when he was approaching. There 
was no crowd around the regiment, and nobody, aside from the 
soldiers themselves, seemed to take any interest in the inspection. 
After the inspection the commanding officer took his station 20 
feet away from the regiment and issued his orders in a loud voice. 
The regiment came to a close order, and moved off by the right 
flank at a very quick step to the call of the bugle. All the pri- 
vates were young men, ranging apparently between the ages of 16 
and 21, 

Such was a morning scene in Havana. These soldiers were 
Spanish regulars. The volunteers are an entirely different organ- 
ization. Their uniforms are of a different cut and texture, and 
they never appear in public except on special occasions. They 
probably drill at night in their armories. They are composed of 
porters, clerks, and other employees of the numerous mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments in Havana. Their officers are 
the proprietors and the sons of the proprietors. They look spick, 
span, and neat, and have all the élan of the National Guard of 
the State of New York. They exhibit no disposition to enter the 
field in search of the enemy, but maintain their right to remain 
in Havana and man the fortifications, if necessary, while the 
regular troops are sent to the front. 

Men in uniform are found on every street. The officers swarm 
in the restaurants, drinking light wines and feeding on olla po- 
drida and other Spanish dishes well seasoned with garlic. There 
are usually ladies at their tables, and cigars and cigarettes are al- 
ways in form. The generals were as numerous as generals in 
Washington in 1862 when Orpheus C. Kerr said that a negro threw 
a stick at a dog in front of Willard’s and had the misfortune to 
spatter mud on two major-generals, four brigadiers, and twelve 
colonels. The Spanish generals seemed to be well supplied with 
money. They aired their uniforms in carriages at all hours of the 
day and as the sun went down appeared in profusion along a fa- 
vorite drive on the seashore toward Banes. 

ne ee were seen at country towns along the railway be- 
tween Havana, Matanzas, and Saguala Grande. When the train 
stopped at a depot, a corporal and twelve men were usually drawn 
up on the platform at a parade rest. Whether this was to main- 
tain order or as a mark of honor to traveling officers could not 
be ascertained. Possibly it was to take charge of supplies shipped 
by train. At least half of the passengers were officers. None ap- 
peared to have passes, but all bought their tickets the same as 
other travelers, Each train had two ironclad cars, one immedi- 
ately behind the locomotive, and the other at the tail end of the 
train. There were usually a dozen soldiers in each of the cars. 
These ironclads were provided with benches and racks for mus- 
kets. The guards amused themselves with conversation and card 
playing while the train wasin motion. Each car was under the 
command of a a The trains were frequently attacked by 
the insurgents, although a pilot engine preceded each train a quar- 
ter of a mile. 

During the Congressional visit two attacks were made between 
Havana and Matanzas. There was no direct assault upon the 
train, however. The insurgents were concealed in thickets and 
opened fire from ambush. 

At times they used grenades filled with dynamite. The Spanish 
soldiers showed no lack of bravery. It was said that the travel- 
ing officers went to the opposite extreme. Whenever an attack 
Was made upon the train they got down on their hands and knees 
and crawled into the ironclad cars for shelter. Many of the sol- 
diers mounted the tops of the cars and used their rifles. In no 
case did they leave the trains to attack the insurgents. Atnearly 
all stations there were restaurants, where the officers refreshed 
themselves with light wines and liquors. 

The privates were forced to be content with their cold coffee. 
Not an intoxicated officer or private was seen by any member of 
the Congressional delegation. At one time the train passed a 
company of cavalry on the march, The horses resembled the 








marsh ponies found in Florida. The men rode in single file and 
appeared to be perfectly equipped. Near a bridge between Ma- 
tanzas and Havana, within a mile and a half of where Ruiz was 
killed, there was a field battery of three pieces. They looked like 
old-fashioned 6-pounders and seemed to be in bad condition. 

The country was dotted with blockhouses, resembling those 
built in our Indian wars. Some were ironclad, and others pro- 
tected with plank. There were loopholes in profusion. Many of 
these blockhouses were surrounded with ditches. like moats, the 
ditches being protected by a barbed-wire fence and the dirt thrown 
up against the block se. It was said that this prevented the 
patriots from assaulting the forts atnight. Insome of the houses 
where attacks were threatened the soldiers were ever under arms, 
wary, and watchful. In others they left their rifles in the racks 
within the house and lounged around outsidein slovenly attire. 

The garrisons of these blockhouses vary in size. Around Ma- 
tanzas three soldiers, one of whom was a corporal, had charge of 
such posts. In small towns in the interior, more subject to at- 
tack, there were a dozen soldiers at each station, under the com- 
mand of a sergeant. 

The Spanish recruit is not boisterous nor given to horseplay. 
He never solaces himself with songs, nor becomes particularly 
demonstrative on any occasion. The brightest of the recruits 
were called Gallegos. They are said to have a streak of Celtic 
blood in them, and they certainly exhibit a Celtic disposition. 
They are witty and quick in motion, but lack Irish brawn and 
muscle. The Biscayans were tall and energetic. Thereis said 
to be fine fighting materialamong them. This does not hold true 
with the Catalans and Valencians, who are more squalid and not 
particularly neat in habit. 

Apparently there was no inspection of these blockhouses by any 
Spanish officials. ‘Rarely were the guards relieved of duty, and 
there were no signs of drills or any military routine whatever, 
aside from lounging around the post and awaiting demonstra- 
tions from the enemy. Near the cities each blockhouse main- 
tained telephonic communication with the military governor. If 
the soldier was in doubt concerning anything, he immediately tel- 
ephoned to headquarters for instructions. I had astrong desire 
to visit a cave near Matanzas, mentioned by Humboldt in his 
travels. The proprietor of the hotel told-me that I would not be 
allowed to pass beyond the lines. 

It was useless to apply to General Molina, the military gov- 
ernor. Determined to make the attempt to visit the cave, I was 
accompanied by an interpreter, understood to be in the pay of the 
Spanish authorities. As we approached the last blockhouse be- 
yond the outskirts of the city we were confronted by three sol- 
diers in shirts and trousers, and without coats and arms, who 
regarded our movements with lazy curiosity. This was the gar- 
rison of the frontier fort. The barbed-wirefence around the ditch 
was broken down, and two hens were scratching the dirt in the 
little moat. 

I stepped over this fence and began operations by presenting 
each soldier with a package of cigarettes. They were accepted 
with thanks. The interpreter then told them that we wanted to 
go to the cave beyond. They shook their heads, saying that it 
would be dangerous, as the blockhouse was the last outpost and 
there were plenty of insurgents a mile or two away. Meantime 
the station agent of the railway came up and joined in the con- 
versation. He prevailed upon one of the soldiers to go into the 
blockhouse and telephone to the military governor for permission 
to go outside of the lines. He telephoned that a Federal deputy 
of the United States wanted to visit the cave and asked if there 
was any objection. It was fifteen minutes before a favorable 
reply was received. 

Wefoundthecave a mile beyond thelines. Ithadformerly been 
a@ place of great public resort. but all the houses had been de- 
stroyed, and there were no signs of cultivation. All was deso- 
lation. A broken iron stairway led down into the cave. We 
descended until the light grew dim, breaking stalactites and 
stalagmites to carry away as souvenirs. On our return two sol- 
diers stood at the entrance. They wore neat uniforms and pre- 
sented arms. They were two-thirds of the garrison of the block- 
house, one being the corporal incommand. They were probably 
sent to prevent us from holding communication with the insur- 
gents. 

They said that they had left their post to be on hand and protect 
us if attacked by insurgents. Of course they were liberally re- 
warded, the corporal receiving a silver dollar and the private half 
a dollar in Spanish coin. It was the first money that either had 
seen in nine months. 

Upon my return to the city I was met at the post by two mounted 
civil guards, who accompanied me to my hotel. The civil goy- 
ernor had learned that the ‘‘ Federal deputy” had gone to the cave, 
and had sent this guard of honor as an escort on his return. 

No signs of sympathy with the starving reconcentrados were 
shown by the Spanish soldiers. The starving people shunned 
them as they would have shunned hyenas. The soldiers treated 
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them with the utmost indifference so long as they remained within 
their pens. If any ventured outside they were either shot or bay- 
oneted, according to orders. The bayonets were short and resem- 
bled the blade of a bowie knife. The officers were far more heart- 
less toward the reconcentrados. They sneered at them, and took 
apparent delight in aggravating their misery. 

On returning from Sagua la Grande toward Matanzas I bought 
a Madrid newspaper of February 22. Although not versed in the 
Spanish language, I managed to extract some information from 
itscolumns. I afterwards offered it to a Spanish officer who sat 
in the opposite seat facing two comrades. Tt was accepted with 
thanks. Not long afterwards the officers opened a lunch basket. 
The car was filled with the flavor of boiled ham. Bottles of wine 
were uncorked, and the officer politely invited me to partake of 
the lunch. Ias politely declined, saying that I was not hungry. 
As the officers finished their lunch the train entered Colon. A 
hundred starving reconcentrados besieged the cars on the outside, 
extending their bony hands in supplication and moaning for food. 
The savory flavor of the ham reached their nostrils. 

The officers laughed at them in derision. Calling a fat young 
negro porter into the car, they placed him at the open window 
and gave him theremainsof the lunch. He displayed the treasure 
to the eyes of the longing sufferers, and laughingly munched the 
boiled ham and bread, washing it down with copious draughts 
of light wine. To the agonized expressions of those outside he at 
first paid no heed; then he made up a tempting sandwich and 
offered it to a starving white woman, with a starving infant at 
her breast. As she reached forth her hand to receive it, he drew 
it back with a grin and ate it himself. This action aroused the 
risibilities of the Spanish officers, who seemed intensely amused, 
and patted the negro on the back. 


A VISIT TO GENERAL LEE. 


Consul-General Lee occupied apartments in the Hotel Ingleterra, 
Havana. The Congressional delegation frequently visited him. 
With my colleague, Mr. Smirn of Michigan, I was at General 
Lee’s rooms on the night that the officers of an Austrian corvette 
were being entertained at the palace of the Captain-General. All 
the approaches thereto were guarded by Spanish troops. Under 
the order of General Blanco no one was admitted within the 
charmed circle without giving the countersign. It was at this 
banquet that the Austrian commander alluded to the trouble be- 
tween Spain and the United States and assured his hearers that 
Austria had not forgotten the fate of Maximilian in Mexico. 
The remark was hailed as a threat against the United States and 


was cheered to the echo by the officers of the Spanish army and 
navy. 

General Lee, after a cheery conversation, parted the window 
curtains and invited his visitors toa tiny balcony overhanging the 


street. The view was enlivening. The Prado was bathed in the 
effulgence of electric lights, and the statue of Isabella adorning 
the oblong park fronting the hotel looked like an alabaster figure. 
All was life and activity. A cool breeze--mefrom theocean. A 
stream of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen poured along the 
Prado—dark-eyed sefioras and sefioritas with coquettish veils, 
volunteers, regulars, and civil guards, in tasty uniforms, and a 
cosmopolitan sprinkling of Englishmen, Germans, French, Ital- 
ians, and other nationalities, Americans being conspicuous. Low- 
wheeled carriages rattled over the pavements in scores, many 
filled with ladies en masque, on their way to the ball.. Occasion- 
ally the notes of a bugle were heard, and anon the cries of negro 
newsboys, shouting ‘* La Lucha!” 

It was while watching this ever-moving panorama that the con- 
versation turned upon the approaching war. Allagreed that war 
was at hand and that it ought to be short, sharp, and decisive. 
The General knew the surrounding country thoroughly, and 
tersely outlined the situation. He fancied Matanzas as a base of 
operations. He had visited that city and had inspected the roads 
leading to Havana. The fortresses of Matanzas are antique and 
their guns of very little value. They would not stand an assault 
of the American Navy for more than three hours. A landing 
could be effected without danger and the occupation of the city 
made complete. 

Aside from this, Matanzas is salubrious, and fully as near Key 
West as Havana. The air is pure and water plentiful and asclear 
as crystal. The city itself is within striking distance of the capi- 
tals of the four western provinces. A railroad runs to Havana: 
another to Guines, south of Havana, and from there to Pinar del 
Rio. There are at least a dozen railroads in the province. One 
runs direct through Coliseo and Colon to Santo Domingo, and 
from there to Sagua la Grande; another runs direct from Santo 
Domingo to Cienfuegos, and still another from Cienfuegos to Santa 
Clara. There is also railroad communication with Remedios, on 
the northern coast. 

Matanzas is a little over 60 miles from Havana. The roads are 
good, and the railroads may be used to great advantage by in- 
vaders. An American army might approach Havana by railroad, 
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the same as General Butler went from Annapolis to Baltimore in 
1861. 

With 10,000 Union-Confederate veterans it seemed to me that 
General Lee could capture Havana within a week after landing at 
Matanzas. Such a landing, however, ought to be made before 
the rainy season setsin. Havana has no fortifications of any ac- 
count in its rear, and is practically unprotected from assault, 
Maceo repeatedly mustered his troops within 5 miles of the city, 
and could undoubtedly have captured it before the return of Mar- 
tinez Campos from Matanzas. He deemed it military prudence 
to restrain his men. The English evidently made a mistake over 
a hundred years ago when they landed near Havana and laid siege 
to Morro Castle. Many men died from sickness who might have 
been saved if Matanzas had been seized and made a base of opera- 
tions. 

The fortifications at Havana, however, are much stronger than 
at the time of the English invasion under the Earl of Albemarle, 
in 1762. There were 10,000 British troops in this expedition, and 
they were only two months in capturing the city. It was the 
English who built the Cabanas, a fortress nearly a mile long and 
far more formidable than Morro. 

General Lee’s visitors were much impressed with his analysis 
of the military situation. They left him at midnight, all agreeing 
that it would be a just retribution for an American army corps to 
enter Havana with Fitz Lee at its head. His bearing in the city 
was magnificent. Ever wary and watchfulof American interests, 
he visited the Captain-General’s palace at any hour of the day or 
night whenever they were threatened. 

Of course, the feeling against him among the Spaniards was very 
bitter, but no insulting word was ever uttered within his hearing. 
Outwardly all were polite, if not affable. One night, at 11 0’clock, 
the General was informed that a clearance had been refused to an 
American yacht then in the harbor. Secretary-General Congosto 
had told her captain late in the afternoon that there would be no 
trouble about her papers. Indignant at Congosto’s trickery, the 
General seized his hat, and at the midnight hour walked down to the 
palace and ascended the marble steps, between the scowling Span- 
ish sentries. In measured words and dignified manner he up- 
braided the Government officials for their action, and the captain 
of the yacht obtained his clearance papers in the morning. 

SCENES ON THE ROAD TO MATANZAS. 

On the following morning at 6 o'clock two of the Congressional 
delegation started for Matanzas. They arose before daylight, and 
crossed the harbor in a ferryboat that would have disgraced Ho- 
boken a quarter of acentury ago. To the lefv of the landing is 
the arena for bull fights. Crowds swarm to these fights on Sun- 
day, and fairly revel in the brutal sport. The train was made up 
of five cars, first, second, and third class. Twoof the cars were 
ironclad. The fare from Havana to Matanzas, first-class, is $13 
in Spanish gold. These cars are furnished with cane-bottom seats 
and noracks. The windows are never washed, and the floor of 
the car is swept once a week. There was an improvement upon 
the American system in one respect—the name of the station 
which the train was approaching was always posted at the for- 
ward end of the car. 

The railroad, by the way, is not a Government institution, and 
no trains are run after darkness setsin. The first station out was 
Guanabacoa, a town which has frequently been taken by the 
Cuban patriots. The country was rolling and the soil quite ster- 
ile, nor was there any sign of cultivation. Spanish blockhouses 
capped many a hill, and the ditches along the railroad were fenced 
in with barbed wire. At times immense hedges of cacti and yucca 
lined the ditches. 

Ten miles beyond Guanabacoa the train reached Minas. This 
was a town of a half dozen houses, containing a 5-acre pen, into 
which Weyler had driven the reconcentrados from the surround- 
ing country. It was said that 800 had died in this pen. Prob- 
ably a dozen starving creatures were still living. Their terror of 
the Spanish troops was so great that they did not dare to ap- 
proach the train. Before reaching Minas a range of mountains 
in the south came into view. 

At Minas the soil has a rich red tinge, and is said to be mar- 
velously productive, but there were no signs of cultivation nor 
was anybody but a Spanish soldier seen between stations. The 
whole country is depopulated and runs riot in tropical vegetation. 
Campo Florida was the next station. Itis a populous town about 
15 miles from Havana. The soil between Campo Florida and Ja- 
ruco was very rich and had evidently been devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, From either side of the cars mountains could 
The coun- 
try was dotted with palms. They were scattered like oaks on wild 
land in California or cedars in the Old Dominion. Most of them 
were royal palms. although genuine Florida palmettoes were fre- 
quently seen. Barren places were given up to a short palm with 
circular leaves and a top resembling the headdress of an Aztec 
chief. It is said that the seed of this palm was carried to Cuba by 
slaves brought from Africa, 
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The succeeding villages are Bainoa and Aguacate. Both had 
apparently been thriving places, but many of the old habitations 
had been destroyed. Those that remained were surrounded with 
miserable huts erected by the reconcentrados to shelter them from 
the sun. Very few of these starving people were seen, the great 
majority having gone to the silent land. Aguacate was near the 
boundary of the province of Matanzas. From this place to the 
city of Matanzas there is no town worthy of mention. The coun- 
try is mountainous, and the mountains are covered with a scrub 
growth, the retreats of the insurgents. About 10 miles from 
Matanzas, on tie left of the road, stand what are known as the 
Breadloaf Mountains. They rise from the plain like the Spanish 
Peaks in Colorado. These mountains are said to be the headquar- 
ters of General Betancourt, who commands the insurgents in the 
province. The Spaniards have offered $5,000 reward for his head. 
Several efforts have been made to secure it, but in all cases the 
would-be captor has lost his own head. 

As the train approached Matanzas the horses of Spanish forag- 
ing parties attracted attention. The men rode marsh grass ponies 
laden with bales of young shoots of sugar cane that grow wild on 
the abandoned plantations. There were probably a hundred of 
these foragers, and as they spurred their steeds to the utmost 
speed a cloud of dust arose in theirwake. Thedepot at Matanzas 
was surrounded with starving reconcentrados and Spanish sol- 
diers. Aside from this, iowever, the city gave every sign of pros- 
perity. A beautiful stone bridge crossing the Matanzas River had 
just been completed, and beyond it a palatial structure of light- 
cream material was being built. 

There is no more charming spot in Cuba than Matanzas. The 
bay is like a crescent in shape, and receives the waters of the 
Yumuri and San Juan rivers, two small unnavigable streams. 
A high ridge separates them. On this ridge back of the town 
stands a cathedral dedicated to the Black Virgin. It is a repro- 
duction of a cathedral in the Baleanic Islands. The view from its 
steeple is magnificent. Looking backward the valley of the Yu- 
muri stretches to the right. Itis about 10 miles wide and 60 miles 
long, dotted with palms, and as level asa barn floor. The Yumuri 
breaks through the mountains near Matanzas Bay, something 
like the Arkansas River at Canon City. Carpeted with living 
green and surrounded with mountains, this valley is one of the 
gems of Cuba. The San Juan Valley is more wild and rugged. 
There were slight signs of cultivation in the Yumuri Valley, but 
none in the San Juan. The city itself has about 48,000 inhabit- 
ants. Nearly 10,0006 reconcentrados have died here since Weyler’s 
order, and 47,000 in the entire province, which is not larger in area 
than the Stateof Delaware. The governor’s palace fronts a plaza, 
shaded with magnificent palms. In this plaza twenty-three per- 
sons died of starvation on the 12thof November last. This infor- 
mation comes from Governor d’Armis himself. 

General Lee was right. No better spot could be selected as a 
basis of operations against Havana. A cool sea breeze is usually 
in circulation, and the air is soft and balmy. There are few mos- 
quitoes, and encampments unsurpassed for convenience and salu- 
brity might be made on the ridge between the San Juan and the 
Yumuri. Indeed, a Spanish detachment is occupying the yard of 
the church of the Black Virgin. Itis smreuntel by a thick stone 
wall, and is a fortification far stronger than the famous stone wall 
at Fredericksburg. 

The Spaniards have already learned the value of Matanzas as a 
military post. There are blockhouses on most of the elevations 
surrounding the city, and there were no sign of disease in the de- 
tachments occupying them. The camp kettles show no lack of 
food, and the soldiers themselves are clean and urbane. The 
only thing that they lack apparently is discipline. Squad drills 
are unknown, although the most of the soldiers are recruits lately 
landed from Spain. The officers spend their time in the city 
lounging around the hotels and restaurants. Fearful stories are 
told of the atrocities perpetrated by a general, ferocious in aspect 

and insolent in manner, who was a favorite of Weyler and whois 
anintimateof Molina. Thereconcentrados gaze at himin horror, 
remembering the atrocious butcheries committed by him long 
before Weyler’s brutal order was issued. If one-half the stories 
told of this man’s cruelty are true, the buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main were angels of mercy in comparison with Weyler’s favorite. 
HARROWING SCENES. 


The odds and ends of the visit were instructive, pathetic, amus- 
ing, and interesting. None of the party could speak the Spanish 
language, and very few Spaniards can speak English. Everyday 
incidents occurred, grave and gay. Some gave rise to horror, 
others excited indignation, and many threw those interested info 
loud laughter. Interpreters were not always at hand, and when 
on service they did not alwaysinterpret correctly. Thedays were 
hot, with no flies, and the nights cool, with few mosquitoes. 
Meals were served with neatness and dispatch, but nearly all the 
dishes were tainted with garlic. You smelt garlic in the wine 
shops, in churches, in hotel corridors, and on the street corners, 
In Havana and Matanzas the water was as pure and clear as crys- 











tal. Havana gets her supply from river springs nearly 12 miles 
away. The aqueduct was built by a Cuban at an expense of 
$17,000,000. Spanish wines of excellent quality were cheap and 
abundant. Not a drunken man was seen in the entire trip. No 
insults were offered, and proffered courtesies were invariably 
reciprocated. 

The starving reconcentrado, however, was omnipresent. The 
wan face and despairing eye were ever before you,-and the skele- 
ton hand was ever extended. -In the streets of Matanzas and 
Sagua la Grande scores of famished creatures of both sexes and of 
all ages and conditions swarmed around the strangers, pleading 
in low, mournful tones for food. Their appeals were as plaintive 
as the notes of the peewee in northern meadows. ‘‘ Madre 4 Dios, 
Caballero”—you heard it morn, noon, and night, and the sad 
refrain rang your ears even in your dreams. Misery, hopeless 
misery, everywhere—whites, blacks, and Asiatics, for wherever 
there is misery you find the Chinaman. Here he was conspicuous 
by his silence. He stood aloof from theswarming specters, gaunt, 
thin, and hollow-eyed, a picture of utter despair. 

Never was his hand extended, never did he press himself upon 
your attention, but there was a look in his eye that conveyed his 
sense of the utter hopelessness of hissituation. At Coliseo aliving 
skeleton, with almond eyes, sat upon the platform of the railway 
station, listless and motionless. A battered can swung from his 
bony fingers. A Congressman bought twosmall loaves, three meat 
cakes, and a'string of sausages and shoved them into the battered 
can. The skeleton arose, but there was no thankful expression in 
his eyes. Clasping the can to his naked ribs, he slowly moved 
away, but his strength was gone. He tottered and fell across the 
track in the hot sunlight, and as the train moved from the station 
there he remained, still clasping the bread to his breast. Noone 
assisted him. No one tried to rob him of his treasure. Each re- 
concentrado respects the misery of his fellow. 

Of the hundreds seen by the visiting strangers, not one, how- 
ever pressed by hunger, made any effort to appropriate what did 
not belong to him. Between the squalid huts in the trochas a few 
tomato vines had been planted and the fruit was ripening beneath 
a blazing sun; yet no starving creature evinced a disposition to 
rob his fellow-sufferer of the product of his labor. A Spanish 
officer, however, strode among the huts at Colon early one morn- 
ing, drew his sword, and amused himself by leveling every plant 
to the ground. 

Nineteen out of twenty of the reconcentrados were women and 
children. Tots 5and 6 years old, homeless, fatherless, and mother- 
less, crawled through the camps, dying from starvation. Those 
sent to the hospitals met even a worse fate. Upon unclean cots, 
with festering limbs and parched throats, they met the same hor- 
rible end—for up to the advent of Clara Barton they were without 
food and without medical relief. And the Spanish newspapers 
called this angel of mercy ‘‘a suspicious vulture.” At Sagua la 
Grande one morning two bright little girls were seen seated upon 
the stairway leading to the office of the Americanconsul, A Con- 
gressman called the attention of Consul Barker to them. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, ‘‘they are my little wards. They are 
the last of a family of fifteen. My heart was touched by their 
destitution. I found them on the verge of starvation, and am 
trying to save them. I found shelter for them with a fafhily not 
far away, and the little things visit me every morning to show 
their gratitude.” 

They were cleanly in attire, but their faces were still pinched, 
and the habitual look of terror had not entirely left their express- 
ive eyes. Poor things! Basking anew in the sunshine of hu- 
manity, they were probably thrown back into the dread gulf of 
starvation three weeks afterwards, when Consul Barker left Cuba 
by order of the President. 

There were very few negroes among the reconcentrados. In- 
deed, but one black in the throes of death from starvation was 
seen. " This was at Matanzas. The party was returning to the 
city from a visit to a hospital in its outskirts. While crossing a 
stone bridge over the river, something like an overturned iron 
statue lay below, on the sward of the bank. It was the skin and 
bone of a gigantic negro, entirely nude. He was in the last 
agonies of starvation. He lay partly upon his side in the hot sun, 
with knees crooked and head upon hisleftarm. When we leaned 
over the parapet and addressed him, he made no reply and showed 
no sign of life. A moment afterwards a buzzard swooped over 
him, fanning his shrunken shank with its wings. And still no 
sign of life was shown. Again we shouted from the parapet, 
but the figure remained motionless, Suddenly the head was 
raised and the long, bony right arm moved in a feeble effort to 
scratch the naked thigh. 

Gazing steadily at the water, in which young mullet were 
swarming and jumping, he faintly moaned and again assumed a 
recumbent position. Possibly he was deaf, for he seemed to be 
utterly unaware of our presence. Nor did he evince any interest 
when a peseta was thrown within his reach. Not far away an 
immense net, with thousands of meshes and hundreds of corks, 
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was stretched upon the grass todry. It had evidently been re- 
cently used, for silvery scales were still glistening in its meshes. 
When the civil guard, who piloted the party, was asked why the 
reconcentrados did not sustain life by catching fish, he shrugged 
his shoulders and replied: 

‘‘They are not allowed to do so.” 

‘‘ Why not?” was the next inquiry. 

‘‘ Because they have no license. It costs money to get a license, 
and they have no money.” 

It was afterwards learned that the gigantic negro died as the 
sun went down—died of starvation, while the jumping mullet 
within 10 feet of him were sprinkling his wasted frame with water. 


THE SUFFERING IN HAVANA. 


Similar agonizing scenes turned up unexpectedly and in out-of- 
the-way places. There was a pitiful spectacle in the cathedral 
where the bones of Columbus are said to repose. The base of a 
statue was being built in one of the naves of the church, under 
which the remains are to be buriedanew. A starving woman with 
an emaciated infant came through the doorway used by workmen 
and followed the Congressional party, mournfully appealing for 
alms. 

A verger drove her into the street. Within three minutes she 
entered the cathedral by another door and again besought assist- 
ance. The verger was showing the party the magnificent vest- 
ments of the archbishop of Havana worn on féte days. They 
were sprinkled with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and other pre- 
cious stones, valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars. Across 
these robes the suffering creature stretched her hand, while the 
babe ceased whimpering and gazed at the glittering jewels as 
though entranced. A second verger rushed from beneath astatue 
of the Madonna, seized the poor creature, turned her around, and 
she was again driven from the church before any of the party 
could contribute to relieve her distress. 

* Another characteristic scene occurred on the Punta, opposite 
Morro Castle. When the heat became insufferable, two of the 
Congressmen were in the habit of driving to this spot to enjoy the 
cool sea breeze. It was flanked by an old fortification and alum- 
ber yard, with a bulkhead and a small pier near by. A negro, 
naked to the waist and barefooted, frequented the place. His 
right leg was swollen to an enormous size. The driver called at- 
tention to the man by remarking that he had ‘‘ an elephant’s leg.” 
He was suffering from elephantiasis. The foot and leg were as 
large as those of an elephant. One of the party threw him a 
handful of Spanish coppers. 

Within a minute ascore of reconcentrados appeared. They had 
been lying between the piles of lumber and were anxious to par- 
ticipate in the distribution. The excitement spread to others in 
the vicinity. Three or four wretched sufferers were sitting be- 
neath the pier in the shade of the bulkhead. The tide was low. 
They saw what was going on and struggled through the black 
mud in an effort to reach the Punta. One fell and was vainly 
trying to regain his feet when the party, overcome by the distress- 
ing sight, drove away. ‘These poor beings had left Los Fossas, a 
steaming pen into which they had been driven by Weyler’s or- 
ders, and were wandering about the city in search of sustenance. 


INCIDENTAL 


Such scenes of horror were relieved by many an amusing inci- 
dent. A story widely printed of a Congressman who used his 
umbrella in an engagement with a company of Spanish soldiers 
had no foundation in fact. 
sentative invited a colleague to ride down the Prado. A carriage 
was called, and an interpreter was told to instruct the driver to 
move slowly along the curb, giving the visitors an opportunity to 
listen to the music of a magnificent band stationed near the statue 
of Queen Isabella. The scene seemed like one of enchantment. 
Hundreds of ladies coquettishly arrayed, with veils drawn partly 
across their features, were parading the park listening to the 
music. As soon as the visitors entered the carriage the driver 
set off at full speed. 

‘‘Go slow!” shouted one of the Congressmen. 
hear the music and look at the ladies.” 

‘*Quiere que vaya mas ligero?” asked the driver. 

‘« Si, si, sefor,” replied the Western Congressman, using the only 
Spanish words in his vocabulary. 

The driver's whip whistled in the air, and the horse redoubled 
his speed. The equipage dashed down the brilliantly lighted 
street, and the Congressmen looked at each other inastonishment. 

‘Slower, slower!” they shouted. 

** Mas ligero?” inquired the driver, with the sibilant ‘Si, si,” 
in response. 

The lash was again applied, and the speed increased until the at- 
tention of all promenaders was fastened upon the carriage. The 
Congressman had lost all interest in the ladies, although the ladies 
were evincing a deep interest in the Congressman. Asalastresort 


‘““We want to 


One night, however, this same Repre- | 





the Western member arose from his seat, clasped the driver around | been listening at the door. For a minute or more he was mute 





the waist and reached for the reins. Unfortunately he secured 
the right rein alone, and the vehicle swung in a circle on two 
wheels, bringing the horse over the curb. 

‘That will do for me,” said the Eastern Representative, as he 
avrang from the carriage. ‘I never did care much for a ride, 
anyhow.” 

His companion followed him and settled with the driver, with 
the remark that he ‘‘guessed he had enough.” They walked 
three-quarters of a mile back to the Hotel Pesaje and upbraided 
the interpreter in unmeasured terms. It turned out that he had 
told the driver to take the party to some place of amusement, as 
they wanted to hear music. It was after 9 o’clock and the driver 
was anxious to arrive at a music hall before it closed for the night. 
Of course he understood not a word of Finglish. When told to 
go slower he asked if he should gofaster The ‘‘Si, si” of the 
Western Congressman confirmed him in his belief, and he was 
utterly dumfounded when the reins were seized and the visitors 
disembarked. 

Another amusing incident occurred while these two Congress- 
men were dining in a restaurant. At an adjoining table sat two 
Spanish officers. They glared savagely at the two strangers, jab- 
bering meanwhile in vigorous Spanish. The Congressmen, fancy- 
ing that they were the subject of conversation, became indignant, 

**T believe,” said one of them, ‘‘ that these fellows are calling us 
American pigs and using other insulting terms. I have half a 
mind to walk over to them and demand an explanation.” He was 
about to do something rash when a Scotchman, who sat at the 
table, smiled and said: 

‘* Youmake a mistake. The gentlemen are not referring to you 
in any manner... The heavy man is damning his shoes, saying 
that they pinch his feet and give him great pain. His friend is 
advising him to sell them and have a pair made by a Havana 
shoemaker.” 

Both had drawn their shoes from the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment on the previous day. The small officer had exchanged his 


with a shopkeeper and was advising his comrade to follow his 
example, 


THE CUBAN PATRIOTS. 


No one but Maximo Gomez himself knows the exact strength of 
the Cuban army. The bulk of the enrolled force is quartered in 
the provinces of Santiago de Cuba and Puerto Principe. There 
are scattering detachments under different leaders in SantaClara, 
Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio. Each little city has its 
own little junta, who distributes Gomez's orders and pronuncia- 
mentos throughout the island. I was visited by a member of one 
of these juntas while in an interior city. The interview was ar- 
ranged by an American who had spent several years in the island, 

I was enjoying a siesta in my room after dinner, when the door 
was opened and the secretary of the little rural junta popped in 
without warning. Knowing the number of the room, he had 
escaped observation in the hotel, slipped up the stone stairway, 
and entered the apartment without being seen. The lattices 
opening on the balcony were closed, and after ascertaining the 
absence of all eavesdroppers, the door was locked. The windows 
fronted the main street, and only the plaintive cries of starving 
reconcentrados outside reached theear. In the darkened room the 
conversation was carried on in low tones. 

Much information was gleaned on both sides. The secretary 
listened with breathless interest to an analysis of the situation in 
the United States. Hespoke English very imperfectly, butseemed 
to have no difficulty in understanding it. hen told that Presi- 
dent McKinley's determination to put astop to the Spanish atroci- 
ties was fixed and unalterable, and that the American people were 
in a warlike fever over the destruction of the Maine, he k his 
head doubtfully. He spoke of hopes blasted in the past, and evi- 
dently had little faith in the future. The information that Con- 
gress had put $50,000,000 in the hands of the President to prepare 
for war dazed him. 

Then his black eyes began to snap, and he ran his fingers through 
his hair. He could scarcely believe his ears when told that the 
Americans took no more stock in autonomy than did the Cubans. 
Their failure to either recognize the independence of the island re- 
public, or to grant the patriots even belligerent rights, made him 
feel still despondent. He feared that it foreshadowed a determina- 
ation toannextheisland. Assured that the sentiment in Washing- 
ton was against annexation, he replied: ‘‘ If true, that is glorious 
news. It will cheer Gomez, and in case of war secure the hearty 
cooperation of his troops.” With this opening, he was asked how 
many troops Gomez could bring into the field. 

As he was about to reply something heavy fell with a crash out- 
side the dcor. In an instant he sprang to his feet, quivering with 
apprehension. I openedthedoor. A music rack had fallen to the 
floor. It had probably been blown over by the wind, which came 
from the courtyard in breezy puffs, imparting a delicious coolness 
to the atmosphere. But the secretary was not to be reassured. 
He was pale and nervous and was confident that some one had 
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and motionless. The wind rattled the bars of the lattice. ‘The 
palcony, the balcony!” he whispered. ‘‘Some one is on the bal- 
ony! 

threw open the latticed doors, while the Cuban shrank behind 
the curtain of the bed. There was1ocauseforalarm. Thestreet 
below was dotted with Spanish soldiers, but none of them had 
found his way to the balcony. The cries of the poor reconcentra- 
dos were more plaintive than ever. One scene photographed it- 
self upon my memory. A man with two heads of lettuce was 
passing the hotel. A starving girl in rags implored him for food. 
She was white-lipped and thin; there was burning fever in her 
veins. The citizen broke off a leaf of the lettuce and placed it in 
her bony fingers. 

She had hardly raised it to her lips before the man was fairly 
mobbed by famishing creatures. Among them was a crippled 
boy. Crawling along the curb, he clasped his arms around the 
legs of the man and moaned pitifully. Ina second he was kicked 
into the gutter. The citizen fought his way tothe corner and dis- 
appeared with his lettuce, while Spanish officers in undress uni- 
form brandished their malacca canes and roared with laughter. 
A moment afterwards the sufferers were driven to cover bya 
spiteful sputter of Spanish profanity. 

Again was the lattice closed and the Cuban assured that there 
was no foundation for his suspicions. He replied that the Ameri- 
can visitors were surrounded by Spanish spies. Every movement 
was watched, and those who called upon them were marked men. 
Even the servants in their rooms were in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘*There’s some truth in this, I reckon,” I returned. 
‘“T have made the acquaintance of my spy. He’s a good- 
natured Irishman, who speaks Spanish like a native and drinks 
whisky like a Kentuckian. Everybody tells me he’s a spy and 
gives him the cold shoulder, but I find him very useful and hope 
to retain his services.” 

The delegate from the junta, however, was in no good mood 


for badinage. He resumed his seat with evident trepidation, say- | 


ing that he had important papers in his pockets. If found upon 
him by the Spaniards, they might lead to his imprisonment and 
death. He then drew from his coat pocket a small printed proc- 
lamation or order signed by Maximo Gomez. It was printed in 
Spanish and was not larger than the leaf of a prayer book. This 
proclamation or order was to be placed in the hands of General 
Betancourt before sundown on the succeeding day. Betancourt 
was in the mountains near the coast, and the delegate from the 
junta was charged with the delivery of the order. 

Before twenty-four hours a similar document would reach Gen- 
eral Bermudez in Santa Clara, General Rodriguez in Havana, and 


and the representative of the junta seemed burdened with a sense 


of his responsibility. He tried to translate the document, but was || 
utterly unable to make himself understood. One of the Congres- | 


sional party was a United States Senator who had some knowl- 
edge of the — language. He was sent for, and as he entered 
the room and was introduced to the Cuban visitor I passed him 
the order of General Gomez and asked him what he thought of it. 

Evidently the Senator had not corralled enough of the Spanish 


vocabulary to make a free translation. Besides, his eyesight was | 


bad, and there was no sunlight in the apartment. He floundered 
through it with difficulty and finally gave it up altogether. Ap- 
parently he did not consider it a document of transcendent impor- 


tance, for he laid it on the table and began to talk on other sub- | 


jects. The Cuban was once more questioned concerning the 
strength of the insurgents inthe field. Although extremely well 
informed, he placed the figures rather high. They did not cor- 
respond with figures gleaned from sources equally trustworthy. 
He credited Gen. Perico Delgado, in the western province, with 
nearly 2,000 men. Vidal Ducasse, second in command, had been 
killed only ten days before, but his brotherstill had a hardy force 
which was hanging on the flanks of the Spanish troops and doing 
good service. 

It was Delgado, by the way, to whom Captain Dorst, of the 
American Army, carried a shipload of arms and ammunition. 
Dorst had a fight with the Spaniards, killing two of them, but 
the expedition was successful in only a limited degree, and was 
hardly satisfactory. The result shows that Delgado had not 
more than a quarter of the force with which he was credited. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how he could provision even 600 men. 
Weyler killed every horse, mule, ox, cow, sheep, and hog in 
Pinar del Rio, and destroyed every hut and hacienda. 

Nothing living was left alive except the buzzards, now styled 
““Weyler’s chickens.” Nothing that could give shelter was 
allowed to stand. In no province on the island was the reconcen- 
trado order more ruthlessly carried out. Fire and sword were 
rampant, and the whole country, aside from the railroad towns, 
became a wilderness. ‘‘Even the grass beneath our feet was in- 
surgent,” to use the words of a Spanish staff officer, and Weyler 
would have stamped out vegetation itself if possible. It was a 
horrible state of affairs, even at the outset—so horrible that it 





sent Maceo across the trocha over a year ago in search of relief. 
It was the expedition in which he lost his life. 

As to the province of Havana the junta representative was 
equally positive and no more specific. He was certain that Gen- 
eral Rodriguez had fully as many menas Delgado. This was un- 
doubtedly true, but their united force wasnearer 1,200 than 4,000. 
The same state of destitution existed in this province as in Pinar 
del Rio, and it was impossible to subsist a large body of men. 
The most of the patriots in arms here foraged in the markets of 
Havana. Provisions were sent tothem regularly and their under- 
ground railroad was as safe and in as active operation as the one 
in use between the North and South before the war. Nestor 
Aranguren had been the lieutenant of General Rodriguez. His 
death, only a fortnight before, ended as romantic an incident as 
the death of Major André in the Revoluntary war. Colonel Ruiz, 
a Spanish officer, visited Aranguréh, who was an intimate friend, 
and urged him to accept autonomy and lay down his arms. 
Aranguren warned him against making such propositions when 
they first met. 

The order from Gomez was to shoot anybody who made any 
such proposal. Aranguren carried out these orders to the letter. 
Ruiz was executed within a mile of the railroad between Havana 
and Matanzas. Within a month, however, the Spaniards cap- 
tured a negro who was a trusted servant of Aranguren. They 
threatened him with death unless he disclosed his master’s retreat, 
and promised him a reward of 500 silver dollars if he would be- 
tray him. Aranguren was surprised in a cabin by two Spanish 
regiments in the early morning and killed. 

As to the province of Matanzas, the Cuban at first asserted that 
General Betancourt had an army of 4,000 men. When told that 
this was ridiculous, he reduced the number to 1,400. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the General had 700 men. Betancourt, like 
Aranguren, is a scion of one of the first Cuban families. He was 
educated abroad and speaks seven different languages. He is 
fully as daring as Aranguren and is said to have made many a 
midnight visit to Matanzas. He probably secured provisions and 
ammunition for his men during these midnight excursions. The 
Spanish soldiers were nine months in arrears of pay and sold their 
cartridges for cash to any purchaser. 

In the province of Santa Clara General Bermudez was said to be 
incommand. His reputation for ferocity tarnished his reputation 
for bravery. During the Congressional visit two Spanish officers 
sought an interview with a Colonel Nunez, under his command. 
They were surprised by Bermudez himself, who ordered their im- 
mediate execution. They met their fate bravely, and were buried 


| at Esperanza on the day the Congressional delegation passed 
General Delgado in Pinar del Rio. It was of great importance, | 


through that city. It was said that Bermudez had at least 3,000 
troops under his command. The figures were far too high. He 
probably had not one-third of thisnumber. The provinceof Santa 
Clara was utterly destituteof provisions. The city of Santa Clara 
was supplied by railroad, but the country was ravaged and ruined 
by Spanish guerrillas, who were employed to carry out Weyler’s 
orders. Over 7,500 reconcentrados died in the city within four 
months. These figures come from the mayor. 

In Puerto Principe Gomez himself was located in the mountains 
20milesfrom thenorthern shore. Farther south Quintin Bandera 
held mountainsway. Bandera’s force was estimated at 1,700. It 
was far too great an estimate. Gomez himself usually had no 
more than 300 men with him. The rest of his army was broken 
up into detachments, including Bandera’s troop. They were sta- 
tioned with rare military skill. It was said that they could be 
concentrated and moved en masse within thirty-six hours. All 
told, the force in the province could not amcunt to more than 3,500 
men. It wasreported that Bandera had been reduced totheranks 
by Gomez for issuing a distasteful proclamation to the negroes. 
Like a true soldier, he accepted the situation and won anew the 
rank of brigadier-general within a very few months. 

Last of all,the province of Santiago was canvassed. Here Ca- 
lixto Garcia has been conducting operations for a long time, and 
he is now in complete control, with headquarters at Bayamo. 
The only cities held by the Spaniards are Holguin, Manzanillo, 
and Santiago de Cuba. Garcia has a fair supply of provisions. 
It was the only province that escaped unscathed from Weyler’s 
order. TheCubans control the proviucial government and collect 
the taxes. Hundreds of Spanish prisoners are said to be employed 
in the mountains raising cattle and cultivating provisions for 
Garcia’s army. The Spanish General Pando, had been pounding 
away at Garcia along the Cauto River for more than six months, 
but had finally given up the job, and was said to be in command 
in Cienfuegos. Garcia has a force of 7,500 men, well equipped 
and fairly supplied with ammunition. He has several pieces of 
artillery which were used with good effect in the siege of Las 
Tunas. The city was taken by assault and its fortifications de- 
stroyed. 

From this it will be seen that Gomez is in perfect communica- 
tion with every detachment of the Cuban army, and thatits entire 
strength on the island is about 15,000 men. This is afar greater 
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'Cauto Abajo, about 15 miles northwest of Mejorana. About this 
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number than Gomez had when Maceo headed the magnificent 
march to the west. 

Such was a part of the information gleaned from my Cuban 
visitor. It was late in the afternoon when the delegate of the 
junta left my room. He slipped out quietly and made his exit 
from the hotel by an outlet in the rear. That night I met him on 
the street. He was ereatly agitated, and asked what had become 
of the printed proclamation of Gomez. 

‘* Did you not take it away with you?” I inquired. 

‘‘ Never, never,” was the reply. ‘‘Is it not in your pocket?” 

‘*No,” was the answer. ‘‘It must have been left upon the 
table. Wait one moment and I will go and see.” 

3ack to the hotel I went. There was a score of papers upon the 
table, but the proclamation was not among them. When I re- 
turned and made this report the Cuban blanched with fear. ‘It 
has been stolen by the attendant of your room,” said he, ‘‘ and I 
am lost.” 

‘* Possibly,” I replied, ‘‘ the Senator took it.” I made inquiries 
of the Senator, who looked over the papers in his pocket and found 
it. When it was returned to its owner the latter gave a great 
sigh of relief. Before sundown of the succeeding day it was in the 
hands of General Betancourt. 

HEROISM OF THE INSURGENTS. 

There is a disposition to regard Gomez and his associates as 
little better than bandits, guerrillas, and bushwhackers, but the 
fact is that the Cuban patriots have never been reduced to such 
dire distress as were the American patriots at Valley Forge. 
With ample supplies of provisions, clothing, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and equipments, Gomez was confident of his ability to drive 
the Spaniards from the island. His men are well seasoned and 
amenable to discipline, and have never declined a battle with 
Spanish troops on equal terms. 

Garcia has practically held the province of Santiago for two 
years and defeated every attempt of the enemy to dislodge him. 
His troops are now perched upon the mountains near the city of 
Santiago, awaiting the opportunity for a finalswoop. The Span- 
ish army cooped within that city 1s as sure to be captured as was 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. The American fleet at Santiago will 
cinch the situation as perfectly as did the fleet of the Count de 
Grasse in the Chesapeake. Gomez has held nearly half of the 
province of Puerto Principe ever since Maceo’s great march to 
the west. Weyler found it impossible to expel him and returned 
to Havana in disgust. Fabius himself never handled his army 
more adroitly in the days of Hannibal. The Cuban Government 
maintained itself in its mountain capital despite all efforts to dis- 
perse it. 

The Continental Congress fled from Philadelphia to Annapolis 
in the days of the Revolution, but the Cuban Government main- 
tains itself where it was first established. It is organized on a 
constitutional basis, and its legislative and executive decrees are 
ina line with allrepublican precedents. Its President, Bartolomé 
Mass6, is undoubtedly already in communication with our Gov- 
ernment. Gomez derives his authority as general the same as 
Nelson A. Miles gets his authority here and is fully as amenable to 
the law. In no case has the military authority ever refused to 
bow tothe will of the civil government. Obedience to the law is 
as strongly ingrained in the Cuban army as in the American 
Army. Its losses have been terrific, but the patriotic fire burns 
as brightly as ever in the hearts of those who survive. 

If we judge of the future by the past, there is no question of | 
the ability and willingness of the patriots to materially aid our 
forces in their campaign of liberation. They are strengthened in 
this desire by the official assurance of the President and of Con- 
gress that it is a campaign of liberation, and not one of annexa- 
tian, as the Spaniards assert. The history of the war in Cuba has 
never been written. The American people know as little about it 
as they knew of the wholesale starvation of the reconcentrados 
four months ago. It exists in fragments and fag-ends, to be 
gathered by some future foreign historian, as Botta gathered the 
historical débris of the American Revolution. . 

The revolution began on February 24, 1895. The first object of 
Martinez Campos was to isolate it to the province of Santiago. 
On May 1 Gomez had 600 soldiers, mostly cavalry. They were 
stationed at Mejorana, about 25 miles from the city of Santiago. 
With 200 of these soldiers, accompanied by José Marti, he started 
for Puerto Principe to spread the insurrection. Maceo was left 
behind with 400 mounted troops. He broke for Holguin, one of 
the principal cities of Santiago, 20 miles from the northern coast. 
The Spaniards there were thrown into a panic. They brought to 
their aid the garrison of Las Tunas, 40 miles to the west. This 
was what Maceo wanted. It left the way open to Gomez and his 
troopers. Marti was killed in a little fight at Dos Rios and Gomez 
passed safely into Puerto Principe. 

Maceo promptly withdrew from Holguin and marched back to 





time Martinez Campos arrived at Manzanillo, 30 miles southwest of 
Bayamo. On July 12 he began his famous march to Bayamo. 


Maceo on July 5 had heard that Campos was expected. Bayamo 
is at least 70 miles west of Cauto Abajo. With Goulet, Massé, 
Rabi, and Guerra, Maceo advanced toward Bayamo. He had 
about 1,200 men, the cavalry being armed with machetes and the 
infantry with everything that could be found in the shape of q 
shooting iron. With these men Maceo waylaid Campos at Pera- 
lejo. The Spanish General Santocildes was killed and Campos 
escaped to Bayamo without even an escort, the Spanish force 
being utterly routed. Campos concentrated his forces, returned 
to Manzanillo, and went back to Havana. 

Meantime Gomez set Camaguey aflame with insurrection. A 
constituent assembly was called, representing every province, and 
a civil government established. Gomez was made commander in 
chief and Maceo lieutenant-general. The mulatto general had 
gone back to Banabacoa, 15 miles southeast of Cauto Abajo. 
While here he received orders from Gomez to organize a column 
for the invasion of the western part of the island. Havana was 
nearly 500 milesaway. Onreceiving these orders, Maceo marched 
to Baragua, 10 miles north of Cauto Abaje. There he was joined 
by Quintin Bandera and Luis Feria, increasing his army to 1,200 
men, of which 700 were cavalry. General Gomez arrived at Ba- 
ragua on October 11. On October 22 the invading column began 
its march, under the direct command of Macto. On November1 
it was joined by 500 cavalry under Generals Miro and Santana. 

All this time Campos was making preparations anew tosquelch 
the insurrection. The Spanish official figures credit him with 
172,295 men. Add to these 50,000 Spanish volunteers recruited in 
Cuba and 16,000 regulars newly arrived, and his total force, al- 
lowing for losses, was not below 200,000. Campos made the mis- 
take of underestimating the strength of the patriots. He looked 
upon them as a lot of bushwhackers and was entirely unaware of 
their plans. The intention was to break into Puerto Principe, 
south of Las Tunas. On November 5 scouts reported 3,000 Span- 
iards awaiting the advancing column, 12 miles southeast of Las 
Tunas. 

Maceo sent General Capote, with 300 men, to make a feint on 
that city. It was masterful strategy. The Spanish column tore 
back to the city to defend it, and Maceo’s troops rushed through 
the gap. On November7 Maceoentered Puerto Principe. Gomez 
left the column with a small escort, promising to rejoin it with 
reenforcements withina month. The insurrection was spreading, 
and the Spanish troops, who had been flanked at Las Tunas, were 
on Maceo’s trail. General Echague, who commanded the pur- 
suers, followed Maceo’s column over a hundred miles, but finally 
gave it up after numerous skirmishes and went down to the Carib- 
bean coast, to Santa Cruz del Sur. 

Maceo’s forces grew in numbers as he advanced into the more 
thickly populated country. By the end of November he had left 
the city of Puerto Principe on his right. The eastern trocha was 
only 60 miles away. This had been constructed in the ten years’ 
war and had been strengthened by Campos. The ditch ran from 
Moron, on the northern coast, to Jucaro, on the Caribbean shore. 
By this time Campos was fu'lyawake. He had 16,000 troops along 


| this trocha, with a chain of blockhouses, a railroad, a telegraph 


line, and ironclad cars. Echagueand his troops had been brought 


| from Santa Cruz del Sur by steamer, and were among the 16,000 
| now confronting the wily mulatto. At 6 o'clock on the morning 


of November 29 Maceo broke from the woods at Ciego d’Avila, 12 


| miles north of Jucaro, swerved to the right, and crossed the trocha 


between two smallforts. Before the Ciego garrison was awake 
he had pried up the rails, cut the wires, and was sweeping west- 
ward like a prairie fire. 

Thus the second plan of Campos to head off the insurrection 
failed. The march had been through a land of forests and fields, 
and the roads were little better than mountain paths, On the day 
that Maceo passed the trocha Gomez joined him with General 
Sanchez and General Roloff. For two days the troops remained 
in camp. It was the first rest they had taken since the start, 
Havana was still nearly 300 miles away. Terrible work was be- 
fore them, They were about to enter a province gridironed with 
railways and defended by 80,000 Spanish troops. The column had 
increased until it numbered 5,000 men. 

On December 2 they broke camp atdawn. Before 8 o’clock the 
road was disputed. Two squadrons of cavalry swept upon the 
Spanish army under Suarez Valdez, while Maceo passed his flank 
and made for the boundary line between Puerto Principe and 
Santa Clara. After this fight the infantry and. cavalry under 
Maceo separated. Quintin Bandera, with 1,000 infantry, was sent 
into the valley of the Trinidad forrecruits. He knew the country 
thoroughly. Within ten weeks he rejoined Maceo’s column near 
Havana with 4,000 well drilled and fairly armed patriots. 

On December 3 Maceo's column crossed the Jatibonico and en- 
tered Santa Clara. Gomez led the advance. He was ambushed 


| by a Spanish column of 800 men, under Colonel Segura. Maceo, 


hearing the firing, charged the Spaniards in the rear, fightin 
hand to hand over brush and fallen logs. Segura was routed, an 
the Cubans captured many arms and much ammunition, 
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By this time Havana began to exhibit some anxiety. 
reassured its citizens by saying that he had planted a rat trap for 
Maceo. He wanted the Cuban column toenter a triangle marked 
by the cities of Sagua. Colon, and Cienfuegos, when he would 


Campos 


surely annihilate it. These cities were crowded with troops and 
the intervening country cobwebbed with railroads. Maceo and 
Gomez dashed into the rat trap with their usual fury, swerving 
north and south, and making mysterious curves and zigzags. At 
Mal Tiempo on December 15 the 4,000 Cubans struck a large body 
of Spaniards in an immense guava plantation. 

The Spaniards were commanded by Colonel Molina, now mili- 
tary governor of Matanzas. Maceo and Gomez promptly charged 
them, swinging down into a railroad cut and hacking down a 
wire fence. Molina three times formed a hollow square, but each 
time the square was broken by the- Cuban cavalry, and the Span- 
iards finally scattered among the guava bushes and sugar cane, 
losing their regimental colors, 140 rifles, and 10,000 cartridges. 
Two hours later Maceo charged a strong Spanish column coming 
to the relief of Molina. This was promptly smashed, and had no 
sooner gone to pieces than a third column was encountered. This 
was dispersed with ease, the Spaniards flying in all directions. 
Over 8,000 Spanish troops were in these three columns. 

Havana was only 130 miles away, but between it and the Cu- 
bans were 80,000 Spaniards under command of Campos. The 
most of these were infantry. The Spanish cavalry was worth- 
less, and Campos had more field artillery than he could use. The 
Cuban General Lacret, made a dash into the heart of Matanzas, 
cutting railways and burning stations. Gomezand Maceo moved 
into the sugar plantations and crossed the River Anabana into 
Matanzas. On December 21 they came upon Suarez Valdez like 
athunderclap. Hefledprecipitately. Atmidnight Maceo camped 
at Santa Elena. In the gray of the morn he discovered a Spanish 
column in a grove of palms near by and quickly routed it. 

Then came the most brilliant days in the history of Cuba. 
Gomez and Maceo were well within the triangle. Campos tried 
to spring his rat trap. He had gathered his troops at Colon to 
strike a decisive blow, but Maceo moved like a meteor. At mid- 
night of December 22 Maceo camped within 2 miles of Colon, 


and Campos was sure of trapping him in the morning, but the | 


Cuban column faded with the stars. Campos was fooled as 
Washington fooled Cornwallis at Trenton. Zigzag strategy was 
again brought into play. Carefully and stealthily Maceo threaded 
his way through the sugar fields in the dusk of the morn until 
the main road was reached, when the column once more spurred 
to the west. Campos was dumfounded, but acted with surprising 
energy. The rat trap was still open. 

Telegrams to Havana and Matanzas set his whole army in mo- 
tion by rail. His 7,000 troops at Colon were sent to Coliseo on the 
trains, where he again lay en perdu, awaiting Cuba’s matchless 
chieftain. Then a new and portentious feature of the war sent a 
cold chill through his spinal marrow. A pillar of smoke arose in 
the south, and then another in the east, and a third in the west, 
and a fourth in the north, until the sun was blotted from the 
heavens. The sugar plantations were aflame. Meantime Gomez 
swept down upon Roque, while Maceo dashed for Coliseo. 
Roque Gomez tapped the telegraph, which disclosed the concen- 
tration of the Spanish troops and laid bare the plans of Campos. 


The wires were cut and the rails were displaced, and the concen- | 


tration of 40,000 troops was paralyzed. 
sprung. 

Campos sweated with agony, but still retained his presence of 
mind. Maceo was advancing in five parallel columns. The mid- 
dle column was ambuscaded by Campos in a sugar plantation. 
The generals were not 300 feet apart. The mulatto patriot de- 
ployed to the right and left and answered the Spanish fire. Two 
great wings of 4,000 men were enveloping him. 
genius arose to the situation. He dispatched aids to his flanking 
columns with orders that spoke for themselves. Within twenty- 
five minutes the city of Coliseo was in flames and the village of 
Sumidero was ablaze. One was to the east and the other to the 
west of Campos. 

Meantime i himself set the cane on fire in the immediate 
front of the Captain-General. Campos became hopelessly involved 
between three lines of flames. He sounded a retreat and put for 
Matanzas, fancying that it was Maceo’s intention to capture that 
city. The victorious Cubans swept westward like avenging spirits, 


The trap remained un- 


while clouds of smoke arising from ahundred burning plantations | 
s himself dazed and ap- | 


bewildered the Spaniards and left Cam 

parently unconscious of what had struck him. 
Then Maceo appeared at the gates of Havana. 

mas week. Hehad been nine weeks in the saddle. 


It was Christ- 
He maintained 


his position in front of Havana four months, while the whole | 
western end of the island was wrapped in a pail of smoke, and | 
Campos never recovered | 


$60,000,000 in property went to ashes. 
his footing and was recalled to Spain. And this is only one chap- 
ter, but a glorious chapter, in the history of the efforts of the 
patriots to give the blessings of freedom to Cuba. 


At | 


His matchless | 


OUR LAST SUNDAY IN CUBA. 

It was March 13, our last Sunday in Cuba. The day was spent 
in Matanzas, a city of 48,000 inhabitants. There was not a fleck 
in the sky. A cool breeze swept over the bay, tempering the heat 
of thesun. A blue haze veiled the distant mountains and brought 
vividly to mind the Blue Ridge of Virginia. Standing near a 
Spanish blockhouse on a height above the city, the lovely valley 
of the Yumuri lay below us on the left of the ridge, dotted with 
palms, seamed with silvery streams, and carpeted with the rich- 
est vegetation of theisland. On the left extended the San Juan 
Valley, not so picturesque, but equally as fertile, stretching to 
the west until lost in tropical thickets, lurking places of Cuban 
patriots. 

No forests were to be seen. The mountains are covered with 
scrub, so thick that it can be penetrated only by the use of a 
machete. It was a perfect spring day—like a dayin June in New 
England. But the air was not filled with melody, and there were 

| few signs of insect life. The mellow note of the robin was not 
heard, nor the cry of the catbird. Even the mocking bird and the 
blackbird were missing, and there were no shrill screechings from 
paroquets. No quail, no finches, no woodpeckers, no cardinals, 
no orioles, not even a ground chippy. The only birds to be seen 
were lazy buzzards and little doves not larger than wrens. The 
Spanish soldiers were trapping the doves and potting their tiny 
bodies in stews, seasoned with garlic and sweet peppers. 

Near by stood a stone church, surrounded by a low wall of ma- 
sonry. It was surmounted by a gilt cross and was known as the 
Church of the Black Virgin. The doors stood wide open, but 
there were no services and norectory nor outbuildings. Thealtar 
was covered with seashells, and an image of the Black Virgin ap- 
peared above it in an artificial grotto, crucifix in hand. The 
church was built in the last century by aSpanish grandee to com- 
memorate some momentous event in the history of his family. 

The bell in the belfry was cast over two hundred years ago. 
| Services were held only twice a year. The yard was shaded by a 
| row of Spanish oaks, natives of the Balearic Islands. Catalan 
troops were quartered in the yard and evidently intended to cut 
away the oaks, make embrasures in the walls, and use the place 
as a redoubt in case of an assault on thecity. It completely com- 
manded both town and harbor. 
Standing on the wall and gazing to the southeast, a railroad 
train pulling out for Santa Clara, Sagua la Grande, and Cienfue- 
gos wasinfullview. A trail of steam marked its windings among 
the blockhouses until lost to sight in the abandoned plantations 
on the othersideof the harbor. The train was hardly out of sight 
before two companies of Spanish troopers entered the city not far 
from the railroad station. They came from the direction of 
Guanabana and left a cloud of dust behind them. It was after- 
wards ascertained that they had had a little brush with Betan- 
court’s men near La Vieja, 5 miles southwest of Guanabana. 
Viewed from the Church of the Black Virgin they looked like a 
detachment from the bodyguard of the Queen of Liliput. They 
rode over the stone bridge crossing the San Juan, and disappeared 
in the narrow streets of the city. 
| Below the church on the right of the road an exquisite resi- 
dence atiractedattention. Its white walls gleamedin thesunlight 
| from an embowerment of orange trees and sapodillas:; Palms 
| and oleanders shaded the inner court, i its front was aflame 
with the royal purple of the hibiscus, 1e guardia civil in our 
entourage, finding that one of the party spoke Spanish, became 
| extremely talkative. The mansion, he said, was owned by a 
| sugar planter, now in Europe. It was one of the finest residences 
in the province. Certainly no more sightly and healthy spot 
could be found. It overlooked the bay and the city, and it was 
fanned by cool sea breezes. 


an 
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The rarest tropical fruits were propagated on its grounds, and 
it contained the richest furniture and an art gallery valued ata 


high figure. Its owner had abandoned the island in disgust. His 
sugar plantations had been destroyed and an income among the 
hundreds of thousands sent skyward in smokeand flame. Hastily 
gathering what was left, and thankful for the safety of his family, 
he had sought a peaceful retreat across the water, leaving all he 
possessed in Cuba to besold. Some of his plantations had brought 
only $6 an acre. Three thousand acres of the finest soil for to- 
| bacco had brought only $11,000. The Matanzas mansion was ab- 


solutely valueless. He could not get even an offer forit. In the 
opinion of the guardia civil, an offer of $4,500 would be eagerly 


accepted. 

A moment afterwards he was relating a queer story, which he 
said was rife among the Spanish residents of Matanzas. They 
| believed that Henry M. Flagler, of New York, had been visiting 
the city incognito, and had secured op*ions on many valuable 
pieces of property therein, with a view to makingit a great winter 
resort for Americans. Matanzas was nearer tothe terminusof his 
| railroad in Florida than Havana, certainly not more than fifteen 
hours’ sail. Its beauty, salubrity, pure water, fruits, and rail- 
| road connections would make it far more desirable than Nassau, 
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and the expenditure of two or three millions of dollars in improve- 
ments would eventually put it ona par with Niceand Riviera and 
make it a central winter watering place for the world. 

This story passed currentin Matanzas. TheSpaniards regarded 
it as proof positive that the United States intended to annex 
Cuba, and used it as a lever to force those with patriotic leanings 
into the support of the new autonomic government. Meantime, 
Flagler himself was at St. Augustine, apprehensive lest a declara- 
tion of war should send a Spanish fleet to ravish the coast of 
Florida, and the Ponciana, Palm Beach, and Royal Palm marvels 
be leveled to the ground. Within two weeks afterwards the Sec- 
retary of War was strengthening the defenses of St. Augustine 
and sending additional companies of artillery to man the new 
guns. 

The return to town was made after a final view of the famed 
Valiey of the Yumuri. Near the gorge where the stream breaks 
from the valley into Matanzas Bay there were signs of cuitiva- 
tion. Two men were hoeing near the river bank. A field glass 
disclosed their color, but failed to record the crop they were cul- 
tivating. No one was allowed to till any ground outside the city 
except by order from General Molina, and these were the only 
men handling a hoe that had been seen since our entry into Cuba. 
The reconcentrados use their skeleton fingers and sticks in plant- 
ing tomato vines between their squalid huts, and thank God that 
they are allowed even this poor privilege. 

FRTE DAY IN MATANZAS. 

Down the heights rolled the volante over a winding road, the 
sun growing hotter every minute. Westopped to inspect a small 
camp of reconcentrados. The palm-leaf huts were black with 
age and covered with dust. They were built in the shape of an 
inverted V, without doors, and open front and rear. It was a 
camp of starving children, half naked, and squalid beyond belief. 
Some were mere skeletons; others were swollen in the body and 
limbs, dropsical affections, caused by want of proper food. On 
entering the camp the palms rustled as scores of chameleons 
darted up the huts, and a hundred of the child sufferers gathered 
around the visitors, surveying them mournfully and extending 
their tiny hands. Only the most active were among the group, 
each hut containing some who were unable to arise, and who lay 
upon the ground, open-eyed, awaiting their fate in patient resig- 
nation, 

The mothers were either at the hospitals or ranging the streets 
of the city seeking sustenance. The heat of the sun was intense. 
Not a breath of air was stirring. The hot air arose from the hot 
road and fairly quivered in the hot sky. At the heels of the 


strangers were the children, heading them off at every turn, and | 


ttle 


pleading for alms. Among them was a li blonde, neatly 
dressed, and apparently in perfect health. She wore a gold chain 
around her neck, and was as pretty as an ideal picture, but was 
as persistent im her cries for help as those on the last verge of 
starvation. Before the phenomenon could be explained, a visitor 
threw two dozen coppers into the group. They disappeared like 
corn thrown among famished chickens. In an instant the rash 
yhilanthropist was surrounded and fairly mobbed. He literally 
had to fight his way to his volante, and the party continued its 
journey down the hill. 

In the outskirts of the city, while passing a beautiful residence 
of Moorish architecture, there was a far more attractive develop- 
ment. From the inner court trooped four ladies in Spanish at- 
tire, wearing black silk masks. They ranged themselves upon 
the walk and coquettishly threw kisses at the strangers. Tosay 
that the party was astonished does not cover the situation; they 
were astounded. In an instant, however, one of them politely re- 
moved his hat,and the others followed suit. The ladies shouted 
in silvery tones, ‘‘ Buenas Americanos.” The carriage rolled on, 
and in front of a rich mansion on the opposite side of the street 
there was a similar performance. 

Within ten minutes the streets were filled with 
masque. All wore the masks so familiar on harlequins in panto- 
mimes. It was about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. As the party 
approached the hotel barbaric music wus heard. It had a weird 
sound—something hke the drumming of Sioux Indians before 
roasting acaptive. Onalighting at the hotel the unearthly music 
redoubled in volum2 and a motley procession turned the corner. 
All the saloons were open and around the tables sat Spanish offi- 
cers and civilians drinking light wines and smoking cigarettes. 
The streets were filled with barking dogs and shouting children 
carrying wooden rattles. At the head of the procession marched 
a group of gigantic negroes, bearing dloft images, among which 
was a representation of the Black Virgin. 

The music was monotonous and horribly discordant, but it had 
a barbaric rhythm, and to this rhythm the negroes kept step. 
They beat the ground with their heels and acted like Buffalo Bill's 
Indians in a ghost dance. Some were scantily arrayed, aud their 
actions savored more of the voodoo than any other ceremony. 
Following this advance guard were a hundred or more men and 


ladies en 
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women arrayed in variegated costumes, all wearing black silk 
masks. All were shouting and singing and some dancing ala 
Egyptienne. It was a heterogeneous crowd with no regard for 
order and regardless of comment. A few overenthused would 


leave the procession and dance around and embrace spectators on 
the street. 


The reconcentrados shrank inio the doorways and side streets 
as the noisy column swept past them. For once their plaintive 
E were stilled, and they furtively watched the surging mob, 


There were horns in the crowd and all sorts of strange noises. 
As the day died out in the gleam of the electric lights the tumult 
increased. By midnight there was a regular saturnalia. Every- 
body was riotously merry. The procession kept in motion, and 
the music became so barbaric that even the dogs howled in pro- 
test. The parks and plazas were alive with frivolity. Everybody 
seemed to be having a great time. The masqueraders were sport- 
ive and accosted each other in terms more affectionate than pol- 
ished. At times they whirled in waltzes under the palms and 
anon joined hands and sang loudly under the electric lights. 
Whenever the procession reappeared all greeted it with loud 
cheers and joined in the singing. The gigantic negroes stuck to 
their work manfully, and the dogs moaned with agony as the music 
increased in power. The saloons were filled to overflowing and 
the consumption of light wines was enormous. With all the de- 
lirium and paroxysms there was no intoxication. Evenafter mid- 
night a steady stream of carriages poured along the streets filled 
with masked ladies and girls, hilariousand joyful, who exchanged 
short comments with pedestrians and at times sent kisses right 
and left from the tips of their fingers. Not until near daylight 
did the noisy scenes subside. The American visitors sought their 
beds amid the turbulence, and went to sleep undisturbed by either 
the tooting of horns or the tintinnabulation of bells. It had been 
féte day in Matanzas. Its citizens had been honoring the natal 
day of their patron saint. Whether the Black Virgin was the 


patron saint or not, it was evident that she was so regarded by 
the negroes. 





A DAY ON THE TRAIN. 


On Monday. March 14, I traveled from Matanzas to Sagua la 
Grande. In the first-class car there were half a dozen Spanish 
officers, the mayo?’ of Santa Clara, a friar, and two of Clara Bar- 
ton’s relief expedition on their way to Sagua la Grande and Cien- 
fuegos. The palace car had cane seats, an unswept floor, and 
windows washed only in the rainyseason. There was no drinking 
water, there were no racks, and no other conveniences, Every- 

| body smoked, although ladies occupied seats in the car. 
| The Americans alone carried grips, and the Spanish officers 
| filled the vacant seats with swords tied in buckskin bags, canes, 
| luggage rolled in red blankets well strapped, and lunch baskets, 
| They chatted like magpies, but lacked politeness; for when ladies 
entered the car at way stations they were left to shift for them- 
selves in a search for seats, no one offering to remove the luggage, 
swords, and baskets of the officers. The day was hot, the sun 
scorching, and the interior of the car suffocating. All the win- 
dows were open, and the passengers were showered with cinders. 

My colleague on the journey wore a silk hat and a four-in-hand 
tie, and carried a silk umbreila. The hat attracted more atten- 
tion than the Representative himself, and everybody regarded the 
umbrella with astonisimment, as no rain had fallen since October. 

Wherever my collengue went he created a sensation. If he 
alighted at a way station, the reconcentrados stopped their plain- 
tive pleadings as he approached and gazed at the tile as though 
overcome with awe. Even the friar in the car, who wore a hat 
that looked as though it might have been made in the days of Gil 
Blas, never took his eyes from the Congressman’s hat. It had a 

fascination for him that seemed overwhelming. 

The American statesmAn, however, seemed to be ahsolutely un- 
aware of the stir creats:i by the hat. At times he smoethed the 
fur with a white silk handkerchief, while the little negro porters 
regarded him in open-mouthed wonderment and a corporal’s guard 
of Castilian infantry ran out of their ironciad car to view the un- 
wonted sight. Nor did his umbrella remain inconspicuous, It 
got mixed up with the sabers of the Spanish officials, dropped to 
the floor every half hour, and finally tripped the Congressman 
himself, nearly throwing him from the train. The monk evi- 
dently considered it a fit traveling companion for the hat. 

He fanned himself for an hour or more and dropped asleep. He 
awoke asthe trainstoppedatLimonar. Here agiganticnegro, half 
naked, entered the car and begamto sell tickets in the Havana lot- 
tery. The alcalde of Santa Clara was his first customer, and the 
military men were eager purchasers. Last of all came the padre. 
He selected his ticket with much eare, paid for it in paper money, 
something like the old American postal currency, drew out a book 
of prayers in Latin, whispered languidly over it for five minutes, 
and again feil asleep. 

At Jovellanos the Spanish guard on the platform of the depot 
came to an order arms as the passengers descended from the 
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train. The Americans fancied that an arrest was about to be 
made, but the guard remained as motionless.as statues, while the 
corporal in command whirled himself among the crowd and 
{nally delivered a telegram to an officer; who did nct trouble him- 
self to return hissalnte. Jovellanos was a lively place, and the 
hackmen were as noisy and demonstrative as those in a New 
England town. Against the side of the depot, fronting the plat- 
form, there was a bar 20 feet long. It was quickly besieged, and 
the demand for lemonade, limewater, and light wines was im- 
mense, 

The tumblers used in concocting lemonade would shame a weiss- 
peer glass. They held nearly a quart, but it was circus lemon- 
ade, circumscribed as to ice. Behind the bar there was a formi- 
dable array of bottles on a dozen shelves that would tempt the ap- 
petite of a connoisseur in wines. There was Chateau yquem of 
yarious ages, Chateau Margaux, Perez sherry, old port, and Ma- 
deira—almost everything, in fact, outside of blue seal royal 
Johannesburger; but the gem of the collection: was old Otard 
brandy, purporting.to have been made in 1800, and retailed at $1 
abottte in silver. Whenthe train from Cardenas arrived and was 
joined by one from Guines, on the Pinar del Rio road, the crush 
on the platform was terrific. 

The reconcentrados shrank from the crowd, fearing an applica- 
tion of the canes of the Spanish officers. Aside from this, the 
alcalde of the city was present, wielding a gold-tipped baton 
of ebony, his insignia of office, and directing the guardia civile 
to keep the starving women and children at a distance. He 
was an appointee of the new autonomist cabinet, and he greeted 
the mayor of Santa Clara with true official courtesy. They 
drank together with much unction, and finally each paid for his 
own drink. 

As the train moved out the famished Cubans lined the track be- 
yond the station, pleading mutely but pitifully for food. Not 
long afterwards a ruined sugar plantation was passed. The black- 
ened chimneys stood near the track, surrounded by a fence of 
driven piles, fashioned from royal palms. Under the action of 
the sun the piles had become as white as snow. They looked as 
though they had hada coat of whitewash. The whole country 
vas a desolate waste, barring a wild, tropical outgrowth. There 
were hedges of Spanish bayonets and roadways shaded for miles 
by lofty palms, but no signs of cultivation. 

Neither hut nor hacienda was to be seen, and no living animal. 
Even the birds had left the country; and where the soil was not 
blackened by fire it'was flecked by the moving shadows of buz- 
zards on the wing. The only evidences of occupation were the 
Spanish blockhouses that appeared on nearly every elevation. To 
the south arose the blue range of the Quimbambas, patched with 
light-gray chaparral, at the foot of which the daring Maceo turned 
the flank of Martinez Campos less than three yearsago. The 
country was rolling and seamed with small streams of running 
water. 


As the train approached the town of Cervantes the padre | 


aroused himself from his lethargy, closed his Latin prayer book, 
and lighted a cigarette. Later‘on he opened a lunch basket and 
filled the car with the flavor of cold boiled ham. He had bought 
sapadilloes, pomegranates, and pawpaws at Jovellanos, and he 


regaled himself thoroughly by drinking a pint of claret snugly 


ensconced among the goodies in the basket. While at Cervantes 
a boy came up to the car, offering forsale a string of tiny flutter- 
ing birds. Their legs were tied and they were no larger than 
wrens, 

I leaned out of the window and bought the string for a peseta. 


The birds resemblea@ the mourning doves so common in Florida, | 


although they were much smaller.. They struggled for freedom 
as they lay in my lap and savagely pecked at my fingers. There 
were at least a dozenof them. I drew out my pocketknife and 


tried to liberate them, but their legs and feet were soclosely inter- | 


woven that the knife was useless. Thereupon I summoned all my 
patience and deliberately began tountie the twine. The Spanish 
officers watched my movements with evident interest. 

Within twenty minutes one of the tiny-captives was free. As 
he darted over the priest’s hat and out of the door, I shouted, ‘*Go 
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to Gomez.” The officers looked glum. They evidently under- | 
stood the words and were in no laughable mood. Each bird was | 
tied separately and all were knotted together with the same cord. | 
Five minutes elapsed before the second victim was released. ‘‘Go 


to Garcia! ” I shouted, and it shot out of an open window before 
the faces of the officials of the Queen Regent. One young lien- 


tenant in a rich uniform smiled, and the mayor of Santa Clara | 


laughed outright, but the older officers moved uneasily in their | 


seats and looked very grave. A third bird was released, with in- 
struetions to *‘Goto Bermudez.” Noonesmiled. 

I had unconsciously touched an exceedingly sensitive military 
nerve, and a *‘carraho,” vengefully uttered, indicated that I was 
treading on dangerous ground. 

It was a warning heeded by the interpreter, who was seated at 


= 


my side. Ina low tone he said that Bermudez was raiding Santa 
Clara, and that he had recently executed a Spanish colonel who had 
tried toseduce him from his allegiance to the Cuban Republic. In- 
dignation blazed from the eyes of the officers, who awaited the 
flight of thefourthcaptive. It was freed in silence, and remained 
in the car some time before it found its way to the outer world. 
The Spaniards were still in an ill mood, and furtively watched 
every movement. As the bonds of the last bird were loosed and 
it wafted itself into the sunshine the train entered Colon. Most 
of the officers were at their journey’s end, but the war cloud was 
notdispelled. Enough remained to chill the atmosphere of good- 
fellowship. 

The friar resumed his Latin breviary, and the new military pas- 
sengers were quickly informed of what had happened. I lighted 
a cigar and listened to the interpreter’s reminiscences of the ten 
years’ war until the boundary line was crossed and the train 
stopped at Mordazo. It wasa small town, but death was in the 
air. The reconcentrados were absolutely without food or shelter 
and were dying like sheep in a rinderpest. A few lay in the hot 
sun, starving and naked, awaiting the end in utter despair. 

At 3 o'clock Santo Domingo was reached. It was a little place 
of 800 inhabitants, where 2,700 victims of Weyler’s brutality had 
died within three months. Here the destination of the party was 
changed. 

A dispatch from Sagua was received announcing the sudden 
death of the wife of Senator Taurston. Her death took us to 
Sagua la Grande instead of Santa Clara. There were three trains 
at the station—one bound for Cienfuegos, a second for Santa 
Clara,and a third for Sagua. Misled in the confusion, I boarded 
the wrong train. It was moving out of the station when I dis- 
covered my mistake. I sprang from the platform, satchel in 
hand, and made a break for the Sagua train. Too late—it was 
disappearing around a curve, leaving a trail of black smoke be- 
hind it. In an instant I realized the utter loneliness of my situa- 
tion. Here I was in the interior of Cuba, in a small country 
town, unable to make myself understood and unable to under- 
stand others. I felt like a man dumped on the Satara Desert 
miles from any oasis. Notarailroad employee understood a word 
of English. All I could say was ‘“‘Sagua.” ‘‘Sagua?” repeated 
the ticket agent, and shook his head. All the trains had gone, 
and there were none to follow them until the succeeding day. 
There was no railroad service at night because of the activity of 
the insurgents. 

While standing absorbed in a quandary, a reconcentrado ap- 
peared before me. He was gaunt and thin, but his ragged rai- 
ment was clean. He divined the situation like a flash. Pointing 
to the northeast, he imitated the puffing of a locomotive and 


placed the fingers of his right hand in the palm of his left. I 
took the hint. The train had stopped around the curve, and the 
reconeentrado began to run up the track in the hot sunlight. I 
followed him ata dead jump. The rear of the train was quickly 


insight. It had stopped at a grade crossing a quarter of a mile 
away. Before I could reach it it was off again. I waved my 
hat, but there was no response. 

There was a wine shop filled with Spanish soldiers at the grade 
crossing. They regarded me with much curiosity as I entered the 
shop. Waving my hand toward them, I shouted ‘‘ Vinos!” and 
silently invited them to drink. They eagerly accepted the invita- 
tior, and half a dozen bottles of light wine were placed on the 
tables. The soldiers were Gallegos. They sympathized with me, 
but were utterly unable to give me any information. Meantime 
my interpreter appeared. Missing me, he had sprung from the 
train, and had come back to spend the night with me. He reported 
that the conductor was about to hold the train when he saw me 


running toward it, but the Spanish officers interfered. They 
had not forgotten the liberation of the ljrds. ‘Let him goto 
Gomez!” and ‘“‘Let him go to Bermudez!” they cried. They 


alluded to me as an ‘American pig,” and said that the walking 
to Sagua la Grande was good. The interpreter warned the con- 
ductor that he would have to return when the train reached 
Sagua, as the belated passenger was a Federal deputy, and the 
Spanish officers roared with laughter. The conductor refused to 
stop, and the train sped on. 

After a parting glass with the Galiegos, the interpreter and my- 
self held a council of war. A dispatch was sent to Consul Barker 
at Sagua la Grande, informing him that I had missed the train 


and would come up to {agua on the following day. Then the 
mayor was sought. He kept the only drug store in the town, and 
received his visitors rather coldly. We left him and entered a 
little restaurant on the corner. It was reeking with garlic and 


the fare was limited, but the proprietor was urbane and attentive 
and the wine excellent. 

After dinner we sought the priest in a search for lodging. As 
we were crossing the plaza toward the cathedral, the mayor ap- 
with his baton of office and urged us not to go near the 
priest: Hesaid that the padre was a bitter Spaniard and that we 
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would be driven from his door with contempt. I, however, per- 
sisted, and was received with the most cordial hospitality. "While 
conversing with the priest the station agent arrived with a dis- 
patch announcing that a special train had left Sagua in search 
of the lost Federal deputy. At the same moment the whistle of 
the locomotive was heard. The priest parted with his visitors 
apparently with sincere regret. We boarded the train, saluted 
the chagrined conductor, and arrived at Sagua at dark. There 
Consul Barker warmly grected us and conducted us to the hotel, 
amid hundreds of starving reconcentrados. Two days afterwards 
we received a health certificate from the health officer at Havana, 
departed on a New Orleans steamer, and landed at Key West the 
next morning, thanking God that we were once again under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are a few of the experiences of the Con- 
gressional delegation that visited Cuba in March. I have not 
dwelt upon the number of reconcentrados who were starved to 
death, because these were fully detailed in the statements of the 
visiting Senators, and I fully agree with them. At the least, over 
200,000 persons had died of starvation under the Weyler order 
when we left Cuba. This order was rescinded by General Blanco 
a week before the declaration of war. Since then the sufferers 
must have been nearly exterminated. Whatever food was left by 
Miss Clara Barton for their support was seized by the Spaniards, 
and death has undoubtedly performed its work unchallenged. 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not claim the attention of the House at 
this time were it not for the statement made a few momenis ago 
by my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. LOVERING], who said 
that the members of the Democratic party who were advocating 
the adoption of the income tax as an amendment to the present 
bill ‘“‘ were betraying a desperate mind” and ‘‘ were merely plot- 
ting for the next campaign.” 

I think this remark comes with very poor grace at this particu- 
lar time, because every member of this House must admit that 
throughout this whole crisis no attempt has been made by the 
Democratic party to make partisan capital, but that whenever the 
opportunity offered itself, whether on the question of the appro- 
priation of the $50,000,000, or on the other various recommenda- 
tions that have been made to this House by the Administration, 
the Democrats of the House have accorded the Administration its 
hearty, sincere, and unanimous support. [Applause. ] 

The present bill embraces provisions that have been opposed by 
the Democrats for a great many years, and when it is the purpose 
of the Democrats to offer as substitutes for these provisions amend- 
ments which will bring into the Treasury of the Government an 
ample amount to carry on the war, I do not see why their patriotism 
should be questioned. 

Under the provisions of this act the increased taxation will fall 
almost entirely upon the poor man who fills the ranks of the Army 


and makes his body a veritable buttress for the reception of Span- | 


ish bullets at the scant wages of $13 per month. 

Where is the injustice in levying a tax upon the man who will 
suffer no hardship, who will endure no trial, and who will remain 
at home in the quietness and peace of a happy life, spending in 
luxury and idleness his income of thousands of dollars a year. 
[ Applause. ] 

Under this bill the tax upon tobacco, used by the poor man and 
soldier, is doubled. If, while he is away, his wife or family wish 
to insure their lives or furniture or dwelling, if they wish to 
mortgage their property or lease a piece of land, if they wish to 
send a package by express, if they wish to send a telegram, if they 
wish to buy a bottle of mineral water or any proprietary medi- 
cine, a tax from 1 cent upward is levied. 

Has any member upon this floor seen it suggested that Mr. 
Leiter, the king of the wheat pit, who has secured an absolute 
control of the wheat supply of this country, thereby making 
every poor family in this nation pay nearly 50 per cent additional 

‘for his barrel of flour, is willing to aid the Government in this 
crisis by contributing a vessel or any sum of money that would 
go toward defraying the expense of purchasing one? 


Mr. Joseph Leiter has plainly and deliberately violated the 
statute law of this country by entering into a conspiracy to con- 
trol the food supply, and _ he should be compelled to pay the pen- 
alty. Many a man will be compelled to steal the loaf of bread 
that he might otherwise purchase were it not for the wicked 
manipulations of this man, yet, owing to the peculiar conditions 
that surround the operation and conduct of the legal machinery 
of this Government, the poor man is sent to jail, while the wealthy 
manipulator, whose stealings rise up to the millions, is regarded 
as a bright and brainy business man. 

It is transactions of this kind that are tolerated by the legal 
machinery of this Government 4hat sometimes cause me to doubt 
of the future of this Republic. 

Wendell Phillips once said that— 

Liberty and civilization are only fragments of rights wrung from the 
strong hands of wealth and book learning. Almost all the great truths re- 
lating to society were not the result of scholarly meditation, but have been 
first heard in the solemn — of martyred patriotism and the loud cries 
of crushed and sterling labor. os 

I recall a sentence in this same line uttered by a prominent 
thinker, Mr. J, A. Edgerton, who said: 

Industrially, I divide mankind into two great classes—wealth makers and 
wealth takers. A farmer, a mechanic, a laborer,is a wealth maker. A mil- 
lionaire, a usurer, a capitalist, is a wealth taker. A tramp is a wealth taker 
onasmall scale. He begs for what he gets; the other fellow simply takes 


it without the begging. 

It seems to me that the quotations which I have just read point 
to the truth clearly and distinctly, and the Republican party as 
the ever ready and willing backer of the wealthier classes must take 
the responsibility of the enactment of legislation which makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 

How anxious the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee were to draft a bill that would deal lightly with the 
pocketbooks of the millionaires of this country can be gleaned 
from the fact that they voted down a proposition to tax petroleum 
oil, which is controlled by the Staniara Oil trust, the greatest 
monopoly of the age, and carried the propositions to tax mineral 
waters and proprietary medicines. 

How well the family of a mechanic who is willing to leave a 
lucrative employment to fight for his country can afford to pay 
these different taxes upon a salary of $13 a month can be easily 
conjectured by anyone who wishes to take the time to think upon 
this matter. 

It is well understood that the former decision of the Supre’ae 
Court against the constitutionality of the income-tax act was 
given when it was a peace measure. 

It is also well understood that the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax levied during the war of the rebellion was never ques- 
tioned; and I am strongly of the opinion that the Supreme Court, 
with its membership changed in two instances since the last de- 
cision was rendered, would decide in time of war, at least, that 
the wealth of the country should bear its proper burden. [Ap- 

dlause. | 

? What proportion of the cost of this war will the railroads pay 
with the tremendous revenues they are obtaining from the Govern- 
ment in the carrying of supplies and men from one end of the 
country to the other? What proportion of the expense of this 
war will be paid by the large shipbuilding corporations, the rifle 
factories, and powdermills which, under rush orders, are obtain- 
ing fabulous prices for goods and material that the Government 
must have for an energetic prosecution of the war? 

How much money will be contributed by the Standard Oil trust, 
the sugar trust, the coal trust, which has sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of coal to the Government already, the leather trust, the 
tobacco trust, the armor-plate trust, and the other large combina- 
tions of capital which will continue to pay enormous dividends to 
their stockholders even when war is going on, while their fellow- 
countrymen are fighting the battles of justice, liberty, and free- 
dom on the open sea and in the swamps of Cuba for paltry and 
insignificant wages. [Applause.] 

Wil any man on this dees have the hardihood to deny that in 
the centers of finance in this country to-day gambling in stocks 
is being indulged in on the prospect of defeat or victory for the 
American Navy in and about the Philippine Islands? And I saw 
it stated in one of the morning papers that if victory perched upon 
the American banner in this naval conflict it would mean a profit 
of millions of dollars to those who bought on the long side of the 
market. Yet, while our sailors and soldiers, at the risk of their 
lives, are expected to go to the front and battle with the enemy, 
these men who make millions of dollars by the bravery and hero- 
ism that will be displayed by these noble heroes will appeal to the 
courts for protection in case their profits are infringed upon. 

The time has come, itseems to me, when the wealth of this coun- 
try should pay its just and fair share of the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment, and particularly should this be so when this country is 
confronted with war and enormous appropriations are made to 
meet the demands that are made upon us for the support of our 
Army and Navy. If the income-tax provisions of this bill are 
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accepted more than one hundred millions of taxation will be lifted 
from the shoulders of the poor man and placed upon those of the 
rich, where they belong. 

During the past quarter of a century the legislation that has 
been enacted has had a tendency to build up the fortunes of the 
few at the expense of the many, until to-day there are more mil- 
lionaires in this country than in any nation in the world, yet its 
history comprises a period of only alittle more than a hundred 
years. 

” The wealth of the few has grown to be so great that every year 
we witness the spectacle of titled foreigners coming to our shores 
with the avowed purpose of marrying American heiresses, whose 
wealth, wrung from the hard earnings of American labor, is to be 
used ae up the lost fortunes of a titledaristocracy. [Ap- 
nlause. 

: There is no justice in the position that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means have taken in present- 
ing a bill the burden of which is bound to fall upon the shoulders 
of the common people. 

Why is it, when a wise, just, and patriotic measure like the in- 
come tax is proposed, that the wealth of this country should invoke 
the protection of the courts to avoid paying its proportionate share 
of the taxes of this Government? 

Why does the Republican party oppose this measure? You 
claim to represent the interests of the people in this country, and 
why do you rise at every opportunity and protest against the im- 
position of a tax that reaches the pockets of every corporation, 
syndicate, and trust in the land? 

The largest amount received under the old income-tax law was 
in 1866, when it reached the sum of $73,434,709.12. 

With double the population and the tremendous increase of 
private fortunes since that period, I do not doubt that we could 
easily raise $125,000,000, which would relieve in a great measure 
the necessity of placing any tax upon the articles the poor man 
uses, 

Let the man who eats his dinner at Delmonico’s pay his share 
with the man who carries his bread and meat in a tin pail; let the 
burden fall upon the man who drinks champagne as well as upon 
the man who uses beer or tobacco. 

The principal nations of the world now collect an income tax. 
Last year the United Kingdom received from incomes $74,914,215; 
France, $44,498,922, and Italy $57,332,260, 

Recent statistics show that the wealth of this country amounts 
to $50,000,000,000, divided among 12,690,153 families. 

Mr. Sherman says, in speaking of the wealth of this country: 

The facts conclusively demonstrate that the wealthier class in the United 
States is vastly richer than the wealthier class in Great Britain. The aver- 
age annual income of the hundred richest Americans can not be less than 
$1,200,000, and probably exceeds $1,500,000. The United States are practically 
owned by one-sixtieth of its population. 

Wealth never has paid its just proportion of the cost of support- 
ing this Government. 

n times of peace it has never contributed to the support of the 
Navy, or of the Army, or of the judiciary, or the Pension Bu- 
reau, or any oe of the Federal Government. 

Is there anything unfair in the proposition that the great prop- 
erties and corporations which are defended and protected by the 


Army, the Navy, and the judiciary should pay their proper share | 


of the expense? 

In answer to the charge that this tax can not be collected, I wish 
to place the facts of history, which prove that from 1865 until 1872 
we collected nearly $350,000,000. 

Is there any gentleman upon this floor who will dare say that 
the persons who are subject to this tax will commit fraud and 
perjury rather than pay their just share of the expenses of Gov- 
ernment? It is my firm conviction that each individual should 
be taxed in proportion to the wealth he enjoys and the protection 
that this wealth receives from the Government. 

We who profess to believe in the doctrine of ‘‘ equal and exact 
justice to all” fall far behind the governments of the world in the 
imposition of this tax. 

e taxes of every government should fall upon those who have 
the best ability to pay, and I know of no better method to obtain 
that result than by taxing those whose income indicates that they 
are best prepared to meet it. 

This issue can not be deferred much longer. The people of this 
country can not be expected to continue to pay the expenses of 
this Government from taxes levied on every article of consum 
tion, whether it is upon the poor man’s table or on his back, while 
the sordid. greed and corporate wealth of the nation escapes. 
Abraham Lincoln once said ‘‘that you could fool some of the peo- 
ple all the time, and all the people some of the time, but you can 
not fool all the people all the time.” 

I contend that the circumstances which surrounded the last de- 
cision of the income-tax question were such as to leave reasonable 
doubt in the minds of the American people as to the outcome if 
the matter is again submitted. In that decision all the rulings of 
all the courts since the foundation of the Government were re- 
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versed. Five judges held that the law was unconstitutional, 
while four held that it was valid. One of the judges changed his 
opinion between the argument and reargument of the case. 

It was argued then as a peace measure; and who can tell, with 
the membership of the court changed in two instances, but that 
in a great emergency such as the country is confronted with at the 
present time the court would hold that the wealth of the nation 
should pay its proportionate share of the cost of the war? 

In view of the fact that the representatives of the wealth of the 
country petitioned, and had their petition granted, calling for a 
rehearing on the question of the constitutionality of the income 
tax, is it fair that the people should be attacked as being unpa- 
triotic if they ask for a reopening, so that its validity as a war tax 
may be determined upon? mast 

I think it would be very appropriate at this time to quote from 
the dissenting opinions of two of the judges who affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the law when the last decision was made. Justice 
Harlan said: 

The practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our social organization and to invest them with power 
and infiuence that may be perilous to that portion of the American people 
upon whom rests the larger part of the burdens of the Government, and who 
ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
than the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

Another of the judges, Justice Brown, said in one part of his 
decision: 

By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying, not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon 
an impossible theory of apportionment. Even the specter of socialism is 
conjured up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon the people in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay them. It is certainly a strange commentary 
upon the Constitution of the United States and upon a democratic govern- 
ment that Congress has no power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources 
of revenue of nearly every civilized state. Itisa confession of feebleness in 
which I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of surmounting 
the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national peril this deci- 
sion will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze itsarm. I hope it may not 
prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of the people in 
a sordid despotism of wealth. 

As Ican not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of the country, 
and that it approaches the proportions of a national calamity, I feel it a duty 
to enter my protest against it. 


And in summing up the position of the court for more than one 
hundred years, he said further: 


So also whenever this court has been called upon to give a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution it has euiveneaite held the words “ direct 
taxes” applied only to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. In five cases 
most directly in point it was held that the following taxes were not direct, 
but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon carriages, Hylton 
vs. United States (3 Dall., 171); a tax upon the business of insurance compa- 
nies, Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 433); a tax of 10 per cent 


upon the notes of State banks held by national banks, Veazie vs. Fenno (8 
Wall., 533); a tax upon the devolution of real estate, Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall, 
331), and, finally. a general income tax was broadly upheld in Springer vs. 


United States (102 U. S. 586). 

These cases, consistent and undeviating as they are and extending over 
nearly a century of our national life, seem to me to establish a canon of in- 
terpretation which it is now too late to overthrow or even to question. If 
there be any weight at all to be given to the doctrine of stare decisis, it 
surely ought to apply to a theory of constitutional construction which has 
received the deliberate sanction of this court in five cases and upon the faith 
of which Congress has enacted two income taxes at times when, in its judg- 
ment, extraordinary sources of revenue were necessary to be made available. 

In an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Chase, in which he gave 
the unanimous judgment of the court in the case of Veazie Bank 
vs. Fenno (3 Wallace), affirming the Hylton case and declaring 
that Congress possessed the right to tax incomes from real and 
personal property without any reference to the matter of appor- 
tionment among the States according to population, he said in 
part that— 

It may safely be assumed, therefore, as the unanimous judgment of the 
court [in the Hylton case] that a tax on carriages is not a direct tax. Andit 
may further be taken as established, upon the testimony of Patterson, that 
the words ‘‘direct taxes’’as used in the Constitution comprehended only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal property, 
by general valuation and assessment of the various descriptions possessed 
within the several States. It follows necessarily that the power to tax with- 
out apportionment extends to all other subjects. 

Taxes on other subjects are included under the heads of taxes not direct, 
duties, imposts, and excises, and must be laid and collected by the rule of 
uniformity. The tax under consideration is a tax on bank circulation, and 
may very well be classed under the head of duties. Certainly it is not in the 
sense of the Constitution a direct tax. It may be said to come within the 
same category of taxation as the tax on incomes of insurance companies, 
which this court at the last term, in the case of Pacific Insurance Company 
vs. Soule (7 Wall, 424), held not to be a direct tax 

I present the foregoing extract to indicate howstrongly some of 
the present members of the Supreme Court feel in regard to this 
question, as well as to inform certain members on the other side 
of the Chamber that there never was any doubt of the ability of 
Congress to tax incomes until this last decision of the Supreme 
Court. I might add that itis a matter of common knowledge that 
some of the judges before whom this question was argued, and 
who when the decision was made affirmed the right of Congress 
tolevy an income tax, had been members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and others had been members of State conventions which 
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had ratified the Constitution, and it seems to me that these men 
were best able to interpret and construe properly the law which 
they had helped to make. 

The income tax is the fairest tax that can be levied by any gov- 
ernment. If a citizen is fortunate and enjoys a large income, he 
must pay the tax; if he is unfortunate and has no income, he 
does not pay it. It embraces the condition of every citizen and 
levies its burden only on those who have the means to pay. 

To show what vast revenues can be collected under this tax, I 
will present the internal-revenue receipts of income-tax law of 1862: 

$2, 741, 858. 25 
20, 204, 731. 74 
82, 050, 017. 44 

, 982, 159. 03 


These figures speak volumes, and to my mind should be con- 
vincing. 

Spain at one time was a mighty nation. She possessed nearly 
the whole of South America and more than one-half of North Amer- 


ica. Florida, Louisiana, and all our States and Territories west of | 


the Mississippi were Spanish possessions less than one hundred 
rears ago, 

: Only Cuba and Puerto Rico are left to her now on this side of 
the Atlantic. For fifty years she has enslaved the people of these 
islands and robbed them of their hard earnings. 

I am not one of those who glory in war. 

I had hoped right along that the freedom and independence of 
the Island of Cuba would be obtained without the shedding of 
biood. 

I was a baby when the civil war closed, but I had read enough 
of its horrors and woes to know that war was hell, with all the 
accompaniments of tragedy, sacrifice, and tears. I did not wish, 
by my vote, if it could be honorably avoided, to bring about a 
condition that would necessitate the shadow of death entering the 
home of any American family. 

I have always felt if this Government had granted belligerent 
rights to the Cuban people two years ago, when resolutions to that 
effect had passed both branches of Congress, that the Cubans 
would have obtained their liberty long ago, thus saving the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent and defenseless women and 
children who have been butchered and starved to death the past 
year, as well as save the lives of the 258 gallant sailors who were 
drowned like rats in a pen in Havana Harbor. [Applause. ] 

A peaceful solution of this problem, however, was not to be. 

Already our guns are bristling from every vessel and fortifica- 
tion in the land, our Army has been increased to more than 60,000 
men, and 125,000 volunteers are assembling from every village, 
town, and city in the country. The call to arms has been made 
and responded to on the hillsides, the valleys, and the prairies, as 
well as from the factories, the wharves, and the workshops. 

The glorious Stars and Stripes float from window and housetop 
in every one of the forty-five States of the Union; and its glowing 
folds, as they wave over the heads of youth of the North, the 
South,the East,and the West fighting in a common cause, breathe 
forth in every fiber and every thread the glorious thought that 
Freedom and Liberty are at last to plant their banners upon the 
fertile soil of Cuba. No man’s politics or religion is questioned 
as he shoulders his gun and marches to the front under the folds 
of the American flag. 

No nation ever waged a war with holier motives. No spirit of 
conquest actuates us as our banners move to the front in the fight 
for humanity and freedom, but we shall insist that the Spanish 
flag shall cease to wave over the Island of Cuba. 

No spirit of revenge for our martyred sailors prompts us to 
seek indemnity from Spain, but I know that every American 
sailor and soldier as he nerves his arm to fire the shot that will 
pierce the enemy will find ringing through his brain the words, 
** Remember the Maine.” 

When this war is over and the fiag of freedom floats over the 
Gem of the Antilles, what a proud position America will occupy 
among the nations of the earth! 

Although the sacrifice will necessarily be great, and the blood 
and treasure that will. be spilled tremendous, we will stand be- 
fore the world as the uncompromising champions of liberty, hu- 
manity, and freedom, and the determined and unflinching foe of 
barbarities, oppression, and cruelty, [Loud and prolonged ap- 


plause. | 





Election of United States Senators by the People—Direct 
Legislation and Graduated Tax. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The resolution before us, providing for submit- 
ting to the States for their ratification an amendment to the Con- 
stitution making a provision for the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote of the people of each State, is, in my 
judgment, a meritorious proposition, and I hope it may be adopted 
by both branches of Congress. But, Mr. Speaker, while submit- 
ting this proposed amendment to the States, 1 feel there are a 
least two other important changes that should be made in our 
National Constitution. One of these changes is embodied in a 
resolution introduced by myself at the extra session of the present 
Congress, which resolution now sleeps in the hands of our com- 
mittee, where doubtless it will remain without even considera- 
tion, much less report, until by vote of the people we shall be able 
to get a committee who will act more favorably to their interests. 
I will read the principal clause of the resolution to which I refer: 

Congress may impose taxes on incomes, inheritances, corporations, corpo- 
rate stocks and obligations, and estates of living persons, in excess of such 
exemptions as it shail deem reasonable, and may graduate the rate of taxa- 
tion and impose higher rates per cent on large incomes, inheritances, and es- 
tates than on smaller ones. 

The other amendment, which I wish might also become a part 
of the pending resolution, would be to provide a way by which 
the people might, by reasonable petition, call a popular vote upon 
any law enacted by Congress, or upon any law which the people, 
by petition, might initiate and submit to the popular vote of the 
country. This principle has come to be known as direct legisla- 
tion, or the ‘‘ initiative and referendum.” 

Its advocates are rapidly growing in numbers, and, I am glad 
to know, are not limited to the members of any particular polit- 
ical party, but are to be found in large numbers in every party of 
our nation. As one witness to this fact, 1 callattention to the fol- 
lowing resolution introduced by our Republican friend, Mr, 
McEWAN, member of the present House from New Jersey, to 
which that gentleman called our attention a few moments ago by 
quoting from the same as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee, to consist of five members of this House, 
be appointed and hereby instructed, through asubcommittee or otherwise, to 
inquire into the feasibility of applying the = of direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum to the legislation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and toreport to this House, at this session, by bill or otherwise, the 
result of said inquiry; and that for the purpose hereof the committee be au- 
thorized to sit in the city of Washington, or any other city of the United 
States, and employ such clerical aid as may be necessary. 

This is but one of a large and rapidly growing army of Repub- 
licans who are declaring themselves in favor of this valuable and 
important improvement in our method of legislation. Lest some 
one may think that this new proposition is limited inits adherents 
to Republicans and Populists, I will give one quotation from that 
eminent and matchless Democrat, William J. Bryan, who in re- 
sponse to a question as to whether he favors the initiative and 
referendum, replied, as is characteristic of himself, true to the 
great principles of democratic government, as follows: 


It [the initiative and referendum] will not be opposed by any Democrat 
who indorses the declaration of Jefferson that the people are capable of self- 
government, nor will it be opposed by any Republican who holds to Lincoln's 
Seca — should be a government of the people, by the people, and for 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition to amend our 
National Constitution has been permitted to come before us for 
discussion; not that I expect either of the amendments to which 
I have referred will be permitted to become a part of the pending 
resolution, or even to be submitted to this House, to be voted up 
or down. 

I understand full well that under our arbitrary rules any mem- 
ber can, by objecting, shut them out on the point “‘ out of order.” 
Although this will doubtless be the power invoked to shield mem- 
bers here from going upon record upon these meritorious propo- 
sitions, I yet rejoice for this opportunity to call the attention of 
the House and the country to the pressing necessity for these 
changes in the organic law of our Government. Our forefathers 
fought for seven long years to win the great privilege of self- 
government for themselves and their descendants. 

Having won this privilege, they found it necessary to delegate 
certain powers of the people to a few, designated as legislators} 
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but in this expedient our fathers made the serious mistake of plac- 
ing in the hands of the legislators almost irrevocable powers. 
Strange, indeed, that they should have done this, as it is a viola- 
tion of all well-known business rules; it places in the hands of 


these agents the power to absolutely bind their principals—the | 


people—without any opportunity whatever of approval or rejec- 
tion by them of the actions of their agents. 

By thus delegating away the people’s power of self-government 
we find ourselves bound by defects of our Constitution; by this 
plan of delegated government we have lost fully one-half the lib- 
erties for which our fathers fought. And, sad to say, through 
all the years of our national existence, even to the present time, 
we have deluded ourselves into the belief that this is a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, while the abuses growing out of 
this delegated power have multiplied, and continue to multiply, 
to such an extent as to threaten the very foundations of our Gov- 
ernment and the remaining liberties of our people. 

Who can oppose the principle of submitting all laws by which 
the people shall be bound to the popular vote of the people them- 
selves, and yet profess to believe in that grand declaration that 
*‘ sovernments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed?” We know, Mr. 
Speaker, there are indeed few in our nation who dare openly de- 
clare against this principle, yet these few are so intrenched behind 
the delegated powers, as provided in the Constitution, that it will 
take much more than a majority of the people of this nation to 
correct these defects of our Constitution and provide the proper 
means by which the people can indeed govern themselves and 


properly regulate and restrain the few who, by reason of their | 


greed, are ever imposing upon the many. 

Without saying more at this time on the necessity for the ini- 
tiative and referendum, I will now turn my attention to my reso- 
lution referred toa few moments ago, providing for an amend- 
ment to our National Constitution, forthe purpose of empowering 
Congress to levy a graduated income, inheritance, and property 
tax upon the holdings of inordinate wealth. This proposed and 
necessary change in our tax laws has come to be known, by com- 
mon usage, under the name of “ graduated tax.” In support of 
this proposition, I wish to call attention to what is a well-known 
fact throughout all sections of our country, that the wealthy 
classes everywhere are escaping their just portion of taxes. 

We also know that every dollar which they shirk does, and 
must of necessity, fall upon the financially weak, while the wealthy 
class are using the power of their wealth to speculate on the very 
poverty and necessities of those who are compelled to bear the ex- 
xense of government, which in equity should be borne by therich. 

o such an alarming extent has this abuse gone, that we find the 

resent deplorable conditions revealed in part by the following 

Jnited States statistics of 1890, as compiled by Mr. Holmes, act- 
ing officially. I will not give his tables in full, but will be con- 
tent by inserting here a brief summary, which can be easily veri- 
fied by referring to our national census of 1890. Mr. Holmes 
divides the population of the country into three general classes; 
the first he designates as ‘‘ millionaires and rich,” the second as 
‘*middle,” the third as ‘‘ lower and poor.” 

The number of people in proportion to our total population em- 
braced in the first class (the rich) is but 9 per cent; yet, startling 
as it is, this 9 per cent own 7 per cent of all the property and 
wealth in this nation. The secémd class, known as the great mid- 
Gle class, and commonly supposed to be a very large per cent of 
our people, had been reduced at the taking of this census down to 
but 28 per cent of the population, and their total property had 
shrunk to but 20 per cent of the nation’s wealth. The other great 
class, which we designate No. 3, embracing the lower and poor 
people, amount in numbers to 63 per cent of the population, whose 
total property amounts to but 9 per cent. 

To make these startling figures plainer, I will repeat them in 
tabulated form, using only the name of each class, opposite which 


I set the figures showing the per cent of each in population and | and other public improvements. His military record and skill se- 


the per cent of our total wealth held by each: 
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Per cent of | Percent of 
Class. | population. wealth. 
i RTUIIGRE BNE 2 cn cnnesuis eccces Gecmewcouses 9 71 | 
Sint abdidinenind Concetnwndindranenin anemia 23 20 | 
Ge EOE GING HOOP. nc ncencscccn ccs scncn cree eeccsn cues 63 9 | 





Our present method of levying and collecting our national rev- 
enue, which in times of peace amounts in round numbers to $500,- 
000,000 per year, is that of taxing specifically the things which 
thepeopleare consuming. Thereby, in effect, by our tax onimports 
and our internal-revenue levies, we virtually make a per capita 
tax of equal amount on every man, woman, and child in the na- 
tion, regardless of their ability to pay or the property they own, 
while we persuade ourselves to believe that all taxes are appor- 
tioned according to the wealth of each citizen. To show how 


grossly we violate this principle in the collection of national taxea, 
lhave prepared the following table, based upon the United States 
census of 1890, showing, by percentage, the great injustice of this 
system of taxation: 








Table showing inequality of national taxes. 
lo | Pay an- 
Own of the — : 
Class. nation’s nually a 
wealth United 
States taxes. 
_— : ' Per cent. | Per cent. 
L. Millionaires.and rich....................-.~....- 71 | 
i siiittiinehiiidonieninc enieeemnwenehminnmeimimarene 20 | 23 
EES TTT 9 | 63 


In the face of these startling facts we find a potent reason why 
the rich of our nation are generally found opposing every propo- 
sition to change our laws and system of taxation, under which 
they have not only been permitted, but materially aided, in ac- 
cumulating to themselves the great bulk of the entire wealth of 
the nation produced by, and in justice belonging to, the great 
laboring masses. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the day of reckoning and readjustment is 
coming. The great middle, lower, and poor people of this nation 
have long been feeling the iniquity and unjust effects of our faulty 
laws. Under their great discomfort and suffering they are hon- 
estly looking into these tables and are rapidly coming to see the 
glaring faults in our laws and their effeets, and I here warn the 
millionaires that they had best cease their opposition to an equi- 
table adjustment and correction of our public policies, to the end 
that justice may be done to all, 

For if they do not the outraged people will seize upon their 
power of taxation and use it, not only for the purpose of com- 
pelling the rich to contribute to the current expense fund accord- 
ing to their wealth, but they will go much further and institute 
a grand and expansive system of acquiring and constructing pub- 
lic properties of all kinds, for be it remembered that our Su- 
preme Court has already decided that taxes need not be limited to 
meet the current expenses and present needs of the National Treas- 
ury, but they can be levied for other purposes, if Congress shall 
so determine. Commenting upon this decision of our United 
States Supreme Court, Senator Ingalls, of my own State, some 
years ago declared that— 

In this decision there has been placed in the hands of Lazarus (the poor) a 
weapon against which Dives (the rich) has no shield. 

Lazarus is waking up to realize his power, and I here warn 
Dives to beware and cease further oppression. Yes, and more; 
not only must further oppression cease, but equitable restitution 
must and will be made. 

In further support of what I have said I will introduce here 
and incorporate as part of my remarks an article recently written 
by one who stands among the ablest as well as most distinguished 
citizens of our nation, who, to my personal knowledge, was for 
many years an ardent Republican; a native of Rhode Island; a 
thorough scholar and student, who, while yet a young man, won 
noted laurels in the practice of his profession, that of hydraulic 
and civil engineering. Although quite young when the civil war 
broke out and his country’s life was imperiled, he quickly raised 
a company for the Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, 
and entered the Union Army early in the war. 

By his superior courage and skill he was advanced to the com- 
mand of the regiment, and in his official capacity served until the 
end of the war. Soon after the white wings of peace spread over 
the land he, like thousands of the very best of New England’s 
blood, caught up the spirit of the Western pioneer, migrating to 
our glorious prairie State of Kansas. His talents were soon recog- 
nized by his newly adopted associates; his profession was called 
into use in the construction of many of our great railroad lines 


cured for him at one time the office of brigadier-general of the 
Kansas Militia in 1873, and in 1893 major-general of our Kansas 
National Guards; he was also elected, and filled with great credit, 
ext to the highest office in our State, that of lieutenant-governor. 
This man is no visionary dreamer. He has ever held first rank 
among his neighbors, maintaining an independent and well- 


| equipped home, has raised and educated a large family of children, 


every one of whom is a loyal citizen of our glorious and progres- 
sive State. I refer, Mr. Speaker, to Gen. Percy Daniels, of Girard, 


| Kans., who stands preeminently in the West, if not in the nation, 


as the pioneer and most able advocate of the ‘‘graduated tax.” 
You will observe, however, by his article that he has the backing 
of a double indorsement by his own State government officially 
expressed, which action I accept as specific instruction as to my 
own duty here in urging the “‘graduated-tax” principle as an 
amendment to our Constitution. 

General Daniels’s article was written before the present war 
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with Spain; hence he made no mentionof s warfund. However, 
it is plain that with the graduated-tax principle applied for war 
purposes there would be no need of bond issues. We would not 
only be able to cash all war expenses, but we could at the same 
time employ a much larger army of our people in the construc- 
tion of needed public improvements, Which would give our home- 
less and industrial classes steady work, affording them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire homes, furnish and enjoy them. 









































which coming projects and ingenious devices for enabling the capitalist to 
plunder labor were being extended, perfected, and le could not long 
continue without such a result. The bill then drawn for the purpose of stop- 
ping this process or starting an investigation that would result in the enact- 
ment of some better method became H. R. 659 of the Fifty-second Con . 
and received the approval of the Kansas legislature in February, 1893, in 
santo concurrent resolution No. 15, from which the following is an ex. 
tract. 

** Whereas the said bill, if enacted, would provide, first, a fund for paying 
all the war charges, including the present and service pensions, interest on 
our bonded debt, and the charge of the ex-soldiers nst the Government 
on account of the depreciated money in which they were paid; second, a fund 
for the employment of all idle labor of the country — improvements 
in every organized county; third, a fund for paying the expenses of the’ 
State military establishments; and k 

“Whereas by the operation of such a law we would not only give to labor 
an assurance of justice in the future, but we would thereby make restitution 





THE FLOOD AND DROUGHT PROBLEM SOLVED BY GRADUATED TAXATION. 
[By Gen. Percy Daniels.] 


Astronomers tell us that the sun is in the throes of a great fever and 
wrestling with the perils of an immense eruption that threatens unknown 





and startling changes to some or all of the planets. They amuse themselves | for the inj ustice of the past: Therefore, . lo 
with speculations over its erratic Seale’ aandl perplexing symptoms, and | ... are resolved by the senate of Kansas (the house Of Seprenntatives concur. fr 
claim that a mild possibility of its convulsions will be a new planet shot into | 7?"g therein), That our Senators in wee nyt par wee a and our Representa- te 
space in search of an orbit, and that our little world is as lialbe as any a requested to use their influence and votes for the purpose of procur- a 
celestial traveler to be caught by the new rambler of the skies and reduced | ™g the passage of the said bill. c 
to ante lucem nebule or prehistoric débris. Or it may be given a new sat- wie measure which now stands on the House Calendar as No. 3903, in the n 
ellite for following a straight and narrow way for the past five or ten million | Fifty-fourth Congress was No. 8618; and last winter it was again indorsed by c 


the Kansas State government in a petition and the adoption of senate con- 
current resolution No. 23, from which the ponies is an extract: ¥ 
“Resolved by the senate of the State of Kansas (the house of representatives ti 
concurring therein), That we, the legislature of the Siate of Kansas, request E 
and petition the Congress of the United States to submit to the legislatures g 
i 

r 
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\ 

I 


rears. 

’ But possible changes in our solar system, while they may be interesting to 
speculate over, are matters that our united wisdom will not modify and much 
less control. There are thingsabout us, however, that our efforts and energy 
can improve; and if we will leave to the Almighty the care of the universe, 
and the duty of nursing, lancing, or doctoring the sun, and turn our attention 
for the present to things mundane, we can help toconfer on our fellow-men an 
equal opportunity for the enjoyment of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
ae 

hatever may be the situation of the solar system, the world of humanity 
certainly stands at the threshold of momentous changes. We are nearing 
the dawn of a day that will mark the opening of a new epoch in human his- 
tory. While those who imagine they are watching by the bedside of the sun 
in travail are busy with their absorbing and vain speculations, there is work 
that will bless the race for those willing to . solve the practical problems 
of life, as modified by modern progress, to be done in mans restless hu- 
man euetsy its dazed, if not blind, groping among the shoals and reefs, 
the torrents and tides, of a new and intricate environment. 

It is apparent to everyone watching the Seersoumnens of new conditions 
and the application of new forces, theories, and appliances to meet the chang- 
ing requirements of human aspiration and desire that the ability of the mass 
to design and apply them has been greater than their ability to equitably dis- 
tribute, possess, and enjoy them. his failure has brought a new and men- 
acing factor into a skillfully constructed government machine. Through 
this failure we find in our experience a republican government, prom- 
ising to the individual the fullest liberty consistent with the general good; 
promising to each citizen the right to the fruits of his toil as against the 
machinations or prowess of all other citizens; promising an equality of bur- 
dens, privileges, and opportunities, and an immunity from oppression, has 
broken every promise and wiped out every pledge. 

Present discussion of these delinquencies, the investigations being made 
and the projects for a readjustment proposed are in the hope that our diffi- 
culties and perplexities will be amicably adjusted by the restoration of the 
Republic, and the renewal and redemption of its —— of liberty for the 
individual, of an equality of opportunities and burdens for the masses, of 
that plenty, prosperity, and content for all the means and facilities for 
which the people asa whole have brought to the nation, and their servants, 
as custodians, have ————-. hypothecated, or squandered. This result 
can only be brought about by again giving to labor its position of honor—its 
just reward. 

Among Sve protests discussed for accomplishing this by Kansas people is 
that suggested by Thomas Jefferson in a letter written to James Madison in 
1787 (“Graduated property taxation’’). A bill which has been twice indorsed 
by the Kansas State government (H. R. 3903) is now before Congress for the 
fifth time for raising, by a graduated property tax, a sum sufficient to pay 
all pensions, the interest on the public debt, and to employ all idle laborers 
in the nation on an extensive system of — improvements. This measure 
was first drafted in 1891; was introduced in the House of Representatives at 
the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, February 27, 1892, going on the 
Calendar as H. R. 6595. 

It has been introduced in each Congress since; and a resolution is also 
pending in the House calling for an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
giving to Congress power to az taxes in such ways and amounts as they 
think wise or expedient. The following is an extract from the resolution. 
It was drawn by Justice 8. N. Allen, of the Kansas supreme court, in con- 
formity with Kansas senate concurrent resolution No. 25, of 1897, which was 
adopted on the petition of a majority of the supreme court, the executive 
officers of the State, from governor down, several members of Congress, 
district judges, and other prominent citizens: 

“Congress may impose taxes on incomes, inheritances, corporations, cor- 
porate stocks and obligations, and estates of living persons, in excess of such 
exemptions as itshall deem reasonable, and may graduate the rate of taxation 
and impose higher rates per cent on large incomes, inheritances, and estates 
than on smaller ones.” . 

The graduated-tax bill has the same indorsement, both in the petition and 
in the Kansas senate resolution, as the demand for the constitutional amend- 
ment. It was also similarly indorsed by the State government and legisla- 
ture of 1893. Nor have the supporters of this measure been confined to any 
one party. Several of the Republican senators supported the measure at the 
time it was first approved by the State government, including Judge Solon 
O. Thacher, of Lawrence. Ex-Governor Robinson, Democrat, was also oneof 
its earnest friends. So the measure goes from Kansas to Congress with the 
weight of her prestige and the spirit of her wisdom. 

Nine years ago I asked my political friends, who had followed the party 
banner with me from the day it was first adorned with the name of the great 
Illinois “rail splitter,” to support a graduated property-tax project as a 
peaceful means to the coming readjustment of opportunities and conditions, 
and as a pledge of renewed promises in behalf of labor and in defense of jus- 
tice, which gave the party its early preatee. They did not believe the situa- 
tion so serious, and declined to “‘pull against the tide.” __ 

This request was made in an “open letter” of July 18, 1888, and the read- 
geatios project which became the bill of 1891 was outlined and defended in 

e same document. The measure was drafted after a carcful study of the 
processes and policies governing the nation’s growth, and of the changes 
— ene place in the theory of leading public men and the condition of 

e ple. 

ugh this investigation I was convinced that a readjustment of eco- 
nomic conditions and individual opportunities or a radical change in our 
system of government was a certainty of the near future; that one or the 
other was inevitable. I saw as clearly as I see to-day that the rapidity with 


of the several States, in compliance with article No. 5 of the Federal Consti- 
tution, a proposed amendment to the same, conferring on Congress the full 
power to tax inordinate wealth, or its proceeds and revenues, and also all in- 
comes, by such methods and in such amounts as in its judgment would meet 
the requirements of equity: Provided, That ail incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year, and the property of every individual whose aggregate possessions or 
wealth is less than $200,000 be exempt from the operation of any law for levy- 
ing the said special tax. 

‘Resolved, That the accumulation of inordinate wealth, which has become 
a detriment to the masses and a menace to our institutions, should be re- 
tarded, and its evil influences mitigated, if not wholly dissipated, by gradu- 
ated taxation. 

“* Resolved, That we approve the propositions of a bill (H. R. 8618) now be- 
fore Congress for that purpose, which begins with 1 per cent tax on indi- 
vidual possessions exceeding $1,000,000, taxing only the excess above a million; 
increasing the rate 2 per cent at $2,000,000; 5 per cent more at $5,000,000; and 
10 per cent more at $10,000,000, a a which was indorsed by the legis- 
lature and State officers of Kansas in 1893. 

‘‘Resolved, That we favor the levying of such a tax,and the appropriation 
of the proceeds of it as provided for in the said bill—first, to the payment of 
pensions, the principal of and the interest on the public debt; second, that 
the residue be divided among the States, either according to population, 
which is the way the Constitution apportions direct taxes, or according to 
population, wealth, and area combined, and that the States then use it in the 
employment of all idle labor on public works of ay utility, such as roads, 
reservoirs, water courses, canals, and forest parks, and to paying the So 
of State military establishments; but no part of this fund to be used for the 
latter purpose until every citizen of the State wanting work is employed at 
not less than $1'a day for eight hours work.” 

: The bill proposes to tax inordinate wealth, no matter how acquired, as a 
uxury. 

The prime object of governments is, through concentrated force, to ad- 
vance the interest of the governed. The purpose with republican govern- 
= to use this force to grantand convey the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

The common law makes taxation the first function of governments, and 
none can exist in the present age without it. Monarchical governments do 
not claim to exist for the»purpose of granting the greatest good to the ma- 
jority, and yet they all recognize the fact that they can not serve the best 
interest of the nation without discrimination in taxation in behalf of the 
laboring masses. 

Without aaa to impose these public burdens with reference to the 
first equitable principle—that of ability to pay—or to exist for the p of 
serving a numerical majority, they tax luxuries and incomes as a matter of 
expediency and safety. They could not survive if they followed the corrupt 
practices of exempting capital that are the rule in this country. 

During a hundred years our a enjoyed—and exercised at their pleas- 
ure—the right of putting a slight special tax on wealth in the shape of a tax 
onincomes. That prerogative has m recently annulled by an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution through the action of the Supreme Court ona 
vote of 5to 4. So now, in a republic, we are prohibited from using a method 
- Eghtening the burdens on labor which is used by all the great monarchies 
of Europe. 

For several years a plundered people have annually asked for the adop- 
tion of some process for the restoration of a part of their lost wealth, and 
Congress has annually schemed and struggled and sweat over projects to aid 
them (or fool them) by adding to their proportion of Government taxes. 
Anyone but an unalloyed idiot knows the only way to reach those who have 
got the lost wealth of the laboring masses for their benefit is by taxing—not 
those who have lost it, but those who have got it, or waiting till the “time 
lock"’ of revolution drops the bars to their vaults. Millions of honest, patri- 
otic, law-abiding citizens are anxiously watching the hands on the of 
this clock. They well know what guaranties and promises have been made 
to them, and they see how treacherously they are being broken. 

The following section of this proposed corrective measure—H. R. 3908— 
specifies for what purposes the net proceeds of the tax shall be expended, 
after deducting the cost of assessment and collection: 

“Sec. 21. That the proceeds of this tax in the pe shall be expended for 
three purposes: First, for pensions and paying the soldiers of the war of the 
rebellion the difference between the coin value of the money they were 
in and gold, with interest at 6 per cent from January 1, 1866, com: 
semiannually. Second, for buil ing, enlarging, or repairing canals; for im- 

roving na ble streams and expensing the mileage of navigable waters; 

or i country roads and establishing a system of first-class ‘h- 
ways; for building storage reservoirs along or at the heads of streams, for 
the purpose of decreasing floods and increasing the dry-weather flow of ag 
streanis, and for establishing and maintaining forest parks in the vicinity 0 
oradjoining the reservoirs. Third, for organizing, equipping, and maintain- 
ing a national guard.” 

iscussing this project, after it had first received the indorsement of the 

Kansas le ture, the Topeka Evening Press of August 23, 1893, said: 

“That a taxing measure should have been conceived that had for its ob- 
ject no relation to revenue whatever, but solely for the purpose of graduall 
confiscating (?) for public use the inordinately large fortunes of the million. 
aires, Was a proposition so unique and ingenious that the special attention 


















































































of most anyone would necessarily have to be called thereto to avoid the error 
into which we had fallen. General Daniels’s bill has no relation to national 
or State revenues. It simply provides for the annual accumulation, through 
the taxing power of the Government, of a large fund gathered “se u- 
ated property tax on the possessions of mill ; this fund to vided 
each year enone the States, one-third in proportion to their valuation, one- 
third in proportion to their population, and one-third 2 ee rtion to their 
area; the money thus falling to each State to be —— in liquidating war 
obligations [of pensions and interest] and internal improvements. 

“The mere su tions contained in General Daniels's letter above quoted 
will give the er an idea of the measure he has promulgated and which is 
now before Con: Ang 

At the time the bill was drawn and the “open letter” of 1888 written, the 
storing and utilization of flood water seemed to be the most important branch 
of public improvements to which our efforts could be directed. This open 
letter contains the following in its “‘seven cardinal principles:” 

“Sixth. To relieve internal commerce of theinconvenience and loss from 
low water in the summer, and torelieve the dwellersalong our large streams 
fromthe dangers and losses by floods, I pro atax * * * the proceeds 
to be expended in constructing reservoirs at or near the head of every river, 
and of every tributary draining over 10 square miles, of every river in the 
country, the reservoir dams to have two outlets—one a dry-weather orifice 
neeg the bottom and the other a storm-water opening about a fourth of the 
capacity of the pons below a full reservoir.” 

[he bill, while making provision for this work and levying a tax with 
which to do it, does not specifically require it, as the provisions and specifica- 
tions which would suit one State or one group of States would not suit all. 
Hence the expenditure of the funds applicable to public improvements was 
given to State boards, with the proviso that they should be expended in build- 
ing storage reservoirs, building, enlarging, and repairing canals, improvin: 
navigable streams, rebuilding country roads and establishing a system o 
first-class highways, and establishing and maintaining forest parks. What 
would best serve the interests of the States in the west half of the Mississippi 
basin would not be the best for the Atlantic States. 

It is apparent now that the people in the first-mentioned group of States 
would favor the application of most of their share of the apportionment from 
such a tax for several years to the construction of works for storing and 
utilizing to the best advantage the surplus water of the Mississippi and its 
Western tributaries. The proceeds from the graduated tax project under 
discussion would enable them to complete a system of works in from eight to 
ten years that would store and utilize every cubic foot of water falling in 
that pat of the basin and give them 8,000 miles of artificial waterways, be- 
side roving the navigation of as much more river channel. 

The following outlines the plan pro d for accomplishing this: 

First. Three canals running from the Upper Missouri to southern tributa- 
riesof the Mississippi and Rio Grande, the first startingat an altitude of 3,500 
feet and running to the Canadian River at the same elevation, thence to the 
Pecos at 1,000 feet lower. The second starting from the Missouri near the 
mouth of Milk River and running to Red River at an elevation of 1,500 feet, 
the grade of the impounding embankment falling 4 inches to the mile after 
getting away from the Missouri River. Thethird leaving the Missouri River 
in South Dakota, at an elevation of 1,400 feet, falling 2 inches to the mile and 
running tothe Red River. 

Second. Three lateral or subsidiary canals running from southwest to 
northeast and connecting the first three; with grades sloping from south to 
—_ for feeders for the two lower channels in the first series and for navi- 
gation. 

The aggregate length of these channels would reach 8,000 miles. The 
two upper ones of the first series, as one of their main uses would be storage, 
should be made by running a simple and substantial dike from one end to 
the other. The lower one, where great storage is not needed and would be 
more expensive, should be mostly constructed as an ordinary canal. The 
most important one in the proposed system is the middle one (line * B”"’) of 
the first series, and on this 1 have made an approximate estimate of cost and 
capacity. This estimate is not based on anactual survey, but on data I have 
been collecting since 1 a general knowledge of some of the country 
through which it would run, acquired while on railroad work and in some 
ex rience in planning and overseeing the construction of works of a similar 
nature. I e some statements in reference to the value of such a storage 
basin and inland sea last June in a letter to Hon. E. R. RrpGety, Congress- 
man from the Third Kansas district, to whom I had sent the graduated-tax 
bill to be again introduced in oe 

Replying to the letter containing these estimates and statements, Mr. 
RIDGELY says: 

“Thereis t merit in your plan to overcome the flood and drought prob- 
lems, andIs follow up these measures of yours and bring them to the 
attention of the country.” 

The follo extract from my letter to him contains the estimate of cost 
and other data in reference to line “B"’ of the first series: 


“ Description of and approximate estimate of the work required in construct- 
ing a channel for diverting the flood water of the Missouri River from near 
the mouth of Milk River and of impounding it in a storage basin and navi- 
gable waterway connecting the Missouri and Red rivers. 


“ The general plan of the work consists in the construction of a simple dike 
between terminals, the top to be 15 feet wide, and ona erent grade fall- 
ing 4 inches to the mile, to be so located that no cutting will be required 
exceptin getting away from the Missouri River and at and near the sum- 
mits of ‘divides’ between the watersheds of the larger streams crossed. 


First. Length of air line between terminals. .-........-...-..... miles.. 1,000 
Second. Length of channel meandering with the contours of inter- 
cepted valleys and streams. ....-.......-. ....-....-.-.-+--.--.- miles... 2,500 
Third. Minimum depth of water at base of dike................. feet.. 20 
Fourth. Top of earth dike above ordinary water level except at cross- 
OE CIE ine dcchduddtinnnen argh audcien Simtetnnsweted feet... 
Fifth. Top of stone parapet above the top of earth embankment.do-. 
Sixth. Slope of embankment 1 to 1 on the inside and 1} to 1 onthe 
outside. Estimated average height of embankment.......... feet... 
Seventh. Estimated length of retaining walls (double) at river cross- 
ings (9} per cent of the line, or), per mile...................... feet... 
Eighth. Probable average width of flowage (which would depend on 
the methods followed in locating the dike up and down the slopes of 
intercepted basins, whether a leading purpose was to keep the dike 


SB we 


low or to run the base down for increased storage) ........... feet.. 16,000 
Ninth. Area of crosssection of water on assumed average width of flow- 

Ee OEE SD innnns cece cysccae nsesctenenseszans square feet.. 320,000 
Tenth. Minimum area of waterway in excavation (crosssection).do.... 100,000 
Eleventh. Capacity of minimum channel on a current of 1 mile an 

hour, per second.............-.-.------------ 2 eoeseccnnsases cubic feet.. 146,000 
Twelfth. Mean discharge of the Missouri River at its mouth, per sec- 


isa clisensengeduadipedcccnesccocpcncecoeseqoeqncagelignpenig cubic feet.. 120,000 
Thirteenth. Estimated time required to fill the basin with the nor- 

mal discharge of the Missouri River alone, with all outlets closed 

and no allowance for waste......... suativentoucnminauatile o+---G8Y8.. 400 
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Fourteenth. When filled to a normal level and discharging with a velocity 


of 1 mile an hour, it would be carrying 22 per cent more water than the 
mean discharge of the Missouri River, and it would take that current over 
ew and one-half days to then raise its surface 1 foot with all outlets 
closed. 


“ Before considering the question of actual cost the matter of relative cost 


and actual value might be profitably considered. 


“The Union Pacific Railroad (which Jay Gould said he could duplicate for 


$15,900 a mile) stands at the head of Kansas roads for cost. This company's 
reports E the amount of their outstanding stock and bonds as follows: 


“ For 1883, $105,351.96 per mile; for 1893, $111,865.53 per mile. This company 


tries to tax its patrons enough to pay dividends on about $112,000 a mile, 
after they have used what they choose from the proceeds of the trafiic for 
salaries, etc. 


*““The proposed waterway would, for the purposes of commerce only, be 


worth to the people as much as a half dozen such lines of railroad, and it can 
be built for but little more than twice as much as the reputed investment 
in this line per mile. 


“ The following is my estimate of the cost per mile 


First. Two thousand acres of land. at $7.50 per acre ................ $15, 000 






Second. Earth embankment. 600,000 cubic yards, at 15 cents. -. 90, 000 
Third. Masonry at intersection of rivers. Five hundred linear 
feet of double retaining wall, 50 feet high; one of them 9 feet 
thick at the bottom and the other 15, making 8) yards per 
linear foot — 15,000 cubic yards, at $2.40 _....... ....... .........-.- 36, 000 
Fourth. Earth excavation at watershed summits for a channel 
40 by 2,500 feet, or its equivalent, with average length per mile 
of 54 feet; 200,000 cubic yards, with no allowance for rock, which 
would be mostly avoided by tests in location, and a combination 
of dike and cut on lower contours where necessary, at 20 cents 40, 000 
Fifth. Thirty-four thousand square yards of riprap, at 80 cents; 
and 600 cubic yards of parapet, at $3 ............ ....-.......-....- 29, 000 
Sixth. Extra work on outlets at river crossings, average.........-. 8, 000 
Seventh. Engineering and contingencies...............-...-...--... 22, 000 
No sseemnasestbasiandshee 240, 000 
i oS es acbendnadedkesneusesi 600, 000, 000 


“This would bring it to an outlet into Red River near the one hundredth 


meridian, and the improvement of that river for four or five hundred miles, 
to a — where the river grade gets down to 6 inches to the mile, would 
comple 


te the navigab'e waterway to the Gulf. 
“This one canal or inland sea would be a vast public improvement in re- 


ducing, if not entirely stopping, the damaging Mississippi floods; in furnish- 
ing water ior irrigation in unlimited quantities for a belt of country travers- 
ing five States, and besides forming an artificial waterway of 2,000 miles, it 
would make 8,000 miles of rivers that are occasionally navigable permanently 
so. In this feature it would do more to readjust railroad rates than all the 
legislatures that ever convened in the Mississippi Valley have by maximum 
freight schedule laws. An all-water route from Montana through western 
Dakota, central Nebraska, and Kansas to Atlantic ports would knock the 
false bottom out of present freight rates and give the traffic associations all 
the healthful laxative they could bear. The dike would also be a solid and 


ractically level roadbed for a common road or rails, and the torrents pour- 
ing out at the intersection with rivers to maintain their normal flow would 
be utilized to generate electricity and made available anywhere on the line. 

“Other States, from their share of the proceeds of the same bill, could at 
the same time use much of their public-improvement fund for the same pur- 
pose if they chose. 

“The benefits accruing from such a line as that described as Line B, out- 
side of its value to commerce, would greatly exceed the total cost. The in- 
crease in the value of agricultural land below the dike would eqczal its cost. 
Manufacturing cities, too, would spring up at the crossings of the larger 
rivers, where ample water power and cheap transportation facilities offered 
their combined inducements. So even if we had to build this line with bor- 
rowed money, it would be a good investment outside of that of furnishing 
employment for the idle. Twelve million dollars a year would pay the inter- 
est, and that is a small part of what we have expended some years on rivers 
and harbors. 

“ But there is no occasion for borrowing this money. We have got it laid 
up awaiting some such public necessity. It is on deposit in the coffers of the 
multimiilionaires. They have been ‘tapping our till’ to an averageamount 
of $30,000,000 every Saturday night for the past twenty years. We have long 
been missing this money and — the gentlemanly freebooters, but 
their slick ways have not been fully uncovered until recently. Now all we 
have to do is to recover, and it is better to do this gradually, as proposed by 
the graduated-tax measure, so as to stimulate rather than disturb business, 
and temper the winds of justice to the shorn lamb(?), as they have not. 

“All this looks like a big scheme, and it pos is, but it is time for a 
scheme in behalf of the millions, instead of giving our whole attention to 
projects for the aggrandizement of a few individuals, groaning under their 
exactions and applauding their success,’’ 

At the time of the original formulation of these projects the necessity for 
storing this water, for reducing the floods, for water competition with the 
railroads here, for Government intervention in behalf of the idle, or fora 
readjustment of economic conditions, did not seem as imperative as now, and 
critics looked on the projects as totally chimerical. 

To-day with many of them itis nolongerso. They feel the necessity for 
some restraining project and corrective process. Patriots and statesmen of 
all parties concede the danger of the situation and are demanding remedial 
measures; but parties propose nothing specific that is equal to the emer- 
gency. It is getting late to split hairs over 3 or 4 per cent of change in tariff 
schedules or to satisfy the masses what process of financial manipulation 
will bring relief. Those who comprehend the true condition know none will. 

No nation or horde of barbarians ever before permitted so infamous a 
rege of injustice to stalk unrestrained and unopposed among their own 
people. 

No Christian nation has ever before so universally preached and com- 
mended the sublime truths of Christianity to the heathen and so completely 
ignored its teachings and rejected its precepts at home. What can stop the 
injustice, the contagion of corruption, the lawlessness of the powerful? Do 
you say education? A slow process of education? But the forces supporting 
present dominant theories, influences, and policies have more opportunity 
and means for sowing the tares of their heresies, can employ more able 
teachers, enlist more crafty ward heelers, and muster more ignorant dupes 
than the friends of justice. 

No! A slow process of education will fail. Some bold and immediately 
available project of universal benefit, with positive and visible processes of 
relief, some sudden opportunity for a breach in the stockade of injustice that 
will enable the masses to see the chance for peace and prosperity beyond, 
and that they have but to bridge the wallow of geevepaee and error that 

surrounds the stockade with the falling timbers of mouldy tradition and per- 
verted precedent of which it is made and rush across to a new freedom and 
restored liberty beyond will alone save us. 
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With such a belief, the graduated property-tax measure was first outlined 
in 1888. The bill is drawn asa slow process of replevin. It only taxes the 
multi-millionaires, and exempts $1,000,000 for each of them, proposing to tax 
inordinate wealth asaluxury. It provides, first, for at doa tax of from 1 
per cent per annum or fortunes of from one to two million dollars to18 per 
cent on fortunes above ten millions; second, for its distribution among the 
States, one-third of the proceeds being divided in ——— to the popula- 
tion, another third in_proportion to their areas, and the other third in pro- 
portion to assessed valuation; third, for its expenditure as heretofore speci- 
fied in section 21 of the bill. ® 

As to the propriety or wisdom of apportioning this readjusting current on 
the triple basis proposed, men, land,and capital have been the three factors 
in the production of the nation’s riches, and we could not fairly apportion 
the proceeds of a tax on inordinate wealth, which the many have earned and 
the few have got, on any one of these factors,and certainly not on the least 
essential, nor on any two. Hence the bill provides that one-third of the re- 
ceipts be distributed in proportion to the population, one-third in proportion 
to the area, and one-third in proportion to the wealth of each of the several 
States. 

To those who have become so hardened as to believe avarice is the only 
human trait worthy of cultivation by the disciples of modern progress, such 

ess would appear arbitrary, while to those who have not approved the 
preaching and living the pure gospel of greed to every creature it would 
only seem a measure of justice. 

On an estimated receipt of $2,000,000,000 the first year, using the census of 
1890 as a basis of distribution, each State would receive $10.64 for each of its 
citizens, $255 for each square mile of area, and $26.17 per $1,000 of assessed 
value (fractions omitted). 

Under such an apportionment a State with 1 per cent of the area, 2 per 
cent of the prot ion, and 3 per cent of the wealth would draw one-third of 
6 per cent of $2,000,000,000, or $40,000,000. s 

Using the statistics of the 1890 census, the States of Kansas and Georgia 
would draw exactly the same amount, as follows: 
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This is a solution of the labor problem readily available. The American 
people are going out of the bondage of capital. This process will take them 
out without tumult or disorder. 

The effect of such a tax would be an immediate relief to our industria] 
classes. It would decrease the tax on those least able to bear it. It would 
compel a large increase in circulation,as so much property would have to 
be turned into currency. It would decrease the price of property in the 
large cities where competition between men of extreme wealth has given it 
a fictitious value. It would enable a greatly increased number of city arti- 
sans, mechanics, clerks, and all kinds of employees to become ownersof their 
homes. It would increase the price of country property. It would rapidly 
decrease the number of borrowers, and hence the value of money. It would 
furnish the money to Government, so there would be no longer any excuse 
for refusing to pay the ex-soldiers the —pe sum due them on account of the 
depreciated money they were paid in; and it would take this money, without 
eres or oppression, by a just process of taxation, frum those who have 
piled it up through favoritism, class legislation, unjust processes, and inhu- 
man methods. 

No process will more fairly and peaceably right the great wrongs of the 
past and present and restore to labora long-withheld balance for service 
rendered than the proposed graduated tax on the millionaire. 

It will be both couservative in its operation and equitable in its results, 
but, above all, its beneficent influence will be at once felt by the toiling mil- 
lions of our great agricultural classes, whose efforts and industry have been 
the basis of our national prosperity, who have borne the greater burdens of 
these barbarous practices, and who now are writhing under the stings of these 
villainous iniquities that have robbed them into poverty. 

This process would restore something like $2,000,000,000 in one year to the 
people and bring new prosperity and enterprise into every corner of our 
country. 

The following table gives an estimate made in 1890, showing the number of 
persons it would tax, the aggregate amount of their wealth, and the amount 
each class would have to pay annually so long as their possessions kept them 
in the same class as when the act went into effect: 






































Per cent of total— 






































































































| “ Aggregate : Amount to 
| People. property. Exemption. tone. Tax. 
— a 7 — — — ee _ — 
i a a NN a | 8.1 2.3 } 000 .............-... $8, 000,000,000 | — $600,000,000 | $7, 400,000,000 |$1, 322, 000, 000 
MNIRIIIN A Mock cp ioe eee cas oe 2.3 2.9 | 1,000 ..-....--..-... 5, 000, 000, 000 | 1, 000,000,000 | 4,000, 600,000 | 320,000, 000 
a ee | 14 wes | eetaonecraie: 6, 000, 000, 000 |~ 2° 400; 000, 000 | 3:60; 000,000 | 108; 000; 000 
” haa? a SDRC CUE Sone ROVER MEN be ocen ers CFE acc iictecendecn 6,000, 000,000 | 4,000,000,000 | 2,000,000, 000 20; 000; 000 
Rt ciel stich dacabnceien dd a | 6.8 | 6.8 _——————— 


Six and eight-tenths per cent of $2,000,000,000, divided by 3, equals $45,333,- 
$33, to be expended in each of these States the first year. The following table 
shows the apportionment tosome of the other States on the same estimate of 
net receipts: 


The first class (600), having over ten’millions apiece, are taxed 18 per cent; 
the second class (1,000), having over five millions apiece, are taxed Sper cent; 
the third class, with two and one-half millions each, are taxed 3 per cent, 
and the fourth class, with one and one-half millions apiece, are taxed 1 per 
cent. The proposition taxes each class what they have over $1,000,000apiece. 

Three-quarters of the $2,000,000,0U0 which the bill would now raise would 
be available for the employment of all idle labor on the specified public im- 





Per cent of total— 
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. rae i provements, and the purchase of tools, materials, and sites therefor, under 
State. . |$.| 3 | .; | Apportion- | the direction of the State authorities. 
$ es|3%|3 ment. With one great section of our people praying to have this waste water 
» |osi se | S taken care of, and another great section crying for the water for ~~ 
< ja | © | e& and both of them teasing the politicians to administer some antidote for the 
nai - ——| — —— | rapacity of the railroad corporations, it should make us out of patience to 
Wow York | ag | 10] 288 | $175,333, 333 | 8e° the one throwing their money into breastworks against these ae 
ede een eerie | 8 4110.4! 206 137 S33 333 floods and the other wetting their parching crops with squirt guns; an 
Toon yivanl ge| 31/172 114’ 688. 687 both, with so grand and yet simple a chance for release from these disheart- 
Califa wa rene nen wen ee en nnn ene n none manana lg 291 43 13.2 88’ 000" 000 ening conditions and relief from the exactions of the railroads by harnessing 
M oo eerie eereeinneste tiene iret eae | gelio4 82 666 667 | 22d corralling the forces of nature, getting more and more into their clutches 
il — USOCUS - -..~- ----20-------~ v--- en nn ‘ea 61} 3214 78000" 000 ao a failure to appreciate their collective interest and to unite their efforts 
POE arp evetntceensmtanccenennsen mmenenne Sef eb Se wars ‘aon pow | OF & COMMON purpose. 
a wena nee nnn tee ene een ees tence e een nee | o7 .F a! 10. S = boa po The way to protect the bordering fields and to improve the navigation of 
de a mepomsesirets ne me enee cmne conan nnn ena= | 3 231 35 61 40° 668. 687 the Mississippi is to build levees up in the highlands. 
o a . se wn en ee eens ween ene wane eee e nes ve os "9156 37° 333 333 The best sibenten of railroad rates is water transportation. A north-and- 
Ne oe Caroll scwncncernawetesnenvnnasencens lio | 26 : 54 26° 000, 000 | South canal would be worth a dozen railroad tracks. One inland sea 2,500 
“= 2 Carolina. eine asa ener Te ae 18 ‘Tl45 30° 000° 000 miles long by 3 wide, stretching from the upper Missouri to the plains of 
Ar ae tl ener near tee pear 05 ‘6| 13/195 43’ 000/009 | Texas,and then by the Red River connecting with the Gulf, would by itself 
—— sland ....-.--.---.-.---- ---------- . > "31 68 4° 333, 333 | Well-nigh destroy the artificial barriers to internal traffic of franchise and 
Delaware --......--.-.-22.----------+-----| - 7 as _— vested rights and help to reopen the natural channels of commerce. 











eth hiiied L (Quoting again from letter to Mr. RrIpGELY:) 
‘*‘ Kansas has a measure that was drawn for this purpose and has been dis- 
The two leading purposes in drafting the bill were: ' cussed for nine years. It has not been sprung for any special occasion, or 
First. To have a measure that would accomplish a readjustment of eco- | either to gratify or disconcert any school of philosophers, It has been twice 
nomic conditions and wealth distribution, that would increase the defen- | indorsed by the State government and commended to Congress by legislative 
sive armament of labor and decrease the offensive armament of capital, with- | action. It has passed from beneath the false stigma of the chimerical to the 
out violence or injustice. As this project would exempt $1,000,000 for every | real, the practical projects of the present time. 
multimillionaire from the special tax, no one could claim it would interfere “This measure that the Kansas legislature asks you to support gives an 
with anyone’s reasonable privileges or opportunities. It only proposes to | opportunity for the concentration of the friends of irrigation who have got 
commence a process of replevin when his power, however acquired, becomes | beyond the kindergarten class, the friends of permanent protection of the 
a@ menace ona a detriment to his fellow-man. Lower M ee regions from floods, the friends of water competition with 
Second. To make the demand for labor exceed the supply, and thereby re- | the railroads, the friends of a process for curbing the greedy impulses and 
lease the laborers, the mechanics, and all the industrial classes from the | instincts of organized capital, and the friends of a policy that will both give 
bondage of competition with the idle and send our army of tramps into the | labora permanent opportunity to find employment and provide funds for 
ranks of the industrials. a pension for the disabled and aged, to say nothing about the vital question 
There are over 2,000,000 laborers idle now and living from the earnings of | of readjustment that it would incidentally solve—on one project. 
those who work. The machinery is already devised that when completed “The interest that Kansas people have in north and south competition, 
will muster out another million toilersand add them tothe wandering throng | especially water competition, with present traffic lines, and in irrigation, 
of idle men, to the horde of superfiuous humanity. Self-preservation, the first | should convince our delegation of the importance of giving their united sup- 
law of nature, requires of every laborer that he will help resist such a process. | port to a measure that invites the concentration of the friends of these sev- 
Patriotism demands of every citizen that he will support a peaceable process | eral important projects on one scheme.”’ 
of resistance. A recent news item says a machine has been perfected that Too o— reform leaders have been willing to waste a large share of their 
will take the place of three-fourths of the help in one process of glass making. | energy in the diplomacy of truckling to this faction and that faction for the 
The same changes are at work in nearly every other industry. What are | purposeof getting recruits. This policy at once lays the foundation for a 
these men todo? Must they and their families join the legions of the desti- | suspicion of their motives among those they hope to win, whether there is a 
tute? Will they be sent to reenforce the ranksof the starving andjbe granted | basis for it or not. And all the while the enemy has continued to strengthen 
the half rations of charity as they march to the potter’s field? That is the | their position, and to draw our attention from the main issue by skirmishing 
decree of the pernicious and pestilential paganism whose blighting “ prog- | at distant outposts, by trivial diversions toward the “ Quaker guns” of silver 
ress” is cursing our time. and tariff, and by ridiculing the “vagaries” of some of our coworkers, until 
This measure was drawn to stop this process. It says to the men who | graduated taxation has become the only tenable position on which our bat- 
have acquired enough either through their ownskillful, fortunate, or sinuous | teries can be planted to break their lines or turn their flanks. It is tho 
manipulations or ventures, or from inheritance, but all through the a “Cemetery Hill” of the battlefield. 
mius and the nation’s energy and industry, to own the machines whose If the reform forces seize it, the usurpers will be forced to attack with 
ireless action should be a boon to humanity instead of cursing a thousand to | rapidly decimating ranks, as their followers would at once see that our suc- 
bless one: “ Put in your machines and turn out the men, but we will tax you | cess would be as much of a boon to them as to us. 
enough to continue the pay of the men you discharge by employing them on 


Our legislative resolution offers a straight road to this position. We can 
public works, and force you to raise the pay of the ones you keep.” tender to the water seekers who assembled at Lincoln, to the dwellers in the 























































Lower Mississippi regions, to the opponents and victims of railroad monopoly, 
and to the friends cof improved highways and extended waterways a giant 

wderfrom ourcaissons that will smite the doorsof the plunderers'’ safes with 
the rod of Aaron and startastream of stolen shekels from the trust magnates, 
vaults large enough to set every idle laborer in the land at work on vast res- 
ervoirs and canal systems, and on a general reconstruction of the nation’s 
highways after enough has been reserved from the proceeds of this tax to 
meet the pension and interest obligations of the Government, and to pay the 
expenses of levying and collecting the tax; all of which has been provided 
for in the bill that has twice been indorsed by the legislature and State gov- 
ernment of Kansas. 

In offering the friends of a systematic development of the arid regions a 
chance to support a measure that will enable them to store and utilize the 
surplus water of the west half of the Mississippi Basin, we at the same time 
offer the friends of these other public improvements and the friends of jus- 
tice and humanity a chart showing the road to the position from which they 
can shell the camps and bombard the stronghold of the usurpers and force 
them to attack or fly. 

If these interests unite their forces to push such a project, there will be no 
longer any excuse for truckling toany faction. They have but to pledge their 
support to a project that would bring about a readjustment of life’s privi- 
leges, felicities, and opportunities. 

That would confer on the industrial classes, whose energy and genius have 
made possible the civilization of which we boast, more of the favors and less 
of the woes of modern “ progress.”’ 

That would restore to them the full blessings of American citizenship, which 
incinde an opportunity to earn and oecupy a home of their own. 

That wouk furnish the several States the funds in an orderly and me- 
thodical way for prosecuting these great works; for giving permanent em- 





ployment to labor; for piving the railroad pools a competition ” worthy of | side of the House to any provision in this bill for the relief of in- 


their steel,” and for ultimately purchasing our great network of misman- 
aged corporate hichways, and the ‘men of valor” coming to aid them will 
be like the sands of the seashore in numbers. They will rally as the forces 
of justice and order and law, and gather by the million to be mustered. 

S this way, and in this way only, through a readjusting process of taxa- 
tion that will, as recommended by Thomas Jefferson, “tax the higher por- 
tions of property in geometrical progression as they rise,” can we ever 
legitimately hope for or again realize the blessings of republican institu- 
tions, except through some process of revolution. 

There is one point in this connection that our statesmen and demagogues 
may profitably note; that is, that the number of voters determined that the 
American people shall go out of the bondage of capital, “ peaceably if they 
can,” is rapidly increasing. The longer the delay in offering thema practical 
way out, the greater the danger of a resort to the impractical. The longer 
the inauguration of a peaceable and orderly method is deferred, the greater 
the probability of a resort to the disorderly. Because of a growing deter- 
mination to rend the shackles of capital and escape from its onerous bondage, 
they are becoming more and more inclined to encourage the disorderly and 
listen to the impractical. 

The temperate valley of readjustment by taxation, for reducing the length 
of the laborer’s day, for increasing his pay, for eliminating pauperism, for 
constructing public improvements, aud for acquiring a title to corporate 
franchises covering pubiic utilities, is the mean between two extremes; be- 
tween the frigid heights of the heartless and superpractical present that has 
made pride and greed the chief incentive to individual effort and the torrid 
plains of the social extremists, with their alluring and illusive theories, that 
would clip the wings of genius and tie the hands of useful ambition; where 
we would be invited if not incited, tempted if not direeted— 


To give up all the schemin’ an’ jest take a feller’s ease, 
A dreamin’ an’ a dreamin’ in the blossoms an’ the breeze. 


The American people are seriously dissatisfied with one of these extremes 
from bitter experience. [t is the source of the most stupendous systems of 
pillage and iniquity that in the world’s history has ever testified of ‘man’s 

nhuinanity to man.’ And the other extreme—the socialism of Karl Marx— 
would be little less than like unto it in its inevitable failure to meet the de- 
mands of the race or to incite them to the effort which their mission on earth 
exacts of the individual. 

Itis too often the rule for men to go from one extreme to the other, and 
finally, vexed or disgusted with both, to reach the satisfying mean. It will 
be evidence of growing wisdom if, in any case, our people can be induced to 
stop in the temperate valiey of graduated taxation before attempting to pass 
to the other extreme. 

The friends of that Jeffersonian project for protecting the toiling millions 
from the greed and oppressions of capital believe the great changes neces- 
sary to reestablish justice by deposing the usurping tools of plutocracy may 
be peaceably made by a judicious and methodical resort to that readjusting 

rocess. Without curbing a reasonable ambition, restricting genius, or re- 
ucing the incentive to commendable personal effort, graduated taxation 
can be so adjusted as to reserve for and confer on the individual the full op- 
rtunity for the enjoyment of the fruitof hisindustry, and at the same time 
he expenditure of the funds collected for pensions and public improvements 
would restore to the masses, by releasing them from.a large part of their 
present public burdens and the advance in the value of labor which the em- 
oo of all now idle would inevitably produce, much of the wealth they 
ave carned and lost through the cunning schemes and piratical devices of 
plutecratic usurpers. 

Hence none regret more than the advocates of this reparative process the 
failure of other friends of republican institutions to realize its possibilities 
or comprehend the seriousness of the situation which demands a vigorous 
resort to its aggressive methods and a direct attack on the organized forces 
of capital that, occupying its citadel and manning its intrenchments, compel 
the enforcement of its vicious decrees. 

The enemies of freo institutions have recently seized and now oceupy a 
most threatening position, which they are defending with new devices: and 
the improvised batteries of court decrees. If they continue to hold it, labor 
is as completely at their mercy as were the prisoners at Andersonville at the 
mercy of the tyrant Wirz. They must be driven back and their improvised 


defenses destroyed, or we may as well abandon the struggle and salute the | 


of an established despotism. 

To rout them and release their captives, Liberty’s crusaders should be 
armed with the rapid-fire guns of graduated taxation and the torpedoes that 
earry a disinfectant for judicial ermine. Before these engines of readjust 
ment and purification the misguided followers of a modern oligarchy would 
be easily forced back to their earlier lines. There they would have only the 
corroded constitutional weapons of partisan contests, which the disinfectants 
and the rapid-fire guns of a readjusting taxation would soon beat into the 
plowsbares of Christian amity and the pruning hooks of fraternal cooperation. 

The surest and shortest way for us to realize on the facilities and oppor- 
tunities which a bountiful Providence has laid in our path is for us to induce 
other States to second the Kansas initiative for a graduated property tax 
and the application of the greater part of the proceeds to the public works 
designated in 1. R. 3908 of the present (Fifty-fifth) Congress. 
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Objections to a National Collection Agency. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1898. 

The House having under consideration Senate bill No. 1035, an act to estab 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the Unitec 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to be almost universally conceded on 
both sides of the House that a bankruptcy bill should be passed 
by the present Congress. There is no disagreement about that, 
yet all of the arguments thus far made in support of the pending 
bill proceed upon the theory that its opponents are opposed to 
Nothing 
could be further from the truth. There is no opposition on this 


i stat 


solvent debtors. 

Strike from the bill all provisions for the institution of invol- 
untary proceedings against insolvent debtors and, so far as we 
are concerned, the debate may be immediately closed and the bill 
passed without a division. Itis not, I repeat, to any provision in 
favor of the relief of insolvent debtors to which we object, but 
to the very drastic provisions for the institution of bankruptcy 
proceedings against debtors alleged to be insolvent by creditors 
for whose relief, more than for the relief of the unfortunate 
insolvents, the supporters of this bill seem to be solicitous. 

Gentlemen have made long and plaintive speeches here, reciting 
the woes of the unfortunate debtors thronging the commercial 
centers of every State in the Union, unable to be released under 
existing laws from burdens of debt which they are unable to carry 
and which they can never satisfy. We are asked to pass this bill 
immediately for the benefit of these unfortunates, yet the very 
gentlemen who make those speeches support and insist upon the 
only obstacle that stands in the way of the passage of a bill for 
the relief of the people on whose behalf they plead. Why should 
a bill so greatly needed by so large and deserving a class of our 
citizens be stubbornly connected with a bill having for its purpose 
an entirely different and almost contrary object? Why should 
not the two propositions—voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptcy—be brought up separately and each adopted or rejected 
on its merits? 

The voluntary bankruptcy bill would pass the House without 
debate as soon as the constitutional formalities could be com- 
pleted, and the involuntary measure might then be taken up for 
consideration. Why is not this course pursued? The answer is 
obvious. The question of consideration would be raised against 
the involuntary bankruptcy law and it would be overwhelmingly 
put aside as an undesirable measure. It would not find enough of 
supporters on this floor to second a demand for tellers on the 
motion to set it aside. There are only a few advocates of invol- 
untary bankruptcy on the floor of this House, but their number 
and the positions of power which they occupy under the present 
organization of the House are sufficient to enable them to prevent 
the passage of any bankruptcy bill unless it shall contain a com- 
plete scheme of involuntary bankruptcy. 

Now, sir, what is a national system of involuntary bankruptcy? 
It is nothing more nor less than a Federal collection law, strip- 
ping the State and local courts of every State in the Union of their 
jurisdiction over the collection of debts, creating a judicial jug- 
gernanut in every commercial center, which may be used at will 
by nonresident creditors and by their soulless collection agencies 
to crush and grind unfortunate debtors by new, expensive, harsh, 
and wasteful proceedings in the Federal courts. The immensity 
of such an engine of destruction, largely manipulated by agents 
and agencies having everything to gain and nothing to lose, by 

2arassing debtors who for even a few days are unable to meet 
their obligations at maturity may be imagined from the fact that 
three-fourths of all the business carried on in the United States is 
done on credit; that is to say, that on the average for every dollar 
in money invested in business enterprises a credit of $3is extended 
to the merchants and traders who carry on the business. 

Place over all these people a legion of human vampires to be 
enriched by every case of bankruptcy that they can find and 
drag into the courts, and add to this the notorious expensiveness 
of all Federal court proceedings as compared with similar pro- 
ceedings in State and local courts, and you have a Federal collec- 
tion bureau of the most gigantic proportions, manipulated by the 
most sordid of private interests, preying upon honest misfortune 
wherever it may be discovered, and making the condition of all 
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debtors a constant source of anxiety, if not of terror, compared 
with which the present situation of the debtor class is safe and 
blessed. : 

Gentlemen say, and it is the only thing said in support of the in- 
voluntary features of this bill, ‘‘ Creditors are frequently wronged, 
and impartial legislators should guard their interests as carefully 
as they do the interests of unfortunate debtors.” That statement 
is plausible upon its face, but it rests upon two false premises. 

First, it assumes that the rights of creditors require Federal 
laws for their protection as much as the interests of debtors re- 
quire a Federal bankruptcy law. 

Secondly, it assumes that Federal laws for the collection of 
debts, under the form of involuntary bankruptcy proceedings, im- 
pose no greater hardship on the debtor classes than an involun- 
tary bankruptcy law would impose upon the creditor classes. 
These propositions are fallacies. 

As to the first proposition, the States are perfectly competent to 
fix and determine the rights of all creditors, foreign and domestic, 
and to enforce those rights fully and finally. Whatever rights 
are given by the State to its own citizens in this behalf must, 
under the Constitution of the United States, be given to the citi- 
zens of all other States; but no State can relieve any of its citizens 
from debts due to citizens of other States. 

There is no parallel between the case of the insolvent debtor 
and his creditor. Thecreditor pursuing his right and his remedy 
under the State laws may obtain full satisfaction if the property 
of the debtor is sufficient to respond. There is no defect in his 
remedy arising out of any inadequacy of the power of the State. 
The case is different with the debtor who desires to be released 
from his obligations honestly contracted, but which he can not 



































































































































ay. 

, When all the power of the State has been exhausted in his be- 
half and he has been released from the obligation and burden of 
his debts as far as it is in the power of the State to relieve him, he 
is yet an insolvent debtor in so far as he is indebted to persons not 
residing within the State. The State has no power to discharge 
him from their claims. Federal legislation is necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose and nothing short of Federal legislation can 
accomplish it. There is, therefore, an inherent necessity for Fed- 
eral legislation for the relief of the insolvent debtor and no neces- 
sity for such legislation to secure the rights of the creditor of any 
debtor, solvent or insolvent. 

Why, then, should Federal legislation be substituted for the 
laws of the States and localities ina matter in which the States 
and localities are fully competent to deal with the whole question? 
To pass a Federal law for the purpose of enforcing the rights of 
creditors as against debtors within the several States of the Union 
is therefore a usurpation of the rights and functions of the State 
to which the consent of the people of the several States should 
never be given. 

The second proposition needs no argument. An involuntary 
bankruptcy law will subject the debtor class to infinite hardship, 
while the voluntary law imposes little or no hardship on creditors 
which they do not already suffer. 

That the Federal Government should be given ample power to 
carry out the purposes for which it was established, that in the 
execution of those purposes it should be loyally supported by the 
States, that there should be no assertion of a conflict of authority 
or of right between the States and the Federal Government con- 
cerning such matters, I fully agree; but to the extension of Fed- 
eral authority to matters not essential to any of the great purposes 
for which the Federal Government was created, even though the 
Constitution in its terms be broad enough to authorize the assump- 
tion of such power, I am utterly and unalterably opposed. Next 
to the right of universal suffrage—to the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty—to the doctrine that all rightful authority of government 
is derived from the consent of the governed, I place the great right 
of local self-government. All matters not necessary to the per- 
formance of the functions and the execution of the purposes for 
which the Federal Government was created should be left to the 
States without obstruction and without question. Whatever is 
not essential to the constituticnal functions of the State should be 
left to the counties, the municipalities, and the townships of the 
State. 

Immediate power and immediate responsibility in the conduct 
of their own affairs is not only the right of the citizen, but it is 
the greatest possible source of national strength and greatness. 
It makes men feel the responsibilities of citizenship, its powers, 
its duties, and its limitations. It tends to make of the individual 
citizen a conscious governing force, and it develops in him all of 
the qualities necessary to the exercise of the powers, the perform- 
ance of the duties, and the observance of the limitations essential 
to the welfare of his country. I have no sympathy with the idea 
upon which the theory of the national involuntary bankruptcy 
law resis, viz, that the people are not to be trusted in their sev- 
eral States and localities with the power of legislating concerning 
the rights of creditors. 
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I know that the creditor classes of the country conceive it to 
be best for their interests to remove the question of determining 
their rights as against their debtors as far as possible from the 
immediate control of the people, and that in common with other 
great moneyed interests.now so largely dominating the politics of 
our country and so larg@ly dominating the great national party 
now in control of the Government, they are eager to have Federal 
laws substituted for State and local laws in all matters that con- 
cern their rights and interests. They feel that a centralized 
power is more likely to sympathize with their interests than with 
the interests of debtors, while on the other hand they feel that 
in States and smaller communities the sympathies of the masses 
would incline more to leniency to the debtor and less to the severe 
and wasteful measures frequently necessary to enforce the rights 
of creditors. 

I shall not pause to inquire concerning the correctness or incor- 
rectness of these views. Whether they be correct or incorrect, the 
fact remains that in the —— for Federal usurpation the great 
creditor classes stand united with all -»tipopular interests in a 
strugglo to minimize the local rights and powers of the people 
and to centralize power in the Federal Government. It is by just 
such measures as the involuntary provisions of this bill that the 
blood-bought rights of the people are gradually stolen from them, 
They are rarely asked directly to vote away their rights, but if 
you will look back over a — of fifty years you will discover 
that rights once vested in the people as their sacred heritage have 
been gradually withdrawn from them and lodged in the Federal 
Government, over which the people have now, except in extraor- 
dinary cases, only a negative control. 

Take, for example, the anti-trust law, passed ostensibly for the 
purpose of preventing combinations of trusts and monopolies from 
practicing extortion and oppression upon the people. It was put 
forward with a flourish of trumpets as a measure for the protec- 
tion of popular rights. It was made broad enough to include all 
combinations of men for the purpose of affecting undesirably the 
epee transportation, or distribution of wealth. Scarcely 

ad the passage of the act been accomplished and duly celebrated 
when it was discovered that it applied only to labor organizations, 
and deprived them of i we which they had previously enjoyed, 
——— nothing could have induced them voluntarily to sur- 
render. 

The so-called arbitration law now pending in Congress osten- 
sibly intended to protect the rights of labor and its interests by 
compelling employers to arbitrate labor questions, thus relieving 
labor employed by persons and corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce from the terrible expense, waste, and hardships attend- 
ing lockouts and strikes. If that bill shall be passed it will be 
used to compel every laborer engaged in interstate commerce to 
surrender his personal liberty, his sacred right to quit work when 
his employment ceases to be satisfactory, and his right to fix his 
relations with his employer by his voluntary contract, over to 
courts and judges, to be fixed by decrees that will bind him likea 
serf to the service of the master in whose favor the decree shall run, 

The power to deal with questions of arbitration arising under 
this proposed law is given to the Federal courts, in order that it 
may be further removed from the control and influence of the 
popular sovereignty and further removed from all sympathy with 
the people bound to labor under the decrees of court provided for 
in the arbitration bill. In the name of popular interests popular 
rights are thus stolen away. No act aimed at the destruction of 
— liberty or local self-government is ever put forward as 

esigned to accomplish its real purpose. It is always put forward 
as a measure to protect the popular interest, to protect the people 
against themselves. It was against these insidious assaults upon 
5a. sag right that we were warned by Demosthenes to distrust the 

avors of despots, and that ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” 

Do not talk about the woes and trials of the unfortunate insol- 
vents as an ar ent in favor of the passage of an involuntary 
bankruptcy bill. Tell us, rather, why you oppose the relief that 
we all seek to give to those unfortunates by coupling with the 
relief, as an indivisible 5s of the measure, this odious provision 
for the establishment of Federal collection bureaus. The analy- 
sis which has been made by gentlemen opposed to the involunta 
features of this bill shows it to be harsh in its treatment of insol- 
vent debtors against whom proceedings are authorized to be taken, 
and to provide for severity out of all proportion to the offenses 
against which the penalties are leveled. 

In short, that it puts a power in the hands of exacting creditors, 
pete am of the soulless collection agencies representing such 
creditors, to drag a debtor alleged to be insolvent into court and 
place him upon the rack of a cruel inquisition and punish him 
with the utmost severity for all mistakes concerning his business 
transactions made by him through looseness of his business meth- 
ods or forgetfulness of the details of his business. But I shall not 
dwell upon these details of the law. I am opposed to any Federal 
law for involuntary bankruptcy. Any such law would, in my 
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opinion, be bad, and the harsh features of this bill only add to my 
objection to the passage of any sort of involuntary bankruptcy 
law. 

While, as I have said, I favor the passage of a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy act, and believe that such an act is absolutely necessary to 
the future welfare of hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens, 
I do not hesitate to say that this condition is more largely due to 
vicious legislation than to all other causes combined. I do not 
hesitate to say that the statesmanship of this country should be 
able to devise something better than a bankruptcy law to meet 
the conditions which make bankruptcy the inevitable fate of so 
large a proportion of all the people of our country. The laws 
which interfere with freedom in the production and exchange of 
wealth are responsible for the condition of general insolvency that 
this bill is intended to remedy, or at least to meet and palliate. 

If you will make production free and trade free by the removal 
of the monopolies and restrictions that now hamper them, bank- 
ruptcy laws will become obsolete. Under natural conditions men 
will free themselves from their debts by paying them, and that 
without the compulsion of involuntary bankruptcy laws or other 
laws for the collection of debts. Indeed, I believe that simple con- 
tract debts honestly incurred, without fraud or misrepresentation 
of any kind, had much better be left to the honor of the contract- 
ing parties, and that all laws for the collection of such debts 
might be abolished without detriment but with great advantage 
to the general interests of humanity, of civilization, and even of 
commerce. Such debts would then become matters of honor, and 
all business would be conducted on a plane of honor now un- 
known. Instead of looking to the responsibility of the debtor in 
goods and chattels, the creditor would require him not only to 
show some reasonable grounds for believing that he would be 
able to pay, but a spotless record for the payment of all obliga- 
tions contracted in the past. 

The fearful and almost useless waste of the property of debtors 
involved in modern methods for the collection of debts would be 
saved, and a reputation for business integrity would be made 
more valuable than the wealth of any average business man can 
possibly be as a basis for credit. Debts of honor are rarely left 
unpaid in any community which provides no remedy for their 
enforcement. Of course, if. an obligation is contracted by any 
sort of fraud or misrepresentation drastic remedies and severe 
penalties should be provided to compel the restoration of money 
or property so acquired. Such obligations can not be left to rest 
upon honor, because they have their inception in dishonor, and 
should be not only enforced by civil process, but the frauds 
through which they are contracted should be punished as crimes. 


Eight-Hour-Labor Bill, 





SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7389) limiting the 
hours of daily service of laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed upon 
the public works of or work done for the United States, or any Territory, or 
the District of Columbia— 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We hear a great deal said concerning the irre- 
pressible conflict between labor and capital. Labor questions are 
treated too much as though this conflict was necessary and una- 
voidable. This is not true. With proper legislation the rela- 
tions of labor and capital can be definitely determined and their 
a interests equitably adjusted without injury to either 
and with infinite benefit to both. The trouble has been that we 
have been taught by og economists that the price of labor 
must be governed by the law of supply and demand, and we have 
learned to regard labor as a commodity, when it is so in but a lim- 
ited sense. 

Labor is not only a commodity, it is a personality. You can 
not separate the labor from the laborer. If a man owns a cow he 
can not be compelled to sell that cow against his will. If a man 
owns nothing but his labor the law steps in and compels him to 
dispose of that labor without regard to the price which he is able 
to obtain for it. If he refuses to dispose of the labor he commits 
a misdemeanor, and is imprisoned for vagrancy. The law does 
not compel the capitalist to invest his money, even though the 
withdrawal of the cash in circulation must, of necessity, produce 
a widespread panic and great suffering throughout the country. 
But when the laborer refuses to invest his capital, which consists 
only in his labor, the law, under the polico power, steps in for the 
public good and compels him to dispose of it. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no commodity which is harmless to the 
possessor and to his neighbors which the law can compel the dis- 
posal of. Labor is not an exception; it is more than a commod- 
ity. As the law compels the sale of the commodity on account of 
the personality with which it is inseparably connected, so the law 
should take into consideration that same compound character in 
protecting the laborer. If the law compe!s the laborer to dispose 
of his labor, pari passu, it should protect him in that labor. 

In considering the kind of legislation needed and the extent to 
which legislation is required, the conditions and circumstances of 
the people most directly affected must be considered. The capi- 
talist suffers no physical ill, he undergoes no privations, he is un- 
injured if his capital can not find remunerativeinvestment. Upon 
the other hand, the wives and children of the laboring men must 
suffer and many of them even perish from hunger if !aborers can 
not find a remunerative market for their toil. 

This fact, the existence of which can not be denied, places labor 
and capital when they come into direct competition with each 
other upon a very unequal footing. The capital which seeks in- 
vestment in labor can, by combination, compel a reduction in the 
price of labor which makes it almost impossible for the laborer to 
live. For this reason there should be some stringent legislation 
against contract labor and all combinations of capital which have 
in view, or the result of which may be, the reduction of prices of 
labor. 

For the same reason that capital can compel the reduction of 
wages it can compel the lengthening of hours of work. Thisisa 
matter, therefore, which can not be safely left to the unrestrained 
greed of human nature, and must be regulated by proper legisla- 
tion. As Americans we are proud of the high degree of intelli- 
gence among our laboring classes as compared with those of other 
countries; and the only way in which we can elevate and im- 
prove these men, who are the greatest source of protection from 
danger to the Government, is to prevent their being worked such 
long hours as to render them unfit for mental improvement. 

One of the very first reforms needed is for the United States 
Government itself to set the example of proper appreciation and 
treatment of the laboring classes. Government work is let out 
on contract and men labor for the contractors for as little as 60 
cents aday. No man can live, support his family, send his chil- 
dren to school, maintain his self-respect, and properly educate 
and train his boys and girls upon 60 cents a day. The Govern- 
ment, through its contractors, is placing a premium upon pauper- 
ism and vice. It may save a few dollars on a contract, but more 
than the number of dollars saved that way is expended upon 
increased charitable and penal institutions. 

I do not believe that any man should be allowed to work upon 
Government work at wages of less than $2a day. [Applause. } 
We do not want our laboring men to be slaves under the whip of 
a contractor, who undertakes no responsibility for them and does 
not pay them enough to either clothe or feed them properly. The 
whole contract system should be abolished so far as Government 
work is concerned, and the United States Government, which has 
in some directions prided itself upon its policy of protection to 
American labor, should not stop that protection at the forge or 
the loom, but should extend it to the ditches and the mortar beds. 
Let the Government works be done by a department directly 
under Government control, and let the laborers look directly to 
the Government for their pay. 

The London county council some years ago investigated the 

uestion of contract labor upon public works, and as a result 
direct employment of laborers, mechanics, and artisans was en- 
gaged in. 

When the matter was debated in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Lyang Buxdon outlined the proceedings thus: 

The State, it was argued, as an employer of labor, should set a good ex- 
ample to other employers of labor, and should see that the conditions which 

revailed in regard to the labor employed on its behalf were satisfactory. 
he State, as the largest employer of labor, can not fail to have a consider- 
able influence on the labor market; and this influence should be favorable 
and not adverse to the recognition and maintenance of standard rates of 


wages. 

The then existing system of Government contracts acted, it was contended, 
adversely to these two principles. The lowest tender, and the lowest tender 
alone (subject merely to the competency of the contractor), was accepted, 
no regard being had to the wages paid nor to the conditions of employment 


prevailing under the contract. ; 
The employer who paid a fair rate of wages was put at a disadvantage in 


competing for Government contracts; for his competitor, paying a lesser 
labor bill, could, with equal profit to himself, tender at a lowes rate and 
secure the contract. Further, the contractor, having cut down his tender to 
the lowest point in order to obtain the contract, would, after securing it, 
have every inducement, in order to secure a profit, still further to reduce bis 
wage bill. Thus an unduly low rate of wages, or even “sweating,” might 


not only prevail, but was artnally encouraged under Government contract. 

But if, on the ocher hand, ‘he State insiste i that under every Government 
contract not less than the rate of wages paid by “fair” employers and rec- 
ognized as just \y competent workmen should prevail, the evils of the old 
pian would disapyear, and all contractors would placed on equal termsin 
competing for Government contracts. 

Further, the disability under which trades-unionists to a large extent lay 
in regard to Government contracts would be removed. For the essence of a 
trades union being that a man shall not undersell his fellow-workmen nor 
work at other than the recognized fair wage, trades-unionists were to a large 
extent debarred from employment under Government contracts. 
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It was not, however, proposed nor desired that the State should, in any 
sense of the term, fix the rate of wages, but merely that it should cease to 
throw its weight into the scale of lower wages and worse conditions of em- 
pl nt and should recognize and uphold the minimum current rate of 
wages that might prevail in different trades or districts. 

After the debate the House adopted the *‘ Fair wages resolu- 
tion,” which read as follows: 

That in the opinion of this Hou: 
Government contracts to make pr 
before the sweating committee, t 
abuse arisi letting, : 
ment oi "@ geners 
competent workmen 

In 
tem, the London County council took up the question of the pay- 
ment of equitable wages and passed a resolve compelling all con- 
tractors on public works to observe such hours and pay such 
Wages as were current in the respective trades. 

This method of dealing with the situation was found very in- 
definite, and various suggestions were made, ‘‘such as to ohserve 
the rate of wages and number of hours called for by the trades- 
unionist schedule,” and another proposition read: 

That the council should have power to deduct from amounts payable to 


vn 


> it is the duty of the Government in all 
ovision against the evils recently disclosed 
insert such conditions as may prevent the 

to make every effort to secure the pay 
lly accepted as current in each trade for 
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the contractor double the amount of any deficiency from the schedule wages | in Minnesota, besides excepting agricultural and domestic labor, the law does 


and pay the contractor's workmen out of sums so deducted any deficiency in 
their proper wages 

After considerable difficulty recommendations in line with the 
subjoined report of the committee were adopted, and in the year 
1892 the council established its plan of direct employment. 

The following is the statement of the committee: 

After several meetings, and a careful examination of the question in all 
its bearings, we arrived at the conclusion that the best way for the council to 
yroceed would be to adopt standing orders setting out the form in which 
instructions for tender and contracts were to be, as far as practicable, drawn, 
so far as they related to rates of wages and hoursof labor. We thought that 
the council should be bound, in carrying out work without the intervention 
of a contractor, by the same regulations as its contractors. In drafting the 
suggested standing orders we accordingly provided that there should be 
kept in the county hall a list of rates of wages and hours of labor, based on 
trade union rates and hours, to be paid and observed by the council in car- 
rying out works in the nature of construction and manufacture, and by con- 
tractors carrying out work for the council within 20 miles of Charing Cross. 

The standing orders provided in the case of the employment of labor be- 

ond this area for the payment of the rates of wages and observance of the 

hours of labor recognized at the date of the tender by the trades unions of 
the district where the work was to be done. The standing orders also se- 
curec that overtime should only be allowed in accordance with the rules of 
the trades union concerned and guarded against the contractor escaping 
from his liabilities by subcontracting, which was prohibited without the con- 
sent of the council, such consent only to be given on the contractor entering 
into an agreement to secure the observance by the subcontractor of the con- 
ditions of the original contract. We were under the necessity of excepting 
contracts for clothing from the operation of the standing orders, owing to 
the want of unanimityjin the trades-unions concerned, and we could only 
suggest that the evils attendant on the present system of making clothing 
might be obviated by the council undertaking its own clothing work and in 
the meantime mitigated by the prohibition of home work. 


In order to indicate the advantages resulting from the operation 
of this system, the report of 3,023 different accounts for various 
repairs shows over 8 per cent saved on the measured schedule value 
of its jobbing work during the years 1896 and 1897, 

If England, withits monarchical form of government, can show 
such progress in a movement of this kind, what excuse is there for 
a Government like the United States, whose foundations are laid 
upon the eternal principles of justice and equity, to delay this 
necessary reform. [Loud applause.] In this connection it may 
be instructive to insert in my remarks the provisions governiig 
the hours of labor in the different States, ascompiled by Mr. Horuce 
G. Wadlin, the very efficient chief of the labor bureau of Massa- 
chusetts, and reported by him in Labor Bulletin No. 3, July, 1897: 


In Georgia as recently as 1885 the law fixed the daily hours of employment 
for all persons under 21 years of age in cotton, woolen, or other manufac- 
turing establishments as from “sunrise until sunset,” with provision for meal 
times. The universal shortening of the working day under the operation of 
the factory system is exemplified in thisState by areduction of time toeleven 
hours per day, or sixty six per week, except for certain classes of employees. 
This law, however, properly belongs to specific factory legislation rather 
than to the general provisions governing the working day, and will be here- 
inafter included under that head. 

In California eight hours constitute a day's labor on all public work, and, 
unless otherwise stipulated by contract, in employment generally, except for 
drivers, conductors, and gripmen on street railways, in which service there 
are special regulations. A stipulation limiting a day’s work to eight hours 
must form part of any contract under which work is performed for the State 
or for any municipality. 

In Colorado on all public works, State or municipal, the day’s work is lim- 
ited to eight hours, except in emergencies, and even then work in excess of 
eight hours is to be treated as part of the subsequent day’s work, and in no 
case shall there be more than forty-eight hours’ work required within any 
one week of seven days. 

In Connecticut and Wisconsin eight hours constitute a legal day’s work, 
unless otherwise agreed between the contracting parties, not, however, ap- 
plying in Wisconsin to labor furnished under contract by the week, month, 
or year; in Missouri and Pennsylvania this is also the law, except in agricul- 
tural service; and also in Ohio in manafacturing, mechanical, or mining em- 
ployments, except under express contract. 

In New York eight hours constitute a legal day’s work, except in farm and 
domestic service, but overwork is permitted for extra — by 
agreement. The regulation as to eight hours applies to all mechanics, work- 
ingmen, and laborers employed by the State, or by any municipal corpora- 
tion, or by persons contracting to perform State or municipal work. 

In New Jersey eight hours constitute a day's work on election days. In 
the District of Columbia and in the States of Kansas and Utah the workin 
day is fixed at eight hours in all public employment, whether conducted di- 
rectly or by contract, except in cases of emergency, and by the law of the 


| not affect labor or service 
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previous to its action in superseding the contract sys- | 
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Jnited States the labor of mechanics or laborers employed directly by the 
Government or by any contractor on any public work for the United States 
anywhere is similarly limited, and eight hours constitute a day’s work for 
letter carriers. 

In Idaho the day’s work on State, county, or municipal works is limited to 
eight hours, not, however, to include any labor except manual labor employed 
by the day. Bids for public contracts must include the provision that labor- 
ers and mechanics shall be employed as above. In Illinois the legal day’s 
work in mechanical trades, arts, and employments, or other service by the 
day, except in agriculture, is fixed at eight hours, provided there is no spe- 
cial contract or agreement to the contrary. This limitation, however, does 

rformed by the year, month, or week, nor ex- 
he law in Indiana is similar, domestic as well as 
agricultural service being excluded from its operation, andit being expressly 
provided, under penalty, that it shall apply to all persons employed, either 
directly or under contract, on State or municipal work. In' Wyoming the 
legal day’s work is fixed at eight hours on all State and municipal works, 


® working overtime. 


| and, except in emergencies, in mines. 








In Maryland it is provided that nine hours shall be the limit of a day’s work 
for mechanics and laborers employed on public works, either directly or by 
contract, in Baltimore, except in cases where the hours are fixed at less per 
day. This, however, does not apply to the employees of the fire department, 
Bay View Asylum, or city jail. 

Ten hours constitute a day’s work, in the absence of other contract pro- 
visions, in Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 


| and Rhode Island, restricted, however, in the last-named State to manufactur- 


ing and mechanical labor, not subject to special factory laws. In Maine agri- 
cultural labor is excepted; in Michigan, agricultural and domestic labor; and 


not apply to persons engaged in the care of live stock, and there is a penalty 


| for permitting any person under 14 to labor more than ten hours per day. 


In Massachusetts, for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by 
or on behalf of the Commonwealth or any county or municipality, the legal 
day's work is nine hours in length. 

This gradual reduction in the number of working hours has 
been accomplished only after the most intense agitation and in 


| spite of tremendous obstacles, and it will not cease until an eight- 


hour-a-day schedule is the law of the land. [Applause.]} 

The best opinion in this country figures that one-fifth of the 
working population is constantly out of work. Ifa given work 
was to occupy eighty hours of time it would be more just to employ 
ten men eight hours a day rather than have eight men work ten 
hours a day and then be compelled to support the other two 
laborers. Capital oweseverything to labor, because capital is the 
unconsumed surplus labor, and the nonproducers who are non- 
producers by reason of inability to find work to do must be pro- 
vided for. 

The large supply of idle labor which is always available gives a 
tremendous advantage to the employer in the matter of payment 
of wages. If the employer and the employee disagree, the former 
having a large surplus to call upon, is ina position to make his 
own terms, and thus coerce the laborer to accept scant and in- 
sufficient wages. Professor Gunton, a noted economic writer, 
in speaking upon this question, said: 

The adoption of an eight-hour system would tend to increase wages in two 
ways: First, by reducing enforced idleness; second, by creating new wantsand 
raising the standard of living. The immediate effect of the general adoption 
of the eight-hour day would be to reduce the working time of over 8,000,000 
adult laborers about two hours a day. 

This would withdraw about 16,000,000 
out discharging a single laborer. 


The industrial vacuum thus created would be equal to increasing the pres- 
ent demand for labor nearly 20 per cent. 

In other words, without increasing our home or foreign market, but simply 
to supply the present normal consumption, it would create employment for 
2.000.000 laborers, which is nearly equal to 70 per cent of the total number of 


able-bodied paupers and unemployed laborers in America, England, France, 
and Germany. 


In thus eliminating enforced idleness it would remove the first great ob- 
stacle to industrial reform and social progress. 

Again, the employment of 2,000,000 laborers would necessarily tend to in- 
crease the number of consumers, and thereby enlarge the market for com- 
modities to that extent. 


That such a result would tend to increase wagesis very clear. Although 
wages would not necessarily rise in the same proportion that enforced idle- 
ness is reduced, all the influence would be in that direction. 

It is a law in all nature that the power of primary force increases directly 
as the opposing forces are reduced. Such enforced idleness is the most pow- 
erful obstruction toa risein wages. By removing the unemployed the direct 
influence of the social forces which tend to promote the rise of real wages 
would be increased; manifestly, therefore, the immediate effect of theadop- 
tion of this measure would be to remove the greatest obstacle to industrial 
peace and progress and prepare the way for increasing the natural influ- 
ences which tend to enlarge the general consumption of wealth and raise 
wages. 

I think that this statement presents the matter very clearly, and 
I will occupy the remaining few moments of my time in replying 
to a few observations made by my friend, Mr. Sunzer, when he 
addressed the House a short while ago. 

He stated that he was not in favor of any modification of this 
bill which would allow the Government in any emergency, not 
even in times of war, to exact a greater number than eight hours 
in a day’s work. I disagree with him entirely in this proposition. 

At the present time fortifications are being constructed at a 
great many points in Boston Harbor. The people of Boston are 
very anxious that this work shall be done as speedily as possible 
in order that all possible protection may be afforded the city in 
case of attack by the Spanish fleet. 

On most of the islands the men who work on these fortifica- 
tions eat and sleep there in shanties erected for the purpose. 
There are no home influences surrounding them; no means of en- 
joyment or recreation; and when the work must be rushed, as it 
is in the present crisis, I can not see the harm in allowing the 


hours of labor from the market with 
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Government the opportunity of utilizing the services of the men at | Kansas Pacific Railroad which requires an immediate change in 
extra compensation. It seems to me, therefore, a wise and benefi- | the laws providing for the enforcement of the Government's lien. 
cial provision to insert an amendment to this bill providing that This, I think, i8 a great mistake. In my opinion no change in 
in times of war the Government may adopt such measures in the | the existing law on that subject is either necessary or desirable. 
building up of necessary defenses and fortifications as the condi- The present law, if properly administered, is ample for the pro- 
tions may demand. tection and enforcement of the rights of the Government and for 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I do not believe | the collection of every dollar due it from the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
in strikes, for the reason that the laborer loses the whole of his | road. 
capital during the time he is striking, while the capital of the cap- The existing law was found ample for the enforcement of the 
italist remainsintact. Corporations are too powerful for labor to | Government’s lien on the Union Pacific Railroad and to collect 
win when capital and labor are directly pitted against each other. | every dollar due the Government from that road. 


I believe in arbitration, but by arbitration I do not mean coercion. I am of the opinion that the Governmentis much more likely to 
Let the boards of arbitration have a judicial responsibility and let | collect its entire claim against this railroad by pursuing the course 
the laborer have as fair a hearing as the capitalist. prescribed by existing law than it would bse by following the 

I am unalterably opposed to the sweat-shop system. The re- | alternative course authorized by this bill. The effect of this bill 


ports of the Department of Labor upon this subject must make | and its purpose, as it seems to me, is to authorize the cancellation 
the cheek of every true American blush with shame that such dens | of the Government's lien upon the road without full payment of 
of vice and holes of slavery are allowed to exist in a country | the Government's claim, and by a sacrifice of such portion of the 
which is proud to be called the land of the free. Government's claim as the President might, in his discretion, be 

Mr. Speaker, there should be noconflict between labor and cap- | willing to sacrifice, rather than to permit an experiment in the 
ital; it is to the best interests of capital that labor should be pros- | Government ownership of a railroad, even for the brief period in- 

rous and contented. It is to the best interest of labor that cap- | volved in selling the road after its acquisition on foreclosure. I 
ital should be profitably employed. Even where their interests | do not think the danger involved in the temporary ownership of 
seem most to clash, if the situation was studied it would be found | the railroad by the Government is so great as to justify the sacri- 
that those interests, while not identical, are reciprocal. Thecap- | fice of any considerable portion of the claim of the Government in 
italist looks only to his present dividends, while the laborer is not | order to avoid such temporary ownership. 


a master of the deep-lying principles of political or social econ- I am not opposed to giving the President authority, in his dis- 
omy. If theycould but understand each other each would be | cretion, to allow the railroad property to be sold under the decree 
invaluable to the other. of foreclosure instead of proceeding by redemption from the first 


But, working as they now too often do, they become pitted | mortgage and the cancellation of liens subsequent to that of the 
against each other. Capital shouid not be wantonly destroyed, | Government, but the act providing such alternative remedy 
and is entitled to the full protection of the law; but, upon the | should not invite a serious loss to the Government by the exhibi- 
other hand, the capital of the laborer, consisting only of his labor, | tion to all intending purchasers of a morbid fear of Government 
is more necessary to him than is the capital of the capitalist to | ownership. lam not unwilling to have provision made for the 
the man with money. The laborer, when thrown out of work or | immediate sale of the road by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with his wages reduced to below the living point, becomes des- | under the direction of the President, after its acquisition on fore- 
perate, and with hunger and even starvation staring him in the | closure, provided the condition of such sale shall be substantially 
face he destroys the property of the man who has oppressed him. | equivalent, so far as the protection of the interests of the United 
He is to be blamed, but a great deal of pity should acccompany the | States Government is concerned, to the provision of existing law 
blame. on that subject—namely, that the road shall not be sold without 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when it behooves us to make a | further authority from Congress for less than an amount sufli- 
thorough and searching investigation of the rights of labor, always | cient to pay the entiro present lien and claim of the Government 
keeping in view the fact that we are dealing with men and not | over and above the first mortgage. 
with mere commodities. There must be legislation which will in- I am satisfied that if the Government deals with these railroad 
crease the average wages paid to laborers in order that their fami- | debtors precisely as it deals with all of its ordinary debtors—in- 
lies can live and to shorten the hours of their labor in order that | sists upon the payment in full of the obligations due from such 
they may have time to become more useful adjuncts to society and | debtors, or, in default thereof, enforces its claims and liens, with- 
cultivate the mental and moral qualities. These questions are | out compromise, to the exhaustion of all its remedies—the claim 
brought home to us forcibly by the strikes and other labor disturb- will be promptly paid in full; whereas if the Government in ad- 
ances which for seyeral years past have been constantly going on; | vance, either directly or indirectly, advises the debtor that if he 
and the irrepressible conflict, as it has been called, must be repressed | does not pay the Government, fearful of the consequences that 
by the only power which can repress it—the legislative bodies of | might follow the enforcement of its claims, will accept whatever 
the country. the debtor is willing to give, it is practically certam that the 

Mr. Speaker, when the nation was in trouble in 1861 the labor- | debtor will avail himself of the invitation extended to avoid his 
ing men rallied around the Stars and Stripesand gave their labor, | obligation in whole or in part and to that end will speculate upon 
which was their all. During the past three months the laboring | the fears of the Government. 
men have responded by thousands to their country’s call. They | If a private creditor occupied the position now oceupied by the 
are patriotic, they are brave, they are self-sacrificing. They do U nited States Government with respect to the aided port ion of 
not hesitate to protect their country’s flag, and their country | the Kansas Pacific Railroad, he would not open up a correspond- 


owes it to them to protect them in their labor. They only ask | ence with his debtor advising the latter of his anxiety to get out 
that the rights of labor and the rights of capital be ascertained | Of the transaction at whatever loss it might involve without 
and that by proper legislation those rights shall be secured. | becoming the purchaser of the mortgaged property. He would 
[Loud applause. } not tell his debtor in advance that he would rather suffer the loss 


of 50 per cent, or even 100 per cent, of his claim than collect the 

entire claim by acquiring title to the mortgaged property. He 

Sale of Kansas Pacific Railroad—Publie Railroad High- | would proceed promptly, upon the default of his debtor, to sub- 
ways—Government Operation of Railroads Unnecessary | J°¢t the mortgaged property to the satisfaction of his claim. 

and Undesirable. Now, Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from Georgia 

[Mr. FLEMING] that any sale of the aided portion of the Kansas 

Pacific Railroad for less than an amount sufficient to entirely re- 

SPBEOH imburse the Government will be a wanton sacrifice of the inter- 

aii ests of the Government. But Ido not agree with him that the 

bill which the majority of the committee has renorted to the 


H O N 3 J A M ES G. M AGU I R E , House is a proper remedy for that threatened sacritice. 


_ The proposition of the President of the United States to permit 

OF CALIFORNIA, the road to be sold under the decree of foreclosure, and to bid at 

rv ea Pe “ec! sure sale y > Ame it of he p ncipal the Ov- 

In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, the foreclosure sale only the amount of the principal of the Gov 
ernment claim is, in my opinion, a direct violation of existing 


Friday, February 4, 1898. | law. 
The House having under consideration a request for the immediate consid- | _ The President has no right or power to make or to permit any 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6899) relating to the Government's lien of the Kansas | disposition of this railroad or of the Government's lien except as 
Pacific Railroad— prescribed in the statute. The statute expressly requires him, 
Mr. MAGUIRE said: | under the circumstances that have arisen, to redeem the road by 
Mr. SPEAKER: The request of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. | paying the first mortgage and securing to the Government th 
FLEMING] for the immediate consideration of this bill (H. R. | rights of the first mortgagees. 
6899) is based upon the theory that an emergency has arisen in It is stated that the President has thrown the burden of respon- 
dealing with the rights and interests of the Government in the | sibility for any loss that may result from his misconstruction of 
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this statute upon Congress by notifying us that he will assume 
authority to deal otherwise with the road unless we overrule him 
by further legislation. He can not thus relieve himself of respon- 
sibility. As the terms of existing law require him to either col- 
lect the whole claim of the Government or reduce the road to the 
ownership and possession of the Government, he must do that, un- 
less Congress, by affirmative legislation and not by mere silence, 
relieves him of that duty. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; I can yield to no questions. My time is 
too short, 

Mr. RAY of New York. I wish the gentleman would answer 
just one question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I can not have my time wasted in answering 
questions under present circumstances. 

The provision of law governing the action of the President of 
the United States in this matter is as follows. Iread from section 
4of the act of March 3, 1887 (Statutes of 1887, volume 24, page 
488): 


Src. 4. That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
necessary to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the se- 
curity of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other interest 
in any of the property of any or all of the several companies upon which a 
lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or interest 
of the United States for the same property, or any part of the same, may 
exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, under the direction of the President, redeem or otherwise clear off 
such paramount lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance by paying the sums 
lawfully due in respect thereof out of the Treasury; and the United States 
shall thereupon become and be subrogated to all rights and securities there- 
tofore pertaining to the debt, mortgage, lien, or other incumbrance in re- 
spect of which such payment shall have been made. It shall be the duty of 
the Attorney-General, under the direction of the President, to take all such 
steps and proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, as shall be needful to re- 
deem such lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance, and to protect and defend 
the rights and interests of the United States in respect of the matters in this 
section mentioned and to take steps to foreclose any mortgages or lien of the 
United States on any such railroad property. 

That is the provision of existing law which the President is 
bound at his peril to observe in dealing with the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad. . ; 

I apprehend that the President may proceed in one of two ways 
in carrying out the terms of that law. Hemay, without awaiting 
the foreclosure sale, redeem from the first mortgage, and thus 
secure to the Government the road as, otherwise unencumbered, 
security for the Government's claim; or he may allow the road to 
be sold under the decree of foreclosure, he protecting the Govern- 
ment, in substantial compliance with the provisions of this statute, 
by bidding to an amount sufficient to cover the first mortgage 
and the Government's claim together, thus substantially redeem- 
ing from the paramount lien and acquiring title to the road for 
account of the Government, if necessary. Either of these courses 
would be a substantial compliance with the act; but he is bound 
to pursue either one or the other of these courses under existing 
law. He can not justify the loss of a dollar on account of the 
Government's claim unless he pursues one of these courses pre- 
scribed by law. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will my colleague allow a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I should like to, but my time is all too short. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I was only going to ask the gentleman if, in 
view of the law he has just read, he thinks it is necessary for the 
Congress to occupy its time with the legislation proposed by the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Only in view of the fact that the President 
of the United States has announced that he will not observe what 
I have stated to be, and what I understand to be, the terms of this 
law. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Where does he say that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He says substantially that he will not bid 
above the principal of the debt due the Government. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Where does he say that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is substantially the statement made in 
his message to Congress; and it is the statement attributed to him 
in the Washington Post of this morning. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not understand the President has said 
that. He said he would bid at least the amount of the principal. 

Mr. FLEMING. If he was correctly reported in the article in 
the Post this morning—— _ oe 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If he will observe the conditions of existing 
law, as I understand them, of course no further legislation is 
necessary. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
understanding of it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If he proposes to let the road go at the fore- 
closure sale for a dollar less than the amount necessary to pay the 
whole of the Government's claim, principal and interest, then 
something ought to be done and done at once by Congress to pro- 
tect the Government's rights. F : 

Mr. BARHAM. Will my colleague vote for the pending bill, 
as reported? ; ; 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; I will not. 


I have no doubt he will, according to his 


I will not vote for the 


pending bill, unless the House shall adopt an amendment thereto 
which I offered in the committee, or some provision equivalent to 
that amendment. 

Mr. BARHAM. That isa different bill. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Requiring the President to bid at the fore- 
closure sale to the amount necessary to cover the Government's 
claim, and requiring him, in disposing of the road afterwards, to 
sell it for an amount not less than enough to pay the entire Goy- 
ernment claim. 

Mr. DALZELL. In other words, you want to protect the Goy- 
ernment by Government ownership and operation of the railroads, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I want to collect the Government's claim in 
full, and, to that end, to employ the lawful means usually pur- 
sued by mortgage creditors. 

Mr. TODD. The sooner we come to Government ownership of 
railroads the better. 

Mr. TERRY. We had better have Government ownership of 
railroads than railroad ownership of Government. [Laughter and 
loud applause. | 

Mr. MAGUIRE, The gentleman from Georgia called attention 
to the fact that during the last eleven years, as shown by the re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Railroads, this Government-aided 
portion of the Kansas Pacific Railroad made a total net earning 
of $13,814,000, which amounts to an average annual net earning 
of $1,255,835. This net earning amounts to 5,8, per cent interest 
on an investment of $20,000,000. That is the net earning, classi- 
fied as such in the report. But the net earnings were consider- 
ably more than that. In each annual report of the earnings and 
expenditures of this road there is a charge for “‘ expenditure on 
new construction and equipment,” amounting in the aggregate to 
$1,233,073, adding one-half of 1 per cent per annum to the interest 
which I haye estimated upon an investment of $20,000,000, mak- 
ing the road worth, according to its average net earnings in the 
past eleven years, $20,000,000, paying interest at the rate of 5,5; 
per cent perannum. There is no reason why a dollar should be 
lost on this road if the President will firmly execute the provi- 
sions of existing law. If, however, he intends to carry out the 
purpose imputed to him, some legislation ought to be enacted 
immediately. 

In this connection I submit the following table of net earnings 
of the Government-aided portion of the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
(394 miles), for the eleven years commencing with 1885 and end- 
ing with 1895, both inclusive, compiled from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Railroads for those years: 


. New con- 
Net earnings. | struction and 
equipment. 
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Average net earnings per year for eleven years, from 1885 to 1895, inclusive, 
$1,255,835.91. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RATLROADS. 


Gentlemen affect to fear that insistence upon its rights by the 
Government is likely to result in Government ownership and op- 
eration of railroads. That is the old familiar argument in favor 
of sacrificing the Government's rights. It is the stage ghost that 
has done service in all the funding-bill debates during the last 
five years. If there be danger to the public welfare in Govern- 
ment ownership of ra:lroads, that danger will never be realized 
in this case if the Government will but stand firmly for its rights, 
The claim of the Government will be paid in full just as soon as 
the Government ceases to invite a sacrifice by paltering with its 
debtors. 

Throughout the discussion of this Pacific railroad question the 
advocates of refunding, of private settlement, of dickering with 
the defaulting railroad companies upon such terms as have been 
offered by these companies, the advocates of everything other 
than the collection of the amounts due the Government from 
these companies have in tearful tones warned us of the impending 
danger of an experiment in the Government ownership of rail- 
roads. They have held up to the eyes of our imagination the dan- 
ger of such an experiment, and have recommended the*greatest 
possible sacrifices on the part of the Government in order to avoid 
such a calamity. 

Incidentally, it has appeared that the Pacific railroad compa- 
nies and those who, as directors of the companies, diverted to 














their private coffers the assets which should have been held to 
satisfy the claims of the Government would be enormously en- 
riched by the proposed sacrifices. Of course, the sacrifices were 
not advocated on that ground. They were advocated solely on 
the ground that any serious attempt to enforce the Government's 
rights would be likely to lead to the horrible ultimate of Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. 

In the course of the several debates on the Pacific railroads 
during the last five years the advocates of refunding and other 
methods of sacrificing the Government's interests have repeatedly 
declared to the House that my opposition to their measures was 
designed and intended to bring about an experiment in the Gov- 
ernment ee and operation of railroads. I have as fre- 
quently declared that while I believe absolutely in the Govern- 
ment ownership of all railroad highways, including roadbeds, 
bridges, stations, and terminals, I do not consider the operation 
of railroads in the transportation of freight and passengers for 
hire to be a proper function of government. 

On February 2, 1895, I undertook to make my position on that 
question perfectly clear to the House and to the country. In 
spite of all this, gentlemen on the floor of the House have to-day 
declared that my ill-concealed, if not avowed, purpose, in urging 
that a provision be incorporated in the pending bill requiring the 
President of the United States to sell the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
for not less than an amount sufficient to pay the entire claim of 
the Government after satisfying the first mortgage, is to bring 
about the Government operation of the road. 

It may be that the gentlemen who have thus repeatedly mis- 
stated my position on the railroad question have done so honestly 
and have erred in the matter solely because they have been unable 
to distinguish any substantial difference in principle between the 
Government ownership of the railroads, with the — opera- 
tion of freight and passenger trains over them, and the Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads as acommon carrierof freight and 

assengers for hire. Assuming that they are honestly mistaken, 

am bound to assume that they have given very little study to the 
railroad question. 

To those who have seriously and intelligently studied the rail- 
road question the difference between these two systems is as 
plain and unmistakable as the difference between night and day. 
The public-highway system is based upon the great democratic 
principle that the true and only function of government is to 
prevent the interference of one citizen with the equal rights of 
another, or, as that principle has been more tersely expressed, 
‘*The only true function of government is to govern.” hile the 
system of government operation of railroads as a common carrier 
is based upon the socialistic idea that all industrial enterprises 
should be conducted by the government and that all citizens 
should look to the government for employment and support, the 
public-highway theory is a development of individualism. 

The public-highway system is a stage or step in the establish- 
ment of free competition, while the system of government opera- 
tion involves the destruction of individuality and the elimination 
of competition in the great industrial field of railroad transpor- 
tation. It is remarkable that systems so widely different, so en- 
tirely contrary in principle, should be confused as substantially 
identical by gentlemen having long experience in the Congress of 
the United States. 

DEMOCRATIC SOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 

In view of the fact that this bugbear of Government ownership 
and operation of railroads has been and still is the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of the enforcement of the claims of the Govern- 
ment against the Pacifie railroads, it can hardly be considered a 
oe to fully and clearly state my position on that question. 

t me first deal with the principleinvolved in the Government 
ownership of public highways, including navigable streams, ship 
and boat canals, wagon roads, and railroads. If it be undemo- 
cratic to advocate Government ownership of railroad highways, 
it must be equally undemocratic to advocate or to tolerate Gov- 
ernment ownership of other highways. That will hardly be 
asserted. Who would contend that the streets and wagon roads 
should be given or sold to private toll gatherers, who, inconsidera- 
tion of their maintaining the highways, should be permitted to 
levy tolls on all travelers who use them? Who would give over 
the navigable streams of our country to the care of private com- 
panies and individuals with the right to levy tolls for their private 
use as a consideration for a them in condition? Does any 
man contend that the granting of franchises and rights of way, 
either by gift or by sale, for such purposes would be democratic? 

Certainly no man who understands the democratic theory of 
of government would make any such contention, or, if opposed to 
the democratic theory of government, would for a moment risk 
his reputation for either truthfulness or intelligence upon such a 
statement. The factis that the granting of a franchise for any 

urpose whatever is undemocratic. The true democratic principle 
is that no franchise shall ever be granted for any purpose what- 
ever, because a franchise is a privilege granted to some citizens 
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which can not be enjoyed by all, and in its very nature involves 
the creation of a monopoly, which, according to the democratic 


omg ne it is the function of government to prevent and suppress, 


ut never to encourage or establish. 
The whole philosophy of democracy was summarized by Thomas 


Jefferson in his world-famous expression, ‘‘ Equal rights to all, spe- 


cial privileges to none.” The democratic principle requires that 
any enterprise of general utility which in its nature necessarily be- 
comes a monopoly if left to private control, and which requires a 
franchise in order toenable it to be carried on privately, must, for 
the general good, be made a public function to the extent of elimi- 
nating the monopoly, but no further. 

What is the theory of democratic government? It is, first, that 
all men have equal natural rights; that every man is morally en- 
titled at all times to the enjoyment of all his natural rights; that 
he is entitled to perfect freedom in the exercise of his natural 
rights; that heis entitled to pursue his happiness without hin- 
drance or obstruction, provided always that in the exercise of his 
own freedom or the pursuit of his own happiness he does not in- 
terfere with the equal natural right of any other man; that some 
men are prone to invade the natural rights of others: that gov- 
ernment is necessary to prevent the evil disposed from interfering 
with the equal natural rights of others; that no man has an in- 
herent right to govern another, though all have a natural right 
of self-defense; that all rights of government must spring from 
the consent of the governed only; that that consent is always to 
be expressed by the majority of the persons of mature age and 
sound mind in every community; that the true and only function 
of the government so established by the majority is to prevent 
individuals from interfering with the natural rights of others; 
that the government so established has no more or better right to 
interfere with the natural rights of any citizen than one citizen 
has to interfere with the natural! rights of another; that the gov- 
ernment so established has no right to grant franchises or privi- 
leges which enable one citizen to interfere with the natural rights 
of another; that no government has, nor ever had, nor ever can 
have, any rightful power to grant or maintain or permit any 
franchise or privilege which constitutes or involves a monopoly. 

Keeping those principles of democracy, the correctness of which 
no man of intelligence will dispute, clearly in mind, let us come to 
the consideration of the railroad problem. The monopoly sys- 
tem of private toll roads has universally given way to the demo- 
cratic system of public wagon roads, owned variously by the 
national, State, county, and municipal governments, and main- 
tained as public highways over which all citizens freely pass and 
compete with each other in all kinds of transportation service. 
The locomotive is invented, making an enormous saving of labor 
and time in transportation possible, but involving the necessity 
for special highways for operation. 

A railway company is formed to establish and operate a rail- 
road between two given points. The companyannonnces its pur- 
pose to open a highway, to construct a roadbed, and to operate 
trains for the transportation of passengers and freight for hire, 
and so advises the public authorities. The authorities say to the 
company, ‘‘Go ahead.” But, says the company, we can not se- 
cure a right of way without a franchise. The authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Government, under a truly democratic system, 
can not grant franchises for any purpose. A franchiseis aspecial 
privilege, and the democratic principle forbids the granting of 
special privileges for any purpose. 

But the construction and operation of the railroad would mani- 
festly be of great advantage to the whole people of the State. It 
can not be constructed by private enterprise without the granting 
of a special privilege by the Government. What then? Why, 
clearly the true function of the democratic government is to make 
such change in the construction of one or more of its public 
highways as will make it possible to operate this new form of 
conveyance for the public benefit. It is soon discovered that this 
new form of conveyance, with the special construction and opera- 
tion of the highway required for its operation, can not be success- 
fully combined with the uses to which the old wagon roads of the 
country are put. 

What, then, is the function of a democratic government? Cer- 
tainly not te bar the way of progress by refusing to provide a high- 
way for the new and improved vehicles of transportation. Cer- 
tainly not to disregard the lives and interests of its people by 
combining railroads with wagon roads, but to open new highways 
so constructed as to serve the interests of the public with the 
greatest possible safety in the operation of the new system of 
transportation. When the railroad highway is constructed, what, 
then, is the true function of the democratic government? 

it is, first, to protect the highway from interference of any kind 
that would either destroy or impair its usefulness, What next? 
Manifestly to open the highway to all citizens who desire to oper- 
ate locomotives and cars over the road on terms of perfect equal- 
ity and with such limitations only as are necessary to prevent 

transporters of freight and passengers from interfering with each 
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other, and to preventas far as possible the danger of collisionsand | proaches the owner of a piece of land for the 


other accidents. This done by the Government, the commercial 
and industrial inclinations of the-people, based upon intelligent 
self-interest, will do all the rest. 
collected for railroad transportation give greater average returns, 
in proportion to investment and risk, than can be had from other 
equally safe investments, capital will tend to supply locomotives 
and cars for a)jl kinds of railroad transportation. 

As soon as the average profits of transportation have been re- 
duced by competition to the average net earnings yielded by capital 
inegually safe general investmentstheequilibrium will be reached, 
capital will continue to supply locomotives and cars, but will cease 
to be attracted to that business in superfiuity. 
will be regulated by the free competition of common carriers over 


the railroad highways as perfectly as they are regulated by the | only contrary to the plain dictates of justice, but it is so contrary 


free competition of common carriers over wagon roads, 
The people will be required to pay simply for the service ren- 
dered by the carriers, including interest on the capital invested in 


transportation service. Under such a condition of free competi- 
tion there would be and could be no such thing as monopoly ex- 
tortion. Gentlemen say that this theory of railroading is not 
practical, and some of them out of the profundity of their igno- 
rance 
thex ry. 

I shall not turn aside to discuss the charge that the theory is 
foolish. That statement is based upon want of knowledge. 
the blind man everything is black. It is his misfortune that he 
can not see the colors clearly seen by all who are blessed with the 
power of vision and who are willing to try to distinguish the 
colors by the use of their eyes. No one blames the blind for fail- 
ing to see, and no one condemns them for failing to distinguish 
the colors. Those who have eyes, yet will not see, are more blame- 
worthy than the blind. But who, haying a worthy purpose de- 
manding his attention, would quarrel with one who will not see; 
who, with his back turned to a white object, refusing to look 
upon it, stubbornly declares that in his opinion it is black? 


If the freights and fares usually | 


Freights and fares | and are allowed to collect freight and passenger rates based very 





of the railroad question goso far as to say that it is a foolish | 


To | allowed has included these two elements, both of which are false 





‘*It is not so,” “ It can not be done,” are the answers that igno- | 


rance has given to knowledge since the dawn of civilization, aye, 


ever since the primitive man tried to walk erect and his conserva- | 


tive brethren howled in combined anger and ridicule their spite- 
ful disapproval. 

The public-highway system of railroad operation is perfectly 
feasible. Itis so unquestionably feasible, that is difficult to under- 


stand the mental obliquity which makes its practicability seem | 


doubtful to anybody. 
Ask the officers of any railroad company in the country or in 


the world if there would be the slightest difficulty in their per- | 
> . 


mitting trains of a dozen different companies to operate regularly 
over any given railroad, provided locomotives and cars were built 
on the same plan and to the same gauge with their own locomo- 
tives and cary and with their engineers and conductors running 
such trains uncer the command of the superintendents and train 
dispatchers of the company owning the road, and the answer will 
be that there would not be the slightest difficulty. In fact, it 
would make absolutely no difference, so far as operation is con- 


cerned, whether the trains belonged to the company owning the 


road or to another company or to as many companies as there | 


were trains operating over the road. 

lf that plan of operation would not present the slightest diffi- 
culty under a private company owning any given railroad, why 
do men who pretend to knowledge in the ordinary affairs of life 
contend that the difficulties which the Government would en- 
counter in doing the same thing are insuperable, 

ALL RAILROADS NOW PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 

Every railroad in this country to-day is a public highway, 
although every railroad is treated by the Government as private 
property. The right of way of every railroad of this country has 
been acquired under the laws of eminent domain. It would be 
impossible for any railroad company to acquire aright of way 10 
miles in length through any State or community in the United 
States otherwise than under the eminent-domain laws of the na- 
tion or the State. What is the right of eminent domain? It is 
the right to acquire private property for public use. It is notthe 
right to acquire the private property of one man for the private 
use of another. Every foot of railroad highway in the nation 
has been acquired by virtue of this right of eminent domain. 

It is not necessary to this proposition that any given railroad 
highway was acquired by decree of condemnation. Citizens 
knowing that railroad companies have, by virtue of their fran- 
chises, the right to condemn private lands for public use in the 
construction of projected highways, being confronted with the 
eminent-domain laws, to which such companies have a right to 
appeal, yield to the pressure of such laws and make conveyances 
of the necessary land on terms which, in their opinion, are as 
good as would be allowed them by the courts on condemnation 
proceedings. Whenever a railroad company or its agent ap- 


| lege which the people have given to the company. 
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purpose of acquiring 
a right of way over the land, it holds aloft, as a means of coercion, 
the eminent-domain laws, and the owner, being powerless to re- 
sist, simply bows to the authority of the State and conveys the 
required land. He yields to the pressure of the law just as truly 
in making such a conveyance as if he had resisted and had been 
compelled to yield the land under a decree of condemnation. 
Land can be acquired in this way only for public uses, never for 
private uses, yet immediately that the right of way is acquired 
under the pressure of eminent-domain laws for public uses the 
railroad companies of the country are permitted to claim and hold 
the rights of way so acquired as their absolute private property, 


This is not 


v 


largely upon the monopoly value of such highways. 


to the plainest suggestions of common sense that it is positively 
disgraceful to the intelligence of our people to tolerate such ex- 


| tortion. 
the locomotives, cars, and other property used incidentally in the | 


COLLECTING TOLL FROM BENEFACTORS. 


In all attempts heretofore made to regulate freights and fares, a 
false theory has been adopted by the lederal and State railroad 
commissions. In all such attempts at regulation the principal 
elements of alleged investment, upon which interest is allowed to 
the railroad companies, are the value of the right of way and the 
value of the franchise. Every method adopted for ascertaining 
the capitalized value of railroads upon which interest ‘should be 


and unjust. One of the everyday methods of ascertaining the 
value of a railroad as an investment is to ascertain the amount 
of money upon which its average earnings, at extortionate rates 
of freights and fares for a term of years in the past, would be 
equal to current interest and adopting that amount as the true 
capitalization, upon which interest should be allowed in fixing 
freights and fares for the future. This basis necessarily involves 
a continuance of the rates of freight and fare charges under which 


| the ascertained earnings were made, and the allowance of freight 


and fare rates upon that basis involves no interference whatever 
with the monopoly extortion previously practiced by the railroad 
companies. 

It is because of the utter failure of the various railroad commis- 
sions to give relief to the people from these monopoly extortions 
that the people are turning from the theory of regulation to the 
theory otf public ownership, going naturally in the first instance 
to the extreme of Government ownership and operation of rail- 
roads. Take the value of the franchise, for example, as a basis of 
allowance to a railroad company. Why should the value of the 
franchise be considered as an investment upon which interest is 
te be allowed in fixing freights and fares? What is the franchise? 
It is a privilege granted by the people to the company. Yet by 
making its market value a part of the capitalization upon which 
freights and fares are to be allowed, the people are being com- 
pelled to pay interest to the company upon the value of the privi- 
That is so 
illogical, so utterly absurd, that its long toleration by the people 
is perfectly amazing. 

Why should a man thus give a valuable privilege to another 
and be compelled to pay the recipient of the privilege interest 
upon its value? Should not the recipient rather be required to 
pay interest to the giver than the giver to pay interest to the ben- 
eficiary on that value? Reduced to a question between individual 
men the iniquity of the proposition becomessomanifest that noman 
woulddefendit. What would be thoughtof the mental capacity of 
a private citizen who wouldadmitthe right of another citizen torob 
himinthat way? Does the equitable relation change when instead 
of one donor a number of men or a community grants the privilege? 
Certainly not. The value of the franchise is therefore a false ele- 
ment of capitalization upon which interest is allowed in fixing 
freights and fares. How about the value of the highway? Clearly 
the highway is public property, acquired under eminent-domain 
laws for public uses and not for private ownership or private use. 
W hat, then, is the investment of the railroad company in the high- 
way upon which interest should be allowed? 

Manifestly the investment in the highway consists simply of the 
amount of money necessarily advanced in acquiring the highway for 
the public use, in grading and filling the highway. and in thecon- 
struction of bridges, culverts, etc., thereon preparatory to laying 
the tracks. Tothe amount of the money necessarily paid out for 
these purposes in acquiring the public highway and preparing 
it for use the railroad company has made an investment upon 
which it isentitled tointerest. The amountso expended is a fixed 
amount, measured by the actual expenditure, which can never be 
increased by any increase of earnings of the railroad nor by any 
increase in the value of the land, for the land constituting the 
right of way belongs to the public, subject to the easement of 
the company to operate its locomotives and cars over it upon the 
terms and conditions fixed by law. The company has a rightful 
lien upon the road or acharge against the Government, as the case 
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may be, for the amount so expended inacquiring the right of way 
and putting it into condition for use. Any estimate of the value 
of the highway at more than the amount thus expended is an 
injustice to the people who are obliged to pay, either directly or 
indirectly, the transportation charges. 

Again, in fixing freights and fares it is a common practice to 
allow in addition to operating expenses, including repairs of 
highway, roadbed, rolling stock, stations, and incidental property, 
interest on the mortgage indebtedness, under the name of * fixed 
charges,” and in some cases interest on the total value of the stock 
measured by its selling price in the market. This method of as- 
certaining the amount of the investment as a basis of freights and 
fares, involves the two false elements of which I have spoken and 
another equally unjust element, and opens the way to frauds of 
various kinds for the purpose of maintaining the monopoly ex- 
tortions. Take for example, interest on bonded indebtedness as 
a fixed charge upon the road to be allowed out of either gross or 
net earnings. There is hardly a railroad in the United States 
that is not bonded for from two to five times its true value, meas- 
ured by the only true test of value—present cost of reproducing 
it—and excluding from consideration the value of the franchises 
and the value of the highway over and above the cost of acquir- 
ing it. 

There are two parallel railroads in the State of California run- 
ning from Stockton to Goshen in the San Joaquin Valley. One 
of them, the Southern Pacific, is bonded for $40,000 per mile, the 
mortgage bonds bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. The other, ‘‘The Valley Railroad,” a better roadway, 
with heavier and better rails. was recently constructed at an 
expense of $10,500 per mile. Nearly all of the roadways in both 
cases were granted without price for the uses contemplated by the 
companies. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, between these points, could now 
be constructed and put into a condition superior to its present 
condition for less than $10,000 per mile, yet when freights and 
fares were recently reduced by the California State railroad com- 
mission the commissioners were enjoined by the United States 
circuit court from enforcing the schedule as against the Southern 
Pacific Company, on the ground that if the schedule of reduced 
rates fixed by the commission were enforced the net earnings of 
the company would beso reduced that they would not pay any in- 
terest on the value of the stock of the company after paying oper- 
ating expenses and fixed charges, including interest on the bonded 
indebtedness; it being also alleged that the net earnings under the 
schedule would not be sufficient to pay the entire interest on the 
bonded indebtedness. 

That injunction has been in force for nearly two years and is 
still inforce. Yetitis manifest that under the schedule of freights 
and fares fixed by. the California commission the road would earn 
very much more interest upon its true value, measured by the 
amount actually expended in acquiring the highway, the amount 
which it would now cost to rebuild or duplicate the road, and the 
amount invested in rolling stock, stations, terminals, and all other 
property incidentally used in transportation. 

The injunction in that case is based upon the false theory of 
capitalization which I have mentioned; a false theory that has 
prevailed throughout the history of our attempts to deal with the 
railroad-monopoly problem by the methods of restriction and con- 
trol now in vogue. I think it may be safely said that there is not 
a railroad in the United States, worthy of the name, which will 
not, upon charges measured by the value of the service rendered 
in transportation, pay interest on the actual investment of capital 
in the railroad, excluding the wholly fictitious value of the fran- 
chise, the exaggerated claims of the companies for investment on 
the highway. and disregarding the false element of interest on the 
bonded indebtedness, which may or may not be genuine, and 
with which in any event the Government has nothing whatever 
to do. 

The trouble with the railroads in this country is that, in order 
to make fortunes out of their construction rather than out of their 
operation, their owners have bonded them to amounts ranging 
from two to five times their actual value, and they can not, and 
should not, earn interest upon such an exaggerated capitalization. 

Not only does this overbonding of railroads enormously increase 


the capitalization upon which interest is being allowed in adjust- 


ing freights and fares, but the more the bonded indebtedness 
exceeds the value of the road the higher is the rate of interest that 
must be paid upon the bonds in ordertofloatthem. For example, 
upon gilt-edged security money can be borrowed for less than 3 
per cent per annum, net. Adding the tax which must always be 
paid by the borrower, and which averages in most of our States 2 
per cent per annum, net standard interest, upon taxable invest- 
ments which are up to the standard of gilt-edged security for the 
amount loaned, would be less than 5 per cent. 

Upon either of the railroads in the San Joaquin Valley which I 
have mentioned, $10,000 per mile could be borrowed on 5 per 
cent bonds, but the risk of the bondholder is increased with the 





excess of the bonded indebtedness over the actual value of the in- 
vestment in substantial property, the part resting upon ficti- 
tious capitalization being subject to shrinkage and possible loss 
that makes the risk worth at least 1 per cent more than average 
standard interest. Therefore the people of California, instead of 
paying 5 per cent upon $10,000 per mile actual investment of the 
company in each mile of the railroad, are required to pay 6 per 


cent on $40,000 per mile as interest on the bonded indebtedness of 
the road, which interest is allowed, as a “fixed charge,” to the 
company. In other words, under this false idea of the private 
character of the railroad highways, the people of California are 


expected to pay in freight and fares a net earning of over $2.400 

per mile upon that portion of the Southern Pacific . 

whereas the true net earnings under the public-hig ry 

would be not more than $500 permile. The allowance and collec- 

tion of the excess of $1,900 per mile per annum from them is mere 
' 





extortion—unwarrantable and indefensible robbery of the people. 
LIMIT OF GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS 
But, say gentlemen, ‘‘ Your remedy is undemocratic. Govern- 


ment ownership of railroads is socialistic. Your remedy is con- 
trary to your avowed theory of the true functionsof government.” 
This I deny. My remedy is strictly democratic. Government 


operation of railroads, as a mere Government enterprise, is dis- 
tinctly socialistic, but even Government operation of railroads, 
if that should prove to be the only effective remedy for railroad 


i i 


monopoly, may be democratic, since monopoly is an interference 
by some citizens with the equal rights of others, and it is the ab- 
soluts duty of democratic government to prevent such interfer- 
ence. I do not believe that Government operation of railroads is 
necessary to the elimination or suppression of railroad monopoly 


but if it should prove to be so, I would not hesitate to support it 
on demccratic grounds. 

I believe in the Democratic adage, ‘‘That government is best 
which governs least,” because I believe that the t 





rue funci n oi 
government is forever negative, and that if government attempts 
by affirmative action to require men to be good or useful, it not 
only fails to accomplish its purpose, but does positive harm by 


i . e 
interfering with the operation of natural laws better calculated to 
accomplish the desired results. The single exception to this rule 
is the enforcement of the duty of the citizen to contribute his 
share to the support and protection of his Government and his 
country, whether that share is in the form of wealth or personal 
service. ‘*Thou shalt not interfere with the equal rights of thy 
fellow-man; beyond this thou art free,” is ths only just mandate 
of governmert to the private citizen, save and except the require- 
ment that he shall render his just contribution to the support of 
the government which he has helped to establish for the equal pro 
tection of his rights and the rights of his fellow-citizens. 

The honest man who voluntarily obeys the injunction to respect 
the equal rights of his fellow-man should feel no restraint, no im- 
pediment, no obstruction to the pursuit of his happiness according 
to his own judgment, industry, frugality, and virtues, Beyond 
this governing function the Government must ever occupy the 
position of a general trustee of the common interests of the people. 
Those things that of natural right belong to all the people are 
held in trust by the Government, the only institution that repre- 
sents all the people, in trust for the whole people, to be preserved 
inviolate from generation to generation, their use being regulated 
by the trustee, subject to the power of popular control as the ex- 
igencies of the immediate time may require. These subjects of 
common right should be forever kept open to all the people on 
terms as nearly equal as it is possible to make them. 

The land of every country, forexample, is the common heritage of 
the people of that country and of all who come to it either by birth 
orimmigration. Itis justas truly thecommon heritage of the peo- 
ple as are the air and the sunlight, and it is as inalienable because 
it is, equally with air and sunlight, necessary to the sustenance of 
human life. To part with the right tothe use of land is as fatal to 
the natural right of life as would be the alienation of the rigl ) 
breathe the atmosphere. But, unlike air and sunshine, land 
not be used in common, and, unlike air and sunshine, it ca 
made the subject of aggression and monopoly | 
the cunning to the extent of interfering with the equal rights of 
the weak and undesigning. 

It is, therefore, part of the function of democratic government 
in dealing with this equal natural right of the whole people to 
prevent the interference of the unscrupulously aggressive with tho 
equal rights of their fellows, and, in the exercise of that negative 
power, to determine, by just and general rules of uniform appli- 











cation to all citizens and to all lands, the terms and conditions 
upon which the acknowledged natural right of each citizen to his 
sharein the soil shall beexercised. As bearing upon thisrailroad 
problem, let me give a few illustrations of the application of 
what I conceive to be the trne function of government to what 
are commonly called ‘*‘ public utilities.” 

In the course of the development of civilization new problems 
of general public or common interest arise. As the rich lands of 
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natural fertility, requiring neither irrigation nor drainage to pre- 
pare them for cultivation, become insufficient to satisfy the needs 
of population, immense areas of rich lands requiring care and 
drainage systems to prepare them for use must be resorted to, and 
later vastly greater areas of rich arid land is required for the sup- 
port and comfort of the increasing population. How are these 
lands to be prepared for human habitation and use? The indi- 
vidual citizen can not go upon such land and, taking the amount 
required for his use, prepare it for cultivation and for a place of 
abode. 

Communities may organize great partnerships or cooperative 
schemes embracing hundreds or thousands of intending settlers, 
as the extent of the areas to be irrigated or drained may suggest, 
and by unusual, and I may almost say unnatural, fidelity and 
forbearance on the part of all who join in the enterprise, may 
successfully carry it out, but such cooperative enterprises gener- 
ally fail because of inherent defects in the constitutions and minds 
of men. Whatthen? There remain but two possible courses to 
accomplish the desired result. One is to create a great corporate 
subgovernment, clothed by franchises with the power and legal 
right to take possession of the territory to be drained or irrigated, 
with adjacent watersheds or other ground necessary to the suc- 
cessful execution of the purpose, allowing the corporation so 
organized to carry out the plan of drainage or irrigation and ob- 
taining its return by levying a tax, in the form of ground rent, 
measured only by the business considerations suggested by the 
avarice of the company, as the condition upon which the member 
or settler may establish his home or industry upon the land. 

This plan is absolutely contrary to democratic principle. It is 
so undemocratic as to be incapable of acceptance by the demo- 
cratic mind. True, it is the system now in vogue and tolerated 
by Democrats and by the Democratic party, but it is equally true 
that it is notonly an undemocratic system, but an anti-democratic 
system. 

The other method is the preparation by drainage or irrigation 
of the land desired for use, at the expense of the whole people, 
through their trustee, the Government, the Government being 
reimbursed for its expense by charging the individual citizen who 
chooses to use the land, or any part of it, the economic value of 
the use of that portion of the common heritage of the whole peo- 
ple, the Government thus promoting civilization and industrial 
progress and the general happiness of the citizens of the State with- 
out permitting the slightest interference by monopoly with any of 
their natural rights, and without imposing the slightest burden, 
either upor those who establish homes on the reclaimed lands or 
upon other citizens of the country. 

Other problems that concern every people and every govern- 
ment as civilization advances are the necessity for the artificial 
lighting of the streets and the houses and other public and pri- 
vate buildings of cities; the accumulation of a sufficient supply of 
pure water to satisfy the abnormal demand for pure water in the 
particular locality, and providing means of safe and rapid transit 
for the people of the city from place to place with the least possi- 
ble injury to life and property and with the least possible incon- 
venience to the businesses for which cities are established. 

At the beginning, as the city in embryo passes through the 
stages of hamlet, village,and town, no embarrassment is occa- 
sioned by these requirements, because during those stages of de- 
velopment private enterprises, without any necessity for fran- 
chises or privileges of any kind, amply and satisfactorily supply 
the wants of the population. Most citizens dig their own weils, 
and by that means secure an ample supply of pure, fresh water. 
Street lighting is practically unnecessary, and the lights furnished 
by storekeerers and others,in connection with the orderly and 
ordinary conduct of their several businesses, are deemed sufficient. 
Transportation by wagons, carriages, and coaches, operated under 
conditions of perfect freedom of competition, are found ample for 
all purposes, and afford practicalJy no obstruction to the business 
of the community. 

Later, as the town develops into a city, the water becomes im- 
pure, as well as insufficient in volume, and a general water-supply 
system to meet the demands of the whole people becomes a neces- 
sity. Very —— the first effort is to ascertain if private enter- 
prise can supply the demand. Almost immediately it is deter- 
mined that private enterprise is inadequate to the purpose, unless 
certain public rights and powers are granted to the private cor- 
poration, company, or individual undertaking to furnish the 
water supply. But the democratic theory of government stands 
absolutely opposed to the demand for any such special privilege. 
The democratic principle forbids the granting of a special privi- 
lege to any person or persons for any purpose. 

Here agai: : assert that the democratic principle is absolutely 
right and should be adhered to. Special privilege is not only in- 
consistent, but incompatible with popular government. Popular 
government can not survive witha system of special privileges; one 
or the other must ultimately perish. Every special privilege 
granted under the democratic form of government becomes a 
source of corruption, dangerous and deadly, in the administration 
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of the government, an open enemy and a menace to pormet SOv- 
ereignty. Look over the field of civil government in the United 


| States. Look to the legislatures, from Congress down, through 
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State legislatures, county boards of supervisors, city councils to 
town trustees, and ask yourself how far corruption, and the pop- 
ular suspicion of corruption, are tending to destroy all public con- 
fidence in our form of government. 

Look to the elections and ask yourselves how far their manipu- 
lation and control by corrupt influences is tending to destroy the 
faith of the people in popular government. Then ask yourselves, 
What is the source of all this corruption? What is the source cf 
the corrupting influences thus tainting in a certain measure, and 
blasting by its reputation absolutely, our whole system of popu- 
lar government. When you have surveyed the whole civic field 
you will find that corrupticn in elections and corruption in legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments of government every- 
where, from the National Government tothat of the township, the 
one source of all the corruption and of all the corrupting influ- 
ences is special privilege. 

Show me that corruption has been practiced in any election in 
the United States and I will show you that the purpose of that 
corruption is either to secure the retention or extension of some 
existing special privilege or privileges, or to securenew privileges 
from the Government. Show me that a legislative body in this 
country is corrupt and I will show you that the corruption of that 
body is due to the efforts of some citizen or combination of citi- 
zens to retain or extend existing privileges, or to secure new priv- 
ileges from the government to whose legislative department 
corrupted legislators have been chosen. Every curse, every de- 
moralization, every failure of free government in this country, 
every taint of corruption that has attached to elections and to the 
acts of legislators, judges, and executive officers has resulted 
from our departure from the principle of democracy laid down 
by Thomas Jefferson in his declaration that special privileges 
should be granted to none. 

Therefore, I say, and insist, that the democratic principle ‘‘ spe- 
cial privileges to none,” shall absolutely and beyond argument 
forbid the granting of any franchise to any citizen, or combina- 
tion of citizens, for the purpose of supplying water to the city. 
As long as water can be supplied in sufficient quantities and suffi- 
cient purity by private enterprises under conditions of perfect 
fresdom of competition, without asking any privilege or favor 
from the Government, let the Government keep its hands off the 
private business of supplying water. But when that point has 
been passed and a franchise or special privilege of any kind be- 
comes necessary to enable a private enterprise to furnish the water 
supply the franchise should be denied. But must the city be ar- 
rested in its growth or compelled to submit to inconvenience and 
unsanitary conditions because of an inadequate water supply? 
Certainly not. 

To the governing function of municipal authorities there must 
then be added a function necessary to the proper execution of the 
the first—namely, to prevent the interference of one citizen with 
the rights of another through the exercise of monopoly powers or 
otherwise, by making the provision of a water supply for the city 
a public function to the extent necessary to eliminate the monop- 
oly and not further. 

In the particular matter of furnishing a water supply, after 
viewing the whole field, Iam unable to find any point short of 
providing the water supply and distributing it to all citizens 
desiring to use it at which the Government can stop, with the 
assurance that it has guarded the people against monoyoly in- 
terference. Therefore, in my opinion, upon the soundest of 
democratic principles, the furnishing of the water supply of a 
ad becomes properly a function of the municipal government of 
the city. 

All that I have said of the development of a demand for a water 


supply beyond the capacity of strictly private enterprise and of 


the general considerations that enter into the question as to 
whether the supply shall be furnished through public or private 
enterprise applies with equal force to the function of supplying 
artificial light, and, upon the same reasoning, the satisfaction of 
that general public want must be regarded as a public function of 
the municipal government. 

With respect to street railroads, it is clearly not necessary for 
the city to engage in the transportation of passengers, because by 
the construction of tracks with suitable appliances for the use of 
the best possible means of street railroad transportation and open- 
ing such tracks and appliances to the general use of all who desire 
to compete for passenger traffic over such street upon such terms 
and conditions as to construction and operation of cars as may be 
imposed, the provision of skilled and suitable attendants in charge 
of cars, and such other incidental conditions as the expedition, 
transportation, and the safety of life and property may require, 
the whole business of street railroad transportation may be left to 
private enterprise and free competition among all who may desire 
to engage in the business, and may be relied upon as certain to re- 
duce transportation charges to the reasonable value of the service 
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without any such clumsy and necessarily abortive efforts at con- 
trol as are involved in our Federal and State commissions for the 
control of railroad monopolies. : 

I understand that the commission recently appointed by the 
legislature of Massachusetts to inquire into this very question has 
filed its report with the secretary of state of Massachusetts, sub- 
stantially recommending the very system which I have outlined. 
SIMPLICITY OF PUBLIC-HIGHWAY PLAN AS APPLIED TO STEAM RAILROADS. 

The difficulty of applying the public-highway plan to street rail- 
roads is infinitely greater than that involved in applying it to 
steam railroads; hy as applied to street railroads it is thoroughly 
practical, perfectly feasible, and indeed the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the street-railroad problem short of municipal operation. 
The application of the public-highway principle to steam railroads 
would eliminate the whole evil of railroad influence in politics 
without injecting the socialistic evil of a vast increase in the force 
of civil servants employed by the Government. 

This public-highway theory has been, as I have said, frequently 
classed with the Government operation theory, which is socialis- 
tic, whereas, in truth, it is essentially contrary to and essentially 
opposed to the socialistic theory. If I were asked why I so stren- 
uously favor the public-highway theory, I would answer, Because 
it is right and expedient and democratic. If I were asked why I 
as strenuously oppose the government-operation theory, I would 
answer, Because it is antidemocratic and inexpedient. The dif- 
ference between the two systems is measured by the difference 
between the highest individualism and the subordination of the 
individual represented by the theory of socialism. 

Believing as I do that civilization must ever continue to pro- 
gress, as it has in the past progressed, under the laws of and along 
the lines of individual development, a theory that finds its most 
perfect expression in the abstract term ny and believing 
that the way to industrial emancipation, to the highest possible 
condition of universal ha ey is not through the elimination of 
competition which would bring all men to the dead level of social 
and industrial stagnation, but by making competition free in every 
department of human industry, I stand absolutely for confining 
the function of government, with respect to enterprises of general 
utility, to the elimination of monopoly, leaving everything else to 

private énterprise under free competition. 

To sum up in the briefest possible terms my position on the 
railroad question, I would say 1 favor the public-highway solution 
of that problem because it is democratic, and I oppose the plan 
of Government operation of railroads because it is socialistic, 
Democracy and socialism are irreconcilably antagonistic theories 
of social organization and nan. Democracy is the theory 
of individuality untrammeled by laws or institutions save those 
that are necessary to the protection of the equal rights of each, 
ordained and enforced by the agency of its own creation, which 
it calls government. Socialism is the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the position of a mere automaton, guided by the wisdom 


and moved in all things by the mandates of the state. It is the | 


extermination of individuality and the reduction of human life to 
the function of supporting an institution of its own creation, from 
which in turn the subsistence and physical comforts of the indi- 
vidual life are to be drawn. 

The difference between the public-highway plan for the solution 
of the railroad problem and the plan of Government operation 
involves all the elements of difference that divide the democratic 
from the socialistic theory of human society and government. It 
is because my views on this question are based upon principles 
and considerations so clear tomy own mind that I strenuously 
object to the constant misrepresentation of my position by men 
whose knowledge of the principles of human government and of 
the conflicts between the divers social theories represented by the 
contending schools of modern economists is confined to casual 
and spasmodic efforts to grasp the principal points of those 
theories without studying them. It is perfectly marvelous to me 
that men of intelligence can fail to see any difference in principle 
between the public-highway proposition for the solution of the 
railroad problem and the distinctly socialistic plan of Government 
operation. Yet, as I have said, if it should be demonstrated that 
the democratic governmental function of preventing monopoly 
can not be executed, in the case of the railroads, without Govern- 
ment operation, then the democratic and the socialistic theories 
would meet at that point, and Government operation of railroads 
would become the creed of both schools of thought, but for entirely 
different reasons. 

NO CHANGE OF VIEWS. 

Although I attach little importance to the mere matter of con- 
sistency of long adherence to opinions as evidence of their correct- 
ness, I desire, in conclusion, to read an extract from a speech 
delivered by me in the Fifty-third Congress on February 2, 1895, 
during the discussion of the Reilly refunding bill, for the settle- 
ment of the Pacific railroad debts, showing that not only were 
my views then substantially identical with the views which I 
have expressed to-day, but also giving some additional reasons 
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for adopting the public-highway plan of solving the railroad 
monopoly problem. It is as follows: 


But gentlemen who recognize the force? of all these arguments against the 








ee bill, and against the funding scheme generally, are very n con- 
cerned lest, upon foreclosure, these roads may possibly fall into the handsof 
the Government and become public property 

And gentlemen on the other side have studiously and adroitly sought to 
avail themselves of that prejudice by seeking to force the opponents of the 
bill to declare for Government ownership and operation of railroads 

Personally, I am opposed to the Government operation of rail is, unless 
it shall finally appear that there is no other way to get rid of the curse of 
railroad menanel 


Iam opposed to the Government engaging in business enterprises of any 
kind except such as are necessary incidents of its governmental functions. 

But Iam more strongly opposed to all grants of privileges or immunit 
to citizens which enable them to exercise monopoly powers over other citi 





ns. 

This latter principle is manifestly superior to the former, and more im- 
portant, both as regards the stability and purity of republican insti 
and the happiness of mankind. I hold that no special privilege sh 
be granted or continued by government to any citizen or class or set « 
zens under any circumstances or for any purpose, and that it is the first, 
highest, constant duty of government to preserve and maintain the equal 
rights and equal natural opportunities of all her citizens. Monopoly. in its 
very essence, is an invasion of the natural rights of those subject to its ex- 
tortions, and is essentially inconsistent with free government. 

I hold, therefore, that whenever free competition becomes impossible in 
any enterprise of general utility, that enterprise properly becomes a pu 
function tothe extent necessary to eliminate the element of private monopoly. 

But the public function should not be extended beyond the elimination of 
the monopoly when that factor of the enterprise can be separated from the 
purely business factors. If the monopoly factor can not be so separated, I 
do not hesitate to say that the whole enterprise becomes properly a public 
function. : 

In railroading, the monopoly is in the right of way and roadbed. The 
business of railroad transportation is not necessarily amonopoly. I[t is made 
such only through the absolute private control of railroad highways, now 
generally permitted. Full and free private competition in transportation 
over public railroad highways is, however, perfectly feasible. 

If our public roads and streets were given over to the exclusive control of 
private companies, as our railroad highways are, we would suffer the same 
oppression and extortion at the hands of such companies that we now suffer 
at the hands of our railroad companies. 

They would eoaeenn any but their own wagons from carrying freight or 
passengers on the roads and streets, and would fix their charges, not accord- 
ing to the value of the service rendered, but according totheadvantage which 
would accrue to the shipper or traveler by having his goods or his person 
transported to the point of destination. 

Manifestly it would not be necessary for the Government to go into the 
business of transporting freight and passengers in order to release the people 
from the oppressive power of that monopoly. In that case the true and ra- 
tional remedy would be to make the ownership and control of the roads and 
streets a public function, leaving to the perfectly free competition of all com- 
mon carriers the reductions of freights and fares to the reasonable value of 
the service rendered in transportation. 

The same thingis true of monopoly in transportation upon canals, and the 
same remedy has been sennsentnity applied to that evil. 

Why not make railroads public highways, over which all common carriers 
may operate their freight and passenger trains upon equal terms and freely 
compete with each other for traffic? 

There is no real difficulty about applying the public-highways plan to rail- 
roading. This new kind of public highway, for the new mechanism of trans- 
portation, would, it is true, require more Government supervision than the 
old turnpike road, but not more in proportion to its utility. 

The roadbeds, including stations oe yards, as well as the time schedules 
and movements of trains, would necessarily be under the absolute control of 
Government officers. 

That would not be, even in the least degree, inconsistent with the private 
ownership of trains, nor with the free and perfect compe ym of the inde- 
pendent common carriers operating such trains over the sa rack. 

With locomotives and cars built according to Government regul 
with time schedules fixed by Government officers, and with publicly 
though privately employed, engineers and conductors, subject to tl 
of Government superintendents and train dispatchers in the m 
all trains, the separate private ownership of the trains would cut no 
whatever in the mechanical operation of the railroad. But sucha 
would constantly secure to the whole people freight and fare rates fi 
free competition, the best possible regulator, at the reasonable valu 
service rendered. 

The sharp competition which would certainly arise among carriers would 
not only reduce transportation charges tothe minimum and in , 
most courtesy to the public, but it would also stimulate improvements 
train service and equipment, which Government transportation would prob- 
ably discourage. 



























This recognition of what seems to be the true relation of public and private 
functions in railroading would immediately and forever solve the very seri- 
ous railroad monopoly problem. It would avoid all of the difficulties and 


dangers involved in any possible scheme of Government transportation, 
while permanently securing to the people all of the advantages that could 
possibly result from Government operation of railroads. 

It would avoid any great increase in the number of civil servants of the 


| Government, while entirely eliminating railroad influence as a factor in 


politics. 

Under such a system the “railroad influence” would have no more to do 
with politics than would the county-roadinfiuence. It is the element of pri 
vate monopoly (special privilege) only which now, necessarily, n 
railroad interests a factor in politics. Political power is now nece 
effective to maintain and extend the special privileges of railroad ov 
and political manipulation is therefore an essential part of their business. 

Eliminate the monopoly element and railroading will become and remain 
a perfectly honorable and fair private business, serving all, oppressing none, 
seeking no Government favors, requiring no Government interference with 
its charges, yielding reasonable profit to those engaged in it, and diffusing its 
advantages among the whole people. 

This is certainly good Democratic doctrine, for it accords exactly with 
that most fundamental of all principles of Democracy as laid down hy Thomas 
Jefferson, “ Equal rights to all: special privileges to none.” 

It has the merit alsoof being thoroughly practical, and, so far as I know, 
it has the merit also of being the only practical remedy for the evil of rai 
road monopoly yet suggested which accords not only with the great | 
of Democracy which | have stated, but with that other great tho 
ordinate principle of Democracy which declares that the only proper business 
of the public agency which we call “ Government” is “to govern.” 
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Democratic Opposition to the War Revenue Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Shortly after the meeting and adjournment of 
the Republican State convention of Ohio, over the deliberations 
of which I had the honor to preside, some remarks which I made 
in that connection were severely criticised in one of the great 
newspapers of the country, and I was sharply assailed in the House 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHRAN] and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. A Seal. The language complained of 
is, as I understand, contained in the following: 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S WAR POLICY. 

There came to the country an incident that was not counted upon at St. 
Louis. There came to the Administration of William McKinley a responsi- 
bility never dreamed of when he was elected President of the United States. 
War came. The mutterings of the coming storm began to be heard across 
the Gulf of Mexico, almost upon the threshold of the Administration. He 
found a country unfitted for war, incapable of war, incapable of a respect- 
able effort at war, and bs very early found a body of men in the country, 
and largely in Congress, who were willing to gain a little early bird stolen 
sentiment in favor of rushing to war without the intelligence to know whether 
we were ready to go, without the intelligence to know what we were going 
to war for. 

And if you will notice, the passage of the fifty-million war emergency bill 
in Congress marks the last echo of patriotism of nine out of every ten of those 
gentiemen. They were willing to gain some sort of popularity before the 
people of the country by shouting about the suffering reconcentradoes of 
Cuba 3ut when the money has been asked for for the suffering soldiers of 
the Union, nine out of every ten of them have voted “no” onevery appropria- 
tion bill. They were willing to demand that the President should send his 
army and his ships to bombard Havana, but when they have been asked to 
raise the money to carry on the war,all but six of them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and all but eight of them in the Senate voted “no” upon every 
proposition. 


On the same day of the convention in Ohio, a Democratic news- 
paper, published in the city of Washington, to wit, the Washing- 
ton Daily Times, owned, as it is understood, by one of the most 
distinguished Dem<ccrats of the United States (Mr. Hutchins), 
printed the following: 

DEMOCRATIC FOLLY. 


We do not think it will profit the Democrats of the House to hold any 
more caucuses. It will be much better for the minority to goat once into 
voluntary liquidation and apply for a leader who has the ability to lead and 
whom they with self-respect can follow. Nothing short of a complete reor- 
ganization within the next thirty days will avert the popular wrath tocome. 

Since the outbreak of the Spanish war they have committed about every 
error possible. Giving a grudging support to the various imperative meas- 
ures which followed the original appropriation of $50,000,000 for the national 
defense, they lined themselves up almost solidly against the war-revenue bill, 
and capped the climax last Wednesday by casting the bulk of their vote in 
opposition to the annexation of Hawaii, a consummation devoutly desired by 

7o-thirds majority in both Houses of Congressand four-fifths of the Amer- 
1 people without regard to party. : 
result is plain. What was intended to be, and what was originally, a 
purely American war, has degenerated in the eyes of the country into a Re- 
publican war, with all that that implies. 

The Republican President stands before the world to-day as one pursuing 
a patriotic policy in the teeth of unreasoning Democratic opposition. When 
victory comes to him and Spain is humbled in the dust; when America’s pos- 
sessions are enriched by the addition of Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
and perhaps the Canaries, Mr. McKinley can rise and truthfully say: “This 
is my work—mine and the Republican party’s. As we saved the Union in 
1861, so now do we glorify it with victory. Ours the triumph, ours the spoils, 
including a majority in the new House of Representatives.” 

And the people on the 8th day of November will cry ““Amen.”’ 

In this connection, and in order that the representative charac- 
ter of this paper may be fully accredited, 1 advert to the fact that 
very recently the national committee of the Democratic party 
furnished to this paper a certificate that it was the paper recog- 
nized as a leading and distinguished organ of the Democratic 
pai ty of the United States, and this certificate had the approval 
of the honorable chairman of the national committee, Senator 
Jones of Arkansas. 

Later the Hon. Netson DINGLEY, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in a speech which he made accepting the nom- 
ination for Congress in his district, used the following language: 

As soon as we were actually plunged into war, its energetic and successful 
conduct required money to carry it on, and a large amount for the reason, 
first, that modern ships and guns and engines of war are more powerful and 
expensive than any known in any previous war; and, second, that for the 


first time in our history we are compelled to carry on war against a country 
separated from us by great oceans. : 

To provide ways and means to meet war expenditures it became neces- 
sary not only to impose special taxes, to which resort is had only in time of 
war, but also to atthorize the Government to borrow whatever additional 
sums might be required; and to issue its promises to pa the amounts bor- 
rowed, with interest—in other words, to issue bonds and certificates of in- 

, debtedness. 


When this measure came before both House and Gemnte, at once the same 
Chicago platform Democracy, who had been so fierce to plunge us into war 
before we were ready, began to — so much of it as provided for borrow. 
ing and paying what we desired to borrow, with interest. Imitating the 
celebrated Ensign Stebbins, they were for war, but practically opposed to 
providing adequate means for carrying it on in the only way open to us, after 
we had applied available taxation. ‘They plumed themselves on their readi. 
ness to vote appropriations, and voted against the war-revenue bill which 
provided the ways and means to pay the appropriations. They declaimed 
against the bloated bondholder, can uppaced “mortgaging the future,” but 
were never able to show how the Government, any more than an individual, 
could borrow money without engazing to pay what was borrowed, with 
interest for its use. 

Immediately after the assaults made upon me I gave notice that 
at the earliest opportunity I would answer the criticisms that 
were made by the gentlemen to whom I have referred, as well as 
the newspaper, for which I have always had, and may say have 
yet, the highest appreciation and regard. 

Under the rules of the House, I could not speak only when tho 
House was in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
I made haste to be ready, but after my preparations were com- 
plete the House did_not again go into the Committee of the Whole, 
and therefore no opportunity was given me except by unanimous 
consent. 

I sought the opportunity to be heard by gaining unanimous con- 
sent, but was met by a vociferous opposition, so Iam driven to 
avail myself of printing a speech on the war revenue bill, and, 
fortunately for me, in this case it is appropriate, for it was about 
and concerning the war revenue measure that I made my speech 
complained of at Columbus. 

Now, iz the first place, what did I say and what was the plain 
meaning of it? Let us see. The language complained of is as 
given above. 

Every fair-minded man will say that my meaning and my pur- 
pose and intent was to assail the Democratic majority on this 
tioor, and that the use of the word ‘‘appropriation” meant, and 
was intended to mean, and was understood by every intelligent 
man to mean, the appropriation of revenues of the country as 
embodied in the war revenue bill. The language of Mr. DinaLry 
means the same thing. The language of the Democratic editor, 
to whom Ihave referred, goes a good deal further, and charges tle 
Democratic party with very much more than I had intended or 
was understood to intend. . 

But now, having promised to make clear my vindication, I pro- 
pose to lay down, as a text for the remarks I make, the language 
of a Democratic member of this House. I refer to the statement 
made by the Hon. Mr. Hay of Virginia, Democratic member of 
the House of Representatives, made in the House on the 18th day 
of May, 1898 (see RECORD, page 5609 to 5614). 

It was pending the war measure, which had been asked for by 
the War Department, to prevent spies from giving information to 
the Spanish of the location, size, and material of our defenses, 
Bitter opposition had come from the Democrats to the present 
consideration of the bill, and finally Mr. Hay used the following 
language: 

I say that this is a common-sense proposition. I say that it is one that 
ought to be supported; and it does seem to me to be a curious fact that no 
bill can be reported here that looks to the real defense of our country and to 
the real purpose of defeating the foe with whom we are contending without 
adverse criticism being made, and,in my humble judgment, that sort of 
criticism which ought to have no weight with the members of the House. 

Now, taking these measures in the order in which they came to 
the House, let us see. As I read the RecorD, April 4, 1898, was 
the first effort made to place the Government on a strictly war 
footing, and referring to page 3896 of the REcoRD it will bo 
found that the first emergency measure was objecied to by tho 
leader of the Democratic minority; and in this connection I beg 
to call the attention of the members of the House to the words of 
Mr. BAILEY, on page 3896, after he had killed, for the time being, 
the measure under consideration. He said: 

Only a short time ago we were compelled to vote to place $50,000,000 to bo 
used at the discretion of the President of the United States. 

I cite this to justify the Washington Times when it said that 
vote was a reluctant vote, and that it was given rather in fear than 
in love. 

Here follows the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the several pages 
containing the appropriations of the House on April 4, April 12, 
May 9, May 12, May 16, May 24, June 1, June 16, June 20, and 
June 23. It will be seen that on the 4th of April the chairman of 
the Military Committee, at the request of the War Department, 
asked to suspend the rules and after a forty-minutes’ debate pass 
an emergency measure, but to this Mr. Hanpy, a Democrat, of 
Delaware, objected. And further on, after efforts at compromise 
had been made, Mr. Sayers of Texas, a Democrat, also objected. 

It will be seen that on the 12th of April a bill then before the 
House fell under the objection of Mr. McMILLAIn, one of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders; and let me point to the House that on the 8th of 
May (RECORD, 5299), after the fall of Manila, and when we were 
struggling to increase the naval power, that this same bill, com- 
ing from a conference, was defeated by Mr. BAILEY, who made a 
point of no quorum. A bill to reorganize the Adjutant-General’s 














Department fell under the objection of the Democrat from Texas. 
Again, on the 24th of May it will be seen that an effort to improve 
the Hospital Corps was under consideration and fell under the 
objection of a single Democrat, Mr. UNDERWooD. 

On June 6 a bill for the improvement of the Quaritermaster- 
General’s Department was knocked out by Mr. UNDERWOOD, who 
asked for the regular order. Again, on the 16th of June, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House asked | 
unanimous consent that time be given for a certain emergency 
bill, and Mr. UNDERWOOD objected. On the same day the chair- 
man appealed for the setting apart of a single day for the consid- 
eration of these bills and Mr. BartrLert, a Democrat, objected. 

On the 20th of June Mr. HULL asked that the 23d of June be set 
apart for the consideration of these bills, and Mr. UNDERWOOD 
objected. gain, on the 23d of June, another appeal was made 
to the House, and the honorable chairman of the committee used 
this language: ‘‘ They are recommended by the Secretary of War 





and are necessary for the successful prosecution of the business 
of the war,” and two gentlemen objected, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, Mr. Barrp and Mr. Copp1InG. 

April 4, 1898, Recorp, pages 3896, 5897: 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with favorable recommendation, and ask that it be considered at 
this time. 

x * * * a = * 
Joint resolution (S.129) relative to suspension of part of section 355 of Re- 
vised Statutes, relative to erection of forts, fortifications, etc. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in case of emergency, when, in the opin- 
ion of the President, the immediate erection of any temporary fort or forti- 
fication is deemed important and urgent, such temporary fort or fortification 
may be constructed upon the written consent of the owner of the land upon 
which such work is to be placed; and the requirements of section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes shall not be applicable in such cases 

Mr. BAiLey. Mr. Speaker, is this presentedas a matter of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. It is presented, as the Chair understands, for the unani- 
mous consent of the Heuse 

Mr. BAiLzy. Well, Mr. Speaker, before any other preparations for warare 
made, I want to know whether we are going to have war. I object to the 
immediate consideration of the resolutipn. 

ae * a BS ® * * 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that on several occasions within the last thirty days this 
House has been called upon to vote appropriations and permissions to meet 
extraordinary cases, and yet this House is not in the possession of any fact 
which warrants it in supposing that the executive department believes that 
any extraordinary emergency is upon the country. 

Onby a short time ago we were compelled to vote to place $50,000,000 under 
the absolute discretion of the President of the United States. The situation 
at that time appeared so critical that no gentleman on this side was willing 
to resist that; and we all voted for it. 


April 4, 1898, Recorp, pages 3900, 3901: 


ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Hutu. Mr. Speaker, I move tosuspend the rules and adopt the resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SpeAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to suspend the rules and 
adopt the resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the rules be suspended and the bill (H. R. 9253) for the 
better organization of the Army be considered with forty minutes’ debate at 
the conclusion of the vote to be taken on amendments reported from the 
committee and then the bill to final passage.” 

- * * * * * * 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent that the 
bill H. R. 9253 shall be in order after the reading of the Journal on Wednes- 
day morning. Is there objection? ; 

r. HANDY. I object. 
» « * . * ~ * 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent again that the time 
for the consideration of this bill be set for next Wednesday morning immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Speaker, I was recognized by the Speaker, and I do not pro- 
pose that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] shall introduce his 
point mee at this particular time. [Laughter.] If I am recognized, I will 
proceed. 
5B The SPEAKER. The gentleman is only recognized under consent of the 

ouse. 

Mr. Cox. Well, if anybody objects, all right. 

Mr. SAYERs. If I can get two minutes, 1 am perfectly willing that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee shall speak in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. Cox. Ido not propose to buy my time of the gentleman from Texas; 
if he objects, let him object. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will object, then, Mr. Speaker. 


April 12, 1898, Recorp, pages 4134, 4135: 
’ oS ’ 
NAVAL BATTALION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Hinzorn. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table Senate bill No. 1316, to provide for organizing a naval battalion in th« 
District of Columbia, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. Lewis of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have a privileged resolution—— 

The SpeaAkER. The Clerk wil! proceed with the reading of the bill indi- 
cated by the gentleman from California, after which the Chair will ask if 
there be objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I would like an 
explanation of this bill. But in the first place ! should like to ask the gentle- 
man from California this question: Does this bill propose to permanently in- 
crease the naval force of the United States? 

* ~ ~ ~~ = x 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. RipGey. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from Kansas. 
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April 12, 1898, Recorp, pages 5440-5443: 
NAVAL HOSPITAL CORPS. 
Mr. BOoUTELLE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


| itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill I send to the desk. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, before that I desir 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does it refer to the present motion? Otherwise it would 
not be in order. 

Mr. OSBORNE. It relates to the proceedings in the House during the day. 

: The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the parliamentary inquiry of the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Osporne. I wish to ask, Mr. Speaker, having this morning objected 
tothe consideration of the bill (H. R. 4073) authorizing the appointment of a 
nonpartisan labor commission, and being desirous of withdrawing that objec- 
tion, if it would be in order for me now to do so? 

The Speaker. It could not be withdrawn now, because the objection has 
had its effect to prevent consideration at the time the measure was proposed. 

Mr. OsBoRNE. | wish to state, Mr. Speaker, that 1 desire to withdraw the 
objection, having examined the bili proposed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill cailed up by the gentleman 
from Maine {[Mr. BouTe..e). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“A bill (H. RB. 10220) to organize a hospital corps of the Navy of the United 
States, to define its duties, and regulate its pay.” 

* cd * . * * * 

Mr. BoUTELLE of Maine. I ask unanimous consent that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. McMILuin. Mr. Speaker, until I can get the information which the 
report fails to give us, I ebject. 

Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine. The gentleman from Tennessee objects? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

May 9, 1898, REcorRD, page 5281: 

INCREASE OF NUMBER OF REAR-ADMTRALS. 

Mr. BouTve.uE of Maine. It is not necessary to move to recons 
that on the table. Now, Mr. Speaker, by instruction of the 
tee, I offer the resolution which 1 send to the Clerk’s desk: 


to submit a parliamen- 





ider and lay 


Naval Commit- 





* * * : * * * 
“ A bill (H. R. 10251) fixing the number of rear-admirals in the United States 
Navy. 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the number of rear-admirals 
in the United States Navy now allowed by law be, and is hereby creased 
from six toseven, and this act shall be construed and taken as validating and 
making in force and effect any promotion to said rank of rear-admiral in the 
United States Navy made heretofore or hereafter and during the existing 
war and based upon the thanks of Congress.” 

Mr. Bariey. Mr. Speaker, before unanimous consent is given I weuld 
like to ask the gentleman from Maine if under the existing law Commodore 

| Dewey would not be entitled to promotion by virtue of the fact that the Con- 
gress has thanked him by name? 

Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine. Under the statute he would not. There is no 
rear-admiralship to which he could be promoted, and the statut 
that during the time ef war promotion to the ¢ -of adm 
made under conditions like those of the present. nab! 
be made this bill creates an additional position of rea 
officer, in the discretion of the Executive, may be apy 
ther to the gentleman that this action of mine and the ¢ 
Affairs is based on consultation with the executive de I 
Senate, and ourselves, and is absolutely essential to carry out the pur] 
which I infer isin the heart of every member of the House, to enable the 
President to confer upon Commodore George Dewey the well-earned title of 
rear-admiral in the United States Navy. 

Mr. BarLey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that no title and no office that the 
Congress can confer upon Commodore Dewey will increase the respect in 
which the American people hold him. I am sure that he would rather enjoy 
the satisfaction that comes from this well-earned victory than to t ny 
additional honor and emolument which Cong sould confer upon 
do notintend in this case to make an objection, for it 
one; but I think we might as well understand now thi 
ism so highly commendable is not to be made a pret 
number of important and highly salaried offices. This particular case Is! 


not object to; but it must be a very exceptional case if I consent to the crea- 
































tion of any new and permanent office during this war. 

May 9, 1898, RECORD, page 5299: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1316 vi raniz- 
ing a naval battalion in the District of Columbia having m 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments 
Ss. G. HTLBORN, 











H ¥, 
t rt the F us 
EUGENE HAL! 
WILLIAM E. CHANDLE! 
Managers on the part of the S te. 
The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
“The managers on the part of the House of the ec er m ti) gree 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of th } ti 1316, 
| an act to provide for ors ing a naval battalion in the District of ¢ umbia, 






submit the following statement: 
“The first amendment of the House provided that the ba 

plated by the above-named bill should be a part 

| ized for the Distric i .f 

| inal bill. Thesecond amendr t proposed to strike out the word “relative 
so that it would give the staff oft ab ite instead of relative rank. After 
full and free interchange of views the House conferees agreed to recede from 
the House amendments, and as now recommended the bill stands as it was 
passed by the Senate. 





tof Columbia, instead o 





“8S. G. HILBORN. 
“G. E. FOSS 
“ADOLPH MEYER.” 
Mr. HiLBorN. I move that the House adopt the report of the conferees. 
* « * ” + * > 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
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The question being taken on agreeing to the conference report, there were 
on a division (called for by Mr. BAILEY)—ayes 71, noes 45. 

Mr. BAILEY. I make the point of no quorum. 

The Speaker pro tempore proceeded to count the House. 

May 12, 1898, RECORD, pages 5426-5428: 

VOLUNTEER SIGNAL CORPS. 

Mr. MArsu. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent to take from the 

table the bill (S. 4567) to organize a volunteer signal corps and put it uponits 
assage. 
: The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of objection. 

The bill was read. as follows: 

** Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to organize a 
volunteer signal corps, for service during the existing war, which corps shall 
receive the same pay and allowances as are authorized by law for the Signal 
Corps of the Army. 

“Sec. 2. The volunteer signal corps shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 1 thajor as disbursing officer, and such other officers and men as may 
be required, not exceeding 1 major for each army corps, and 2 captains, 2 
first lieutenants, 2 second Routenenth 5 first-class sergeants, 10 sergeants, 10 
corporals, and 30 tirst-class privates to each organized division of troops: 
Provided, That two-thirds of all officers below the rank of ayer and a like 
proportion of the enlisted men shall be skilled electricians or telegraph oper- 
ators.”’ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BAILey. Reserving the right to object, [ wish to ask the gentleman in 
charge of this matter what necessity exists for the passage of the bill at this 
time? 

Mr. MarsH. I will answer the gentleman from Texas by having read 
communications from the Department, which expiain. - 
+ * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McMILLIn. I shall not object to the consideration of this bill, but I 
hope where we are called upon in matters of this importance that we will at 
least have a painstaking report from a committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

May 16, 1898, REcoRD, page 5546: 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Hutu. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rales and pass Senate bill 
4556, to provide for the increased volume of work in the Adjutant-General's 
Department of the Army, now on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

** Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one assistant adjutant-general 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel and one assistant adjutant-general with 
the rank of major: Provided, That the vacancy created in the grade of 
colonel by this act shall be filled by the promotion of officers now in the 
Adjutant-General’s Department according to seniority, and that upon the 
mustering out of the volunteer forces and the reduction of the gular 
Army to a peace basis no appointments shall be made in the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Department until the number of officers in each grade in that Depart- 
ment shall be reduced to the number authorized by the law in force prior to 
the passage of this act.” 

Mr. DocKERY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. Huu. lask unanimous consent that a second may be considered as 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I object, Mr. Speaker. I want to say a word in explanation 
of that. 


May 18, 1898, RecorD, pages 5609-5614: 
PHOTOGRAPHING GUNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Huu. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9553) in reference to photographing any guns which 
would give the strength of any fortification of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons, 
corporation or association, to print, publish, photograph, or reproduce by any 
process whatsoever, so as to make public in any wise, any information giving 
the power of the gunsor the strength of any fortification of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. That any person convicted of the offense charged in the first sec- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of afelony and punished by imprisonment for not 
more than ten years or by a fine of not more than $25,000, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


After much opposition, coming principally from Democrats and 
Populists, Mr. Hay of Virginia (Democrat) said: 

I say that this is a common-sense proposition. I say that it is one that 
ought to be supported, and it does seem to me to be a curious fact that no 
bill can be reported here which looks to the real defense of the country and 
to the real purpose of defeating the foe with whom we are contending, with- 
out adverse criticism being made, and, in my humble judgment, that sort of 
criticism which ought to have no weight with the members of the House. 

The bill was recommitted. 

May 24, 1898, REcoRD, pages 5767-5768: 

HOSPITAL CORPS OF UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. BovuTELLE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call u 
10220) to organize a hospital corps of the Navy of the United : 
its duties, and regulate its pay. 

The bill was read, as follows: a 

** Be it enacted, etc.. That a hospital corps of the United States Navy is 
hereby established, and shall consist of pharmacists, hospital stewards, hos- 
pital apprentices (first class), and hospital apprentices; and for this purpose 
the Secretary of the Navy is empowered to appoint twenty-five pharmacists 
with the rank, pay, and privileges of warrant officers, and to enlist, or cause 
to be enlisted, as many hospital stewards, hospital apprentices (first class) 
and hospital apprentices as in his jodgment may be necessary, and to limit 
or fix the number, and to make such regulations as may be required for their 
enlistment and government. Enlisted menin the oe or the Marine Corps 
shall be eligible for transfer to the hospital corps, and vacancies occurring 
in the grade of pharmacist shall be filled by the Secretary of the Navy by se- 
lection from those holding the rate of hospital steward. 

“Sec. 2. That all necessary hospital and ambulance service at naval hospi- 
tals, naval stations, navy-yards, and marine barracks, and on vessels of the 
Navy, Coast Survey, oa fish Commission, shall be age oe by the mem- 
bers of said corps, and the corps shall be permanently attached to the Medi- 
cal Department of the Navy, and shall be included in the effective strength 
of the Navy and be counted as a part of the enlisted force provided by law, 


_the bill (H. R. 
States, to define 
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_ shall be subject to the laws and regulations for the government of the 
avy. 

“Src. 8. That the pay of hospital stewards shall be $60 a month, the pay of 
hospital apprentices (first class) $24 a month, and the pay of hospital appren- 
tices $18 a month, with the increase on account of length of service as is now 
or may hereafter be allowed by law to other enlisted men in the Navy. 

“Sec. 4. That all benefits derived from existing laws, or that may here- 
after be allowed by law, to other warrant ofiicers or enlisted menin the Navy 
shall be allowed in the same manner to the warrant officers or enlisted men 
in the hospital co: of the Navy. 

_ Sec. 5. That all actsand parts of acts, so far as they conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act, are hereby repealed.” 
* ca * * oo ok * 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BouTELLE of Maine. Does the gentleman object to the consideration 
of this bill? Mr. Speaker, I desire the question put to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands the regular order, 
which is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire the Chair to lay before the House the bill—— 

Mr. BouTELLE of Maine. I have one more bill I desire the House to act on— 
a bill of great exigenry. 

Mr. PAYNne. But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoOcD] has de- 
manded the regular order. 

Mr. BoUTELLE of Maine. On that bill. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to insist on the regular order generally. 
I objected to that particular bill. 


June 1, 1898, REcorD, page 6035: 


POST QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANTS OF THE UNITED. STATES ARMY. 


, Mr. Hutu. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10051, toincrease the number of post quartermaster- 
sergeants of the United States Army. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

‘* Be itenacted, etc., That the number of post quartermaster-sergeants of 
the Army be increased by the addition of twenty-five t quartermaster- 
sergeants, to be appointed by the Secretary of War in the manner now pro- 
vided for by law.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill 
which has been reported? 

. a Reserving the right to object, I hope we shall have some ex- 
planation of it. 

Mr. McMILuin. I ask that the report be read. 

x +. * cd * * « 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in consideration of the importance of these 
bills, and that I do not think they are of such urgent nature as to need to be 
considered at once, believing that they ought to be considered in the regular 
way and not by unanimous consent when there is evidently no quorum of the 
House present, I shall be compelled to demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the regular order. 


June 16, 1898, REcorD, page 6726: 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. Hutu. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Saturday next be 
set apart for the consideration of bills from the Committee on Mi atnez Af- 
fairs which have received the unanimous support of the committee. here 
are four or five bills that ought to be considered at an early day. One per- 
tains to the Inspector-General’s Department, one to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, one to the Engineer's Department, and another bill that will fix the 
status of the chaplains of the volunteer regiments. These bills ought to be 
considered and passed this week. 

* * ok * * * od 

Mr. Huu. I have stated what the bills relate to. 

Mr. SuLZER. These bills are all unanimous reports of the committee. 

Mr. GAIngEs. Mr. Speaker, I think it is no more than right and just to the 
House that these bills should be printed before unanimous consent is asked 
for consideration. 

Mr. Hutu. They are already printed. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that next Tuesday be assigned for the consideration of these bills unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 


June 16, 1898, RECORD, pages 6740-671: 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. Hutu. Mr. Speaker, I want again to ask unanimous consent that next 
Tuesday be set apart for the consideration of the following bills, reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Military Affairs—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What time? 

Mr. Huuu. The bill H. R. 10424. ‘ 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Is that the same request that was made this morning? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. 

* « * a “ * * 

Mr. BARTLETT. I call for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HuLL. I hope the gentleman will let us fix a day for the considera- 
tion of these bills; and 1 want to read the numbers of them, so that members 
may know what they are. 

Mr. GAINES. The reason why I asked the question was because my col- 
league [Mr. Cox] has been absent for ten days, so that if any bills have been 
reported since that time, they have not been reported unanimously. 


fr. Hutu. Some of these bills were agreed to since he left and others 
before he left. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I call for the regular order. 
June 20, 1898, RECORD, page 6923: 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. Hutt. I ask unanimous consent that Thursday, the 23d instant, be 
set apart for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and that only bills shall be considered which the committee by 
a vote have instructed the chairman to call up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
coment _ = present consideration of a resolution which will be reported 

y the Clerk. 
Mr. BARTLETT. Reserving the right to object—I did not hear tho resolu- 
tion. Let it be read. 

The SPEAKER eee tempore. Certainly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolved, That Thursday, the 23d instant, be set apart for the considera- 
tion of bills reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, and that only 
bills shall be considered which the committee by a vote have instructed the 
chairman to call up for consideration.” 

* * Fa . * 


* . 
Mr. Cannon. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will have to antagonize that. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. If it is to be granted by unanimous consent, I object. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we are willing to give up Friday for the con- 
sideration of private business, and I ask that next Friday may be substituted 
for to-day for the suspension of the rules, and that same right shall be given 
to suspend the rules on Friday as to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. J 


June 23, 1898, REcoRD, pages 7031, 7032: 


BUSINESS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Hutu. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent again to fix next 
Tuesday for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and I will be very glad toread the numbers of the bills and 
have them placedein the RECORD, so that all members may know what they 
are and what the committee proposes to call up at that time. They are re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairsand are mainly for the better 
administration of the Some Sate present conditions; they are recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War and are necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the business of the war. Their passage is imperatively demanded 
in the interest of both efficiency and economy. 

* * * * * 


Mr. UnpEerwoop. The gentleman from Iowa does not understand the 
pe I take, which is that during war excitement matters like these are 

rought—— 

Mr. STEe.e. If we can have an agreement, that is all right; but I do object 
to taking the forenoon in order to find out whether anybody is going to ob- 
ject. It becomes a very puerile business. 

Mr. Hay. I want to inake a suggestion to the gentleman from lowa, if the 
gentleman will permit me. My suggestion is this—— 

Mr. Farts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. We can not hear. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bills named by 
the gentleman from Iowa on Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If wecan not come toan agreement with the gentleman 
from Iowa, I will object. 

Mr. Huuu. I can not take those bills out, because I am informed, and the 
whole investigation made shows, that these two corps of the Army need the 
increase badly now, and would need it badly if the war should close to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman guarantee that he will give usample 
opportunity on Tuesday to debate the bills and offer amendments? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That ought to be done. There ought to be the fullest 
opportunity for discussion. 

r. HULL. Of course; I will do that. 

Mr. Manany. I would like the chairman to state what he means by “ am- 
ple time for discussion.” Is there not a likelihood that under this arrange- 
ment some of these bills may be debated to such an extent that the others 
will not be reached? 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. DocxEry. I assume that the gentleman will give opportunity for full 
discussion. 

Mr. StTeeve. I withdraw the call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. Copp1nG and Mr. BAIRD objected. 


But, Mr. Speaker, all these were not in my mind at the date of 
the speech complained of, but I think they were in the mind of the 


had in my mind the vote of the Democrats on the revenue bill, 
and here we might as well call things by their right names. The 
war revenue measure was a measure to provide money to pay for 
the cost of the war in all the branches thereof. It wasa patriotic 
measure, demanded by the country and indispensable to the main- 
tenance of the honor of our country and the success of our Army. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Ways and Means | 


on the 26th day of April, three days after the declaration of war, 
and debate proceeded until, as appears by the RECORD, page 4855, 
a vote was taken, and on the passage of that bill 5 Democrats 
voted in the affirmative and 130 Democrats and their allies voted 
“ne.” 

On the preceding page of the Recorp it will appear that on a 
motion to recommit 134 Democrats voted to kill the bill and 170 
Republicans voted against that unfriendly proposition. Later on 
this same revenue bill came back to the House remodeled in some 
respects,and passed by the Senate. The whole question of amend- 
ment had been fought out in the Senate and in conference com- 
mittee, and on that day the whole question came to a vote in the 
House, and it is true to say that on that vote turned the whole 
question of war or peace, and on that question hung every hope 
of supplying the Army, and on that vote 149 Republicans and 5 
Democrats voted in the affirmative, and 106 Democrats and their 
allies voted ‘‘no.” 

During the ——- of this controversy there were propositions 
raised by the Democrats to raise some money for the use of the 
Army by a taxation of incomes, but those propositions were not 
important, for had their income ote been accep’ed it 
would have been but a comparatively trifling addition to the gross 
amount of revenue necessary for the purpose of the Government, 
80 that the record stands justthis way: A majority of the House of 
Representatives being Republican provided a measure amply suf- 
ficient to carry on the war, pay the soldiers, provide for pensions 
and the defenses of the country, and the Democrats voted ‘‘no.” 

After the measure had gone through a long and weary consid- 
eration, and after making compromise after compromise and con- 
cession after concession, and a measure had been agreed upon—the 
best and only thing that could be done, as everybody knows, with 
the exception of five or six—these Democratic members voted 
“no” to every proposition, and to that I referred in my Columbus 
speech, and to that Iadhere. It will not do to say that the Dem- 
ocrats were ready to have voted for a provision for the Army if 
they could have had certain amendments; they had had all these 
amendments offered and they had all failed. Shall the question 
of free and unlimited coinage of silver be permitted now to stand 


ee 
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across the pathway of the great interest of the Army? Yet upon 
that question the Democratic party here took its stand, and it will 
be held responsible. Ido not believe that the Democrats of this 
country indorse this record, and I do not believe that they will 
indorse it in November. 

Now, there was a proposition pending in the House to permit 
the soldiers in the field to vote for Congressmen. It had the solid 
vote of the Republicans in the House and a few Democrats joined, 
but the bulk of the Democratic party, led by its distinguished 
leader, fought it to the bitter end, and would have defeated it bad 
they had votes enough. It was finally defeated in the Senate by 
the Democratic Senators, and in this way 250,000 men, just as 
capable of voting intelligently as any member of this House, are 
ee of voting for Congressmen. 

They are fighting the battles of their country out in the jungles 
of Cuba and far out in the seas of the Orient, but the Democratic 
party in Congress refuses them the right to vote. We shail be 
permitted to charge, and we will charge, as I now charge, that 
they were refused the right to vote by the Democrats. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I am justified by record in all that I said. The last 
hours of the House witnessed the oft-repeated appeal of the chair- 
man of the Military Committee for action, by the House, on impor- 
tant bills, but his appeal was in vain. 

It will be said that the Democratic members would have voted 
for the annual and special appropriation bills, but what would it 
have benefited the country to have made appropriations with no 
money to pay them? The vital support of the Administration 
was the war revenue bill. It will take $200,000,000 more than the 
taxes to carry us to the ist of January next, and four hundred 


| millions if the war is to last a year. 


Could we have put $500,000,000 of taxation upon the people ina 
single year in addition to the tax now existing it wou!d have 
crushed the life out of the industries. We took care that the old 
cry of idle silver should be heard no more in the land. for we bave 
provided for the coinage of the surplus silver in the Treasury. 

Little wonder, is it, Mr. Speaker, that the Washington Times, 
indorsed by the Democratic committee as its representative, should 
have published an editorial on the 22d day of June, as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC FOLLY. 
We do not think it will profit the Democrats of the House to hold any 
more caucuses. It will be much better for the minority to go at once into 
voluntary liquidation and apply for a leader who has the ability to lead and 


. . | o- » ; . ot. cz be ring sh« of a co plete reor- 
gentleman from Maine at the time of his speech, but I confess I | whom they, with self-respect, can follow othing short of a complete reor 


ganization within the next thirty days will avert the popular wrath to come. 

Since the outbreak of the —— war they have committed about every 
error possible. Giving a grudging support to the various imperative meas- 
ures which followed the original appropriation of $50,000,000 for the national 
defense, they lined themselves up Sipeens solidly against the war-revenue bill, 
and capped the climax last Wednesday by casting the bulk of their vote in 
opposition to the annexation of Hawaii,a consummation devoutly desired 
by a two-thirds majority in both Houses of Congress and four-fifths of the 
American people, without regard to party. 

The result is plain. What was intended to be, and what was originally, a 
purely American war has degenerated in the eyes of the country into a Re- 
publican war, with all that that implies. 

The Republican President stands before the world to-day as one pursuing 
a patriotic policy in the teeth of unreasoning Democratic opposition. When 
victory comes to him and Spain is humbled in the dust; when America’s pos- 
sessions are enriched by the addition of Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
and perhaps the Canaries, Mr. McKinley can rise and truthfully say: 

“This is my work—mine and the Republican party’s. As we saved the 
Union in 1861, so now do we glorify it with victory. Ours the triumph, ours 
the spoils, including a majority in the new House of Representatives!” 

And the people, on the 8th day of November, will cry “Amen.” 


The War Revenue Bill—Aimost the Entire Burden of War Expenses is Placed 
Upon the Poor—The Accumulated Wealth and Great Incomes of the Country 
Practically Exempted. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to-meet war expenditures— - 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with interest to the eloquent 
address of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Norton], 
in which he has stated substantially that for twelve months he 
has, by vote and speech and action, done everything in his power 
to bring on the war now pending between this country and the 
Government of Spain. It so happens that, so far as my recollec- 
tion serves me, the distinguished gentleman and myself have 
voted in the same way on all questions that have arisen during the 

resent Congress relating to Cuban matters and to Spanish rule 
in Cuba, but the motive which has prompted me thus to vote and 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








act has not been a desire to involve our country in the horrors of | merchandise at a point other than a port of entry on the coast of 


war, but rather to avoid the necessity for war. 

Strange as it may seem, the gentleman from Ohio and I have 
been doing the same things for the purpose of producing entirely 
contrary effects. We have both voted steadily for the recognition 
of the belligerency of the Cubans and for the recognition of the 
independence of the Cuban Republic from the dominion of Spain— 
he, as it appears, believing that such recognition of their bellig- 
erency or independence would produce a rupture and a war with 
Spain, I believing that the recognition of either the belligerency 
or the independence of the Cuban Republic would make the achieve- 
ment of its independence certain, without involving our country 
in a war in which she has no interest, save that of the humanity 
and the progress of civilization. These ends, in my opinion, 
would have been accomplished by unfettering the Cuban patriots, 
permitting them to stand before the world as a belligerent power, 
to fight on equal terms with Spain, to maintain anavy,and toinvite 
and obtain the assistance of men and means necessary to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their revolution. Had these opportu- 
nities been given them, they would have been able to extricate 
their people from the prison pens in which the Spanish Govern- 
ment was starving them, and to drive the representatives of Span- 
ish tyranny back to the unnatural mother country. 


this mere declaration of the fact, had been made one year ago, 
when the Senate passed its resolution recognizing the belligerency 
of the Cubans and sent it to this House for consideration, Cuba 
would have been free ere this; an independent, stable republic 


bringing the blessings of liberty and justice to all classes in that 
mostafilicted community of braveand generous and self-sacrificing 
people. 


Gentlemen say that the Cuban Republic is not free and inde- | 


xendent and that the recognition of its independence would 
av been the declaration of an untruth before the nations of the 
world. I admit thatthe evidences of its present independence and 
of the existence of the elements which ought to be present in an 


independent nation before the recognition of its independence is | 
made are not as satisfactory as they might be. It does appear, | 


however, that for the last three years the greater portion of the 
Island of Cuba has been governed by a body of public officers or- 
ganized as the government of the Republic of Cuba, maintaining 
powerful armies in the field, contending steadily for the last three 
years with an army of upward of 120,000 regular soldiers of the 
Kingdom of Spain. 

They have maintained a regular seat of government at a place 
called Cubitas, isolated, it is true, in mountain fastnesses disticult 
of access to a hostile army, but the same may be said of any for- 
tified or strongly placed capital in the world. The fact remains 
that for nearly three years they have given out to the world that 
Cubitas was and is their capital, that the President of the Cuban 
Republic and his cabinet and leading civil officers have maintained 
their headquarters and official residences at that place. From 
that capital they have sent out their civil emissaries and their 
military commanders, with armies sufficiently strong to resist the 
power of Spain in its attempt to drive them from the portions of 
the Island of Cuba which they hold and over which they have 
claimed to exercise dominion. 

3ut I will not argue the question of their right to be recognized 
asanindependentnation. Recognition of belligerentrights would 
have enabled them to do all that their enemies might doin the 
conduct of the war for dominion over the entire island. They 
were certainly entitled to recognition as belligerents. The very 
maintenance of their war for independence against such a power- 
ful army for three years was sufficient evidence of belligerency, 
but if more was necessary we had it in the solemn asseveration of 
Spain that a state of war existed in the Island of Cuba eighteen 
months ago. 

Sir, when Spain seized the American merchant schooner Com- 
petitor with her American crew and tried them by court-martial 
for violating the laws of war and sentenced them to death for the 
offense of seeking to smuggle munitions of war to the Cuban 
army, she committed an act which forever estops her to deny the 
existence of a state of war in Cuba. Consider for a moment the 
facts of the Competitor case. An American vessel plying be- 
tween the poris of the United States and certain countries of 
South America is caught in the aet of landing certain merchan- 
dise on the coast of Cuba for residents of that island. 

The merchandise consisted of provisions, medical stores, and 
munitions of war; contraband of war in times of war, but merely 
merchandise which may be legitimately carried and sold by citi- 
zens of one country to citizens of another country in times of peace. 
Our Government, being advised by the Government of Spain that 
there was no war in Cuba, so advised our citizens, and under that 
assurance they continued their tradé with Cuba without regard 
to the internecine disturbance. The officersand perhaps the own- 
ers of the schooner Competitor, in violation of the laws of Spain, 
attempted toavoid the customs duties of Spain by landing certain 


j 





Cuba. Being caught in the act, they were,.of course, subject to 
the penalties imposed by Spain in times of peace for that viola- 
tion of her laws. The officers and crew of the vessel were sub- 
ject to conviction in the civil courts and imprisonment and fine 
for the misdemeanor of violating the Spanish customs regula- 
tions, while the vessel and her cargo were subject to the penalties 
provided for by the Spanish laws, perhaps to confiscation. 

The officers and crew of the vessel being arrested were taken 
before a court-martial to be tried for capital offenses. They pro- 
tested that they had violated only the customs laws of Spain and 
that such violation constituted a misdemeanor only, for which, 
under the treaty between Spain and the United States, they were 
subject to trial before a civil tribunal. The Spanish Government 
persisted in trying them for a violation of the laws of war and 
before a court-martial. They wereso tried and sentenced to death. 
They remained under that sentence for more than a year, the 
judgment being finally reversed at Madrid upon grounds that in 
no way relieved them from the capital offense or gave them any 
right to or assurance of a trial before a civil tribunal. Indeed, 
they were again tried and condemned to death by court-martial 
being pardoned as an act of grace, and not a matter of right or 


| justice, by the Queen. 
I still believe, sir, that if this measure of justice and humanity, | 


Now, sir, it is the duty of this Government to advise her citi- 
zens of the existence of astate of war in any country to which 
they may possibly be carried in the course of international trade. 
They have a right to that information from our Government. 


c | They have a right to it for their protection from such terrible 
would now be established there, at peace with the world and | 


consequences as befell the Competitor crew in what they supposed 
to be the commission of a mere dismeanor, triable under the 
treaty before a civil court and with penalty limited to a brief 
term of imprisonment and a small fine. The conduct of Spain in 
that matter—in treating those men as prisoners of war and trying 
them by court-martial for the capital offense of violating the laws 
of war, under the circumstances which I have mentioned—at once 
undeniably proclaimed to the world, and more particularly to this 
country, that a state of war did then exist in Cuba, and it was our 
duty, and continued to be our duty from that moment down to 
the declaration of war on the 25th of this month, to warn all citi- 
— = the United States that a state of war existed in the Island 
of Cuba. 

Such a declaration would have been a recognition of the belliger- 
ency and of all the belligerent rights of the Cuban Republic, and 
that it would have been in accordance with the facts the Competi- 
tor case established and still establishes beyond the slightest 
question. I therefore say without hesitation and without consider- 
ing the elements in the Cuban insurrection or the qualities of the 
so-called Cuban Republic, which, independently of the action of 
Spain, might under the international law entitle us to recognize 
their belligerent rights, they were entitled to that recognition and 
our people were entitled to that declaration by reason of the action 
of Spain in the Competitor case. 

But gentlemen say the recognition of the belligerency of the 
Cuban Republic would have been treated by Spain as a declara- 
tion of war. I say, never. It is impossible to conceive that 
Spain could have been guilty of the madness of making that per- 
fectly proper recognition of belligerency a pretext for declaring 
war against the United States. She is utterly incompetent to 
wage a war against the United States. In a conflict with the 
United States she will prove to be acontemptible power, unworthy 
of the steel of this great and powerful nation. Nothing but the 
false pride which is now luring and leading her to destruction 
could ever induce her, even negatively, to drift into the war with 
this country which is now in progress, 

She would never have declared war, and if she had, the event 
could be no worse for our country than it must have appeared to 
every observant citizen that the ultimate outcome of thirty years 
of friction between this country and Spain, resulting from her 
persecution and oppression of the people of Cuba at our very doors 
must inevitably be. Therefore, in my opinion, the long but fruit- 
less contention of this side of the House for the recognition of the 
belligerency of the Cuban Republic was the one reasonably cer- 
tain means of averting the impending war between our country 
and the Government of Spain. It failed, and out of the friction 
between the countries came at last the destruction of the battle 
ship Maine in the harbor of Havana; whether by authority of 
the Spanish Government or by a conspiracy of Spanish officers 
having the means at their command to effect its destruction is 
unimportant now. 

From the moment in which the Spanish torpedo exploded under 
the bow of our battle ship war between the two countries became 
inevitable. It was as impossible to avert it as to stay the ava- 
lanche in its resistless course. Those who believed that Spain or 
Spanish agency had destroyed the ship would hear no answer to 
their demand for war. Those who doubted that Spanish agency 
was concerned in the destruction of the ship still demanded that 
Spanish tyrrany in the Western Hemisphere should be brought to 
an immediate termination; that the peace and happiness of the 
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Western Hemisphere demanded that Spain should be expelled, 
peacefully if possible, by force if necessary, from her last foothold 
in the Western World. ‘This sentiment, well-nigh unanimous 
among the American people, has been given voice by Congress, 
and the war for humanity and liberty, for the promotion of peace 


and happiness and civilization in the Western Hemisphere has | 


begun. 

It must be swiftly carried to a victorious conclusion, and in the 
prosecution of the war, forgetting partisanship, forgetting sec- 
tionalism, forgetting all the heartburnings and domestic conflicts 


which in times of peace divide our people, we must and will stand | 


one and all for our country, for the honor and the triumph of our 
flag on land and sea, regardless of political divisions, regardless 
of political considerations or of political advantages that may re- 
sult from the vigorous prosecution of the war. Let us give, as 
we have freely voted to give, all the means necessary to the prepa- 
ration of our country for war on land as well as on sea; let 
neither the Army nor the Navy be stinted in the canflict. Let 
not a moment be lostin the vigorous prosecution of the war for 
lack of funds with which to carry it on successfully. 

Let us use the surplus of money on hand, amounting to more 
than $120,000,000 over and above the $100,000,000 of gold reserve; 
let us coin the seigniorage of silver nowin the vaults of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and let us make that fifty-odd millions 
of dollars represented by the seigniorage immediately available 
by issuing silver certificates thereon. 


us levy a tax, fairly distributed as the circumstances of | x 0! 
Let us levy — y : | so that that tax of $33,000,000 will fall almost wholly on the poor. 


the hour will permit, to raise and pay all of the expenses of the 
war, over and above this one hundred and seventy-odd millions of 
dollars, as they occur. Upon all of these propositions, with the 


exception, I regret to learn, of the proposed coinage of the silver | 


seigniorage, we are all agreed, Democrats, Republicans, Pop- 


ulists, all fired with the same spirit of enthusiasm for our coun- | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


try, and for the cause of liberty and humanity in which she is | 


engaged, and for which she is fighting this war, stand prepared to 
supply the Administration with ample means to carry it on. 

Unfortunately, at this point there is a divergence of opinion, and 
a divergence of opinion which can not be reconciled. The Repub- 
lican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means has drafted 
and submitted to this House a war-revenue bill so repugnant to 
every principle of justice, so antagonistic to the best interests of 
our country, so unduly burdensome upon the masses of the people 
of our country, that assent to it on our part would be a breach of 
our duty tothem. This bill, sir, violates every canon of just tax- 
ation in that it levies 90 per cent of the burden of prosecuting this 
war upon the middle and poorer classes of the people of our coun- 
try and distributes the other 10 per cent over rich and poor ina 
proportion that makes the greater share of even that percentage 
fall upon the poor. 

The accumulated wealth and the great incomes of the country, 
which ought to bear the major portion of the burden of the war, 
are entirely exempt from taxation. No attempt is made to reach 
the wealth of the country. Indeed, the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee admit that they have not attempted in this measure to reach 
or tax the wealth of the country for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of the war, and on the floor they weakly declare that 
this Government can not reach the wealth of the country for the 
parpoes of paying its expenses in time of peace or of meeting its 

urdens in time of war. 

Sir, I repudiate the unjust discrimination in favor of the rich 
and against the poor in the revenue measure which the commit- 
tee has presented, and I repudiate utterly the grounds upon 
which the measure in this behalf is sought to be defended. The 
accumulated wealth and the great imcomes of the wealthy classes 
of this country are not beyond the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment, and it will be a sad day for the Republic when that claim 
is conceded to be true, If they are not subject to taxation for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of the war, they must be 
made subject to such taxation, and the issue should be made 
and determined now. Has it come to this, that when our coun- 
try becomes involved in war and the sons of our common citizens 
are called upon to fight her battles, that the fathers and brothers 
and mothers and sisters of these soldiers of the Republic must pay 
all the taxes necessary to meet the expenses of the war? 

Is it possible that the accumulated wealth and great incomes of 
the country, whose owners are the greatest beneficiaries of our 
institutions, are beyond the taxing power of the Government, 
even for the purpose of maintaining its life in times of war? Can 
it be that when the poor man’s son is taken from his fireside and 
forced into the ranks of war to battle for his country’s life or his 
eountry’s right, that the rich man’s property or income may not be 
taxed to carry on the war? Surely, if this be the legal situation, 
the highest patriotic duty of every representative of the people in 
Congress is to force an issue which will result in an equitable 
change of the Constitution and laws in this behalf. 

Look at the schedule of taxes levied by this war revenue bill as 





top of page 3 of the report, in which the committee, after stating 
that the taxes provided for in. the bill are expected to yield ninety 
to one hundred million dollars of additional annual revenue, sum: 
marizes the provisions of the bill as follows: 


$1 per barrel additional tax on fermented liquors, estimated to 
yield an increased revenue of. sates : . £33, 000,000 
6 cents per pound additional tax on tobacco and on tobacco in 
stock 15. 000, 000 


A special tax of $4.80 per annum on dealers in tobacco and cigars, 

I RES Ie ee ee Cee addins on _ 5, 000, 000 
An increase of $1 per thousand on cigars and cigarettes. __- . 5,000,900 
A stamp tax on documents, instruments, checks, proprietary medi- 

cines, etc., substantially the same asit existed in 1866, with cer 

tain additions ............ ot . 80.000.000 
A stamp tax on wines, mineral waters, and beverages sold in bot 

tles—unestimated. 

An increase in the tonnage tax on vessels in the foreign trade.... 2,000,000 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the committee’s own summary, 
showing the revenue expected to be derived from each of the sev- 
eral taxes. imposed by the bill. From the tax on fermented 
liquors, which is almost wholly a tax on beer, $33,000,000 is ex- 
pected. Upon whom does that tax fall? Certainly not upon the 
rich—beer is not the drink of the rich—and even it the rich drink 
beer in the same proportion in which it is used as a beverage by 
the poor, very little of the tax would. be paid by the rich, but in 
proportion to their means the poor would be required to pay an 
enormously greater proportion than the rich. 

But, as a fact, beer is the drink of the poor and not of the rich, 


I will not now consider the moral aspect of the case, as keenly 
and cleverly presented by the committee. They speak of this tax 
as an internal-revenue tax ‘‘on articles of voluntary consump- 
tion.” This is probably true, but the fact remains that itis a tax 
on the voluntary consumption of the poor and a tax that they 
expect to be borne by the poor to the extent of $83,000,000 per 
annum. 

The second item in the summary is “6 cents per pound addi- 
tional tax on tobacco and on tobacco in stock,” from which it is 
expected that $15,000,000 per annum will be raised. Who are the 
consumers of tobacco, the rich or the poor? Why, sir, the aver- 
age poor man consumes more tobacco than the average rich man, 
and the tax will fall upon the poor man with tremendously greater 
burden in proportion to his means than upon the rich man. In- 
deed the consumption of tobacco by the rich will yield but an 
insignificant portion of the $15,000,000 which the committee 
expects to derive from that portion of the tobacco tax. 

The third item in the summary is “a special tax of $4.80 per 
annum on dealersin tobacco and cigars,” $5,000,000. Upon whom 
will this fall? Nominally it falls upon the dealers in tobacco, but 
the dealers in tobacco carry on their business for a profit, and 
they must charge all expenses in the matter of carrying on their 
business to the consumers of the commodities in which they deal; 
hence they must make up the $5,000,000 which they are required 
to pay in increased prices. Thus it is that another $5,000,000 is 
added to the burdens of the poor in the proportion in which the 
tax of 6 cents per pound upon tobacco must fall upon them. 

The fourth item is “‘an increase of $1 per thousand on cigars 
and cigarettes,” $5,000,000. Another $5,000,000 added to the taxes 
of the poor in the same proportion in which the tax on tobacco 
falls upon them. The committee answers by anticipation that all 
these things, beer and tobacco, are ‘‘artic!es of voluntary con- 
sumption,” which is quite true; but, as I have said, they are arti- 
cles of consumption of the poor, and of this $58,000,000 





per annum 
thus far analyzed the poor are expected to bear nearly the whole 
amount. 

The fifth item in the summary is ‘‘a stamp tax on documents, 


instruments, checks, proprietary medicines,” etc. , $20,000,000. All 
documents are to be stamped. Who will pay that tax? Why, 
those whose necessities drive them most frequently to the execu- 


tion of documents relating to property rights. Of instruments 
the same may be said. Ninety per cent—I presume 99 per cent— 


of all checks drawn are for amounts less than $100, and pass be- 
tween comparatively poor men, or men of moderate means, 
The tax on checks will therefore fall almost wholly on the poor. 


The tax on proprietary medicines under this bill will be enor- 
mous, and must be paid by the consumers. Who are the con- 
sumers of proprietary medicines? 

Not the rich, but the poor. The poor are almost the exclusive 
purchasers of proprietary medicines. They can not afford to 
employ doctors: to prescribe for their ills, save in the severest 
emergencies, and they must therefore rely largely upon the adver- 
tised and recommended qualities of proprietary medicines for the 
diseases from which they seem to suffer. They diagnose their 
own cases, make the advertisement of the patent medicine their 
prescription, save the doctor’s fee, and purchase the medicine, pay- 
ing the war tax. Here, then, is this additional item of $30,000,0u0, 
nineteen-twentieths of which will fall upon the very poor and 


reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, I read from the | upon those in moderate circumstances. 
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The sixth item in the summary is ‘‘a stamp tax on wines, min- 
eral waters, and beverages sold in bottles, unestimated.” Very 
well. A stamp tax on wines will fall upon the poor consumer of 
wines much more heavily in proportion to their means of pay- 
ment thanupon the rich. The tax is not solevied as to bear with 
proportionate equality upon the kinds of wine consumed by rich 
and poor. ‘Mineral waters and beverages sold in bottles.” 
Why, sir, the tax on mineral waters and other nonintoxicating 
beverages sold in bottles is so unwise and so contrary to the pub- 
lic interest in public morality and sobriety that I can not imagine 
upon what theory the tax upon these beverages was suggested. 
But who are the consumers of such beverages? Mainly the poor. 
Here, again, nine-tenths of the tax laid under this subdivision of 
the bill falls upon the poor. 

The seventh item in the summary is ‘‘ an increase in the ton- 
nage tax on vessels in the foreign trade, $2,000,000.” Well, a 
tonnage tax is a tax on imports added generally to the prices of 
the commodities carried in the vessels that are taxed. Let us 
assume that it is distributed with proportionate equality among 
the rich and the poor, since we can not, by anticipation, trace it. 
We have again a tax of $2,000,000, of which nine-tenths, at least, 
must fall upon the poor. 

That enumeration covers the entire revenue bill. In my opin- 
ion, no representative body in the history of the world has ever 
dared to impose a tax of ninety toone hundred millions of dollars 
per annum upon the people whom they represent, providing that 
the tax should fall almost exclusively upon the poor, in ridicu- 
lously small proportion upon the rich, and not at all upon either 
the accumulated wealth or the great incomes of the wealthy citi- 
zens and residents of the country. 

I know of nothing in history that compares with it except the 
system of taxation prevailing in France immediately prior to the 
French Revolution, when it was said that taxes were so devised as 
to fall almost wholly upon the poor, and in excessive proportion 
upon the very poor, while the wealth of the nobles and the vast 
estates of all wealthy classes were exempt from taxation. Cer- 
tainly in no English-speaking state or nation since the birth of 
popular sovereignty and the dawn of popular education has such 
a measure been passed. 

A direct tax assessed upon the States in proportion to popula- 
tion and falling upon wealth instead of consumption would dis- 
tribute the burdens of the war according to the ability of the 
taxpayers to bear the burdens. That such a tax is constitutional 
is unquestioned. But,to the proposition to levy a direct tax, you 
say that it is undesirable, not that it is unconstitutional, for the 
Constitution specifically provides for it, but that it is undesirable, 
and that is the end of the argument. To whom is it undesirable? 
Why, presumably to the classes who escape taxation under this 
bill. 

For the purpose of presenting my views as to the best method 
of raising the necessary revenue for the prosecutiun of this war 
in practical form, I have presented a direct-tax bill to the House, 
levying a tax of $125,009,000 annually, apportioned to the several 
States in proportion to population, providing that each State may 
raise its quota of the direct tax by such means and by such meth- 
ods of taxation as it may choose to adopt, paying into the Federal 
Treasury the amount of its quota, less 15 per cent allowed to each 
State assuming the burden of assessing and collecting its quota of 
the tax. 

In introducing this direct-tax bill, I was well aware that it would 
be impossible to obtain consideration for it on the floor of the 
House under the rules now in force. Presenting it, therefore, as 
a model of legislation for the consideration of some future Con- 
gress rather than as a measure for immediate consideration, I 
have taken the liberty of framing it so as, in terms, to give the 
greatest possible freedom to the States in the matter of raising 
their several quotas of the direct tax. 

I am not prepared to say that the Federal Constitution permits 
of the latitude to the States proposed in my bill, but as, in my 
opinion, the States should be given that latitude by Congressional 
action if permissible under the Constitution, or by constitutional 
amendment if necessary, I have so drafted the bill as to give that 
fullness of freedom and option to the States which I think they 
should have without particularly considering its constituiionality. 
In my opinion, the sources of Federal revenue heretofore relied 
upon are likely soon to become insufficient for the support of our 
Government and for the payment of extraordinary expenses in- 
curred by reason of the present war and other great expenditures 
not immediately connected with the support of the Government. 

The Republican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has reported in favor of a bond issue to the amount of $500,000,000, 
of what are called “ten-twenty 3 per cent coin bonds;” that is to 
say, bonds payable at any time after the expiration of ten years, 
at the option of the United States, but the regular maturity of 
which does not arrive until twenty years after issuance. Instead 
of this bond issue, the Democratic minority of the committee pro- 
poses an income tax, from which an annual revenue of about 
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$60,000,000 is expected, and also the coinage of the silver seign- 
iorage now in the Treasury, making about $110,000,000 from these 
sources for the first year and $60,000,000 per annum until the 
entire expense of the war has been paid. 

Why there should be any objection to the coinage of the seign- 
iorage in the Treasury or to its immediate use by the issuance of 
silver certificates thereon is beyond my comprehension; but it 
seems that our extremely sensitive gold standard is likely to fail 
if the seigniorage should be coined. It already trembles and 
threatens, by the exercise of the monopoly power of those who 
control it, to withdraw from us our circulating medium if we 
dare to coin or utilize as money-that horrid seigniorage of fifty- 
odd million dollars. A more absurd attempt to put the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in a financial strait-jacket has 
never been made, and it does seem to me that it reduces the gold 
standard argument to an absurdity. Must this great Govern- 
ment be forever threatened and bullied and hampered in the 
a of its business as long as the gold standard is main- 
tained? 

The proposed bond issue is wholly unnecessary. It is not at all 
likely that this war will develop a necessity for any such expendi- 
ture of money beyond the surplus already on hand and the rey- 
enues which will be collected under the ordinary and extraordinary 
revenue measures. The war already is being used as a pretext 
for this bond issue and for much other vicious legislation. 

The bond issue is desired, and is to be made for purposes wholly 
unconnected with the war. It is the a of the present Admin- 
istration, over and over again asserted by the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, to have a bond issue to the amount of four or five 
hundred million dollars, to serve as a basis for the extension of the 
national banking system, with a view ultimately to turning over 
to the national banks the entire function of issuing paper money. 
This scheme was presented, elaborated, and urged by the Secretary 
of the Treasury long before a war with Spain became probable, 
and the early stages of the war are now being used for the pur- 
pose of carrying out that design by the immediate issuance and 
sale of enough of bonds to serve the other and prior purpose. 

True, the majority of the committee ore that this bond 
issue shall be in the nature of a popular loan; that is to say, that 
the bonds shall be offered for sale to the citizens of the country in 
small amounts and small denominations, and that only such por- 
tion of the bond issue as may not be in this manner subscri for 
shall be sold in bulk to banks and other large purchasers. But, 
sir, it does not matter how these bonds will be sold. They will 
quickly find their way into banking channels and will speedily be 
ee to the most valuable use to which private owners can put 
them. 

Assuming that their use as a basis for national banking is their 
most valuable use, they will quickly flow into the coffers of the 
national banks and into the vaults of those who desire to establish 
new national banks, to serve as the basis of organization and as the 
basis of bank-note issues by those institutions. It matters not to 
those who have devised the plan that for every dollar obtained by 
the sale of bonds to meet the expenses of the war the people of the 
next generation must pay nearly $2 in taxes; the financial scheme 
by which the issuance of paper money is to be made the absolute 
function of the national banks must be carried out regardless of 
the unnecessary burdens that it will impose upon the people. 

Gentlemen say that it is the patriotic purpose of these benevo- 
lent national banking institutions to get the Government out of 
the banking business, and we are asked, ‘‘ Have you not advo- 
cated the withdrawal of the Government from the banking busi- 
ness?” I answer yes, but to us the term ‘“‘ banking business” has 
a very different meaning from that which you attach to it. We 
would retire the Government from its present banking obliga- 
tion to furnish gold for export whenever the bankers may present 
greenbacks for redemption at the Treasury. 

By taking the Government out of the banking business you 
mean simply to have the Government «‘' continue the issuance of 
Treasury notes and other paper money, turn that “vhole function 
over to the national banks and let them control it as a considera- 
tion for the trouble of performing the function. We say the 
issuance of _— money is not properly a banking function at 
all, and we do not propose that it shall be devolved upon the 
national banks. Our apparent a ment upon the matter of 
taking the Government out of the banking business is based upon 
the different meanings which we attach to the term “‘ banking 
business.” 

The committee further provides for the issuance of temp 
certificates of indebtedness bearing 3 per cent interest and pay- 
able not later than one yearafterissuance. These certificates are 
to be drafts against the war revenue tax, for the year during 
which they are issued, and to make that tax available for the war 
expenses as they accrue, without awaiting the actual collection 
of the tax. To that proposition as a war measure I see no objec- 
tion, except that there is need of making the certificates bear in- 
terest. they are simply allowed to pass current as money, they 
























will be received at par without interest and surrendered for re- 
demption at maturity. However, the difference between the pay- 
ment of those certificates, with interest or without interest, is not 
sufficient to justify any serious controversy in view of the pending 
crisis. 

It is understood on this side of the House that if the income-tax 
provision shall be voted down as a substitute for the bond-issue 
provision of the bill, a motion will be made to recommit the bill 
with instruction to add the income-tax provision to the bill as it 
stands. I trust that that amendment to the bill will not be op- 
posed. Itis urged in opposition to the substitution of the income 
tax for the bond-issue provision that the United States Supreme 
Court has held the income tax to be unconstitutional and that it 
will not do to pass a war-revenue measureconcerning the validity 
of any substantial part of which there is serious doubt. 

Gentlemen on the other side profess to deplore the fact that 
there is no means of reaching the accumulated wealth and great 
incomes of our rich fellow-citizens in raising revenue to pay the 
expenses of the war, and many of them have expressed the ear- 
nest wish that some means of reaching the accumulated wealth 
and great incomes of the country for that purpose might be sug- 
gested in order that the burdens of the war should be distributed 
with greater fairness and equality than is provided for in the 
pending bill. Now, sir, the proposition to amend the bill by add- 
ing the income-tax provision to all of the existing provisions of 
the bill will offer that opportunity without the possibility of em- 
barrassing the conduct of the war or delaying for an hour the 
collection of the necessary revenue for its prosecution. 

The income-tax measure, declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court, was drafted on the lines of the sev- 
eral income-tax laws which for a hundred years previously had 
been upheld by the United States Supreme Court. When the 
Wilson bill income tax was taken on appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, the court, after full argument, following the pre- 
cedents of a hundred years, held it to be constitutional. On peti- 
tion for rehearing, one of the judges who had voted to uphold the 
law united with the dissenting judges in granting a rehearing, 
and thereafter, upon rehearing, without suggesting a single reason 
for his change of opinion, that judge, by his mere vote, unex- 
plained, reversed his own decision in that case and reversed the 
pfecedents of a hundred years sustaining similar income-tax laws. 

Since the rendition of that decision, on rehearing, two of the 
nine justices of the court have retired and new justices have been 
appointed in their places. Why not, if you really desire to pass 
a law that will more equitably distribute the burdens of taxation 
for the support of the Federal Government and for the conduct 
of the war, a law that in its operation will reach at least some 
proportion of the accumulated wealth and great incomes of the 
country, require the constitutionality of the income tax to again 
be submitted to the United States Supreme Court? 

If you do not wish to take any chances whatever upon the sub- 
stitution of an income tax for the bond issue provision of this bill, 
why not aoe both provisions, so that if upon immediate 
proceedings taken to levy the income tax and the immediate sub- 
mission of the question of its constitutionality to the United States 
Supreme Court, that court shall affirm its late decision and hold 
that Congress is powerless to reach by taxation the accumulated 
wealth and incomes of the country, and that revenues for the sup- 
port of the country and revenues for the conduct of our country’s 
wars must hereafter be levied upon the poor, and the rich practi- 
cally exempted, there will be no delay? The bonds can then be 
issued and sold immediately and the revenue which ought to be 
raised by the levy of the income tax raised immediately by the 
sale of the bonds, 

If, as you say, revennes will be necessary to meet the growing 
expenses of the war before these judicial proceedings can be 
closed, why, you have given ample power to the President to raise 
such money by the issuance of the temporary 3 per cent certifi- 
cates provided for in the bill. You have in the Treasury an 
available surplus of $225,000,000 now, $125,000,000 over and above 
the gold reserve of $100,000,000. This available surplus money 
now on hand, with, say, an issue of $100,000,000 worth of temporary 
certificates, will carry you over any ible period that may 
intervene between the present time and the final decision on the 
constitutionality of the income tax. 

I am aware that the committee in its report tells us that 
$13,000,000 of this apparently available surplus in the Treasury is 
made up of uncurrent fractional silver coins and that certain 
other portions of it will be required in January next to meet 
oe obligations of the Government, but there is no reason why 
a 


of that surplus can not now be used (except perhaps the 


$13,000,000 of uncurrent silver coins, for the preparation of which 
for use provision ought to be made), the funds to be replenished 
from war revenue collected between this time and the 1st of Janu- 
ary next. There is no reason why a final decision on the consti- 
tutionality of an income-tax law, passed at this time, should not 
be had in October or November next. Certainly the United States 
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Supreme Court would in time of war give precedence to such a 
case over all other business before the court, and consider it to 
the exclusion of all other business immediately upon its reassem- 
bling in October. 


I do not wish to be understood in this advocacy of an income 


tax as holding to the opinion entertained by some that the income 
tax is the best possible system of taxation. I donot so believe, 
but my views on this question are so well understood by the House 
that it is quite unnecessary for me to do more than state my po- 
sition. 


My advocacy of the income tax is as a choice between that sys- 


tem and the prevailing methods of taxation, in preference to the 
proposed method of taxation embodied in this bill. I believe that 
the best system of taxation for the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is set forth in the war-revenue bill which I have intro- 
duced, and to which I have already referred. 


Gentlemen on the other side of the House are too ready to draw 


inferences in favor of their own patriotism and against the pa- 
triotism of those who do not believe in their attempt to saddle 
the burdens of the war upon the poor to the exclusion and exemp- 
tion of the rich. We do not oppose this revenue measure because 
of any lukewarmness on our part in the prosecution of the war. 
We are as eager for the successful prosecution of the war to a tri- 
umphant andspeedy conclusion as they can possibly be. Weareas 
much devoted to the great and gloriors purposes for which this 
war was declared as they can possibly be. 


We do not boast of our superior patriotism as they do of theirs, 


because we do not conceive that true patriotism is very often evi- 
denced by boasting. We do not disparage their patriotism, be- 
cause in this war for liberty and humanity, in which the most 
vital interests of our common country are immediately.concerned, 


we can not imagine that any American citizen can have any rea- 
son for being unpatriotic; and we do not stoop to the miserable 
subterfuge of the Pharisee, who, as we are told, rendered lip serv- 
ice rather than heart service, and sought favor and glory to him- 
self by constantly crying out: ‘‘I am holier than thou.” Verily, 
there are Pharisees even in these days. 

Too many of the leading statesmen on the Republican side of 
this House have kept themselves to the front politically during 
the past generation by appealing to the prejudices too easily 
aroused in the North against the alleged unpatriotic sentiments of 
the people of the States lately in rebellion. Their pharisaical 
pretense of superior patriotism has served them so well in the past 
that they can not relinquish it as a means of self-advancement. 
So it is, and sad it is, that in this hour of our country’s rejuvena- 
tion, when the welding heat of patriotic impulse has bound our 
whole people together as one for the defense of our country’s 
cause; has reunited the people, North, South, East, and West, in 
one solid and indistinguishable phalanx of devoted patriots; has 
banished from the minds of all our people the anger, the sus- 
picion, the prejudice, that sprang inevitably from that season of 
fraternal strife, they can not realize that their pretense of supe- 
rior patriotism will not still secure them personal triumph over 
those whom, for personal advantage, they would malign. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no lack of patriotic enthusiasm for our 
country or for our flag in this crisis. No section and no party is 
lacking at this hour in enthusiastic patriotism. I would but dis- 
credit myself were I to slander any Republican by accusing him 
of lack of patriotism; and I say to you, sir, that the Repubiican 
who from his position of present power, in control of the Govern- 
ment, in control of this House, dares to attribute unpatriotic sen- 
timents to the Democrats and Populists who oppose a scheme of 
taxation which they believe to be unjust, inequitab'e, and out- 
rageously burdensome upon the classes of our people least able to 
bear the burdens, does but discredit himself, and places himself in 
the position of a willful slanderer of fellow-citizens who are at 
least as patriotic as he. 

If this war did nothing more than to unite in the fraternity of 
arms the people of the North and of the South, to mingle the old 
Confederate commanders with the commanders of the Union 
armies, all in the blue uniforms of the reunited Republic, min- 
gling their blood upon foreign battlefields for the glory of the 
Stars and Stripes, for the perpetuation of the Union to the end of 
time, and, more than all, for the perpetuation of the great institu- 
tions of liberty and justice symbolized by our flag, it would be 
worth all the blood and treasure that it will cost. 

Let the war be prosecuted to a speedy and a successful conclu- 
sion. Let thosein authority be provided with unlimited means 
to the accomplishment of theseends. Letthe Army and the Navy 
never for a moment feel the lack of the sympathy or support of 
their fellow-citizens at home, nor of their Government as the im- 


mediate representative of the whole people; but let us remember 
that this is not a partisan war, it is not a Republican war. it is 
not being fought by Republicans, nor by Democrats, nor by Popu- 
lists, but by all of these in a mighty army of brave and devoted 


Americans, who are Americans first and partisans afterwards. 
The Republican party has control of the civil government of 
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the United States, but it is not, therefore, fighting the battles of 
the war. It is but the agency through which the people furnish 
munitions of war and supplies to the land and naval forces that, 
knowing no difference between Republican Administrations and 
Democratic Administrations in times of war, fight for their coun- 
try and trust to the patriotism of whatever administration may 
be in power to sustain them in the field, to supply their wants, 
and to properly recognize and reward their services. We say to 
you, therefore, the immediate duty to provide a system of raising 
war revenue being upon your party, which is in control of the 
Government, go on, raise the necessary war revenue in your own 
way; weshallnot obstruct youin sodoing. Wewill even vote with 
you, if you will propose areasonably fair and equitable measure; but 
We can not vote with you unless you propose a system of taxation 
which we believe to be just and fair to all the citizens of our coun- 
try. This bill is not just or fair or equitable, and while we will 
not obstruct its passage, we will not, we can not, vote for it. 


Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


“America is a fortunate country; she grows by the follies of European 
nations.’°—Napoleon Bonaparte. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 

The Honse having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide fcr annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is admitted by the champions of annexation 
that if we acquire the Hawaiian Islands we must not only increase 
our Navy to protect us as we now are, but that we must further 
increase it to defend these islands. 

Of course, if our Navy is not already equal to the increasing 
needs of the Government, it must be made and kepi so. 

W hat does an increased Navy mean? Does it mean reduced or 
increasedtaxation? If taxes must be increased, why should wecut 
off by annexation the sources of taxation? If we begin now the 
policy of colonization, will we not, as it were, climb out upon the 
end of the tariff limb and saw it off behimd us? Will we not shut 
off, by annexing, the very sources of revenue that we now have 
with which to pay for an increased Navy to protect our existing 
States and Territories? 

Ah, but you say, ‘‘ We will not increase the tariff.” 
will you do? You will not pass an income tax. You say an in- 
come taxis held to be unconstitutional. You say wecan not raise 
these increased taxes by an income tax. But you fail to even 
propose an amendment to the Constitution, and we can not retry 
the question until an income-tax law is reenacted. 

What must follow? Does it not mean that we must issue more 
bonds? What do more bonds mean? More taxation and an in- 
creased demand for gold, which will increase the fall in prices and 
further intensify the distress and penury of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to have more taxation, where is the prop- 
erty to be found to tax? You have taxed everything in sight that 
the wealth of the country would allow you to tax to carry on this 

rar. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I receive in my mail every day communi- 
cations and marked editorials saying that “we want and must 
take and hold everything in sight.” 

Were we not to be satisfied with simply freeing Cuba and aiding 
the Cubans in establishing astable form of government? Have we 
not so solemnly declared? We are not to be satisfied with this, 
but we must annex Hawaii, and go still further—take, hold, and 
govern the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the Ladrones, and the Caro- 
lines! And while we stud the seas with our new possessions, we 
must also people the ocean with grim-visaged war dogs to protect 
them, and thus enter the arena where force and gunpowder are 
the controlling arguments and where war and aggression and 
entangling vexations constitute the normal condition. 

Mr. Speaker, if this policy of greed and colonization is to be 
inaugurated at this late day, then we must reverse the fixed 
policy of this country for over an hundred years, while our Navy 
must be so increased that it will belt the world! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. HENRY of Mississippi. 
five minutes longer. 


What, then, 


I move that the gentleman have 








The SPEAKER pro tempcre. The Chair has no control of the 
time. Under the rule the speaker can extend his remarks. 

Mr. GAINES. Then I will not take up more of the time of the 
House if I may be allowed to have read theexcerpts which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. I INSMORE. I yield that time to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES. I hope the House will give this an attentive 
hearing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, SEPTEMBER 17, 17%. 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe 
me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly 
[italics his] awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most haneful foes of republican government. * * * 

The great rule of conduct for us in rd to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection 


as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 
Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or avery 


remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the a we may at 
any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interests, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world. ’ 


ANDREW JACKSON INDORSES IT. 


On March 4, 1837, Andrew Jackson, in his farewell address, in 
alluding to “‘ Washington’s Farewell Address,” said: 


The lessons contained in this invaluable legacy of Washington to his coun- 
trymen should be cherished in the heart of every citizen to the latest gener- 
ation; and perhaps at no period of time could they be more usefully remem- 
bered than at the present moment; for when we look upon the scenes that are 
passing around us and dwell upon the pages of his parting address, his pater- 
nal counsels would seem to be not merely the offspring and wisdom and fore- 
sight, but the voice of prophecy, foretelling events and warning us of the 
evilto come. Forty years have passed since this imperishable document was 
given to his countrymen. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ENUNCIATES THE DOCTRINE. 
In his first inaugural address, March 4, 1801, Jefferson said: 


Let us then with courage and confidence purs’ e our own Federal and Re- 
ee principles, our attachment to union and representative government. 
indly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one-quarter of the globe; two high-minded to endure the degradations of 
the others; sessing a chosen country, with room enough for our descend- 
ants to the thousandth and thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense 
of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the acquisition of our 
own industry, to honor and confidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not 
from birth but from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened a 
benign religion, professed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, yet all of 
them inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which by all its dis- 
pensations proves that it delights in the happiness of man here and his 
greater happiness hereafter—with all these blessings, what more is necessary 
to make us a happy and a prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow- 
citizens—a wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
ursuits of industry and improvement, and shal! not takefrom the mouth of 
labor the bread it hasearned. This isthe sum of good government, and this 
is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


President Monroe, in his seventh annual message, December 2, 
1823, said: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United Statesand those pape to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as is to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any E power we have not interfered and shali not 
interfere. But with tae Governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principle, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the puruane of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands means 
the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. Wenotified the powers 
of the earth many years ago that they must keep their hands off 
this side of the earth and we accompanied that notice with the 
declaration that we would keep our hands off their side. The 
implied compact is universally accepted and recognized, and the 
consequence has been the gradual emancipation of Central and 
South America and the increasing expansion of liberty and free 
government. 

We have leavened the earth with the love of liberty, and now 
we are to turn our backs upon our own nary To forsake and 
abandon the great saving policy enunciated by Mr. Monroe we 
lay our hands upon their lands, and we can not complain when 
foreign powers begin their conquests on our own hemisphere, 
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The Monroe doctrine, that has protected us and kept theseislands 
as they are for years, is about to be broken down. That doctrine 
has left these islands to their own ways and to make their own 
laws and customs. Have we suffered by it? 

By that doctrine we say to the whole world, and the whole world 
so understands it, that we have all the territory that we want; but 
we do not intend that any great nation shall come and establish 
itself at our gateway, and in so doing destroy these weak nations 
that are working out their own salvation without being our ene- 
mies in fact or in spirit; and if they were, would be incapable of 
doing us any injury. 

The Monroe doctrine is now the common law of nations. They 
all so understand it. They have legislated up to this dead line in 
the ocean and stopped. They live upto itand they dare not break 
over. 

Having forced them to respect it, shall we now break it down 
ourselves? Can we longer demand of them “ hands off” when 
we begin to lay our hands upon foreign territory? 


LAW OF TREATY. 


Mr. Speaker, it is proposed to acquire these islands by a joint 
resolution, which can be passed by a simple majority of the two 
Houses, to be approved or disapproved by the President, and if 
the latter, the resolution can be passed, and made the law of the 
land, until avoided, over the veto of the President, the sameas other 
legislation. We have never acquired any ‘‘ territory” by a joint 
resolution, and we have the very highest authority holding that 
territory can not be acquired as territory and held as such by a 
joint resolution. It must be, if done legally, by conquest or treaty. 

As early as 1828 the Supreme Court, through Chief Justice 
Marshall, in 1 Peters, 540, said: 

The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the United 
States the powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently that 
Government possesses the power of acquiring territory either by conquest 
or by treaty. 

This court was then composed of Judges Marshall, Washington, 
Johnson, Duval, Story, Thompson, and Trimble. This decision 
has been repeatedly reaffirmed and never doubted. 

What is a treaty? 

Black defines a treaty thus: 

In international law an agrcement between two or more independent 
states—an agreement, league, or contract between two or more nations or 
sovereigns formally signed by commissioners properly authorized and sol- 
emnly ratified, etc. 

It will be thus seen by the very definition of the word treaty 
that it pertains and is confined, to negotiations with foreign pow- 
ers, whether those powers are located on this or any other con- 
tinent. 

It is known as an Executive power; that is, one to be exercised 
by the President, and are the very words of the Constitution, “ by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” We know by 
common experience and observation that legislation as contra- 
distinguished from treaty making is enacted by the Senate, House— 
*‘ the Congress "—with the approval of the President or over his 
veto is ex parte and confined to the limits of the United States and 
their territory. 

Chancellor Kent well says: 

The power to make treaties of peace must be coextensive with the exigen- 
cies of the nation, and necessarily involves in it that portion of the national 
sovereignty which has the exclusive direction of diplomatic negotiations and 


contracts with foreign powers. 
* oo * * * * * 

The department of the Government that is intrusted by the Constitution 
with the treaty-making power is competent to bind the national faith in its 
discretion, for the power to make treaties of must be coextensive with 
the exigencies of the nation, and necessarily involves init that portion of the 
national sovereignty which has the exclusive direction of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and contracts with foreign powers. All treaties made by that power 
become of absolute efficacy because they are the supreme law of the land. 
There can be nodoubt that the power competent to bind the nation by treaty 
may alienate’the public domain and property bytreaty. * * * The power 
that is intrusted generally and largely with authority to make valid treaties 
of 2 can, of course, bind the nation by alienation of part of its territory. 
(i Kent, thirteenth edition, page 166.) 


In Holden vs. Joy, in 17 Wallace, 211, Judge Clifford, in speak- 
ing for the court, said: 


Express power is given to the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur, and inasmuch as the power is given in general terms, with- 
out any description of the objects intended to be embraced within its scope, 
it must be assumed that the framers of the Constitution intended that it 
should extend to all those objects which in the intercourse of nations had 
usually been regarded as the proper subjects of negotiation and treaty, if 
not inconsistent with the nature of our Government and the relation between 
the States and the United States. 


The Constitution ordains, Article IT, section 2, that— 

He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. 

Note the language. ‘‘Make”—that is, create—treaties. Who? 
The President and Senate make the treaty, while the Congress— 
that is, the Senate and House of Representatives—and the Presi- 
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dent, or possibly the Senate and House over the veto of the Presi- 


dent, may enforce or abrogate the treaty. 

It is significant that the treaty-making power is confined to the 
President and the Senate, while this resolution, as stated, may 
pass the House and the Senate by a simple majority, or over the 
veto of the President by the usnal vote, and yet takes the place of 
a treaty and strips the President and Senate of their executive 
functions, and by a majority vote! The Constitution nowhere 
says that the President and Congress shall make treaties, or that 
the President and the House shall make treaties. or that the Senate 
and House combined may do so. Itis specific and easily under- 
stood and says the President and Senate shall. 

It is a fact that the treaties heretofore proposed to annex Hawaii 
have failed to meet the approval of the Senate—in fact, have not 
received the necessary two-thirds vote. Is this the reason why the 
annexationists seek now to acquire these islands by a joint reso- 
lution, which requires, as stated, a simple majority vote? 

A recent author sums up the law of treaty, in these words: 


Congress has the power toabrogate its treaties. The tresty-making power 
is vested in the President and the Senate, and with the consent of the other 
contracting parties it is competent for the President and Senate to annul the 
existing treaty; but the power to abrogate a treaty is vested in Congress 


Boutwell on the Constitution of the United States for the First Century, page 
204. 

The authorities on the subject are ably reviewed in Chan Ping 
vs. The United States (130 U.S.,600). Justice Bradley, in discuss- 
ing the abrogation of our treaty with China, by which Chinese 
immigration from China was prohibited, says: 

The Constitution of the United States speaks with no uncertain sound 
upon this subject. That instrument, established by the people of the United 
States as the fundamental law of the land, has conferred upon the President 
the Executive; has made him commander in chief of the Army and Navy; 
has authorized him, by and with consent of the Senate, to make treaties, and 
to appoint ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls. As was said by this 
court in Chae Chan Ping’s case (130 U. 8., 600), following previous decisions: 

The treaties were no greater legal obligations than the act of Congress. 
By the Constitution, laws made in pursuance thereof and treaties made un- 
der authority of the United States are both declared to be the supreme law 
of the land, and paramount authority is not given to one over the other. A 
treaty, it is true, is in the nature of a contract between nations, and is often 
merely promissory in its character, requiring legislation to carry it into 
effect. Such legislation will be open to future repeal or amendment. If the 
treaty operates by its own force, and relates to a subject within the power 
of Congress, it can be deemed in that particular only the equivalent to a leg- 
islative act, to be repealed or moditied at the pleasure of Congress. In either 
case the last expression of the sovereign must control. (149 U. S., 711,712. 
Fong Yue Ting.) 

If the President and Senate make a treaty that is not self- 
operative, Congress can enact enabling legislation. 

We have made no treaty with Hawaii, and that offered has been 
defeated by a failure of the Senate to sanctiou it. This measure 
is notatreaty. We haveseen this House has no power to ‘‘make” 
a treaty. 

It is not proposed to acquire these islands by treaty or con- 
quest. It isnot contended that we have conquered these Hawaii- 
ans. It is not held that this is a treaty, but simply a joint reso- 
lution for the purpose of annexing these islands. Not having 
conquered these people, we can not take or hold this territory as 
conquerors. To conquer we must dispossess, and take not only 
physical possession of the individuals conquered, but their posses- 
sions, personal and real. 

Hence it is that by conquest the people who conquer, being then 
sovereigns, at least for the time being, acquire the possessions of 
the conquered, and in this way, even if we had no Constitution, 
but simply exercised our natural rights as human beings, we could 
thus acquire property of and from the vanquished. We say, in 
brief, that we, as a nation, acquire territory as a result of war 
as an incident of war, some contend, but it would seem as a direct 
result and one of the means of conquering. 

But that is not this case. We are not undertaking to acquire 
these islands by conquest, but in a time of profound peace with 
this nation. We are therefore, and the annexationists should be, 
confined to the limitations of our written Constitution. We are 
therefore bound, under our oaths, to support this Constitution and 
to acquire these islands, if at all, according to the fundamental 
law of the land—by conquest or treaty. 

In 1870 certain jobbers or land sharks undertook to annex the 
Santo Domingo Islands by a joint resolution, but met with such 
serious opposition in and out of Congress that finally it was aban- 
doned. It was bitterly opposed, because such a means of acquisi- 
tion was unwarranted by the Constitution, by Senators Thurman, 
Sherman, Bayard, Stockton. Davis of Kentucky, Summer, and by 

Representatives Cox of New York and Hoar of Massachusetts 
(now a distinguished Senator, who now favors the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands), and many others. 

Senator Thurman was for many years a most distinguished 
chief justice of the supreme court of the State of Ohio. He was 
equally illustrious as a statesman and a jurist while he adorned 
the Senate, and his great learning cast more light wpon constitu- 
tional and abstruse matters, as shown by the debates in the Sen- 
ate, than any other member of that august body. In discussing 
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Islands by a joint resolution, he said: 


I believe, not only with all the fathers of the Constitution but with the ex- 
pounders of it of all parties, a doctrine affirmed as strongly by Daniel Web- 
ster as it was by John C. Calhoun, that the Government of the United States 
has no powers except such as are delegated toit by the Constitution, and that 
the absence of a delegation is just as fatal to a power as would be its express 
prohibition, and that nowhere in the Constitution is the power granted tothe 
General Government to acquire territory in any other way than by treaty 
and by conquest, of course, which would follow war. You mae acquire by 
conquest as an incident to the war-making power; but in time of peace, when 
there is no war, there is no other power contained in the Constitution con- 
ferred upon the Government under which it can lawfully acquire territory 
except the treaty-making power. 


Senator Bayard, in speaking on the same point, said: 


My honorable friend from Ohio coe Thurman] ably demonstrated to the 
Senate the utterly unconstitutional nature of this proposition, that Congress 
have no power by joint resolution to annex territory to the United States; 
and that even with the doubtful example of the State of Texas before us, it 
must be recollected that in that case we are dealing with a “State,’’and a 
State, in the precise language of the Constitution, we are authorized to admit 
by vote of Congress. 

But who pretends, or who can pretend, that this island, peopled with a 
semibarbarous population, this chaotic mass of crime and degradation, can 
be dignified into a *‘ State,’ or that from among stich a people proper or de- 
cent selections can be made to take part in the government of this great 
country? No, sir; Congress has no authority, no lawful power, to annex 
foreign territory by joint resolution. By treaty stipulation alone can we be- 
come possessed of territory, an unorganized political society.—Congressional 
Globe, volume 82, page 226. 












































































































































Senator Sherman said: 


You can not by joint resolution annex San Domingo as a territory; you 
must annex her as a State if you annex her by joint resolution. There is no 
clause in the Constitution that provides for the acquisition of territory by 
7. resolution, unless it be that Congress may admit new States. * * * 

Yo one has ever pretended that we could, by joint resolution, annex terri- 
tory as a Territory without admitting it as a State.—Congressional Globe, 
third session Forty-first Congress, pages 183, 193. 


President Grant in 1871 abandoned the plan of annexing Santo 
Domingo by treaty and recommended its annexation by joint res- 
olution, and that fell through. 


Senator Davis severely criticised the President and these meas- 
ures in the following language: 


He [the President] had not the hardihood, the audacity, to submit to the 
Congress of the United States that they should receive Dominica as a State 
into the Union. He would not so insult the understanding and the dignity 
of Congress, the understanding and the rights of the American yosem. as to 
make any such monstrous proposition. Still there is a general vague and 
covert proposition that Dominica shall be received into the Union by joint 
resolution of Congress, and as he in effect repudiates and does not give any 
countenance to the idea of its admission by joint resolution as a State into 
the Union, what is the effect and purpose of the President's elaborate con- 
sideration and dissertation upon the subject in his es 

Simply that Congress shall advance beyond the principle and the provision 
of the Constitution, beyond all the precedents, and admit Dominica, not asa 
State into the Union, but as a Territory, whose ‘nhabitants are incompetent 
to take upon themselves the duties and responsibilities of citizens of the 
United States in the business of self-government in adopting a constitution 
and acting the part of a State in the Union. 

That is the parpone of the President; that is his recommendation; that is 
his proposition. It is in furtherance of that proposition, as I understand, 
that this joint resolution has been introduced. It is simply to take up this 
furtive, unconstitutional project of the President, to be effected without au- 
thority of the Constitution, and perverting and usurping its powers by Con- 
gress assuming the prerogative of the treaty-making power in admitting into 
the Union asa Territory territory that now forms part of a foreign country. 
It is to forward and give impetus, strength, and power to this covert and 
monstrous proposition that this resolution is introduced. 


Mr. Wood, of New York, in the House, on the same subject, 
said: 

Therefore I concur in these views and contend that if Dominica is to be 
annexed to the United States as a Territory it must be by a treaty made 
with the Dominican Government, which isa foreign power. Itis impossible, 
constitutionally, to bring Dominica into the Unionas a Territory by joint 
resolution, as is proposed. I have other authorities upon this subject. I[ 
have the opinion of some of the ablest expounders of constitutional law now 


living directly to that point, but I have not time nor will I detain the House 
to refer to them. 


I say, therefore, again, if Dominica is to be accuired at all, except by treaty, 
she must come in as a State, with all the rightsand privileges of other States. 
To this there are grave objections, to which I will refer hereafter. 

The contention was, then, that if foreign territory could be ac- 
quired at all, it must be done by the treaty-making power—the 
President and Senate—and that Congress could not by legisla- 
tion do so. That while “new States” might be admitted into the 
Union by the House of Representatives and Senate, even over the 
veto of the President, yet they were without power to annex ter- 
ritory as territory by simple legislation. 

Let us see just how we have procured our various acquisitions 
since the formation of our Constitution: 

1. Louisiana was annexed in 1803 by purchase, consummated 
in advance, and ratified by treaty. 

2. Florida, in 1819, by treaty. Texas was never annexed, but 
was admitted into the Union as a State in 1845. 

8. New Mexico and California were acquired by conquest and 
treaty. 

4, The Gadsden purchase by treaty in 1853. 

5, Alaska was acquired by treaty in 1867. 

The annexationists cite in support of this unprecedented meas- 
ure the admission of Texas into the Union by joint resolution as 
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the unconstitutionality of the annexation of the Santo Domingo | authority for annexing this territory as territory, to be held as 
territory, by a joint resolution. 


mitted her. 


independence as a free State; England, 
thereafter. 











The two cases are not parallel. 
She was admitted under that explicit provision of the Constitu- 


tion which ordains that 


‘*New States may be admitted by Congress into this Union,” 


not ‘‘annexed,” but ‘‘admitted” by the Congress into “this 


Union.” 

First. Texas was a free and independent State before we ad- 
The United States, as early as 1837, recognized her 
lgium, and France soon 


Second. She had her own State government—President, Sam 


Houston, of Tennessee—and her Congress, 


Third. She made her own laws, and was peopled principally by 


emigrants from the United States. 


Fourth. She was admitted not as, or to be, a“ Territory,” but im- 


mediately as, and because she was already, a ‘‘ State.” 


Fifth. The treaty-making power can not admit aState as aState; 
Congress can. 

Sixth. Texas was formerly a part of the United States and until 
1819, when by treaty we ceded her to Spain. 

Seventh. Texas is contiguous territory. 

Senator Thurman, in discussing the Santo Domingo resolution 


gave the reasons why Texas was admitted as a State by a joint 
resolution. He said: 


Now, the first thing that strikes me is this: Is the Senate ready to recede 
from its position? Is the Senate ready to ratify a treaty for the annexation 
of Dominica, or is the Senate ready to annex Dominica by joint. resolution? 
And in that connection I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that you can not by joint resolution annex Dominicaas a Territory; you 
must annex her as a State if you annex her by joint resolution. There is no 
clause in the Constitution of the United States that provides for the acquisi- 
tion of territory by joint resolution of Congress, unless it be one single pr 
vision, and that is that the Congress may admit new States into the Union. 

And it was upon the argument that there was no limitation upon that 


power toadmit new States into the Union that it was not limited to terri- 


tory belonging to the United States, but that territory belonging to a for- 
eign power might be admitted into the Union asa State. It was upon that 
doctrine that the resolution in the case of Texas was passed. But noone has 
ever pretended that you could by joint resolution annex territory as a Ter- 
ritory without admitting it as a State. 


It will be interesting here to briefly give the history of Texas 
up to her admission as a State of this Union: 


Previous to 1819 the United States had claimed as part of the Louisiana 
oe the region known as Texas as far as the Rio Grande River, but by 
he Spanish treaty of that year yielded its claim. Soon afterwards inhab- 
itants of the United States began to remove to Texas, where they obtained 
grants of landandsettled. It thus grew into a State which was closely allied 
to the United States. 

In 1827 and 1829 ow and Calhoun, as Secretaries of State, tried to obtain, 
but without success, Texas by purchase, offering $1,000,000 and $5,000,000. In 
March, 1836, Texas, dissatisfied with the Government of Mexico, declared its 
independence. A short war followed. The Mexicans committed massacres 
at Goliad and the Alamo, but on April 10, at the San Jacinto, Santo Anna, 
the Mexican President, with 5,000 men, was badly defeated by 700 men under 
Gen. Sam Houston, the commander of the Texan forces, 

Santa Anna agreed to a treaty which recognized the independence of 
Texas. This was not ratified by Mexico, but in March, 1837, the United States 
recognized the independence of the eee of Texas, and soon England, 
France, and Belgium did likewise. In 1837 Texas made application to Con- 
gress for annexation, but with no immediate result, The Presidential cam- 
paign of 1844 turned largely on this question. The Democratic convention 
nominated Polk, who favored annexation, instead of Van Buren, who op- 
posed it. Clay, the Whig candidate, was also sup to be against the 
project. In the meantime Calhoun, Secretary of State, had negotiated a 
treaty of annexation with Texas in April, 1844, including the territory be- 
tween Nueces and Rio Grande rivers, disputes as to which finally led to the 
Mexican war. 

This treaty failed of ratification at the hands of the Senate. Polk was 
elected, but his election was taken asa sign of popular approval of annexation, 
and Congress and Tyler's Administration now e attached to the proj- 
ect. Early in 1845 Congress authorized the President to negotiate a treaty 
of annexation. Tyler hastened to accomplish the object, though without a 
treaty, and on the last day of his term sent a special messenger to Texas. 
This emissary on June 18 secured the consent of the congress of Texas, 
which was ratified by popular vote on July 4. A resolution for the admis- 
sion of Texas as a State was in the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 141 to 56 on December 16, 1845, and in the Senate by a vote of 31 to 13 
mF December 22, and Texas was declared a State of the Union December 29, 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, afterwards President, in the House, 
1845, said: 


The admission of a sovereign State into the Union is not an acquisition of 
territory in the sense that territory is or can be acquired under the treaty- 
making power. They are wholly different. * * * 


Bear in mind that we are annexing these islands as territory, 
and not as, or to be, a “‘new State” of this Union. 
Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia, a Senator, said: 


Honorable Senators seem to biend the idea of uiring territory and ad- 
mitting States and thereby produce confusion. It is insisted that we must 
acquire territory by treaty. Let this be so, and it does not touch the - 
ment. For it is absolutely certain nee re can_ not admit a State into 
Union by treaty, that power being conferred alone upon Congress. 


And again said: 


The argument I have just made is based upon the supposition that by ad- 
mitting Texas asa State this Government acquires the territory of Texas, 
Ihave thought proper to enforce this view because it seems impossible for 
some minds to conceive how Texas can become a member of the Union unless 
this Government does Pacelt oumere her territory. To my mind the dis- 
tinction is manifest, and that by the resolutions from the House we uire 
no territory. but leave Texas as a State, possessed of her entire d te 





dispose of as she pleases, under our Constitution, fixing only the terms by 
which she may © a confederate. The acquisition of terrivory is one 
thing; the admission of a State is another and totally different. 


Mr. Van Buren, in a letter to Mr. Hammett, said: 


The Executive and Senate may, as I have already observed, by the exer- 
cise of the treaty-making power, acquire territory; but new States can only 
be admitted by Congress; and the sole authority over the subject, which is 
given to it by the Constitution, is contained in the following provision, viz: 
“ New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” The only 
restrictions imposed upon this general power are, first, that no new States 
shall be formed within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor, secondly, 
“any State formed by the —= of two or more States or parts of States 
without the consent of the legislatures concerned, as well as of Congress”’— 
restrictions which have no bearing upon the present question. 

The matter therefore stands as it would doif the Constitution said, “ New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union,” without addition 
or restriction. That these words, taken by themselves, are broad enough to 
authorize the admission of the Territory of Texas, can not, I think, be well 
doubted; nor do I perceive upon what principle we can set up limitations to 
a power so unqualifiedly recognized by the Constitution in the plain, simple 
words I have quoted, and with which no other provision of that instrument 
conflicts in the slightest degree. 


Although Texas was already a free and independent State, for- 
merly a part of the United States, peopled by emigrants from the 
United States, with perfect governmental machinery patterned 
after our own, with Samuel Houston (once governor of Tennessee) 
as President, and a Congress elected by her people; and although 
immediately adjoining the United States and naturally a part of 
this continent, Senator Choate contended that Congress could not 
admit her as a State of this Union, though the Constitution ex- 
pressly gives Congress the power to admit new States. He said: 

It was not until it was found that the treaty of last session had no chance 
of passing the Senate, no human being, save one, no man, woman, or child in 
this Union or out of the Union, wise or foolish, drunk or sober, was ever 
heard to breathe one syllable about this power in the Constitution of admit- 
ting new States being applicable to the admission of foreign nations (Texas 
being an independent foreign nation), governments, or states. With one 
exception, till ten months ago, nosuch doctrine was ever heard of or even en- 
tertained. He insisted that the joint resolution was gotten up “not from 
any well-founded faith in its orthodoxy, but for the mere purpose of carry- 
ing a measure by a bare majority of Congress that could not be carried by a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate in accordance with the treaty-making 
aa Globe, second session Twenty-eighth Congress, page 























When we have acquired territory by the treaty-making power, 
it has been with the distinct understanding expressly stated that 
such territory would be given a Territorial government until it 
became sufficiently inhabited to be admitisd into full statehood 
with the old States. In this way many of our States, and partic- 
ularly in the Southwest .nd West, have gone from Territory into 
full statehood. - But there is no provision in this resolution to 
admit these islands as a State into this Union now or hereafter. 
On the contrary, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hitt], the 
chairman of the committee reporting this bill, when asked by my 
neighbor, the gentleman from Kestesky [Mr. CLARDY], this ques- 
tion— 

Suppose these islands are received into the United States under this reso- 
lution, what does this Administration intend, or what do the people of the 
United States intend, todo with them? Will they be admitted as a State? 
It seems to me that is a very important question— 

Here is his remarkable answer: 

Mr. Hirr. I am not a mind reader, and the Almighty alone can answer 
what isin men’s minds. * * * The gentleman will have to find that out 
from other sources. * * * By the terms of this resolution all such ques- 
tions will be determined by Congress.—Congressional Record, volume 31, 
page 6770. 

‘*By Congress,” you see, when we have already seen that Con- 
gress is only given the right to admit ‘‘new States.” The next 
step, the gentleman [Mr. Hitt] suggests, will be to admit as a 
State these islands, stricken with leprosy since 1856, with 1,400 
lepers already there, and her conglomerate population—Japanese, 
25,400; Chinese, 21,616 (which we have excluded from this coun- 
try); Portuguese, 15,291; British, 2,250; Gerinans, 1,432; Hawaiians 
(pure and mixed), 39,504; Americans, 3,081 (who are really run- 
ning the whole thing and forcing this movement), making a total 
of 109,000 people. 

This is the mass, the refuse of all creation, that will soon be 
knocking at the doors of Congress for statehood, that two Sena- 
tors, leprous suspects, and two Representatives, leprous suspects, 
may be elected and sit in Congress to make laws for this country 
and that unfortunate people. With such prospects, with such a 
future as this, we are not surprised that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. GRosvVENOR], a zealous annexationist, 
squirmed around the question when asked what we would do with 
this country when she is annexed, and said: 


I scorn to discuss what is to come from this annexation. 


But as the heat of debate increased the annexationists became 
bolder, and the noblest Roman of them all frankly stated that we 
would do as England does. That he preferred to take advice 
of her and other foreign nations than to be guided by our past 
history or advised from his own people. I allude ‘o the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], who says: 

And while I listen to gentlemen who are full of forebodings, while I have 


great respect for their learning, yet I have more respect for the statesman- 
ship of England, of Germeny, of Russia, of France—nations that are to-day 
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pursuing successfully and to our detriment the colonial system that gentle- 
men here tell us is to be ruinous to us if we follow theirexample. The states- 
manship of the earth to-day is in favor of this system of colonization, of ter- 
ritorial expansion, of breadth and greatness and grandeur, of extension of 
empires. All the statesmanship of the worid, save that of the Democratic 
party here in the United States, says “aye” tothe proposition; they alone are 
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alting in the procession. [Laughter.}|—Congressional Record, volume 31, 


page 60662. 


The sentiment here expressed is amazing when its meaning is 


measured by the only experience this country has had. We were 
once in the very relation with respect to England that is sought 
to be established for Hawaii. We were once a colonial depend- 
ency of England and a victim of the glorious policy the gentle- 
man so lauds, and what was our fate? Go read the scathing 
array of abuses embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the 
long series of oppressions and wrongs set out in that withering 
indictment of King George, and then bow your head with shame 
that such audacious sentiment as that uttered by the gentleman 
can find expression in the American Congress. Itis in keeping 
with that other policy of the Republican party which sees no good 
in home-made financial policies and must look to England for ex- 
ample and sit at the feet of English statesmen for the only financial 
wisdom. God save America from ever having such an indictment 


found against her, and God save this people from being dragged 
into a condition where such shameful thing may be possible. 

The Republicans laugh, the annexationists smile, when the 
teachings of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, Webster, 
and the policy and principles of our Government for over one 
hundred years are thus smote and condemned by the mouthpiece 
of the Administration, whose backs, we see, are turned upon this 
Government, and the statesmanship of England, Germany, Kus- 
sia, and France is pointed to as the beacon lights for our-future as 
anation. I ask, Mr. Speaker, is it not time to— 


Throw out the life line— 
There is danger ahead. 


YUCATAN WAS DENIED ADMISSION. 

In 1848 Yucatan knocked at the door of the Union and sought 
admittance. Worn out with internecine strife, its commissioners 
came to President Polk praying for protection from the Indians, 
and offered to transfer “the dominion and sovereignty of the 
peninsular” to this Government. Mr. Polk, in a message dated 
April 29, 1848, submitted the facts to Congress and said: 

In this condition they have, through their constituted authorities, implored 
the aid of this Government to save them from destruction, offering in case 
this should be granted, to transfer the “dominion and sovereignty of the 
ae tothe United States. Similarappealsfor aid and protection have 

een made to the Spanish and English Governments. Whilst it is not my 
purpose to recommend the adoption of any measure with a view to the ac- 
quisition of the “dominion and sovereignty’ over Yucatan, yet, according to 
our established policy, we could not consent to a transfer of this ‘* dominion 
and sovereignty” either to Spain, Great Britain, or any other European 
power. 

He then quoted, reaffirmed, and applied the Monroe doctrine. 
Here is an exact precedent, almost identically analogous, differing 
only in that it had the advantage over the case now being consid- 
ered in not being foreign territory, but lying within this hemis- 
phere and almost immediate vicinity, and yet Congress refrained 
from accepting the transfer of the dominion, and the President 
specifically declined torecommend it. The Constitution afforded 
no such power, and no one ever dreamed that it did. 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to W. C. Nicholas, September 7, 1803, 
said: 


But when I consider that the limits of the United States are precisely 
fixed by the treaty of 1783, that the Constitution expressly declares itself to 
be made for the United States, I can not help believing that the intention was 
not to permit Congress to admit into the Union new States which should be 
formed out of the territory for which, and under whose authority alone, 


they were acting. _ ' . 
I donot believe it was meant that they might receive England, Ireland, 


Holland, etc., into it. which would be the case upon yourconstruction When 
an instrument admits two constructions—the one safe, the other dangerous; 
the one precise, the other indefinite—I prefer that which is safe and precise. 
I had rather ask an enlargement of power from the nation when it is found 
necessary than to assume it by a construction which would make our powers 


boundless. Our peculiar security isin the possession of a written constitu- 
tion. Let us not make it a blank paper by construction. 

I say the same as to the on of those who make the grant of the treaty- 
making power boundless. If it is, then we have no Constitutio f it has 
bounds, they can be no others than the definitions of the powers which the 
instrument gives. It specifies and delineates the operations permitted t 
the Federal Government, and gives all the powers necessary to carry 





into execution. Whatever of these enumerated objects is proper for : 
Congress may make the law; whatever is proper to be executed by way « 
treaty, the President and Senate may enter into that treaty; whatever is to 


be done by a judicial sentence, the judges may pass that sentence. 

We see that in addition to the prospect now of having Hawaii 
as a State, the process of colonization is just begun, and svuon 
other such countries are to be annexed and later admitted as States 
of this Union. Are we ready for this? Was it ever intended that 
we should be ready? Mr. Speaker, can we ever be ready to sub- 
mit to such a calamity? Not content with illegally annexing ter- 
ritory—the foreign territory of one people—this movement of im- 
perialism is now inaugurated and to be perpetuated. 

Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Quincy, Mr. Webster, Chief Justice Taney, 
and others denied the power of the United States to acquire for- 
eign adjoining territory even by treaty and for the immediate 
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purpose of making new States of the territory thusacquired. But This rule was enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall at an early 


here islands throughout the world are to be acquired and to be held 
as territory, as colonies, and that, too, not by treaty, as the Consti- 
tution, if at all, permits, but by the simple legislation of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is plain, by the very words of the Constitution 
and as expressly intended by the framers, that out of portions 
of the old States Congress had the right to make new States, 
which has been done. For example: Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire were portions of old Massachusetts, West Virginia of 
Virginia, Tenneseee of North Carolina, while the Western States 
east of the Mississippi were formed of portions of that territory 
ceded to the United States by the old States, acquiring it, as the 
people then contended and courts held, as a result of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

It was surrendered, ceded by the old States, to pay off our then 
war debt and to make into new States to be admitted into the 
Union, ‘the States when united.” This cession settled a contro- 
versy between the States that this vacant territory was territory 
bought by the people by the blood they spilled in gaining our 
independence. 

It was doubted that the United States had the right or power to 
acquire by treaty or otherwise than by conquest, of course, addi- 
tional territory for the purpose of adding new States to the United 
States. But to prevent war Jefferson yielded, on the condition 
that the Constitution be thereafter amended, 
chase by treaty of Louisiana and other territory in that section, 
that our people might have free access to the Mississippi River. 

Our citizens’ use of that river and our right of **deposit” in 
that section was invaded and “‘ withdrawn.” Their commerce on 
that river was broken up. This our people, Mr. Jefferson said, 
wouid not stand longer. Lonisiana, and the right to navigate the 


Mississippi River—a natural right, he contended—must be ac- | 
Jefferson yielded, and by treaty | 
Louisiana was acquired to relieve this situation, not by joint res- 


quired or war was inevitable. 


olution, but by treaty, and for the further purpose of making 
‘*new States,” which was done. Mr. Jefferson was not alone in 
believing that the right of the United States to acquire new States 
was limited to its original confines. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney, in the celebrated Dred Scott case, 
used this language: 


There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge 
its territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new States. 
That power is plainly given; and if anew State isadmitted it needs no fur- 
ther lezislation by Congress, because the Constitution itself defines the rela- 
tive powers and duties of the State and citizens of the State and the Federal 
Government. Butno power is given to acquire territory to be held and gov- 
erned permanently in that character. 


Mr. Webster, in a speech delivered at Buffalo, N. Y., May 22, 
1851, said: 

It was inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States, or thought 
to be so, in Mr. Jefferson's time, to attach Louisiana to the United States. 
* * * My opinion remains unchanged that it was not within the original 
scope or design of the Constitution to admit new States out of foreign terri- 
tory. 

March 15, 1837, he said again: 

I say, then, gentlemen, in all frankness, that I see objections, I think insur- 
mountable objections, to theannexation of Texastothe United States. When 
the Constitution was formed, it is not probable that either its framers or the 
people ever looked to the admission of any State into the Union exceptisuch 
as then already existed and such as should be formed out of territories then 
already belonging to the United States. 

Senator MorGan, in a letter addressed to Mr. James K. Kaulie 
and published in the Honoluln Independent of October 19, says: 

Nor could we in any event accept Hawaii as a dependency or colony. We 
have no such powers under our Constitution. 

It is no answer now to this palpably correct view to say that 
this distinguished gentleman has changed his opinion. 

Now, then, in the face of these learned opimions and our past 
history, the annexationists insist that we have the power, by a joint 


resolution, to annex this foreign territory as territory and hold it | 


as territory, no provision whatever being made for its admission 
asa State now or at any other time. Judge Taney said: 

The different departments of the Government have recognized the right 
of the United States to acquire territory which at the time it is intended to 
admit as a new State into the Union. 

It was doubted if Congress had the power to admit Texas, a 
State free and independent before her admission, when Congress 


had the express right to admit new States, and now by “implica- | 


tion” it is contended that Congress has the power to annex this 


territory, confessedly not a State, but a territory 2,100 miles from | 


the borders of California. 

Here is an act about to be done without a precedent in the his- 
tory of our country, upon a power implied from the grant expressly 
given toadmit new States. The ruleis old and well-settled, that— 


The United States can claim no powers which are net granted to it by the 
Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such as are expressly 
given, or given by necessary implication. (1 Wheaton, 326.) 


and urged the pur- | 





| ity. 








day in our history, but it is now too old, it is claimed, to be any 
longer the law of this land, and is being ignored here to-day by 
the friends of this measure. 

*‘What is the Constitution between friends?” Let those who 
have taken the solemn oath to uphold and enforce it answer. 
Let those who would spit upon the Constitution, wpon the tra- 
ditions of this country for over a hundred years, ask this ques. 
tion and laugh as they do it. As for me,I shall stand by the 
oath I have taken to support this sacred instrument. May I be 


| false first to my own self, if false 1 must be to anyone, but last 


always to my country and to the patriotic people whose trust I 
hold in my hand and whom I have the honor in part to represent 
in this House. 

3ut as step by step the annexationists lose their foothold they 
catch as a drowning man at straws and find, they think, a harbor 
in the boundless “ welfare clause” in the Constitution, and say that 
the public welfare requires the annexation of these islands. 

if they would say the private welfare of a bandful of American 
sugar and coffee growers who live there and who are prowling 
around the precincts of this Capitol logrolling for this measure, 
the truth might be fully told. 

Only a few days ago, in a conversation with a high public official, 
I was asked my views on this subject, which I gave. I found 
him an ardent amexationist. He said “‘we” need these islands 
as a war support.” As I turned to leave him he drew from his 
desk some large photographs and said, ‘‘I own acofiee farm down 
there, and here are photographs of it,” exhibiting them. 

On another occasion a resident of Washington, after a long con- 
versation on the subject of annexation, as we parted, said, “Of 
course 1 am for annexation. It will make my land there worth 
$50 per acre, but I don’t blame you as a member of Congress for 
opposing annexation. I would, too, situated differently.” 

Doubtless this is but a bird's-eye view of similar experiences of 
other members with these patriots. 

That we have the power to annex these islands under the 
general-welfare clause is an unheard-of proposition. Tf it be true 
that we have such power, then why was the treaty-making power 
confined exclusively to the President and the Senate? Or why 
did the other provision of the Constitution grant to Congress the 
power to admit ‘‘new States?”: 

Why could not all of this have been done under the general- 
welfare clause without these provisions? If these acquisitionscan 


be made under that clause, why were the other clauses inserted at 
all, and, if inserted, why with such specific limitations? 


All the 
adjudications of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 


past history of this country are witnesses against the position 
taken here by the friends of this measure. 

If this clause admits of this construction, or if it was thus in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution, pray tell me why this 
wise council of men, in lieu of all other clauses, failed to declare 
‘*that the Congress shall have power to enact any legislation the 
public welfare requires?” This would have saved them much time 
and labor and succeeding generations oceans of contentions and 
seas of lawsuits. 

It is true as charged that the Democratic party has always led 
in extending the domain and the power and glory of this Govern- 
ment; but it is equally true that in every such movement the ways 


| pointed out by the Constitution were rigidly followed. Gentile- 


men affect to deride that party and charge it with lagging in this 
latter-day colony-grabbing mania that has seized upon the Gov- 


| ernments of Europe. They call that mania “ statesmanship” and 


‘‘ wise diplomacy,” and they hoot at and decry the safe and stable 
policies that have animated American statesmen; and that have 
proved efficacious in building up a Government that leads all 
others in the benefits it bestows upon its people and upon human- 

The Democratic party glories: in its record of territorial ac- 
quisition. It glories in the fact that every foot of land we have 
gained came through its instrumentalities, It glories in the fact 
that every acquisition it has made has proven wise and good, and 
has served to extend the blessings of free government and lead to 
greater happiness and prosperity. It glories chiefly in the fact 
that in every instance it has tracked the way blazed out by the 
Constitution, and it glories now in that it is able to withstand the 
glittering allurements held out and stand by that sacred instru- 
ment. 

The Democratic party has held to the plain letter and meaning 
of the Constitution and has been foremost in acquiring territory 
out of which States might bemade. By no imaginary stretch can 
the power be extorted which permits the acquisition of foreign 
territory. It is as clear as noonday that that instrament contem- 
plates the acquisition of such territory only as States may be made 
of—contiguous territory with identical interests and associations, 
capable of being absorbed into one homologous whole, and all the 
wise men who helped to build our institutions have all so held. 
if we are to fall now into this procession of powers marching on 














to the savage realms of the East and seek a part in the entangle- 
ments and strifes that will constitute its chief heritage; if we are 
to be allured from the old, safe, glorious landmarks by dreams of 
conquest and follow this new idea born in European greed, then 
our Constitution must either be amended or violated. As for my- 
self, I prefer to remember my oath to uphold it. 
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By the treaty of Paris of 1763, which closed our French and Indian war, the 
French territory east of the Mississippi passed to England, and that west of 
the Mississippi to -__ By the treaty of Paris of 1783, which ended the 
Revolution, England gave Florida back to Spain. During the first years of 
our national history, therefore, Spain ow the western shore of the Mis- 
sissippi and both shores at its mouth. It was soon seen that our citizens 
who were settling along the sitestentoas would have their commerce threat- 
ened and hampered by Spain, especially as that country at first refused us 
the free navigationof the river. It was not until 17% that a treaty was nego- 
tiated by Thomas Pinckney, whereby Spain granted us free navigation of 
the river, and the right to use New Orleans, or some other place which would 
be provided, as a place of deposit for merchandise. 

n 1800 a secret treaty was negotiated between France and Spain by which 
the latter “retroceded”’ to France the Province of Louisiana. Napoleon, 
then First Consul of France, threatened to send an army and fleet to New 
Orleans. It was feared that French ambition in Louisiana and Spanish 
designs in Florida would ultimately prove hurtful tous. In 1802 the right of 
deposit in New Orleans was taken away, and no other place was designated. 
The western portion of the United States clamored for some governmental 
action. Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for the purchase of New Orleans, 
and President Jefferson, in January, 1803, sent James Monroe as minister 
extraordinary, with discretionary powers, to act with our minister to France, 
Robert R. Livingston, in the purchase. 

Napoleon at this time found himself burdened with debt and threatened 
with an English war, and proposed to sell the whole Province of Louisiana. 
A convention to that effect was speedily arranged and signed on April 30, 
1808, by Livingston and Monroe for the United States and Barbé-Marbois for 
France. The price agreed upon to be paid was $15,000,000, of which $3,750,000 
were claims of our citizens against France, which the United States agreed 
toassume, The people of the United States as a whole rejoiced, though the 
Federalists claimed that the measure was unwarranted by the Constitution, 
and even Jefferson thought a constitutional amendment would be necessary. 
The purchase, however, was finally accepted without an amendment, and 
was generally acquiesced in. 

An early session of Congress was called for October 17,1803. Two days 
later the treaty was ratified by the Senate, and on October 25 the Honse 
passed a resolution to carry it into effect by vote of 90 to 25, the Federalists 
voting in the minority. Napoleon accepted 6 per cent onds, payable in fif- 
teen years, for this territory, which more than doubled the area of the United 
States. Portions cf the boundary line of this purchased territory were in 
dispute for a long time; but, sofar-as Spain was concerned, the differences of 


opinion were settled by the treaty of 1519, and the treaty of 1846 with Great | 


Britain settled the remainder. The region acquired by this purchase was 
divided into the Territory of Orleans and the Territory of Louisiana. 
2. Florida.—When Great Britain, in 1763, acquired that part of Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi from France and Floridafrom Spain, she joined her 
ortion of Louisiana to Florida and divided by the Apalachicola River West 
rom East Florida. Both of these passed to Spain in1783. Spain claimed that, 
when in 1800 she “ retrocoded” Louisiana to France, she only gave back what 
she had obtained from that country, and that West Florida, which she ob- 
tained from England, still remained hers. The United States maintained 
thatSpain had given to France the whole original extent of Louisiana, and 
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that, consequently, West Florida was a part of our purchase from Francein 
1803. 


Our Government did not press this claim till 1810, but then, under direc- 
tion of the President, Governor Claiborne, of the Territory of Orleans, took 
possession of all west Florida except Mobile, and in 1813 General Wilkinson 
obtained possession of Mobile also. There wasa growing desire in the United 
States to seize east Florida. Congress as early as 1811 passed secret acts an- 
thorizing the President to take ‘temporary possession” of it, though noth- 
ing came of this. In 1514 and 1818 Jackson made raids into the coveted terri- 
tory, which seemed to show Spain the danger her territory was in. 

She did not think it worth defending, and on February 22, 1819, the Span- 
ish minister at Washington signed atreaty by which Florida was ceded to 
the United States. Our Government in turn assumed claims of its citizens 

inst Spain to the amount of $5,000,000, and accepted the Sabine River as 
the eastern boundary of Mexico. By the same treaty Spain accepted the 
forty-second degree of north latitude as the northern limit to her claims of 


territory west of the Rocky Mountains. The United States Senate at once | 


ratified this treaty, but Spain delayed till early in 1821, and in July of that 
year possession was surrendered. 
x 7 ~ * * *« 

4. New Mexico and Upper California.—The name New Mexico was origi- 
nally — to the Territory now known as Utah, Nevada, and large por- 
tions of Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico. Upper California comprised 
what is now the State of California. These regions, which belon: to Mex- 
ico, were conquered during the Mexican war, and by the treaty of 1848, which 


ended that contest, passed to the United States. Our Government paid to | 


Mexico for this cession $15,000,000, and assumed debts due from Mexico to our 
citizens amounting to $3,250,000. A portion of this acquisition (that part of 
New Mexico east of the Rio Grande) was claimed by Texas, and one of the 
provisions of Henry Clay's Omnibus Bill, passed in 1850, provided for the pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 to Texas in satisfaction of her claim. 

5. Gadsden purchase.—Disputes still remained with reference to those por- 
tions of Arizonaand New Mexicosouth of the Gila River and Mexican troops 
were sent thither. Trouble was averted, however, by the Gadsden treaty, 
Decem ber 30, 1853. so called because it wasnegotiated by our minister to Mex- 
ico, Gen. James Gadsden. By this treaty the United States obtained the dis- 
puted territory, for which we paid $10,000,000, acquired by treaty. 

Alaska.—In 1867, by treaty, we purchased Alaska for $7,200,000 from Russia. 
Judge Cooley says: “This country bordered upon territory which upon 
plausible reasons we had claimed to own, but which in the settlement of our 
northwestern boundary with Great Britain had beenassigned to that power. 
It was therefore not at the time of its acquisition strictly contiguous to any 
territory of the United States. lt was, nevertheless, upon the continent; it 
was not very far away; it was unoccupied except bya race of savages; it would 
be open to occupation by the American people, and in due time, if sufficient 
population should be found there, would be provided with a territorial gov- 
ernment and might become a State of the American Union without seeming 
to conflict e: jally with what we hereinbefore have claimed to be the true 
rule of constitutional construction on the subject. Had it been annexed pre- 
vious to the settlement of the Oregon boundary no one could have raised any 
Question of constitutional propriety.” 
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The Central Pacific Railroad—Government Should Foreclose 
Its Liens. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 5, 1898. 

The House having under consideration a Senate amendment to the gen- 
eral deficiency bill (H. R. 10691), providing for a commission to refund the 
indebtedness of the Central Pacific and Western Pacific railroads to the 
United States— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Theincorporation of this Pacific railroad amend- 
ment in the general deficiency bill is one of the most extraordi- 
nary peccedngs within my recollection or knowledge of Congres- 
sional action. Here is a measure delegating to a commission of 
three public officers power and authority to do, with respect to 
the Central Pacific and Western Pacific railroads, what the Con- 
gress of the United States upon full debate and full considerati 
has twice by overwhelming majorities refused to do. This re- 
funding measure was brought up for consideration in the present 
Congress upon a mere suggestion made by the Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads of the Senate that it do pass, without the statement 
of a single reason for its passage. 

It was formally presented in the Senate by a distinguished and 






| honorable Senator whose speech, made on presenting it, shows 


that he had not sufficiently considered its purpose and meaning, 
and that he did not intend to introduce a refunding measure. 

It is brought up for consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives as part of a bill in which it could not have been incorporated 
originally under the rules of the House, although the fact that it 
was made part of the bill by the Senate makes it, by courtesy, 
superior toobjection at the present time. This measure has never 
been considered by the House Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
nor by any committee of the House of Representatives, yet we are 
asked, in connection with a war deficiency bill—a bill in which it 
is not proper that there should be any affirmative legislation, or 
new legislation of any kind—to pass upon this great question out 
of hand when nearly one-half of the members of the House are 
absent, believing, as they had a right to believe, that no legisia- 
tion other than such as might come up by unanimous consent, or 
appropriation bills, necessary to carry on the business of the Gov- 
ernment, would be considered by Congress. Those who remain 
here are asked, on short notice and inadequate debate, to pass a 
bill to refund the $59,000,000 indebtedness of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. 

The situation is certainly extraordinary: and the passage of the 
measure under existing circumstances will tend more to prove the 
sagacity of Mr. Huntington and his agents than to prove the de- 
votion of the present majority in Congress to the public interests. 

I have said that the distinguished Senator who presented this 
proposition in the Senate presented it formally. It was not his 
proposition, as appears upon the face of the paper which he sub 
mitted. He submitted it in connection with a very excellent 
proposition of his own in favor of the construction of the Nic- 
araguan Canal, wiich he proceeded to discuss. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD of June 29, page 7250, the statement of 
Senator MorRGAN upon presenting this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Payne The gentleman 
from California should not go into the debates of the other House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iam not criticising either the proceedings or 
the Senator. I simply desire to read from his statement for the 
information of the House. Reference has been made to the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate as some authority for our present and 
favorable consideration of this measure, and Senator MorGan’s 
action has been cited as a strong argument in its favor. I desire 
to answer that argument by quoting from Senator Mo! 
speech made in connection with his presentation of the measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman ought not to 
discuss the debates in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It seems to me that I have a right, for the 
purpose which I have stated, to read what was said on the pend- 
ing measure there. 

The SPEAKER protempore. It has been uniformly held that 
the gentleman has not a right to do it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It isa matter of public record now, and it is 
somewhat important that the House should know just what rea- 
son was given for passing this measure in the Senate. If there 
were a report of a cominittee of the Senate, we could read and 
discuss that. As there was no report of a Senate committee in 
support of the measure the Senator who presented it made a state- 
ment in its advocacy. Surely we must have a right to read that 
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statement in support of the pending measure or in opposition to 
it, if it should appear that the Senator was manifestly mistaken. 
Possibly the acquiescence of the Senate, suggested by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], may be explained by this very 
mistake. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
purpose of commenting upon it. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, I think the rule is, with reference to 
debates in the two Houses, that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
be read as a matter of history, but the members of either House 
are not to comment on debate in the other House in reference to 
matters pending between the two Houses. They have only aright 
to read the debate as a matter of history. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule is as follows: 

It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the same 
subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majorities on it there; 
because the opinion of each House should be left to its own independency, 


not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other; and the quoting them 
might beget reflections leading to a misunderstanding between the two 


Houses. (8 Grey, 22.) 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have no intention to pass any criticism on 
the action of the Senator at all, and for the Senator himself 1 
have the very highest regard. Dol understand the Chair to rule 
that it is improper for me to even read from the remarks of the 
Senator upon this amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. GAINES. They do it over in the Senate—they read the 
remarks of members in the House. That is an everyday occur- 
renee, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Of course I have my remedy in an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, but I do not care to adopt that 
course. 

Mr. LOUD. The Speaker made a similar ruling a short -time 
ago when a member was reading from the RECORD proceedings 
in the other House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will say that in certain 
proceedings had before this matter came up for consideration on 
the floor of the House it was urged that this was a measure in- 
tended to enable the Administration to follow the precedent estab- 
lished by the settlement of the Union Pacific Railroad claims. It 
now turns out that the measure does not follow the precedent of 
the Union Pacific settlement; that, on the contrary, it prevents 
the application of that method to the Central Pacific Railroad, I 
agree entirely that the precedent of the Union Pacific foreclosure 
and sale ought to be followed by the Government in the Central 
Pacific case, and that it ought to be followed in accordance with 
the very law under which the Union Pacific sale was made and 
the collection of the entire claim of the Government secured. 

I fully agree to that proposition, and had I been a member of 
another legislative body, accepting, without opportunity for inves- 
tigation, the statement that this was merely a measure to enable 
the Administration with less difficulty to follow the precedent es- 
tablished by foreclosure and sale of the Union Pacific Railroad, I 
might have voted for it on my faith in that statement. 

If this measure were really designed to accomplish that pur- 
pose, or to perfect the legal means by which that purpose could be 
accomplished, I would now favor it. I oppose it because it is 
utterly inconsistent with that alleged purpose. 

There was no refunding of the Union Pacific Railroad debt. 
The Government of the United States proceeded under the exist- 
ing law to foreclose its lien upon the Union Pacific Railroad, to 
have the road sold upon foreclosure proceedings and the claim of 
the Government satisfied out of the proceeds of the sale to the 
extent to which such proceeds would satisfy the claim. The Ad- 
ministration, proceeding with not more than ordinary skill or 
diligence in the matter, brought that transaction to a successful 
culmination in the sale of the road under foreclosure and the 
collection of every dollar due the Government. 

Gentlemen say, ‘‘Let the Union Pacific case be followed as a 
precedent.” Sosay I. Let the Central Pacific mortgage be fore- 
closed, the road sold, as was the Union Pacific, and the claim of 
the Government satisfied out of the proceeds of the sale. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] asks, ‘‘ Why did the Sena- 
tors from California favor this measure in the Senate?” I have 
sought to inferm myself upon that subject, and I find that one 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] declared that he was not 
in favor of the measure; that while he offered amendments for 
the purpose of perfecting the measure in case it should be passed, 
he was not ia favor of its passage. Being careful to keep within 
the rules, I say that I find something om page 7255 of the Rrcorp, 
of June 29, 1898, that would tend to substantiate what I say of the 
position taken by that Senator: 

Who asks for this legislation? 

Has the Administration, has the President, has the Attorney- 
General, has the Secretary of the Treasury, has anybody who has 
to do officially with the enforcement of these claims asked for any 
legislation of this kind? Notat all. Nosuch request has come 
from any official source. The Administration through the At- 


The Chair thinks not, for the 


torney-General of the United States is now prepared or about 
prepared to proceed with the foreclosure of the Government's liens 
upon the Central and Western Pacific railroads. It is ready to 
proceed in the same way in which it successfully proceeded against 
the Union Pacific, and, in my judgment, if allowed to proceed, it 
will meet with the same success with which it met in dealing with 
the Union Pacific claim. 

It has been suggested that the liens on the Central Pacific and 
Western Pacific railroads will not be subject to foreclosure until 
January next, when the last of the subsidy bonds will fall due. 
That is a mistake. The Central Pacific Railroad Company has 
been in default on its obligations to the United States since Janu- 
ary last, and the liens of the Government have been subject to 
foreclosure. 

This is the opinion of the Attorney-General, and he has been 
proceeding with all possible dispatch to commence foreclosure 
suits, as the following letters to attorneys and other representa- 
tives of the Central Pacific stockholders, which letters I happen 
to have before me, will show. 

The first, dated March 21, 1898, addressed to Messrs. Morrison & 
Andrews, 44 Broadway, New York, attorneys for the stockholders, 
is as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nications of March 16 and March 19, and the receipt of request from the 
Stanhope committee of the Central Pacific Railroad stockholders and brief 


in support of the same, together with a copy of the plan and agreement of 
reorganization. 


I have been engaged for several weeks in preparing to file a bill for the 
foreclosure of the Government's liens on this property, and shall proceed to 


do so as soon as I can make the necessary arrangements and prepare the 
case. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General. 

The second letter, dated March 31, 1898, addressed to Mr. An- 
derson Price, 80 Broadway, who is, I believe, one of the attorneys 
for the stockholders, is as follows: 

My Dear Str: It has been impossible to conclude the arrangements for 
filing the bill for the foreclosure in the case of the Central Pacific on account 
of the engrossment of the President as well as the head of this Department 
with other matters of sore urgency. The subject is under way, and as soon 
as | shall have been able to confer with the President with reference to the 
choice of counsel the preparation of the case will be expedited. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-Generat 


These statements are in exact accord with similar oral state- 
ments frequently made by the Attorney-General. Itis wellknown 
to all of us that he has been preparing to commence tize foreclosure 
suit, and I merely introduce these letters because they are con- 
venient written evidence of what we all know to be his opinion 
and his purpose. Why not let him goon with his foreclosure suit? 
He has not asked for any legislation. He has not expressed any 
doubt about the fullness of the Government's remedy. Why tie 
his hands at this juncture? Why such eager haste to stay the 
commencement of the foreclosure proceedings? Who wants them 
stayed? Has the Central Pacific Railroad Company offered toset- 
tle on the terms prescribed in this bill? No; and it does not intend 
to settle on any such terms. Mr. Huntington and his associates 
have simply got to the end of their rope, and they want a year or 
two of negotiation for settlement while they work the Fifty-fifth 


and Fifty-sixth Congresses for a longer period of refunding and 
for lower interest. 


To them this bill has just two purposes. 
mencement of foreclosure 
ple of refunding. They wi 
closure to work for better terms, 

As I have already said, no committee has recommended this 


It will delay the com- 
roceedings, and it asserts the princi- 
take advantage of the delay in fore- 


measure or given any reasons in support of it. The Administra- 
tion has not asked for it. The stockholders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company do not ask for it. They are protesting against 
it, and for reasons that seem to be very excellent. The Central 
Pacific Railroad is peculiarly situated at the present time with 
respect to ownership and control. It is under a ninety-nine-year 
lease to the Southern Pacific Company of Kentucky, a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of preventing the Government of 
the United States from enforcing its rights under the Thurman 
Act of 1878. 

That lease was negotiated and executed by the directors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, a close corporation of which these Central Pacific directors 
were practically the only stockholders. Thesame gentlemen and 
their representatives still control the directorate of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company. That control is maintained through 
an agreement giving Mr. Huntington and his Southern Pacific 
associates, the former owners of the Centrai Pacific Railroad 
stock, some sort of an agency, coupled with an interest, which 
entitles them to vote and otherwise control the stock, although 

| they are the owners of a competing railroad and use the power in 
the interest of their competing road. 

Under this arrangement the-Central Pacific Railroad Company 
is to-day officered and controlled not by its real stockholders, but 
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by the owners of the stock of the competing Southern Pacific 
Company. If thetransaction contemplated by the pending meas- 
ure should be carried out, C. P. Huntington and his associates, 
owners of the Southern Pacific Company, will enter into an agree- 
ment with the United States Government binding the Central 
Pacific Railroad, whose stockholders they do not really represent, 
to meet the payments provided for in the refunding agreement. 

In this way they could accomplish two very important pur- 
poses, namely: They would merely, without expense to the South- 
ern Pacific Company, continue in control of the Central Pacific 
Railroad under the lease just as long as the stockholders of the 
Central Pacific Company would continue to make the refunding 
payments, and they would secure to themselves absolute immu- 
nity and discharge from their personal liability to account for 
the diverted assets of the Central Pacific, of which I will presently 
speak. 

It may be that this is their purpose in urging the passage of this 
measure, for it is simply a favor to them; but | am persuaded that 
they can make even better useof it. They can make it the ground 
work for more favorable legislation, culminating in some such 
iniquity as the refunding bill of the Fifty-fourth Congress, under 
which, at a small cost, they can control the road perpetually in 
the interest of their present monopoly. 

Mr. BARHAM. Will it interrupt my colleague if I ask him a 
question at this point, simply for information? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Very well. 

Mr. BARHAM. In the opinion of the gentleman as a lawyer, 
will the passage of this measure suspend the power of the Presi- 
dent to proceed by foreclosure to collect this debt? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. There can be no question at all about that. 
It certainly will. Can you imagine that any officer of the United 
States Government would dare to proceed by foreclosure after 
Congress had passed a law requiring steps to be taken to refund 
the debt or to extend the time of payment? 

Mr. BARHAM, Probably my question was not put as it ought 
to have been. WhatI meant to ask was, whether after the pas- 
sage of this bill, and after a reasonable time had been allowed for 
perfecting a settlement, and after efforts in that direction had 
failed, the President could proceed to foreclose? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In my opinion the commission would have to 
report to Congress its failure to arrange for a refunding agree- 
ment, and that the Attorney-General would then be obliged to 
await the further action of Congress. 

Mr.BARHAM. Thegentleman thinks, then, that further action 
on the part of Congress would be required before foreclosure 
could be proceeded with, in the event of a failure on the part of 
tho railroad company to agree to a settlement? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ido. Ithink this proposed legislation clearly 
suspends the power of the executive officers of the Government 
to proceed by foreclosure or in any manner that would tend to 
cut off or embarrass the proceedings to be had under this bill. 
There is no provision in this measure for any action at any time 
other than refunding, and there is no limit of time prescribed for 
the termination of negotiations. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that it would be in clear defiance of the law for any officer of the 
Government to attempt to take proceedings against the Central 
Pacific Railroad that would prevent the proceedings which this 
bill contemplates, until so authorized by further action of Con- 


ess. 

“- BARHAM. Does the gentleman think a settlement within 
a reasonable time is not contemplated by the bill; but that the rail- 
road company, if it accepted its provision, could hold the Govern- 
ment at issue on the question of terms from now until eternity? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; perhaps not quite to eternity. I should 
say, until the further action of Congress. 

Mr. BARHAM. Well, — enough for us all to be angels. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. We would certainly be angels before thecon- 
clusion of any settlement under this provision. If this measure 
be passed, 1 can imagine the Central Pacific Railroad people con- 
trolling the railroad for years without paying a dollar on account 
of its debt to the Government, while laughing to scorn the abor- 
tive efforts of future Congresses to undo this ill-advised legislation. 
I can imagine that they will find it convenient and profitable to 
do more than laugh. This exhibition of their power may encour- 
age them to believe that they can obstruct the measures that may 
be introduced for the restoration of the rights of the Government, 
which are abandoned, or at least suspended, by this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is an extremely crude measure. It could 
hardly have been more so. When originally introduced into the 
Senate it was a mere authorization to the commission to refund, 
without any limitation as to the time of final payment, nor as 
to the interest to be charged, nor as to the time within which 
the refunding agreement should be made. Neither was there 
any provision as to the time within which the power of the 
commission should terminate in case they failed to reach an 
agreement with the company—for one company now owns the two 
roadsin question—both being consolidated under the Central Pa- 
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cific Railroad Company, while the liens and mortgages are sepa- 
rate. 

Mr. LOVE. That is the proposition about which I asked the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for information, 
but received no reply. I am glad the gentleman from California 
has given us the information. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. As I have said, Mr. Speaker, the stockholders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are not in a position to 
deal with the Government in this matter if the biil should pass in 
its present form. The principal owners of the Southern Pacific 
Company's stock, or their representatives, are the directors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. In dealing with the corpora- 
tion the Government would necessarily deal with these directors 
and not with the stockholders. 

If the refunding scheme goes through, or as long as it is car- 
ried on, the relations now existing between the Southern Pacific 
and the Central Pacific Railroad companies would remain just as 
they are at present. The Southern Pacific Company, which owns 
and operates a competing road, controlling the Central Pacific 
Rajlroad, limiting its traffic, diverting its freight and passenger 
business to itself, would exercise a complete railroad monopoly 
over all of California north of Tehachapi Pass, while leaving the 
stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad to bear the burden of 
refunding without the right tocontrol their property in the trans- 
action or abandon the railroad. That is the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders of the Central Pacific, English and 
American, who, upon the adoption of this amendment by the Sen- 
ate, have communicated with the opponents of the measure, stat- 
ing that it would be destructive to them as well as to the interest 
of the Pacific coast and injurious to the interest of the United 
States Government to make any such provision for settlement. 
They therefore protest against it. 

For whose benefit, then, and for whose interest are we to pass 
this measure? Who asks us for it? The only person of whom I 
have knowledge who asks for it is Collis P. Huntington, on behalf 
of himself and his associates of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. His representatives are here telling what his people 
will do and what they will not do in reference to the matter. 
They are Lere buttonholing Senators and Representatives and 
urging the adoption of this legislation. Do they submit a busi- 
nesslike proposition in writing to Congress? Not at all. They 
whisper it in the lobby. They whisper it in secret to those who 
will give them ear. They parade the corridors of the Capitol and 
sit in the vestibule of the main entrance to this Chamber eulogiz- 
ing their masters and proclaiming the high morality of their 
purposes. 

Is that the way in which a proposition of this kind should come 
before Congress? Should we not at least have a plain statement 
on the floor of what these genteel whispering lobbyists say? Is it 
enough to know that they ask for the measure? 

I know of no proposition for the settlement of these claims 
which is to be met by this bill, and I know of no request for it 
save and except that which I understand is being whispered in the 
lobby. 

But what are we asked to do? We are asked, in the interest of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, against the protest of 
the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the 
debtor of the Government, to suspend foreclosure proceedings for 
an indefinite time. We are asked to tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment in its present efforts to enforce the rights of the people of 
the United States by instituting foreclosure proceedings against 
the Central Pacific Company, and for what? To serve the inter- 
est of the people of the country? No! 

The interests of the people are safest under the existing law. 
We are asked to abandon all of the rights reserved to the people 
under the Thurman Act and under all of the prior and subsequent 
statutes. Weareasked tosave Mr. Huntington and his associates 
from the present enforcement of their legal and equitable obliga- 
tions to the Government, and all this to serve not the interests 
of the people, but to serve the interests of a combination of rail- 
road manipulators that have hung like vultures over the halls of 
Congress for the last thirty years, asking and receiving favors, 
asking and receiving monopoly powers, to tax and to oppress the 
people of the Pacific section of this great country, and generally 
succeeding in their demands by no greater show of right than its 
mere request. 

Why should Congress at this time put a stop to foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against the Central Pacific Railroad Company? Oh, 
entlemen say, the purpose is to save the Government of the 

Jnited States from the danger of losing some portion of its claim 
through inadequacy of selling price at the foreclosure sale. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] proclaims again. with al] 
the solemnity of the wizard in his warning to Lochiel, that if we 
do not pass this bill, which I say is asked by nobody but the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Pacific Company, some dire calamity 
is going tofall upon the Government of the United States. He 
said the same thing, he made the same prediction, concerning the 





































































































































































































































































































































































































Union Pacific Railroad in the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Con- 
gresses in discussing the former funding bills, and at various 
times when funding bills were not up. Hear him in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, and see that he has learned nothing by experience: 

Now, Mr. Chairman— 

Said the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], on the 9th of 
January, 1897— 

I undertake to state that,in my judgment, if these roads were put up to-day 
and sold under the hammer, nobody would come forward with the 961,000,000, 
the amount of the first mortgage. 

We said in reply to that, if the Government wanted its money 
out of these roads it must proceed as any other sensible creditor 
would proceed, notify the companies that it would exhaust its 
power to collect its claims, institute and prosecute foreclosure 
suits as if it meant business, and that every dollar of its claims 
would be collected. 

The Government did proceed against the Union Pacific Railroad 
in just that way. It did proceed to enforce its claim, and when 
the time came for definite final action every dollar of the Govern- 
ment’s money was paid. Will you take the same croaking warn- 
ings now against proceeding to enforce the rights of the Govern- 
ment against the Central Pacific Railroad which you wisely 
refused to heed when they were urged against foreclosing the 
Union Pacificliens? In spite of your experience that those warn- 
ings, in the Union Pacific case, were ill founded, that they were 
not based upon fact, and that proceedings under the existing law 
proved to be the best method of collecting the claims of the Gov- 
ernment, will you now go back and heed the croakers who predict 
disaster if the Government attempts to enforce its rights against 
the Central Pacific? 

Mr. MINOR. Will the gentleman indulge me for one moment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. MINOR. Do you think the chances for the Government 
to get its own out of this road are as good as they were to get its 
own out of the Union Pacific? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Better. 

Mr. MINOR. Is this as valuable an asset, and would there 
be as many bidders for it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In proportion to its indebtedness, it is a more 
valuable asset. In the course of the debate in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress that very question cameup. The two roads were com- 
pared. It was shown that the Union Pacific was at that time a 
bankrupt concern in the hands of receivers, utterly helpless of 
itself to do anything; that the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
Was a prosperous concern, the stock of which, as then stated by 
the chairman of the Committee on Pacific Railroads [Mr. PowErs], 
was worth in the market $17 per share, while the market value of 
the stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Company was stated hy 
the same gentleman to be “ nil.” 

While the Central Pacific Railroad Company had not paid divi- 
dends for several years, it is now paying semiannual dividends 
and paying interest on a $16,000,000 third mortgage, subordinate 
to that of the Government. Now, the market value of the stock 
must represent the market value of the road, over and above its 
bonded indebtedness, including this third mortgage. Now, it ap- 
pears that, in spite of every effort to divert traffic from the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, its gross earnings for the last year have been 
vastly greater than for many years, and its net earnings have been 
greatly increased. as stated in its own report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman from California state 
what per cent of dividend has been issued by this road, or paid by 
this road, for three or four years, or in the last three or four years? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In January, 1898, one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
On the ist of July, 1898, one-half of 1 per cent. as appears from 
the following advertisement clipped from the New York Sun of 
June 22, 1898: 

DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST. 
Central Pacific Stock. 

The Southern Pacific Company will, on and after July 1, 1898, against de- 
livery of dividend warrant No. 34, appertaining to certificates of stock of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, pay to persons presenting the same 
one-half of 1 per cent of the par value of the stock represented by such cer- 
tificates, respectively. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 

I understand that for the years 1896 and 1897 dividends amount- 
ing to 1 percent per annum werepaid. I inquired about the divi- 
dends for the present year and ascertained that the sum of $340,000 
had been paid in January upon a dividend of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, and that the additional sum of $340,000 was to be paid on 
the ist of July. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit me further to ask 
what would that one-half of 1 per cent for a year indicate the stock 
to be worth? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, the dividend would amount to over 8 
per cent on $17 per share, but Iam not prepared to say what it 
would indicate the stock to be worth, because I do not know how 
much of the earnings went into betterments. 1! do not know how 
far unusual extensions or permanent improvements may have 
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consumed the proceeds of that year. I do not know how far the 
future prospects of the road may affect the value of the stock. [ 
am stating simply the one fact, without having made any calcula- 
tion myself as to its effect upon the value of the stock. 

Mr. KELLEY. Can the gentleman tell us what the capitaliza- 
tion of the road is? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think it ia $142,000,000. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is it per mile? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I have.not figured that out lately, and I do 
not remember, but it is easily calculated. Other gentlemen in- 
dulged in predictions here of disaster in the matter of dealing 
with the Union Pacific Railroad in case we failed to refund the 
indebtedness of that company. The gentleman from Vermont 
| Mr. PowErRs], in discussing the provisions of his bill in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, said: 

We have taken the best we could get, and we have squeezed them (the 


companies), to use a homely expression, to the last cent. e have approached 
the very verge of their pecuniary ability in the requirements we have im- 


posed upon them. 

You remember what requirements his bill imposed upon them— 
to pay the debts in an aggregate period of eighty-six years, with 
interest at 2 per cent per annum; an average period of refunding 
of something over fifty years, with a total period of eighty-six 


years. 

Yet he told us that his committee had squeezed them to a point 
approaching the very verge of their pecuniary ability in the re- 
quirements imposed upon them. 

The foreclosure sale of the Union Pacific Railroad proved that 
the committee and its distinguished chairman had been grossly 
deceived and misled by the representations upon which they relied 
in advis:ug the House. 

Speaking again of this matter, the gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. Powers] said, in the same debate: 

We have given you the only bill that the companies can ever possibly com- 
ply with. 

That applied to the Union Pacific Railroad Company. What 
has been the verification of that statement and prediction? Why, 
when his funding bill was defeated, and when the Attorney- 
General proceeded with reasonable vigor to collect the claim, 
instead of having to wait for eighty-six years at 2 per cent to 
close out the account of the Government and the country, the 
Attorney-General collected every dollar within one year after the 
gentleman from Vermont made his prediction. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow], who took a 
prominent part in that discussion, joined in the prediction also: 

To put up these railroads at public sale on foreclosure, in my judgment, 


unless the Government furnishes the money to pay the first lien, they will 
not pay a cent more than the first lien. 


How was that prediction verified in the case of the Union 
Pacific? Our answer to that prediction—our answer to all simi- 
lar predictions—was: ‘‘ Proceed to enforce the claim of the Gov- 
ernment and it will be paid.” . 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Reilly, in the Fifty- 
third Congress made a similar prediction concerning the failure of 
his bill. His bill provided for refunding the Pacific railroad debts 
at an aggregate period of fifty years and interest at 3 per cent. 
He declared that unless his bill was passed the Government 
would lose practically its entire claims. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress—the Reilly bill having been beaten 
by the Fifty-third Con s—these companies came forward and 
declared that they could not again offer the terms offered in the 
Reilly bill. They were too onerous, too burdensome. The best 
they could doin the Fifty-fourth Congress was to pay in eighty-six 
years at 2 per cent. Now, giving the lie to all the predictions that 
they made and all the assurances which they gave to Congress 
heretofore, what is their present proposition? That they shall pay 
the whole debtin ten yearsat3 percent. Why hasthis greatchange 
been made in the refunding proposition? Why, sir, asin the case 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, it is due to the fact that foreclo- 
sure proceedings are about to be instituted. 

Foreclosure proceedings properly prosecuted will compel them 
to either pay their debt or relinquish the roads to purchasers who 
will bid enough for the roads to pay the debt, as was done in the 
case of the Union Pacific Company. Now that they have discov- 
ered their ability to do so much better than they proposed to do 
under the Powers bill, so much better than they proposed to do 
under the Reilly bill, let us proceed to enforce the claims, and they 
will find that they are able to pay the debts at once. They aro 
now willing to pay in ten years at 3 per cent; and when the decree 
of foreclosure be entered they will be ready to pay spot cash 
in order to prevent the foreclosure sale. They approach the ca- 
pacity to pay about as rapidly as the Government proceeds to 
enforce its claims. 

Mr. LOVE. I would liketo ask the gentleman, does the law as 
it exists now require the Attorney-General to institute proceedings 
for foreclosure? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; it does. 
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Mr. LOVE. And that a foreclosure of the mortgage will be 
carried out if this amendment does not a 

Mr. MAGUIRE, That is correct. Foreclosure will proceed 
immediately. I know of nothing that can materially delay fore- 
closure proceedings save and except the passage of this bill or 
some bill like it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before passing from this phase of the ques- 
tion, from the consideration of the sole reason given in the last 
three Congresses for the refunding of the Pacific railroad debts— 
namely: That the roads were not worth the debts—let me ask, in 
view of the demonstrated falsity of that contention, What possible 
basis or foundation is there for the proposition to refund these 
debts to-day? Absolutely none that affects the interest of the 
Government. What reasons there may be in the private trials or 
troubles of the Southern Pacific Company I do not know; they 
are not stated as grounds upon which the passage of this bill is 
asked. There is no reason now for stepping between the Govern- 
prent’s executive officers and the debtors of the Government to 
mevent the enforcement of the Government’s rights. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I take it from what the gentleman says that 
he had in mind a substitute for the proposition contained in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have not; my substitute is in the form of 
the existing law. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is that all the gentleman proposes to do to 
defeat this proposition? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I propose to have done just what was done 
under the existing law im the case of the Union Pacific Railroad— 
foreclose the Government's liens and sell the roads. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Foreclosure and sale? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Exactly. Thereis no need of any legislation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I understood the gentleman, at the time the 
arrangement was being made for debate, to say that his purpose 
was to defeat this and send it back to the conference with instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; the gentleman from Illinois misunder- 
stood me. | preferto havean affirmative vote on a motion to non- 
concur. Iso stated to the House; but, as the motion to concur 
takes precedence, it would be useless to submit my proposed mo- 
tion to nonconcur, so I simply ask the House to vote down your 
colleague’s motion to concur. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then I understand the gentleman's position; 
but I have been laboring under the idea that the gentleman de- 
sired not only to defeat this proposition, but that he had another 
of his own which he believed would inure to the interest of the 
Government, and if so, I desired to have him develop it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir. I should be glad to develop it if I 
had one; but I stand now, as I have stood for the last five years, 
in favor of enforcing the existing law against these companies. 

Mr. FOX. I would like to ask the gentleman from California 
if the Attorney-General has ever investigated this matter and 
given any advice as to whether the property would pay the debts? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. NotsofarasI know. He — have done so, 
although in the performance of his duty it would not be neces- 


Mr. FOX. Does he make any recommendation with reference 
to this measure? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He has made no recommendation so far as I 
know. This measure and the reasons for it have been evolved out 
of minds not connected with the Government. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Would it interrupt the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Certainly not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understand the gentleman to say that he 
has no plan or scheme in connection with the foreclosure. Did 
not the gentleman in one of the debates that has occurred hereto- 
fore take the position that the Government ought to bea purchaser 
at the foreclosure and sale, and thatthe Government ought to own 
and maintain the roadbed of this road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; if necessary—— 

Mr. HEPBURN (continuing). And that it should allow the 
owners of trains to run them over that roadbed for toll as a turn- 
pike would be used? . 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave stated that as my personal opinion of 
the proper solution of the railroad question generally, and have 
said that unless these companies would pay their debts to the 
Government, or the claims of the Government could be realized 
out of the price offered by other purchasers on foreclosure sale, 
the Government ought to do that very thing. But I have asked 
no legislation to that end, and in my opinion no legislation to that 
end is at present necessary. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Allow me to ask another question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is it not the gentieman’s preference that the 





Government, but that the Government should become the pur- 
chaser—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My purpose with respect to these roads is the 
same as it was with respect to the Union Pacific Railroad, out of 
which the Government secured every dollar of its claim. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Has not the gentleman advocated heretofore 
that the Government should seize these roads, that it should be- 
come the owner, and that the interest of the parties should be 
secured, not through payment, but through ownership and tolls, 
as I have suggested? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In the way in which I have stated it, I have 
advocated the taking of these roads by the Government in case 
of the failure of purchasers. I say that the Government would do 
a stupid and criminal thing to allow those roads to pass for insuf- 
ficient consideration into the hands of the present owners or of 
others without the payment of the claims of the Government, the 
roads being fully worth all the claims that are ahead of the Gov- 
ernment’s claims and worth the claims of the Government besides. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ido not want to be obtrusive—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentlemgn does not interrupt me at all. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman says that he desires this 
ownership by the Government in case of the failure of purchas- 
ers. Iask him whether he has not insisted heretofore that the 
primary duty of the Government was to become the owner, with- 
out regard te whether there would be competition for the owner- 
ship or whether there was a possibility of full payment. Has not 
the gentleman urged such a course on at least two occasions? 

Mr. MAQUIRE. I can not see how that question becomes 
material to this matter. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman answer my question as 
to whether he has urged that view upon the House? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My opinion is that instead of granting fran- 
chises and rights of way to railroad companies, and requiring the 
people to pay interest on five times the amount of money invested 
in the construction of the roads, railroads should be treated as 
other highways, and the companies improving them shou!d be 
allowed interest only on the capital invested in improvements, 
just as people constructing turnpike roads would be allowed in- 
terest upon the money spent upon the improvement, but not on 
account of any fictitious value of the roads. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Butto be specific, and to get back to this one 
proposition and to the gentleman’s argument on previous occa- 
sions, has he not insisted that the Government should become the 
owner of these roads without regard to whether it would get its 
money back or not? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If the gentleman continues that line of ques- 
tioning, I am afraid I shall have to reply to him as did my col- 
league {[Mr. Loup] the other day. The proposition that the gen- 
tleman is now submitting by way of question has absolutely 
nothing to do with this case. I believe that the several States 
should own the railroad highways, just as the counties own the 
county roads. I donot believe that public highways should be 
given over to the exclusive control of private persons. I do not 
believe that anybody should be permitted to exact monopoly prices 
for the use of highways. I do not believe that the value of a fran- 
chise which the public gives to a railroad corporation ought to be 
made the basis of exactions of interest or earnings from the peo- 
ple who freely give the franchise tothecompany. To that extent, 
and no further, have I advocated the proposition stated by the 
gentleman. But how can that proposition have any bearing upon 
the present case? The gentleman, for lack of argument in sup- 
port of his refunding proposition, proposes to try to do as the 
gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. CANNON] once suggested—play cut- 
tlefish for the purpose of obscuring the question and arousing the 
prejudices of some people who are mortally afraid of changes in 
social or industrial conditions. 

Mr. HOPKINS. So far as I am concerned, I desire to know 
whether the gentleman’s position on this question is the same to- 
day as it has been upon previous occasions? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is the same to-day that it has been on all 
previous occasions. I donot recall any change in my opinions on 
this particular question during the last five years. My opinions 
are fully incorporated in the Recorp, and gentlemen will have 
from this time until 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon to dig them 
up and show to the House their pertinency and importance in 
determining this proposition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word further as to the continued domina- 
tion of the Central Pacific Railroad by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany which would result from the passage and the execution of 
this measure. And I may say here that the principal reason for 
the stubborn, continuous, and earnest opposition of practically 
the whole people of California to any refunding scheme whatever 
during the whole period that the extension of that sort of favor 
to these debtors of the Government has been under consideration 
by Congress has been this: The Southern Pacific Company, the 
lessee of the Central Pacific Railroad, controls all railroads lead- 
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This complete monopoly cf all railroad transportation in that 
great section, comprising more than two-thirds of the State, has 
been maintained for thirty years by the people who constitute the 
Southern Pacific Company. They have, during all that time, con- 
trolled the Central Pacific. The people of California have been 
anxious to have that monopoly broken, and they have looked 
eagerly to this occasion as their opportunity for release. The 
Southern Pacific Company has officered and now officers the Cen- 
tral Pacific. The directors of the Central Pacific are their nomi- 
nees. The employees of the Central Pacific, from top to bottom, 
are named and controlled by the Southern Pacific Company. The 
Southern Pacific Company has used all those officers and em- 
ployees of the Central Pacific to work against the company by 
which they are paid to divert traffic from the Central Pacific to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, to the destruction, so far as possi- 
ble, of the magnificent property with which we are dealing to-day. 
They have kept the earnings of the Central down as low as possi- 
ble. diverting traffic to the Southern road. 

The Southern Pacific Company has not only diverted traffic from 
the Central Pacific road, but it has imposed upon the latter a 
large proportion of a subsidy of about $1,000,000 per annum, paid | 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to prevent its competition, 
while preventing the Central Pacific from carrying any substan- | 
tial part of the traffic thus secured. In view of these facts, it is 
little wonder that they have been able to make the showing of 
bankruptcy on the part of the Central Pacific upon which they 
now appeal for the favor proposed to be extended to them by this 
Senate amendment. The Central Pacific Railroad, in my opinion, } 
is to-day a very much more valuable piece of property than ever 
before in its history. 

It is the only connecting line between the Pacific Ocean and the 
city of Ogden. That city has now become a great railroad center, | 
connecting with several Eastern roads having no connection to the 
West. The Central Pacific Railroad, in the hands of the Union 
Pacific Company, would to-day complete a transcontinental line 
from New York to San Francisco. Connected with the Union 
Pacific road, the Central Pacific would be vastly more valuable 
than it ever could be asan independentroad. It was so stated by 
Messrs. Anderson and Coombs, the Government directors of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, in my presence, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 

A portion if not all of the same statement was made before the 
House Committee on Pacific Railroads in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress by Mr. .Anderson and Mr. Coombs. Thatis the judgment 
of all expert railroad men. How, then, can it be said that the 


Southern Pacific Company, in whose interest this bill is being 
pressed, can a‘ford to pay the Government's claim in ten years 
and hold the roads subject to a $16,000,000 third mortgage, and 
that the Union Pacific Company could not afford to pay the 
amounts of the first and second mortgages, leaving the third 


mortgage wiped out by foreclosure? The statement is absurd 
upon its face, and its absurdity is made more apparent when we 
consider that the Union Pacific Company would buy the road for 
the purpose of operating it to its fullest capacity, while the South- 
ern Pacific people want to control it merely to prevent its compe- 
tition. 

Again, the stockholders of the Central Pacific Company express 
their desire to have a chance to buy the roads on foreclosure at 
prices sufficient to cover the Government liens. This bill gives 
them no chance to buy. 

Then there is the Denver and Rio Grande Company, with its 
railroad finished to Ogden. It is a very promising prospective 
bidder. Certainly the Union Pacific reorganizers did not buy the 
Union Pacific Railroad for the purpose of getting a western ter- 
minus on the shores of the Great Salt Lake. Not at all, They 
bought it for the purpose of making it a part of a great transcon- 
tinental system, including a railroad from Ogden or some avail- 
able point in that immediate vicinity to the Pacific Ocean. They 
stand ready now. as purchasers, to pay, in my opinion, enough to 
settle all of the Government claims against these roads. 

Why does the Southern Pacific Company want this road? 


To 
prevent competition. 


To prevent its effective operation as a com- 
peting road. Why do the others want it? They want it to oper- 
ate it. I repeat, to operate itasarailroad. Whocan afford, then, 
to pay most for the property, the men who want to operate the 
road or those who want to prevent the road from being operated? 
Is it not manifest that the men who want to operate it to its fuil- 
est capacity, to make it profitable by its operations, are the ones 
whe can afford to pay the highest price for it? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that there can be no question about 
this. You propose by this measure to prevent the Government of 
the United States from dealing with the men who want to pur- 
chase the road. You propose to limit the dealings of the Govern- 
ment commission in this matter to one set of men exclusively— 
the set of men who to-day stand in a position to represent the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, although in that capacity—in 
the capacity of directors—they are not representing the stock- 
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holders, but are really representing a competing company that 
has and wants to hold a lease on the Central Pacific line to pre- 
vent its competitive operation. 

You propose to prevent the Government of the United States 
from pursuing the course that it has successfully pursued in the 
case of the Union Pacific. You propose by this measure to pre- 
vent the Government of the United States from opening the mat- 
ter of the purchase of this road to all bidders, ou propose to 
tie the hands of the Government, to prevent it from dealing with 
any of these people who want to purchase the roads for use, and 
to confine the Government to dickering and negotiating with a 
body of men who do not want to use it, but who want to buy it 
in order practically to close it, or to close it as nearly as their 
—— in the competing road makes it desirable to diminish its 
traffic, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I take it there are other purposes to be ac- 


| complished by the passage of this measure; purposes which have 


no relation to the interests of the Government, so far as the nomi- 
nal object of the bill is concerned or the apparent end to be accom- 
plished by it; purposes that have theirinception and their end in the 
interests of: the people with whom this bill would have the com- 
mission negotiate. 

It is a matter of a a matter practically of judicial decree 
establishing the facts, that in the construction of the Central 
Pacific Railroad more than enough of the assets of that road were 
diverted to the private pockets of the directors of the company to 
pay all of the Government’s claims without touching a particle of 
the property now held py the company, and against which fore- 
closare proceedings will be instituted if you do not pass this 
obstructive measure. 

Upon taking an inventory of the assets of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, including first-mortgage bonds, Government 
subsidies, land grants, and so forth, it was determined by the 
directors that there was vastly more than enough of money and 
property under the control of the company to build and equip the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and they, immediately following the ex- 
ample of, or cooperating with, the directors of the Union Pacific 
Company, proceeded to formulate and put in practice a plan by 
which they might pocket more than half of the available assets of 
the company. 

The Union Pacific question has passed into history, and I refer 
to the Credit Mobilier only because it came into life as a piratical 
corporation for the same purpose, with the same methods of busi- 
ness management that gave fame and fortune to the Contract and 
Finance Company, the great auxiliary, the great devouring attaché 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

The Contract and Finance Company was organized by the di- 
rectors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company for the purpose 
of taking contracts for the construction of road, rolling stock, and 
equipments, and, generally, everything pertaining to the Central 
Pacific Railroad. Tho directors of the Central Pacific Railroad 
were the sole owners of the stock of the Contract and Finance 
Company. It was substantially a partnership, conducted under 
the name of a corporation. As the directors of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad oe these men met and awarded the contracts 
to themselves for the construction of the road—for substantially 
everything pertaining to the construction and equipment of the 
road. They let the contracts at prices enormously higher than 
the market value of the work and materials. Throughout the 
construction of the Central Pacific Railroad that practice was fol- 
lowed with uniformity, and the Central Pacific Railway Comimis- 
sion found as a fact that out of the assets, including first-mortgage 
bonds, subsidy bonds, land grants, and stocks, $84,000,000 of profit 
was made out of these contracts for the construction and equip- 
ment of the road. In addition to all this, systematic methods of 
diversion of assets and profits have been successfully and con- 
stantly carried out in the operation of the road. 

A little illustration of the Central Pacific Railroad contract sys- 
tem with the Contract and Finance Company, whose stock was 
wholly owned by the directors of the Central Pacific, will fairly 
show just what the whole process was, without going into details, 
When the Central Pacific Railway Commission, in 1887, under- 
took to investigate these gigantic frauds, they found that the 
Contractand Finance Company, which, by the way, was one of the 
most prosperous corporations that ever existed on the face of the 
earth, had. gone out of business, had been dissolved and its buoks 
burned, shortly after the Credit Mobilier investigation. and the 
famous report of the Wilson committee concerning the similar 
frauds of the Credit Mobilier Company. The commission, how- 
ever, found what the method of doing business had been, and it 
gives an illustration of the whole system, which sufficiently shows 
the methods and character of the men with whom the Government 
had to deal. 

The California and Oregon Railroad was built as a branch of 
the Central Pacific system, running from Roseville Junction, a 
little west of Sacramento, to the boundary line between California 
and Oregon. Under a former contract, which had disappeared, 
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and the construction account of which had disappeared, the first 
half of the road, to a town called Delta, had been built. A con- 
tract was then let for the construction of the remaining half of 
the road, from Delta to the State line. 

The directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company met asa 
board of directors, and accepted the bid of the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company, another close corporation which they had organ- 


ized to e the place of the Contract and Finance Company. 
They accepted the bid.of the Pacific Improvement Company. 
Why not? It was their own bid. They accepted the bid for $s,- 
400,000 to build that part of the road. The Pacific Improvement 
Company built the road at an expense, as shown by their report, 
of $3,500,000. The road was accepted by the directors of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. As a board of directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company they met, accepted the work, and 
awarded payment of $8,400,000 to the Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany for building the road. They adjourned as the board of 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, met as the 
stockholders of the Pacific Improvement Company, and divided 
the profit, amounting to $4,900,000 on that one small contract. 

Mr. HEPBURN. What year was that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. That 
is to say, the Pacific Railway Commission reported that that pro- 
ceeding was going on under the very eyes of the commission dur- 
ing its investigation, and that by reason of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in 98 United States, they were pow- 
erless and the Government was powerless to interfere with it. 

Mr. FARIS. Do you say the road was built in 1887? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It was finished a few months before that 
time; but it seems from the report of the commission that the 
transaction was not completed until about that time. 

They pocketed this $5,000,000, in round numbers—four miilion 
nine hundred odd thousand dollars—as clear profit to them out of 
a contract for $8,400,000 awarded to themselves by themselves as 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. FARIS. What were they paid in? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. They were paid principally in bonds—in coin, 
bonds, and stocks—the bonds and stocks being paid and received 
at their market value and not their par value. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Was the payment of the stocks secured by a 
mortgage on the road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I understand that they were bonds generally 
belonging to the Central Pacific Railroad Company. But in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Indiana, I read from the report of the 
Pacific Railway Commission, page 79: 

Tho actual cash value then paid— 


It was not the par value of the stock or bonds that was counted, 
but their then market value— 


The actual cash value then paid to the Pacific Improvement Company for 
the construction from Delta to the State line, and for the equipment, was— 
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Mr. FARIS. What does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I read from the report of the Pacific Railway 
Commission. 

Mr. FARIS. Is not there a majority and minority report? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. There is a majority report, signed by Ander- 
son and Littler and agreed in by Governor Pattison. Governor 
Pattison wrote a supplementary report, agreeing to everything 
in the majority report except on those questions on which he ex- 

ressly dissented. 

Mr. FARIS. Will the gentleman please give us the citation? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have stated substantially the point as given 
in two and a half pages, commencing on page 78 and occupying 
page 79 and part of page 80 of the report proper of the commis- 
sion—the nao report. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, not being informed on the subject. What is the aggregate 
of the Government’s claim against the Central Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The unpaid balance, over and above the sink- 
ing fund and all credits for transportation, amounts to fifty-nine 
millions and some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is that a first lien? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is a second lien. 

Mr. BRUCKER. How does it come that the Government has 
a second lien? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, in 1864, two years after the original 
Pacific railroad act of 1862 had been passed, and after some 16 
miles of the Central Pacific Railroad had been built, the two com- 
panies and their representatives got their representatives together 
and concluded that they should get a great deal more money out 
of the roads than they were getting. They represented to Con- 
gress that it would be necessary to double the Government sub- 
sidy,or to make the Government lien a second instead of a first 

n, and to allow them to privately negotiate a first mortgage 


equal in amount to the Government subsidy, and to make these 
private mortgage bonds a first lien on the railroad. To this prop- 
osition the Government, by act of Congress, assented. 

Mr. BRUCKER. What is the aggregate first-mortgage lien on 
this railroad to-day? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is about $29,000,000, against which there is 
a first-mortgage sinking fund of about $6,000,000, leaving about 
$23,000,000 as the net amount of the first mortgages on both roads— 
Central Pacific and Western Pacific. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is this fictitious profit that you have called 
our attention to of the construction company for the mortgage 
bonds issued as a part of the first-mortgage lien on the road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The bonds paid them were largely first- 
mortgage bonds, but I do not know as to the bonds themselves. 

Mr. HEPBURN. First-mortgage bonds upon what? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Upon the Central Pacific and its branches. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Upon the Central Pacific? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes,sir. They were given to the construc- 
tion companies in payment of the contract prices of work and 
materials, and either the bonds or their proceeds were divided 
among the stockholders of those companies. 

Mr. BRUCKER. They are now outstanding against this road 
as a first-mortgage lien and ahead of the Government? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. They were outstanding until about six months 
ago, when the first-mortgage indebtedness of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company was refunded. What legal effect that refund- 
ing operation had upon the priority of the first-mortgage bonds, I 
am not prepared tosay. Having been refunded, as I am informed, 
I do not know whether or not they are now outstanding. 

Mr. POWERS. They are outstanding just the same. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. These bonds, some of them having matured 
and many of them being about to mature, the Central Pacific di- 
rectors put them in the hands of Spiro & Co., brokers, who were 
employed at a compensation of $850,000 to secure an extension of 
the time of their payment to three or four years from the Ist of 
last January. 

Mr. POWERS. It leaves them in force just the same. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It leaves them in force for either three or 
four years from the 1st of January, 1898, if the arrangement was 
for a mere extension of the time of payment, but if they were re- 
funded, as has been stated, there may be some question about the 
priority of the refunding bonds. 

That arrangement, whether of refunding or extension, was in my 

opinion illegal as against the Government, but I donot know that 
itis necessary to discuss it here. There ought, perhaps, to be 
some reason given why a transaction had in that formal manner 
was illegal. I do not mean to say it was illegal as between the 
parties, but in so far as it attempted to affect or delay the Govern- 
ment, or deprive the Government of its right, after the original 
maturity of these bonds, to take them up and cancel the obiiga- 
tion, or to subrogate itself to the rights of the mortgagees, the 
transaction seems tome to have been clearly invalid as against 
the Government. In the act of 1864 the Government was very 
specific in requiring that the first-mortgage bonds should run for 
the same period with, and mature at the same time with, the Gov- 
ernment’s subsidy bonds. 
* The purpose of that was to have the obligations mature at the 
same time so that the Government would be in a position to exer- 
cise its right to redeem the roads, or any of them, from the first 
mortgage whenever default might be made in paying the subsidy 
bonds. 

Mr. BRUCKER. The gentleman has stated the amount of the 
Government security. I would like to have him state what the 
amount is of the first-mortgage lien. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Twenty-three millions, in round numbers, 
after deducting the first-mortgage sinking fund. 

Mr. BRUCKER. The total liens against the road to-day are 
how much? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Fifty-nine million dollars and $23,000,000, 
about $82,000,000,in round numbers. In addition to that there is 
a third mortgage of $16,000,000, a blanket mortgage covering the 
entire Central Pacific system, including, in addition to the bond- 
aided portions of the railroad, certain feeders and terminals 
acquired and built independently of the Government subsidy. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Does that indebtedness you speak of antedate 
the Government's security? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; the third mortgage is junior and subor- 
dinate to the Government’s lien. 

Mr. BRUCKER. What facts has the gentleman to present to 
the House as to the aggregate value of these two roads to-day, as 
compared with the security which the Government holds and the 
prior lien? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. One of the objections that I have to the con- 
sideration of this measure as an addendum to the general defi- 
ciency bill is that it gives no opportunity for such investigation. 
We ought to have full reports on all these questions—authentic 
reports from the proper committees—reports based upon personal 
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investigation or upon the sworn testimony of reliable and disin- 
terested people who know. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Here is a proposition not to enforee collec- 
tion immediately. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is the proposition. 

Mr. BRUCKER. But to fund it—give them more time to pay; 
and the question is, What is the Government security to-day 
worth? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The Government can collect every dollar of 
its debt by foreclosure. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is there any report from any committee of 
the House or Senate showing what the aggregate amount of the 
assets of these two roads are; to show to what the Government 
looks for payment of its debt? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If the gentleman looks for the report of any 
committee of the House or Senate in support of this measure, he 
will look in vain. If he looks for a report of the Senate commit- 
tee—Ii presume I may speak of that, as it isa public document and 
not in the Recorp—he wilil find that the amendment now under 
consideration was introduced one afternoon, with a statement by 
the Senator who introduced it that he would offer it as an amend- 
ment to the general deficiency bill. and under the rule it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. The next morning 
it was reported in a six or seven line report, the most.of which was 
taken up in introductory words, and the last line said that they 
recommended the adoption of the proposed amendment. No rea- 
son was given for its adoption, and the gentleman will look in vain 
for a reason except such unsatisfactory and insufficient reasons 
as were given by the chairman of theCommittee on Appropriations 
in opening this debate. 

Mr. BRUCKER. The gentleman from California seems to be 
perfectly familiar with the history of the legislation and the pro- 

osed amendment here, and I will ask him this question: The 
indebtedness from these railroads to the Government is due—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is not all due yet; but, under the law, the 
roads are subject to foreclosure and have been since last January. 

Mr. BRUCKER. If theGovernment should press the payment 
of these claims with the prior liens ahead, is it the gentleman's 
judgment that the Government would suffer the loss of any prin- 
cipal or interest? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Nota dollar. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is it the judgment of the gentleman that it 
is the duty of the Government to immediately proceed to collect 
its claim? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; just as any other claimant would 
do—just as the Government does proceed against all except its 
powerful debtors who have sufficient political infiuence to secnre 
delays and compromises for their own advantage, as these debtors 
are now doing. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is not this road worth just as much, in propor- 
tion, as the Union Pacific? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. This road is as valuable as the Union Pacific 
in proportion to its indebtedness. There is a portion of the road 
in the eastern part of the State of Nevada that does not pay very 
well, and over which there is very little local traffic. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That piece of road is about 567 miles long. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is local traffic diverted from it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Local traffic is not diverted from it, but there 
is very little local traffic over it for 300 to 400 miles west of Ogden. 
It is the through traffic that is systematically diverted from the 
road, and it is mainly upon its through traffic that the Central 
Pacific Railroad east of the California line depends. There is 
opportunity to develop considerable traffic there. I think acouple 
of feeders—side roads—could be built which would enormously 
increase the trafiic, but it is not to the interest of the present 
management of the Central Pacific Railroad to build those feed- 
ers, because it would tend to interfere with their other business 

urposes. 
- Mr. KELLEY. Then it would be simply because the managers 
do not choose to have it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think the road does pay, in spite of the fact 
that it is in the hands of the owners of a competing line; that 
proper steps are not taken to develop local traffic, and that every 
employee of the Central Pacific Railroad Company is working 
against that road by diverting through traffic to the Southern 
Pacific road. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to dwell for a few moments upon the 
right of the Government to compel the restoration of the diverted 
assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, in case the selling 
price of the road and its appurtenances on foreclosure shonid 
prove insufficient to satisfy its claims. 

There is a principle of equity, applying generally as between man 
and man, under which trustees who have fraudniently diverted as- 
sets upon which thelien of a creditor rests, can be compelled to dis- 
gorge, not their earnings, nor the wealth that they have made cut of 
honest contracts, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois, but all 
money and property and the proceeds of all property fraudulently 








taken from the trust fund or trust estate through contracts made 
with themselves, by which, without right, without justice, with. 
out substantial claim, they have enriched themselves at the expense 
of their beneficiaries. In this case the original directors of the 
Central Pacific Com , in defiance and violation of every obli- 
gation which they owed as trustees either to the company which 
they immediately represented or to the Government of the United 
States, diverted about $80,000,000 to their own pockets by methods 
similar to those described in the case of the contract for construct- 
ing the road from Delta to the California State line, which I have 
reviewed from the statement of the Pacific Railway Commission. 

After the Credit Mobilier investigation had brought to light the 
fraudulent methods of the Pacific Railroad directors—after it had 
disclosed the tremendous peculations that these directors had been 
engaged in, and the colossal fortunes which they had thus wrung 
from assets that ought to have been held as a sacred trust for the 
stockholders of their several companies and for the Government 
of the United States, an act was passed, in 1873, requiring the 
Attorney-General to institute proper proceedings to compel these 
men to restore the diverted assets. A suit brought under that 
statute against the directors of the Union Pacifie Railroad Com- 
pany was tried; an appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, and that court held that, in the absence of an allegation 
or proof of insolvency, the Government of the United States had 
no right to interfere at that time, because, said the court in sub- 
stance: While it may be true that these men wrongfully diverted 
assets upon which the Government of the United States oes alien, 
yet that wreag was primarily a wrong against the owners of the 
property—against the Union Pacific Railroad Company in that 
case. The company has not complained; it is not a party to this 
action, and the Government has no present cause of action. It 
would undoubtedly have had the right, according to the state- 
ment of the court and under the well-known rule of law, to main- 
tain such action at that time if the necessary allegation and proof 
of insolvency had been made; but, said the court, the right of the 
United States Government in this behalf is dependent upon the 
payment of its claims by the railroad company. If the railroad 
company shall pay the claim at maturity, the Government is unin- 
jured; if it should not pay the claim at maturity, then the Gov- 
—_ may have the right to pursue the diverted assets, but not 
until then. 

in the case of the Union Pacific Railroad, the contingency sug- 
— by the United States Supreme Court happened. The Union 

ific Railroad Company did pay its debt to the Covernment, 
and nobody claims that the Government has now any right to 
maintain any suit or action against the fraudulent directors or 
their assignees or representatives on account of their diversion of 
assets. 

With regard to the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the case 
is different. Whether the Central Pacific Railroad Company shall 
or shall not pay its debt to the Government will be determined 
only upon the sale of its present property under foreclosure. If 
the foreclosure sale shall fail to produce an amount sufficient to 
pay the claim of the Government, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Government has a right of action against the living di- 
rectors and against the property left by the deceased directors 
who diverted the assets, provided, of course, that the property of 
deceased directors can be found in the hands of persons who ac- 
quired it not by purchase, but by gift.or by some means other than 
purchase. 

it so happens that of the original directors of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company who diverted all these assets one is still 
living, with property estimated in value at from sixty to one hun- 
dred millions, a large portion of which is the direct or remote 
| prodnct of the diverted assets. His estate is within the reach of the 
| courts. Theotherthree aredead; butit sohappensthataliof their 
| estates are in such positions that the Government can reach them, 
if it has a cause of action, for the purposes which I have stated. 
Char'es Crocker is dead, but his estate before his death was put 
by gift mto a corporation tmown as the Crocker Estate Company. 
The stock of that corporation was distributed gratuitons!y among 
| his children and those to whom he ‘desired his property te go, 

that retained by himself being distributed after his death in 
accordance with his will. That great estate, made up largely 
of the fruits, in many cases the direct fruits, of these diverted 
assets, stands there to answer if, under the principles of equity 
jurisprudence and the laws of the land, his estate is liable, as [ 
believe it is. 

The Hopkins estate is in the same position practically. Hop- 
kins is dead. His entire estate, a large proportion of it in realty 
in California, passed to his widow. She married again, died, and 
it passed to her second husband. It is held by him now, not oy 
a but by gift. The other estate, that of Leland Stanford, 

passed in part to the widow of the deceased and is held by 
her very largely in real property. Of these estates there is mo 
reason why all of them should not be required to respond. In 
the discussion of a former funding bill, it was suggested that as 
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Senator Stanford had devoted his fortune, however acquired, to a 
quasi public use in the establishment of a magnificent university 
in California, it would be against public policy to disturb it. 

There is force in that suggestion, but it has no relevancy as an 
argument in favor of a funding bill. 

It is true that Senator Stanford did devote the major portion of 
his estate to a splendid public purpose—to the establishment of a 
really great university. I would not disparage the greatness or 
usefulness of that institution of learning if I could, and it has so 
well established its position that I could not disparage it if I 
would. But it does not follow that the Government's claims 
against the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
for diverted assets should therefore be abandoned. What Con- 
gress should do if, in the collection of its claims, the Stanford 
University were likely to be crippled, or closed, or made less useful 
to the public than it is now, I am not at present prepared to say. 
Whatever the Congress of the United States ought to do in the 
matter, in recognition of the value of that university to the cause 
of education and to the cause of the people, would, in that case, I 

resume, be done, Probably the Government of the United 

tates would undertake to protect that institution from any 
injury or any diminution of its usefulness by remitting the por- 
tions of the Government's claims which might fall upon its 
resources, or adopt other method of relief which would save it 
from embarrassment. 

But the fact that one of these men devoted his estate to a great 

ublic purpose ought not for a moment to be considered as a 
founier to the enforcement of the Government's rights, either 
against his own estate or the estates of others who cooperated 
with him in the management of these roads in the first instance. 

I hold, therefore, that, in addition to its lien on the roads, the 
Government has substantial security for its claim in its right to 
pursue the assets of the company diverted to themselves by its 
directors. This right of the Government, now hardly subject to 
question, will be waived and forever lost by refunding, because 
it is collateral to the claims of the Government as they now exist, 
and will not attach to the new obligations created by refunding. 

Again, the stockholders’ sn bscriptions form another asset. The 
stockholders never paid their stock subscriptions in full. They 

id a certain percentage on the stock, as required by the 

ws of California upon the organization of a railroad corporation, 
but the greater part of the stock subscriptions were never paid. 
Those subscriptions, unless their collection is barred by lapse of 
time, which 1 admit is probable, constitute assets to which the 
Government, as a creditor, may resort. 

The general rule that general statutes of limitation do not run 
against the Government would probably not apply to these stock 
subscriptions, because they were not contracts with the Govern- 
ment. Of course the diversion of assets is not protected by any 
statutes of limitation. 

Now, a word as to the stockholders’ liability, upon which I con- 
tended in the Fifty-third Congress that the Government might 
recover. I took the position then that under the laws of the State 
of California the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company were liable, each in the proportion which his stock bore 
to the issued stock of the company, for the debts of the corpora- 
tion remaining unpaid a = exhaustion — available assets. 
In order to secure a y decision upon t proposition, the 
representatives of theestate of Leland Stanford made an arrange- 
ment with the Attorney-General of the United States by which 
a suit was immediately brought against the estate on the stock- 
holders’ liability. 

The United States circuit court held that there was no liability, 
and the case was carried to the om see Court of the United 
States on appeal. That court also that there was no liability. 

There was, of course, no liability at the time of the commence- 
ment of that suit. The Attorney-General knew it, and every 
person connected with the case knew it. There was no allegation 
that the assets of the company had been applied to the satisfac- 
tion of the debts of the company and had been insufficient. No 
proceedings had been taken to subject the assets of the company 
to the payment of the debts. Hence, there was, of course, no 
cause of action. 

But the court in deciding the case went beyond that question and 
held that although the laws of the State of California made the 
stockholders of the company liable for its debts, yet they were 
not liable in this case, because it could not be conceived that the 
Government of the United States, granting a subsidy for the con- 
struction of a continuous railroad from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, should have intended to make the stockholders 
of the company building one-half of the road liable to the Gov- 
ernment for its debts, while the stockholders of the company 
building the other half were confessedly not liable, and the court, 
putting the decision on that ground, stated, in support of its de- 
cision, that for thirty years these two companies had been treated 
in every respect exactly alike by the Government of the United 
States, and therefore it was impossible to conceive that the Gov- 


ernment intended that the stockholders of one company should 
be liable and the stockholders of the other company, which is or- 
ganized by the United States Government itself, should not be 
liable for obligations of the same kind. 

Now, the fact is that for thirty years—and that decision, I 
think, went off on a mistake of fact—for thirty years the Govern- 
ment treated the two companies very differently, and it is prob- 
able that the difference of treatment was due entirely to the dif- 
ference in this matter of the liability of the stockholders. The 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Company not being liable for 
the debts of the company, the Government, in order to protect 
itself, reserved and exercised the right to appoint representatives 
of the Government as members of the board of directors of the 
company, and required that at least one Government director 
should be a member of every subcommittee of the board. 

The Central Pacific was exempt from that interference of the 
Government, and the reason for the exemption was apparently 
the fact that the stockholders of the Central Pacific Company were 
liable to the Government for the debts of the company. Hence 
they were allowed for thirty years to manage their own affairs 
without Government interference, while the Union Pacific Com- 
pany was denied that privilege. Ido not say that that question 
can or will be revived; but I do say that the case of the United 
States against Stanford was a moot case, being brought at a time 
when confessedly there was no cause of actiom and apparently 
decided erroneously on a mistake of fact. No causa of action on 
the stockholders’ hability arises under the laws of California. in 
the case of a railroad corporation, until every dollar’s worth of 
property of the corporation has been applied to the satisfaction 
of its debts. Then, and not until then, will the question of the 
liability of the Central Pacific stockholders properly come up. 
The proposed refunding arrangement will, of course, waive this 
right of the Government also. 

I have already stated why suits against the directors for the res- 
toration of fraudulently diverted assets were not commenced 
earlier, but I wish to read the brief summary of this question as 
given by the Pacific Railway Commission. On page 80 of their 
report, speaking of this matter, the commissioners say: 

It has been remarked before that the conclusion reached in the case f the 
United States against the. Union Pacific Railway Company to recover nsap- 
propriated assets from the directors, that no such suit could be sustained 


until after the maturity of the debt, was unfortunate. The application of 
this principle to the transaction now under discussion— 


That is, the Deltaand California State Line railroad contract— 


presents the results of this decision with peculiar force. The United States 
can not sue, because its debt is not due. The corporation will not sue, be- 
cause it is controlled by the wrongdoers. The stockholders dare not sue, be- 
cause, under the laws of California, they are personally liable for the obliga- 
tions of the company. 

If this bill should pass, every right that the Government now 
possesses under the laws from 1862 to the present time will be 
obliterated; every right of action, primary or secondary, against 
the directors or stockholders of the Centra] Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany will be wiped out. All the obligations of directors and 
stockholders are collateral to the main obligation. If you make 
a new contract with the company which is the principal debto, 
take new security; in short, create a novation, as the execution 
of the powers of the proposed commissivun would do. You then 
wipe out all collateral obligations attaching to the original con- 
tracts, including those arising out of the gigantic frauds and 
breaches of trust to which I have all too briefly and incompletely 
referred. The directors and their successors, in the enjoyment 
of colossal fortunes largely based upon these fraudulent diver- 
sions of trust assets, will be immediately set free from all liability 
to the Government and their offenses condoned and compounded. 
You will create an entirely new relation between the Government 
of the United States and this company, distinguishing in this 
respect between the Central Pacific Railroad Company and ths 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, against which you have insti- 
tuted and successfully prosecuted foreclosure proceedings. 

Mr. BARHAM. Will my colleague pardon me a moment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARHAM. If you will permit me,I propose to move to 
concur with an amendment. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Whatis that? I did not hear you distinctly. 

Mr. BARHAM. I propose before the vote comes to offer to con- 
cur with an amendment which covers, I think, the precise ques- 
tion which you have mentioned, preserving all of the rights of 
the Government as to any liens or rights it has against anybody 
now, and with your permission I should like to have the proposed 
amendment read at this time and put in the Recorp, so that 
parties who desire to read it can do so. 

Mr.MAGUIRE. Ihave noobjection to allowing the gentleman 
to read the pro amendment for the information of the House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (after the reading of Mr. Baruam’s proposed 
motion to concur with an amendment). Mr. Speaker, I will not 
attempt to discuss the effect of the gentleman’s proposed amend- 
ment now. It does not seem to meet any of my objections to the 
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measure, except that it might possibly avoid the necessity for fur- 
ther legislation in case of the failure of the commission and the 
company to agrve on the terms of the proposed refunding. 

Let me suggest that it wonld be better, while we may, to take 
the guncotton out of this bomb than to trusi his torpedo netting 
to save us from the disaster of its explosion against the side of our 
ship after we have launched it. 

Mr. BARHAM,. This amendment would save all the liens and 
causes of action which the Government now has against stock- 
holders or others. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is a question for judicial construction. 
There will be doubt and contention about it. Unless an act is 
necessary I do not believe in passing it and trying to protect the 
public interest by limiting its effect by muzzling it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I fear I have quite exhausted the House, 
although I have by no means exhausted the subject. 

I have received several telegrams from California on this sub- 
ject, some of which I desire to read in connection with my remarks. 
The people of California have long looked with anxious expecta- 
tion to the time when the Central Pacific Railroad Company should 
be taken out of the hands of the Southern Pacific Company unless 
it should become entitled to continue its monopoly by paying its 
debt to the Government of the United States. The time has come 
for the realization or the blasting of their hopes. Foreclosure will 
realize their hopes; refunding will blast them. Which shall it be? 

I have received the following telegram from the governor of 
California: 

Hon. JAmwEs G. MAGUIRE 
AND CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 2, 1898, 

The law should take its course. If the Central Pacific could be acquired by 
the Government under foreclosure proceedings and its tracks be used as a 


yu blic railroad highway, the same being maintained and controlled by the 
Jnited States, more good would result than though double the debt be paid. 


JAMES H. BUDD. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and the gentleman 
from Vermont |Mr. PowrErs] will observe that I am not altogether 
alone in my public highway theory. 

_I read the following telegram from Mayor Phelan, of San Fran- 
Cisco: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 2, 1898. 
Hon. JAMEs G. MAGUIRE, Washington, D. C.: 

Please prema the protest of the committee of fifty to the House and con- 
ferees. Ye earnestly protest against any extension of time to the Central 
Pacific for the payment of thedebt. San Francisco has been successfully de- 

rived by this corporation and its allies of a competing road, and we should 
improve this opportunity to give the city and State the benefit of independent 
service and at the same time break the mone 
AMES D. PHELAN, Mayor. 


Here is another, from a subcommittee of the committee of fifty, 
of California, from which most of you have heard before, It is 
as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 2, 1898. 
Hon. JAMES G. MAGUTRE, 


114 Maryland avenue NE., Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

At a meeting to-day of the committee of fifty, at the mayor's office, we 
were instructed to protest against any legislation extending the payment of 
the Central Pacific debt, to urge on you to let the law take its course, which 
means foreclosure if the debt be not forthwith paid. 

GEORGE K, FITCH. FRANK SULLIVAN. 
C. A. SUMMER. JAMES H. BARRY. 
IL J. TRUMAN. MAX POPPER. 
OSCAR LEWIS. CHARLES ASHTON. 
JOSEPH LEGGETT. 

For five years the people of California have watched this strug- 
gle of the Southern Pacific Company tc retain control of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad without paying its debts to the Government. 
They are watching the present struggle and they know its mean- 
ing. They know that the issue is between commercial bondage to 
them. They know that Mr. Huntington is not seeking any legis- 
lative favors for their benefit. They know that refunding upon 
any terms means a continuance of his monopoly of California 
transportation, and they know that they have repeatedly protested 
and pledged their representatives in Congress against the passage 
of any kind of refunding bill. Theyknow that this is arefunding 
bill and that it is intended to extend Southern Pacific monopoly 
control over their interests for another term of years. Their pro- 
tests were not trifling nor ill considered. They were not based 
upon prejudice, but upon careful consideration of their rights and 
interests. 

In the Fifty-third Congress I had the honor to present a protest 
signed by 205,000 citizens of California and the other Pacific Coast 
States against the passage of any kind of refunding bill and 
against any extension of the time for payment of the Pacific rail- 
road debts. 

On January 30, 1895, the legislature of California, by the unani- 
mous vote of the senate and a three-fourths vote in the assembly 
passed the following concurrent resolution against the passage of 
any kind of refunding bill: 


Assembly concurrent resolution No. 7. 


Whereas there is now ponding before the Con of the United States a 
measure known as the “ Reilly funding bill,” which said bill has for its object 





the extension of the time for payment of the debts of the Central Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and Western Pacific Railroad companies to the Government 
of the United States, which said debt will soon mature; and 

Whereas said railroad companies received from the United States Goy- 
ernment, through the issuance of bonds, aid and assistance which made pos- 
sible the construction of said roads; and 

Whereas any extension of the payment of said debts will impose a further 
and oppressive debt and the obligation of paying the sanie on the people of 
this State through an unjust and inequitable rate of pvigate and fares, and 
afford said railroad companies an opportunity to evade their contracts with 
the Government: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the assembly of the State of California, the senate concurrin 
We are eo as to any and all extensions of the peymens of sald 
debt, and to the “ Reilly funding bill,” ana any other bill of like import, and 
that we hereby request our Representatives in Congress and instruct our 
Senators to use all honorable means to defeat said funding bill or any similar 
measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That we demand, the immediate collection, on maturity, of said 
debts from the said railroad company and the stockholders thereof, and 
hereby call upon the Federal Government to exhaust every endeavor to re- 
cover the legal and equitable assets of said roads, wherever such assets may 
be found, whether the same be in the possession of private individuals or in 
the possession of incorporated or other estates of deceased stockholders in 
said roads, or whether the same be in the possession of corporations, either 
railroad or otherwise: Provided, however, that nothing contained herein 
shall be construed as a legislative declaration of a waiver of rights, under 
State laws, upon the subject of shareholders’ liability, and in the event that 
said debt can not be collected, then that the United States Government 
assume control, qwnerene. and operation of said roads, and we hereby memo- 
rialize Congress to this effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit 
by telegraph a copy of the resolutions to each of our presentatives and 
Senators in Congress. 


On January 5, 1897, while the so-called Powers-Gear refunding 
bill was pending before the Fifty-fourth Congress on a favorable 
report from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, the newly elected 
legislature of California, then in session, by the practically unani- 
mous vote of both houses, passed the following concurrent reso- 
lution, protesting against any legislation providing for the refund- 
ing of the Pacific railroad debts or providing for any extension 
of the time for their payment: 

Assembly joint resolution No. 6 (substitute for assembly joint resolutions 
Nos. 1 and 2). 


Whereas there is now pending in Congressa measure known as the Powers- 
Gear bill, which has for its object the refunding of the debts of certain Gov- 
ernment-aided railroads; and 

Whereas any scheme for refunding the Pacific railroads’ indebtedness to 
the United States Government or any extension of the time for payment for 
the same must result in maintaining an excessive capitalization of these 
roads, thus requiring high rates of fares and freights, to meet the interest 
and payments thereon, to the t burden and disadvantage of the people of 
the State of California: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly of the State of California, the senate concurring, 
That we are unalterably opposed toany and all extension of the time for pay- 
ment of said debts, and also to the Powers-Gear bill or any other bill of like 
import, and we hereby instruct our Senators and uest our Representa- 


tives in Congress to oppose, by all honorable means, the enactment of any 
such measure; and 


Be it further resolved, That we favor the immediate collection on maturity 
of said debts, or in the event that the same can not be collected, then we urge 


— ne of existing laws of the United States concerning this ques- 
on; an 


Be it further resolved, That we petition in behalf of the State of California 
for a hearing before the respective committees of pe ay te having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject, and the Senate and House of presentatives of the 
United States are hereby further petitioned to recommit the measure now 
Enter: aeenaeees and delay final action thereon until such hearing can be 

Be it further resolved, That the governor be requested to immediately trans- 
mit by telegraph a copy of these resolutions to our Congressional delegation 
at Washington. 

The boards of supervisors of San Francisco and other counties‘ 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, and other public and 
quasi public bodies throughout the State adopted and readopted 
similar resolutions, all opposing any kind of refunding bill and all 
opposing any postponement of the time for payment of the Pacific 
railroad debts. 

Every political party in California during the last four years has 
pled its candidates for Congress to oppose any and all refund- 
ing bills, and to oppose any and all bills providing for ‘any post- 
ponement of the time of payment of the Pacific railroad depts. 

The committee of fifty, whose telegram I have read, is a body 
of leading citizens of California, representing a great number of 
towns and cities throughout the State and representing the public 
sentiment of California generally. It was organized some years 
ago and sent or caused to be sent numerous petitions and protests 
against the refunding of the Pacific railroad debts to this House 
and to theSenate. When this measure was added to the deficiency 
bill by the Senate the other day the people of California were 
aroused again to the danger that was thus presented, and the 
committee of fifty again assembled hurriedly and took: the action 
against this measure which is set forth in their telegram. 

The voice of California is now, as it has been throughout this 
struggle, against all such measures as the one now pending. 

Mr. BAIRD. Before the gentleman takes his seat, I should like 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BAIRD. Inthe event that this funding provision is adopt 
what security would the United States have for the payment 
the debt beyond the assets of the road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Idonot know. I presume that we have no 
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reason to expect any security beyond that which has heretofore | cess of those of the corresponding ten months of the history of the Wilson 


been offered to the Government during the last five years and re- 
jected by Congress, 

Mr. BAIRD. No additional security? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No further security of which I have any 
knowledge or information. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Before the gentleman takes his seat, I should 
like for him to state to the House what authority he has for the 
statements he has made: First, that the Union Pacific road 
stands ready to pay the whole sum of its indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment under the sale by foreclosure. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I did not saythat. Isaid the road was worth 
enough to pay the Government’s claim as an investment, and that 
the Union Pacific people, who will undoubtedly be bidders, can 
afford to pay more than anybody else, because it will complete 
their transcontinental road to the Pacific. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And, second, What authority has he for say- 
ing that the stockholders of the Central Pacific stand ready to 
make that payment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have the authority of Mr. Baker, Mr. Mor- 
rison, and Mr. Andrews, representing a large proportion of the 
stockholders, and I have the letters of a committee of stockholders, 
saying that they are ready to do that, but that they want fore- 
closure of the Government's lien, in order to free the road from 
all complications as to title and junior incumbrances. They are 
willing to take the road and pay the first mortgage and the Gov- 
ernment lien, but they are not willing to have the road encumbered 
by the other liens. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Does the gentleman say that these parties 
propose to wipe out their own stock for this purpose? 

r. MAGUIRE. It seems to me that their stock will be sub- 
stantially wiped out by the pending measure. Their method of 
dealing with the property is a matter that I have not inquired 
into. They say they stand ready to take the road at a price suffi- 
cient to pay the first mortgage and the Government claim. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is that statement in such an authoritative 
form as to be binding on responsible men? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think not. Any such proposition to be 
binding should be submitted to officers of the Government who 
are authorized to receive it. -Its submission to me as mere infor- 
mation for my guidance would not be binding upon the persons 
making the statement. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


Republican Pledges Kept—Prosperity Since McKiniey’s 
Nomination—Help for Cuba. 


SPEEOH 
HON. THADDEUS M. MAHON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 21, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 225) for the relief of the 
Newberry College, Newberry, 8S. C.— 


Mr. MAHON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to incorporate as part of my remarks 
the following article from the columns of the New York Tribune: 


It is just two wars since the Republican party in its convention at St. 
Louis nominated William McKinley and promised in its platform to do cer- 
tain things in case it should be again intrusted with the control of national 
affairs. ese things were, in brief, the adoption of a protective tariff, which 
should benefit the American manufacturer and producer; reciprocity, which 
would add to the profits of the agriculturist; a sound currency and inter- 
national bime m, if possible,and that the Government of the United 
States should “use its influence and good offices to restore ce and give 
independence to the island of Cuba.” It is interesting at this time to see how 
these promises have been kept and what has been the result. 


TARIFF. 


President McKinley was inaugurated on March 4. He immediately called 
Congress to meet in extra session, beginning on March 15. The President's 
message dealt wholly with the tariff and urged immediate action. The tariff 
bill was introduced in the House on the first day of the session, and passed 
that body fifteen days later, March 31. Owing to the fact that the Republi- 
cans did not control the Senate, it was impossible to make as rapid prcevess 
in that body as in the House, but notwithstanding this fact the bill passed 
the Senate on July 7 and became a law on July 24. No Administration since 
that of Mifnnen mp has brought about the enactment of a tariff law within 
so brief a period after its inauguration. 


TEN MONTHS’ RECORD UNDER THE DINGLEY ACT—RECEIPTS $1,000,000 A DAY. 


Now, as to the course of the commerce and national finance since the enact- 
ment of this new and Goreuey ere tariff law, compared with the 
conditions under the tariff act which preceded it. Thenew law has now been 
in operation ten months. In spite of the fact that excessive importations in 
the few months immediatel Joccomtng te enactment passed to the credit of 
the Wilson law ~ ,000,000 which would have been collected under 
the new law but for these anticipatory importations, the receipts of the Treas- 
ury have been in these ten months of its operation more than $30,000,000 in ex- 


aw. That the new law was able, under normal conditions, to produce suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the current expenses of the Government is shown b 
the fact that the receipts during the last four months, in the face of war anc 
the consequent disarrangement of commerce, have averaged $1,000,000 a day. 
The ordinary expenditures of the Government during the last few years, 
aside from the postal service, which is practically self-sustaining, average 
$1,000,000 a day the year round, and the fact that the Dingley law has pro- 
duced an average of $1,000,000 a day since the effect of the anticipatory im- 
orts ceased to felt shows that its framers were fully justified in their be- 
ief that it would meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, and that 
the additions which have recently been made have been necessary only be- 
cause of the extraordinary expenses resulting from the war. The following 
table shows the receipts of the Government in the first ten months of the 
Dingley, Wilson, and McKinley laws: 
A COMPARISON OF RECEIPTS. 
Total receipts of Treasury (exclusive of Pacific railroad sales), in months, 
as follows: 











First ten months McKin- First ten months Wil- | First ten months Ding- 























ley law. son law. | ley law. 

Date. Amount. Date. Amount. | Date. Amount. 
Oct., 19... , 222, 174 Sept., 1894) $22,621,229 | Aug., 1897 $19, 023, 615 
Nov., 1890..... 28,678,675 | Oct., 1894 19, 139, 240 | Sept., 1897 21, 9:53, 098 
Dec., 1890. ..... | $1,106,165 | Nov., 1804 19, 411, 404 | Oct., 1897 +, 391,415 
Jan., 1891...... 36, 810, 233 | Dec., 1804 21, 866, 137 | Nov., 1897 25, 168, 987 
Feb., 1891...... 29, 273,173 | Jan., 1895 | 400 | Dec., 1897 3 
Mar., 1801..... 29,027,455 | Feb., 1895 057 | Jan., 1898 5 
Apr., 1891 ..... 25, 465, 232 | Mar., 1895 576 | Feb., 1898 | 
May, 1891-...... 27, 289,306 | Apr., 1895 | 7,830 | Mar., 1898 | 
June, 1891.....| 31,631,850 | May, 1895; 25,272,078 | Apr., 1898 30 
July, 1891...... 84, 158,245 | June, 1805} 25,615,474 | May, 1898] 30, 074,818 

Total...) 912, 662, 508 |........-... 234, 336, 431 |..........0- | 265, 559, 706 


A GAIN OF $157,000,000 IN SALES ABROAD DURING TEN MONTHS. 

When the Dingley bill was under consideration the free traders insisted, 
as they always do, that the adoption of the protective system would affect 
commerce disadvantageously—would reduce American markets abroad. 
Let us see how mueh truth there wasin this claim. The new law went into 
effect during the first month of the present fiscal year, so it is fair, in dis- 
cussing this question, to consider the entire fiscal year, so far as completed, 
and compare it with the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal year. 
Our total sales to other parts of the world during the first eleven months of 
the fiscal year amount to §1,145,485,618, against $977 ,800,422 in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. Here is a gain of over $157,000,000 in our sales 
to other parts of the world in eleven months under the new tariff, law. 
Does this look as though the protective system was hampering our foivign 
trade or reducing our sales to other parts of the world? 

EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS SHOW AN 
MONTH. 


Not only have American manufacturers been able under the Dingley law 
to continue their competition in the world’s markets, but they have actually 
increased their sales of American manufactures more than $10,000,000 in the 
first ten months of the fiscal year. Thus, in spite of the assertion of the 
low-tariff advocates that the protective-tariff system would disadvan 
tageously affect our foreign commerce, we have increased our exports of 
manufactured articles at the rate of §1,000,000 a month since the enactment 
of the new law, and our total exports to other parts of the world at the rate 
of $15,000,000 a mouth, making a total much greater than in any corresponding 
period in the history of the country. Indeed, the exports of the eleven 
months of the fiscal year just ended are greater than in any entire fiscal 
year in the history of the country, and the balance of trade is minch larger 
than in any preceding year. In the eleven months ending May 31, our 
total exports were $1.135,485,618, while the largest exports of any full fiscal 
year prior to this were (1897) $1,050,993,556. 

COMPETITIVE IMPORTS REDUCED. 

Not only has the Dingley law fulfilled the promises of its framers in sup- 
plying, under normal conditions, sufficient revenue to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, and shown an increase of our exports of manu- 
factures and our general sales to other parts of the world, but it has at the 
same time reduced the imports from other parts of the world wh : 
into competition with our manufacturers. The imports in the fi 
months of the present fiscal year amount to only $563,595,581, against 
891 in the corresponding months of the preceding year. Thus, wh‘k 
been increasing our exports $157,000,000, we have decreased our imports $116,- 
000,000. 

The net result of the improvement of our foreign commerce since the en- 


INCREASE OF $1,000,000 A 


1898 











actment of the Dingley law may be stated in a sentence, as follows: For the 

first time in our history we are exporting more manufactured articles than 

we are mpertins. and for the first time in our history our total exports ar 
e 





more than double our totalimports._ These figures, it should be rememb« 
relate to the eleven months ending May 31, 1898 


TRADE BALANCES COMPARED. 


The following table shows the balance of trade in the eleven months just 
ended, and compares the figures with those of the corresponding eleven 
months in each year since 1891: 

Balance of trade in our favor during eleven months of fiscal year 1398 com- 
pared with corresponding period in preceding years. 
Fleven months ending June 1— 


Imports. | Exports. 











os SES SE aes £563 | $1,135, 485, 618 | 
a . ’ | 679 i 077, 800, 522 | 
a wa eane 723,560,934} 815.901, 067 
oe nome adie 670, 307,921 | 752, 570, 385 
ELL 603, 210, 10 | 83-4, 636, 085 231. 425.175 
| eee 796, 706, 278 782, 218, 625 *14, 487, 75 
ait ddsdecccaccceacescosnosous 755, 385, 894 965, 389, 811 | 208, 003, 917 
* Excess of imports. 
One feature of the discussion of the Dingley law which attracted much at 


tention was the protests from foreign countries, which were more numerous 
than in any preceding tariff discussion and which were pointed out by those 
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opposing the protective-tariff theory as an evidence that the adoption of the 
new law would result in the loss of our trade with those countries. As the 
countries making those protests included nearly all of the leading commer- 
cial nations of the world, the effect of the adoption of the protective tariff in 
the-face of these protests has been watched with much interest. 

The following table shows our exports to the countries in question in the 
first ten months of the preceding year. It will be seen that in nearly every 
instance our sales to those protesting countries have been greater since the 
adoption of the Dingicy law than in the corresponding month of last year 
under the low-tariff Wilson law, the total sales to the fourteen countries in 
question being nearly $130,000,000 greater in the first ten months of the pres- 
ent year than in the corresponding months of the preceding year: 


Exports from the United States to countries which offered protests against the 















Dingley tariff. 
Ten months, | Ten months, 
April, 1897. | April, 1898. 

United Kingdom and Canada -..........-..-..-- $472, 203, 608 $523, 556, 877 
EE accsihicshuinpirensts weieite siesiiteninp aipiibabpaimemaiiion 107, 587, 265 129, 721, 280 
a alk aa ale eae oO oie eeaa | 51,376, 430 74, 301, 932 
PIIIIIIN ic: nm wcreiidllid neduubdbicimaisinamtie tiated inal 42,444, G77 53,178, 788 
I ti sina ans Sinica gisele ea alae 27, 900, 408 39, 572, 347 
BE iss snctatitinienihinunnitiedipasis <n cnitpishincammiieaan 18, 476, 062 20,318, 564 
NU rh ir seen i bent ela til 11, 233, 504 17, 126, 239 
EEL TS 8, 761, 664 10, 111, 635 
Ne Sola nihcepiocio ach 8, 997, 685 7,871, 099 
Argentina .......... 5, 435, 311 5,417, 851 
Austria-Hungary 3, 325, 006 4, 821, 394 
Turkey ....... 324, 678 736, 695 
Switzerland -. 52, 136 226, 927 
I acaicheaictekeatitht ih cn inlaid 9 106, 981 122, 659 

UY oie nedllaeievckiniics ishleinaiaaceaitinsn witpaieaeade 758, 225, 500 887, 084, 337 








One effect of the new tariff law which will be of especial interest is the re- 
duction in the imporiations of wool which followed the enactment of the new 
law. The following table compares the importations of wool, by months, dur- 
ing the eleven months of the fiscal year with the corresponding months of 

ast year: 




















Imports of wool during each month of fiscal year 1897 compared with 1898. 
















































































| 1897. 1898. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
I sscctincsnshiadiccenicend Ni jeiebata cine a wbajinas tahalalatiancibshiel 5, 458, 808 23,140, 431 
SIE sina, coded needa tiinieet me daieiwiebiiaiecia 4, 651, 009 2,877, 877 
IRD cua susttcboin soap ineeue nana pendent 4,796,176 2, 505, 67% 
SE cs acc cnitbebindie-chuinans Wianciacetaaus tipihaatigdelienie 6, 543, 287 7,154, 542 
TN inn a ica dice Seaintin cae eianl 10, 202, 004 10, 320, 644 
I ccicclisinck sienkie stitibdiisl>onsces ewuntnaninaannsil 26, 220, 650 17, 857,218 
A a i tal tai tari scent a alain 20, 784, 829 11, 070, 126 
I cthiiiciaricinanens Uilninbin ddetiatdnmniptnetaianeate 31, 650, 782 16, 083, 340 
ie ticeemeieiienn wali aenlaee ndiaty aatiniaiclll 58, 229, 939 11, 944, 104 
ahs bitpsinn wa ncnaratsistataicdibadtiueg walaaatala 98, 547, 736 13, 148,376 

DOE sisi ice outiin anietae bipminerdihecaliieabinaenboainaene: dieatiaaicel 45, 857, 220 7, 586, 
I ini niin sassteibanaed B12, 941, 435 128, 688, 769 








FARMER'S PRICES INCREASED, WHILE ARTICLES HE BUYS HAVE FALLEN. 


The effect of the improved conditions among manufacturers and of our 
foreign market has been felt by the farmers not alone in the increase in the 
price of wheat, but in the price of ———— every article which they have 
to sell, while in meer articles which they must buy prices have fallen. 

The following table presents the price of articles of farm production and 
farm consumption on July 1, 1896, and June 1, 1898, as shown by the publica- 
tions of Bradstreets, an accepted authority, which was widely quoted by 
Democratic campaigners in 1896. The comparison of prices of farm produc- 
tion and of articles of farm consumption is followed by a comparison of prices 
of silver on the two dates mentioned: 


Prices of articles of farm production. 






































































Products. 


























Wheat, No. 2, red, winter $1.18 

Corn, No.2, mixe - 37} 
Oat i -B24 
Ba -4%4 
BO. Jn se ie cance acim biota - 564 
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July 1, | June l, 
Products. | ise.” | have. 
Balle, Wire, POP MOG <oocnnc 5220s ncnne co ecee ecsssucesonwcess | $1.70 
I NIT I ea ch cs woah peahan ng wennipemennnanl } 16.50 
Standard sheetings, per yard..............-....-.-.--.------ } - 045 
Petroleum, refined, per gallon -..... ..-... ..--.- ~~... -++--- - 063 
Coffee (Rio No. 7, per pound). ...... .......--.....2.. ene eee - 06} 
Phosphate, per 2,000 pounds .... ...... ...... -.---...--.---.- 5.00 
SO SE, a eck s nance nnsunce sen heedsinataeesens . 586 








Upon this question of the relation of the price of silver to the price of 
farm products the following table showing prices of wheat, mess pork, 
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wool, and silver at various dates during the last two years is interesting 
indicating, as it does, a steady fall in silver and a steady rise in these three 
representative articles of general farm production: 


PRICES OF SILVER AND FARM PRODUCTS. 
Wool, 











Wheat, |Messpork,| Ohio, Silver, 

No. 2,red.| per bbl. per Ib. per oz. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 
SN I ne a annenerinepaisniiate 63.5 $7.75 17.0 69.2 
September 26, 1896 .............. 74.5 8.25 18.0 66.0 
November 1, 1896................ 85.0 8.50 19.0 65.6 
EE Fas SE ccs nneinet diieclectinathin 96.5 8.75 21.5 62.5 
September 16, 1897 ............-. 100.5 9.50 26.5 57.4 
December 18, 1897............... 102.2 9.00 2.8 56.6 
February 25, 1898................ 104.2 10.75 27.7 55.6 
March 30, B606 . ccccccnunswccense 106.5 10.75 28.0 64.3 
ID: Ne, Cnn s<ccauhinniniienmn ebiaee 118.0 11.50 26.0 58.6 


One feature of the new tariff act which caused especial complaint amon 
those opposed to the protective theory was the assertion that the duty whic 
was placed on hides would increase the — of shoes. In answer to this it 
is only necessary to say that price tables recently published in Dun's Re- 
view quoting the prices of boots and shoes from January 1, 1897, to June 2, 
1898, show that in almost every class the prices of shoes are now iower than 
they were six months before the adoption of the Dingley law, which placed 
a duty on imported hides. : 

That the improvement in our commerce and manufacturing industries fol- 
lowing the new tariff law has resulted advantageously to business is shown 
by the following table from Dun’s Review. showing amounts of the liabilities 











oi the commercial failures during the first five months of 1898 as compared 
with those of the corresponding months of the preceding years since 1893: 
Commercial failures first five months. 
Calendar year. | Liabilities. Calender year. Liabilities. 

PID o.dcasianbnnt edb aaieadin 4 9 dk ee $69, 007, 748 
BED wrinttinebutiniios acaba 76,940,777 || 1894 ...... setlabinsatbdadeal 87, 344, 680 
iD aicintitistananannbanies , 209, 180 

| 


EXCESS OF GOLD IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS $102,026,989 IN ELEVEN MONTHS. 


The enormous balance of trade which the country has enjoyed during tho 
last eleven months has resulted in the largest importations of gold in its his- 
tory. The total importations of gold, including ore and bullion, amount 
during the eleven months just ended to $117,057.851, and deducting the ex- 
= of gold, which are $15,030,862, leaves an excess of imports of $102,026,989 

or the eleven months. is isa larger sum than the total net imports in 
any full fiscal year in the history of the country, and is in marked contrast 
with the conditions during the pi ng Administration, in which every 
year showed a net exportation ranging from $4,500,000 to $87,500,000, as is 
indicated by the following table, which shows the net exports and imports 
of gold (including bullion and ore) for the fiscal years since 1892: 


The movement of gold. 


Excess of ex- | Excess of im- 


Fiscal year. ports of gold. | ports of gold. 
BOIB no cnn crcece cece coveps ccccsevuerueeeusesuandeh OE ae 
Bo beddcs Guitecind cade basanites Sesccccenmetatioee << Sf 2 PA epee 
ITI cinhctssntininkesaip tents acbiceaiaibiSshainegesetbihae cae amatibacer teal ‘SS Se ae 
BRD sicccetpchatebe deunbhinasiaambintiddpladepbapeladents 7G, G6 ;608 | <..ia-dc5<.--- 
BOOT. . nnn cnccee cocn nsec covewenscncss oreccerscwsceiwevecs eves secs $44, 653, 200 
Be Ae RUNES shan cd.nciipniehtnignaneniternisaianiinidahbad lan aves 102, 026, 985 


The effects of these enormous gold importations and of this general busi- 
ness improvement are felt in the increased amount of money in circulation 
in the United States, as shown by theofficial statements of the Treasury De- 
partment. This statement is especially interesting, since the assertion was 
made so frequently during the ca of 189 that there could be no ma- 
terial increase in our currency without the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. It will be observed that in spite of the fact that free eoinage has not 
been adopted the money in circulation on June 1, 1898, was greater than on 
July 1, 1886, by $333, . 


Money in circulation in the United States. 


| July 1, 1896. | June 1, 1898. 














: eff RS eee a 881 

Hogs, carcasses (Chicago) - 0 Gold - -.. -....~ ~--- ---~ ~~ +205 ----++ 020 $454, 905, 064 $649, 571, 
Mutton, carcasses (Chicago) - 084 | Subsidiary silvers. nca] eee | © Scone 
— a , GORE Cer GROG... 2. ncn csewceswoesscoecuseved 42, 198, 119 35, 883, 209 
soqeneee - 4 se BER Vet COP oc... cect crt mibnitaieainnna 330, 657, 191 391, 225, 265 
Ww « Ohio “ap | Treasury notes. ...... ......-...-.-..cceeeseasses-= 05, 245, O47 100, 226, 855 
H oon, "13 | United States notes............---..--.----+----- 224, 249, 863 290, 202, 987 
OPS «- 2 - wewcen on nnn nnn nonena cen ee : Currency certificates...............-.....--..-.- 31, 890, 000 26, 540,000 
a a ee 215, 168, 122 224, 609, 636 
Prices of articles of farm consumption. Total 1508. 434, 900 1, 890, 898.258 





That the farmers of the country have had their share of this general pros- 
yay and have utilized it with a wisdom which characterized their course 
n the campaign of 1896, as well as on other occasions, isshown by the recent] 

ublished statement that the farm mortgages in Nebraska, which increas 
$71635,000 in 189, were reduced by $2,923,000 in 1897. ures published in 
the early months of the present year—and their accuracy has not been called 
into question—show that the farm mortgages filed in Nebraska in 18% were 
000; $11,398,000; increase in inde $1,635,000; while in 
897 there were filed $11,844,000; released, $14,767,000—a decrease of indebted- 


In only asingle instance have the farmers failed to realize improved prices, 
is cot That this cotton is due 


table, which 


and that instance is cotton. coed by the tclioming 
to causes other than currency is indicated by the 
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shows the cotton production of the United States at various years since that 
preceding the date of the crime, so called, against silver. 


Production of cotton in the United States. 








Year. Bales. Year Bales. 
I 
WD ie isin aa TL es 9,961, 000 
rink tithindinmutinhaaaied 4, 682, 000 Rd cinscebincniiadcnnabidinditadecliaeadl 11, 100, 000 
Si idssevieccrsychnecnialinind 6,575, 000 || 


Not only is the improvement in prices felt in general articles of farm pro- 
duction, but also in farm stock, which, according to the estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has increased about $240,000,000 in value during the 
year 1897, the increase being distrivuted as follows: 


Increase in farm stock. 


acti tcl ncn cing lipped tae cici cates $6, 000, 000 
I ciel che ple I a a a la |) 
IIIT 2. cccatucinigiaeinguaraiiteetinmdin-waihtama ammcmealiaseiiamnniaibdistiadetanmenpmmninns 25, 000, 000 
OIE» «i: a tits dd nditnicditidd bad nwaclbdndiaaalmbaedinaiaenehaihin 65, 000, 000 
ST cite titeeadhigihinipiininndd ddtennvathbintiite’ Riis daianticeantinabveitelsilite 104, 600, 000 


ADMINISTRATION'S POLICY WITH REGARD TO CUBA. 


That the Administration has fully carried out the pledges, expressed or 
implied, of the platform in .regard to Cuba can not be doubted by anybody. 
The platform said: ‘‘ The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, 
and being unable to protect'the property or lives of resident American citi- 
zens, or to comply with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should actively use its influence and good offices 
to restore peace and give independence to the island.”’ 

The first step taken by President McKinley upon assuming ‘the duties of 
his office was for the protection and release of American citizens.in Cuba held 
in Spanish prisons. A statement sent to the Senate by President Cleveland 
on Tennent 25, 1897, showed that seventy-four American citizens had been 
arrested in Cuba sinee the beginning of the insurrection. Seven of these had 
been tried and appeals taken in two cases; seven others, correspondents of 
American newspapers, had been banished from the island. Thecase-of Dr. 
Ruiz, who had died in prison and whose death was believed to be due to in- 
human treatment by his jailers, was made the subject of a special inquiry by 
President McKinley during the first two weeks of his Administration, and in 
the other cases.such vigorous steps were taken to obtain their release before 
many weeks of the new Administration had passed that every American 
citizen so confined was released. 

PROTEST AGAINST WEYLER’S POLICY OF CRUEL PERSECUTION OF CUBANS. 


Ancther coos step taken by the President was to bring about the cessa- 
tion of cruelties inflicted upon prisoners taken by Spanish officials inthe war 
in Cuba. The President served notice upon the Spanish Government shortly 
after his inauguratien that the United States Government recognized con- 
ditions in Cuba which demanded a different treatment from that being fol- 
lewed by General Weyler, and this demand on his part was complied with. 
On May 17 he sent to Congress a message calling attention to the ‘fact that 
American citizens in Cuba were suffering as the result of the war, and recom- 
mending an appropriation for their relief, which was promptly adopted by 
Congress, and money and provisions were sent. 
Another result of the protests of the Administration against the methods 
ursued in Cuba was seen in the decree of April 20, ans certain reforms 
the government of Cuba. The protests of the United States against the 
cruelties practiced by General Weyler were followed by his recall October 8, 
and on November 27 by a decree tendering what professed to be a system of 
autonomy, but which soon proved unsatisfactory and delusive. 

Meantime the cruelties, especially with reference to the treatment of the 
reconcentrados, continued so great under General Blanco, who had succeeded 
General Weyler, that President McKinley, finding all peaceful methods and 
efforts to bring about’the cessation of these cruelties and independence of the 
Cubans unsuccessful, found himself justified in utilizing that last resort upon 
which the nation has new entered and the success of which is already assured. 


The Arbitration Bill—Juadicial Arbitration Involves Invol- 
untary Servitude. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May &, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4372) concerning car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thisso-called arbitration measure has been before 
Congress since 1893. Since its introduction in the Fifty-third Con- 

ess it has undergone many changes, nearly all of them modi- 
F ing and limiting the power of enforcement of awards by the 

nited States courts. Ihave steadily opposed the arbitration bill 
in its various forms, because in all the forms that it has assumed 
it has involved the surrender on the part of the laborers con- 
cerned of certain fundamental and sacred rights that no citizen of 
this country should ever be willing to surrender or should ever 
be itted to surrender, if willing. The — of a laborer to 
quit his work whenever he pleases, being civilly responsible for 
any damage that may be unjustly occasioned to his employer 
thereby, is a sacred right which no American citizen should ever 
surrender. 

He should never consent to the of any law or to the 
passing of any decree by which he may be bound to submit to a 
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specific enforcement of his contract for labor or to criminal pen- 
alties for violating such a contract. I will never consent to any 
law under which an American citizen may be bound or may bind 
himself irrevocably to the service of another, either for life or for 
a year or for a day. I will not vote for any law which involves 
the power of a judge or of any other officer or person to compel one 
man unwillingly to perform work for another, or by mandate, or 
by injunction, or by any other legal process to specifically enforce 
labor contracts. 

If the bill now pending before the House means anything, it 
means that laborers who submit to arbitration under it shall be 
bound for at least a term to work for other persons regardless of 


their willingness or unwillingness to perform the labor. If the 
bill has not this meaning, then it has nomeaning at all. If it has 


this meaning, it should not be passed. If it has no meaning at all 
it is idle legislation, and should therefore not: be passed. It is 
urged that the arbitration scheme provided for by this bill will 
tend to prevent strikes and lockouts, which are more wasteful and 
ruinous to the laborers involved in them than to the employers 
whose interests are also involved, and that it is better for the 
laborers.concerned to sacrifice somewhat of their personal liberty 
for the purpose of avoiding strikes and lockouts than to be sub- 
jected to the burdens and evils of such confiicts under existing 
laws. 

Lhave no doubt, sir, that under the present industrial system, in 
which the masses of the laborers of our country, excluded from 
all means of independent self-support, driven into the labor mar- 
kets to compete with each other helplessly; with an army of un- 
employed laborers in every labor center bidding for the places of 
those who. are employed; with the possibility of strikes and lock- 
outs involved in every struggle between employers and employ- 
ees, it may seem better to large bodies of American laborers to 
purchase their peace and some security of employment even at 
the expense of surrendering some portion of that blood-bought 
liberty which through ages of unceasing strife their fathers se- 

ured and passed to them as a glorious heritage, but to my mind 
neither peace nor security of employment can ever be safely or 
properly purchased by the surrender of one tittle of human liberty. 

It is said that it is idle to talk about the liberty of the American 
laborer, because the industrial conditions now prevailing in this 
country have already deprived him of his industrial liberty; that 
freedom of contract is unknown to labor, because the laborer is 
driven to accept whatever employment the market offers, regard- 
less of the inadequacy of wages to the service which he engages 
to render, because he has no option; because, although he is nom- 
inmally free to accept or reject the employment into which he en- 
ters, he is driven by the lash and pressure of conditions that he 
can not control into the acceptance of his employer's terms; that 
the lash of hunger and of the fear of want are as potent in driv- 
ing him to whatever employment offersas was the lash of the 
master potent in driving the slave to his daily task, and that there- 
| fore it is an advantage rather than a detriment to the laborer to 
have an opportunity to submit the question of wages and other 
matters in dispute to arbitrators who may be more just than the 
employer, and that after all it involves no increase of the hard- 
| ship-of the laborer’s lot to be compelled, even against his will, to 
continue in his employment upon the terms fixed by the award of 
the arbitrators or by the decree of the court, to which in certain 
cases and on questions of law appeal may be taken. 

It is, sir, alas, too true that industrial conditions are very much 
as the laborers state them. All opportunities for self-employment 
to labor in this country are practically closed against the laborer. 
He is herded in the labor market and his labor must be offered as 
a commodity in competition with that of the least fortunate un- 
employed man who can perform the same kind of work. But ail 
these hardships are imposed upon the laborer by extraneous in- 
fluences, by powers external to himself. So long as that is true, 
while they may impose hardships upon him, they can not involve 
any degradation to himself, because, althongh he may be con 
demned to conditions of serfdom, he is not a voluntary slave. 

He may still stand in the attitude of a freeman, assert his right, 
quit his employment, and struggle for justice, but the moment 
he consents to be bound to personal servitude to a particular . 
ter for life.or for a particular time, either by his own contract or 
| by the award of arbitrators or by a decree of court, he stands in 
| the position of a serf who has chosen serfdom in exchange for 
peace and temporary security in an opportunity to earn a bare 

living. The moment he is placed in that position he has aban- 
doned the struggle by which, through ages of trial and ages of 
difficulty, his predecessors, if not his ancestors, in the industrial 
fields of Great Britain and the United States, have struggled 
unfalteringly for all that he now enjoys of liberty and justice. 

Fully realizing the deplorable condition in which the American 
laborer finds himself to-day, I will not assent to any proposition 
for the amelioration of his condition by the surrender of any 
part of his liberty. The way to industrial freedom, the way to 
universal justice, the way to independence and happiness among 
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the laboring classes, is the way of freedom and not of serfdom. 
Bills such as the pending measure may bring temporary relief to 
labor as the price of its sacrifice of liberty, but they lead inevitably 
to more drastic measures on the lines on which they are drawn. 
To-day this bill is accepted by certain labor organizations. 

To-morrow the corporations and other great employers inter- 
ested in binding labor to involuntary servitude will ask for 
amendments which, from their point of view, will be necessary 
to make this measure effective. They will then secure substan- 
tially the terms of the bill as it was submitted to the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. Then the step from one condition of serfdom to an- 
other will seem easy to both parties. The employers will demand 
a further modification of the measure in order to make it effect- 
ive for the accomplishment of its objects, and they will readily 
secure further amendments which will put in force all the drastic 
provisions of the original so-called Olney bill of the Fifty-third 
Congress, and reduce every employee engaged in interstate traffic 
to the awful position of servitude from which the sailors engaged 
in the merchant marine service are now bravely trying to extri- 
cate themselves. 

Attention is called to a provision of the bil! that no court shall 
punish any laborer as for contempt of court for failing to comply 
with the terms of any award which may be made by arbitrators 
appointed ;under this act, and it is argued that this provision 
entirely does away with the i of the court to specifically 
enforce the award or to compel laborers to serve their employers 
against their will. Why is the language of this provision Fimited 
specifically to violations of the award of the arbitrators? Why 
are the courts denied power to punish as for contempt any viola- 
tion of the award of the arbitrators? Why was not the provision 
made broad enough to prohibit the courts from punishing as con- 
tempt of court any refusal of laborers to continuein their employ- 
ment after an award or after a decree of the court upholding an 
award? 

Why, sir, the limitation thus imposed upon the court by this 
bill amounts to absolutely nothing. No court would ever punish 
a laborer or anybody else for refusing to comply with the terms 
of an award made by a tribunal other than thecourt. Howcould 
the refusal to comply with the terms of an award made by arbi- 
trators be a contempt of court? The limitation on the power of 
the court therefore applies only to a casein which the court would 
never assume to punish a party for contempt of court. No con- 
tempt of court can be committed until after an order of court has 
been made. Suppose that, pending the arbitration, a laborer 
should refuse to observe the status quo required by the terms of 
this act pending arbitration, and an injunction should be sought 
and granted requiring him to continue in his employment under 
this law during the pendency of the arbitration proceeding, and 
the laborer should then quit his employment. Summoned before 
the court to show cause why he should not be punished for con- 
tempt, let us see how he would plead the terms of this act as a 
defense. 

He would show to the court that under the arbitration law it 
had no power to punish him as for contempt of court for viola- 
ting an award made under the law. Thé court would ask him 
what that had to do with the violation of an injunction issued by 
the court to prevent him from — his employment pending 
arbitration. In my opinion the laborer would find himself at his 
wits’ end, and would be obliged to send for the distinguished 
author of this bill to explain to the court how the provision of the 
bill, limiting the power of the court, would protect him from pun- 
ishment for violating the court’s injunction, and in my opinion 
it would require greater ingenuity than that of the very ingenious 
gentleman from Ohio to make asatisfactory defense of the laborer’s 

08ition. 

7 Again, after the arbitration and award, and either an appeal 
taken to a court of competent jurisdiction or a suit instituted to 
enforce the award, and a decree of the court entered sustaining 
the award or adjudging the award to be fair and equitable and 
requiring the parties to observe it, what then? Why, a manda- 
tory injunction orsome such suitable process to compei the parties 
to execute the award. Suppose that the laborer should defy that 
mandatory injunction and the court should cite him for contempt 
of court in refusing obedience toitsdecree. Wouldthelimitation 
contained in this act protect him from punishment? Certainly 
not. The court wot not be proceeding to punish him for vio- 
lating the award, but for violating the court’s order or decree based 
upon the award. In my opinion, therefore, the limitation is a 
mere piece of jugglery which will finally prove to be a snare and 
a trap to the laborers who are now clamoring for the passage of 
this bill. 

Again, sir, the case of Robertson against Baldwin, decided on 
January 25, 1897, holds all such contracts as might be made under 
this bill binding and enforceable. 

It holds that the thirteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, prohibiting involuntary servitude, has no application toa 
case in which the servitude had its origin in the contract of the 
party held to service, and that the Federal courts have power to 
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specifically enforce such labor contracts exactly as they were 
enforced before the adoption of the thirteenth amendment. 

This decision restores to its full effect subdivision 3 of section 2 
of Article IV of the Federal Constitution, which was supposed to 
have been abrogated by the thirteenth amendment. 

That subdivision authorizes the courts to deliver contract la- 
horers to ‘the party to whom such service or labor may be due,” 

This bill authorizes the Federal courts to enforce awards by the 
exercise of their ordinary equity powers. These equity powers 
are given to the Federal courts by the Federal Constitution. 

In view of these considerations may it not be doubted if this 
Congress has power to place any limitation on the courts in the 
matter of enforcing the contracts and awards? 

May it not turn out that the provisions of this bill which bind 
the laborer to his service are constitutional and that the limita- 
tions nominally placed upon the courts in the interest of the 
laborer are unconstitutional? 

Would such a result be very disappointing to some of the lead- 
ing advocates of the bill? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosVENOR] tells us that the 
provision for the enforcement of the award by the Federal court 
is dependent upon the agreement of the parties to the arbitration, 
and that the parties may or may not make such an agreement, as 
may to each of them seem best; that such an agreement, if 
made, would be the purely voluntary act of the parties at the 
time of submitting their differences to arbitration. 

In a certain sense that is true, but it is certainly true also that 
there can be no arbitration under this act, if passed, uniess the 
parties do enter into the prescribed agreement for the judicial en- 
forcement of the award. 

Gentlemen say that the laborers and labor organizations inter- 
ested are earnestly urging the passage of this bill, and that they 
are going to vote for it on that account, however doubtful they 
may be of its merits. 

That would be all right if no principle were involved. If it 
were a mere question of e iency, I, too, would waive my own 
opinion in favor of the judgment of those who are to be affected 
by the legislation. 

But I can not surrender my convictions on a question of prin- 
ciple. For my part I stand as I have stood throughout my whole 
public life, in favor of every labor reform that tends to give 
greater freedom to the laborer, that tends to remove his shackles, 
that tends to break down the power of monopoly which oppresses 
him, that tends to make him equal to the best and greatest of his 
fellow-men, that tends to blot out the class line which makes of 
the laborers a servient class and of the employers a dominant 
class in our country. Labor can never be permanently benefited 
by according it the right to condemn itself to any sort of invol- 
untary servitude. Labor needs freedom, opportunity for self- 
employment, relief from all of the monopolies that now bar its 
way to successful self-employment and that strip it of the lion’s 
share of the wealth which it produces. If this measure shall be 
passed it will bring more gee than relief to labor, but it ma 
serve a good purpose through the warning that its operation will 
give to all other classes and organizations of labor, of the danger 
= a that lie in the purchase of peace at the price of 

iberty. 


War Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the bil] 
(H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BURTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This war will cost a priceless sacrifice of human 
life and human suffering. But there is another misfortune whicn, 
if the struggle is prolonged, is sure tocome. Its results will be 
less keenly felt; but its extent will be more general. [ refer tothe 
decrease in material prosperity. Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve that we go to war as to a summer excursion, nor do I believe 
in the absurd delusion that war brings prosperity. It may per- 
haps bring prosperity to those who have boats to sell, or to ines 
who have supplies needed for the war; but to the great body of 
the people the waste incident to war is sure to bring diminished 
success, and perhaps to many keen distress. It is a consolation 
to know that we have not entered upon this contest without suffi- 
cient provocation, and that we can justify ourselves to our own 
consciences and to the judgment of the world, 
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We have taken no steps for territorial expansion by the annex- 
ation of Cuba, as other nations would have done. Our trade has 
suffered incalculable damage from the distracted conditions of the 
island. We have spent millions to prevent the sending of supplies 
to the insurgents. We have scrupulously observed the law of 
nations as regards interfering to aid the Cubans, though the spirit 
of all our pare has been greatly aroused. 

Even when the Maine was destroyed we displayed a spirit of 
calmness and forbearance which has been a marvel to other peo- 
ples. At last it became manifest that hundreds of thousands 
were perishing in Cuba under a plan for the subjugation of the 
island which sought to conquer it with or without inhabitants. 

I wish to say that I honor the President of the United States for 
the stand he has taken for peace, so long as it was consistent with 
honor; and whatever may be the opinion of the present, I believe 
the people will honor him for his course in this great transaction. 
He waited until the time came when so loud was the appeal to our 
humanity and our patriotism that action could not longer be 
deferred. 

We have entered upon this contest to lift up the heads of the 
suffering, to bring succor to the starving and the dying, to estab- 
lish peace and order and liberty in that distracted isle. If criti- 
cism is made upon our course, we may appeal with confidence 
from the selfish interests and passions of the moment to the delib- 
erate judgment of the future, that tribunal whose decisions are 
immortal. 

In the present exigency an increased burden of expense and of 
taxation is inevitable, and this bill gives to the Administration ad- 
ditional authority to borrow, and also provides for increased rev- 


enue. No civilized nation has ever efficiently maintained a war | 
of this magnitude without the use of credit, and without giving | 
the Administration the right to borrow we should fail in our duty | 


and allow the prosecution of the contest to be hampered by insuf- 
ficient means, and to be embarrassed by a lack of that confidence 
which is so essential to a vigorous policy. 

As regards taxation, the bill before us has added importance, 
because it is inevitable that the least burdensome taxes provided 
in it will be retained. Under the fostering influence of protection 
and in the great increase of home production our dependence upon 
foreign nations is diminishing year by year. The quantity of du- 
tiable imports during the fiscal year 1898 will surely be less by 
tens of millions than during the preceding year. Thus the income 
derived from protective duties has reached and passed its maxi- 
mum, and we must look to new sources from which to obtain 
sufficient revenue, even in times of peace. This fact establishes 
rather than assails the wisdom of the system of protection, and 
argues for its continuance, whatever changes may be desirable in 
detail. Nor does it throw discredit upon the tariff law passed last 
year. Not only has that law had no sufficient opportunity for 
trial, but also, at the time of its passage, no one could foresee the 
degree of expansion which has occurred in domestic manufac- 
tures. 

While cordially supporting this bill, I am not unmindful of its 
defects—defects which partly arise from the haste with which it 
has been prepared, also from a patriotic disposition to promptl 
enact a law which shall furnish additional revenue, even thoug 
it may be far from perfect. 

An examination of the means of providing for public expendi- 
ture in this country hasled me to believe that in national as well 
as in State and municipal taxation our methods abound in crudi- 
ties. Though the defects are less noticeable in national taxation 
than in State and municipal, a careful study of this subject and 
the adoption of more rational methods is a subject. well worth the 
consideration of legislative bodies and of public men. 

As regards national taxation, the great objection to our policy 
in past years has been, in a word, a lack of uniformity. oO na- 
tion in the world could have gone through an experience of con- 
stant change such as that through which we have gone without 
financial distress or ruin. We have had one policy one year and 
another policy the next; and, worse than that, there has been con- 
stant turmoil and agitation. No manufacturer who builds a fac- 
tory can be sure but that different tariff regulations may be 
adopted within a year, such that he might as well raze his fac- 
tory tothe ground. The mechanic who learns a trade can not be 
sure but that, by some change in our laws, the trade which he 
has learned with so much labor will be entirely useless to him. It 
would be better to adopt a system of taxation, even though erro- 
neous in some particulars, provided it were adhered to with a rea- 
sonable degree of permanence. 

The main criticism to be made on this bill is the multitude of 
objects that are included in it. That plan of taxation is best 
which is most easily administered and in which the internal-rey- 
enue taxes or import duties are imposed on a comparatively 
small number of objects, or classes of objects, so that the annoy- 
ance and burden of the taxpayer and the task of collection may 
not be out of proportion to the amount realized. Before man 
years, I am confident, we shall have import duties on tea and cof- 


| 





fee. These are commodities the quality and value of which are 
computed at our customs offices, and we have all the machinery 
for the collection of duties with little additional expense. 

I have little confidence in an opinion, frequently expressed upon 
this floor, that taxation can be so adjusted that its burdens will 
fall heavily upon one class of taxpayers while another will be 
relieved. It is rather the general rule that taxes, judiciously im- 
posed and fairly collected, create a burden which rests upon all 
the people and under which each citizen pays in proportion to 
what he consumes. Business will so adjust itself as to render 
equitable any taxes under which all taxable property or objects 
are taxed in equal proportion in the hands of all owners. The 
inevitable tendency is toward equal income on all capital and 
equal compensation for the same skill and labor, provided the 
risk and desirability of the investment or employment are the same. 

Adam Smith, who has been quoted in this discussion, said: 


in ab 


particular trade. 


True, some may be crushed by the burden when the tax is first 
imposed, but the stronger will survive and confirm the rule. Ifa 
tax is imposed upon an article the price of that article will be in- 
creased in exact proportion to the amount of the tax. If the bur- 
dens of taxation fall upon any employment those engaged in that 
employment will demand and receive a compensation exactly in- 
creased by the amount of that burden. In this view the taxpayer 
merely advances to the Government the amount necessary for 
revenue, while the tax is ‘‘ finally paid by the last purchaser or 
consumer; ” and it is of primary importance that taxes should be 
so levied that all must pay them alike: that is, they should not ke 
such that one must bear the burden while another may escape. 

Thus it is better policy to impose taxes upon tangible objects 
than upon those which are intangible. In the administration of 
methods of taxation it has been found also that those taxes are 
most easily and justly collected which least require examination 
into private affairs and official espionage. The taxgatherer is not 
a welcome visitor, and evasion is often excused when exercised in 
dodging taxation which would not be excused elsewhere. What- 
ever may be said of the moral aspect of this question the facts 
are undoubted. 

Anincome tax has been much discussed of late. If it would ac- 
complish all that its advocates claim, I should favor it, even though 
a constitutional amendment should benecessary. Many plausible 
arguments can be made forit. Its burdens would seem to rest 
upon those most able to pay. It would seem to restrict the undue 
accumulation of wealth by a limited number of individuals. It 
would also be a tax easily raised or lowered so as to meet chang- 
ing conditions from year to year in which greater or less expendi- 
tures are necessary. 

In opposing a provision for an income tax in this bill, we may 
pass by certain objections frequently made. First, that it pro- 
motes class discrimination by exempting smaller incomes and 
taxing larger ones. Second, that no income tax can be assessed 
which is equitable, because the tax must be paid irrespective of 
the source from which the income is derived, while income is de- 
rived from a great variety of resources, and the burden is entirely 
unequal in different cases. For example, the incomes of those 
who must rely upon salaries, as compared with those who have 
funds invested; the incomes of those whose property already pays 
large taxes, as against those whose property does not. 

There is alsoa very manifest and more valid objection applicable 
to the present situation, namely, the fact that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided such a measure to be unconsti- 
tutional, and in levying such a tax it would be necessary in this 
emergency to rely upon the uncertain chances of a lawsuit, with 
the probabilities overwhelmingly against success in collecting ad- 
ditional revenue from this source. 

Disregarding these objections, the question of the expediency of 
an income tax and of its correctness in principle still remains. In 
the first place, we meet the inevitable fact that among a free pco- 
ple there is a spirit of resistance to interference with their private 
affairs. On this subject, to quote Adam Smith again, he said of 
an income tax: 

An inquisition into every man’s private circumstances, and an inquisition 
which, in order to accommodate the tax tothem, watched overall the fluctua- 


tions of his fortune, would be a source of such continual and endles xa 
tion as no people could support. 


In the next place, it is no exaggeration to say that every attempt 
in this country to impose taxes upon intangible property, or in the 
levying of which the amount to be collected depends upon disclo- 
sures made by the person taxed, has provedafailure, During the 
later years when the income tax was in vogue in this country the 
ere between the sum total of incomes returned for taxation 
and the vastly larger amount which everyone knew to exist was 
so great as to make this method of raising revenue simply ridicu- 
lous. Those having incomes slightly in excess of the minimum 
amount upon which the tax was levied were compelled to pay 
their full share, while those having much larger incomes were 
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able to so manipulate returns as to escape with a very slight 
burden. 

Bunt a more vital question: Does an income tax accomplish the 
result claimed for it? Does it compel the burden of taxation to 
be paid by those most able to bear it? It seems tome that this 
contention is refuted by the statement of a very obvions rule. 
The income which any person has year by year, whether derived 
from investments or personal services, is not so many dollars and 
cents, or so many pounds and pence, but a certain share of the 
amount of wealth to be divided among the citizens of a com- 
munity in any year. If a professional man has a certain income, 
and an income tax is levied upon him, he increases the amount of 
his fees in exact proportion. 

The physician who formerly charged a pound, or 20 shillings, for 
a consultation fee, charges a guinea, or 21 shillings. If an owner 
of real estate has property which rents for $2,000 a year, and an 
income tax is imposed, he raises the rent to $2,100, or whatever 
sum may be necessary to meet the increased charge caused by the 
income tax. If this charge is levied upon investments which 
draw a certain rate of interest, the rate of interest is proportion- 
ately increased. It is true that time must elapse in this, as in all 
other methods of taxation, to adjust conditions to new regula- 
tions: but that such will be the ultimate result there can be no 
question. 

Carefully considered, it will appear that the proposed income 
tax, like usury laws and many similar regulations, inevitably lead 
to demoralizing evasion—to the creation of discrimination among 
those who must pay—so that the least scrupulous gain the advan- 
tage; and also, in the end, to aggravate the very evils which it is 
claimed they tend to prevent. 

In conclusion, it may be said that any law for the raising of 
revenue in this country will be, in a measure, tentative or tempo- 
rary. We are in an exceptional position among nations. Our 
great progress creates revolutions year by year. 
enormously; old methods give place to new; machinery and ap- 
pliances, the best the world afforded, are disearded, as it were, 
over night; and the manufacturer or merchant who stood at the 
front and possessed the best of facilities, finds his investment lost 


by reason of new inventions or new methods developed by his | 


countrymen. Thousands of failures have been caused by thefact 
that the victim found himself superseded by others, who in turn 
must yield to further improvements and developments. Invention 
follows invention, and, above all, we have that stimulus which 
belongs to free institutions and the strong, restless activity of free 
men engaged in the development of the richest country on earth. 
To these changes in our industrial life changes in revenue laws must 
respond. In the midst of it all it is to be hoped that a system of 
taxation may be evolved which shall be equitable toall and impose 
the least possible burden. 


Present Construction of Massachusetts Avenue Bridge Over 
Rock Creek. 


REMARKS 
HON. ROWLAND B. MAHANY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1898, 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 6897) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1599, and 
for other purposes— 


Mr. MAHANY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When this proposition, on February 1, came be- 
fore us for consideration, the House, on a division in the Committee 
of the Whole, defeated the project by a vote of 90 to 42; and then, 
when tellers were demanded, reiterated its vote of disapproval 98 
to 64. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Will the gentleman state what the vote was 
upon? 

Mr. MAHANY. The vote was upon the proposition to con- 
struct the Massachusetts avenue bridge. 

Mr. BINGHAM, On what basis? 

Mr. MAHANY. Upon the basis of an expenditure of $200,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM, ow, that is right. 

Mr. MAHANY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will admit, 
however, that the $25,000 provided for here is merely the begin- 
ning, and that when the continuous contract is concluded the 
bridge will have cost $200,000 or more. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the course of years. 

Mr. MAHANY. Oh, well, that isa mere quibble. The a 
will be ready as the work progresses if this amendment is adopted, 


Wealth increases | 


| On February 2, on a separate vote, the House defeated the prop- 
| osition by 134 to 31—another emphatic expression of disapproval. 
| Now. I desire to bring the attention of the House to bear upon 
| these facts, that in this Congress there has been no river and har- 
| bor bill pas because of the alleged desire on the part of cer- 

tain leaders for economy in public expenditures. Great harbors 
/and splendid rivers, the commerce of which would enhance the 
prosperity and increase the wealth of the United States, have been 
thus deprived of needed improvements. 

A Memper. And public buildings. 

Mr. MAHANY. es; and, as the gentleman suggests, public 
buildings, which are for the facilitation of municipal business and 
indirectly for the convenience of the whole people, have received 
scant consideration from this Congress. Only afew days ago the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations made a strenuous 
and insistent fight against $95,000 for a light-house tender, which 
was not only for the progress of lake commerce, but a!so for the 
safety of our shipping; and yet the Committee on the District of 
Columbia calmly proposes to appropriate $200,000 for an orna- 
mental bridge to accommodate a sparse population on this side of 
Rock Creek and to adorn an absolute wilderness on the other. 

If gentlemen will turn to the Congressional Directory and ex- 
amine the map of Washington and its environs, they will see, on 
turning to the point marked 16, that what J have said is absolutely 
correct —that there is not the slightest evidence of population on 
the other side of Rock Creek at the locality in question. Now, 
then, when it was proposed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to cut down the expenditures for the letter-carrier service $163,- 
000, an ‘“‘economy” that would have been a business disaster to 
the great cities of the United States, the plan met with the ardent 
approval of the very men who, prating constantly about the ur- 
gent necessity of “keeping down the appropriations,” now sit 
silent and let a manifest and unmistakable ‘‘ job” succeed. 

Mr. BENNETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MAHANY. A dozen, if you wish. 

Mr. BENNETT. When the question of the deficiency in the 
postal service was announced yesterday there was not even a sug- 
se made from the House to strike that appropriation from 
the bill. 

Mr. MAHANY. Oh, I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. BENNETT. There was not even an amendment offered. 

Mr. MAHANY. Is the gentleman askitig a question or mak- 





| ing aspeech? Heseems to overlook the fact that the professional 
| ‘watchdogs of the Treasury” on both sides of the House have 





| not emitted a single growl at the proposition to expend $200,000 
| for this bridge, whereas they fought savagely to tear down the 
| letter-carrier service of the United States to the extent of $163,000. 
Mr. PERKINS. Who are those professional watchdogs? 

Mr. MAHANY. Well, I will leave it to their own modesty to 
discover their identity. [Langhter.] Now, as the members of 
this House well know, whenever there has been a proposition to 
vote money for necessary public improvements I have always 
been in favor of a liberal policy, but I believe the appropriation 
under discussion is ill-timed and unwarranted. If the House 
passes the amendment, a wrong will be done against the many in 
the interest of the few, and the result will be a benefit chiefly to 
a syndicate of land speculators who have holdings on each side 
of Rock Creek and desire a bridge, not to accommodate develop- 
ment, but to promoteit. [Applause.] 


Claims Reported by Accounting Officers. 


SPEECH 


oFr 


HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 11, 1898. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole for tho pe 
ering the bill (H. R. 4936) for the allowance of certain claims for stores and 
supplies reported by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1883, and commonly knownas the Bowman Act,and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that the question as to the pro- 
priety of settlement of these claims is one that has passed beyond 
the domain of legitimate controversy. Itis a subject-matter that 
has been discussed and argued over and over again before the 
Court of Claims and in successive Congresses until the claimants 
have become disheartened and wearied out with delay and in 
many cases impoverished through constant and fruitless struggles 
and expenditures in their efforts to secure from Congress what 


of consid- 
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seems to them, as it does to me, to be the performance of a plain Why is it, after all, that we hesitate to pay these claims? What 


and imperative duty. 

Fifteen years ago, under what is known as the Bowman Act, 
Congress established a tribunal for the trial of matters of fact 
connected with these claims, in conferring upon the Court of 
Claims the jurisdiction to hear and to try and to pass upon them. 

The findings of that court, made in pursuance of that act, have 
been made and reported as to and in favor of all the claims em- 
braced in this bill. 

It is true that the findings of the court in these cases are not 
technically judgments. You can not issue execution upon them. 

You can not issue execution against a sovereign power, even 
when you have a judgment, and in this respect there is no differ- 
ence between the conclusions of the court in these cases and 
those in which a formal judgment is rendered. In both cases re- 
course must be had to Congress for an appropriation. They are 
binding upon the conscience and the honor of the Government, 
however, just as much as the most formal judgment that could 
be rendered by any tribunal in the land. 

These findings of the court are, in all essential respects, analo- 
gous to the verdict of a jury, and are as obligatory in morality 
and in justice upon Congress as is an ordinary verdict of a jury 
upon ordinary courts of law. 

The one element that is lacking in the usual make-up of judg- 
ments in these cases, is that Congress did notempower and direct 
the court to apply the law in the cases arising before it. 

That law was left with, and still abides in and resolves itself 
into the question of the liability of, Congress, and the liability of 
Congress becomes and performs the function of the law now ap- 
plicable to this class of cases. 

That liability has been determined; determined by Congress it- 


self in the establishment of a tribunal to which we have com- | 


mitted the decision of these claims, and by precedent after prece- 
dent in Congress after Congress, in bills of similar character to 
this, declaring and recognizing and discharging this liability. 

It is true we can not make Congress pay these claims. ‘There 
is no court of appeals in the premises. But when, recognizing 
the justice and the equity of these claims, we refuse to pay them, 
we have entered upon and committed ourselves to a policy of re- 
pudiation as rank and as unqualified as if we refused to pay the 
interest or the principal of our bonds. 

These claims, as is stated in the title of the bill, and the act 


under which it is reported, are claims for stores and supplies to | 


the Army of the United States, furnished and used in aid of and 
in the prosecution of the movements of the Army in its work of 
the suppression of the rebellion; and while not as formally at- 
tested and evidenced as the written obligations of the Govern- 
ment,they are in no sense less obligatory in the forum of con- 
science and good morals than are the debts that are attested by 
the bonds that were given to obtain money for the support of the 
Army, and in large measure to provide for supplies similar to 
those that are sought to be paid for by this bill. 

The farmer, in his granary door or in his wheat field, could not 
well stop to stipulate over forms of contracts in the presence of 
pointed bayonets, It was not generally quite practical or politic to 
parley over the terms of an indenture in the presence of a moving 
army. 

These claims represent open accounts against the Government 
for ‘‘goods bargained and sold” and ‘“‘ materials furnished and 
provided,” in the language of the common counts in an ordinary 
declaration at law. 

They bear the same relation to the bonds as do the open accounts 
of a private citizen to his notes of hand or his contracts under 
seal, An honest man makes no difference between the two; an 
honest government does not, except in so far as such a course of 
conduct may be put upon it by those who, for the time being, rep- 
resent or misrepresent it. 

These claims are not barred by the statute of limitations, as, 
from the discussions in Congress, many at a distance are often led 
to believe. 

If they were, the statute would have been pleaded, as the law 
provides that it can be pleaded, before the Court of Claims, and 
the decision would have been averse to the claimants, and being 
averse, would have barred them finally and forever, and the claims 
never been presented here again. 

There has been no negligence on the part of the claimants. 
There are no laches to be imputed to them. They have, in one 
way or another, prosecuted their claims from the end of the war 
to the present time, pushing them with alternating hope and 
despair, like the Sysiphzan rock, up the hill that leads to Con- 
gress—and they are hanging here to-day, just as valid and sub- 


sisting claims as if it were but yesterday that the armies of the | 


United States on their marchway through a hostile country cb- 
tained food and sustenance for their men and their horses from 
the people whom Congress is asked again to slap in the face to- 
day by another, and perhaps a final, repudiation of obligations 


Saeed; whose settlement no valid reason has ever yet been as- | 


reason is there that is proffered in justification of the refusal of 
their payment? 

Gentlemen say these findings are not “ judgments,” and behind 
| that technical, hair-splitting distinction seek to shelter and to 
| fortify themselves for their inaction and hostility to the measure. 

This is a makeshiftand a parody upon language, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

They are judgments, sir, as I have heretofore argued, as far as 
any inquiries of fact can lead up to or conclusions of fact consti- 
| tute “judgments.” They import verity and are conclusive as to 
matters of fact in all respects, unless for reasons which wonld 
| 
| 
| 





| avail as grounds for new trial, and if there were such, these 
| grounds are entertainable and determinable in the Court of Claims 
| itself, upon ordinary common law principles, just as they are in 
other judicial tribunals. 

But, dismissing the question of the formality of these findings 
| and as to whether or not they constitute ‘‘ judgments,” let us look 
| at the matter from the standpoint of common sense and common 
| honesty. 

We have sent these people into court; we have bidden them, in 
fact made them, enter upon these trials upon issues framed by 
ourselves. We have said to them, Go into this court with your 
claims, this court which we constituted and created for the pur- 
pose of passing upon them, a court which we have created of 
learned, trained, and distinguished jurists, men of marked and 
conspicuous loyalty and public virtue, whose affinities in life and 
whose sympathies, if we could imagine any for a moment to enter 
into their deliberations, would be inclined against you; prove 
your loyalty to the Government, and the fact and the amount of 
, your claim to the satisfaction of that court, who shall sift and 
| weigh the evidence for and against you, with the ablest counsel that 
| the Government can afford, to defend and protect its interests, 
| and when that has been done, and the court shall so certify to us, 
| 
' 
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come back to Congress and you shall be paid your money. That 
| is what we said to these people. That is what we meant to say 
when we sent them into this court. : 

We meant that or we meant nothing; we meant that or we 
| meant to trick and to betray these people from the beginning, and 
| that Congress contemplated any such alternative as this no man 
| with respect for the honor of his country will for a moment har- 
ber a suspicion or suggestion of. 

They have gone into court and proved these twoessential facts, 
these two prerequisites which we established as the conditions, 
| and the only conditions, of the settlement of their claims. 

They have proved their loyalty, every one of them, as they are 
required to do—as a jurisdictional and preliminary fact—by a 
| preponderance of proof, with the burden upon the claimants, and 
in accordance with common-law rules of evidence—proved their 
loyalty at a time and in a section of the country when and where 
it required nerve and courage and bravery, oftentimes sacrifices 
and sufferings, the like of which was not felt and known of in 
more fortunate sections from which, occasionally, men now come 
and call it patriotism and public duty to vote down these people 
because they say they have not ‘‘judgments;” because they have 
not sufficient of strength of machinery and paraphernalia of law 
to cause gentlemen to stand up and toe the mark of national honor 
to these people who suffered and who gave and surrendered of 
their substance as did the soldiers of the country, that the coun- 
try itself might the better live. 

The Constitution of the United States, Mr. Chairman, says that 
private property shall not be taken for public uses without just 
compensation. The Constitution of the United States is an instru- 
| ment which, I submit, sir, should be accorded some modicum of 
| respect in this asin all branches of the Government. The private 
property for which these claims are now here submitted was taken 
for public use in the eye of the Constitution in that it was taken 
for the use and the support of the armies of the United States at 
| a time when they were engaged in a struggle for the preservation 
and the maintenance of the Constitution itself. 

But gentlemen say we are not able to pay these claims; that we 
can not spare the money to discharge them at this time. 

As to just when the time will arrive when we will be able to pay 
them no suggestion is made; no expectation or hope is held out. 

This argument will not answer; this pretext will not do, Mr. 





| 


Wi 





Chairman. This great Government is not yet a bankrupt or a 
beggar. We are not, and I apprehend we are not yet prepared to 


announce to the world that we are, cither in a state of, or upon 
the verge of, or in any sort of dread or expectancy of a condition 
of national insolvency. 

The amount involved in this bill, about a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars, is a mere pittance in the light of the financial abil- 
ity of the United States; a mere bagatelle by the side of the lib- 
eral and luxuriant appropriations we make for the thousand and 
one objects and projects not a hundredth part as deserving as 
this. itis well that we should be just before we grow to be gen- 
erous. 

But a few more of claims of this character can come before 





































































































































































































































































































Congress hereafter. Their limit has already been reached, and only 
those claims which are now pending can be considered, as all others 
are barred by the statute of limitations; and figuring on the ratio 
of amounts allowed by the Court of Claims to amounts presented 
in the future, as we have found it in the past, it is safe to assume 
that from two to three millions—likely two millions—will more 
than cover the sum total of all such claims that will ever come 
here asking for payment. 

Let us pay them and get them out of the way. If we have not 
the money to pay them, let us get it by curtailing elsewhere or 
providing means of revenue for it, as we ought to and must, for 
all legitimate objects of expenditure, among which the payment 
of debts should stand among the first and foremost. 

A great Government like ours can not afford to be niggardly 
and stingy and play the réle of too pinching parsimony in the 
treatment of cases such as this, 

We can afford to be not only just, but we can be liberal—we 
might even be magnanimous in such cases, without violating any 
of the traditions or essential policies or principles of the Govern- 
ment. 

These claims, in the main, come from sections of the country 
that were hostile to the Government in the time of the war, out 
of which they grew, more than a third of a century ago. 

That fact operates as no estoppel to their payment, and should 
not, and I hope will not, enter into the consideration of this ques- 
tion in this day and generation. 

The South has had her share of troubles and reverses, self- 
inflicted in large measure, it is true, but none the less burdensome 
and oppressive, and none the less worthy of being lightened and 
relieved whenever that can be done. She has felt the hand of 
depression pressing as heavily, perhaps, because of her compara- 
tively unvaried resources pressing more heavily upon her than 
upon other and more fortunate sections of the country. 

She has had her visitations in some quarters more recently of 
plagues, of fevers, and floods. She has had and is still having 
somewhat the ever manifest retardation of her growth and prog- 
ress, the traces of which are not yet altogether cleared away, be- 
cause of the conditions from which, through the inexorable logic 
of events, I do not believe it was ordained that this country should 
have passed through and out of except through the exorcism of 
the ordeal and the arbitrament of war. 


We have heard much, Mr. Chairman, in the language of landa- | 


tion and expressions of gratitude and joy, of what has been 
phrased as the ‘‘era of good feeling ” between the sections, which 
we have all yearned for and hoped for and prayed for, and we 
have been over and often told that at last, after many years of 
weary waiting, it had come and settled among us as a permanent 
condition in this country; and I believe myself, sir, that, after 
much of gush and sentimentality upon this subject, in the full- 
ness and tenderness of time such a condition has indeed become a 
reality, and ripened into the full fruition of a substantial, prac- 
tical existence. 

It were well for us, however, sir, whenever and wherever it 
may be, to make manifestation of these conditions in actions, and 
not let the evidences thereof rest merely or disproportionately in 
words. We have an opportunity to do this now. 

And it seems to me, sir, and impresses me as a happy and propi- 
tious circumstance, that it shoul be vouchsafed to us here now 
to fortify and supplement our recognition of the manifest justice 
and equity of these claims by the manifestation of a spirit in ac- 
tion that would help to lift up and rebuild, that would help to 
repair the losses and to heal the wounds of the war, the sadness 
and the bitterness of whose memories are passing away in the 
blending unity and homogeneity of our people and the patriotism 
that dwells with equal and unstinted vigor and fervor, in my 
judgment, in all sections of this land. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


o 


HON. ADIN B. CAPRON, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 258) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 
Mr, CAPRON said: i a 
Mr. SpeaKER: The passage of the pending resolution, providing 
for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, will be a fitting close 
for the present session of Congress. The extraordinary work ac- 
complished by the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress will 
long be remembered in the legislative history of the United States. 
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In the adjustment of the current business the thirteen annual 
appropriation bills were all disposed of promptly, and all will be 
ready at the opening of the fiscal year for the continuation of the 
public business without interruption. Five hundred and twenty- 
six public measures were reported by committees to the House 
during the session, while 366 public measures passed the House, 
being the largest percentage of — measures acted upon inci- 
dent to any session of Congress for many years past. One thou- 
sand and twenty-eight private bills were reported by committees, 
while the House passed 653 private bills. 

It will be impossible to attempt a review of all the public and 
private measures which have been before the House and have re- 
ceived its consideration. Among the more notable and important 
measures may be mentioned the bankruptcy bill, for which the 
people have waited more than fifteen years. This measure is now 
assured and will become a law before the close of the session, and 
the thousands enslaved by financial misfortune will have a new 
start in life afforded them. 

Perhaps no more important measure has ever received tho 
attention of Congress than the bill providing for a nonpartisan 
labor commission. This bill, which will soon receive the approval 
of the President, will settle many of the problems which have 
disturbed the industrial interests of the country, and place the 
labor of the country on a lasting basis in its contentions with 
capital or its employer. 

The House also passed two other prominent measures relating 
to interstate-commerce carriers and their employees and the reg- 
ulating of the hours of labor of those employed by the United 
States. The abolishment of the Free Zone, a matter relating to the 
affairs of trade between Mexico and the United States, is alsoa 
matter of public importance. 

The settlement of the vexed question of Cuba, which resulted in 
a declaration of war on the part of the United States, and the 
legislation incident thereto, would require more time than I can 
occupy within the moments allotted to me, but a short summary 
might not be amiss in the directing of the public to a careful con- 
sideration of what the House has had to contend with in the affairs 
of the nation in preparing and equipping the Army and Navy and 
the conduct of the war up to the present time. 

First, the declaration on the part of the Government that the 
war in Cuba must end, followed by the act declaring war, which 
passed the House April 25, 1898; 

The appropriation of $50,000,000 for the prosecution of the war 
and for national defense; 

The reorganization of the Army; 

Appropriations for auxiliary navy and coast defense; 

The calling out of volunteers; 

Naval Hospital Corps; 

Ordnance Department of the Army; 

Inspector-General’s Department; 

Pay Department; 

Enlistment of cooks; 

Post quartermaster-sergeants; 

uartermaster’s Department; 
ngineer Corps; 

Furnishing supplies to the Quartermaster-General’s Department; 

Organization of the Signal Corps; 

Arms and munitions for insurgents; 

Pay of volunteers; 

Increase of military strength; 

Increase of the Subsistence Department. 

To which must be added the important measure for raising 
revenue for the conduct of the war and the bill now under con- 
sideration for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

No Congress since the close of the great war of the rebellion has 
ever had to contend with so many emergency measures and pro- 
vide ways and means for the prosecution of a war, and at thesame 
time maintain the public defense without money, equipment, or 
armament. 

But the Congress just closing has been able to meet all of the 
public dementa with that promptness which characterizes the 
American spirit and which gives prowess to our Government both 
for aggression and defense. 

Some little attention has been given to the financial interests of 
the country in the measure providing revenue for the prosecution 
of the war. A bond issue has been provided for at the lowest rate 
of interest ever known for any public loan; and the marvel of this 
legislation is seen and known in the fact that the subscriptions 
—— to more than four times the amount of the loan as pub- 

ished. 

The questions of finance and currency remain before the people 
with but little change since the close of the campaign of 1896. 
The decree of the people in favor of sound money and the election 
of President McKinley has proven to be one of the wisest steps 
ever taken by the majority in any national contest of the past. 

We are not done with the — of fiat money. The advo- 
cates of free silver are everywhere announcing their intentions of 
forcing the issue again in the present Congressional campaign 











and in 1900. What the people need, therefore, is information 
vac vital issue. I append herewith a series of letters 
written by a well-known anthority in the United States during a 
sojourn of several months in Mexico, giving the products of his 
recent observations, as these letters are both instructive and use- 
ful to the public and are vouched for as entirely reliable: 


L—Free SILVER IN Mexico—How itt WorKs HARDSHIP TO THE POOR 
WaGE EARNER. 


There is much in Mexico to please and interest the tourist and traveler, 
and more that will reward an ratify the student and lover of history. 
Although separated along its northern boundary from the United States by 
only a narrow, shallow river and imaginary territorial lines, yet so unlike 
the greater Republic has been its history, so distinct has been the manner 
and matter of its civilization and so varied its governmental career, that 
with all its progress and development of recent years the Mexico of to-day 
is more foreign to the United States, so far as relates to the customs and pe- 
culiarities of its people, than is any country of Europe. 

There is in present practical operation in Mexico a monetary policy the 
adoption of which is being vigorously advocated by one of the great political 
yarties of the United States, and the candidate of this party at the last presi- 
vential election visited Mexico, and upon his return announced that he was 
more than ever convinced that the interests of our country demanded the 
adoption in the United States of such a financial policy as Mexico now pos- 
sesses—the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. his 
visit of Mr. Bryan to Mexico, for the evident purpose of learning by actual 
observation what conditions accompany or were coexistent with the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at practically the same ratio favored and de- 
manded by the party of which he is the spokesman and leader, ee present 
and practical value to a candid review of the policy and conditions here, the 
observation of which seems to have added to Mr. Bryan’s desire for their 
adoption in his own country. 

Idesire, however, to have it well understood that it is not_my purpose to 
charge against the currency system of Mexico conditions which it neither cre 
ated nor could remove, but to confine myself toconditionsas I have observed 
them, which the free-coinage system does unquestionably affect, totheseveral 
industrial indications, to which Mr. Bryan himself alludes, and to the theo- 
retic claims made by the advocates of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
in the United States as compared with the practical operation of such asystem 
in Mexico. Throughout the entire discussion of this question on the part of 
the advocatesof free silver there have been certain peculiar claims which they 
have persistently advanced, certain classes to whom they have constantly 
appealed, and certain interests which they have confidently asserted would 
be favorably and other interests which would be unfavorably affected by the 
adoption of their policy. These claims and assertions are in great part 
founded upon theory and assumption. The eaperiment they seek to have 
made has never been satisfactorily or successfully made in the history of the 
civilized world, and it is therefore important and necessary that so far as 
possible we subject these claims to such tests of experience and illustration 
as can in Mexico or elsewhere be secured. 


CANDID COMPARISONS. 


If it shall be said that Mexico and the United States are too far apart in 
consequence and characteristics to permit of such comparisons being fairl 
made or to allow of their possessing practical and present value in the Unite 
Stateseven when so made, I will on i, ask that such a presentation as I shall 
make shall be candidly and carefully considered. The reader himself can 
easily decide as to whether the facts presented possess any information 
which will assist in best determination of the important issues at stake. 
Almost every interest which it has been urged would be favorably or unfa- 
vorably affected by the free coinage of silver in the United States is in some 
degree_represented in Mexico at the present time, and surely observation of 
day by day Mexican experience, whatever may be its limitations as to appli- 
cation elsewhere, is worth more than promises based on contradictory the- 
ories or declarations born of personal interest or partisan frenzy. 

During my sojourn in Mexico I have visited some of its most important 
iron and silver mines, and have had the privilege of ae the Mexican 
miners at work in the depths of the earth. From the mines I have gone to 
the smelter and from the smelter to the mint. I have sought to ascertain, as 
to the present output of silver in Mexico, its cost of production and its possibil- 
ities for the future, and everywhere my inquiries and investigations have been 
courteously received and kindly assisted. I have visited woolen and cotton 
factories for the purpose of ascertaining as to the wages paid and output se- 
cured; have interviewed American workmen and American business men 
here, wherever found; have observed and investigated as to the operations 
of the monetary system of Mexico, so far as it affects capital and labor, the 
employer and the employed, corporations, monopolies, and other interests 
related to those which it is asserted will be affected by the adoption of free 
silver in the United States. It is not my perpeee te review conditions and 
relations in Mexico for the mere purpose of criticising or condemning them, 
but to secure from the persistent and necessary effects of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver here such ideas as may be fairly formed as to what 
would be the first and most important effects of the adoption of a similar 
policy in the United States. , 

Some degree of acquaintance and familiarity with general conditions here 
in Mexico as affected and influenced by its coinage system promptly and fully 
reveal the foundation claims of the advocates of free coinage in the United 
States as assumptions which find no existence in the practical experience of 
Mexico, nor would they find existence in any —_ where the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver prevailed. The claims referred to assume that 
such a system would furnish an abundant supply of money, that it would 
create a source and control of such supply with which the common people 
would have more influence and connection than with our present system, 
and that with the free coinage of silver would come to our country some 
peculiar independence which it does not at present possess relative to its 
currency system and monetary supply. 


HOW COINAGE AFFECTS CONDITIONS. 


Conditions almost the opposite extreme from those suggested by such 
claims exist here in Mexico, and they are so directly related to the coinage 
system in operation here as to make it absolutely certain that they would ac- 
company the free coin of silver wherever it may be adopted. Mexicois 
at the present time and has been during recent years in extreme need of more 
capital for the development of her great naturalresources. During this time 
of need the mines of Mexico have been enormously increasing their output of 
silver and the mints of the Republic have been open to free coinage, but the 
circulation of money has not increased,and the Government and the common 
people alike are impotent and powerless relative to all that affects the cur- 
rency of the country, its volume, and its value. The free coinage of silver in 
Mexico has no effect in determining or sustaining the value of silver,and the 
experience of thiscountry will be repeated wherever such asystem is adopted 

lines of a trade and business transactions are hindered and em- 
barrassed by the fluctuating value of the currency, but this fluctuation and 
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uncertainty have added largely to the 
dividends of the banks of Mexico, whic 
include all risks as to fluctuations in the uncertain value of free-coinage cur- 
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rofits of speculation and even to the 
always make their interest charges 


rency. 
_ There is not one-third the amount of money in circulation here for each 
inhabitant as in the United States, and, not withstanding its restricted circu- 


lation, the silver currency of Mexico, following, as it must, the day by day 
experience of the silver market, has lost more than half its former value in 


the hands of the laborers and small producers here, thereby reducing their 
wages and profits to that disastrous extent. No system of coinage could be 
farther removed from consideration of the needs of the people or influence 
by. them than is the free coinage of silver as practically illustrated here in 
Mexico. It is independent of both the Government and the people, the sil- 
ver mines of Mexico, as in the United States, being largely owned and con- 
trolled by foreigners, who control and dispose of their outputs as will best 
serve to advance their individual and corporate interests. 

Mine owners of Mexico find markets for some of their silver in the free- 


silver coinage countries, as do the silver producers of other countries, but 


further than that Mexico possesses no opportunity or advantage not fully 


shared by all gold-standard countries in trading with free-silver nations. 


Silver is bought and sold and exchanged between such countries at its mar- 
ket value, no attention whatever being paid to the coinage assumptions of 


the several silver-using countries. The market value of silver is not deter- 
mined in Mexico or in China, nor would it be in the United States if the lat- 


ter country should adopt the free coinage of silver. England and Germany 


and France and the other countries of Europe have more to do with the pro 
duction of silver than have the countries which are dependent upon it for 
coinage purposes, and they will persistently profit through any attempt to 


give fictitious value to siver bullion or silver coin, and profit, too, at the ex- 
pense of the country making such an attempt. 

A further assumption that a healthful and helpful degree of protection is 
afforded through the free coinage of silver finds no existence in fact here in 
Mexico. It is necessary to pay more than double pricesin the purchase of any 
article imported from other countries because of the little comparative value 
of the areas Mexico, and this increased price is the much vaunted pro- 
tection said to be afforded by free silver. It applies to the tea of free-silver 
China as well as to the coal and clothing of the United States, and it adds the 
same double price tothe fuel and machinery, much needed and not produced 
in Mexico, as to the few articles of importation which compete with home 


production. 


It is a so-called system of protection which seemingly finds most favor 
with those who have always opposed the home favoring protective system 
of the United States. Its effect has been to place all the profitable industries 
of Mexico in the hands of foreign capitalists and foreign corporations. The 
extreme poverty of the masses and the inability to buy anywhere, rather 
than stimulative of home buying, have been the result of the free coinage of 
free silver in Mexico. 

I recognize the fact that these assertions are general and perhaps inclu- 
sive of more than the accompanying details may seem to warrant, but they 
will be followed by a series of presentations relative to the past and present 
effects of free and unlimited coinage in Mexico, whom it favors and whom it 
injures, which I believe will leave little to be dasired in the line of illustra- 
tion and detail. 


IL—WAGES OF THE TOILER—MEXICAN LABOR THE 
THIs CONTINENT. 

During the last national campaign in the United States, and in the several 

State campaigns of last fall, persistent efforts were made on behalf of the ad- 


POOREST PAID ON 


vocates of the free coinage of silver to persuade the workingmen of our 
country—those who dispose of their labor by the day or week or month—that 
especial advantage would be secured to them through the currency change 
asked for. It was urged to them that through free coinage more money 


would be circulated and wages would be increased, and that all the inju 
predicted to occur to other interests and other classes would directly resu 
in advancing the interests of the workingman. > the farmers, it 











that free silver would compel higher prices for *’ produc i 

ble them to pay their debts in acheaper curr sud it would hem 
usualand hitherto unpossessed advantages l other producing interest 
Banks and corporations were denounced, an ( i! made to appear that the 
operation of the free coinage of silver woula in some way ix iously affect 
thane institutions to the advantage of th® clus Lt to be arrayed against 
them. 

The greater producers and large employers of labor cre included in the 
list of interests against which appeals were made and prejtidice created, and 
it was made to appear that so peculiar and so discriminating would be the 
operation of a law providing for the free and unlimited coimage of silver at 
the ratio 16 to 1 that while the small producers would be benefited the 
great pr ing corporations and iron kings and lumber barons, as th 
chose t« 1 them, would have their profits limited and lessened, and t 
while t. ncome of the employer of labor weuld be curtailed thr 1a 
free-silver system, the wages of his employees would be promptly increased. 

If it is thought by any reader of this review of free-coinage assertions that 
it is in the least degree exaggerated or overdrawn, permit me to cal! his at- 
tention to the leading and more especially to the closing features of th m- 
paign of 1896 in behalf of the free coinage of silver. Is it not true that denun- 


ciation of banks and corporations formed the principal theme of free-silver 

orators and free-silver editors? Was it not urged by professi 

agitators before labor organizations and to laboring men w! ‘ 

dressed that the adoption of free coinage would bestow upon them ady 

tages over their employers which they had not before possessed? 
LABOR AND WAGES IN MEXICO. 

One of the important purposes of my visit to Mexico, where the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver is now and has been in operatior t 
mint was first established in 1837, was to learn if possible by obser n 
inquiry relative to the practical effects of that system what grounds existed 
for appeals to workingmen in behalf of such a change in the curren Ws 
of the United States, and what reasons existed in fact for any expectation 
that workingmen and small producers would be benefited rather than injured 
through such a change. 

I shall not seek to create prejudice against the coinage system of Mexico 
through mere presentation of the fact that the men and women who are the 
daily toilers here are the poorest paid laborers on this continent, if not in any 
civilized section of the entire globe. But I desire to state just here that to 
the continuance of the free and unlimited coinage of silver by Mexico is due 
the loss to the workingmen of this country of more than half the value of 
their daily earnings. 

Had Mexico coined its own silver and upheld its value through establish- 
ing and maintaining the redemption privilege, as has been done by almost 
every civilized nation on the globe, the Mexican laborer could purchase to- 
day more than double the quantity of food or clothing his wages will now 
command. This burden of loss by reason of adherence on the part of 
Mexico to a monetary standard, which is as completely a thing of the past as 
the brass candlestick or the tallow dip, has fallen almost entirely on the 
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shoulders of the laborers of Mexico, and it is being borne by them to-day. 
The Goveerment of Mexico, which is a government of and for theinfluential 
and well to do absolutel-, finds means of profiting through the free coinage 
of silver. Capitalists and corporations and banks find means of increasing 
their profits eroush this policy, but the unfortunate from whom all their 
extra profits come, the losers from whom all others are gaining, are the 
laboring men and their women and children. Nor is this result.of the free 
coinage of silver at all unique or peculiar to Mexico. 

It is true of every other free-coinage country, and it would be true in the 
United States, if such a system were adopted there. It could no more be 
prevented in kind if not in degree than_the Mississippi River can be pre- 
vented from continuing its course to the Gulf, or the night and day inter- 
rupted in their suecession. It is not even sought to be denied in Mexico that 
the currency system of the country gives the capitalist an advantage over 
the laborer which is not possessed in gold-standard countries. 

SILVER ROBS THE TOTLER. 


In the same issue of the Mexican Financier, published in this city, in which 
reference is made to the entertainment of Mr. Bryan on the occasion of his 
recent visit here, it is stated that *‘a combination of French capitalists has 
been formed for the purpose of manufacturing shoes and leather goods for 
sale in Europe, calculating to realize a substantial profit from the employ- 
ment of cheap Mexican labor upon a silver basis and selling their product 
for gold.” Will the workingmen of the United States take notice of the fact 
that ‘“‘cheap labor” and a “silver basis” are terms which persistently go 
together here, and cheap labor would necessarily accompany a silver basis 
wherever the latter was established? 

The adoption of free coinage of silver in the United States would not re- 
produce in our country all the conditions im existence in Mexico to-day, but 
it would create there one currency valuation in which to pay for labor and 
another in which to count cost and secure profits. In the Mexican Financier 
of January occurs this sentence: 

‘‘Here, then, is a definite statement by a very conservative man, whose 
addresses on oriental matters we have often quoted, to the effect that India, 
like Mexico, is profiting industrially by the combination of silver and cheaply 

yaid labor.”’ 

, It will be noticed that the quotation “profiting industrially,” which Mex- 
ico is said to be experiencing, does not pretend to include the maker and pro- 
ducer of this profit, but classes it as an element as little worthy of consider- 
ation as the “ combination of silver”? by which labor here is made cheaper by 
half than it otherwise would be. The workingmen of the United States have 
been and are being urged to assist in securing the adoption of the free coin- 
age of silver in order to secure for themselves some promised advantage or 
alleged profit, while it is a well understood fact, constantly commented on 
here in Mexico, that labor is the one commodity first and most depressed 
through free silver. Viewed from any practical and applicabie point of ob- 
servation, it isnot even imaginable that the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver in the United States could have any other effect save that of ing 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, as it has done and is doing in Mexico. 


DISTRESS OF THE LABORER. 


I had many times heard it asserted before coming to Mexico that the na- 
tives of this country were worthless as laborers, that they had no desire to 
earn better wages, and that they would not work steadily no matter what 
compensation was given or promised them. In part only this is true, and it 
is given such truth as they are now enduring, the free coinage of silver be- 
ing a leading factor in their present distress. But I was told by the mana- 
gers of the iron mines at Durango and of the silver mines at Zacatecas that 
very many of their Mexican employees were as steady and reliable asare the 
workmen of any other country. Some of them have been employed at these 
mines for many years, and their labor has secured for the mine owners, 
most of whom are residents of Europe, the almost fabulous fortunes which 
these mines have yielded. Possibly it may ease the conscience of these mil- 
lionaire mine owners toinsist,and to have their assertions accepted, that their 
payment of starvation wagesina currency worth less than half its face value 
is Justified because of the fact that their faithful laborers could not appreci- 
ate better wages or better currency conditions. 

At the great Guggenheim silver smelter at Aguas Calientes I found several 
hundred native Mexicans at work, that great industry being entirely con- 
ducted with their labor, directed by five or six German and American de- 
partment foremen. Native workmen conducted the castings and endured 
the fierce heat of the smelting fires. They separated the ores upon their 
receipt from the mines, according to quality or desirability for the several 
furnaces. They handled the precious product of the smelter in all its stages 
from crude ore to silver bars and attended to its preparation for shipment. 
And for these services the Mexican workmen at this smelter receive from 25 
to 44 cents a day in a currency worth less than 12 and 22 cents in the country 
in which their employers live luxuriously. 

Practically all the industries of the City of Mexico are conducted with na- 
tive labor. Native Mexicans are conductors and street-car drivers; they put 
up the electric-light wiring and attend to the lamps; they do nearly all the 
building and have charge of municipal improvements; they are the policemen 
oi the citiesand the soldiers of the Republic. Indeed, the President of Mexico 
today is himself an illustration of the possibilities of the native Mexican 
when assisted by opportunity and favoring circumstances. It is most as- 
suredly not true that conditions here, which are especially favorable to cap- 
ital and wealth by reason of Mexico's currency system, so exist because the 
native laborers of the country would not assist in upholding improvement 
and do not desire to have it otherwise. They are the victims of a system and 
of conditions which serve to allow them but.amiserable existence, and they 
have no choice but to accept the unfortunate allowance. 

During my sojourn here I have talked with American railroad engineers 
and conductors whose “runs” in some instances extend out of Mexico to El 
Paso or San Antonio, and I have found not one of them favorable to the free 
coinage of silver in the United States. As was truly said by a conductor on 
the Mexican Central Railroad whom I talked with on my way to this city, 
“The American workingmen who are now favorable to free silver would be 
its bitterest opponents if they could foresee, as I am sure I can, its injurious 
effects upon labor in the United States.” 


Iil.—TuEe Mexrcan DOLLAR—Its Saar UNSTABLE, CHANGING FROM DAY 
To Day. 


Bimetallism is a favorite term made use of - the free-silver factions in 
the United States. That it is made use of for the purpose of deception and 
without a shadow of expectation on the part of its users, that it has or will 
have any possible relation to their schemes, present conditions in Mexico and 
other silver-producing and silver-using countries fully prove. When the 
American advocate of free silver refers to himself as a bimetallist he desires 
to have it understood that he believes the adoption of free onnege by the 
United States world remove the diffegence between the value of the silver 
bullion in the si/ver dollar and the goid bullion in the gold dollar. 

It is known to all, of course, that the value of the silver bullion of which 
the silver dollar of the United States is made is at the present writing worth 
only about 44 cents in gold, and that its circulation upon terms of equal value 
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with gold is secured through maintaining the policy of our Government to 
contrel its own coinage, to issue its gold and silver certificatesand coins u 
terms of legal guna and to redeem them upon the same terms at the op- 
tion of the holder. ere in Mexicoa different governmental policy prevails 
relative to coining and issuing legal currency—the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, so persistently demanded by certain sections and certain fac- 
tions in the United States. The Government mints of Mexico are at the dis- 
posal of whomsoever desires to use them for coinage purposes, the payment 
of the mint charges. which are the same to all, being the only —_ pre- 
liminary, and the addition of this mint charge is the only added value the 
Mexican dollar secures through being changed from bullion into coin. 


AN ABSURD ARGUMENT. 


‘““But the Government of Mexico is weak and impotent compared to that 
of the United States,” it is urged by advocates of free silver, ‘and the credit 
of our country is great enough to make its currency good."’ Here is one of 
the most deceptiveand most absurd arguments in the entire category of free- 
silver sophistry. Under the free-coinage system the credit of a country has 
absolutely nothing todo with the value of its coins. Its mints are open to 
the people of all nations; it receives bullion from friend or foe, places the 
Government stamp —— it, and returns it to itsowner ow pe in value to 
do with as he may please. The credit of Mexico is good to-day in all the 
money markets of the world. Its receipts left a satisfactory surplus last 
year over all its expenses and interest charges, and yet the business men of 
this country look into the papers every morning to ascertain at what value 
os Sa compute the free-silver do in their business transactions of 

at day. 

The credit or strength of the United States would have nomore to do with 
the value of silver under the free-coinage system than has the credit of Mex- 
ico with the silver now coined in its mints, and the value of the silver dollar 
there under such a system would depend entirely upon the market value of 
heen silver it contained, as does the value of the free-coinage dollar here 
in Mexico. 

If it shall be asked, Why is it true that in Mexico and elsewhere the bul- 
lion in the silver dollar which formerly was worth more than the gold in the 
gold dollar is now worth but 44 or 45 cents? I will reply by presenting the 
very best and most satisfactory of reasons—that silver can be produced and is 
being produced in quantities equal to the world’s demand at a cost, including 
fortune-making profits, which governs its world-wide market value. In the 
Mexican Financier of February of the present year this statement is made: 

“What has built up and made Mexico what itisto-day? Itis not agricul- 
ture that has done it, for itis nota greatagricultnral country. Weneed more 
agriculture in connection with mining enterprise, but the mines are really 
the backbone of the Republic. The low price of silver has had a tendency to 
depreciate the silver industry, but when we come to make a careful investi- 
gation of the cost of producing an ounce of silver in Mexico, when we find 
that silver can be produced in many mines of this Republic for about 30 cents 
an ounce, including all expenses, it makes us take a erent view altogether 
of the matter. At the present price of silver this leaves a handsome profit. 
These facts can be demonstrated. Mexico to-day offers every inducement 
for eapital to enter into the silver-mining industry.” 

The journal in which this statement is made is itself favorable to the freo 
coinage of silver in Mexico, and doubtless in the United States as well, as it 
urges that the cheap labor thus insured invites investment of foreign capital. 
There is, therefore, no partisan pu in the statement which is therein 
made that silver which is worth at this writing 54% cents per ounce in New 
York and London is being produced in Mexico for 30 cents per ounce. 


MEXICAN MINING LAWS. 
It is reliably reported in the leading daily =e of this city that a vein of 
y. 













































silver was struck near Guaynopa very recently which runs 8,000 ounces of 
silver and 11 ounces of gold to the ton, and that during the past few months 
as many as twenty prospectors each week have fitted out in El Paso, Tex., 
and departed for the Yaqui territory, the vicinity of the above rich silver 
find, from all of whom favorable reports are being received. 

In the State of San Luis Potosi there are veins of silver ore which can be 
relied upon to yield annual profits estimated in gold valueof from 18 to 20 per 
cent, and in the State of Chihuahua greater activity in mining and prospect- 
ing is now being manifested than ever before,and many valuable discoveries 
are being made not only in the way of hitherto unknown mines but of larger 
and richer bodies of ore in the older mines. 

l have further been assured by a conservative and well-informed resident 
of this city that modern mining in this country is to-day in its infancy, and 
that during the next few years Mexico will surprise the mini onoedl with 
the wonderful increase of its silver output. The mining laws of Mexico have 
been made very favorable to investigation. and investment, insuring the pros- 
ae full protection and enjoyment ef anything valuable he may find. 

nder the present law, with a small expense for “denouncement.” three 
months are given the prospector to ascertain the value of his find and to 
acquire emer if its development may so warrant. The yearly taxes are 
$10 per claim of 2} acres, and the property is held without further obligation 
on the part of the owners. 

I have referred to the recent rapid increase of silver mining operations in 
Mexico and to the extraordinary profits this industry offers and is yieldi 
here in order that a practical, actual view of the situation may be fully af- 
forded. Capital is eagerly seeking investment in Mexican silver mining 
operations with the expectation of selling the silver product of their mines 
for from 54 to 56 cents per ounce, and profits greater than ean be secured 
in almost any other legitimate industry are being made in ‘mining here, 
and yet at this time the self-styled bimetallistsof the United States are de- 
claring that the market value of silver would be $1.29 per ounce if it were 
not for some alleged “conspiracy” against it, and are seeking to persuade 
the voters of our country to attempt to make a commodity worth $1.29 per 
ounce by legislative enactment which can be and is being profitably produced 
for from 30 to 40 cents per ounce. 


A FALSE ASSUMPTION. 


Just here the question may be reasonably inferred as to what warrant 
exists in past experience for the declaration that bimetallism, or the equal 
and concurrent circulation of two metals as money, can be secured or assisted 
by legal enactment. Fortunately for the sake of all the threatened interests 
of our country, absolute and complete denial of this assumption can be quoted 
from the pages of our country’s history. 

In the formation of the first mint lew of the United States in 1792, the 
portion of silver and gold for the coins of our country was determined by 
reference tothe market value of the two metals. Alexander Hamilton knew 
that legislative enactment would not give one-half of 1 per cent value to 
either a gold or silver coin,and he consulted the market values to determine 
the quantities of metal each coin should contain. 

Thomas Jefferson also thus expressed himself at that time: “ Just prin- 
ciples will lead us to disregard legal proportions altogether, to inquire into 
the market price of gold in the several countries with which we sha _—— 
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cipally connected in commerce and to take an average from them.” 
, however, that in the selection of a ratio for the first coins gold was 
slightly undervalued, and the result was that it did not circulate. In 183tan 
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effort was made to secure the parity of our gold and silver coins, not by legis- 
lative enactment. but by reducing the quantity of gold in the gold coins. 
There was but the difference of a few cents between the market value of 
our gold and silver dollars at that time, but the law which declared them 
equal did not remove or in the least affect that difference. Silver wasslightly 
undervalued - the coinage provision of 1834, and it remained out of circula- 
tion until another change in coinage was made in 1853, which gave us the use 
of silver as we have it to-day, exchanging concurrently with gold by reason 
of Government coinage and the Government policy toso uphold it through 
practically giving choice of exchange to the holder. 

And yet with these historical facts in view we are at the present time urged 
to believe that free coinage would make a piece of silver worth 45 cents equal 
to $1 in gold, when the same free coinage could not and did not make 98 cents’ 
worth of silver equal to $1 in gold from 1792 to 1835. The free coinage of sil- 
ver does not affect its market value in Mexico, just as it did not affect it in 
our own country in the experience of the past, and silver monometallism, 
with its necessary accompaniment of loss to labor and all who may be com- 
pelled to accept it at its assumed value, will be the result of the adoption of 
the deplorable policy in the United States which is in existence here in 
Mexico to-day. 


IV.—Coprer ts THerr Money—Tur Mextcan LABORERS Use It In THEIR 
DEALINGS. 

“Silver is the money of the common people,” is an arbitrary statement 
many times made in connection with the advocacy of the free coinage of sil- 
ver in the United States. “Copper is the money of the common people in 
Mexico,” is a statement which can be more truly made relative to this coun- 
try. where all the possibilities of free silver have unquestioned control. For 
as it is most convenient in the United States to conduct mercantile and busi- 
ness operations involving only small amounts in silver currency, so is it nec- 
essary in Mexico, by reason of the pitifully smail wages paid and the poverty 
of the masses, to transact a large part of all trade with the so-called common 
people in copper centavos, worth fess than one-half a cent in American money 
measurement. 

At all the markets patronized by the laboring people little portions of the 
few articles of provisions they can afford to buy are made up in quantities to 
be sold at 1 cent each, and they buy in this way one, two, or three portions 
of lard, beans, peppers, potatoes, tomatoes, or as the pittances they possess 
will permit. shelled corn is bought and sold by the quart, out of which the 
tortillas are made through being boiled and crushed, and baked when mixed 
with water, and which with beans form their almost exclusive article of food. 
In the trade transactions of the laboring masses of Mexico it is seldom that a 
purchase is made that it is not computed and completed in their copper 
centavos, the same meager measurement being applied to their earnings as 
to their spendings. If, therefore, it is desired by the advocates of free coin- 
age in the United States to herald the results of their selected currency sys- 
tem, as shown by experience rather than by theory, they should be as further 
progressive as such conditions fully justify and seek added favor for their 
cause by proclaiming copper as the money of the common people, as it is in 
Mexico, the ideal home of the free coinage of silver. 

In their efforts to create opposition to the present monetary standard of 
our country they include denunciation of banks and corporations and trusts 
and syndicates and monopolies, as if it were true that some principle inherent 
or pertaining to the free coinage of silver would prevent and provide against 
the evils they thus so fiercely portray. If there is any truth whatever in 
their assertions and assumptions, it should be made apparent in Mexico, 
where the system they seek has always prevailed and such virtues as it may 
possess have been given uninterrupted opportunity for experience in action 
and in effect. Careful investigation as to the facts in that direction. how- 
ever, reveals a state of affairs in Mexico most decidedly the opposite of that 
which it has been boastfully assumed would accompany the free coinage of 
silver. 

BANKING IN MEXICO. 


The banking business of Mexico is principally conducted and controlled by 
two large government-favored institutions, the Bank of London and Mexico 
and the National Bank of Mexico. The Mexican Government issues neither 
Government notes nor coin certificates, the function of issuing legal-tender 
paper being delegated to the banks above named, the paper circulation of 
which is guaranteed by the Government. There are State banks of issue as 
well, but they are not so favored, and their notes are accepted only at a dis- 
count, except, perhaps, in the immediate locality in which they are issued. 
These few favored banks are permitted to issue notes to three times the 
amount of their paid up capital, the only added requirement being that their 
deposits shall be equal to one-third of their notes issued. They are also per- 
mitted to loan money to the Government at 6 wg cent interest. 

The Bank of London and Mexico is principally owned by English and Ger- 
man capitalists, and its capital stock is reported to be $10,000,000. The capital 
stock of the National Bank of Mexico is given at $20,000,000. By reason of the 
privileges they possess, these banks are enabled to show dividends upon even 
the enormous capital they proclaim of from 18 to 25 percent. Itis, therefore, 
not necessary to further suggest that there is nothing inherent in the free 
coinage of silver to prevent enormous profits for banksand bankers. On the 
contrary, the reduction of the currency of the country to a commodity the 
value of which persistently varies, gives to banks and bankers in Mexico the 
opportunity which the strong always possesses over the weak where values 
are uncertain and loss or gain through such conditions thereby made possi- 
ble. The free-silver shrinks © in the value of its representative centavo in 
the hands of the teilers of Mexico has contributed to the princely profits of 
the foreign owners of the Bank of London and Mexico. 

It may further interest the common people of the United States, who have 
been urged to believe that a free-silver system carried with it some features 
of peculiar home-favoring policy, to learn that the great profit-earning fran- 
chises or concessions cf Mexico are almost entirely owned and controlled by 
foreign capitalists. They buy the legal labor-paying currency of the country 
at its depreciated market value, and through investments made and wages 
paid in this cheap currency foreign capital is given an unusual advantage, 
of which it has not failed to fully possess itself. The street-railway system 
of the City of Mexico is owned in London, and its business offices are con- 
ducted in England's metropolis. The electric-light system of the city is the 
property of German capitalists. 

The Mexicoand Vera Cruz Railway is owned in London, the Monterey and 
Mexican Gulf Railway is the property of Belgian stockholders; the Mexican 
Central, the most important railway of the a: is principally owned in 
Boston; the Mexico, Cuernavaca and Pacific Railway is owned in Denver, 
and of the other railroads of the Republic, not all of which in Mexico equal 
the mileage of the single State of Kansas, the controlling stock is held in 
Eng and, Germany, or the United States. What an opportunity to make use 
of that sonorous sentence, “Free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 without theaid or consent of any other nation on earth!” where the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver permits the reaping ee by the 
capitalists of every other nation with the return of less than f for the pos- 
session of Mexico's natural resources and theservice of Mexican labor, which 
the currency standard of the leading nations of the world would compel. 








The rich resources of the mineral mountains and tropical valleys of Mex- 
ico, which should be made to contribute so far as possible to the well being 
and well doing of the natives and citizens of the Republic, who are expected 
to maintain its government and defend its flag, are. through the always con- 
nected possibilities of ** Mexican silver and cheap labor,” placed the dis- 
posal of the alien and the foreigner fora return so inadequate as to insure t! 
perpetuation of the poverty and misery which are the only free 
of the common people of Mexico. 
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MEXICAN DOLLARS AS MERCHANDISE. 


In some respects the gold standard is in as practical operatic 
to-day as in any country ih the world. All investme 
promised profits in gold, the earnings of all im 
cussed in terms of gold value, merchants sex to 
by quoting the lower price on a gold basis, and hot« ee 
formation as to their rates by reference tothe fact that it is 
in Mexican silver, which they tell you is only so much in 
gold. 

The purchase and sale of Mexican doll 
is the sale of railroad transportati 
larger cities of our own country, and, i 
Mexican dollars make large profits in handling t 
of its variable and uncertain value. The value of the 
given day by day in the daily newspapers of t! g I 
and coal, and variations in the quotations « » for: 
as comparatively wide as in the case of the latter, ! 
the mines or at the smelter hears nothing and k: ng of tl 
ence of any money in Mexico save the cheap silver, even though th 
ration for which he toils receives its returns ing 
to that basis. 

The laborers in the fields, the artisans i: 
weavers at the looms and in the homes, and h 
upon the streets and highways of the Republic 
that a horse would soon tire with—all these, 
chanics, are the free-silver servants of the subsi 
porters who receive their returns in gold. There is noche 
for the workingmen or their families. They give the con 
lives for a few coins, now so shrunken in value as to barely prev 
tion, in order that Mexico may be proclaimed as the uniq 
prosperity through its twin blessings of free silver and c! » lal 
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SUBSIDIZED CORPORATIO? 

Ihave referred above to “subsidized corporations,” an ! t 
may not be assumed that [am merely dealing in phrases to create pre lica 
it should be explained that Mexico has paid and is payin; 
the railroads, manufacturing plants, breweries, and al: 
sirable or undesirable industry, as individuals may | 
boast of cheap labor, rich and undeveloped resources, : 
ings of free coinage of silver were not sufficie: 
ment from the Mexican treasury in some recent } 
fourth of its entire customs receipts to but four railros 
that many other railroad charters have been issued with a panyi 
erous subsidies in addition to the Government gifts lavishly bestowed 
rarious other pupae leaves it not a mat surpri in addi 
uing bonds to the amount of nearly $30,000,000 for the payment railroad 
subsidies, as was done in 1890, Mexico has been compelled to adopt and 
tain a system of taxation probably the most excessive of any nati: n ¢ 
ence when compared with valuations involved and the amount of bi 
transacted. 

Relative to the bonds above mentioned, it should also be said that t! 
were sold at a discount of 11} per cent, bearing 6 per cent interes 
guaranteed by 12 per cent of the customs receipts vddition to t 
dies granted the corporate and individual interests so favored 
federal taxes remitted for the term of years cov« 

There is no other country on the globe in 
favored and monopolies so dominant as in Mexi 
pretense that the free coinage of silver is a sy 
the interests of the common people as against cor ‘ 
surely an indulgence in extravagant and cruel irony. 
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V.—TuHE Tour or Mr. BrYaAn—His Vrews Garvep From 
WINDOW. 

The statements made by Mr. Bryan so 
visit to Mexico vary so widely from the actual facts as they ex 
mitted and known by all, regardless of relation to the country or i rest in 
its welfare, that it is charitable to accept the explanat 
by a conductor on the Mexican Central Railwa 
Mexico was only a Pullman palace-car t 
by government bands, and feasted and f 
representatives of Mexican investmen 
classes of Mexico, but what he says of th 
them. He was extravagantly entertai 
favor by an extravagant misrepresent 
found them if he had tried to find ox 

Whatever may be true of the cor 
made by Mr. Bryan, certain it is that 
bear little or no relation to the condition ime t 
reference to these statements, however, I will not present i tal contra- 
diction or personal denial, but will make use ] 
Bryan himself would probably have accepted, ev 
desired to make use of them. More than 
Bryan's statement concerning Mexico bec é 
leader of the free-silver factions of the Unite 
views were evidently induced, and because of inqualit 
what he had seen and learned in Mexico would add to his effor l 
adoption of the Mexican free-silver system by the American people. ‘J 
statement was made by Mr. Bryan: 

**My observation as well as my reason leads me to believe that the use of 
silver has been of material advantage to Mex 1 
convinced that the best interests of pe 
ration of the free and unlimited coinage 
legal ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for 
nation.” 

Mr. Bryan’s 
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the aid or consent of 
rsonal interest in the matter 
to do with the formation of his opinion as to what is for * 
of our people.” Mr. Bryan further says: 

“The free coinage of silver is entirely satisfactory to 
They have had a chance to test their system thoroug! 
with the systems of the United States, inglanc 
find no disposition either among the officials or 
gold standard. The Federal Government pay 
gold obligations, and, while it is compelled t 
to cover this interest account, it has no difficuity in doin 
prosperous condition of the nation's industries.” 


involved evidently 
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ily and tocompare it 
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Mr. Bryan’s reference to “the people of Mexico” and his suggestion as to 
comparison with the United States and other countries would be amusing if 
the subject was less serious, in view of the fact that *‘the people of Mexico” 
are in the most unsatisfactory condition of any of the civilized nations on the 
globe, judged by any of the elements of life which civilization would accept 
as satisfactory. They are the poorest paid, the poorest clothed, the rest 
housed and fed of any of the people of the leading nations of the world. Al- 
though Mexico had what historiansrefer tous an advanced civilization before 
the United States Government was formed, there are to-day twenty States 
of the Union either of which surpasses all of Mexico in accumulated wealth, 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial importance and in every respect 
save population, natural resources, and extent of territory. 

MATTER OF GRAVE CONCERN. 

If comparisons are odious, however, in the present instance, permit me to 
quote from The Mexican Financier of the first week of February of the pres- 
ent year relative to Mr. Bryan's assurance as to the Government having “no 
difficulty because of the prosperous condition of the nation’s industries:” 

‘At the time silver dropped so sharply every interest here was affected, 
and the currency was a matter of grave concern to the Government, which 
has a heavy gold interest to pay abroad. The young and capable finance 
minister of this Republic, Limantour, gave all his time to a careful consider- 
ation of the matter, and the conclusion was finally reached that Mexico must 
stand by silver.” 

Here we find it stated by the leading business journal of Mexico, itself an 
advocate of free silver, that every interest was aifected by a fall in the price 
of silver and evidently the question as to whether or not Mexico could longer 
endure its free-silver system became a matter of grave concern to the Gov- 
ernment. If a fall in tne price of silver demoralizes every interest and 
causes grave concern to the Government, Mr. Bryan himself can be quoted 
as to how blighting and prostrating would be any change in the opposite 
direction, which would make the currency of the country much dearer and 
harder to get. In further reference to Mr. Bryan’s statement as to the Gov- 
ernment’s ease in meeting the extra burdens created by free coinage, I quote 
further from the Mexican Financier, from an article which the latter journal 
had taken from the London Financial News and approvingly headed, “ Favor- 
able Opirion of a London Journal”: 

‘For 1898-99 the Mexican budget estimates the expenditure at $52,109,500. 
The growth of the expenditure, which is some $1,600,000 larger than the esti- 
mates of the budget commission for the current year, is accounted for as to 
$1,162,177 by the larger amount that will be required for the service of the ex- 
ternal debt, taking the Mexican dollar at 23 pence as against 24 pence, the 
tigure forthe current year. Thedifficulties with which the Government has 
to cope when every fall of 1 penny per ounce in silver adds $1,162,177 to the 
nation’s fixed charges are too apparent to need explanation, and, although 
there was a cheerful tone in the last message of President Diaz to congress 
with regard to silver, it would be rash to predict that its — may not 
further recede, until the Mexican dollars are noteven worth 23 pence. 

The above information suggests why it was a matter of grave concern 
which was given careful consideration before the conclusion was reach 
that Mexico should continue to stand by silver. The fact that the free coin- 
age of silver reduces by half the price of labor and thereby invites capital 
desiring to take advantage of such conditions was probably the determining 
factor in the problem as to whether or not Mexico should stand by silver. 


LABOR CONDITIONS. 


In order, however, that there shall be no question as to whether Mr. 
Bryan’s statement that the conditions perpetuated by the free coinage of 
silver are “entirely satisfactory to the people of Mexico” is atall justified, 
we give the following quotation from an editorial published in the Mexican 
Herald, the leading daily paper of Mexico, a paper extremely friendly to Mr. 
Bryan and, as will be noted, an advocate of the continuance of his peculiar 
financial policy in Mexico for a time at least. In an issue of the last week in 
February, some time after the visit of Mr. Bryan to Mexico and after the 
publication of his views as to affairs here, the Herald said: 

“Meantime Mexico will push forward, aided by her cheap money and 
the consequent protection of the gold premium, which acts as a bounty. 
But the time will come when it will be desirable that our money shall be 
made good money abroad. Labor conditions here will slowly change, and 
the children of the peon, educated in the public schools, will develop those 
wants which are at the basis of what we ktiow as civilization. When these 
children become men, they will not work, as their fathers have, for a small 
wage aad be content.” 

There is no possibility of mistaking the meaning of this declaration or of 
denying its justification. The free coinage of silver in Mexico with its at- 
tendant results can exist only until those wants are developed which are at 
the basis of civilization. The children educated in the public schools will 
not endure the effects of free silver as their fathers have endured them. 

Mr. Bryan says the Mexican dollar will buy almost as much as it would in 
1873, and he refers to a yard of cloth which could have been bought witha 
Mexican dollar in 1873, now increased in price to $2.10, with transportation 
and tariff added, as an illustration of the bad effects of the monetar 
standard of the outside world rather than that of Mexico. But with the sil- 
ver in which this cloth price is to be paid now being profitably produced for 
from 30 to 40 cents per ounce, measured by the same gold standard of value 
as is the cloth, whereas in 1873 silver was held by its producers at $1.03, his 
illustration becomes a mere childish play upon words with evident desire to 
deceive. 

He says that wages are higher on an average in Mexico than ever before, 
and still rising. I have a Mexican publication before me which quotes from 
an official report addressed to the Belgian department of foreign affairs, to 
the effect that labor in the most profitable investing and producing districts 
of Mexico “rarely exceeds 25 centavos per workingman per day,”’ and Mr. 

3ryan knows that the rate of wages which is rarely exceeded is usually 
above the average. Twenty-five centavos per day is worth between 1l and 
12 cents in American currency. I was told at the Zacatecas mines and at 
the Aguas Calientes smelter and at La Aurora woolen factory in the same 
city, and the same information has been many times repeated in the City of 
Mexico, that wages for the same line of employment had not increased in 
Mexico during the past ten years. 


AMERICANS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bryan says he found the productions of our protected manufacturers 
everywhere in Mexico, selling in competition with their European rivals. 
He could have further said, had he been well informed on the subject, that 
American protected productions have invaded Europe itself, recently in- 
creasing our exports in that line to totals never before attained, and that 
too, without the aid of the almost prohibitive nonrevenue-producing “ wall 
to keep out foreign competition which Mr. Bryan approvingly refers to as 
one result of free coinage in Mexico. He says that Mexican exporters havea 
great advantage over competitors living in gold-standard countries. They 
most assuredly have, and that great advantage is the cheap labor they secure 
as a direct result of the free coinage of silver. It is an advantage not shared 
by the Mexican producer who sells for silver nor by the Mexican laborer who 
works for silver, but is monopolized by the exporter who sells for gold and 
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with it buys silver, as he would tobacco, at its lowest market price and doleg 
it out to the laborer and small producer. 

Mr. Bryan says he found Americans in Mexico who stay there. There ara 
probably not a dozen Americans engaged in any form of common labor in all 
of Mexico. They would starve to death on the wages paid and could not 
equal a Mexican laborer in performing the labor expected of them or in en- 
during the many privations necessarily incident to the lives of the workin: 
anae = this land of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio o 

tol. 

And this is the land and these are the conditions and this is the system ob- 
servation of which from a palace-car window and information of which gained 
from eulogistic banquet speeches “ more than ever convinced’ Mr. W.J. Bryan 
that the free coinage of silver should be adopted by the American people. 


VI.—THE RICH AND THE PooR—How THEY ARE INFLUENCED BY MEXICAN 
FREE COINAGE. 


It is the boast of the City of Mexico that no other city in the world, save 
Paris aione, esses a drive equal in beauty to its Paseo de la Reforma,a 
magnificent boulevard which connects the national palace and the business 
heart of the city with the castle of Chapultepec, 2} miles distant. The car- 
riage way is broad and shaded by great trees, two rows on each side, over 
which every afternoon from 4 o'clock till dark a magnificent procession of 
finer and more costly equipages than any other city in this western world 
could present rolls like the boastful stream of wealth it is, through fashion- 
able San Francisco street, past the beautiful Alameda and the costly statues 
of Charles IV, Columbus, and Guyatimotzin, on to Chapultepec, once the 

alace of kings and emperors, and, to-day, as the home of the President of 

exico, fit in regal splendor which compares with the official home of the 
American President as a castle to a cot . 

If the query shall come to the mind of the reader, How can such wealth 
and splendor exist ina country where the extreme of poverty is the lot of 
a large majority of the people? it can be promptly answered that the pov- 
erty of the people is a necessary incident to the monetary policy of Mexico, 
whatever contributory conditions may exist, even as is the wonderful wealth 
of the fortunate few who profit through the free coinage of silver and cheap 
labor of which this country persistently boasts. 

The oft repeated assertion indulged in by the American advocates cf free 
silver that monopolies and corporations could not or would not thrive under 
such a policy, and therefore that friendship to free coinage involved favor 
for the common people in opposition to capitalistic encroachment is dis- 
credited by the concessions granted, subsidies =. and taxes remitted by 
the Government of Mexico to corporations and monopolies. The Govern- 
ment of Mexico has recently entered into a contract with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and the Mexican Cable Company, both owned and con- 
trolled in the United States, whereby an absolute aoa wd of all communi- 
cation by wire with foreign countries is bestowed upon them. 

For a message to any part of the United States they are empowered to 
charge $1.75 in gold for ten words and 12 cents in gold for each additional 
word, and for telegrams from the United States to any part of Mexico $1.85 
in gold, with 16 cents in gold additional for each word above ten. A special 
rate, which would be an exhorbitantly high one in the United States, is given 
the Mexican newspapers, and the contract compels the payment by the news- 
pooes for their entire outside service in gold to companies chartered by the 

fexican Government and with established offices and complete equipment 
here. This further illustrates the fact that the cheap silver currency of 
Mexico is for the payment of wages to workingmen and to farmers for their 
produce, but is not for the importers and exporters or the Government- 
favored corporations. 

It is well remarked in a recent number of the Mexican Financier that “the 
common people are not asking for concessions or salaried places or social dis- 
tinctions at the hands of General Diaz, and they are the most loyal friends 
he has.” Very true itis that the common poopie of Mexico are not asking 
for concessions or salaried places or social distinction. They ey ae long 
experience that salaried places are at the disposal of the wealth of Mexico, 
that social distinction is barred from them by their poverty and wretched- 
ness, which are increased and perpetuated by government policies. 


TAXES TO PAY SUBSIDIES. 


Tn his letter eulogizing the Mexican Government and its financial policy, 
it will be remembered that Mr. Bryan made no reference to the most con- 
spicuous feature of Mexico's financial policy, its subsidy-granting, monopoly- 
forming, capital-favoring characteristies, which add to the power of an edict 
from the palace even while they add to the poverty of the masses from 
whose toil all are being enriched in Mexico save the toilers themselves. 

It may be a matter of some interest to my readers to learn how the gen- 
erous subsidies are provided for. In the first place, Mexico has a schedule 
of import duties several hundred per cent in excess of the tariff duties of 
the present Dingley bill in the United States on many staple articles, $9 per 
barrel on flour, $1.40 per bushel on wheat, $5 per keg on nails,$1 each on hats, 
$3 per genes yard on woolen cloth, and 8 cents per square yard on plain cot- 
ton cloth, 12 cents per pound on cured meats, and 60 cents per quart on 
canned fruit, being some items indicative of its general make up. These 
duties, however, are evidently intended to be in great part prohibitive, and 
they are having that effect, although Mr. Bryan approvingly credits the 
decrease of imports to the free silver exchange sliding scale. 

Stamps are required by the Government on every receipt issued, on every 
show card or advertisement ee up, on notes, bills, checks, contracts, 
leases, certificates, and the books of every business house are taxed in accord- 
ance with the number of leaves each book contains, the bookkeeping system 
being prescribed by the Government. In addition to the stamp requirement 
every line of business is compelled to pay for the privilege of existence all it 
can possibly bear—from $500 per mont. ~ the la t stores to from 10 to 50 
cents per day by the old woman who brings a basket of vegetables from her 
little garden to sell on the street. Doctors and lawyers and dentists pay $0 
per month for the privilege of practicing their profession, in addition to all 
other formsof taxation they must meet; archit $15 per month: ministers 
of every creed, $10 per month; retail grocers, $2,400 per year in this city and 
district; lumber yards, $1,200 per year; clothing stores, per year; hotels 
$2,400, and so on through a list which includes every form of -business an 
every line of occupation and industry. 

All these exactions, be it remembered, are in addition to the usual taxes on 
real estate, live stock, and such like possessions. For instance, in addition to 
the stamp requirements and other taxes, bakers are compelled to pay a tax of 
$4 ee year for each oven they make use of or presses, and butchers are taxed 
$3.50 per head for all cattle slaughtered and $1 per head for hogs and sheep. 
These facts indicate how it is made possibie for the Government of Mexico 
to bestow such subsidies as are announced in the Mexican Herald, ‘* Not to 
exceed $6,000,000," to the Mexican Southern Railway, limited, and to reim- 
burse the national treasury for the enormous losses and “grave concern” 
heretofore alluded to through depreciation and fluctuation in the value of 
its free-coi currency, but they afford no wn gree as to the merits Mr. 
Bryan could have found in the system here which leads him to urge its adop- 
tion in the United States. It can not be questioned or denied that the same 
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loss in revenue, the same fluctuation in value, the same unusual require- 
ments relative to meeting largely increased national expenses, and the same 
loss to laborers and farmers as are now beinge rienced in Mexico would 
accompany the free co’ of silver in the Uni States should the misfor- 
tune of its adoption ever be inflicted upon our country. 


WAGES AND THEIR PURCHASING POWER. 


The wages paid for common labor range from as low as 20 cents per day for 
full-grown _— 87, 50, and 70 cents, the latter rate bens paid only in cases 
ot temporary need at points distant from the haunts of the laborers, for the 
hovels they inhabit for a few hours during the nighttime can not be called 
homes. e wages of native tailors, printers, painters, clerks, and such like 
better occupations rarely exceed $1 per day, the highest in any of the fore- 
going occupations of which I have learned cone $1.50 per day, and these 
wages are all paid in dollars worth at the present time 44} cents. 

t the grocery stores in this city, almost under the shadow of the national 
mint, Mexican dollars, the only money of the laborer and farmer and toiler 
for wages in any capacity, must be exchanged for the necessaries of life at 
such prices as the following: Sugar, 10 to 14 cents per pound for the cheap, 
dark, native production, and 25 cents per pound for American or German 
sugar; potatoes, 8 cents per pound; butter, 50 to 80 cents per pound, the lat- 
ter price for American butter and the former for the native unsalted quality; 
salt, 14 cents per pound; beans, 6 to 20 cents per pound; lard, 24 cents; green 
coffee, 44 conte: tea, from $1.50 to $2.50 per pound; kerosene oil, 55 to 80 cents 
per r, $1.60 per gallon; baking powder, $1.75 per pound, and so 
on through the list. 

These prices conclusively prove that the free optnage Mexican dollar is but 
a 44-cent representative even in the home of its adoption and under the flag 
whose stamp it bears. The so-called “wall of protection” created_by free 
coinage in Mexico, so favorably alluded to by Mr. Bryan and other advocates 
of its creation in the United States, is not only devoid of the best features 
of the American protective tariff system, which Mr. Bryan and most of his 
fellow-partisans have always opposed, but it exacts most from articles not 
produced here and violates every important princi le of a healthful, home- 
favoring tariff system. Recently in the Congress of the United States Mr. 
BAILey of Texas in the course of a speech in behalf of the free coinage of 
silver made this declaration: 

“We are ready to meet you on this issue-—-the issue that the money which 
is good enough for the idlers who spend it, that the money which is good 
enough for the poor is good enough for the rich, that the money the laborer 
receives for his toil and the merchant for his wares is good enough for the 
bondholder, and, by the eternal, he shall be compelled to take it!” 

The a es financial policy of the United States secures and maintains 
precisely the conditions Mr. BAILEY demands, but such conditions would not 
exist one hour after the election of a free-coinage Congress and a free-coinage 
President. The money the laborer receives for his toil and the farmer for 
his produce is as good in our country to-day as the money of the bondholder 
and the rich; but it is not so in Mexico. 

The free coinage of silyer here has created one money for the laborer and 
the farmer, and another for the bondholder, the capitalist, and the very rich, 
and through it the streng and the rich are always the gi iners. The effort 
being made for the adoption of this class-favoring, labor-o greasing policy in 
the United States creates the very issue Mr. BAILEY so bombastically pro- 
claims, but the policy he favors would establish the evil and the injury to 
which he ref: rsin a country where now it does not exist. Practical acquaint- 
ance with the results of free coin of silver gives force to the assertion 
that every laboring man should seek to prevent its adoption in our country, 
every farmer should seek to prevent it, every toiler for wages in any line 
should seek to prevent it, that every instinct of favor for the weak and equal 
opportunity for all demands its prevention, and to better apply the Texas 
statesman’s declaration, ‘‘ by the eternal” it should be prevented. 
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Trusts and Treason—The Twin Birth of Republican Legisla- 
tive Favors. 








Those who are exempt from bearing any burdens of the war are permitted all 
of its financial advantages—In the name of ** patriotism’ honest condemna- 
tion of public crime is being throttled—The attitude of the silver and reform 
forces in Congress—Their true patriotism. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8428) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this statement is presented in the Rec- 
ORD this Congress will have adjourned. The reason of the delay 
is that I am waiting for the statement from the War and Navy 
Departments of the ships and transports purchased, the terms of 
the contracts, and the amounts — I am seeking this informa- 
tion. with other, that I may make proof of each statement I have 
made upon the subject of these remarks. 

APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

We are discussing the appropriation bills. This isthe early part 
of the month of July. e look to the Recorp and observe that 
notwithstanding no river and harbor bill, which usually carries 
anything within $100,000,000, has passed this session, notwith- 
standing we do nothing for this important branch of commerce, 
we have nevertheless appropriated more money than any preced- 
ing Congress since the civil war. 


Aside from the amount carried by the war revenue bill to be had 
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ject of my opposition. 
and conclude the speech made by me of May3 on this floor, when, 
in denouncing the fraudulent and criminal contracts and con- 
demning their beneficiaries, I stated that I would follow the sub- 
ject up. 


criminals and applaud eve 
tled in the garb of war. 





a 


by taxation—in stamps, beer tax, tea tax, etc.—we have given 
through special war appropriation bills in round numbers $350,- 
000,000; more than the full estimated amount of the whole cost of 
the present war. 


This present appropriation is not, nor any part thereof, the sub- 
My purpose is to follow out the lines of 


At that time, sir, in a pleasant tilt between the distinguished 


statesman from New York, the Hon. Amos Cummrinas, he said 
that when I had the charges to make against any of the men then 
the subject of my utterances, he would be willing to condemn as 
quickly as L. 


To-day, sir, I wish to adopt as my theme the words of that gen- 


tleman, when, as a member of the Naval Committee making ex- 
amination upon the subject of my resolution, he exclaimed, * If 
these things be so, instead of excoriating the villains I would we 
could as did Napoleon, shoot them.” 
treason, whether executed by the individual in delivering his na- 
tive country to the enemy for prize or whether it be done by the 
combined trusts, who for riches give supplies and advantages to 
the foe. Both are giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
traitors for gold; therefore I announce the subject of this unem- 


Mr. Chairman, treason is 


30th are 


bellished statement of facts to be 
TRUSTS AND TREASON. 
I address myself to the honorable President of the United States 


and such other patriotic American citizens as like unto that Presi- 
dent are animated by the holiest desires for the welfare of the 
people and the honor of the nation. 


In the present hour we are inclined to overlook the conduct of 

thing as patriotic that can be man- 
é are apt to forget that many things 
labeled ‘‘ patriotism” have but the object of thieving and corrup- 
tion; that public and private thieves have learned that in time 
when people are agitated in war and animated with patriotism 
they least criticise the conduct of public men and are seldom on 
guard against their betrayers. It is to guard against this weak- 
ness that I now call the attention of the country to some of the 
conditions which should at once be reckoned with. 

I assert that a man who cries out “‘ patriotism” and invokes the 
people’s love of country as a reason why they should overlook 
thieves and refuse to punish the public plunderers who take ad- 
vantage of them in their hour of stress, that such a man is himself 
an enemy to the public welfare and indirectly a traitor. As Ido 
not respect this individual wherever he is, I do not fear his prating. 
I call the attention of the country to the conditions surrounding 
the last Congress and the present situation of certain agencies, 


together with the Administration during the present crises. Par- 
ticularly I note the position assumed by the reform forces. 
It will be recalled that Congress met in March, 1897, for the 


ostensible purpose of furnishing sufficient revenue and reforming 
the currency, and presented a bill remedying the admitted defects 
of the money system and, as given out, served the interest of the 
business welfare, among which were the demands: First, the 
modification or repeal of the civil-service law; second, the furnish- 
ing of a stable and honest system of banking; third, a process of 
tariff that would be fair and equitable; fourth, the restriction of 
immigration or regulation of the same; fifth, and lastly, the estab- 
lishment of an international bimetallism through a joint commis- 
sion. 
CIVIL SERVICE AND CURRENCY BILL. 


As to the civil-service law, nothing was done but two weeks’ 
talk and a cowardly refusal to take legislation on the subject. 

As to banking and currency, nothing has been done, though ad- 
mittedly the continuing system was an evil one. The Banking 
Committee split into fragments over the honor of naming a bill 
after each one of themselves. The report they made is charged to 
have been pure plagiarism and taken from the editorials of the 
Bankers’ Magazine. This charge is made by Representative Fow- 
LER, of the committee. This is given color to from the speech of 
Hon. C. A. BOUTELLE, made in New York on Washington’s birth- 
day, in which he told the bankers of New York that ‘if they would 
prepare a bill he would see that their bill was made a law” for the 
people to pay. 

DINGLEY BILL. 

As tothe tariff, a bill was laid carrrying, as stated in the esti- 
mates of Chairman DINGLEY, about $180,000,000 annually. The 
expense of the Government up to the Ist of March, 1898, did not 
exceed $60,000,000 annually, and at no month reached $5,000,000. 
Including interest on gold debts, together with the premium and 
the instaliment on the general public debt annually, $10,000,000 
could not be reached. Yet in a bill carrying $180,000,000, favors 
to the manufacturers were so arranged and profits of rebates so 
devised that as fast as they paid money in on importations, which 
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should have gone to the Treasury to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, these manufacturers were allowed to immediately go to 
the Treasury and draw out the money they had paid at the custom 
(See Review of Reviews, May, June, and July, 1897.) 
They would charge the full price of this extra tariif upon the 
consumer of the article together with their extravagant profit, 
and the consumer would pay them both. Asa result of this cir- 
cuitous course of fraud, intended to blind the ordinary individual, 
the Government revenues feil, of course, short from seven to fif- 
teen million dollars per month. It was unable to pay its ordinary 
debts, and when such became apparent the foreign holders of the 
securities made payable in gold hastened to cash the same, as the 


gate, 


‘‘confidence” supposed to have been restored by the last election | 


had no existence either in the minds of the speculating bankers or 
in the minds of our foreign security holders. 
IMMIGRATION, SCALPING, AND EIGHT-HOUR LAWS. 

As to immigration, fears of losing political votes by taking any 
course upon this subject drove the Administration men like cow- 
ards under cover and they declined to take up the matter at all. 
The same fear of losing votes caused them to decline entirely to 
take up the anti-scalping bill, but they did not hesitate in the 
meantime to beat the laborers’ eight-hour bill, as they have con- 
stantly done. At the last session this Republican Senate defeated 
the bill. As the old law, through the expression of the Attorney- 
General, is but an extinct one, and there is none to take its place, 
the laborers will now be compeiled by the contractors to work 
any time within eighteen hours for an eight-hours’ pay. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM FARCE. 

As to the attempted bimetallism, this farce is too well known 
to repeat any of the comedy. With the purpose of complying 
with the platform the Wolcott commission was sent abroad, and 
in the meantime Secretary Gage, in behalf of the Administration, 
wrote an official letter to the Governments with which we were 
negotiating that the commission was not sent in earnest, but only 
as a political necessity, and that this country did not desire any 
agreement upon silver nor in anywise to abandon the strict gold 
standard, however much it cost the people. 

Of course this ended this hypocrisy, and WoLcotTT returned to 
abuse the Administration for its double-faced conduct and, with 
CHANDLER, denounced it to the American people as a deception and 
afraud. Then we have the fact that for one whole year, up to 
April, 1898, the Administration did not pass any one single meas- 
ure in behalf of the poor, nor for the people generally, nor for that 
business interest for which so much had been vaunted. Barring 
the abortive tariff act, with its features of robbery and oppression, 
nothing, nothing whatever, was done by Congress in compliance 
with any provision made to the people. 

APRIL, 18988—CUBA—THE MAINE—WAR. 

The beginning of April we are in the midst of the Cuban agita- 
tions, of shocking murders at our own door, and such brutal 
butchery of human beings as arouse the affections and incite the 
resentmentsof aChristian people. Notwithstanding the platform 
provisions, promising everything, nothing was attempted or done 
by the Administration. They parleyed with Spain and with their 
promises for solong, yielding to the demands of the moneyed inter- 
est, that Spain came to regard us as a nation of cowards and de- 
crepits, destroyed the noble ship Maine in her harbor, and murdered 
266 of our brave seamen. 

Even then, notwithstanding this murder was caused by the de- 
lay, by the parleying, and by the indirectness of the Government; 
notwithstanding it was brought about—as publicly stated by a 
Republican member of Congress, Mr. Cor.iss of Michigan, also 
by Senator FoRAKER of Ohio—by the refusal to grant belligerency 
to Cubans, by the refusal to take any action in compliance with 
the laws of humanity, still nothing was attempted. We have the 
President’s message stating that he was willing to trust even that 
outrage to the ‘‘ justice of Spain.” 

I do not pause to ask the American people to reflect upon what 
is the justice of Spain to which our people are to be submitted. 
When, however, men such as Senators FoRAKER of Ohio, Mason 
of Illinois, CHANDLER of New Hampshire, and in the House such 
as BROMWELL, LormmerR, Cooper of Wisconsin, and Smiru of 
Michigan, all Republicans, joined with the Democrats and the 
silver forces in demanding justice to our murdered dead, even then 
the chairman of the Republican national committee, a Senator 
from Ohio, had the endless-chain letter sent to each member of 
Congress, protesting against this and demanding that ‘‘ business 
interests’ should first be cons.Jered, and, in the language of the 
stockbrokers’ letter to the President, asked ‘‘ what was 266 lives 
of seamen to the disturbing of the values.” 

In the meantime the President's secretary roused Hartford to 
protest against what he called reckless Senators and Representa- 
ti;es, who were on the eve of “dragging” the President into war. 
Thereupon the President's secretary sent the editor of a paper in 
Hartford full communication, calling every man who insisted 
upon resenting the outrage of the Maine anarchists, senseless, 
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headlong, and having no respect for business welfare. Demanded 
that these men be ‘withdrawn by their constituencies” or con- 
demned for speaking so unkindly of Spain. 

JOHN ADDISON PORTER'S PAPER. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Post.] 


In the whole anew of the Congress of the United States that body has 
never before reached such a depth of degradation as during the present 
week. Under the guise of a desire to help a people strugg for liberty, it 
has kept up a constant agitation for some monthsin favor of intervention by 
the United Statesin behalf of the Cuban insurgents. Within the last week, 
however, it has thrown off its cloak and shown the true character of its con- 
duct. Its motive in agitating the Cuban question has been, not a love of 
liberty, not sympathy with human suffering, but simply bloodthirstiness of 
the most savage description. It has been crazy to fight somebody, and Spain 
happened unfortunately to offer a convenient target. 

When the report of the board of inquiry on the Maine disaster came in it 
was accompanied by a message from the President which for dignity could 
not be surpassed. Up to that time the ostensible sentiment of Congress had 
been opposed absolutely to the idea of asking for any pecuniary compensa- 


| tion for the loss of life and property by the explosion. The President did 


not ask anything of the sort. On the contrary, he distinctly placed Spain 
upon honor by leaving her to say what she thought a nation ought to do in 
her situation. What else would Congress have had? Only two other courses 
were open to the President—barring, of course, the consideration of a demand 
for indemnity, which Congress had denounced in advance as impracticable. 
One was to submit the question to some other nation—in plain words, to arbi- 
trate; the other was to declare war and have done with it. The idea of arbi- 
tration in any form or on any subject had been discarded by Congress as 
quite as impracticable as a demand for indemnity. Under such circum- 
stances the President took the one course open tohim. His reward has been 
abuse and villification. The talk which has been freely indulged in at every 
gathering of Congressmen has been strongly in favor of war in any event. 
co we ae ae * ao * 


It is hard to believe that savages of this sort continue to display them- 
selves in public in this last end of the nineteenth century of Christian civili- 
zation. 


Whether we are willing to believe it or not, the fact stares us in the face. 
Blood, war, revenge—these are the watchwords of the hour with the men 
whom the people have sent to Congress to make laws for their civil govern- 
ment; these show their real feeling. Ata time when it is all important that 
the President should be left unhampered in his negotiations with Spain these 
fellows insist upon thrusting themselves into the business. 

ae os * us * a * 


_ Itis plain, then, that Congress is acting not only without justification, but 
in defiance of every principle and every precedent governing decent and 
courteous intercourse between two branches of the Government. There is 
only one way to meet such en insult to the people, inflicted through their 
chosen Chief Magistrate; that is, to note everyman who has been a sharer in 
the outrage and defeat him at any cost if he dares to offer himself for reelec- 
tion after this performance. Party lines, personal relations, every secondary 
consideration, should give way in the presence of this paramountissue. Who- 
ever loves his country more than any man or organization within it will help 
to drive from public life the miscreants who‘have been willing to sacrifice 
the welfare of the nation for the sake of holding on a little while longer toa 
salaried office. Benedict Arnold himself was not a viler traitor than these 
men, and their memory and his should go into history side by side, stamped 
with the eternal infamy of haying made merchandise of their most sacred 
public trusts. 

As further evidence of the Administration’s will, and notwith- 
standing Spain’s infamy toward us, Minister Woodford was in- 
structed to give a banquet to Spain’s representative to the United 
States. Hecomplied, making a speech in which he said he assured 
them ‘‘of the President’s continued good will to Her Majesty the 
Queenof Spain,” etc. And this notwithstanding the murder of our 
citizens and the outrage upon-our commerce. It will beremem- 
bered that the minister rewarded this courtesy by coming to this 
country and writing of the President as a ‘‘ coarse. brutal politi- 
cian,” and as being weak and without character. Notwithstand- 
ing the expression of that first statesman of Ohio, General Gros- 
VENOR, the trusted spokesman of the Administration, that the 
Democrats and the silver men “ dragged the President into the 
war, and that he only entered into it out of deference to public 
clamor.” It is enough to note that, after demanding ordinary jus- 
tice and forcing the Administration upon their own confession to 
take some active and patriotic step as becomes a brave people, 
war followed. 


THE REFORM FORCES—THEIR PATRIOTIC COURSE—APPROPRIATIONS. 

Wenow note the course of the reform forces, together with that of 
the Administration. The first appropriation, carrying $50,000,000, 
placing the expenditure at the sole discretion of the President—the 
only instance of this exact kind in the history of this Government 
and contrary to the law of the Constitution o its spirit—received 
the unanimous vote of every anti-Administration man. Here was 
a disappointment. It was hoped by the partisans of the measure 
that opposition would be shown, and the measure was made as 
extreme as possible, putting the expenditure wholly in the hands 
of the President, without any form of guard, in order to provoke 
opposition. 

From that continually every form of a riation looking to 
the expediting of the war, facilitating the object and bringing it 
to a quick and glorious termination, was supported unanimously 
by the friends of the reform forces and all the anti-Administra- 
tion men without an exception, and this notwithstanding the 
slander of certain public Administration men that the Demo- 
crats and silver men refused to sustain the Administration or the 
President. The silver men and Democrats gave a unanimous 
vote to six war bills, averaging $500,000 a bill. 

It will be remembered that the charge of refusal to support the 





administration, such as is made by Senator Hanna, as chairman 
of the Republican campaign committee, is the favorite one by 
those who are in power and wish to hide their own infamy by 
charging treason upon another. The only specific instance in 
which the Democrats and reform forces differed from the Admin- 
istration and were compelled to express their protest was upon 
one feature of the war revenue bill, as it was called—the bonding 
the nation. 

Here let it be remembered that the Dingley bill was running 
behind at more fhan $30,000,000 annually and was increasing in 
its deficiency to such an extent that Mr. WALKER of Massachu- 
setts, Republican chairman of the Banking Committee, on the 
floor of the House, charged that Mr. DineLey confessed that he 
knew his bill was a bill for deficiency. 


RETIREMENT OF GREENBACKS—BOND ISSUE. 


Frequent attempts had been made to issue bonds payable in 
gold for the purpose of retiring the greenbacks. The amount 
sought was $500,000,000, and was stubbornly resisted by many 
patriotic men in Congress, irrespective of party. Let it be re- 
called that Chairman DINGLEY, in presenting “‘the war-tax bill,” 
specifically stated that his former bill had fallen behind because 
of conditions not foreseen, etc. 

Then hestated the estimates of the War and Navy Departments. 
These estimates, let it be recalled, were based largely upon calcu- 
lations of venal and corrupt contractors who were helpimg to rob 
the Government. Therefore, they were at their highest conjec- 
tural limit. They were $300,000,000 to conduct the war, upon the 
assumption that the war would continue a year! Congress was to 
assemble again within six months, as prescribed by law, and thus 
six months’ expenditures only need be provided for—$150,000,000. 
Subsequent expenses could be provided for as their interests would 
be made apparent. Nevertheless, the bill as proffered carried the 
full year’s estimate of $300,000,000 in beer-stamp tax and other inci- 
dental taxes, and then to add to this excess of $150,000,000 was that 
other admittedly unnecessary and uncalled for debt of $500,000,000 
gold-bearing bonds, which carried an interest of $300,000 ,000 more— 
in round numbers an extra $800,000,000. 

No one had asked for this latter sum. 
any estimate. 


It was not contained in 
Neither had the War nor the Navy Department 
sought it. Mr. DincLey admitted that his judgment was not for 
it. The bill had been incubating for three weeks, and certain 
interested persons were struggling to put this last item upon it. 
Here it was that the reform forces protested against giving to the 
speculators and money gamblers $800,000,000 of the people’s money 
in a time of stress—during a war—and during a critical time 
needing watchfulness and honesty, particularly as it confessedly 
was not needed, was not sought, was not in the estimates, and 
was not asked for as a war expense, nor in anywise insisted upon 
as being necessary to such. 

Here [ call attention to the statements, included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, made upon the floor bearing out these latter 
assertions. Later it will be remembered that Hon. Joserm Can- 
NON, chairman of the committee, said that the whole expense of 
the war, giving it a two years’ limit, was estimated at $600,000,000. 
We recall that $292,000,000 had been appropriated in special bills 
for the Navy, Army, and general war fund; then the $300,000,000 
carried by the war revenue bill gave, in round numbers, $600,000,- 
000 already in the hands of the Administration for the war which 
they admitted would only cost $300,000,000 and out of which only 
$150,000,000 would be needed while Congress was in vacation. 
Then it was that against these bonds—this mortgage of generations 
yet unborn; this bondage of the farmers’ and toilers’ clulcven, and 
wholly uncalled for and nnnecessary—the reform forces unitedly 
protested. And we now «ail upon any American citizen topoint to 
any single evidence of the necessity of this issue or for the demand 
from any Department or heed of Department asking for it. 

In lieu of this latter provisicn the reform forces asked, first, that 
the wealth of the country—the incomes of the great wealth—be 
taxed and pay some small proportion of this war tax. The Su- 
_— Court had said that as a war measure the income tax was 

egal, and they would sustain it. Yet this was refused. Then an 
effort was made by the reform force asking to have the franchises 
of the great corporations taxed: that as these companies iake 
these franchises from the Government at great worth to them- 
selves they be made to pay something upon them. This, too, was 
refused. Then it was sought to lay a direct tax upon all persons 
in proportion to their assessment, so that the rich would pay a 
proportionate tax. This was refused. And the bill was left 
where it laid its burdens upon those who had to pay the war tax 
as under the form of the Dingley bill they paid that tax and now 
pay all the expenses of the war and their children are giving up 
their lives on the battlefield to sustain the war. It was against this 
discriminating iniquity, this criminal partiality, that the reform 
forces all cast their vote. They ap confidently to the justice 
of the country for an approval of their course. 
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THE SENATE—JUSTIFICATION OF HOUSE—CORPORATION EXEMPTION. 

As an evidence of the justice of this position, let it be re- 
called that the Republican Senate at the outset voted that the 
Administration managers of the House were two-thirds wrong 
and cut off two-thirds of this bond measure. 





At the very outset 
this Senate said the reform forces were two-thirds right when 
they cut off two-thirds of this whole bond issue. If it had not 
been wrong, cruel, unnecessary, and unjust this Republican Sen- 


ate would not have repudiated it. Let it be remembered when 
the bill was perfected every trust had been excluded, every large 
institution that had contributed to the campaign fund had been 
exempted, and those who were best able and in justice should 
have paid the tax were excepted, and those who should have been 
exempted in justice, as they were furnishing the lives to be sacri- 
ficed, were forced to pay it. 
THE TRUSTS—THEIR TREASONS AND FAVORS 

We now advert to what was the course of the different insti- 
tutions and creatures which had lately prated much about 
national honor and national integrity, and here we ask ourselves 
who has obtained this money, these vast sums taken from the 
people? In passing, we admit that the selected individuals who 
thought they would get those bonds were to a degree disappointed. 
The indignation of the public would have been such that they did 
not dare force through their conspiracy! They feared to insist 
upon monopolizing the bonds. However, in dummy names, in 
perpetration of fraud, in violation of law, and in disrespect of the 
citizens’ rights the national banks and trust companies have to an 
extent of thousands secured the bonds. 

Admitting that some individuals secured the bonds, to that ex- 
tent their money had to go out from them and pass into the 
Treasury of the Government, and there we begin to press the 
answer to the question, Who is taking the money of the people 
and getting this benefit? I answer, that every institution which 
was exempted from taxation under the war-tax bill, every trust 
that contributed to the campaign fund, every corporation, asso- 
ciation, and individual that could colleague with any Administra- 
tion influence have stealthily robbed the Treasury during the hou 
of the Government’s stress and appropriated the money of tl 
people to their own welfare. 

THESE CONTRIBUTIONS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTORS. 

In my speech upon the passing of representative government, 
made in the House January 17, 1898, I gave a list of these contri- 
butions by these trusts, the name of the contributor, and amounts. 
Later, upon being assailed with the charge that such list was un- 
founded—this charge being made by the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. GQuiee—the further investigation followed, and it 
proven that from as reliable sources a possible to reach 
cluding the New York legislative investigation, the fact 
figures were approximately correct and unassailable. I now agai 
append that list, that comparison of favors therein granted and 
such as the following statement will disclose may be had by all 
concerned. 
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Contribation to 





r Common | Preferred 25 
Name of trust. 3 stock. | stock. a~ 
q | 3s & 
Ss | | Sale 
La ' 
American Axe and Tool Co..............| 1890 | $15,000,000 |............ 000 
American Bell Telephone Co. ...--.-. 1881 26, 015, 000 J 00 
American Biscuit Manufacturi: g Co 1891 EOPOENEED Viinss 2 crsenelsismsins 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Union 

(128 manufacturers) .. 1889 35, 000, 000 7,500 
American Book Co. (schoolbooks ..| 1889 », 000, O09 | 5,000 
American Cereal Co. (oatmeal! 1391 3, 500, 000 MER SR RSA Pht. 
American Cotton Oil Co Lss3 20, 237, 100 |$10, 198, 600 | 29,000 
American Electric Heating Corporation| 1896 10, 000, 000 : 5, 000 
American Glue Co 1891 1, 400, 000 700, 000 . 
American Jute Bagging Manufactur | 

a wre ]S88 2, 009, C00 ; aa 
American Lithograph Co ..-- 1591 §, 600, 000 3,500,000 | 5.000 
American Machine Co. (sewing) --- 1895 10, 000, 000 : 5, 000 
American Malting Co...... ....-.-. 1897 13, 750,000 | 12,750,000 | 10, 000 
American Ordnance Co. (guns, proje 

nb itiriinncatacdcce<+-0ee+ce- 1896 >, 500, 000 3, 000 
American Powder Co. . Se ”) 1, 50, 000 eek 
American Preservers’ Association LS) 8, 000,000 | ............ 4,000 
American Serew Co.... ..............-... 1sus 3, 250, 000 siete 
American Soda Fountain Co sv 1, 250, 000 > 500, 000 5 000 
American Spirits Manufacturing Co 

(whisky) -......---.- ; 1887 28,000,000 | 7,000,600 | 15.000 
American Spool Cotton Manufacturers’ 

Association. .........-..---.-----------.| 1897 | 10,000,000 |............ 5, 000 
Ameriean Strawboard Co..............- 1889 | 6, 000, 000 .F BRM 
American Steel Casting Co.............. 1891 4, 200, 000 : 5. 000 
American Sugar Refining Co............/ 1887 | 36,968,000 | 36,958,000 | 25.000 
American Tobaceo Co... ...........-....| 1890 | 17,900,000 | 11,935,000 | 10,000 
American Type Founders’ Co...........| 1892 3, 750, 000 5, 000 
American Window Glass Co ............ | 1890 20, 000, 006 10, 000 
American Wringer Co. ................-- } 1891 850,000 | 1,650,000 | 5,000 
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Name of trust. 3 i 
| g 
3 
fa 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Associa- | | 

tion (cartridges). ...............--..--- : $4, 000, 000 
Anaconda Copper Co. (mining) 30, 000,000 |... 
Atlas Tack Corporation --_..........-..-.- 700, 000 | 
Barber Asphalt Co. (pools with other | } | 

CITI inc siins c canttt ine wheaaniattel } 1887 | 5, 000, 000 
Beef (consolidated packing companies)-| 1892 | 5,000,000 
Bolt and Nut (several associations) ....| 1868 | 10,000,000 
Brooklyn Union Gas.................-.-.| 1895} 15,000,000 
Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Co..-..| 1895 | 5, 000, 000 
California Wine Makers’ Corporation | 

(allied with California Wine Associa- 

I a i i al ll | 1894 10,000,000 |... 
Carnegie Steel Co., Limited--............| 1804 35, 000, 000 | 
CR citi Sn aS ee aoe 1897 8, 000, 000 | 
Central Lumber Co. of California.-...... 1896 70, 000, 000 
Chain Manufacturers’ Association 

(FEROS, WREOM, CtC.) .. 20-00 cccecccnecnes 1896 8,000, 000 | 
Chemical( peermanestens manufactur- 

ers’ combine) ...........-.-... deaicacite 1890 50, 000, 000 
Chicago and Milwaukee Brewers’ As- | 

Re at BB 1895 60, 000, 000 
Columbia Spring Co -..... PO BS SES ey 1804 2,000, 000 
Consolidated Fruit Jar Co....... eu ll 1891 500, 000 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York..... 1884 35, 430, 000 
Consolidated Ice Co. ................-... 1895 6, 500, 000 
Consolidated Kansas City Smeltingand | 

I no 1887 2, 500, 000 | 
Consolidated Steel Wire Co. (barbed j 

SOU ntiicin abinidtetriee shennan 4,000, 000 
a nF | 1889 11, 000, 000 
Dynamite Pool (3 big California compa- 

OSE OR TS ESSE ee gs 1897 | 
Electric Storage Battery Co -......-...- 1888 8, 500, 000 | 
Eastern Burial Case Co.................. 1890 4, 000, 000 
Electrotypers (New York City and vi- 

Gn cca an chavs cnsaieh inc ke 1897 5, 000, 000 
General Electric Co. (allied with others) | 1892 30, 460, 000 
Glucose Sugar Refining Co. ............. 1897 24, 286, 000 
Gas Fixture Combine.................... 1889 5, 000, 000 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co ........ 1892 2,000, 000 
Herring-Hall-Marvin (safe)............. 1892 1, 500, 000 
Incandescent Lamp Pool ...............- 1896 8, 000, 000 | 
Indurated Fibre Industries Co.........- 1890 1, 000, 000 
Joint Traffic Association ................ 1896 |1, 404, 130,581 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines.| 1893 | 28,450,000 
Mechanical Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 

RE ae, To as ed 2 1892 15, 000, 000 
Manhattan Spirit Co. (wood alcohol)...| 1893 5, 000, 000 | 
Michigan Salt Association............... 1876 4, 000, 000 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co-............ 1892 2, 000, 000 
Nail (cut and wire) Manufacturers’ 

oO ee ar 1895 5, 000,000 |.... 
National Association of Axle Manufac- 

cn al a a) 1895 5, 000, 000 
TRUE COINS IDS oon cin cndcnencedncces 1891 10, 000, 000 
National Harrow Co. (spring-tooth har- 

a eh tain conti nth eeibeeidai winnie 1890 2,000, 000 
NE BO CR imrctcenisskdenduken 1891 14, 905, 400 
National Linseed Oil Co................- 1887 18, 000, 000 
National Pipe and Tube Co............. | 1891 5, 750, 000 
National Rice Milling Co................ 1892 1, 867,000 
National Gaw Co... 0.24.06... <2... .--...) 1000 8, 000, 000 
National Starch Manufacturing Co- .-.. 1890 4, 450, 700 
National Wall Paper Co................. 1897 27, 931, 500 
New York Biscuit Co. (allied with 

RD oS Cc ol 1891 9,000,000 | 
New England Insurance Exchange (84 | 

fire insurance companies) --............ | 1885 58, 537, 167 
New York Architectural Terra Cotta | 

Co. (allied with other companies) ....| 1896 2,000,000 | 
Oilcloth Pool (table, enameled, etc.)....| 1887 1, 500,000 |. 
Pennsylvania Heat, Light and Power 

SI oon ctctdionces dd. one néukiamed 1895 5, 000, 000 
Pacific Coast Borax ...... ...s......26.... 1887 1, 500, 000 
Paris Green Combine.................-.. 1889 1, 000, 000 |. 
People’s Gas, Light and Coke Co........ 1887 25, 000, 000 | 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Co...............- 1891 10, 000, 000 | 
Philadelphia Co. (natural gas)... ......| 1887 10, 500, 500 
Reading Co. (coal trust).................| 1892 | 150,000,000 
Shelby Tube Co. (weldless tubes)... .... 1897 5, 000, 000 
Shotand Lead Manufacturers’ Associa- | 

oS RE ea SE RE | 1890 2,000, 000 | 
Sperry Flour Co. (California) ........... 1892 | 10,000,000 
NT BIE OI 6 ook cco cn cacesmaetennncte 1872 
Standard Rope and Twine Co..........- 1888 2,000, 000 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association .| 1891 50, 000, 000 | 
Tinned Plate Manufacturers’ Associa- 

ROU .« acids cnonanachstcs beniuliehiindckbinined 1892 10, 000, 000 
Trenton Potteries Co..-.........-......-.| 1892 1, 750, 000 
Union Traction Co. (all trolleys in Phil- 

CIE iicicicien iim tages eccdainig ae 80, 000, 000 
Union Typewriter Co...................- 1893 10, 000, 000 
United Paper Co. (tissue) .........-...--- 1892 1, 500, 000 
United States Book Co. (cheap novels).| 1890 3, 250, 000 
United States Furniture Co. (school) -...| 1892 2,000, 000 
United States Glass Co. (flint glass)....| 1891 4, 000, 000 
United States Leather Co...............| 1893 62,711, 100 
United States Playing Card Co-.........|.....-. 8, 600, 000 
United States Rubber Co. (boots, etc.).| 1892 20, 166, 000 
Western Union Beef Co. (cattle) ....... 1896 13, 600, 000 
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Name of trust. «j — — Bas 
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Western Union Telegraph Co.......--..- 





| 1856 | $95,870,000 |............ 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- | 
CRUE TID, oi pncatebuhcs sannanedeipecaal eee 8, 342,926 | $3,996,053 | 25,000 
Wholesale Druggists’ National Asso- 
ciation (260 firms)...........<:.«--- -| 1874 | 25,000,000 |............ 





Wholesale Grocers of New England 
Yellow Pine Co 


Note.—The estimates of amounts contributed taken from article reported 
in New York World, September, 1896, and subsequently in New York legis- 
lative report. These amounts are exclusive of the sums collected in each 
State, and contributed in many instances by these trusts for local benefit. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CORPORATION GREED AND VILLAINOUS EXACTION, 


When war was on ships had to be obtained—vessels of every 
description. Here we have the first indication. When the ship 
tonnage tax was placed in the war bill, this was cut out in the 
Senate by Senator HANNA, chairman of the Republican campai 
committee, who had large interest upon this score. He officially 
stated to the Cleveland Leader that that tax must have been un- 
intentional, as it affected directly the interests of many friends, 
When he returned to the Senate it was stricken out, and these 
shipping companies were exempted. Now, this distinguished 
Senator echoes, the Democrats opposed furnishing revenue! These 
shipping concerns at once proceeded to sell every rotten old hulk, 
every dismantled and discarded ship, to the Government at most 
fabulous prices, and committed indirectly a crime. In the mean- 
while they carried supplies to our Spanish enemies to fight us, I 
can but note a few instances in passing, as I shall subsequently 
present them to the country in a tabulated list. Although this 
information has been —— denied me, it shall be secured. 

There was the Merrimac, that cost $102,000, that was in such a 
condition as to be of no use and a general failure, yet, as stated by 
the New York World and the New York Herald and more lately 
in a semiofficial report through the office of an Administration 
Senator, it was sold to the Government for $362,000 and then was 
so rotten and of little consequence that heroic Hobson had to 
adopt the only method of sinking her to make an ordinary sea 
obstruction. 

As some evidence of that, I beg permission to read an editorial 
from the New York World: 

““KIND-HEARTED™ SPECIAL AGENTS. 

The glorious exit of the Merrimac from the United States Navy should not 
distract attention from its ae but glorious entrance. : 

A year ago the Merrimac, then the Norwegian tramp steamer Solveig, was 
bought for $48,000. She was rebuilt, and this brought her total cost up to 
$192,000. She was offered to the Government early in April, but was rejected 
by the board of auxiliary cruisers. 

Then she was sent to Baltimore, and at the request of a politician “special 
agents’ from Washington came down and bought her for $342,000. 

Cost of Merrimac 
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And she was selected as Cervera’s cork out of all the fleet of transports 
because she was worthless to the Navy in every other way. 


This is the most conspicuous but not the first public example of the busi- 
ness side of a *‘ kind-hearted” war. 


At this time a distinguished Senator's brother had a yacht, the 
Comanche, which cost $48,000. It had been in use for a long time, 
yet, through “ friends” from Ohio, this yacht, after being so used 
and being of little consequence, was sold to the Government for 


| $102,000. Assistant Secretary Roosevelt rebelled against this 


infamy, but was hushed. It is publicly known that this was one 
of the things which forced him to leave the Navy Department. 

One of the Havemeyers, who had received such bounties from 
this Government in sugar taxes, was permitted to sell his pleasure 
yacht through the influence of friends in the Administration at 
an outrageous advance. Vanderbilt purchased a yacht at a cost 
of $60,000 in England—£11,000 sterling and a little over—and 
through the influence of a former Secretary of the Navy, to- 
gether with the friendship of certain ones in power, made a con- 
tract to dispose of the same to the United States Government for 
$250,000. So infamous was this last deal that the Vanderbilts 
themselves, objecting to the large profit to be made by those on 
the ‘‘ inside,” have rebelled and disclosed thetruth. In the patri- 
otic offer of yachts to the Government by those who did not dare 
to use them in cruising, for fear of being seized on the seas through 
our trouble with Spain, we discover that they had first arranged 
with certain officials of the Administration for a most wholesome 
profit, and sold these yachts at magnificent sums, 

Among others whose patriotism was rewarded with excellent 
premiums was C. P. Huntington. Illustrate his pressing the favor 








upon us. Let me recall how a certain fashionable dude in New 

ork City had resurrected his yacht from the bottom and secured 
a certain Administration Senator from a Northern State, together 
with other influence, sold it to the Government for $100,000, and 
in the champagne orgy at the Arlington Hotel disclosed the de- 
tails. The latter instance is publicly stated in the New York 
World through such a reliable man as Alfred Henry Lewis, and 
in nowise denied. 

ARMOR PLATE-—STEEL TRUST—CUTTING WAGES WHILE ROBBING THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

Next came armor plating. The steel trust, which had been the 
recipients of the greatest benefits and bounty of this Government, 
got together and refused to bid against each other—made a trust 
in Chicago of all the companies and capitalized it at $180,000,000. 
Only a portion bid for a certain part of the Government’s furnish- 
ings, the other for the remaining. They thus cut all competition 
and forced the Government to accept their armor plate at from 
four to six hundred dollars per ton. 

Those institutions are practically exempted from any tax under 
the bill. Yet it will be remembered that without a tariff these 
people sold the armor plate to Russia for $250 aton. Likewise 
furnished this armor plate to certain persons who found it con- 
venient to deliver to Spain, where it is now rusting upon the 
sunken Cristobal Colon. This from four to six hundred dollars 
a ton to our own Government and $250 a ton to the enemy to 
enable them to destroy our ships. This is some of the patriotism 
of these favored creatures of our tax laws. They in the mean- 
time cut the wages of their defenseless workman 10 per cent, 
then 334 per cent, and boast that these laborers are compelled to 
remain at work, as they have no other means of living. 


[New York Sun.] 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF ARMOR—THE CARNEGIE AND BETH. 
LEHEM COMPANIES DIVIDE BIDS FOR THREE BATTLE SHIPS. 
WASHINGTON, May 24. 


Bids for supplying 7,700 tons of armor for the battle ships IWinois, Alabama, 
and Wisconsin were opened at the Navy Department to-day. It marked the 
ending of the controversy between the Government and the armor compa- 
nies over the prices of armor plate. Congress fixed the limit of price at 
a ton, and the companies declined to furnish armor at that rate. In the last 
naval appropriation bill the limit was raised to $400 a ton. 

There were only two bidders to-day. They are the Carnegie Steel Com- 

ny, of ene and the Bethlehem Steel Works, of Bethlehem, Pa. 

either company b a against the other. The Bethlehem Company submitted 
a proposal for furnishing all the armor for the Alabama, under construction 
at Cramps’ shipyards, and the Carnegie Company for furnishing all the armor 
for the Wisconsin, being built at San Francisco. On the third ship, the Jii- 
nois, at Newport News, Va., the companies divided on the bids, each taking 
two of the four groups of armor. The companies did —. below the limit 
of $400 a ton for every ton wanted, making the contract price $3,080,000. 


Now from the Washington Post: 
TRUST AGAIN REDUCES WAGES-AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE TRUST 
ANNOUNCES A CUT OF 334 PER CENT. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 16. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, which controls fourteen of the 
largest wire and rod mills in the country, including three in this city, has 
posted notices in the American mill here notifying the fine-wire drawers of 
a reduction of 33; per cent in wages. This isin addition to the cut annour xed 
by the trust when it took charge of the mills several months ago. The price 
now paid the men is 92.7 per 10 pounds. As the men have no organization 
here it is probable they will accopt the cut. 

RAILROAD TRUST—TRANSPORTATION—GOVERNMENT SWINDLES! 

The men had to be transported to the different camp grounds. 
Here we have certain favored railroads combining together and 
fixing the rate of transportation. Theseinstitutions which only a 
short time ago were prating about national honor, and waving 
the fiag against the ‘*50-cent dollar,” formed a league, and the 
chief officers of one of these companies and another the head offi- 
cer of the Traffic Trust Association have themselves named as 
officers to control the transportation, becoming titled colonels. 
They arrange the transportation of thesoldiers and their munitions 
over one or the other of their favored lines and shut out competi- 
tion; send in their own bills as officers of the Government to 
themselves as officers of the railroad, and we find that for nine 
weeks the transportation bill was $15,000,000, and an extra allow- 
ance to be paid after July 1 of $59,000,000. This computation 
only includes up to adjournment of Congress. These figures are 
made on July 6. 

Let me mention the valiant fight—the unsuccessful—that the 
distinguished Assistant Secretary of War, Hon. George D. Meikle- 
john, made against thesecriminal encroachments. ith all com- 
petition cut off by these arrangements of favors to the railroads 
which contributed in the last campaign, these special railroads are 
enabled to make more out of the Government upon each man and 
his accouterments by 50 per cent than they would per individual 
had each one bought a ticket for his trip from Seattle or Tacoma, 
State of Washington, to the city of New York and return to the 
city of Seattle. 

Take a liberal basis of 275,000 men. Let their travel be 1,000 
miles to the seat of war and then return 1,000 miles. Put it at 
$30, which is more than excursion rates from San Francisco to 
Chicago—2,900 miles, for $19—and you have $8,250,000. Give to 
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each man 1,000 pounds, and call it $10 for every 100 pounds, and 
you have $2,750,000. Thirty thousand horses and mules, at $30 
apiece, which is $900,000. Thus you have about $11,900,000. Thus 
out of the $15,000,000 given $4,000,000 is taken by them as absolute 
profit upon this computation of the Army as individuals traveling 
each man by himself; yet these are the patriotic institutions whose 
friends cry treachery when honest men oppose these ‘‘ revenue” 
steals, 
OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

The ocean transportation provided for them a day rate of 
$21,000 on the Atlantic and $5,000 on the Pacific, or $26,000 per 
day, during six months of transportation—assuming a continuous 
transport $4,500,000. Add to that the land transportation of 
$11,900,000 and we have $16,400,000, and yet this is not one-third 
of the $58,000,000 they take from the people by the ‘‘favors ex- 
tended.” Two thousand nine hundred dollars was charged to 
move an empty hospital trainfrom WashingtontoTampa. Fifty- 
eight dollars and forty-five cents is charged from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco for each man, when the excursion rate is but $25. 
But this was the result.of the railroad trust, and in having the 
officers of the trust appointed officers of the Government at such 
a critical time. 

Let it further be remembered that the offer was made to trans- 
port these men from Washington to Norfolk and from Detroit to 
Chickamaug2 by competing companies at $7.29, yet those in the 
favored circle were able to raise it to $12 through the ‘‘ pull,” shut 
out competitors, and, with influence in the Government, force the 
officers of the Administration to accept their rates and pay this 
amount. This, we are told, is patriotism, and that a man who 
speaks out against this robbery is a traitor; and that a man who 
criticises this infamy at a time when the men who are being trans- 
ported like sheep and cattle, sleeping in box cars, huddled on side 
tracks, and hungry, no provision being made for their comfort by 
these institutions, is criticising the Government in the hour of 
‘**patriotism!” God forbid this slander. 

THE CONTRACTS FOR UNIFORMS, CLOTHES, AND FOOD 

When the men reach their company they have to be uniformed. 
Let us observe the wool and cloth trust which has gotten favors 
in both tax bills, by which they get 80 per cent on every collar of 
their investments, and whose business is now exempt from any 
form of national taxation. These trusts are permitted to control 
these contracts. First, instead of public bids by which ail per- 
sons could compete, the public-bid method for the first time is cut 
off, and only private letters sent to certain private friends to bid 
against each other, where they can arrange the matter ‘‘amica- 
bly,” as said by a certain official. In order to furnish one certair 
institution with a favorable Government contract for a miilion 
overcoats a certain kind of cloth that no other institution carried 
was agreed upon—a kind of cloth which it has been asserted is both 
unnecessary and of little avail and of exorbitant profit. Next we 
find that John Wanamaker. H. F. Kent, B. Y. Pippy, Chas. S. Childs, 
of Philadelphia; James C. Peck, Solomon Vail & Co., of New York; 
Wendell, Fay & Co., of Boston, and others, who had given large 
contributions to the campaign fund and are interested with the 
wool and shoe trust, were permitted private advantages in con- 
tracts, of which, to illustrate, John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 
takes $7,000; Pippy, of New York, $7,000; Hood, of Philadelphia, 
$200,000; Peck, $200,000; Wendell, Fay & Co., of Boston, $170,000, 
and Heidelberg Company, $200,000. This ont of the first $4,500,000. 

Thus the boot and shoe trust is permitted to charge the Gov- 
ernment for shoes in 6,000 lots at the rate of two to three dollars 
@ pair, bought through middlemen, where brokers should receive 
commissions to the amount of $1,000,000, when any individual 
could buy the shoe in the ordinary retail store for $1.50 to $2 
apiece. It will be remembered that Mr. Harrison, treasurer of 
the Republican campaign committee at Philadelphia, compelled 
these different individuals to make bountiful contributions to the 
last campaign, and we now find they receive an equal and boun- 
tiful reward. The woolen trust continucd and is now continuing, 
together with other favored trusts of this country, to raid this 
Government. 


They are paying no tax, and claim these privileges because of 

£ 
their campaign-fund contributions, and apparently seem to be 
getting them. Let it here be noted that Senator Hoar of Massa- 


chusetts, burning at these outrages of these endowments to cer- 
tain favored friends and the discrimination against Massachusetts 
shoe manufacturers, who offered to sel! direct from their factories 
at much lower prices, has offered a resolution of inquiry into these 
infamies. 

THE COAL TRUST—ITS AID TO THE ENEMY. 

One or two other illustrations must serve my purpose of this 
statement. When the ships were ready for action, coal had to be 
purchased. The coal trust, which are large beneficiaries under 
the tariff law, would in no wise pay in anything under the war 
revenue bill, at once on the Atlantic coast monopolized all of the 
accessible coal, raised the price upon the Government, furnished 
the Spanish war ships through the English Humpstead that they 
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might fight the American vessels, which, under Schley, were com- 
pelled to wait in Hampton Roads by this coal trust until the Span- 
ish had been served, and then this Government was charged a 
profit of $1 a ton over what was charged the Spanish, in order to 
obtain coal, and the Government paid it. In the meantime, as 
shown by letters published in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
Tennessee and Alabama coal companies call attention to the in- 
justice, and with those in the State of Washington and other 
parts of the United States which were not in the favored combine, 
offered to furnish this coal less the freight and at a cheaper price, 
but were prevented the privilege. 
[New York Sun.] 
COAL FOR THE SPANIARDS—A BRITISH STEAMER TAKES 2,00 TONS FROM 
HAMPTON ROADS TO CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
NORFOLK, VA., April 15. 














The British steamship Hampstead, Captain Bland, cleared to-night through 
the custom-house, and her papers indicate that she took 3.000 tons of quick- 
steaming Pocahont: al from Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Lamberts Point, for 
St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands. One peculiar thing about this is that the 
coal is ed at $5 a ton, while the price ordinarily is $6. The Cape Verde 
Isiand: a Portuguese possession. The Spanish armored cruisers Infanta 


Maria Teresa 


Me and Cristobal Colon arrived at St. Vincent on April 14 and 
joined the Spanish torpedo flotilla which has been there for two weeks. 
On May 25 the vice-president of this company wrote to Hon, J. 
W. GaAIrnss as follows: 
SHEFFIELD CoAL, IRON, AND STEEL COMPANY, 
Sheffield, Ala., May 25, 1898. 





Hon. J. W. GAINES 
Member of Congress for Tennessee. 

My DEAR Mr. GArnes: I inclose herewith clipping from a Memphis paper 
which explains itself. ‘“ Nearly 2,000,000 bushels of coal shipped South from 
Pittsburg.’’ Our company is operating a coal mine near Jasper, and the coal 
we mine there is a very superior steam coal, being harder than the ordinary 
steam coal. It consequently bears transportation better, and it has but a 
trace of sulphur. 

This coalis being used with perfect satisfaction by the Southern Railroad, 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and the Northern Alabama Railroad. 
The president of our company, Maj. A. W. Wills, has been endeavoring to get 


an opportunity to bid on some of the coal for the Government, and has had 
samples forwarded to the Navy Department for analysis, but we have not 
succeeded yetin getting in a bid on any of the Government requirements. It 


strikes me that the South should at least get her pro rata of these Govern- 
ment contracts. 

It looksas though theSouth was being rather passed by when coalis shipped 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 

Just such opportunity for the western fleet was sought by the 
coal companies of Washington and the Pacific coast. 


FOOD AND MEDICINES—NEGLECT OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The men had to be fed. Medicines had to be obtained, and here 
we note the most vicious of infamies that could have been perpe- 
trated upon a patient people. Certain favorite institutions in the 
cities of New York, Cincinnati, and largely in Philadelphia—where 
the greatest fund was obtained for the campaign committee— 
were given the contract to furnish supplies of food. 

These were withheld until these concerns would have assurances 
from the tax-bill managers of exemption from the tax bill, and 
these criminal furnishers kept the men naked in the field until 
they could exact their exorbitant contract, such as the meat trust, 
Swift & Co., of Chicago, who were given the contract for meat at 
2 cents higher than the New Orleans bidders, and furnished poi- 
soned meat to the men, other concerns meanwhile keeping them 
hungry, without the necessaries of existence, as reported by Poulte- 
ney Bigelow, disclosed ix. private letters to the Washington Post, 
detailed by Richard Harding Davis, stated in the report of Goy- 
ernor Pingree, of Michigan, and now publicly declared on the floor 
by Congressman Moopy of Massachusetts. These men are kept 
hungry, having had but one meal a day; blistering in the sun, 
without a change of clothes, barefoot; and lastly, lie weltering 
with fever, moaning in the agony of sickness without drugs to 
alleviate their pains or relieve theirills. Yet we are told that it 
was not patriotism to go to the country with the truth and con- 
demn this infamy; that it is not statesmanship to call the atten- 
tion of the honorable President and Secretary of War to this! 

The leading Republican paper of the nation in an editorial 
makes a timely reference to these treacherous infamies: 


UNPATRIOTIC ENTERPRISE. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 

But it isnot our laws alone or mainly that are open tocriticism. The con- 
duct of a great number of shippers and merchants in the last few weeks has 
been scandalously unpatriotic. Not only have they sought to bleed their 
own country, but they have been willing to aid Spain whenever it would 
fatten their own pockets. The naval board appointed to purchase auxiliary 
vessels was beset with American citizens trying to palm off unseaworthy 
hulks on the Government at outrageous prices. 

Americans went abroad in advance of Government agents and secured 
options on war materials, hoping to extort profit from the nation’s necessi- 
ties. Mule breeders in the West are asking the Army twice the usual price 
for animals. Coal dealers are rushing supplies abroad where Spain can use 
them to destroy American lives and property. . And an American steamship 
company, which has received large sums c* money from the United States 
Treasury, has the wickedness to send food and supplies for the Spanish sol- 
diers even after relations between the two countries are suspended, cynically 
boasting, “ Its an i) wind that blows nobody any good." 

Are we a nation of shopkeepers? Are the taunts of critics that we have 
been rushed into this war by schemers whv wish tc victimize the country as 
contractors to have a color of truth? If not, it is time iiat American senti- 
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ment was aroused to make cheating and extortion in military contracts as 
odious as open treason. Itis moral treason. It gives aid-and comfort to the 
enemy. It levies war against usand takes the lives of our soldiers and sailors. 


It is stated by a Senator close to the Administration that the 
President desires an investigation, but such involves so many of 
his friends he naturally is loath to have it undertaken at this time. 
But I assume that the President's Christianity will defend against 
any influence and he will force this investigation and punish these 
offenders. It hardly seems that the Government is in any need of 
such friends, who send the poor and the patriotic to die for their 
ne and rob them and their children while they are in the 
field. 

THE FINANCIAL AND MONEYED INSTITUTIONS REIUSE TO PAY TAX. 

The financial institutions of which we heard so much upon the 
lines of ‘‘honor” and ‘‘ duty to Government” and the ‘* mainte- 
nance of national integrity,” ‘‘ patriotism,” etc., present us now an 
interesting illustration. Most of these banks have held meetings 
in different portions of the country at which they have agreed to 
pay no tax under the bill. Thus the customer—that one who has 
to pay interest upon the money he draws, the money he borrows, 
and then pay his own tax—now, then, by these favored barons is 
compelled to pay the bank’s tax before they will pay him money 
on the check. 

The telegraph companies, the institutions of greatest favor of 
this Government, not only decline to pay a portion of their taxes, 
but compel the sender of a telegram to pay his own tax and then 
to pay the companies’ tax. 

The railroad and express companies have, as usual with their 
‘* patriotism,” decided, notwithstanding the millions they are 
making by the favors of the Administration, to refuse to pay tax 
on the bills of lading or any percentage of their earnings to sup- 
port the war. They compel the shipper to pay it upon his goods 
and the laborer to contribute it out of his wages. These compa- 
nies decline to obey the decision requiring them to pay. They 
say they were to be exempt and that it was not the purpose of the 
law that they should pay any of the tax. They knew they were 
to be favored for favors granted to campaign funds. So co all 
refuse to bear any burden of the war; yet this is the patriotism 
we have heard so much about. 

When the country recalls that it was the same Congress that 
professed friendship to the poor and is now denying free homes 
to the Western settler, though promising it in their platforms; 
which endeavored to defeat the farmer out of his free seed, out of 
his cattle and horse book, and sought to defeat the miner from as- 
saying his metals at the Government office, and now has denied 
the agricultural districts the right of free delivery, while these 
farmers pay for free delivery to the great cities, we gather a slight 
glimpse of these professions of “affection ” and the full meaning 
of this cry of ‘‘patriotism.” Let us all summon the people to 
rally around the flag of their common country, sustain an Ameri- 
can President and his valorous chiefs, his knightly adjutant and 
faithful officers in the field, yet meanwhile let us protect our coun- 
try from thievesand traitors within while our soldiers are defend- 
ing it from enemies and murderers from without. Stand upon 
the declared principles of honesty: be not swerved by the mock 
cries of *‘ patriotism,” but in an hour like this, when justice is de- 
manded in behalf of the loyal and patriotic, for the dead and dying, 
let us adopt as a creed that text of General Grant, and cry out, 
**Let no guilty man escape.” 


The War Revenue Act. 
SPEECH 
HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1898. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. Spraker: The bill now pending before us is one of the most 
important that this Congress will be called upon to consider. 
When we declared for armed intervention on behalf of the strug- 
gling Cubans, fighting for their liberty, we pledged the entire 
military and financial strength of our Government to secure polit- 
ical independence for these long-oppressed people. We thereby 
acted in accordance with the practically unanimous sentiment of 
all the people of this nation, as expressed in all of their political 
platforms at their last national conventions. 

While it is true, Mr. Speaker, that some of us had been urging 
recognition of the belligerent rights of these people, believing that 


Wednesday, April 27, 
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such recognition at the proper time would have enabled them to 
bring to their aid such tone and forces as would have won their 
own freedom, it is now too late to stop to discuss whether this 
view was well fu. nded or not. We are now involved in a direct 
war with the Spanish Government, and the people of this nation 


stand as a unit ready to vote all necessary money, men, and | 


material to prosecute this war with the utmost vigor to a speedy 
and successful end. 


There is an honest difference of judgment as to the best methods | 


of doing this work, especially so in the matter of raising the nec- 
essary money to properly support and equip our Army and Navy; 
but no one can truthfully say that those who may differ with the 
majority on this floor as to the best financial policy are, because 
of such difference, chargeable with a lack of patriotism, or that 


they are any the less determined to support the Administration | 


in every way necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. 


To the contrary, Mr. Speaker, we of the minority honestly believe | 
that we have a far better proposition to offer to supply the needed | 


money than the pending bill provides. 


In the short time which I shall occupy in this discussion I will | 


confine my remarks mainly to opposing the issue of bonds, as 
provided in the bill, and will offer and advocate instead an amend- 
ment providing for the issue of full standard legal-tender money, 
receivable for all debts and taxes within the nation. This will 


not be a new experiment, having been successfully resorted to in | 


our last great war. We demonstrated at that time the great 
merits of this policy. That experience proved that when an ex- 
traordinary disbursement of money by the Government is forced 
upon the Treasury, by far the better way is to first issue, in pay- 


ment of such demands, a sufficient volume of United States legal- | 
tender money, and pay the same out to those who contribute to | 


the support of the Government, until the volume of money thus 
placed in the hands of the people enables them to easily meet the 
necessarily increased taxation which, when equitably levied, would 
return to the Treasury a sufficient volume of this money each day 
to meet all current expenses. 

Contrary to this experience, this bill proposes to at once levy in- 
creased taxes upon almost all daily necessities of the people, and 
what is even worse, Mr. Speaker, it not only immediately increases 
taxation, but it alsd proposes to increase the interest-bearing 
bonded debt of the people $500,000,000, which, in addition to the 
tax levied, makes just that much more demand upon the already 
limited supply of money in the country. Thus we more than 
double our demands upon the people for money without providing 
for its increase by a single dollar. 

It is a well-known law that whenever the demand for a given 
thing is increased without a corresponding increase of the supply 
that the cost of such article must, under natural law, materially 
advance. This law applies as irrevocably to the cost of money, 
when purchased with labor or commodities, as to anything else of 
human necessity. Hence the iniquity of this bill. It imposes 
upon the people a double burden, neither of which is necessary. 
I refer to the double demand of this premature increased taxa- 
tion and its inexcusable bonds. I urge the better method of de- 
ferring the tax and avoiding bond issues entirely by first paying 
out, instead of the bonds, their equivalent in United States legal- 
tender money. Then levy the tax, which would again recover 
this money into the Treasury, to be again paid out in cash settle- 
ments of all necessary expenses. 

As we would put this system into operation, after having made 
the first half million of disbursements, the tax then being levied, 
would bring into the Treasury each day an amount equal to each 
day's disbursements, leaving all the balance of the money in cir- 
culation. Thus these instruments of account would go their 
rounds, first settling the amounts owed by the Government to the 
people, and then in turn settling the tax levies owed by the people 
to the Government, which would enable both the Government and 
the people to conduct the war upon a cash basis without the crea- 
tion of any bonded debt whatever. Not only would we escape the 
bonds with all of their unnecessary burdens, but we would also 
escape the cramped and embarrassed financial condition under 
which our people are already suffering, and which suffering you 
propose to double by this pending premature tax and debt multi- 
plying scheme. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look into the financial record of our last war. 
I will not go into tedious tables of figures, but will read the fol- 
lowing significant statement made by our present Secretary of the 
Treasury in hisreport of 1897, pages 41-43, showing the total finan- 
cial disbursements of the Government from 1861 to 1866 under the 
head of ‘‘Gross expenditures.” We find the following figures: 


$85, 387,313 
565, 687, 563 
899, 815, 911 
1,295, 541, 114 
a i clateiesdtne ietoetteehdasilidittttanncienidie amedlaemnaaen agentes ncannndiinesee en 
BED o koncsaahssaceuaitbastae Senate ks colsddataatdadbtantnbbned tikes 1, 139, 344, 081 








These official figures show that we paid out of the Treasury 
during these six years almost $6,000,000,000, an average of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 a year. We know that our Treasury was virtually 
bankrupt and empty when we started in. (A very different con- 
dition of the Treasury, we are glad to say, exists at the beginning 
of this war.) But let us see how that vast sum of money was 
brought into the Treasury. We find that during the six years 
there had been collected in taxes, of the Northern States alone, 
paid almost wholly in United States legal-tender money, the g 
sum of near $3,000,000,000; that there was outstanding at the close 
of the war, of all kinds of Government bonds and legal- 
tender money, about twenty-seven hundred million dollars. Of 
this, over sixteen hundred million was issued, paid out, and 
clothed with legal-tender money powers 


issues, 


These figures show that of the entire expenses during the entire 
period of our last war, not over one-sixth of the total amount was 
met by the issue of nonlegal-tender interest-bearing bonds. And 
this one-sixth, we can now readily see, might have been issued to 
better advantage in the form of legal-tender money. For be it 
remembered that fully one-half of the total public expenses, in- 


cluding all war necessities, was paid by the people of the North- 


ern States alone, in cash, while the great struggle was raging, 


and had the financial management been as wise and favorable 
toward the people after the war closed, they would long since— 
yes, within the first six years—have paid every dollar of the debt 


remaining at the close of the war, and that, too, with less than 
one-fourth of the property, which they have surrendered in 
open markets since the war closed to meet the interest 





account 
alone. 

There is no denying the lesson of this record. Had Congress 
converted all of the outstanding twenty-seven hundred million of 
paper issues into full legal-tender money, this country would have 
leaped forward in even greater strides of prosperity than it has 
ever witnessed, and not only would the people be free of the pres- 
ent national debt, but their own private, State, and municipal 
debts could and would have been avoided had we then wisely in 
creased the issues of full legal-tender money by adding to th n- 


age of gold and silver such an amount of Government paper money 
as would have uniformly increased the total volume in the same 
ratio as the great industrial people, North and South, East and 
West, were increasing the total volume of property in the nation. 

We find that in 1866 there was, in round numbers, of all kinds 


of money in circulation, almost exclusively confined to the North- 
ern States alone, fully eighteen hundred million dollars, over six- 
teen hundred million of which was legal-tender money, issued by 
the Government in convenient denominations, and until con- 
verted into nonlegal-tender bonds circulated as money, making 


a@ per capita money circulation, exclusive of either gold or silver, 
of about $80 to each man, woman, and child in the Northern 
States. 

The effect of this wise policy of issuing legal-tend y with 
which to meet the current expenses of the Government was so 
fully demonstrated that we need not do more than to refer tho 
who have come upon the stage of action since to the financial } 
tory of that war to verify the wisdom and beneficial effect 


r mon 


these issues. Those of us who lived through those trying tim 
know from personal experience the benefits of this wise financia 
policy. 

Permit me here to read a short extract from a letter written by 
Senator John Sherman May 7, 1863, to his brother, our great 


Union general, published in the book entitled The Sherman 
ters, compiled and edited by the general’s danghter, Rache! SI 
man Thorndike. Senator John Sherman, in this letter 1 
other things, gives the following account of the conditions of the 





Northern people while bearing the heaviest burdens of the great 
war then raging. On page 204 he writes as follows: 

One tendency I noticed: Nearly every man in debt ts paying off his debts. 
The inflation of the currency and the rise of property his eas l 
luckily for me, most of my means is or was “in bil p 





paid, or will be, and so I find myself with ple 
anything at reasonable prices. This is the ge 
perhaps it is better so for the community, as the 
easily bear the loss of inflation. 


Again in the same book, page 216, by the same author, dated 
November 14, 1863, we find this letter to his brother: 









There is no lack of men or of a determination to send them. The wonder 
ful prosperity of all classes, especially of laborers, has a tendency to secure 
acquiescence in all measures demanded to carry on the war. We are only 
another example of a people growing rich in a great r. And this is n 
shown simply by inflated prices, but by increased production, new manufac- 
turing establishments, new railroads, houses, et« ; Indeed, every 
branch of business is active and hopeful. This is not a mere temporary infla- 
tion caused by paper money, but is a steady progress, and almost entirely 
upon actual capital. The people are prospering and show their readiness to 

Taxes are paid cheerfully, and the voluntary donations 


oa on the war. 
( 


or our soldiers and their families are counted by thousands. 


These letters of Senator Sherman afford but a glimpse of the 
universal prosperity which resulted then as the effects of a boun- 


saieitenienaall einai oe ieee een feel tiful supply of money issued and paid out by the Government. 
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The Senator states that the people had paid off their debts, were 
universally prosperous, were creating material, property, and 
wealth faster than .at any time in the history of the nation, and 
these happy conditions, he frankly admits, were produced by the 
increased issues of money and its payment into circulation by 
the Government. He also frankly admits that it was a little 
tough on men like himself, who had their money loaned out at 
interest, as they were compelled to surrender their interest-bear- 
ing paper, taking this legal-tender money from their debtors, and 
being unable to find anyone under the necessity of borrowing, 
they had but one of two things to do, either let their money lay 
idle or invest it in property at high prices; but, he frankly admits, 
that this condition of things was a great blessing to the masses of 
the people, and that the creditor class could well afford their in- 
convenience. 

What a change has come over our financial policy in these lat- 
ter years! To-day we find the holders of the people’s interest- 
bearing obligations are dictating the financial legislation of this 
nation, as they have been for years, wholly and absolutely in their 
own selfish interests, and to the utter destruction and bankruptcy 
of the great toiling masses. These investors in all kinds of bonds 
are crying out for more! Mo.e bonds! Their power upon the 
floor of this House is already manifest by this bill, which appears 
here by order of the Republican majority of our committee, boldly 
bearing upon its face its provision for an issue of five hundred 
million of interest-bearing bonds, having a provisional life of 
twenty years. In contrast with the financial policy of our last 
great war, which was conducted by the issue of legal-tender 
money, as a general policy, and not by the issue of bonds, let us 
here sum up the cost to the people of this proposed issue. We 
will make our estimate upon five hundred million of bonds. Upon 
this basis, let us see what this bond feature of the pending bill 
will cost the people of this nation. 

The bond account alone will stand thus: 





I OE Te II oso erin oo ase cde wade nsaped dehent cbeénnnenn ee 
Three per cent interest for twenty years..................-------- 300, 000, 000 
Total taxes to redeem bonds. -......-- . 800,000,000 


This, Mr. Speaker, is a great and wholly unnecessary burden to 
put upon the taxpayers of this nation. It is adding unnecessarily 
this eight hundred million of additional demand for money to be 
paid by the people without creating or placing in circulation, so 
far as this act is concerned, one single additional dollar. 

We know, and the people generally know, that the great masses 
are at present almost wholly destitute of money; that their labor 
and property bring them but very little when sacrificed in our open 
and sharply competitive markets; that owing to these conditions 
the people are being compelled to borrow money of the few who 
are strong enough to hoard it. We also know that by compelling 
the people to raise an additional eight hundred million by increas- 
ing their taxes, as this bill provides, we are forcing upon them 
such conditions as must increase their debts and take from them 
hundreds of thousands of homes, thus increasing our already 
frightfully large army of homeless families. 

Yet, still worse, these very bonds, Mr. Speaker, will be used by 
our national bankers as the means by which they will place the 
people under a much greater debt than the bonds themselves. 
‘These bankers know, and every man upon the floor of this House 
knows, if he is capable of representing the people here, that when 
we force the people to get eight hundred million more dollars 
with which to pay their taxes we are forcing them to go to the 
banks and borrow. Under the statutes of our country these bonds 
are certain to rapidly drift into the hands of our national bankers, 
to be used by them as the basis for an issue of 90 per cent of their 
face in national-bank currency, every dollar of which will be 
loaned to the people to meet the very necessities that the taxes 
and debts imposed by this very bill places upon them. 

The Chicago Tribune, one of the great Republican papers of our 
nation, has this to say about the intention of our national bankers: 

The Comptroller of the Currency, Charles G. Dawes, was sent by the Presi- 
dent to New York to meet the bankers and reassure them that an issue of 3 
per cent bonds would take place, regardless of the opposition of the Demo- 
crats and Populists. Asa result of this reassurance, large orders for plates 
to be used in patios national-bank notes were placed with the Comptroller, 
and already the Bureau of Printing and Engraving are working night and 
day to get the plates ready. 

Now, let us see what this added and inevitable burden will cost 
the people: 

Ninety per cent of the $500,000,000 of bonds issued in the form of 
national-bank notes, and loaned to the people, creates another 






God* equinnt the Peon OE... ...... .onsecicwesds dntnen specocadce succes $450, 000, 000 
Twenty years interest, at an average of 10 per cent....-........-.. 900, 000, 000 
To this add the bonds and interest on same..-..........-.....-.--- 800, 000, 000 

Total burden these bonds impose --..-. ----- 2,150, 000,000 


These figures, Mr. Speaker, startling as they may appear, are 
in fact below the actual cost to the people involved in this issue 
of bonds, for we well know that as the struggling people are driven 
to borrow money their notes are often so a at a heavy discount, 
and interest is compounded against them on an average every 
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ninety days. Is it not time that we should halt in this mad debt- 
forcing policy? The great masses of the people are looking to this 
war with a hope that its financial result may again produce the 
conditions which Senator Sherman briefly kappa, in the two let- 
ters referred to above, but they are doomed to sad disappointment 
if we shall refuse to issue money direct by the Government and 
pay it into circulation, but instead, shall issue the people’s bonds 
and borrow money out of the already scant supply, thus imposing 
increased burdens and demands for money upon the ple, driv- 
ing them to the money loaner, who must, in the end, take their 
last home and also their personal property. 

This bill not only imposes the increased burdens involved in its 
bond issues, but it also imposes an increase of direct taxation upon 
the masses of our people, according to the estimate of our com- 
mittee, of about $150,000,000 annually, which, added to the pres- 
ent tax of $500,000,000, makes $650,000,000 yearly tax. Can any- 
one doubt, Mr. Speaker, that this ever-growing demand for money, 
to be paid by the great common people, will fail to have its blight- 
ing effect upon their condition? Debts will continue to multiply, 
and as they do the power of money, if limited in supply (which 
this legislation means), will go higher and higher, for, be it re- 
membered, this same bond-issuing policy is forced-upon the coun- 
try by the gold-standard class and their dominating power over 
all legislation here. 

Their determination is not only to go on forcing the people into 
debt, but to make every debt and tax, no matter what its form or 
to whom payable, in effect, a gold debt. So every doilar that the 
people shall be compelled to purchase in the open markets, no mat- 
ter what its form or upon what material printed, will cost the 
people such an amount of labor or property as will purchase in 
the world’s markets 25.8 grains of gold. These gold-standard fel- 
lows are led on, and their policy dictated by that element whose 
chief business is that of dealing in evidences of debt and gatherin 
interest upon every form of the people’s obligations, from nation 
bonds down to individual notes and tax certificates. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this gold-standard, bond-forcing policy will 
not do. The great common people of this nation must and will 
discard this policy and retire to private life those who are responsi- 
ble forit. The lessons of recent years, so forcibly impressed upon 
our people by their own sad experience, will cause them to study 
the money question with much deeper and more universal interest 
than ever before. When the present war shall end, its tragedies 
and excitements no longer absorb the attention of the people, the 
great burdens of the financial suicide that we are about to commit 
in this bond issue and forced gold-standard money system will be 
fully discovered and realized by the great common people of our * 
nation. 

I know there is a class of people, who style themselves finan- 
ciers, who ever presume upon the ignorance of the masses, off 
whom they make their millions. To these fellows and their over- 
willing representatives here let me extend a warning note. The 
little white schoolhouses all over this land have about prepared 
the great common people to successfully study and understand 
financial statistics and history. The inevitable su‘fering which 
you are forcing upon them will make them more than willing to 
turn their attention to the study of these problems, and when they 
do they will soon discover the source of their oppressions. and they 
will engage in another great work for human liberty—that of for- 
ever abolishing bond issues, gold-standard money power, and all 
forms of debt. 

They will establish a purely scientific national money system, 
permitting the free coinage of gold and silver metal at the option 
of the owners thereof, but adding to this volume of money such 
an amount of full legal-tender Government paper money as will 
at all times regulate the value of each dollar by keeping them at 
a uniform average purchasing power in the open markets of our 
country. If under this system the owners of the metals shall re- 
fuse to have it coined, or shall ship it to foreign countries, the 
volume of our money (hence the price of a doliar) would be ever 
maintained at a uniform ratio to the volume of our properiy by 
adding to the paper issues. With this money system established 
and cash transactions enforced, there could be no such thing as 
an ever-increasing power of money over the people’s labor and 
property. 

Then, indeed, would prosperity be again restored and our great 
industrial people recover their homes, refurnish them, and supply 
themselves with every comfort to which their energy, industry, 
patriotism, and skill entitle them. 

The trueinterest of all honest people demands that we shall for- 
ever quit issuing promises to pay in their every form. We will 
thus abolish forever all payments of interest. ‘Todo this we must 
at all times keep the volume of our circulation at a fixed ratio to 
the total quantity of all property in the nation. Cease issuing one 
form of money to be redeemed by another form of money, for this, 
in fact and effect, is making the one a debt, thus piling a double 
duty upon that issue, which must not only perform the functions 
of money, in registering the exchange of titles to property, but it 


— 


must also be held in readiness to redeem the debt money. This 
system of one money to be redeemed by another in effect reduces 
the volume of money down to the one kind alone, which has to per- 
form the act of redemption. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I urge upon this Congress the better 
way of meeting the expenses of this war. Let us strike from this 
bill every bond, and in their stead direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet the first $500,0(¢,000 of the war expenses by 
issuing that amount of absolute paper money, receivable for all 
debts and taxes. 

This will reproduce the happy conditions of the great common 
people, as described by the Sherman letters, and they will bless 
our act both now and in the years to come. 


Central Pacific Funding Bill—Transcontinental Competition. 


SPEEOH 
HON. FRANOIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10691) making appro- 
riations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
| June 30, 1898, and for prior years, ond for other purposes— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I propose to give briefly my reasons for opposing 
any bill for funding the debt of the Central Pacific road, and I 
wish to say, by way of preface, that I join in the encomiums of 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Powers] upon the courage, 
capacity, energy, and resoluteness of purpose of the four men who 
built the Central Pacific road. 

It is amazing that a small country town in California of not 
more than 15,000 people should have in its midst four business 
men who could conceive and undertake an enterprise of such 
gigantic proportions and carry it to a successful conclusion, and 
who could finally embrace within the sphere of their operations 
enterprises of a world-wide character and importance, 

Notwithstanding the criticism that has been indulged regarding 
the methods pursued by them in the development of their enter- 
prise, on which I deem it immaterial to the existing issue tomake 
comment, I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Huntington and 
his associates, Governor Stanford, Mr. Crocker, and Mr. Hopkins, 
will be identified in history most prominently with one of the 
great epochs of this country, and that they will be remembered as 
among the most conspicuous men of enterprise that the age has 
produced. 

And yet whilst I have no disposition to participate in the attack 
that is made in this debate and has been made in similar debates 
upon the character of their transactions in the past, I feel that | 
business consideration and commercial interests necessarily place 
the States through which the Central Pacific passes in antagonism 
to this measure or any measure the purpose of which is to leave 
the control of the Central Pacific in the hands of those who con- 
trol the Southern Pacific, thus paralyzing the efficiency of the Cen- 
tral and Union Pacific railroads as one competing transconti- 
nental line. 

Nor have I the inclination to criticise their management of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. That is a matter between them and 
the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad. The proposition 
as to funding does not rest upon the acts of either commission or 
omission of Mr. Huntington and his associates, but simply on 
plain business principles. The Government is the creditor of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and the question is whether it-shall en- 
deavor to realize its debt in cash by foreclosure and sale, as in the 
case of the Union Pacific, and thus relieve itself entirely of com- 
plications, or shall give an extension of time which will invite 
new complications, 

At one time I was inclined to believe that an extension was the 
only method of arranging the debt, that the roac was not worth 
the amount of the debt, and that the businesslike thing to do, so 
far as the Government was concerned, was to extend the time of 
payment with a low rate of interest. But the reduction in inter- 
est, which has been effected of late years on corporate securities, 
and the success of the Union Pacific negotiation has convinced 
me that the payment of the debt of the Central Pacific can be best 
secured by foreclosure and sale, and at the same time the busi- 
ness interests of Nevada and California will be served by turning 
this road over to purchasers who will run it as a competitor, not 
an ally of the Southern Pacific system. 
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HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC RATLROADS. 


The Union and Central Pacific roads were the pioneer trans- 
continental lines. Their route was the central route stretching 
from Omaha, on the Mississippi River, to Sacramento, on the river 
of the same name emptying into the Bay of San Francisco. The 
policy of the Government was by liberal subsidy to stimulate the 
building of each, the one from Omaha west and the other from 
Sacramento east toward the point of junction, and thus to put 
them in a race of speed for longer mileage and greater subsidy. 
Each was to continue building until it met the other. 

The rapid completion of the line as an entirety was secured by 
this policy of maintaining separate organizations, though the 
Government doubtless had in contemplation the ultimate consoli- 
dation of these roads. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, the very acts 
granting Government aid provided for their ultimate consolida- 
tion. But the policy subsequently developed by Mr. Huntington 
and his associates made such a consolidation undesirable from 
their point of view. 

The effort of Tom Scott to secure a subsidy for a Southern 
transcontinental road, which would necessarily enter into compe- 
tition with the Union and Central Pacific, at a time when the cap- 
ital required for construction would be much less, was viewed 
with alarm by Mr. Huntington and his associates, and they there- 
fore anticipated his undertaking by themselves building an un- 
subsidized road from Galveston, on the Gulf of Mexico, to San 
Francisco, which they called the Southern Pacific. 

They thus became the owners of an entire transcontinental line 
and were also the owners of the Central Pacific half of the original 
transcontinental line aided by Congress. And, as the two lines 
in their entirety would necessarily be competitive, their interest 
was to promote the success of the whole line rather than of the 
half line, and by their control of the half line to prevent the aided 
lines, the Union and Central roads, from injuring the Southern 
Pacific. 

The Union and Central Pacific roads were built ata time when, 
owing to the war, the depreciation of the greenbacks, the dis- 
counts suffered in realizations on the Government bonds, and the 
rugged character of the country through which the roads passed, 
railroad construction was exceedingly expensive, and, as the pro- 
moters had but little capital of their own, they were compelled 
to rely upon bond issues, and, finally, to ask the Government to 
accept a second lien for its bonds in order that the additional 
bonds might be interposed as the first lien. 

These roads failed to pay the interest on the Government debt, 
and finally they fell into such difficulties that when the time for 
the maturity of the first-mortgage bonds approached their total 
indebtedness aggregated about $180,000,000, of which about two- 
thirds was due to the Government for the principal and interest 
of bonds secured only by a second lien. 

After many years of endeavor to fund the debt of each at a low 
rate of interest upon the assumption that foreclosure would only 
secure the realization of the first-rnortgage debt and that the Gov- 
ernment debt would be wholly or partially lost, foreclosure took 
place in the case of the Union Pacific, and from that sale a suffi- 
cient sum was realized to take care entirely of the Government 
debt. 

So successful a result of foreclosure proceedings would indicate 
similar results in the case of the Central Pacific road, against 
which foreclosure proceedings in the natural course would soon 
be invoked. But, instead of this, a measure was attached in the 
Senate to the deficiency bill authorizing a commission, with the 
approval of the President, to make a settlement of the Central 
Pacific Railroad debt, and authorizing practically an extension of 
the debt for ten years at 3 per cent, the principal and interest pay- 
able in twenty semiannual installments. Nothing is said about 
the nature of the lien. 

The commission has the power, if it chooses, to require only a 
second lien. It can, if it chooses, turn over to the Central Pacific 
road the entire sinking fund, aggregating many million dollars. 
It can, if it chooses, waive the application of the Government devi 
to the Southern Pacific, aggregating several million dollars, which 
Mr. Huntington and his associates offered to apply. Whilst it is 
not to be supposed that a board composed of men of honor, such as 
constitute this commission, could exact terms less favorable than 
those already offered, yet it seems remarkable that a provision so 
loosely drawn should be submitted to Congress. 


PROPOSED SETTLEMENT. 


What, then, is the situation, and what reasons are urged for this 
settlement? We are told that the Central Pacific road is a poorer 
road than the Union Pacific, that it traverses for miles a desert, 
that its total debt aggregates more than $100,000 per mile, and 
that it is better to grant an extension of time than to force a sale, 
at which a smaller sum may be realized. 

Itis true that the debt is $100,000 per mile, and that this is 
largely in excess of the amount for which the road could now be 





















































































































































































































































































































constructed. It is safe to say that the portion of the Central Pa- 
cific running through Nevada, with the cheaper methods, cheaper 
labor, cheaper interest, and cheaper material of to-day, could be 
built for a small proportion of the sum originally expended. 

The expensive portion is in the Sierra Nevadas which constitute 
the boundary between Nevada and California, and yet it may be 
conceded that ca the average the present road could be built to- 
day in its entirety for one-half of the present debt. But value 
does not always depend on cost or what it will cost to duplicate. 
Value depends on the income a property will yield under favor- 
able conditions for its use; and this brings us to the consideration 
of the location of this road, the rich and populous section of Cali- 
fornia which it taps, its probable revenue, and the use to which 
it can be put by the exercise of good judgment and businesslike 
enterprise. 

It should be remembered that its value depends not on its local 
traffic through Nevada, though that has been of great magnitude 
during the mining era, and can be largely increased by aiding the 
agricultural and industria! development of that State, but on the 
fact that it taps the great region of central and northern California 
naturally tributary to the Bay of San Francisco and opens up the 
trade of the Pacificand the Orient beyond, Our Pacific coast line 
south of British Columbia is as long as our Atlantic coast line, and 
yet is covered by only three States, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, the latter having a larger coast line than the other two 
combined. Central and northern California comprise about one- 
half of the Pacific coast region and embrace the portion of earliest 
development and greatest wealth. 

North and south of this region railroad competition exists, but 
in this region the entire transportation, with the exception of an 
enterprise recently inaugurated, to which I shall hereafter refer, 
is under one control—the control of the Southern Pacific system. 
It should be remembered that several strong lines are now halting 
in Utah, eager to break into the region of central and northern 
California, the most thickly populated part of the Pacific coast, 
the seat of the great gold-mining era and the agricultural devel- 
opment following it, the region in which lies the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, with its magnificent harbor and its great metropolis of the 
same name. 

Transcontinental railroad competition has forced its way to the 
Pacific coast. On the north the Canadian Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Oregon Short Line, acting in 
cooperation with the Union Pacific, all struggle for the trade of 
Washington and Oregon, and have advanced the growth of the 
cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. 

To the south, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad has 
gained access as well as the Southern Pacific, and as a result of 
competition southern California has been built up and the town 
ot Los Angeles has grown from 15,000 to 100,000 people. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Central California and northern California as yet remain un- 
opened to the forces of competition. Hemmed in by high monun- 
tains on the north, east, and south, access is difficult except 
through certain passes, and these are controlled by the same 
power, the power which built the Central Pacific from Sacra- 
mento toward the east and which now controls the California 
and Oregon Railroad running north to Oregon and Washington, 
and the Southern Pacific running south, all of them controlling 
the best passes through the mountains, all of them having a com- 
mon terminus at San Francisco Bay. 

Picture to yourselves thismagnificent bay stretching out broadly 
north and south parallel with the Pacific Ocean, and emptying it- 
self through the narrow outlet of the Golden Gate into the Pacific 
Ocean, the city of San Francisco stretching from ocean to bay and 
overlooking the Golden Gate: picture the rich and fertile valleys 
stretching from this bay te the north, east, and south, the Napa, 
Sonoma, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, and Salinas val- 
leys. all radiating from this bay like spokes from the hub of a wheel, 
all of them tapped by main or branc4 lines of the Southern Pacific 
system, which stretches its arms out in every direction from San 
Francisco Bay. 

Picture to yourselves the extension of one of these arms north 
under the name of the California and Oregon, forming the only 
railroad connection with Portland, Takoma, and Seattle, and thus 
excluding the competition of Northern transcontinental roads; 
another arm under the name of the Central Pacific stretching 
across to Ogden and there holding Eastern lines at bay; another 
arm under the name of the Southern Pacific stretching southerly 
to Los Angeles and there holding the Atchison road at bay and 
contesting its advance and thence extending across the continent 
to Galveston Bay, the shortest transcontinental line in the coun- 
try, and you have some conception of the remarkable generalshi 
of Mr. Huntington and his associates and the strong hold which 
they have upon the energies of California and Nevada, and you 
can understand how earnestly these States view the pendency of 
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funding bills which - tuate this control over the Central Pa- 
cific, the only road which offers to the competing forces now mar- 
shaling at Utah an opportunity to break through Nevada into the 
favored region of northern and central California. 

Can you wonder that Mr. Huntington and his associates strug- 
gle to maintain such control, and that Nevada and California, con- 
scious of the marvelous transformation, both North and South, 
accomplished by railroad competition, struggle to free themselves 
from the control of a single system? Can you not see that the 
discussion of ancient history concerning the Credit Mobilier, the 
Contract and Finance Company, and other matters of that kind, 
has little relevancy to this struggle—a struggle on the one side to 
hold on to territory and power; a struggle on the other side to be 
free from uncontrolled power? 


COMPLAINT OF NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA. 


What complaint, then, have the States through which the Cen- 
tral Pacific runs, and what right have they to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Government for relief? The road passes through the States 
of Utah, Nevada, and California asfar as Sacramento. Utah has 
perhaps little to complain of, for the reason she has the benefit of 
numerous competitive lines that approach each other at Salt Lake 
and at Ogden, and thus the railroad energies of the entire coun- 
try have been applied to her development. But when you proceed 
farther west, you find that the Central Pacific is the only railroad 
that passes through-Nevada, and that one interest controls it and 
the transportation system of northern and central California, to 
which I have already referred. 

Now, what is the complaint of Nevada? The complaint of Ne- 
vada is, first, that the controllers of the Central Pacific have for 
years acted asif they did not expect toown the road. They seem to 
have assumed that ultimately the Government would get the road, 
and they have not taken the same interest in the development of 
that State and the promotion of its industries that is usually taken 
by great transcontinental lines which act as pioneers of civiliza- 
tion and advancement and create enterprise and business where 
none existed previously. 

The other complaint is, that in transporting goods from Ogden 
to intermediate points on the line between Ogden and Sacramento 
the Central Pacific Railroad has been accustomed to charge not 
only the rate to Sacramento, but the rate back to the local point in 
violation of the principle at least of the short and long haul provi- 
sion of the interstate-commerce act. In California at first they 
established but one terminal point, San Francisco, and gave it the 
advantage. They were compelled by force of cicumstances to 
grant other so-called terminal points—Sacramento, Steckton, 
Fresno, and Los Angeles, all in California, but that privilege has 
never been extended to Nevada. And so goods passing from 
Ogden to local points in Nevada are required to pay just as much 
as if those goods were transported first to Sacramento and then 
back to the intermediate points in Nevada. 

I propose at the proper time to ask the permission of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations to add to the Senate 
amendmenta proviso that no greater charge shall beimposed upon 
that road for a short haul than for a long haul. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is not that the law now, and if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would enforce the law would not the dif- 
ficulty of which the gentleman now speaks be remedied? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All l know is that it has not been remedied, 
I understand that the Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power under the interstate-commerce act to suspend the opera- 
tion of that law. 

Mr. HOPKINS. It has not been done yet, has it? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It has not done so yet, I believe, though it 
has the power, and upon inquiry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it will be found that the railroads themselves under 
— wording of the statute which provides that the freight must 

o-——— 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. In the meantime I would like to 
make some slight reply to our friend from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins]. 
I wish to say to him—— 

Mr. HOPKINS. I think the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS] is quite able to take care of himself. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. There is no doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
as to that. But if I may be permitted to supplement what has 
been suggested by my friend from Illinois, not for the purpose of 
combatting his statement, but to inform him merely (concerning 
the matter to which he refers, and which I have had occasion to 
examine carefully, as to whether or not the interstate-commerce 
law would not prevent the discrimination to which reference has 
been made, in regard to the long and short haul question) that 
the Supreme Court, in the case of Georgia, argued by Mr. Ed- 
raunds, held that while under the interstate-commerce act that 
commission might make a recommendation or even an inhibition 
against such discrimination, yet such a regulation could not pre- 
vail over an established fact that the company was a loser by 









the transaction, in order to compel it to comply with its regula- 
tion. In other words, that you could not compel the road to per- 
form the service without due compensstion. And that is the 
condition of affairs in the State of Washington at this time. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask where 
he gets that decision? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That is the decision in the Ne- 
braska and the Georgia cases, and in other cases. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There is nothing of the kind in the Supreme 
Court decisions. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I shall be very happy to hand my 
friend from Iowa the decisions in question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I should be very glad indeed to have an 
opportunity of seeing them. 

Mr. HOPKINS. 1 will say to the gentleman from Washington 
that the construction of the decisions to which he refers by other 
people are entirely different from the one that he expresses. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That may be; but perhaps the 
application of the decision was not made in his part of the country 
as it has been made in mine. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield fur- 
ther to these interruptions, as my time is limited. 

I am not inclined to go into the discussion suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois as to the effect of the interstate-commerce 
act. Such a discussion would only divert me from the line of 
thought which I desired to pursue, and the elaboration of which 
requires more time than is at my disposal. All I care to state in 
this connection is the fact that the additional charge is imposed 
as I have just stated. 

Whether or not the Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended the act, or whether the railroad itself determines that the 
freight is not carried *“‘under similar conditions and circum- 
stances,” according to the phraseology of section 4 of the inter- 
state-commerce act,is immaterial. I am stating only a condition 


which is regarded by the people of the State of Nevada as a great | 


grievance. 

Now we come to the State of California. 
plain of? 
the oldest, richest, and most populous part of the Pacific coast, 
has been denied the privileges of competition; that it is under the 
domination of one railroad system, and has thus been denied the 
development secured in Oregon, Washington, and southern Cali- 
fornia by competitive transportation. 

The country first opened np by a transcontinental line has re- 


What does she com- 


mained under the absolute control of a single railroad system, | 


while to the north, in the States of Washington and Oregon, 
abundant railroad facilities are supplied by four competitive 
lines, and to the south, in sonthern California, equal facilities 
have been supplied by two competitive lines; and thus the younger 
communities to the north and tothe south have been growing 


faster than the older communities in the central region; and so it | 


is that central and northern California, hemmed in by mountains 


to the north, east, and west, whose most available passes are con- | 
trolled by the Southern Pacific system, is under its absolute | 


domination so far as*transportation is concerned. . 
SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR. 


But, you say, there is the magnificent harbor of San Francisco 
does not that present compensating advantages in the way of 
water transportation? But that port is practically closed; partly 
as the result of the Southern Pacific system and partly as the re- 
sult of the inertia of the people of California. San Francisco 


used ‘to be the great distributing point; goods were brought | 
around the Horn and across the Isthmus of Panama to San Fran- | 


cisco, and were thence distributed over the entire coast, north 
and south, and as far east as Salt Lake. 


The policy of the Southern Pacific system, which has been a | 


mere business policy such as would be pursued by any railroad 
under similar circumstances, has been to cut off that competition 
by water; and wherever competition has been threatened, either 


by the establishment of clipper lines around the Horn or by the | 
establishment of steamship lines to Panama, rates are cut, so as | 


to make the business unprofitable and drive out the competing 
line. 


In addition to this, excessive port charges are imposed. In San 


Francisco the harbor is under the control of the State harbor com- | 
mission, and not under the control of the municipality itself; that | 


commission has been engaged in the work of constructing a sea 
wall, and that sea wall is paid for out of port charges instead of 
out of the general taxation. 

Recently they have added to the burdens of commerce there by 
arranging for the -construction at the water front of a building 
costing a large amount of money—a structure not designed to 


serve the purpose of ocean commerce, but a structure intended | 


to be the central depot of accommodation for the ferry lines under 
contro] of the Southern Pacific system. Thus the requirements 
of the railroad system are imposed as a charge upon the port, and 
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She complains that central and northern California, | 


7ol 
this general policy, the responsibility for which it is unnecessary 
to trace, results in the imposition of :lmost prohibitory port 
charges on vessels coming into San Francisco Harbor. 
Besides this, the Southern Pacific system controls all the avenues 
| of distribution from San Francisco up and down the various valleys 
radiating from the Bay of San Francisco, and the charges can be 
so arranged as to enable the railroad system to make up by its lo- 
cal distribution what it loses on transcontinental transportation, 
and can even so adjust these charges as to make the competitive 
haul by water, coupled with the charge of the Southern Pacific 
system for distribution by land, a greater charge on transporta- 
tion than the total transcontinental charge of the Southern 
Pacific. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC AS A COMPETITIVE 
Now, I ask, What does the business interest of that community 
require? Its interest is to create a fee harbor at San Francisco; 
to promote the establishment of clipper lines around the Horn 
and steamship lines in connection with the Panama Railroad; to 
promote the building of the Nicaragua Canal; to promote 
construction of radial railroads running from the Bay in 
Francisco through the various valleys of the State, and. finally, 
to extend one of these lines, either by construction or purchas 
to a connecting line at Ogden or Salt La 


LINE 





the 


Ne} 


se, and there meet the 


various competitive lines which are reaching out for the Pacific 
coast. In this way,:and in this way only, can San Francisco } 
restored to its former supremacy as the great distributing point 


of the coast. 
But how can California create acompeting line? It is very dif- 
ficult, of course, for it is necessary to build a part of this lineo 
a vast desert, and then it is necessary to surmount this high ran; 
| of mountains at great cost. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, would it interrupt 
} man for me to ask him by whom are these excessive port 
| established? Is it not entirely within the powero 
to lower those charges that are now driving away t 
from that port? 
| Mr. NBWLANDS. 


it would be within the 7 r of 
not.of the city of San Francisco, because the harbor c 
is a State commission, as I understand it. 
Mr.HEPBURN. Bat it is within the power of California 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, yes; I stated that. It is purtly ow 
to the inertia of the people of San Francisco and California—there 
is no doubt about that—but, on the other hand, it is hard to be- 
| lieve that the Southern Pacific system has not had something to 





do with a system of port charges which so admirably aids it in 
rendering water competition ineffective. 
| Now, it is clear that it is to the interest of California to have a 


a competitive line. 

That involves large expense, because it involves the bui 
a line from Ogden across the sands of the ce 
five hundred miles to the Sierra Nevadas, and 
petition with an existing line, the Central Pacific. It wou 
involve very expensive construction across the Sierra Nevadaa. 

Now, there is such aline, the Central Pacitic, practically within 
the control of the Government. throngh the vast debt for which 
the Government ds responsible, and the question is whether 


d nz of 
pretty nearly 
that, too, in com- 


for 


id a.so 


a 
i 


ste 
sran 


good business judgment does not require that this road should be 
offered at foreclosure sale, so that the different contending inter- 
ests can organize syndicates for purchase by the sale of securities 
imposed on the foreclosed line and such other property as may bé 
| added to it for the purpose of making it a through line. Is it not 


better for the Government to endeavor to get cash than l 
its debt and perhaps enter upon an era of additiona! complications? 

California has commenced the construction of a 
system by the organization of the San Francisc 
| Valley Railroad with a present investment of 


in to extend 
} 
l 


competitive 
San Joaquin 
about 86,000,000, 
Many of the wealthiest men of the State are interested in this 
company as a means of wresting the control of the transportation 
of California from the exclusive grip of the 
system. 

To the east is the Union Pacific Railway, recently reorganized 
by a strong syndicate and desirous of extending its line to 
Francisco. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy is 

| at Salt Lake, determined in the end to s 
| Pacific coast. We thus have three comp: f large capitaliza- 
tion and great financial backing, whose interests it would be to 
purchase the Central Pacific line, which taps the Eldorado 
| the business of which they are reaching is true th 
could build an independent line at much less cost, but im doing 
so they would be compelled to parallel the existing line of the 
Central Pacific, and could only hope to receive one-half of the 
business. In addition, the difficulty of securing a proper pass 
| over the Sierra Nevada increases the embarrassment. 
Every business consideration would lead these 


pati 


Southern Pacific 


man 
aiso halting 
cure an outlet on the 


t1es O 


for 


out. It 





roads to purchase 


| the Central Pacific at foreclosure sale rather than build a new line; 
but if the debt of the Central Pacific is extended and the control 


| Of the Southern Pacific system over this line perpetuated, they 
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will be compelled to build a competitive line, which will undoubt- 
edly be a great injury to the Central Pacific and will impair the 
security of the debt extended upon the latter. 

In case of foreclosure, if the Southern Pacific people bid high- 
est they would get the road and the Government would get the 
cash. If the Union Pacific or the Burlington or the San Joaquin 
road people bid the highest they would get the road. In either 
case the Government would get its money, and there is a chance 
at least that the people of Nevada and California will get a com- 
petitive road. And my judgment is that in the end the conver- 
sion of the Central Pacific into a competitive line would prove a 
benefit to the Southern Pacific itself. It would free California 
from the reproach of being a one-railroad State. Immigration 
and enterprise would be stimulated and population would be in- 
creased, and the Southern Pacific would be benefited just as it 
was in Southern California by the development created by the 
competition of the Atchison road. 

For these reasons I am opposed to this funding bill, which sim- 
ply postpones the time of payment and the adjustment of the 
transportation question, so important to Nevada and California. 
I oppose it in the interest of the Government, because the interest 
of the former is best secured by obtaining cash. I oppose it in the 
interest of Nevada and California, because it fastens upon those 
States the one railroad system of the Southern Pacific. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 







Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The first-mortgage indebtedness having been 
refunded for a period of four years, is there any possibility of our 
og better than a second lien? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If that is the case, we could not do it with- 
out the consent of the holdersof the first mortgage. Now,I would 
like to ask my friend-from Illinois whether he will permit me to 
offer as an amendment to the amendment which he has accepted 
the following proviso: ‘‘And provided also, That the charges for 
freight on the Central Pacific Railroad for a shorter distance shall 
not exceed the charges for a longer distance,” 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman, if I understand 
him, that is the law now, and I do not want, on this plain business 
proposition, to encumber it with legislation touching charges or 
the Ten Commandments or the Levitical law or the Mohammedan 
code. I want to try and get legislation through that will get the 
Government its money. Here is the interest of Nevada, with its 
40,000 people and 500 miles of this railroad; the political interests 
of California, Republican and Democratic, as represented on this 
floor, vieing with each other, trying to make, as I think, a little 
political capital at home; and I do not want this proposition, 
which I believe will get the Government its money, to be crucified 
between these conflicting elements. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Ihave to say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that, as far as I am concerned, I repel the suggestion that 
political action has anything whatever to do with this question. 

Mr. CANNON, I did not have the gentleman from Nevada in 
my mind when I made the remark. 

tr. NEWLANDS. Well, I will simply say this: Undoubtedly 
the gentleman is quite right in protecting the interests of the 
Government as a creditor, in securing for the Government the 
uttermost farthing of its debt, and in securing methods which, in 
his judgment and in the judgment of those who think with him, 
will secure the full amount; but I do say that this Government is 
not simply a creditor; that it has great governmental functions to 
exercise, and that, if consistently with its right as a creditor, it 
can pursue methods that will secure justice and right for the sec- 
tion which I represent and for the State of California and free 
them from the adverse conditions which have existed, it seems 
7 me a the Government ought to pursue that method. [Ap- 
plause. 


expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PERKINS). Unanimous con- 
sent is asked that the gentleman from Nevada be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ican not consent to that, because it will cut 
off time I have given other gentlemen. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed ten minutes, and that the time for tak- 
ing the vote be placed at ten minutes after 4? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Unanimous consent is asked that 
the gentleman be permitted ten minutes, and that the time for 
taking the vote be extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON, Ihave no objection to the gentleman having 
ten minutes, but the hour for taking the vote is fixed at 4 o’clock, 
and I do not want to change that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill yield ten minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman. [fApplause. } 

Mr. NE LAN DS. I thank the gentleman for his liberality. 

I have said that there was already a great railroad organization 
in California seeking to control the radial distribution from San 
Francisco through these great valleys, and that these radial roads 
cooperating with ocean transportation will restore San Francisco 
to its position as a distributing point. 

Having accomplished that, they will want to reach out farther 
to the east, and will necessarily seek a transcontinental line for 
that purpose. There are two lines within reach—The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, which has a terminus near Los Angeles, and 
the other the Central Pacific, against which process of foreclosure 
is now threatened. 

Then to the east you have the great Union Pacific system, which 
doubtless would like to obtain access to San Francisco, and thus 
these two forces—the forces in California aud the forces connected 
with the Union Pacific uniting—could bid at this foreclosure sale, 
At such sale the presumption is that the Central Pacific would be 
glad of a chance to bid, and they could protect themselves if they 
saw fit to do so by bidding a higher sum; and between the com- 
petition of these forces the country would be likely to secure in 
cash what it now proposes to accept in installments. 

I have not the time to consider at length the langnage of this 
amendment, though it does not seem to guard the Governmentas 
carefully as funding bills which have been introduced here from 
time to time. You will remember, for instance, that in the fund- 
ing bill introduced by the gentleman from Vermont | Mr. Powers] 
it was agreed that about $2,500,000 owed by the Government to 
the Southern Pacific Railrdad shoull be applied on the Central 
Pacific debt. 

The amendment also puts it within the power of these commis- 
sioners to accept a second lien upon this property. I hardly be- 
lieve, however—I dismiss the idea—that gentlemen of the honor 
and standing of this commission would make a settlement on any 

less advantageous conditions than those already offered by the 
Central Pacific Railroad people. But it is evident that the inter- 
ests of the Government are not carefully guarded in the proposed 


measure. 
Mr. MAGUIRE. Will the gentleman permit me a suggestion? 


Against all Refunding or Exter~‘:s of the Time of Payment 
of the Indebtedness o +°» Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MARION DE VRIES, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate amendment No. 30 to the 
bill (H. R. 10691) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and tor prior years, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. DE VRIES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Some question was made in the debate yesterday 
upon this amendment as to the legal effect of the amendment 
with reference to the existing law; in other words, it was mooted 
whether or not the adoption of this amendment wonld re by 
implication the law authorizing the existing right of the Govern- 
ment to proceed in foreclosure, so that the question arises and has 
been made, in case this amendment were adopted, whether or not 
it would stop the Government from proceeding in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings during the existence of this commission. The gentlemen 
who favor this amendment asserted on this floor that it would not, 
but gentlemen who are opposed to the amendment asserted upon 
this floor that it would, and from my view of this case that be- 
comes an important consideration. I have examined the law upon 
= subject and, aside from my opinion, shall cite that law to the 

ouse. 

First, let us examine the exact terms of the amendment. By 
the terms of the amendment it is provided that ‘‘ a commission 
with ‘full’ power to settle the indebtedness shall be appointed.” 
Now, the legal definition of ‘‘full,” which measures the power 
herein granted this commission, is ‘‘ complete, ample, perfect, not 
wanting in any essential quality.” Such is the definition en 
in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. Now, I submit to the House, in all 
candor and fairness, that if you give *‘ full” and ‘‘ complete” power 
“to settle” that that negatives the right of any other tribunal or 
officer to interfere with the operation of that commission before a 
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settlement is effected. In other words, if any authority existed 
which could step in or be invoked to interrupt the moines of 
this commission before their duties were completed that would be 
inconsistent with ‘‘ full power to settle” in such commission such 


as is here ted. Hence the terms of this amendment re all 
such existing authority now upon the statute books, including, of 
course, that to foreclose these mortgages. , 

Mr, FARIS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DE VRIES. Certainly. 

Mr. FARIS. The gentleman is a lawyer, I believe? 

Mr. DE VRIES. Well, such is the presumption; I hold a cer- 
tificate to that effect. 

Mr. FARIS. Iassumed that you were. Do yousay,asalawyer, 
that an enactment of this character is a repeal of the general law 
without specifically stating so, or is this not merely an additional 
remedy which the authorities may invoke for the collection of this 
debt? 

Mr. DE VRIES. I say, as a lawyer, that it isnot an additional 
remedy; that it is a repeal by implication of the present law au- 
thorizing foreclosure and upon enactment becomes the oxclusive 
method of proceeding with or against these roads. It is vesting 
full power herein in a commission. If they do not exercise that 
power in order that, and before the courts a proceed 
in foreclosure, this act must be repealed by affirmative legislation 
by Congress. Whenever there is created a new tribunal which 
is given jurisdiction of certain specific rights and subjects and 
that tribunal takes jurisdiction of the subject-matter thereof that 
act by implication excludes all other jurisdictions upon that sub- 
ject. The gentleman may smile, and he may doubt that principle 
of law, but I will read him some law upon the subject that ma 
give him a little light upon the matter. Sutherland, in his wor 
on Statutory Interpretation, at page 586, says: 

Where legislation points out specifically how an act is to be done, although 
without it the court or officials under their general powers would have been 
able to perform the act, yet, as the legislature imposed a special limitation, 
it must be strictly pursued. 

This amendment points out s 
be adjusted and creates a boar 
must be followed. 

Again, I quote from the American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law, volume 23, page 356, notes: 

In New London, etc., Railway Company vs. Boston, etc., Railway Com- 
pany, 102 , it was held that a Massachusetts statute vesting in rail- 
road commissioners the powers and duties of commissioners appointed by 
the supreme judicial court under a former statute took away the ate 
of that court, and of commissioners appointed by it over p ngs pend- 
ing before those commissioners at the time of its passage. Gray, justice, in 
delivering the opinion, said: ‘* Even the jurisdiction of a superior court may 
be ousted by necessary implication as well as by express words.”’ ; 

This decision, rendered by Mr. Justice Gray, now a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, supports my contention 
a holding that jurisdiction may be ousted and that statutes 
conferring jurisdiction may be amended or repealed by implica- 
tion. No express words of repeal or of amendment are necessary. 

Mr. FAR Will not my friend admit that would be applicable 
only in the case that this provision now under discussion provided 
for a foreclosure of the debt. 

Mr. DE VRIES. Not necessarily. The amendment gives full 
power to take jurisdiction of all rights, matters, and questions 
that are involved in this matter, and to settle and determine all 
the questions involved. 

Mr. FARIS. Does not the gentleman concede that this act 
clothes this commission not with judicial power; is it not merely 
an administrative function? 

Mr. DE VRIES. By the act the commission is given “full” 
power, whether that be legislative, judicial, executive, or minis- 
terial. The lan of the act is, that it has ‘‘ full power to set- 
tle,” without any limitation which the gentleman by question 
— seek to impose upon it. Again I read from the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, volume 12, page 291, notes: 

When a right is soiely and exclusively of legislative creation; when it does 
not derive existence from the common law or from principles prevailing in 


courts of equity, and jurisdiction of it is limited to particular tribunals and 
specific, peculiar remedies are provided for its enforcement, the jurisdiction 


ifically how this question is to 
for that purpose and this way 


and remedy, bounded by the statute, can be exercised and pursued 
only before the and in the words the statute provides. 
And further: 


It may, Reacts, be safely held that where a statute upon a particular 
subject provided a tribunal for the determination of questions connected 
with that subject, the jurisdiction thus conferred is exclusive, unless other- 
wise expressly or clearly manifested. 

Decisions of the supreme courts of Alabama, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania are cited in support of the text. 

By this amendment, solely by legislative creation, we have a new 
tribunal for the purpose of determining questions connected with 
a particular and single subject-matter, and the jurisdiction, there- 
fore, is exclusive, it not appearing otherwise in the amendment. 
No court or officer other than this commission, after the enact- 
ment of this amendment, wil] bave any jurisdiction over this 
question. 
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No words in this amendment expressly preserve the existing 
statutes conferring jurisdiction to foreclose these liens; so this 
amendment, being inconsistent therewith, by implication repeals 
them pro tanto. Accordingly, if this amendment be adopted, be- 
fore the courts can entertain foreclosure proceedings upon these 
liens this act will have to be repealed and a new act passed by 
Con giving some court jurisdiction in the premises. 

I therefore say, Mr. Speaker, that as a proposition of law, “full 
power to settle” being vested in this commission to determine this 
matter, new rights being created by statute and vested in this 
commission, they being given “‘ full power to settle” in the prem- 
ises by this amendment, it, when approved, repeals any existing 
statute upon the subject by implication. ‘‘ Full power to settle” 
by the very term denies any power to interfere before settlement, 
else there is and can be no full power ‘‘to settle.” 

If that be true, and if this commission does not reach a settle- 
ment with the railroads, before the Federal courts can proceed 
Congress will have to repeal the statute that we are enacting to- 
day, and enact a law giving some court jurisdiction in the premises, 

Instead of the right of the Government to foreclose being pre- 
served, instead of that right being accrued as it is to-day, before 
we can foreclose this indebtedness we shall have to have legisla- 
tive action by the Congress of the United States. 

This interference, then, by Congress to-day would mean drag- 
ging this matter into Congress for years to come, rather than get- 
ting rid of it, as gentlemen seem so anxious to do. It is an un- 
warranted interference in a matter now passed beyond Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as my time is limited, I must hasten on. 

The only two propositions which have been suggested in favor 
of this amendment are, first, the roads are not worth the amounts 
of the debt due the Government and the first-mortgage liens; and 
second, foreclosure will involve Government ownership of rail- 
roads. 

I desire to address myself now to the first proposition. I make 
the assertion here to-day that the Central Pacific and Western 
Pacific Railroad properties are of the most valuable of railroad 
properties in the United States, and the reports and figures of 
their lessor company--the Southern Pacific Company—prove this 
to be a fact. 

The reports of the Southern Pacific Company for 1897 show that 
the net earnings of the Central Pacific Company for 1897 were 
$4,990,812.04. This includes the Western Pacific Company also. 
Now, gentlemen, what is a fair, reasonable, and proper way to 
arrive at the value of this property? Why, ascertain first the 
amount of indebtedness against it—that is, the amount the Gov- 
ernment will have to take up, which includes the Government 
claim and prior liens thereto—then find the amount of income the 
property pays; and if the Government can take up this indebted- 
ness at a reasonable interest upon the money, that is what the 
property is worth. 

ow, how much is the indebtedness against this property? I 
take as my authority the reports of the Southern Pacific Company, 
which can not be disputed. In 1897 they submitted as the amount 
of the first mortgage against the Westerti Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific Railroad companies the following: The Central Pacific, 
$25,382,000 as a first mortgage, against which is a set-off from a 
sinking fund of $6,683,886. The first mortgage against the West- 
ern Pacific was $2,735,000. The sinking and trust fund to be set-off 
against that is $1,063,709. 

These figures I am quoting from the official report of the com- 
pany operating these lines, and it is undoubted authority. Esti- 
mating, then, the prior indebtedness to the Government liens upon 
these roads from these reliable sources, we find that of the Central 
Pacific is $25,882,000, less $6,683,886, or $19,198,114, and that of the 
Western Pacific is $2,735,000, less $1,063,709, or $1,671,291, giving 
a total prior lien against these roads of $20,869,405. This report, 
then, gives the first mortgages against these two roads at twenty 
millions and some odd dollars. That is net. The second mort- 
gage is admittedly fifty-nine millions. Add the two together and 
we have a total indebtedness against the roads of $79,869,405. 

It does not make any difference what the stock of these roads is 
worth or what is paid in dividends on the stock, as suggested by 
gentlemen. It does not make any difference what the stock sells 
for in the markets, because the lien and rights of the Government 
are represented by these two mortgages, the Government lien and 
liens prior thereto, and they come in before the stock in case of 
foreclosure proceedings. Thestock andits value, then, are notele- 
ments of consideration here. 

Now, then, conceding that the net earnings of these two roads 
are as small as shown by their own report and of the amounts 
stated, the question is, What rate of interest is this upon the Gov- 
ernment’s and the prior claims? In other words, if put up for 
sale what rate of interest does this show for the investment of this 
amount of capital? The exactfigures are: Annual income, $4,990,- 
812.04; investment required, $79,876,703.89. This net income is 6} 
per cent per annum upon the investment. Mind, now, this is net 
after payment of all expenses and taxes. 
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No such opportunity of investment for so large a sumof money 
was ever offered. The amendment itself concedes 3 per cent to be 
good interest on such sums, It can be easily borrowed at 4 per 
cent. ‘“‘ But,” say gentlemen, “these earnings are earned, a part 
of them, upon a portion of the road which is nonaided.” I admit 
the earnings given are in part by the nonaided portions of these 
roads. These portions are the road from Roseville Junction, 
Sacramento County, to the Oregon State line, and from Lathrop, 
in San Joaquin County, to Goshen, which constitute about one- 
third of the road of the company. To beexact Laccept the figures 
of the report mentioned. These include a mileage of 447.50-miles 
as against a total mileage of the Central and Western Pacific 
roads of 1,310.62 miles. 

The nonaided portions, then, are 447,4j,, 1,300,%9, of the whole, 
and this fractional part of the net earnings of these roads should 
in fairness be deducted from the whole in arriving at the interest- 
bearing value of the Government-aided portions of the roads. 
Deduct, therefore, this fractional part of the earnings from the 
amount of net earnings admitted, and estimate the rate of interest 
the balance constitutes, based upon a principal of $79,876,703.89, 
and that will leave upon the Government line an interest, esti- 
mated as stated, of (.041) 44, per cent on the investment. 

So it appears for the investment of this great amount of money, 
upon the figures of the company itself of earnings by the roads, 
discriminated against as they are to-day, where every procedure 
is devised and entered into to cut down their freight traffic, it is 
shown that on an investment of $79,000,000 that the net earnings 
to-day represent over 4 per cent. This amendment enacts but 3 
per cent as reasonable interest on so large a sum of money. 

But there are many other elements which enter into the con- 
sideration of the real value of this road which must be considered, 
and they are these: This road has been discriminated against for 
years by the very persons controlling it in favor of the Southern 
Pacific Compat.y, a competing line. 

I am not here to-day to discuss the past frauds connected with 
the history of these roads, but to consider the existing abuses 
which are factors in and those acts which reasonably affect the 
value of the roads to-day and their present earning capacity. I 
know as a fact, through personal experience, that the Southern 
and Central Pacific, which are under the same management, are 
conducted with a view to increasing the earnings of the former 
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This table shows that the gross revenues of the Central Pacific 
Company between 1880 and 1897 were only reduced from 
$13,119,560 to $12,639,711 in the aggregate. Remember, gentile- 
men, that with all these attempts to cut down the revenues of this 
road, with all the discriminations against it, the revenues of this 
so-called worthless and insolvent property have aggregated, 
through hard times and good, through the panic of 1893 and the 
abundances of 1888 and 1889, from $12,000,000 to $13,000,000 per 
annum. 

How about the net earnings of the company? In 1880 they were 
$7,589,084; in 1897 they are returned as only $4,990,812. So that 
according to and by reason of this method of manipulation, while 
the gross receipts of the company from 1880 to 1897 were reduced 
only $479,849, the operating expenses of the company were in- 
creased over $2,000,000—to be exact, $2,118,323. Why was it that 
it cost $2,118,323 more in operating expenses for the Central Pacific 
to earn $479,849 less in revenue in 1897 than in 1880? It was be- 
cause the pillage of the revenues of that company I have claimed 
was being cc: :summated and its revenues diverted into the treas- 
uries of the southern Pacific Company, the Pacific Improvement 
Company, and other avenues organized and existing for that pur- 


pose. 

I say that a road that makes this remarkable showing—a road 
that through all these times holds up its receipts to such a high 
aggregate—is a remarkable piece of railroad property. The fact 
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and decreasing those of the latter. If you go to an office pon the 
Central Pacific in California to-day to ship freight, and you give 
no direction, it is, I am told, sent over the Southern Pacific Rai 
way, the so-called “Sunset routs.” 

There seems to be a systematic plan to divert the legitimate 
traffic of the Central to the Southern Pacific Company. Con- 
trolling both lines, the Southern Pacific Company flood coun- 
try with elaborate advertisements of the superior freight and 
senger service of the so-called “‘Sunset route.” They claim and 
advertise superior trains and accommodations to all others, and, 
I am told, do run faster trains on the Southern and slower trains 
over the Central, in order to equalize in time the great advantage 
of the latter in distance. I know they make the passenger serv- 
ice of the latter inferior. 

I am told that the same conditions exist in reference to the 
freight service. In other words, the patron is made to know that 
the shortest and most pleasant of these routes is the least desirable 
either for passenger or freight traffic by reason of the character 
of service rendered. This great railroad trust prefers, if it could, 
to tie up the Central Pacific Railroad, thereby depreciating the 
apparent value of the Government security and at the same time 
establishing the course of trade over the Southern Pacific road. 

I know that the Central Pacific Railroad is not advertised any- 
where in California to anything like the extent that the Southern 
Pacific is. I am told that often in cases when a bridge on the 
Central Pacific goes down or is to be rebuilt it is built by the 
Pacific Improvement Company, an alias of C. P. Huntington, the 
stock of which is directly or indirectly owned largely by him or 
his associates, and they charge an exorbitant tariff for passing over 
these bridges the cars operated over the Central Pacific road, 
Other methods of dissipating the revenues of the Central Pacific 
in the form of rentals are employed. Every machination possible 
is exercised in order to cut down the profits of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company by diverting them to the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

And I do not make these statements without some proof or 
corroboration in the very reports of the Southern Pacific Company 
itself. I hold in my hand the report of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for 1897. Iwill here insert the table given by that company 
of the earnings and operating expenses of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany annually from 1880 to 1897, inclusive: 
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that while its gross receipts depreciated only $479,849 its operat- 
ing expenses increased over $2,000,000—to wit, $2,118,323—shows 
that it is a phandered property. It is clear, too, that there was 
and is some manipulation going on in the operations of this road 
whereby the net earnings are to be depreciated in the eyes of the 
people and diverted into improper avenues. 

Let me state another element of value in this road. Gentlemen 
say, ‘‘ What is the use of having a trunk line when you have not 
the terminals, the offshoots, etc., which bring traffic to the road? 
But, gentlemen, that is one of the elements giving value in this 
case to the Government's lien, instead of disadvantage, as gentle- 
men contend, for the reason that if the Government should fore- 
close its mortgage these gentlemen who hold these so-called rag- 
tag and bobtail properties on the outside, worth, they say, millions 
of dollars, would, in order to protect their own property, come in 
and bid on this road to save themselves. You say what would 
the Government. or purchaser do without terminals? I ask what 
would the terminals do without a trunk line? And is it now al- 
ways easier to uire a terminal than a trunk line? 

The control of the Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific is 
absolutely essential that the latter may control and maintain the 
monopoly of freight and passenger traffic and rates into central 
and northern California. That control for has been exer- 
cised for this very purpose, and a loss of the Central Pacific to Mr. 
Huntington means a great loss to the Southern Pacific Company. 
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To maintain this control and monopoly, therefore, it must be plain 
to all that Mr. Huntington will never permit the Central Pacific 
Railroad to be acquired by the Government or other purchaser. 
The Union Pacific holders are anxious to enter California; Mr. 
Huntington is anxious to maintain the monopoly of the Southern 
Pacific, the contro! of the Central is essential to either, hence its 
control aside from its material value becomes an element of its 
actual value. 


I, therefore, say that the Central and Western Pacific roads are | 


as valuable pieces of railroad properties as ¢s:st; that their actual 


earning capacity is far greater than any sum held against them | 


by the Government and prior lienors; that conducted as an inde- 
pendent line, the shortest route from California to the East, eco- 
nomically operated as an opposition line these roads would soon 
increase their receipts to double their present income, drive the 
Southern Pacific out of the field as a competing line, and pay at 
least 15 per cent per annum upon the Government and prior 
claims. Recent reports of the net earnings of these roads which 
T have now at hand show enormous increases for the current year, 
confirming this statement. 

The manifest duty of the hour then is, the Government having 
a lien on a solvent and valuable property and being in need o7 
funds should proceed to foreclose and collect rather than voluv- 
tarily extend the time of this debtor ten years. Justice to the 
sovereign State of California, justice and fairness to other debtors 
than the railroads of the Government demand this course. 

The second proposition urged by gentlemen in opposition is that 


the advocates of foreclosure here are supporters of the principle | 


of Government ownership of railroads. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I am so far convinced of the virtues of} both Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads that I should be glad 
to see the same undertaken by this Government. But the parti- 


cular circumstances of the case before us do not involve that ques- | 
This Government on foreclosure upon these roads will | 


tion. 
never have an opportunity to take them for its lien. If I ap- 
proached the consideration of this question, moved solely by a de- 


sire to consummate the ultimate ownership of these roads by the | 


Government, I would vote for this amendment, because I believe 
it will involve this Government deeper in this subject-matter and 
ultimately so involve it therein that it will become necessary for 
it to take the roads for its debt. 

But while this stage is being reached the plunder of the Pacific 
coast by the unbroken monopoly of the Southern Pacific Company 
will have been so great as to make that method of reaching Gov- 
ernment ownership undesirable. - 

I have said the enactment of this amendment will more nearly 
encompass Government ownership of these roads than iis defeat. 
I say this advisedly. 

One of the vaunted advantages of the amendment, in common 
with every funding bill presented to this House, is that it will 
better secure the Government in its claim that additional security 
will be given. This praise has always been sung by the advocates 
of refunding. Does any sane man believe for a moment that, 
if the Government’s claim is precarious or not fully secured, 
Mr. Huntington is going to step in and give better security? Does 
anyone ever dream that he ever did or will give the Government 
something for nothing? The very suggestion of the proposition 
casts suspicion upon it, and consequent investigation discloses the 
‘‘nigger in the wood pile.” We are to remember we are dealing 
with the Central and Western Pacific Railroad companies. The 
inquiry is suggested, What additional security have those com- 
panies to give? What is its value? How much will this add to 
the solvency of the Government's claim? The answer is easily 
determined. They can net give more than they have. 

They have nothing that would advantage the Government. The 
only additional security they have ever offered the Government 


is that the Government lien be extended to cover the line from | 


Lathrop to Goshen, from Roseville Junction to the Oregon State 
line, and from Niles to and including Oakland Mole, whereas now 
the Government lien only covers the line from 5 miles west of 
Ogden to San Jose. This is all the additional security they could 
give, as it is all they have. 

Upon its face, this seems a very inviting proposition. But in- 
vestigation discloses that all of this additional security offered is 
already mortgaged for more than it is worth, and besides, when 
taken by the Government as additional security, it is to be taken 
subject to certain other obligations. We are reliably informed 
that inese are held largely by Mr. Huntington, his associates, and 
aliases. 

These, then, being the only securities possessed by the roads, the 
attractive argument of additional security is reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The additional security pro is already mortgaged 
for more than its value. This is natural, for these same manipu- 
lators have placed further liens on the main line subsequent to 
the Government lien, part of which cover these terminals and 
branches. Now the ‘nigger in the wood pile” isin sight. Inad- 
justing this debt by giving this alleged further security it has 





always been tendered by the railroads upon the basis that all the 
first liens should be made one first lien covering the whole Cen- 
tral Pacific and Western Pacific system and the iovernment lien 
should be lifted temporarily for that purpose, and then a new 
blanket second mortgage of the whole be given the Government. 

This has a precedent in the act of 1864, wherein the Government 
permitted its first lien to be made second to others. The net re- 
sult would be that these liens upon the terminals and branches 
named held by Huntington, associates, and aliases, already more 
than the properties are worth, would be slipped in under the 
Gevernment’s lien on the trunk line and thereafter repose ‘se- 
curely. For in that case, before the Government could secure its 
money it must pay off thisfirst debt. Most of these first liens are 
said to be bogus claims for the purpose of laying a basis for exor- 
bitant freight rates. But all would then in case of ultimate fore- 
closure have to be paid before the Government. 

Therefore I say that if we take all this alleged additional se- 
curity offered and possible, we are less secured than to-day by 
reason of the increase of tle first lien on the roads; that we are 
more likely to have to take possession of the roads on foreclosure; 
because our claim has really less marginal security per mile than 
now, because there are no terminals and branches requiring pro- 


, tection by their owners, and because we would be compelled to 
| pay the owners of these roads as a first lien sums represented by 
| bogus bonds and mortgages already more than their value. 





| 





You say the aided portions of these roads are now insolvent, 
but the nonaided portions are mortgaged and capitalized for much 
more per mile. Why, then, do you wish us to assume these, taking 
them off of Huntington's hands? 

This ‘‘ additional security” proposition, then, so apparently be- 
nevolent, is a covert attempt to unload ail these roads upon the 
Government instead of a part. 

I therefore repeat that by adopting this amendment and reach- 
ing out for this mythical security the Government is plunging 
deeper into this proposition, coming nearer the point of Govern- 
ment ownership, and placing itself in a position from which it 
can not extricate itself save by taking possession of these roads. 

If these roads are not worth the money to-day, they will not be 
worth the money with accumulated interest ten years hence, or 
ten days hence, for that matter. Bach year brings decay and 
destruction by wear and tear of track and rolling stock. Each 
year brings depreciation of old methods and machinery in the 
presence of invention and development of new forces, such as 
electricity. Each year brings depreciation in value and apprecia- 
tion in debt. Of course it would be very nice for Mr. Hunting- 
ton to unload the whole property, terminals and all,on the Gov- 
ernment, and stand as a first mortgagee, after having further 
mulcted the people for a number of years, but our people object. 
Foreclose to-day should be thecourse. Foreclose while theseroads 
are worth the money. Foreclose while it will be necessary for 
the Southern Pacific to buy in order to protect itself. Fore- 
close while the owners of terminals or the bogus liens on them 
will find it necessary to buy to protect themselves. Foreclose 
to-day before further first liens are slipped under the Government's 
claim. Foreclose now, and liberate the State of California from 
commercial serfdom. 

Neither sound business principles nor the principles of fairness 
dictate the justice of the business transaction involved in this 
amendment. It is not the consummation of any business trans- 
action, in fact, but involves rather a gratuity to an undeserving 
debtor of the Government. What are the circumstances? Over 
thirty years ago the Government advanced the money for the 
construction of these roads. United States bonds were sold and 
the proceeds applied to the construction of the roads, the bonds 
becoming de facto liens upon the roads. The principal and inter- 
est were to be repaid the Government by the roads. Bya judicial 
construction the interest disbursed semiannually in excess of cer- 
tain earnings of the roads in serving the Government, for which 
credit was given, was held not due until the principal became due. 

The principal advanced was as follows: Central Pacific $25,- 
885,120, Western Pacific $1,970,560, aggregating $27,855,680. This 
sum was advanced by the Government between 1864 and 1867. 
Upon this sum the Government has paid out in cash, excess over 


| applied earnings of the roads, interest as follows: Central Pacific 


$36,573,623.97, Western Pacific $3,403,585.94, aggregating $39,977,- 
209.91. (To be deducted in final settlement with Central Pacific 
is a sinking fund of $8,825,589.74.) These estimates are to July 
1, 1898. 


The Government has paid. out this enormous sum of $39,977,- 
209.91 interest upon the principa: sums it borrowed by these 
bonds and loaned to in aid of theseroads. This was paid at inter- 
vals as the interest became due thereupon semiannually between 
1864 and 1898. While this interest so disbursed became a lien 
upon the roads with the principal, it did not become due until the 
principal did, and did not bear any interest whatever from the 
roads. The Government during all these years has been borrow- 
ing money, and a borrower of money at 4, 5, and 6 per cent, with 









































































































































































































































































which to meet its demands; and as it is undoubtedly true that had 
it not assumed this obligation it would have been compelled to 
borrow that much less, it is fair to assume that, as the Govern- 
ment paid these installments of interest, it borrowed the money 
so to do, and has ever since so borrowed, and is now paying 4, 5, and 
6 per cent per annum interest upon this money which it borrowed 
to pay the interest on these railroad bonds. 

But the railroads are not charged with any interest upon this 
interest as paid, though it was paid for their benefit. Estimat- 
ing this at only 3 per cent per annum, it amounts to approximately 
$19,000,000, though in fact the Government paid and is to-day 
actually paying 4, 5, and 6 per cent therefor. This gives the ex- 
act status of this debt. The roads owe the Government $59,007,- 
300.13. The sum is made up of $27,855,680 principal and $31,141,- 
620.13 interest, allowing deductions and taking them from the 
interest fund. The a excepting $9,197,000 due January 
1, 1899, is due, and a loan thereof for ten years is offered the rail- 
roads by this amendment at 3 per cent per annum. 

The accumulated interest, $31,141,620.13,is now due. The rail- 
roads have had the use of this in installments accumulating over 
a period of thirty years free of interest, while the Government, to 
advance it for the roads, was paying 4, 5, and 6 per cent interest 
per annum therefor, and in fact upon the sum of $39,977,209.90 so 
advanced. The Government, it is fair to state, is now this very 
day, and will for ten years or more to come, continue to pay 4, 5, 
and 6 per cent per annum for this very money it is here proposed 
to loan these roads at 3 per cent per annum by extending their 
time of payment. 

It is not sufficient that the Government borrowed this money as 
due for interest and has been paying interest thereupon gratis to 
these roads. It is not sufficient that they have enjoyed the benefit 
of the payment by the Government for their use of $39,977,209.91, 
which, had they repaid the interest paid by the Government at 
lowest estimates, would aggregate over $19,000,000; but it is 
proposed now, while the Government is practically paying upon 
$31,141,620.13 borrowed and paid for the use of these roads, to 
reloan this to the roads, extend their time of payment thereof ten 
years at 3 per cent per annum, while the Government is in fact 
paying therefor 4, 5, and 6 per cent per annum. 

What sound business principle justifies this gratuity? This 
Government to-day is in need of funds. Not long since in this 
House a bill was passed taxing every thing and person to carry on 
the war. Ali citizens were called upon to advance their moneys 
as a loan to the Government at the low rate of 3 per cent per an- 
num. Every business transaction was taxed. Medicines, cigars, 
tobacco, and beer were taxed to meet these demands. Every asset 
of the Government, including the silver seigniorage, was drawn 
upon. Why should we now, when every consumer, every small 
dealer, every chewer and smoker of tobacco, and every drinker of 
beer—usually the poorer of the people—is called upon to aid in this 
burden of war—why should we pass by these great corporation 
debtors and Mr. Huntington, who have enjoyed the free use of 
millions of the people’s money, borrowed and paid for with the 
people's interest money, for over thirty years? 

Why should we, when every other citizen is paying in cash his 
debt, pass by these $59,000,000 debtors? Why should we, while 
paying 4, 5, and 6 per cent on the very money in question, loan 
the same to Mr. Huntingten at 3 per cent perannum? What 
justification has been offered here for the donation of this mag- 
nificent bounty? 

Is it not passing strange that the creditor, the Government, 
should come bowing to the debtor, Mr. Huntington, to accept an 
extension of time of this indebtedness? He has notsaid he desired 
it. He has not said ke would accept it. He has not, in amanner 
legally binding on him, asked it. It is communicated, if at all, 
only by the whisperings in the lobby by the railroad lobbyists, 
now as thick hereabout as buzzards around acarcass. Who ever 
heard of a creditor, hard pressed and a borrower of money, rush- 
ing to a debtor, without first being informed the debtor could not 
pay, and saying, ‘‘I give you ten years more in which to pay; I 
make your interest 3 per cent = annum, though I am paying 4, 
5, and 6 per cent therefor?” The more marvelous is the justifi- 
cation offered, “ that the security,” a perishable property, ‘‘is in- 
sufficient.” If insufficient now, when will it become sufficient, 
and what will make it so? 

I repeat, this is an unjustifiable, unreasonable, unheard-of propo- 
sition, founded in neither common business sense nor fairness to 
the people we here represent, and a disgraceful discrimination in 
favor of the richest and most undeserving debtor of the Govern- 
ment. 

Congress should not attempt to avoid its duty with reference to 
this question. This amendment commits the adjustment of the 
question to a special commission. The acts of that commission 
are to be approved not by Congress, but by the President. There 
should be no absolute and final delegation of the powers of this 
Congress. There should be no such avoidance of duties and re- 
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sponsibilities. This commission should, if created, report back to 
Congress for ratification of itsconclusions. Weshould not assume 
ee for their conclusions without the power of review 
thereof. 

The experience of Congress in this very matter demonstrates the 
unwisdom of suchacourse. The refunding of-this indebtedness 
has twice been passed upon by committees of this House, and fa- 
vorably reported. Twice these reports have by overwhelming 
votes of the House been rejected. It is thus demonstrated that 
the combined and studied wisdom of those representing the rail- 
roads, those whose lives have been devoted to study of these intri- 
cate questions, are able to impose upon and win over a few mem- 
bers constituting a committee, but when their propositions are 
assaulted by the combined wisdom of the 358 members of the 
House. they have always been found and determined unsafe and 
unwise. 

This commission of three, while composed of men of ability and 
integrity, are in this time of war (and always are by reason of 
their offices) more than occupied with their respective official 
duties. Neither the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
the Treasury,.nor the Attorney-General has any time to spare. 
Yet we here seek to impose on them part of our duties. There 
must be some matters of judgmentand decision hére involved, else 
we need no commission. They are not endowed with superior 
wisdom or acumen to that possessed by the two committees of the 
House, of fifteen members each, who reported in favor of the 
Reilly and Powers refunding bills. They certainly will not have 
the time to devote to the consideration of the subject-matter. 

We have it, then, conclusively demonstrated that a small com- 
mission or committee is not the — body to determine this 
issue, but it should be determined by and in the light of the com- 
bined intelligence of the whole House. The House has twice 
rejected Mr. Huntington’s offers, and now we are confronted by 
the affronting proposition that, Congress having rejected all his 
propositions, he now proposes to have Congress assert itsincapacity 
to solve the question satisfactorily to him by committing its solu- 
tion to a committee of three, as with committees he has had more 
success, 

Both the Democratic and People’s Party national platforms of 
1896 have declared against the refunding of this indebtedness, and 
it was the refusal of a Republican Congress to so do, and the fre- 
quent resolutions of Republican State committees and legislatures, 
that have taken this matter out of the issues as between political 
parties. 

The considerations heretofore mentioned are based upon the 
assumption that this commission will act withina reasonable time 
and that an agreement will be entered into with these roads upon 
the terms stated in the amendment. If such agreement is not 
reached, the objections suggested still apply and further objections 
are applicable. 

In the Fifty-third Congress these roads stated their best terms 
at a fifty-year extension at 3 per cent. In the Fifty-fourth Con- 

ess a stated their best terms et ee years at 2 = cent. 

he gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PowrErs], who spoke here yes- 
terday for this amendment, then stated that those were the best 
terms the roads could comply with. The representatives of the 
roads so stated before the committees. What reason, then, have 
we to expect they will comply with this proposition? What non- 
sense and folly it is to enact this provision. It simply stops fore- 
closure proceedings, makes Congressional action necessary before 
foreclosure can be had, and gives the railroads further time at a 
great loss to the Government. Suppose the roads do not agree— 
and it is to their advantage not to agree—to these terms, it will be 
fully two years from now before the Government can recover its 
present advantageous Seton is, the right to proceed at 
once in foreclosure. If wedonot interfere by this amendment by 
January 1, 1899, these mortgages could be foreclosed ana all the 
money deposited in the United States Treasury. 

Adopt this amendment and what is the result? Only $9,170,000 
of this debt is now drawing interest from the roads. By January 
1, 1899, this will cease to drawinterest. Until then the other part 
of the $59,000,000 owing and after then the whole of the $59,000,000 
owing by these roads will be held by them withoutinterest. What 
a wonderful incentive to an early agreement by Mr. Huntington 
to a settlement! The continued use of $59,000,000 without inter- 
est! Even at 4 per cent, should the Barham amendment be 
adopted, this isdonating him $2,360,000. For, to make this, he only 
need refuse to agree for one year, the time fixed for an agreement 
by the Barham amendment, and then he would be in no worse 
position than he is to-day. Moreover, he is then in a position to 

appeal to Congress for better terms, and this, very probably, with 
that appeal supported by the advices of the commission of an in- 
ability to agree. 

The force of this situation certainly would be to resubmit the 
matter to Congress, further delay, and the continued use by Mr, 
Huntington of $59,000,000 of Government money without interest! 
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In other words, while this amendment provides for a settlement, 
it provides a reward of at least $2,360,000 per annum for a dis- 
agreement. Even to-day we hear it whispered that Mr. Hunting- 
ton will agree to no less than thirty years’ extension, and will 
demand that. We may expect, then, a disagreement with sucha 
report by the commission. 

that, from any view of the case, it appears to me that the 
manifest duty of the House is to reject this amendment, let the 
law take its course, and equal justice be done between all debtors 
of the Government. 

While the enactment of this amendment, so far as the whole 
people of the nation are concerned, would be unwise and unjust, 
as to the ple of California it would be infamous. 

The maintenance of the Southern Pacific monopoly of transpor- 
tation into and out of central and northern California is entirely 
dependent upon the Southern Pacific control of the Central and 

estern Pacific roads. The latter, as stated, are operated under 
a lease thereof held by the former. The boards of directors of 
both systems are practically the same. Transportation over and 
all yo over the Central Pacific are regulated by the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

This condition maintains a monopoly. The people of California 
demand that the General Government should not be a party to 
the maintenance of any monopoly such as this to the detriment 
of a sovereign State of the Deion. Foreclosure of these liens 
means commercial freedom for California. At least it means the 
withdrawal of the General Government from being a party to such 
a monopely. It is our manifest duty here to-day to withdraw 
from such. Any extension of this debt on whatever terms by 
Congress means undeniably the continuance pro tanto of this 
monopoly by the aid of Congress. Our people, in a mammoth 
petition signed by over 200,000 persons, presented by the Ex- 
aminer, have protested against this outrage. 

Our city, county, and State conventions of all parties and faiths 
have protested against it. Our State legislatures, while Demo- 
cratic and while Republican, have appealed to Congress in the 





capacity and as a sovereign State of the Union, against the con- 
tinuance of this outrage upon our people. 

There must be cause for this continued protest of an intelligent 
pee The richness of our mountains in mineral is proverbial, 

ut our miners are poor. The fertility and productiveness of our 
valleys are unequaled, but our farms are mortgaged. The abund- 
ance and activity of our commerce is known, but our merchants 
have comparatively little. Why? Why should the ‘“‘Golden 
State” of the Union which has yielded and produced so much in 
wealth bein this condition? 

Because the Southern Pacific Company, by land and by sea, by 
threat and by subsidy, have dominated the transportation of that 
State; have stood between every farmer and his market, between 
pee a his manufacturer, and customer, and charged, 
as admitted by Mr. Huntington, “all the traffic will bear.” 

Our people have labored hard and produced much, but it has 
gone not into their pockets, but into those of the Southern Pacific 
Company and its promoters. If their riches were to-day divided 
between our citizens, out of the pockets of whom it was unjustly 
exacted, ours would be a much more prosperous and wealthier 
State. 

And these are the reasons of our continued protests against any 
and all funding bills, against any and all extensions of this debt 
whether for one day, one year, or ten years; for that means pro 
tanto the continuance of this monopoly which has and is bleeding 
our people of all the just fruits of their honest labors. No Cali- 
fornian who has the interests of California at heart can ever in 
good conscience vote for any extension of this indebtedness. As 
a native son of California I deem the integrity, the manhood, and 
the honor of all generations of our citizens are pledged to its op- 
position as a sacred duty to our State and its people. 

California appeals to you to-day, that in justice and fairness to 
the people of the nation in general and to the people of California 
in particular, to defeat this abominable amendment which means 
an unjust discrimination against all our taxpayers in favor of a 
rich and undeserving debtor and further slavery for California, 
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